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riday (Lat. Dies Fenens, Fr. 
Venamli, Gcr. Freitag, Swcd. 
Fredcig), the sixth day of the 
week, takes its name from the 
^mdcloss Friffga, the wife of 
(.)din, to whom it was con- 
secrated. The word i.Si how'ever, 
often connected with Freyja, 
the goddess of love, to winch 
notion the Latin name is due. As the day of the 
week on 'which the Cruoili.xion of our Lord took 
nlaco, it lins had a special sanctity among most 
Chri.siian peoples, and Eoni.an Catholics still hold 
it as a weekly fast. The Friday in Holy Week is 
the d.ay on rvhieh the Passion is especially celo- 
hrated, and as such is the most solemn of the 
le.stivals of the Christian ehnveh. Almo.st every- 
wJiore within tlio range of Chri.stendoni, Friday is 
a day of proverbial ill-lnck, on which it is not "wise 
to put to sea, to marry, or oominence any import- 
ant undertaking. In .some places other days are 
rmlnoky for particular enterprises, hut Friday holds 
its charaoter everywliere and for undertakings^ of 
all kinds. Among no class of men is this notion 
more peisistent than among mariners, who, whether 
Spaniards, Italians, Bretons, Finns, or English- 
men, alike manifest the .same disinclination to put 
to sea that day ; and recount many a btory_ of 
disaster that has followed some too greatly daring 
crew, the memory unconsciously retaining the 
few coulirming oases, while the many exceptions 
are easily forgotten. A persistent but not localised 
tradition in hotli England and America tells of a 
ship, the keel of wliich was laid on Friday that ivas 
launched on Friday, with the name of Friday, and 
sent to sea on Friday, under a Captain Fiiday, hut 
which deservedly was never heard of again, Sliip- 
piug statistics still show a smaller number of sail- 
ings upon that than upon any other day — ^it may 
he well for sailors to he reminded that Columbus 
both sailed and discovered land on Friday, and that 
the Pilgiim Fathers touched land on the same 
day. 
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Although the Russian name for Friday, Pyatnitsa 
(pyat, ‘five’), has not a similar mythological signi- 
iicanco with Friday or Vendredi, the day was con- 
secrated hy the ancient Slavonians to some goddess 
.similai to Venus or Freyja. Afanasiof e.\plainji 
the Carintliian name Sibnc dan as indicating that 
it was once holy to Siva, the Lithuanian Seewa, 
the Slavonic deity corresponding to Ceres. ^ In 
Christian time tlio deity jireKidmg over Friday 
hecanie merged in St Praseovia, .and is now addressed 
under the compound name of ' Mother Pyatnitsa- 
Prascovia.’ She wanders about the house on her 
holy day, and is displeased to see sowing, spinning, 
weaving, and tlie lilse going on, revenging herself 
hy plagues of sore eyes, whitlows, and agn.ails. 
Especially must the limnso he clean of dust on the 
Thursday evening, so that she may not he offended 
on her visit the next day. 

FrWeswide, St, the jiationoss of Oxford, was 
horn there early in the 8th century, the daughter 
of Dida, an ealclorman. She preferred the re- 
ligious life to marriage with Algar, a great 
Mercian noble, who, coming in search of her, was 
struck blind. She died on 14th November at 
Oxford (q-V.), and was formally canonised in 1481. 
Catherine, Peter Martyr’s wife, ivas Imried beside 
her pillaged shrine in 1552, exhumed hy Cardinal 
Pole, hut reinton'ed tlieroin 1561, when the remains 
of the virgin saint and of tlie ex-nun vvere in- 
dissolubly mingled togetlier. Sec F. Goldie, S.J., 
The Story of Si Friihmide ( 1881). 

FrlcdensTillc, a small po,9t-village of Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, 6 miles >SE. of Allentown, 
with a rich zinc mine and a famous pump, that 
raises nearly 30,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

Fl'icdlaiuE ^ town of East Prussia, on 1_lio 
Alle, 20 miles SE, of ICSnigsherg, witli 3182 in- 
habitants. It is fammiB as the scene of Napoleon’s 
victory, on 14th June 1807, over the Russian and 
Prussian forces under Bennigsen, which brought 
about the Treaty of Tilsit.— F biedland is also the 
name of a town in the north-east of Mecklenburg, 
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■with 5502 inliabitmts, and of a manufacturing 
town in the north of Buheniia, on the Witbig, 16 
miles N. of Reichenherg by rail, with a imp. of 1317. 
The last gave name to the dnohy from which Wallen- 
stein (q.v.) took his title of Duke of Priedluncl. 

Fi-iedlaiid, VALEifirit, a remarkable ednca- 
tionist, generally called Trotzciidorf, from Iiia 
birthplace, near Giirlitz, in Prussian Silesia, was 
born Ilth February 1190. At Leipzig he studied 
Latin under Peter Mosellanua and Greek under 
Richard Crocus, and he began his career a.s a teacher 
in the school at Gorlitz. On the dawn of the 
Reformation he proceeded to Wittenberg, and 
studied under Luther and Melaiiehthon. Settling 
at Goldberg, in Silesia, as rector of the gyinnasiuiu 
there in 1531, Friedlanci introduced into his 
school a novel system of instruction and of dis- 
cijdine, ■whieli soon spread the fame of the iiiatitu- 
tiim through all the adjoining countries of Riivope. 
The principal feature of the discipliuaiy .system 
■was that the preservation of order Mid‘ dccornm 
was left in the^ hands ef the hoys themselve.s. 
Isatruetion was imparted through the ineclhim of 
academic discussions, coupled with frequent repe- 
titious and examinations. Friedland died, 26lh 
April 1558, at Liegnitz, whither ha had removed his 
school hvo years before. See the biographies l)y 
Herrmann (1727), Frdsch (ISIS), Piiizger (1825), 
KWhler (1348), and Losohko ( 1858). 

Fricdyicli, Johann, a Catholio theologian, 
a leader \ritli Dollinger in tlis Old Catholio move- 
ment. Horn in Franconia in 1838, he liecame a 
professor of Theology at Munich in 1865 assisted 
at the Vatican Council in 1870 ; and subsefinently, 
HI life and labours, has been identifted with tire 
Old CatlioliM (q.v.). 

Friedricliroda, a town of Thuringon in the 
cliarming Sohilfwaeser valley, 13 miles SW. of 
Gotlia by t&il, is a favourite snraiuer-re.sort, receiv- 
jng some 7000 visitors yearly. Here is the Duke 
of Gotha s beautiful oounti-y seat, Reinliardsbnum, 
on the site of the old ahliey of that name, dajtroyod 
in the Peasant War. The town has hleacliiiiK 
estahlishments and large laundries, supplied from 
Magdohurg, Berlin, Hamhurg, &o. Pop. 3116. 

FlPlcdidcliNdovf} a town in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the gouthem slone of 
the Tauiius, 3 miles NE. of Honihurg. It wa.s 
founded in 1687 hy thirty-two Hugnenot families, 
and its 1189 inhabitants still speak French. 


cocoa-nuts, and arrowroot. 'I'lio iin]ioi'tH in 13,33 
amounted to 1)18,736, and the cx]i(ii'ls to .Dllli,!/,'!. 
The flora reacnihles that of the Fiji group; Imt 
the native animals arc very f(;w. In tlio Hoiitli luu'l, 
of Tonga-tabu there is an aiioit'iit iiioiiuiiiunL iif Iwo 
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lieipondicnlav voctangular lilorIcH of stono about 
■10 feet high, with asiah across tho top, nml thcicoii 
a stone bowl. Tho stones must have been broiipht 
hy sea. ' 

_ The Friendly Islands wave, first visited hv luis- 
MOiinries ill 1797. In bS27 tliii work of I’viuigoliHa. 
tioiri fell into the hamlsot tho Waslcymi Molhodiuls, 
and, after a lengthoiusil and poriloiis striigglo iviih 
the savage^ naganisin of tho iiihiihiliuilft, it was 
orowned with hucoos.h. Almost all tho isliuiilovs 
(who, nnhko tho Fijians, holong to llio fair 
lolynesian .stock) are now ( lliristians i iiiii 


^Friendly Islsmds, or Tonga Gkoup, lie 
-aO miles EbE. of Fiji (q.v.), number 32 inhabited 
and about loO small islands, and consist of three 
^b-groups, with a collective area of only 385 sn. nj 
longa-tabu (I30sq. m.)is the largestjaud nextiu 
mipottancB are Eooa, Vavu, Haniuka and Lefukn, 
Tofoa. Late, and Kao. The great majority are of 
coral formation j but some are volcanic; there are 
several active voleanoes. suoli as Tofoa (2781 feet) 
and Late (178(); and earthquakes are fi-enuent. 

‘^''l'‘i''9ance in October 
^SS a small island 20 nu]o,3 north-west of Bonm 
riapai was upheaved, and named Sandfly feland 
after the goverameut schooner which first visited it 
A treaty was concluded wdtli Oenunny 15 1876 
with Great Britain^ in 1879 ; and the oonvontion 
signed at Berlin in 1886, defluing the British 
and German possessions in tho Western Pa^ii 
of 'this archipelago; 
in Ira? ■"' sre discovered by Iternan 
J? .received their collective name from 

gawre teund the soil closely and likdily 

Warently unpiwi/ed with 

® salubrious, hut humid- 

hurniMM are frequent. Among tJie prodacia 0 / 
the islands are tropical fruits, copra, coffee, sponges^ 


„ - --•/ " (MAnuuKin , lllituy 

spea/c -Lngiisii, Mil sclioofu nui miiin'rouH, in 
inental dovclojuiicul,, Hkill in Imnsi'-lmlbling, iiiul 
in the jireparation of weajmuK, dreuH, Ac,, they 
are euperior to other .Smith ,Sca islaiKhwH. They 
are, however, deerctming in inuiibci'H ; oiicc c^ll. 

tboy bad dsvilullcd 
to 22,637 J« 1884. T’ho various ikIiuiiIs uuod (u h,, 
govcnied hy indBuoudoid cliielh, but in I.SIfi llmv 
were brought under tlio rub) of one clibf, called 
t I'lilei', and a zwiIoUiM pi'c/iclici' 

of the gospob lu 13(12 ho gave llio jHlanihi a 
constitution, andauinmtmwl a iiavliamcnt of liivlv 
ineinhors, bee II, b, C'oujier’.s L'wvri hilanik ( l.SHuj, 
Frlciirtly Societies. The pvolol.yim of ihc. 
modern friendly society luw Imeii loiiiul in the 
medieval trndo or craft gnihiH; and Ihcro in 
borne connection hcLweoii tlie older HiicciiucnH „f 
the village honeflt elnh ami Ibcso gnihlH, wliicli 
were the friendly sociefc „f the • ,1 y ’l ,g 

‘iiRi'mlowed Ctlicir irn'cimcs 
becoming tho prey of greody I'lnuTiorH); bul, liuwc 
aie traocK in wnno rural distvictH of Hiighuul I bat 

oh? 701=7 ’ '7 7’ ’’«""'‘''ial, asricc.t of tbo 

& Tim ?"'’'®?’' the annual feast ol' tboyillnge 

mutual piovideni iiHmmtiom under tin. Iriemllv 
society fonn m contained in Di-fois’s Lyi™ J 

H"'' aiitllor of 

^hnson Lnisot ailvocatcd tlm iinmuiUim of 
^y. ’n'Rwvl asHimmen for tlio 

Rmiol,! ^li^ 'ibUi or so iwtir hut 

Klia1%> as their due. \.ot id! 

Defoe n-as 


h. ’ T„ 1 1 • , '“ic, mu, twii 

u y socking to extend tUo opumtiuiw of 
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a Hpociua of Hivift inntiL>ili()n iili-osuly in cxistenco, 
aiiU'.c wo I'lnil a IjOIuIou fitioicLy fonnilnl in Ills? 
amoiifi Iho (lozou known Hurvivora of Imnolit, cluli.s 
osUiIiUnIioiI (lurin'^ tin' last ([uai'toi' of tlio I7tli and 
tlio lii'.st half of tko I nth co.ntnry. Tim Aimiont 
Oultiv of k’n'o (iavdouors is of oonHiduvaliloaniiiinity 
in Sootlanil, tlio oliloat known lod{i;o liuiii}; that of 
Diinforinlino, tin; cliarlor of wliich datoH from 171/). 

Tills t'onu of |irm’id('ut iimni'ancu is puonliar to 
tin) Unolisli-aiicakint; raco, and is tlio invontion of 
till) iiidiiHtrial clasHCH of Croat Ilritain, as tlienicaim 
wlioroliy tlioy havo sinipliod tliuir (.‘conoinio iieoda 
for tlio'iiiHolvoH by tliuiiiHclvi'H, 'no iiian .sliowintj; 
thoin till) way, not by ]iiTS('i'i]ilioii of law, not by 
inlluGiico of Hii]ioi'ioi's.’ In 1711/1 tlio li'Kislation 
i'u'st v('(.'up;iuw'd the oxyodmnoy of pvotoftiup; and 
onDonraHiiiH’ fi'ionilly .soi;ioLio.s, and onaotod ‘that 
it should 1)0 lawful for any nuiiibor of pcrsoim 
in Croat Ilritain to foriii thuiiiHolvoH ijito and to 
estalilisli Olio or iiioro Hooiuty or Hooiotioa of ffood 
fi'Ilowship, for tlio iiiirposo of raising from tiiiio to 
tiiiii), by siibsci'i]itions of tlio Hoviiral iimniboTM, a 
stork or fund for tlio niutiml niUuf and nnuiiton- 
aiioo of all and ovory tlio iiioiiiliorH tlmroof, in old 
aoo, Hiokiic'SH, and iiilirniity, or for tlio riilh'f of tlio 
widows and ('liililrim of doooasod iiionibi)r,s ’ ( Itoso, 
Aot). And a parliainontavy ooiiiiiiittoo of IH‘2.7 
(ixuolloritly oLvos Cm I'liinmi t/'i'ti'ii of tlio mutual 
fi'iondly .sdoiuty as ooniiiarod noth tlio individiialiKtio 
•saoiiif^fH-bank i ‘ Wlioiiuvor Umro is a contiiifrunoy, 
till) o.lioapoHt way of providin/j; !i{,'aiiiHt it is by 
uiiiliiiH with otlicr.s, no ihatoaoh man may Kulijoot 
huiiHulf to a Kiiiall do\ii'ivatum, iu ovilor that no 
man may Im Hiilijootod to a Kmat loan. Ilo 11)1011 
whom till' ooiitiiigoimy docfi not fall dotiH not (t'ot 
hiH nionoy Imo.k aoaiii, nor docH hu p;ot for it any 
viHihlo or taiiKihlo hoiii'llti hut ho ohtiutiH Hoonrity 
aoahiHt ruin, and cimHoiinoiit iioaoo of niiml. IJc 
upon whom tlio youtinoonoy doon fall {A'.ls all that 
thoMU whom fortniui has oxnipdi'd from it liavo lost 
in hard money, and is LIiuh (iiialilcd to Hustain an 
ovoiit whirh would otlKirwisc ovorwholin liiiii. Tho 
individual (UipoHitiir, not tha ooiitrilniLor to a 
eoiiimon fund, is roally tho s]i()unlator. ff no sick- 
noHH attaoks him dnriiifr his yoars of Htrnngth and 
aotivity, and ho diim liofovo hu is'iiast lahnur, Im 
lias biion micou.sMfiil in his Hpeoulathm ; but if he 
fall sick at an uarly period, or if Im live to old af{0, 
ho is a (I'l'oat hrsor, for his savinnH, with their 
aronmulationH, will sipipovt him hut a short time 
in siokness.’ What tho Huso Act of 17i)I( was 
to Hocifltiiis that exislod in tho last decade of 
tho IHtli ('('ntiivy the enablinf; enaetuiont of 182!) 
(10 Coo, rv. eliaii. fid) was to societies which 
bolimgod to a nioro dovoloped iierioil of liisLory. 
Muoh of tho ollioioney and good workiiig of this 
act was duo to the now doparture taken by its 
siionsoi'j Lord I’ortman, thou M. 1’. for Eomelsliiro, 
in putting liimsolf into eoiiiiiiunication with rc])ro- 
Hontativos of those Iiodios for wliioh he )mrjiosed to 
logislato, 'I’ho Act of 1820 ‘forms tlio transition from 
tho, system of local to that of e.outval vogistration,’ 
and the suiiiilomontary Aot of Ifi/M earviod coiitral- 
isation a slop furtlmr. Trior to tho date of the 
formor aot a provinoial system of registration 
and rotunis prevailed, each olcrk of the peace hold- 
ing the oliico of vegistvar tor bis several county, 
tbo rules being cortilloil and the scales of contrihii- 
tioiis passed by tho county magistrnles, lint 
henooforth tliree registrars of co-ordinate autlioiity 
for Bnglanil, Sootloml, and ireland were appointed. 
Tho provision recpiii'iiig justices to bo satisfied 
that tho tables of conifribntions and benefits might 
be ‘adopted with safety to all parties ooncerned' 
was repealed ; but, in view of existing iiiiporfeot 
and iiiollicient data in tho iiiattor of vital statisties, 
sooiotioa were under the _ obligaliou of making 
qiiinq^ucnnial returns of thoir siolmos.s and mortality 


ux)inrience. Tho following privileges of the Act 
of 17!l/f wore coiilirmt'd ; iiower to recover tmula 
from defanltiiig olliccrs liy sniiimary iivocecdiiigs ; 
priority of claims for inimeys on the as.sct.s of any 
deceased or bankrupt olliccr or trustee; iiowcr to 
dcteniiiiio disjintes by arhitratiim, ami of justices 
to cnfori'o coiipilifini'o with the ruling of tho 
arhitriilors ; exoiiiiitiou of stamp duty on lioiids. 

The Victorian era u'as conteiii]ioraiieims ivitli the 
(liiaiicial iioriod in the history of the friendly society 
system. Ililhcrin societicH had been rather Iicnevo- 
Iciit than lienelit, more convivial than financial, in 
their status, lliit with Mr Charles Aiisoll came 
tho (lawn of actuarial light 011 the friendly society 
world. T'ho )iurely scientific iniiicipIeH laid down 
liy Mr Aiisell were rectified and extuiulcd by Mr 
Ncison the elder, in his mrif/mim opus, i'nnlribu- 
tions io Vital b'tfUistics (ISdfi). Ji'ivc years later 
a|)|icarcd Ohsemitinns on thr, L'dtu of MuHaUiii (ind 
Krkiicss iiiiioiiffst Ji'n'i'iidli/ Sorictics, Ac., with a 
scries of tallies showing Ibo vahm of animities, sick 
gifts, asHuvauce for ileath, and conlriliutiiiiis to 
he )>aid eijuivalent thereti), ealenlated from the 
cxpi'rieniie of the Maiiche.stiir Unity of Uddfollows, 
by Henry Itiitelifi'e, corro.spimdnig sei'retavy. The 
outeoiiie' was the fanious ‘ Italieliil'o 'J'ahh's,’ suhse- 
mienlly correcU'd by the oimiiiilor, and eiidiir.sed by 
tlic Royal Coiimiissiou of 1H71-74 as tho somulest 
and most roliahh) tables c.xlaiit. Tims twenty-five 
years jiiior to the h'rieiuUy yooioUos Aot of lH7fi 
(which oinboilicil the reeoiimiondations of the oom- 
niissionors), making a valuation of assols and 
Ualiilities eoiupulsury, tho late secretary and 
lU'tnary of the Manchester Lbiity laid down tho 
true iirhieiides of llmuieial scoui'ity, anil propijrail 
the way for a jiroe.oBs of self-reform in the society 
whicli 'it would ho dilliculL to iiiatoU in tlio history 
of any other pnlillii and eorinirato body. Tho 
classification of tho various trades of momliors 
occupied Mr Katelillb from 115 to 17 hours pur 
(lay, and I,li21,()-1H years of life worn brought 
under oliscrvation. It was not until IHBO tliat tho 
allilialed class of friendly society roccivod legal 
recognition under a teiniiorary act, which lieoaiiio, 
live years liUev, a jicniiaiuMit measure (18 and 1!) 
Viet. eha]>. (id). Trior to^ Ibis dale they had heeri 
illegal combination, s, etmihig under tlio ehinscs of 
tlio Correspomliiig Hoduties Act (30 (}eo, I] 1. chap. 
70) and of tho Heditions Meetings Aot (57 (loo. IJl. 
chap. 10). The legal recognition was, however, of 
little use to the alliliatoil societies, since the then 
ncwly-apiiointed registrar, Mr J. Tidil Tratt, in o])]io- 
sitioii to tho sjiirit as well as tho wording of tho 
act, refused to allow tho registration of hranches of 
the ordei-H, cxee)it as separata and isolated socielies 
—a iiiiHruling wliieh was not corrected, so far 
as branches viigistereil unilor this act and not 
rcgistoreil under tho Act of 1875 wore conccniwl, 
till 188(1 (Hupreme (lourt of Aiipeal ; Moluilliehl and 
othoi's M, Vau.so and olliors), Inu only other altera- 
tions of importance were tho roijiriroiiient 0 / an aetn- 
ttvial cortillcal.o iu tho oasii of societies granting an 
annuity or .suiioraiumation henolit, and tlio aholitiou 
ol all 'fees for registry. Thu Act of 1855 failing to 
bring aliimt tho liomificial resnlts ho))0d fin' by its 
promoters, in 1871 a Royal Uonimissioii of Inijuiry 
WHS fuipoinlicil, with Bir Btafl'ord Niirthcoto (the 
late Lord Iddcsleigh) for eliaivman and J. M. 
Ludlow, E.sq., socretary. The, lalnmrs of tho Ooni- 
niissioners extended over a norioil of four years, and 
the recommendatiimH of their final re|i(irt (1874) 
were omhodioil in tlio act now in force (38 and 39 
Viet. elm)). 00 ), which, owing to tho abovG-mentinned 
ruling of Mr J, Tidd Trait, liud to bo snpplomGiitod 
by a short Amendment Act (1876), under wliieh 
societies with hranches (i.o. affiliatocl ordeus) could 
bo registerod as mioh, Tho following are among 
tho principal altorations ofl'ecteil by the Acts of 
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lS7.)-7(i : one chief registrar and tinea asuistaats, 
insteatl of three separate registrars for Englaml, 
Scotland, and Ireland with co-ordinate authority ; 
special clause ( 30) dealing with collecting societies ; 
deposit of i-ules Iry unregistered societies no longer- 
allowed ; annual audits ref[uired ; valuation of 
assets and liabilities required every five yeai-s; 
pulilio auditors and valuers to he apipointed by the 
treasury, hut their euiploymeiit not compulsory; 
the number- of inetrrbers who carr apply to tire 
regi.strar- for an aivai'd of dissohitioir r-educed ; 
further powers giveir to tire registrar on this poirrt. 
Aiteratrons in friendly society law suh.seiiuerrt to 
1876 have been uiriniportant, arrrl generally intro- 
duced ‘ to declare the true rrreaning ’ of sottre clause 
in the Act of 1876. Note, irowev-er-, slronld ire 
marie of 30 and 51 Viet, eliap. 36, wliiclr eirtpowers 
juvenile societies and brariclres to retairr inerriher- 
slrip till tire age of twenty-one years, the former 
lirrrit being si.vteen years. Societies and branches 
Con.ir.strrrg wholly of rrrerirher.s between three and 
twerrty-orre years of age may he registered, pro- 
vided ( i ) they are in connection writlr aortte arlrrlt 
society registered under- the act, or a branch of 
any such society, or (2) in eoirnectiorr with solrre 
institution or .‘‘clrool. 

Owing to technical legal clitlrculties, the r-egistry 
office is unable to supply aocurato infornratiori as 
to tiro preserrt rrurtrerieal aird Itnarrcial str-eirgth of 
the friendly society position; hut the writer, from 
retrrrns specially w.-ide to hittr, i.s in a poaitioir to 
give the followrng estimate (which will ire ftmird 
appi-o-vinrately correct) of the pr-inotpal types of 
society, registered and unregistered ; 

Ko. of Members. Fuiuln. 

Cl) Mliated Sneietios 2,024,000 £13.103.000 

1 2 ) General w(tli County Societies . . . 800,000 1 600.000 

(3) Peoulmr Trade Societies— ’ 

to) Itaibray Grou,! 67,000 hUfiOO 

( 0 ) Miners" Pcriiwrtcnt 

, , , - , , Fetrds 280,000 203,000 

C4J Local iSdcietiGs, inclusive of 

1,000,000 2,000,000 

3,500,000 2,230,000 

(6) Societies uf IV^omen 10,000 

(7) JuveuUe Societies 200, OuO 100^000 

Total. ...7, 411 , 000 £ 10 , 470,000 

, ( M ^ TliB ivffiliated sooitibiea u,rB broadly dis- 
tzn^MJied from tiiieii- compofcitovs for public fftvour 
hv berng before all thirrgs ‘ friendly ’ fruteririties, hi 
vvbicli the social element is the motor of action— 
sick airil Irurhal clubs, and sorrietlring more. Long 
ago tins type of society crossed the seas arrrl accortr- 
pameu the emigi-ant to Iris uew home iit ‘ Greatei- 
Jiritam. In constitution and goverrrment the 
onlem, as they are termed, are pttfe tiemocracies. 
hirst comes the indivitlrial hraiioh— lodge, court, 
tent, or .senate— possessing an independence of 
management (subject only to general law), and 
Then succeeds the 
“"h I* ‘■he body), a 

local gathenng of branches within a cevLnin given 
area m winch the fiuieral allowance is rein.snred ; 
and, lastly, the centr-al body itself, oaiied by some ■ 
Movable Committee, , 
Hich Corrit Jleeting), an ammally or hienniallv i 
elected mrliament of delegate,?, carr-ying out its i 
and regulations througdr a working executive i 
Tile far- and away largest bodies are the^ Otldfellows ( 
^ andiester Unity) and the Ancient o“f 3 

are United OrdefofMdfelffitusott’^Te^^^ I 

S?erdf ( 76,000), Ashton Unity of I 

(71 OMf 7u n Scotlani- a 

U^juuuj, and Order of Druids ^58 21fil TLo -v 

a<\eiaye cost of management is 7 nev^cent* of tlip r 
annual oonlrihutions. ° (2) Is a der^pment of 6 


purely local cla.s.s to iiwat llte nltored rrood.-, nf the 
day. The, class consists of soeiolios of (li\'i!r,s 
degrees of merit, hut all iiOHsr'ssiirg a (-omiuoii 
central fund. The giant among them is tiro lU-iu-K 
of Oak (London), with its 11.3,284 im'inli(>rs and 
capital of close on ono millimr .sterling. Tire 
county bocietics ara Uru 'old estahlislred Iiouhcs’ 
belonging to t/io ‘ patroniseil ’ groitji, and am being 
deseitodfor- the botlor know'n of tlie ordtu's. (li) 
Tlrib cla.ss is specially der-olod to irrsiiviincu against 
tire fatit.1 and non-fatal iict-idmtl.s of liii/.ardous 
ocetipation.s, and is of interosL as lieing largi-ly irseil 
Iry w'orknreii to oontraet tliuniHoIvr-s mil, of the 
Employei-h’ Lialiility Act (bSHO). Tlii'i'u lias bci'ii 
a recent dcveloinrieiit of pot-nliar trado .soeietie.s, 
and certain of the profes.sions have cstaliliKlied 
benefit hiBtitutions— o.g. Medical Sickness ami 

■ Annuity, anil Clergy brlentUy Societies, tlu> foruu-i- 
.- posaesshig a iiicmbursliip of over lOOO anil fnml.s 
1 to the value of iicai-ly £23, ()()(), ('( ) Local sociel.ies 
1 ni-e fast disappearing bufoi-o tiro onwai-d mai-clr of a 

better chis.s of iniitiiul pnn-ident aasociatioii. l)u|, 

■ tlie_ low type of friendly society wlihdi periodically 
' divirles ito fninls, anil is rilway.s beginning afi'esh to 
I run in the thrift nice, is stully too prevalent; lire 

iiiereabiiig liability to sickn'o.ss witii aiivaiiciiig 
yearn is altogetlici- ignorod ; a blind eyo is tnnied 
on Uiefutui’o. (3) Societies whicli gather in iheii- 
weekly or forlnightlj’ poiico liy inii/wM of ciilloclin-M 
cnllmg fi'oin door to door. Tiro hulk of menihoi-- 
shin ia ciniipo,se(l of the most noeessitims jioor, and 
pvolrably two-thivda are women or cliiUlren, No 
henellt beyond an iiiHUranco at ilr-aUi is given, 
Tire actual mmiljoi- of RooiotioN fonnhig the elass is 
a small one cimiparcd with the total niimbor i fin- 
England only 47 out of about 24,000 ilid'wiint boilies 
registered a.s societies or brnnclies; in Sciitlanil 3 
out of 900; in Ireland rronu out of sumo '100. 'I'lio 
iai-gest .sooiotioa ara the lioya! Licni- (1,211,23(1) 
and the Liverpool Victm-ia Legal ( 1 ,()0;i,7H7 ), Tiro 
expenses of miuiagciiiuitt, with comniissionH, raiimi 
from 20 to 52 ]ioi' cent, of tiro aiitmal nreiniinns, The 
nmnerical inevease isf tliu cIush is only surpasHod by 
that of the Inihiatrirtl Aasumneo (ymitiatiies. (ii) 
SocieUea of worircrt arc but poorly reiii-eHelitcd in 
the voiutrtary thrift army, ami tiro few that o.vist 
were iiroHtly ostalilishod in an nrrllrranoial age, Arr 
order wirielr aims to he natiimal in its area of 
mcnibonslrip wiw, howor'er, established in 1HK3 bv 
aclci-gynmn of the Ulrnrch of Kngland (liev. .1. 
1‘1'onte uilkrnsurt), wdricli has alroadv otir-ireii 
br-anc res m several cimntiiw ( one in Seirtlanrl), and 
anonlil meet the evur-irrercasittg (icotrornic. nr'eds of 
wmrren. yllre society i.s i-egislr'Vei! as the Urrited 
Sisters I-i-ieridly Siic-iirty (Siidblk fruity), (7) 
are the thrift ' nni'seties ’ of the 
adult socioties find are inimtly uimiiimil to bin: a/llli. 
ateu ems, tup laimsL immlKir of hriuicliOH iu 
connection with the EoroRlers, Miuiciiestei- fliiitv, 
and EechahitcB. Ihet-e is a sternly inci-ijiise in the 
pomilai-rty of juveiule fyicmlly society meiuberKhip. 

Jesii ImdiKud hevurity uml (Imd Hlanttw- 
merit.— Itegistratirm, 'not Irecauso registry ef itself 
can make any soeiety safe, hut lieriui.se its imsilion 
mimt be always iinsate without registry, ’ I iates of 
coutrikition lor- hcrurfits, both sick and fimui-nl, 
on a giadiialeil or Rhtling .scale, accoi-ilitig (o iig,» 
on onti-)', whreli rates thumse.lvcs sluill ho hr-ld flv 
actn«!-ial autiiority ,str/Iicien(, to ciu-i-y hom'IKs enj;- 
tiactalfoi-._ Ileonril of yearly slokriosH arid mor- 
t^rty experience kept, so that the valuer maybe in 
p^session of ,su hciQut data by which to I'Htimivto 
Md Yearly amUl 

Md hto-ysaviy financiai ovwliaiil or eflicimil i-alii- 
ation of assets and liahilitios, Ellbet uii-Mi 
wrtliout rnniue delay, to I'omudial meamireH r-eeone 

Thp'^SrV^ 1''^'"“''’ lialiilitios oxriocil ussols. 

lire aereial insiiratioo funds kept Ho))aratu, and 
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expenses of maiiagoineiilprovidetl for. Siukhenelits 
insured till sixty-ilve, af wliicli age a pension or 
defiM-red lunnuty shall ooiniuenoe, and eontiiine for 
remainder of life, lieserve fund.s to realise a clear 
percentage of interest, equal to that on -wliicli 
tallies or .scalc.s of eoutriljiition.s have been cal- 
culated, generally 3 per cent. Candidates refused 
vlii) cannot ‘pas.s’ the doctor, or who have exceeded 
in ye.'irs the ina.xiinum limit of forty-live, forty 
heing preferred. Ellicient supervision of sick pay- 
ments to guard against ‘ nialingoring ’ or lietitions 
claims. Society not to be of local isolated type, 
dependent solely on its own resonrees, Imt associ- 
ated svitli other brandies of ono and the same 
organisation, or of the centralised typo. Means to 
he taken, in .seasons of di.stress or loss of work, 
wlierohy membership may ho retained. Frovision, 
if desired, for jiiveniU's, widows, orphans, and 
decayed member.s. 

IVe would strongly endorse tlie subjoined 
authoritative ivarning ; ' A word of caution may ho 
added against forming too hasty conclusions 
ailvurso to friendly societies, if it should turn 
out that the I’alnalioiis in many cases show 
ail estimated dolicioncy in the funds to meet 
the liabilities. It would he strange if it were 
otherwise, when for the lirst time seientilio tests 
arc apiiliod to coiitraots that have huoii in opera- 
tion without a Huieutilin basis for a long series 
of years. It must ho horiio in mind, however, that 
nothing is iiioro elastic than the eontraet made by 
a friendly society with its miiiuhers ; no error more 
easy of 'rouiwly, if fouinl out in time, than one 
existing ill the original terms of siieh a contract. 
IToiioc tlio worihs “iiiHoIvciiey,” “ rotteniio.ss,” luid 
the like, whidi we souiutiuies hear freely used as 
dosci'iliing the goneral uoiiditionof friendly .societies, 
are iiUcrly out of place, (If fiiundly societies in 
genontl it may he said that, as tlicro arc no associa- 
tions tlio honelUs of wliieli are more important to 
their iiiuiiihevs, so there are none that are managed 
with greater rootitiido, and few with equal success.’ 
— Iiiti'oduclioii toW. Tidd I’ratt's Law of Friendly 
Faeiciics (iSHl), by E. >V. Bralmiok, F.B.A. 

Tor further inforinatioii, the following authoritios may 
he consulted; l)r Baorm-Gitlun-’.s Jivjili.'ih, Assofiations of 
Warkituj Mm (Loud. 1K89); Wilkinson’s J''rien(llji 
tfoeicty Movement (Loud. lSS(i)j Year Hook 0 / Friendly 
Societies Meijiairn Office; Annual Eoiiorts of Chief 
Begistrar. Also Riitoliffo’.s lixjKriciiee of the Mmichcstcr 
TJnily ; Mr Tranois C. P, Noison’s Foreakrs' Exytrionee; 
and the samo oiniiiont aoluai'y’.s Ohacrvidions on the 
Efficient Valuation of Friendly Soeictics. 

Fl’icnrts, Society of, the designation piropcr 
of a sect of Christians, better known as tiiiakera. 
Their foiiiulev in 16-I8-C6 was Guoi'ge Fox(q.v.). 
In spite of severe and criiol peraeoiitioas, the 
Hooiety of Priouds snceeoded in ostalilialiing theni- 
selves'hoth in Engi.aud and America, They have, 
indeed, iiei'or been niinierioally powerful (liaviiig at 
no time ('xoeeded 2()(),0()l) mom’hei'.s) ; but tlie piniity 
of life which from the hogimiing has so lioiionvably 
distinguished them as a class has luiqiiestioiiahly 
e.xercised a salutary inlluoiioo on the public at largo; 
while in respeot of cevtam great ipiostions alTccting 
tile iiitorests of mankind, such as vatr and slavery, 
tlieyiiavo, beyond all doubt, originated opinions and 
teiiileiioios which, whether soiiiid or erroneous, are 
no longer ooiiliiied (m tlieiiisolves, but have widely 
leavened the mind of Christendom. Eminent 
Friends have huoii (looi'go F’ox, Kobert Barclay, 
'I'liouias Ellwood, YGlliam Penn, Elizabeth Fi-y, 
J. J. Ciirney, Bernard Barton, John Bright, itc. ; an 
‘ iiiifriemlly ’ Friend was George Hobins, who revolu- 
tionised the art of Gunnery (q.v.). _ We confine our- 
.selvoa to a brief notice of their doctrine, practice, and 
discipline, as laid down in their own publications, 

( 1 ) Boeirme . — It is perhaps more in the spirit than 


in the letter of their faith that the Society of 
Friemls differ from other orthodo.x Cliristiaiw. 
They themselves assert their belief in the great 
fimdanienlal facts of Christianity, and even in the 
siilistantial identity of most of the doctrinal opinions 
wliicli they hold with those of other evangelical 
deiioiniuations. The Epistle addressed hy George 
Vox and other Frietuls to the governor of Biirhadoes 
in 1673 contains a oniifession of faith not (liHering 
materially from the so-called Ajinstle.s’ Creed, 
except that it is more copiously woi-rted and dwells 
with great diHusciiesa on the internal work of 
Christ. The Declaration of Cluistian Doctrine 
jiiit forth on liehalf of the Society in 1603 ex- 
presses n belief in wlial is iisiially termed the 
Trinity, in the atonement maile hy Cliviat for sin, 
in the rosiUTectioii from the dead, and in the 
iloctrino of a linal and eternal judgment ; and the 
Declavatoiy Miiiiito of the yearly iiieotiiig in 1829 
as.sorts the inspiration and divine aiitliority of the 
Old and New Testament, the depravity of human 
nature consequent on the fall of Adam, and other 
characteristic doctrines of Christian ortliodo.xy, 
adding ; ‘ Onr religious Society, from its e.arliest 
establishment to the nresant day, has received 
these most important doctrines of Iloly Scripture 
in their plain and obvious acceptation.’ It is 
uevorthele.ss certain that uniformity of theological 
opinion cannot he claimed for the Friends, any 
111010 than for other bodies of Christiitiis. As 
early as 1668 William Penn and George Whitehead 
held a public disous.rinn with a clergyman of tlio 
English Clinrch, named Vincent, in which they 
inaiutaiucil that the doctrine of a tvi-uarsonal God, 
11.S held hy that elmiTli, was not found in the 
BcripUives, though in what form they accepted the 
doctrine theniBelvcs does not appear 1 and some 
time later Penn puhlislieil a work himself, entitled 
the Sandy Foundation Shulxn, in wliieh, among 
other things, ho endeavoured to .show tluat the 
doctrines of vioarions atonement and of imputed 
rightoonsneas du not re.st on any scriptural foun- 
dation. Bnt in general the Society of Friends, in 
the expression of their belief, have avoided tlie 
technical phraseology of other Cliristian churches, 
restricting thomsolves with commendable modesty 
to the words of ycripture itself, as far as that is 
po.s.sihle, and avoiding, in particular, the knotty 
points of Calvinistic divinity (see Barclay’s Cafe- 
ch ism and Confession of Faith, piiblislied in 1673, 
where the answais to the questions— to avoid theo- 
logical dogmatism— are taken from the Bible 
itself). This hahit of allowing to each individual 
tlio full freedom of the Scrintuves has, of course, 
rendered it all the more dillioult to ascertam to 
what extent imlividual minds, among the Society, 
may have differed in their mode of apprehending 
luui iloguialieally explaining tlio facts of Chris- 
tianity. Their principal distinguishing doctrine is 
that of the ‘Light of Christ in man,’ on which 
many of their outward peculiarities, as a religious 
body, are grounded. The doctrine of the internal 
light is founded on the view of Christ given hy St 
John, who, in the lirst chapter of his gospel, 
deserihes Christ- the Eternal Logos— as the ‘ life ’ 
and ‘ light of men,’ ‘ the true light,’ ‘ the light that 
liglitetli every man that comelh into the world,’ 
&c. Barclay 1, might that even the heathen were 
illumined liy this light, though they might not 
know— as, indeed, those who lived lieforo Christ 
could not know— the historical .Ie.sus in whom 
Cbriatiaiis helieve, In their case Christ was the 
light .shining in darkness, though the darkne.ss 
comprehended it not. The existence of ‘natural 
virtue’ (as orthodox tlicologians term it) among 
the heathen was denied by Barclay, who regarded 
all such virtue a.s Christian in its essence, end as 
proceeding from the light of Christ shining through 
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the darkness of nagan superstition. Tiiese opinions 
would .seem to be somewhat freer tlian tliose ox- 
iires.sed in the General Epistle of the Society pub- 
lished in 1836, wherein they refuse to aekuowleilge 
‘any principle of siiiritual light, life, or lioliness 
inherent by nature in tlie mind of man,’ and again 
assert that they ‘ believe in no principle wliatso- 
ever of spirilual light, life, or liolinesa, except the 
influence of the Holy .Spirit of God bestowed on 
mankind in various measures and degrees through 
Jesim Christ our Lord. ’ But, on the other hand, in 
a little treatise published by the Society in 1861 it 
is atfirined that ‘ the Holy .Spirit has always been 
aflorded in various ineasiire.s to mankind wliile 
stie.ss is al.sn laid on the statement of .St Paul, 
that ‘the grace of God (understood by Prienda to 
signify the ’ operation of the Divine Spirit ’ ) that 
hringetli salvation /lat/i appeared to all men.' 
And another exponent of their views, Mr T. Evans, 
of Pliiladelphia, states that ‘God hath granted 
to all men, of wliat.soever nation or country, a day 
or time of visitation, during wliieh it is pn.s.silile 
for them to jiartalce of the beiiellis of Christ’s 
deatli, and iie saved. For this end he hath eoin- 
miinicated to every man a measure of the light, of 
ilia own Son, a measure of grace or tlie Holy Spirit, 
by wliioli he invites, calls, exhorts, and strives 
wicli every man, in order to save liim j wliicli light or 
grace, as it is received, and not ro.sihtod, woilcs the 
.salvation of all, even of those who are ignorant of 
Adam’s fall, and of the death and sutVeriugs of 
Christ, both by bringing them to a sense of their 
own misery, and to lie sharers in the .sullerings of 
Christ inwardly, and by making tliem partakers 
of Ids resurrection, in becoming holy, pure, and 
I'ighteous, and recovered out of their Hin.s.’ Hence 
it may he safely asserted that they hold a broader 
(or, as others would say, a more latitudiuarian) view 
of the .Spirit’s working tlian any other Christian 
olniroh or society. In America, aiiout tlie year 
1827, Elias Hicks, a Friend of very remarkable 
powers, created a sohism in the Sooioty, by the 
promulgation of opinions denying the miracnlons 
conception, diidnity, and atonement of Christ, and 
also the autlienticity and divine authority of the 
Holy .Scripture.?. About one-)ialf of llio Society in 
America adopted the views of Hicks, and are known 
as Hioksite Friends ; their opinion.?, of course, are 
repudiated liy the rest of the Society, wlio may 
be described as Orthodox Friends. 'The Hicksite 
sehisiu tlioroughly alarmed the latter, both in 
England and Ameiica, and a movement was begun 
in favour of education, of a doctrinal belief more 
nearly allied to that of the so-called ' Evangelical ’ 
p.arty, and of a relaxation in the formality and 
di.?cipline of tlie Society. Tlie leader of this'move- 
iiient was Josepli John Gurney, of Norwich. '1111? 
new tendency, liowever, excited considerable oppo- 
sition among some of the Friends in America ; and 
tlie consequence was a division aniung the Orthodox 
Friends themselves, and the formation of a new 
sect, called ‘ AYilburites,’ after the name of their 
foiindei, John "Wilbur, who are noted for the .strict- 
ne.ss with wdiicli they maintain tlie traditions and 
peculiarities of the Society. Some .slight indica- 
tions of tlieological dift'erence.s liave manifested 
tlieinselves in England also. 

{2) Fmcticc.—lt i.? in tlie application of their lead- 
ing doctrine of the ‘ internal light’ that tlie peculi- 
arities of the Friend? are most ap|iarent. Belicvin" 
that it is the Holy Sjiirit, or the indwelling CIirisL 
that alone maketh wise unto salvation, illumining 
the mind with tine and spiritual knowledge of the 
deep things of God, tliey do not consider ‘liiimnn 
learning ’ essential to a miui,?ter of the gospel, and 
look with distrust on the method adopted by other 
churches fur obtaining Midi— viz, bv formally train- 
ing after a limnaii fashion a body of youths chosen 


on no princi]de of inward iltiu's,?. Tlio.v ludiinM'^ 
that the call to this work now, as ol' old, is ‘ nol, of 
men, neither by man, liut by Jo.sns Christ and God 
the Father,’ ai'id that it is he.Htowod ii-rospc'ctii’i'l.v 
of rank, talent, Jcaniiiig, or sex. ( lonsi'iinciiUv, 
tliey have no theological halls, ]irol('.ssors oj divinity, 
or classes for ‘sLudeiils.’ Further, as (itiu's.s lor 
the ministry is Indd to he a free gift of t lod through 
the Holy .Sjiirit, so, they aigiio, it ought to he freely 
bestowed, in .sipiport ol which they aildui'e_ ilie 
](recopt of tlie .Saviour — ‘ Freidy ye have received, 
freely give;’ hence those who niiliiste.r among 
them arc not liaiil for theii’ labour of love, Imt, on 
tlie other hand, whenever such are engngi'il from 
home in the work of the gosiK'l, they are, in the 
spirit of Christian lovu, freely cnh'vtaiiieij, mid 
have all tlieiv wauf,? .supplied ; in short, the Fi'ii'uds 
maintain llio iih,sohiLely vnluntar.v ehaviieter of I'e- 
ligions obligations, and that Chrisiian.s slninhl do 
all for love, and nothing for money. 1 1. also follows 
from their view of a call to the work of the ininisi ry 
that women may e.xliort a? well as men, lor (ihe 
‘spirit of Olirist’ may move them us iiowi'rfnlly as 
the other sex. 'i'hc iinqiln'ey id" Joel as aiqilied by 
I'eter is cited as authority for the iirisiehing of 
women: ‘On my smvaiils and (in inv liamliniiidens 
1 will ))(mr ont in those days of my .Snirit, and they 
shall jiroplicsy.’ Thi'y also addnee llm New Ti’sl.a- 
ment exaniiilcs of 'IVyidiiena, 'rryiiliosii, the be- 
loved I’ersis, and other women who apiiear lo have 
laboured in the gospel. Tlieir mode of eoiidm'liiig| 
pnlilie worslu]! likewise illnstrates the enlirem’.ss of 
their dependence on till) ‘internal light.' In other 
religious Imdius the minister 1ms a sot Jiinu ol 
wonship, through wliicli he must i'll, whelln'r he 
feels dovontly disposed or not. T'his seonm ohjee- 
tionahle to the I'l-iends, who meet and I'enmii'i in 
silence until they believe Ihemsidves iiiovimI to speak 
by the Ihdy tlliost. Their lira, vers luid [iiiiises are, 
for the most part, silent and inward. 'I'liey ]iiel'ei' 
to make melody in their hearts nnlo God, eimsider' 
ing such to he more .spiritual than tho outward 
service of tho voice. 

The doctrine of tho 'interiial light’ has also led 
tho Friends to rc,iect tlie ordiiianens of Baptism and 
tho Lord’s .Supper ns those are otiHorvoil b.v other 
Christians. They believe the Christian Iniplism to 
he a s]iiritnal one, and not, like the .lewish and 
licatheii hapti,?ms, one with water; in support of 
which tiicy <pu>te, among oilier passagi's, the words 
of John tho Baptist himself ; ‘ I liaiilise. you with 
water, hut there eonuiLh one after mo who shall 
baptise .you with tho Holy Ghost and with lire.’ 
Simihrrly do they regard tlie rite of the lluehiiriHl. 
It is, say they, inward and spiritual, ami eimsinls 
not in ;inyHymholic lireaking of bread ami drinking 
of wine, but in that daily communion with Christ 
through the Hol.yBpirit, and thrmigli IJm olieilienee 
of faith, by winch the believer is nonrished ;unl 
strengthened. They lielievo that the last words of 
the dying Hedeeinor on the cross, ‘it is Unished,’ 
announced the entire aholitioii of symholie riles, 
that, under Llio luiw spirilual disiieiisiition then 
introduced, tlie necessity for sueU, as a ineiiuH of 
arriving at truth, ceased, anil Lbat their pliieo has 
been abundantly siiii|ilied by the Comforler, the 
Holy Gho.st, wild, so olhee it miw is to lead and guide 
nieii into all truth. The true Christian siipiier, 
according to them, is set fortli in I'evelation- 
‘Behold I stand at tlie door and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice and ojioii the door, 1 will co’mo in 
unto him, and will snp with him and he wilh me,' 
For the same reason— v’iz. that the leaching ol the 
Spirit is inward and spiritual— -ilio Friends igmn-e 
the religious ohserviiin’e of days and times, with 
the exception of the Saliliath. 

The fcvking or administering of oaths is regarded 
by Friends as iiioon.siHtent with the eouuiuuul of 
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(Mirisl, ‘Rwoiir not. lU all,’ and with the exhorta- 
lioii i)f the ajiGHthi .lames — ‘ Alinve all thinf'S, iny 
hvethi'un, swear not, neither l)y heiiven, ncilherliy 
the earth, neither by any other oath ; hut let yonr 
yea he yea, and your nay, n.ay ; lest yc fall iiilo 
condonniation ’ (sou Airii’lUMA'J'lON). They also 
refused to pay tithes for the in.aiutenanee of what 
ilioy hold to ho a hireliiifr niiniatry, believing tiuit 
( Ihrist jmt an end to the priesthood and eeremonial 
n.saguH instituted under the iilosaie dispensation, 
and that he Huhstitntod none in their place, fn 
consQiiucuco, all oonsisteut Tricuds wore regularly 
ntuloled of jdate, furniture, or other goods, to the 
value of the amount due. The conversion of tithe 
info rciit-i'hiirijc (sciu Tl'I’lIUK), however, h.as, in the 
opinion of many Friends, largely removed objec- 
tions to the iiaymeut to this ocelcHiaHtift.al demand. 
In legfird to the civil magistracy, while they respect 
and honour it, .as ordained of (Jod, they are eare- 
fill to warn the momhers of their Soeh'ty against 
thoiightlesHly ineiuTing' its responsihilitios, involv- 
ing as it does the administration of oaths, the 
issuing of orders and Avarrants in reference to eccles- 
iastical dem, anils, the calling' out of an armed force 
in casus of civil commotinn, and other duties iiicou- 
sistent with the peaceful priiieiplcs of the .Society, 
The Friends have likewise consistently prote-sted 
against Avar in all its forma ; and the Society has 
re]iealodlj( adA’iaod its niemhors against aiding and 
assisting' in the conveyance of soldiers, their hag- 
gag'u, anus, ammuiiition, or mililary storcH. They 
regard the profossioii of arms and lighling, not only 
as diamoti'ically oppoHud to the general .spirit of 
Ohrist, wliosu advent aviis sung' by aiigids in those 
Avords ; ‘dlory to (rod in the higdie.st, and on earth 
leacc, good-Avill toAvard mou j ' hut as positively 
orhidden by .suoli procu|itH as — ‘ Love your enemies, 
hlesH them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, aud pray for tlioiii Avhich dospitcfnlly use 
you and porseeute you j ’ also, ‘ Uesisl not evil hut 
Avhiwnovor shall smite thee on thy riglit cheek, turn 
to him the other also ; ’ aud, Avliile they acknowledge 
that temporary calamities may result from adopting 
this principle iif noii-rusislanoe, they have sn strong 
a faith in its lieitig essentially the iliotate of divine 
love to the Christian heart tliat they believe (iod, 
by his AA'ine and omnipotent proviileiico, could and 
Avill yet make it ‘mighty to tllu pulling doAvn of the 
slrimgholds of iniipiity. The Avorld, they hclioA'o, 
Avill hy-aiul-hy confess that the peace-makers are 
most truly the ehildron of (Iod. The ollbrts of the 
Society for the emancipation of the shaves are a 
part of modern liritisli history. They ni.ay most 
certainly l.ay claim to having cultivated tlio moral 
souse of their felloAV-couutrymcii in regard to this 
important (luustion. As early as 1727 they com- 
inoncod to ‘ censure ’ the fcraflio in slaves, as a prac- 
tice ‘ neither coiumcudahlo nor alloAved,’ and gradu- 
ally AA’arincd in their opposition, until the Avholc 
nation felt the glow, and entered Avith onthu-siasm 
on the Avork of abolition. In respect to Avhat may he 
called minor points, the Friends arc also very scrup- 
ulous ! they olijoct to ‘ halls, gamiug-places, hor.se- 
Ajiccs, and playhousos, those nurseries of dehauchcry 
and AvickednoHs, the burden and grief of the sober 
part of other societies as avoH as of our OAvn,’ The 
Fi'inted Epistle of the yearly mooting of 1864 con- 
tain, s a Avaruing against indulging in music, especi- 
ally Avhab goes by the name of ' sacred musio,’ and 
denounces musical exhibitions, such as oratorios, 
as essentially a ‘profanation’ — the tendency of 
these things being, it is alleged, ‘ to AvithdraAV the 
soul from that quiet, humhlo, and retired frame in 
Avhich jn-ayer and praise may he truly ollered Avith 
the s])irit and Avith the understanding also,’ They 
object, besides, to ‘the hurtful tendency of read- 
ing plays, romances, novels, and other peniicious 
hooks;’ and the yearly meeting of 17(34 ‘recom- 


meiids to every memher of our Society to discourage 
and suppress the same.’ A similar recommenda- 
tion Avas issued liy tlio Society in 18.61 for the lieneiit 
of ‘younger F’riends’ in particular, Avlm avouIiI 
•appear to have been tasriiig the forbidden fniit. 
'The Frinted Epistle of the yearly meetijig of 1724 
likoAvi.se ‘ advises .against imitating the vain custom 
of Ave.aring oi- giving mourning, and all cxtrav.sg.ant 
expcu.ses aliouli the interment of the dead,’ and tliis 
advice lias been repeatedly renoAved. A mnltitndo of 
other minute peculiarities which it iroiild he tedious 
to note ill detail, distinguish the Friends from their 
felloAV-dliriHtiaii.s, hut one or tAVo of tliese may liere 
ho reforied to, Tlie Friends liaA'C from their rise, 
by example and iircee]it, urged upon tlieir niemhers 
‘plainness of speech, liehavium, and aii]iarel,’ .and 
hence, in the matters of dress and address, have 
arisen certain outwanl jieeuliariLics by which a 
‘ F'l'ieml ’ could .ahvays he distingnislied. Tn .spcccli 
they invariably make use nf ‘tlieo’ and ‘ thim ’ in 
addressiiig a single persnn, Avitliont respect tn 
rank, .station, or authority, and in siqqinrt of this 
they ]ilead correct gi'aimiiar and the cxaiiqile nf 
fieriptiire. 

They also felt called to cease from denoting the 
scA’cral months of the year and days of tlio Aveck 
by the naine.s nsiially made use of in designating 
tlieni. Iiihlead nf .lamiiiry, Fehruary, fvc., or 
Monday, Tue.sday, itc., they adopted ‘ Fir, st Month, 
‘.Second Month,’ ‘First Day,' '.Second D.ay,’ Ac. 
For their practice in this respect they asserted 
tliat the nami's of the days and nimitlis used by 
otlieis Avei'c given to them in liojiour of ‘ heathen 
deities,’ and this they re.solutely refused to conn- 
teii.ance. Though tliere is not noAV tlie same uni- 
formity of iiractico thrmighimt the body in some 
of the minor jieiniliaritics, Llioy are tn a cimsidor- 
ahlo extent retained and adheied to. 

(3) Dinn'ph'iir. —Vty the term di.scijdiiiu the Friends 
nmlcrstand ‘all those lU'rangemunLH and rogiihi- 
tioiLs Avhich are instituted for the civil and religious 
benefit of a Christian ciiurcii.’ The neeessity for 
such discipline soon began to mak(‘ itself felt, and 
the resuK, Avas the institution of certiiiii meetings 
or assemiilies. These are four in nunilier : the lirst, 
the Pirjifirafh'e meetings; second, Llic l\hnihly 
nioeling.s ; third, the Qitartoiy meetings ; ami, 
fourth, the Ycttvly meetings. Tlio llr.st are usually 
comiiosed of tlie momhers in .any given place, in 
which tlioro arc generally tAvo nr mnve Friends of 
p.arh sex, Avluiso duty i.s to act as overseers of the 
meeting, taking cojjnisaneo of hirtlis, marriages, 
burials, removals, Ac., the condnet of meniliers, 
Ac., and reporting thereon to tlio monthly meet- 
ings, to Avhom the executive deiiartmont of the dis- 
cipline is ohielly oonlided. The inoiitlily mceling.s 
decide in cases of A’iolatiim of discijiline, and have 
the poAvor of cnttiiig oil' or disoAviiing all Avho by 
their improper conduct, false doctrines, or other 
gross errors, bring' reproach on the .Society, aUluingh 
the aeen.sed have the right of .appeal to the quarterly 
meetings, and from those again to the yearly, avIioso 
clecisioiis are linal. The nuintlily meetings are also 
enipoAvercd to apiirovc and acknoAvledge ininistevs, 
ns Avell as to appoint ‘ .serious, discreet, and judici- 
ous Friends, aa’Iio are not miiiisters, tenderly to 
oiieonvago and help young niinistors, and advise 
others, as tlicy, in the Avisdom of Cod, .sec occasion.’ 
They also execute a variety of other miportant 
clutias. The quarterly iiioetings are oonipo.sed of 
Rovoral monthly meetings, and exercise a sort of 
general supervision over the latter, from Avliom 
they receive reports, and to Avhoiu they give such 
advice and doci.sions ns they think right. The 
yearly meeting oonsi.sts of seloet or ropresontative 
members of the quarterly meetings. Its function 
is to consider generally the entire condition of the 
Society in nil its a.'speots. It receives in writing 
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answers to c^uestions it lias previously aficliesseil to 
the auliordinate meetings, delibeiatos upon them, 
and legislates accoidingly. To it exclusively the 
legislative power belongs. Though thus constituted 
somewhat aceoiding to Presbyterian order, yet any 
nieniher of the Society may attend and talce pait 
in the proceedings. 

Women have also a .special sphere of discipline 
allotted to them: they inspect and relieve the 
wants of the poor of their own sex, take cog- 
nisance of proposal for marriage, deal with female 
delinquents privately, and imder certain restric- 
tions may even do so officially, though in the 
‘testimony of disownment’ they have always the 
assistance of ineinbev.s of the other sex. 

The Society of Friends, in the multitude of its 
regulations, lias not foigotteii the poor ; charity in 
its" narrower, as well as in its broader sense, has 
always been a beautiful feature of its members. 
The care of the poor was one of tile earliest evi- 
dences which Cliristiauity afforded to the Gentiles 
of the superiority and divine character of its prin- 
ciples ; and it is honourable to the society that a 
similar provision for those united to them iu reli- 
gious fellowship appears to have boon one of the 
earliest occasions of their meetings for discipline. 
Nevertheless, in aceordanoe with their ruling prin- 
cijile, that all Christian duty should he left for its 
fulfilment to tlve spontaneity of Gliristiui love, 
and not perfonned under compulsion of any kind, 
'the provision for the poor is purely voluntary:’ 
yet their liberality is proverbial throughout Britain 
and America. Their number .at piosent amounts, 
it is believed, to about 120,000, of whom more than 
90,000 belong to the United States. 

See Fox's Journal ; Sewel's Hittlovy of the Quakers 
(1722); Besse’s Sufferings of the Quakers (1752); 
Gurneys Observations on the Pacutiarities of the Society 
of Friends (1821); Neale’s History of the Puritans; 
Eowntree’s Quakerism Past and Present (1859) ; Joseph 
Smith’s DescriptUe Catalogue of Hooks by Friends (2 vols. 
1867) ; Hook of Christian Discipline of the Society of 
Friends (1883); F. Storrs Turner, I'he Quakers; a 
Study, Historical and Critical (1890). 

Friends of tlie People, an association 
formed in 1793 in London to obtain parliamentary 
reform by constitutional means. Among its 
members were Lords Lauderdale, Kiimaird, John 
Russell, and Edward Fitzgerald, and such cora- 
monei-s as Grey, Mackintosh, Malcolm Laiiig, 
Dudley North, Erskine, Samuel Rogers, and 
Sheridan. 

_Frlcs, Elias, a Swedish botanist, was born, 
loth August 1794:, in the district of Perasjii in 
SmSland, and studied at Lund, where he early 
taught hotany._ In 1834 . he was called to the 
chair of Practical Economics at Upsala, with 
which in 1851 that of Botany was conjoined. 
Fries introduced into Sweden the morphological 
theory in his Systema Orbis Vegetabilis (1825). 
His Systcmi Mycologkum (3 vols. 1820-32) was 
long the standard work on the elashification 
of fungi, of ivliieh he gave a relatively com- 
plete catalogue in Suninia Vegetabilium Scandi- 
naviai (2 vols. Stockholm, 184(5-49). He wrote a 
series of useful books on the Ilymenomyoetic, on 
lichens, and on the flora of Scandinavia, move 
Iiarticulariy of Sweden. Among his monographs 
Rfstormni Jfficraciormn (Upsala, 
1848) deserves especial mention. In 1851 Pries ' 
was appomted director of the botanical mnseum 
and garden at Upsala. and in 1853 rector of the 
nmvei-sity. He resigned in 1857, and died there, 
Stii February 1878. 

Fries,. Jakob Feiedeich, the founder of a 
pluffisophio selrool in Germany, was born at Barby, 
m Prussian Saxony, 23cl August 1773, studied at 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1805 was called to Heidel- 
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Lerg as professor of PliiloHopliy luid Miitlieiiiatics. 
Ill 1816 he accepted a call to the chair ol Siiccula- 
tive Philosophy at Jena, but was (lc|uiycd ol lim 
iirofcf'^^oi'ship on acconnt ol Ijih pjivlioipiiuoiv \\\ 
the deniocratic disturbances of 1819. In 1821, 
however, he was iqipointed to the chaii' of I liyHics 
and Mathematic, s, which he occupied till bin dcalli, 
loth August 1843. Amongst his more iiiiporlaiit 
books are System dcr Philosophic, (1804); A'cmi 
Kritik dcr Vcrnmft (3 vols, 1807); Sysim drr 


dcr Philosophic (1837-40). Taking the Kaulian 
pihilosophy for his startiiig-lioiiil:, Fi'U's ilcinoii- 
strated that intiiitivo psychology iiiiisL lio the 
basis of nil 2>hifi>:‘'(>l>fii('toS- Tims, through inner 
experience <t gmsteriori .we learn to know the sub- 
jective a priori conditions of Iciiowledgo ; iiiid 
through intuitive prescntiiueiit or faith ivo dorivo 
our certainty of the reality of tliiii/fs llieuiselves. 
From inner assuranco of the essential worth luid 
piorsonal dignity of men Ilow tlio deiiiiitioils mid 
sanctions of ethics, and fioui.tl.ie sumo soureii origi- 
nate our fcstbe.tic and leligiouH feelings. See 
Henke, J. E. Fries {im). 

Friesland, or VuimAND (iineieiil Frisia), in 
its widest sense, a.s the country of tlio l'’UHimi race, 
included, the modern provinces of Zealand, North 
and South Holland, jiiirt of IHrcclit, li'rieslmid 
proper, and Groningen in Tlollmid, Logntluu' willi 
Prussian East Friesland and a part of Oldoiilmrg, 
the western coast of Sleswick hetwni'n tlio lOidor 
and the Tondern, and the islands of Hylt, Fifin', 
Noi'dstvand, and others. The jirevineo of h’ues- 
land proper in the NeUie.vliuulH is heniided N. Iiy 
the German Ocean and \V. and SW. by the 
Zuider Zee. It Is sometimes ealled West Frii'Mlaiid 
to distinguish it from East Frie.shuiil. Area, P3K3 
sq. 111 .; nop. (1875) 311,24(5 ; (1885) 330,801!. Tlie 
land is flat, iu some parts hifiow tlie level of tlm 
sea, and is cut up by eanals mid HtromiiH. Tlio 
lowlands are prnteeleil by artUleial hank,s or dykes. 
Lakes and niaislies are nuiiierous. The dykes, 
sluices, and canals arc under the eare ef a Njii'eial 
hoard, and are Icept up at tlio local (i.vqienHO. The 
inland and sea waters alimmd with lisli, Uieli 
pastures cover a third part ef the Hurfaee, The 
Iioises. cattle, and slieep are all of e.xeellenl. liveedH. 
Large quantities of jioat are dug. The eaiulal is 
Leeuwariloii, and the chief )H)i't llarlhigen, wlieiico 
arc shipiiod elieoso and hutU'.v (iiio.stlv to Isuidon), 
homes, cattle, leather, and wool. 'J'lio elimato is 
moist and mi, sty, hut not raw. The iiiliahitniils, 
who are descended from the aneient Frisiaus, speak 
a ]mculiar dialect. The indu.stries are uninqiortmi t, 
— jEa-st Friesland, with an area of 120(1 sq. m., and 
a pop. amounting (1885) to 211,825, formerly a 
princumlity of Westphalia, now forms the llano- 
vcviiui district of Aurioh ; eliief towns, lOiiiden and 
Auiich. It is hounded N. by the German Oeemi 
and W. hy the Nothoriauds. Juke West h’rieslmid 
it is low and ilat. With the help of the I’niHsiaii 
government the moor.s are being roohumed and cul- 
tivated. Fi.sliing and agiieulturo constitute tlio 
chief emplo.ymunt of the inhahilantH, who are 
Frisians. This province has frcijiieiitly cliangeil 
owueis .since 1744, when the family el' Uirkseiia, 
in whoso possession it had been for llffO years, 
beoamo extinot. ft was ilml ceded to Prussia, 
next incorporated by Napoleon witli rfollaml and 
Franco; in 1813 it was restored to Prussia; iu 
1815 it was ceded to Ifaiiovor, along with wliicli 
Prussia. See Fei.sianh, mid 
H. M. DtmghLy’a Friosland Jl/erB.i‘ (1889). 

Frieze, in classical architecture, the contral 
portion of the Enttiblfl,tui’G (q,v. ). Vitruvius alwo 
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calls 11 the /ophovus ( ‘ Ufe-lieaving ’ ) from its being 
frequently ornamented ivith .sculpture. Similarly, 
the term frieze i.s .sometimes applied to any onriehed 
horizontal baud. 

Frigate {Vx. frignU, H&X. fregata), formerly a 
long, nairow \'G.ssel propelled by oiir.s and .sails, used 
in the Moditerraiioaii on oecasiou.s wheu speed was 
requisite. 'Die namo tlion came to he applied to 
nion-of-wav, of a class svnaller than line-oMiattle 
ships, and carrying fiom twenty to fifty gnn.s, 
which wore distrihuled on the main and upper 
decks, I’hey were omidoyed in the great wans of 
the 18th and early ])ait of the 19th centuries, as 
.scouts and cruisers. 'I’lio frigate was usually swift, 
easily managed, and capable nf beating well to 
windward. She became, tlnncforo, the favourite 
sbip in war-time, and bm'c o!V a large pvopovtinn 
of the prize-money, h’rigatos also aerveit to ohiaiii 
inforiuatiou as to the movements of hostile lleots, 
and to guide the sailing of their own ; l)iit it was 
unnsual for them to join in the lino of battle, their 
exploits ordinarily (iccurriiig in engagemonls with 
single ships of their own elass. With steam and 
tho growth of the royal navy in later times 
frigates were developed more than any other mon- 
of-war, and many el the largest ship.s in tho navy 
belonged to this class, sucli as the iron-plated 
IFnrrwr, of (iOOO tons, three times tho huKlon of 
any ship of the lino in Nelson’s Heats. Now, how- 
ever, those are all shiiis of the past, iueapahlo of 
contending w ith the tui roted uuinstorH which carry 
niodoru artillery, ami tlio muno frigate itself has 
(lisaiqieaied fiom tlio Ahtiii/ IJut, tho term ‘ornisor’ 
— armoured or nuarmoui'od— -having taken its place. 
This is true also of tho Uuitctl States navy. 

FrigJifc Itii'd, or Man-op-wai! Ihui) (Twhij- 
pBii’n aijiiilii), a tropical inariue hiid, placed near 
polujans and ooruioraut.s iu tho order Slcgaiio- 
jiodes. In ilight it is oxtremoly powerful, and 
makes use of iU HwiCtness and streugtb to force 
other Idl'd, s to surroudtu' tlieir prey. Tlio food con- 
sists of lisli, whicli, it not stolon, are caught at tho 
surface. Flyiiig-ll.sh are said to form an iuiportaub 
constitnemt of its diet. It may ho hcou out at sea 
100 miles from laud, but nests and breeds on tho 
coasts of tho tropical AUautio and Pacilic— c.g. 
off Honduras, where vast ‘rookeries’ have liccu 
deserlhcd. The bird i.s large, measming about 
'1 feet ill length, ivith very long wiiig.s and tail. 



Frigate Bird ( Tuchi/jieies aquilu). 

Tho healc is hooked, and almost twice as long as 
the head. Tho prevalent colour Is hrovraish- 
hlack ; tho female has a white breast, and, like the 
young birds, differs in minor points from the adnlt 
male. In some parts it is said to become liaJf- 
taiuo, and oven to be available for letter- carrying. 


Frigga, in northern mythology, the wife of 
Odin, who seems to have occupied an analogous 
position to that of Venus in lioman mythology, 
yiio was also the godde.ss of the earth and of 
maii'iage, ami was frequently confounded, and 
latterly quite identified, with Freyja (q.v.). She 
Avas tho only >Scaiidinavian deity placed among, st 
the stars; Orion’s belt is called in Swedish Vrigga’s 
distaff. Fimn her Friday talce.s its name. 

Frilled Lizard. See Chlamydosaurus. 

FrillS'C Tree {Chwnanthns), a genus of 
Oleace.as of which tho common .spocie.s or Fringe 
T'lce or Snowllower {C, virginica), found in the 
United States fiom 39“ hit. to the Gulf of IMexico, 
i.s a largo shrub with very mmierons snow-wliite 
llowcM in panielcd racemes. Tho limb of the 
corolla is divided into four long lineav segurents, 
Avheuee the name fringe tree. The fruit is an oval 
drupe. The tiee i.s ficqnently cultivated as an 
ornamental plant, 'J’he root hark is narcotic. 

Fringillida'. See 1 'Tnoii. 

Frischc.S lIafl‘(‘Ficsh-water Bay’), a lagoon 
on tho coast of I'nissia, south-east of the Gulf of 
Danzig, abont fiO mile.s in length, 4 to 11 inilcH 
broad, anil 332 .sq. m. in area. It was once entirely 
walled off from tho Baltic by a narrow S)iit of 
land, tliiimgh which a passage, 124-7 feet wide and 
feet deep, was cut in IfilO dniing a violent 
.storm. Tho Haff is 10 to 10 feet deep. 

Fri.sifUlS) a people of Teutonic .stock, who, 
Tacilns says, rvlion the lionianR Hast came into 
contact with them, occupied tho maritime region 
extoudirrg from tho Scheldt to tho Eins and Weser. 
They sulmiitted to tlio Koman power in the reign 
of ])i'u.sris, and weie loyal nnd helpful tributaries 
until stung into revolt in 28 a.d. liy the extol tion.s 
of a Roman provincial oilieer, From that time 
oinvards they rendered only snllen submission to 
the empire, and more than once revolted and 
maintairred their irrdepoudeneo for seme years. 
They wore sea-roi'er.s, as Avell as herdsmen and 
hinsl'iandmen, ami took part along with the Angles 
and Saxons in tho eoncpiest of Britain. We next 
read of tliem as oil'ciing a stnbhom resistance 
not only to tlio introduction of Christianity, but 
also to tlio oiieuinchriieiils of tlio Frankish power 
from tho south ; in fact, iu spite of the efforts 
of Wilfrid of York, the ilrst missionary among 
the Frisians, and liis sucees.sor.s Willilirord and 
Boniface, the Chiistian religion does not seem 
to have obtained footing in Frisia beyond the 
actual lirnita of Frankish dominion until tho com- 
plcto ahsorjition of the Fiiaiaiis| land in the empire 
of Charlcniagiio. In tho iiieaiithiio they had waged 
an almost continuous war against the Franks. 
Their king lladbod, although driven out of western 
Frisia (from the Scheldt to tho Zirider Zoo) in 089 
by Pepin, so far turned the tables after the death 
of this king that ho sailed up tlie Rhine to Cologne, 
ami defeated Charles IMartel, in 710. Their last 
indopeiidenl piiiicc, I’oppo, rvos defeatcd.and slain 
by CMiarlos Martel in 734, and the conquest of the 
Frisians rvas completed by Cliarleniagne. At the 
partition of the Fraiikisli empire made at Verdun hr 
843 Frisia heeanio part of Lotharingia or Lorraine. 
Ill Oil, however, when Lotharingia sceeded from 
the eastern to join the wosLorn Frankish empire, 
the districts of eastoni Frisia {from the Zuider 
Zee to tho Weser) assorted their independence, 
nnd formed tliciiifielves into a sort of doniocratio 
confederated republic, until in the first half of 
the Ifith century they became virtually a count- 
ship, being ruled by the dynasty of the Cirksena 
down to the extinction of tire family in 1744, when 
Pimssia took possession of it. Meanwhile tho 
western half of Frisia had for the most part been 
absorbed in the bishopric of Utrecht and tho 
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of HolUind, though not u'itliout^ a most 
‘.tiihhorn I'esif'tanee on the part of the Firaans, a 
resistance which liad not wholly died^ out i>y the 
end of tlie iotli ceiitiiiy. 3u fact in^ 1457 the 
Emperor Eredciich III. lecogiiised their iuinietliate 
de])endence upon the empire. And it was only in 
149S tlmt their .staunch love of liberty was fliially 
crushed hy Alhcjd of Saxony, whom Maximilian 
had appointed hereditary iinperial governor of 
Frisia. From lo23, when the governoreiup fell to 
Cliarles Y., Frisia became virtually a pait of the 
Netherlands, and from that time onwards shared 
their destiny. 

The Frisian language is a luemher of the Low 
German family, coining iiiteriiiediate between Old 
Saxon and Angdo-Saxon. It.s most striking 
peculiarity is the modification of /r and p into is 
before the letters c and i. The oldest existing 
specimens of the language do not go hack beyond 
the Util and loth centuries, and consist princiiially 
of the old iaiv cndch and similar ollicial dociiiiieiits 
(collected in llichthofen, Fricsischs licchisqudlai, 
1840), The eelelirated Zc.y Fristonmn, aUlioiigli it 
helungs jirohahly to the period of Cliarleniague, is 
composed in Latin, and contains a very meagre 
sprinklin" of Frisian terms. At the iiresent day 
piiire Fri.sian is spoken only by the peasantry in the 
ve-t of lltttcli Friesland and in one or two isolated 
districts of Prinssian East Friesland, and is 
cultivated by a small coterie of men of literary 
taste in Holland. Corrupt forms are .spoken in 
Heligoland and in parts of Jutland and Elcswick. 
Gyshei't Japicx ocoiipio.s tlie lir.st place amongst 
Frisian writers, liaving published in 1068 a volume 
of poems entitled Fncschc ItijmicnjB. Other books 
held in gi'cat esteem hy the Frisians are a comedy, 
Waatze Qribherts Brilloft, dating from the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, and the popular work. 
It Lihbeti fen Actfjt/e Ijshmnts (1827). Hct Ocra 
Liiuht Bok, of which an EiigUsh edition appeared 
in 1877, though purporting to he of vast antnjuity, 
was really written hy a sliip-carpentor, Over tie 
Linden (1811-73). Hesides those, quite modern 
works have been written by E. and J. II. 
Halbei'tsina, Salvovda, Pnsthumus, Windsma, 
Dykstra, Deketli, Van der 1'’ecn, Van Asseii, an<l 
others. The most important production in northern 
Frisian, the corrupt dialect of Jutland and Sles- ' 
wick, is Hansen’s comedy Do Gidtshals. A society 
was founded at Franeker in 1829 for the study of 
the Frisian language and history. 

The most complete aocoim ts of Frisian literature arc 
perhaps to ho found in Mone, Vtbcmchl der niedor- 
Idndischen VolMitteratur alterer Fell (1838), and 
VinMer, Allijemcm nederduilsch cn friesah DialecUam 
(IHTSj. For the study of the languago, sec gi'aiuinais 
hy East, Grimm, Heyne, and A. H. Cummins (2d ed. 
bond. 188S), grammars, diotionarie.s, &a. hy BiohtJiofon 
(1840), J. Halhertsma (1874), Cadoviua Muller (died 
1725), Ten Doomkaat-Koolman (1877-85), Dirksen 
(1889), Outzeu (1837), Bendsen (1860), and Johansen 
(18b3). 

Frit (Chlorops frit), a small black Diplcrons 
corn-fly, common in North Europe, not known in 
Britain, doing gi'eat damage especially to hnidey 
(see COUN Insects). 

Frith. See Fiuth. 

Frith, John, leformer, was barn about 1303 at 
V’esteilmm, Kent, and from Eton passed to King’s 
College, Cambridge, whence in lS2o Wolsey hiuii- 
moned him to his new foundation at Oxford. A 
twelvmnonth later, limvever, .suspicion of heresy 
drove him a fugitive to the young Protestant uni- 
yer-iity of Marlrarg, and during lii.q fii'e years’ stay 
here he .saw' much of Tyndale and Patrick'llamilton, 
and wnote several Protestant treatises. Venturing 
hack to England in 1532, be w'as seized and lotlgcd 
in the Towel-, and on 4tli July 1533 wa.s burned at 


Kmitlilield. llo lias been cnlh'd the autlior of lhi> 
Anglican doctriuo of the Eurlniiist. 

Frith, Wti.uam Powm.r,, li.A., was liorn iil 
Aldliold, Vorksluie, on tlio (Hli danmiry 1810. lie 
studied art at Sass's Aeademy, London, and In 
the schools of the Hoyal Academy ; ami in IS 10 
exhibited lii.s 'Othello ami llesdinuouii’ in (he 
British Institution. He )]ainled portraits, ami jii.a 
early sirijjeet-piclme.s wore .seem's from tlie ICngli.sli 
and French chiH.sics. His ‘('oiuing of .\ge in the 
Olden Time’ lir.<jt brought its paiiiler iiilo milice, 
and bis celebrity was iurreased by ‘ Uiuusgato 
.Sands’ (1854); ‘Tlie llerl.y Day’ (1S.7H); and 
‘The Kaihvay .Station' (1862). llis later work.s 
include ‘ijliarlcs JI.’s Lust Sunday' (18117); 
‘Before Diiniur at lioswell's Lodgings’ (IKOS), 
wliicli in 1875 sold for 14567; Hie gauildiiig siili- 
jeets entitled ‘Tlie Hoad to Hniii ' ( I.S7.8) ; ami ‘A 
Private View, a Scene at the Hoyal Ariiileiiiy' 
(1883). Ills prodne- 
tions, rvliilc desti- f 

tnto of the I'luer art- J /' 

istic (|ualitie.s, Iiave I j 

been extremely popii- ft 
lav on aeeouiif, of the /MV®!*®! 

interest of tlieir snli- ft . 
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widely known by l| 'Sir 
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Sag SI, See loii- 
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Fritilliiry (I'W- ' 

tiUari<i)y a ^eiius ' 

of Liliacca*, oloficly / / I'nliillury 

allied to tlie lily an'd U'''>idh,rM wihnpris), 

tuliji, liei'liiirenns, linllHius-rooteii, witli lioll-sliajii'd 
perianth of six distinr.t segiiuuilH, eiu'h having 
a couspicuou.s ciicular nectary at the liaso. About 
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Gi'ovm. Imporial iuipo'UtJitt ) : 

0, flowoi' oiiliu'god, 

UvQVity species arc known, all paliyavcUe. AU o 
them have drooping ihnvera; somo of tlioni an 
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In'iHiiifiTl. (Bus HjiocicH only I*! a native of Britain, 
tlio (ioiuinnii Eritillary (A'. alno called 

iSiiiiko’H Hoad, ( ilnMjiR'r-llowor, v!vc., vliicli in found 
in iiioadowH and pastures in the cast and south of 
England, lloweriiiK in Airril or May. Thoy arc 
s|)c«ially ]d(‘ntifiil in tlio hlaydaleii wiiior-nwiuUnvsf, 
Oxford. Thu llowcrs ai'(i pale or diu'k purplu, 
tus.selatcd with dark niarkinf;s, HomotioioR croam- 
whito. Many varietic.s aru in cultivation.- — Tlits 
genus inelnduH thu Orown Imporial (X iinjiierk(li.\), 
which ^vas hronglit from Ter.sia to (lonstautiiioi)le 
in the lUtlr century, and thence introduced through 
the imperial garden at Vienna i)i to western Europe, 
where it soon Irocainc a constant inniato of the her- 
liaceons liovdev. 'i’ho hull) of the coniuion specieB, 
hut still more of this one, is |)oisonous. 

J'T'ii.iUsU'y, a namo given to a munhor of 
hnttorilies (Argynnis, Molitica, &c.), some of which 
arc connnon in Britain, from the lusonddance of 
the coloni'ing' on the upper .surface of their wings to 
that of tlie llowcrs of the connnon fiitillary. 

frluli (Rcr, In'icuil, lull. Fdi'iiid Jiilii), the 
name of a district formerly gin’cined hy inde- 
pendent duku.M, lying at the head of tho (lulf of 
Venice. With a total poiiulation of ahout 700,000, 
and a total area of some .7-170 sip nr., it is rlivided 
hcfcwecn Ausli'ian Eviuli, emiivacing the districts 
of (Jiir/, (rradi.sea, and Idria, and Italian Eriuli, 
including tin; province of Ifdinoaml tho dtstriet of 
I’ortognmi'o. hTiuli is rich in corn and wine, and 
has imicli metallic wealih and uumcron.s mineral 
spving.s. 'I'lio iuliiiliitants, calleil i''urlaiu\ arc 
mostly Italians, some of l-hem speaking a i)oc.nliar 
dialect containing several (Jcliic olomeuts. h’rinli 
constituted one of tlio Uili'ty-si.x duchies inlowhicli 
tliu hnmliards divided tlio nortlinf Italy, and shared 
tlio vieissitudo.s of its noiglihour states. 

Fl'ObCllillS, JoANNKs, the learned printer, was 
horn in li’mueonia in 14(10, founilcd a jiriuting- 
olllco at Basel in 1401, and imhlishcd a Lathi 
Billie, editions of Cyprian, Te.rtnllian, Hilary, Ain- 
hrose, and the (ireek New Testament (149(1). 
As correctors to the (ircss ho employed .such men 
as (KcohiinpadiuH ,aud Erasmus ; and he.twccn Will 
and 1,')97, tlic year of hi.s death, he issued 301) works 
(including all those of Eiusiinis), wolJ iirinted and 
■wonderfully free of error, 

Frobi.siit'r, Hiit M.tiiTiN, one of the great 
ICli/ahethau suauiou, was horn in Yorkshire, either 
at AHotts (near Wakoliold) or at Doueastor ahout 
LTln. Hunt to sea as a hoy, he traded to Guinea 
and olsGwhcro, and sceiu.s at an early age to have 
hoeome po.s,se,ssed hy liis life-long dream of a north- 
■)ve.st passage to Cathay. After long solicitations 
he was enabled, chiolly by helj) of Warwick, to set 
.sail northwards round tlie Blietland hslands, 7th 
Juno 1570, witli the Gnhrirl and tlio Michiid of 20 
toms each and a pinnace of 10 tons, with a total 
com[ilcmoiit of thirty-live men. Tlie pinnace w.as 
soon lost in the storms that followed, and the 
hrirhurl (loHovted, hut ]''v()hislior hold on his 
adventuroms course, was almost lost on the coast 
of Greonlaml, and reached Labrador on tho 28th 
July. Ei'om Hall’s Island at the inoulli of 
Ei'o'iiishov Bay his men carried aw’ay some. ‘ black 
eai’th,' whii;li'wa,s sujiposeil in London, whither he 
arrived on Oetoher Dtli, to eontaiii gold. Next 
year a now expedition was litted out with much 
oiitliuHiasni, tlio queen herself supplying from the 
royal navy a vessel of 200 toms. The couiiti'y 
around Hall’s Island was formally taken and 
named Mala Inm/nitn, and ahuinlance of tho 
black earth was hrought to England. Yet another 
and well-appointed oxpedil-ioii was deapatclied in 
1578, but Avas liavasaed hy storms rvitliont and 
dissensions within, and returned home rvitli a great 
cargo of tho ore, from which, however, no more 
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gold could he extracted. Of Frohishor we licar 
hut little during tho next icw yciu’s, hut in 1585 
ho couinmndcd a ves.scl in Drake’s expedition to 
the West indies, did good service in the piepiara- 
tory task of haniiioring the desigms of iS])ain, and 
in tho .striigglu ivith the Arimula em'ered himself 
with glory liy liis conduct in the. Trhmph, and was 
rcwaidcd hy the Imiionr of knighthood. Ei'ohi.slier 
next mairicil a daughter of Lord Wentrvorth, and 
settled down as a country gentleman, hut rvas soon 
again at tho more congenial task of sconi'ing the 
.seas for the trciisuro-ships of Spain, At the .siege 
of Crozon near Brest in the November of 1594 he 
received a u’onnd of rvliich ho died at Plyniontli on 
the 22(1 of the same month. His Three Voyages 
were edited hy Admiral Colliiismi for tho Hakluyt 
.Society (1897). There i.s a Life hv Bev. F. Jone,s 
(187.S): 

Frobi.ShCl* May, an inlet oponing we.stward 
near the mouth of Davi.s Strait into tho territoiy 
called hy Erohi, slier il/cfo Incugnitu, at the .sonthem 
end of Ballin Land, It is ahout 200 miles long hy 
above 20 wide, rvilh iiiggcd nionntninons .shorc.s. 
It was till Hall’s voyage called Frnhi.sher Siraii, 
hoing eironoon.sly regarded a.s a pass, age into 
Hudson flay. 

Frofibcl, Fifinnuic'ir Wiliihmt August, Gor- 
man educational reformer, was hoi'n at Oherweiss- 
hack in Thnrin(iia, 21at April 1782. liis studies 
at Jena being iuterrupLod hy tho death of his 
father in 1802, he was compelled to shift as he.st he 
could for .a, living, until in 1805, at Frankfort-oii- 
tho-Main, ho found liis true vocation in teaching. 
Tho next live yeans he spent partly at Fr.ankfort, 
partly at Yverdmi in Switzenaiid, at tho latter 
place in clo.se intimacy with I’estalozzi. Tlien for 
a cou])le of yoai's he resumed liis studies, this time 
chielly in the natur.al science, s, at (iidtiiigon .and 
Berlin. But again they were intoi’rnpted ; tlie War 
of Liberation Imilco nut, and Froohel .joinod Lilt- 
zow’h corps, 'I'wo yeans after the conclusion of 
peace !\c got his Ihkt opiiovtunity to realise his 
Imig-meditatPil jiriiiciples of education ; he made a 
start at Giic.shuim in Tlmringia, hut in tho follow- 
ing year (1817) tvansfcried Ids scliool to Kuilliaii, 
Avliere lie was slmi'tl.v aftonvards joined hy his 
duvolcil Mends and disciples, Langethal and 
Middendorll'. At (liis time the charactci’istic idea 
of his teaching Avas tliat tho root of all educational 
development is action, Avhicli^has for its ultimate 
aim not 011)5' )noro jdi5'.sical oxcrctso, hut also tlie 
unfolding and Htrongthoning of the mental poAvers ; 
and underlying this Avas tho conviction that tho 
real imrpos'e of odneation .should ho to encourage 
the child to groAv naturall5’ and apontaneoiisly, 
unfolding all its poAA’crs acoording to tlie inner 
organic Uiavs of its being, just as groAv plants and 
animals and crystals. In 1820 he exiiounded hi.s 
vicAvs in a Avork entitled Vie Mcnselicncrziching. 
With the vicAv of extending his B5'Btem, Frooliel in 
18,Sl estnliltshed a hranoli institution in tho canton' 
of Lucerno in HAvitzorland, Avhich, however, cimhl 
never make headwa5^ a.gain.st the oppo.sition of the 
RiOman Gatholic clergry. Hence, ailev starting an 
oi'phanago at Biirgdorf in Born, AA'lievo also he 
began to train teachers for eclAAcational Avork, 
Froehol retiirnod to the centre of Goi'imuiy, and in 
1839 oiieiied at Blaiikeiihiirg, not far from Kuillinu, 
his lirst Kindergarten (q.v.) school. The rest of 
his life AVOfl spent in the advocacy of kiiulergarteu 
.schools and in organising them ; hut along Avil.h 
these labours he coiubinetl the training of teachers 
to carr5' on the system he had devi.sed. He died 
on 2lBt June 1862 at Marieiithal in Thuringia. 
EYoohorH AYOi'k'H Avei’o collected and published by 
Wichard Lange in 1862-63 (hbav ed. 1874), also hy 
(Seidel in 1883. See Ayidbiography of F. Frbhel 
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(Loud. 1886); Life of Froclcl, by Emily Sbirveff 
(Loud. 1S87); mid In'! Letters, tianslated by Moore 
and Micliaelii, (1890). 

Frog’, a genus (liana) of tailless Amiiliibians ; 
but the name, usually with soiuu prefix or other, is 
often e.xtendeil to the members of related genera or 
even of related families— e.g. to the obstetrie frog 
(Alyte^), to the tree-frogs (Hyluhe), or to the peep- 
ing frogs (Hyloiles). The comimm frog irr llvitiun 
is liana tempomria, ilistiiignished from the edible 
frog, ii. esmhntu, which has heeii iirtrodnced into 
Britain, hy slight ditlevences in oolouring, hy the 
presence of a dark, triangular patch extending 
backwards from the eye, and by tbe absence of the 
dilatable .sacs (at the hack corners of the month) 
which intensify the croaking of the ‘ Oamhridge- 
shire Niglitingale.s.’ The general sh.ajie i.s an 
elongated oval, of wliioh the head oconpies about 
a tliiul i a bump on the back marks the end of the 
distinct I'crtehric amt tlie beginning of aii nn- 
segmented portion known as the uiostyle. The 
tail has completely disappeared, the young animal 
having literally Ib’ed upon it during part of its 


announcing the approach of sjn'iiig. The titles biill- 
L-og, hlacksui bill -frog, migiir-iiulh'r, Ac., ii]iplieil Id 
certain species, ohviouHly lefer to their mitalile 
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CoiiuiKiii Frog ( Bana laiiporaricc], 

niPtaniorphosls, Tlie nrm.s are .short, tlio lingers 
fortr and imvvehbed, and the innermost i-, swollen 
in tire wales ; the liind-legs are long and nmsculav, 
well adapted for both leaping and swimming, with 
an elongated ankle, live wohhed toes, and an 
internal ‘ tarsal tubercle’ like a bint of a sixth. 

glanihilar, with pigment 
cells adiiiitting by llieir changes of a slight filtcva- 
tion in colour. Tlie external nostrils are situated 
near the trp of the snout ; tlie eye.s linve a movjihle 
lower lid ; the tympaiiuni or drum of the ear k 
readily seen .soinowbat farther hack. 

Oencml Xi/e.— The frog, arpuatie in its youth, 
generally veniains near water. In dry weather it 
hides itself, and great numbers are often seen to 
^sue forth on the welcome return of rain. Their 
kaping and .swimming deftness need no remark, 
ihe adults feed upon living animats, insects, and 
^ are caught on the large vkeid tongue, 

which being fixed in front of the month and free 
behind, can he tlmnni rapidly ontivards, and even 
more rapidly retracted. In winter the froi>' ‘ hiher- 
nates or lie.s torpid, buried in the uuul at tho 
bottom of the pool, and great numlHjrs of in 

WhP “ "!> w iv-j'ber all clustered 

to ethei. Dm-mg this season certain ‘fatty bodies ’ 
situated on the top of the reproductive organs, aird 
apparently degenerate portions of the kidney, he- 
oonre reduced m .size, being probably the ovaries 

S Math’ T1 ' '■ ® ® 

i t, ftog,3 con-ire- 

niafestrit* H e'"' anfl that the 

n ore Jtl 1 ^ serenade their 

more weakly-voiced mates, preceding the birds in 


. vocal pow'er.s. 

I The frog generally cmiliiinh .some inlcri'sl big 
f fiarasitef, — a lieniuiidirodiUi thrcadivoriii or Nema- 
r tode (Anf/iostiiiiLiiiii iiii/riiivitnsinii] 'u\ (lie lungs, a 
! lliike or Tl'cmatode with mnny sncki’i's ( Pniipliini nni 
, iutcijcryimitm] in the hlaihler, ami a cilialcil In- 
, fusdriau with many unclei [O/ialiiia riiiHiriiiii) in 
I tlie hiudmo.st part of tlic alimentary canal. 

, Lifi-hi.stori/. — The eggs of l.lio /rog are fiiiniliiir 
! to almost all ; oacli is a little dark hall mu'lo.sed in 
i a ghitiuon.s sheath which swells in the walnr into a 
clear round globe. The egg has most black pig- 
ment in its upper half, llie licavier yii]],- .sinking 
for the most part to Uie lower liemiH]ihi'i'('. They 
are fertilised just as Ibey leave tlie. female, wliieli 
tho male is at the .same lime (‘inhraeing. The 
division of the ovum is complelo but nnei|iml, the 
npipier heiiiispliore with the ‘ loi'inative (iniloplasm ’ 
soon exhihitbig a huger imnilii'r of smaller cells 
than the lower pimtion, which chielly conskls of 
yolk ill he gradually iilisorlUMl by thi' emliryo {sen 
liMiutvonodi). 

By tin' lentil day afier the eggs are laid I he 
lieail, body, and lab of tli(' yoniig frog may lie ilis- 
tinctly seen. Ibilloiviiig lli'e lines of il.s I'uieeHlial 
history (ir/i// or //me is a ilillicult i|iiesliiiii ), I he 
animal becoiiic's lisli-like, with a long liiil ami wilh 
three pails of exlenial gills on ils iieek. Alionl a 
fortnight after the Inyiiig llie young tiuljiiiles ini' 
hatehed, and, jerking themselves ontof tlie gehilin- 
oris iiiaBM, swim freely in llm water. They nre 
still mimtlik'KH, ami live on their slill uiiesliiinsliMl 
eapiital of yolk. They hai’O a jiairei! siieUer iinder- 
neath their liuail, by ineiius nt wliieli wlien lived 
they attach themselves In walei'-weeds or nllier 
objects. In a few days, liowevei', they giihi a 
mouth, * burdoved by a )iiiir of Unriiy jaws, end 
fringed _witli lle.sliy lips (ii'ovidml ‘wi'lh Imniy 
papillie/ The wlioie ari'aiigenient I'eiiibiiis tine lif 
that of the lamprey. As the Inilpnln liniigi'ily 
iceik oil fresh-water weeds (algie, Ae.), the llithei I'o 
.slioitiiliincntary c.imallieeomeKelongiUed, fiiniisheil 
with a liver and paiiereiiM, and, wlieii the miiiiial is 
big ciiougli to disHBcl, may be remlily seen coiled up 
like a watch-spring. Aluint Ihn time when iinmlli 
and arms have been opiinieil Ihe fnur gill-slils nr 
clefts, opening from lliu jihnryiix tn the exterior, 
may also lie .seen, and vnry snmi Hie origimil ex 
teniiil gills shrivel, and are rcplneeil by an inlei'iiid 
set. As the hitter deyelo)i, a fold of skin grows 
over them, formiiig a gill-ehaiiihur wliieli bv-aiul-hy 
chises so miieli that only a single exit 'aperlur'e 
remains, and that on the leftside, 'riirongli lliis 
the water taken in for respiration hy (,tin month 
passes to the exterior, after washing the gills on bs 

The tadpole thrives on bs vege.tavian diet, mill 
rapidly grows bigger and stronger ; the. large lull is 
a powerful swnnmiiig oi-giui, and the adhesive 
suckers aye less and less used, The, Ibiilis lind 
torth, blit the anluriov pair, bidden by llin gill- 
covers above referred to, are longer of' lieeoniiiig 
drstmetly visilila. By the end of the second iiionlh 
the tadiuilc has atbuiicd tn the level of the dmibln- 
hreathiiig lushes or Dipnoi (see Ei.snii.s) ; in oLlier 
mmls, the hiiig.s hceoine nsofnl, tliii gills An. a 
while pmrsist, but, as Llm animals get into the Imbit 
of coming ofteiKii to thn surface, to breathe, iJiesn 
tatter organs griulnally degenerate. 

iw.) or threyo weeks more, mu! a remarkable 
uiiyngc—a iiiQtamnvplinsis— ecciivs, in wliieh ibii 
tacbyole rises above the fish level mul becomes a 
dBtinctanmlubian (see AMinuniA, for figures, Ac.), 
lire tadpole cease,s to food upon algie, and l/egbis 
to hvo at tbe expense of its tail, bom wliiuh 
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waiidi'i'iiiH' 1)1 oo(1-gc11k or ‘ loucocyte.s ’ cnny the 
niUi'iiiient to other piutu of Llio body. A cii-stiii}; 
of tl\(' outer layer of ekin takes ]diu'u ; the s'"” 
(iuully lost; ‘the horny jaws aie thrown oil'; the 
hi,i';;e fi'illed lips Hhriiik nj) ; the iiimith hrsoH its 
lonndud Huotorial i'oriu and hceouies lonch wider; 
tlie loll” lie, previously siiiaU, iuercases ooiisiderahly 
ill si/u ; the eyes, -udiieh as yet have hueii beneath 
the skin, heeonie exposed ; the foredimhs api>ear, 
the left one lieiiiH’ inished thronyh the siioiit-like 
oiieiiiiip of (lie hiaiieliial chaiiibor, and tlie ri;>ht 
one foreiiij; its way throii;;b the opereular fold, in 
wliieli it leaves a rapji,ed hole’ (Rliliios Marshall). 
As those inoniontous clianpe.s pro;;res.s, and as 
the supply of food all'orded by tlio tail begins to 
be exhausted, the animal rerovors its ap])uLiLe, 
blit (his time carnivorously, feeding on available 
animal matter, or oven oil its folIowK. At this 
stage tadpole.s will clean a skeleton beautifully, 
and linekland deseribes them as showing a great 
avidity for animal food, orowding lonnd a dead 
kitten, and nibbling at the toes of little hoys who 
wade ill pool.s where they aboiiiid. tFitli the 
tdiaiige of diet the abdomen shriiik.s, stomach and 
liver enlarge, tlie iiitestiiieH hecomo both narrower 
and shertor. The tail .shortens more and more till 
it is eomplotely ahsorhed ; the, hinddimlis loiigtlioii ; 
and eventually the animal leap.s ashore— a tiny 
frog. Ji’or a eomsiderahlc time the tadpole appears 
to he neither male nor female, but drll'erences in 
nutrition, &c. decide the ipie.stioii of se.x. Tii 
ordinary circnmslaiices tliero are about ns many 
male,s as there are female.s, hut dung 1ms .shown 
timt by iiioroasing' the ipiality of food from lisli to 
beef, from hoof to frog llusli, ho could increase the 
pereoii(;age of feinaloM to about ninety. See EiM- 
llilYOljtUlY, KHVlUONMliNT, Itlil'llOiniUTlIlN, SliX; 
while for details of lifediistory, Millies MamhaU’s 
hook slumld ho consulted. 

Didti'iltuiioii (iiifl Itdatcil iJjiccica. — 'I'lio cimnnon 
Ih'owii Ji'nig {J2. iniiijioi'iin'a) is ividcly distrilmtod 
ill Hurope aud Asia ; ‘ it i.s the luo.st iiortborly of 
known H]>ecius, ranging in Norway to beyond the 
huvoiiLietli parallel of latitude. In the Aljis it still 
freipieuts tlie waters at aii elevation of 8000 feet.’ 
It i.s of course abuiulaiit in mosl. jiarts of Ilritain, 
and is conmum onougli in Ireland, whore, however, 
it is said to have been introduced in llWli. 

Of wider distribution is the Orceii or Edible Frog 
(11. cucuIiiiUk), which also occurs in Ilritain, though 
not lioliovcd to be indigemm.s. Its baliitat oxteiids 
from tSoaiidinai'ia to Norlli Africa, from Franco io 
dapiui. Widely distributed in the United Ktati;.s 
are two forms — the Sbad- or Leopard-frog (A. hiili;- 
ciiKi) and the Wood-frog (A’. si/lDatica ) — wliieli 
some regard as identical with onr ciimniou siiecies. 
The comiiKiii Hull-frog of North America (It, 
cah'.shiana) is often brought to European zoological 
garden, s, lias an a])polite big enough to ongiilpli a 
spari'ow, and a croaking pou'or proportionate to its 
large .size. Like tlio oiUblo frog on the Continent, 
it is not uiifreijiicutly cooked. A large Indian 
spocie.s (II. iii/ritia), another relatively huge, toad- 
like Kpeeies {li. (ulxpcvna] from tropical Africa, a 
single species from Avest Australia (It. prtj/ita), and 
another .soli(,ary form (A. hr^tii) from the Solomon 
Islands deserve to be mentioiiod. The genus is 
unrepresented in the soiitherii parts of South 
America and in Now Eoaland. 

llalntcd Gciu'i'u . — The family of true frogs or 
llaiiidtv ineludes about two hniiihed specieB, ranked 
in eighteen genera. They liave always teeth in the 
u]ipor jaw, and a certain teelinical peculiarity in the 
breastlioiic. One of tiie nio.st cnriou,s forin.s (which 
have always teeth in the upper jaw) is the arboreal 
genus liliaeophoru,s, the ‘Hying frog ’ de,scribcd by 
Wallace, ill wJiicb the webs between both lingers 
and toes arc mucli developed. Tlie tips of the 


iiiigers arc dilated, and servo for attacliineiit to 
hiiiootb or vertical surfaces. I’he arboreal habit i.s 
a ii'simroc which lirings withit several physiological 
adaptations, which must not be too much insisted 
upon in chi-ssiliratioii, for, a,s Huxley ob,seiye,s, the 
coiiimoii brown frog ‘at a year old will climli up 
the vertical side of a glass ve.ssol, Jlattening out the 
ends of its toes, and aiiplying its belly agaiii.st the 
surface of the, glass, like' a tree-frog.’ Frogs, like 
other aiu])hihians, are usually iinrcpresoiited in 
oceanic islands, hut, besides tlio specie, s of liana 
alioady mciitioncil as occurring in the Solomon 
Islands, three foims of Gornufer, ranked among the 
Kniiidii', ought to he noted on account of their 
habitat in ilie Fiji Islands. The UendroliatiiUo 
form a family of small tree-frogs nearly allied to 
the Ilauidic, imt without teeth. From one .species 
(D. thirluriuit) the sai'age tribes of some parts of 
South Anici'ica arc said to extract a deadly poison 
fur their arrows. Less nearly allied to the Hanidic 
are the tooUile.ss toads (Jhifimidii'), the horned toad 
(Ccratophry.s), (ho i.riic trec-frng.s (Ilylidic), the 
‘ inidwito-loiur or oli.s tetri c frog (Alijti'it ohstetri- 
riin.i), the toiignolo.ss iSiirimim toad (l‘/ji(i iimnri- 
(•«««), which are sejiarately discii.ssed (see ToAD, 
TuuH-iniiiii, Ac.), 

'I'lie use of frogs for food is regarded witli un- 
necessary projmlico in Ilritain, hut is very oonimoii 
on the continent of Europe. The sjicoics chiolly 
used is the edihlii frog (It, c.wiilfiiUi], wUicli greatly 
ahoiuiils in ponds and slow stroains in Franco, 
southern Germany, and Italy, 'Tliey are taken for 
the market by nets and by a Iciiid of rake, and arc 
soniotiinos specially fattened in pre.servos. The 
liiiiiMeg.s are most froijiiciitly cookcil, hut other 
muscular nart.s may be iililiscil. They are usually 
dressed with sanees, iim\ in Davonr and tendernesh 
arc comparable to clnckon. The African specie.s 
( ft. luhpersii,')) is .said to he much used by the 
imliu! tribes, and the gigantic biill-frog iigiires as 
a rarity in tlio traiisatlaiiljc menu. TJie frog 
furnishuH a very coin'onieiit vertebrate type to 
the eomparaldve anatomist, emliryologiHl, ami 
liliysiologist, and is in this coniieetion much more 
useful than on tlie diiiiiig-lahle. 

Hoc AjicHiiiiA, lim.i.-i’iioii, Ni;\\r, 'ro.tii, TME.Fiioa; 
and for showers of frogs, KuoWi'Sns, Sec also St George 
Miviirt, The Cvnmoii Froij (‘Nature’ series, Loud. 
1874) ; A. Millies Miusludl, The Fi'uri : ait Inivoiluatlon 
lo Anutomjh Ilisluloiju, itiid Kmlrijnloti!/ (lid ed. 1888); 
Eoker iind 'WiodorBlioim, Anutomk tics Fimrkfs ( H jiarta, 
1804, 1881, 1882; trims, by Hnslain, 1869); for figures, 
G. J5. Howes, Atlas of Fractiml Mmcntary Moloyij 
(1885); Bell’s liritisli Itcpiilcti (1889); Lcydig’s Anura 
BatracUia d. Bnitsolu n Faunii (Bonn, 1877) ; HolTinanu 
in Broiin’s Ttiierrcu'h, AT. (1873-78) ; British Museum 
L’alidogue of Amiibibia ; and llatohott Jiiekaon and 
lloUostoii, Farms of Animal Life (1888). 

Frog, Fi.siitno. See ANiiunii. 

Frog'Wt {lli/drorhuri.'t morsm-rnnu:), a small 
aquatic plant of the uuler Tlydrocliaridaceiu, allied 
to the wutcr-.soldiBr (Stiutiotes), but with lloatiiig 
leave.s. 

Frog'S’crt, a term used in regard to niiiforms, 
and applied to .stripes or working.^ oS braid or laee, 
n,s ornaments, mostly on (ho breast of a coat. 

FrOg'Hlorc, an English royal jialace aud mau- 
holeuin'in the ]iark of AA'inilsor, Horkshire. The 
iialace, purchn,scd by (biccn Cliavlotlo in 1800, has 
been one of the dwelUng-lurases of the Frinco of 
Wale.s since 1861. The mausoleum, a Itomanesque 
edilice, cruoiforiii pn shape and .surmounted by an 
octagonal dome, is consecrated to the memory of 
the Prince Consort, who, so remains were transferred 
to it on 18th Doceinher 18I3‘2. 

Frog-spit, or CuoKOo-spiT, See Feotii-ply, 

Frolisrtorf, a village in Lower Austria, 30 
miles S. of A’'ienna, on the river Leitha, ami near' 
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the frontiers of Hungary. IL is celebrated for ihs 
splendid castle, which acquired a land of political 
importance from having from 1!144 till 1883 been 
the rendczvou.s of the elder Ilonrhon party luid 
the residence of the Comte de Chanibord (q.v,). 

Froisjiiirt, JE.rx, was luirn at Valenciennes 
about 1337. His father was a painter of armorial 
hearing.s. lie was educated for the church, but 
spent his youth iu gaiety and dissipation, being, 
hy Ids own confcbsion, a dear lover of dances anil 
carolling, of minstrelsy and tales of glee. ‘My 
ears,' he say.s, ‘ nuickened at the sound of un- 
corking the wine-lfask, for I took great )deasnre in 
drinking, and in fair array, and in delicate and 
fresh cates.’ Mlien he was twenty years of age, ho 
began, at the command of Ids ‘dear Lord and 
Master, the Sieur liobert of IN.anmr, Lord of Beau- 
fort,’ to ryrite the history of the wars waged daring 
his riay.s in France, England, Scotland, and Spain. 
Tlie first part of hi-, Clironicle, whicli de.als with the 
events of the years 132G-5G, wa.s prhieipally com- 
pilod^ from the writings of one Jean Ic Bel, Canon 
of Liege. Havin" completed this seotion of his 
work in 1360, Froissart set out on Ids long tmvels 
in iraest of ad\-eiiture and good oompany, and that 
lirilliant spectacle of m.artial and courtly pageantry 
in whicli all tlirougli his life he found uiisatiiig 
delidit. The first country which he visited wa.s 
‘ Englaml, where he received a gracious welcome 
from Philippa of Hainault, the wife of Edward III. 
Philippa appointed liiiii her secretary or clerk of 
her ehaniher, a po.st which he held for soiiio years, 
hut Avliioh he resigned on account of n hapless 
passion for a lady of Flanders. Iu 1364 he travellcil 
through }3arfc of Scoblarul, riding, he informs us, 
on a gi'py palfiey with hi.s valise boliind him, 
having^ a white |;reyhoiind aa his only com- 
iiaiiion. His reputation a.9 ii poet and historian, 
his gay and courteous converse, secured him an 
honourable reception in Sootland as clscivlicro. 
He was the guest of King David Bruce, and was 
fifteen days at Dalkeith Castle hy 
VVilliam, Earl of Douglas, the exploits of rvho.so 
house lie has freipieiitly celebrated in his Clironicle. 

J" f f'e joiumeyed to Aipiitaine in the retinue of 
the Black Prince, who would not, however, allow 
him to accompany the Spanish expedition, but .sent 
Inm back to his patroness, Queen Philippa. Two 
years later vve find liini in Italy, where lie was 
present, along with Chaucer and Petrarch, at the 
inaniage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of 
c '/ "VV'itli Jolaiide of Milan, the dauiyhter 
or Cxaleazzo Visconti. For a time he settled at 
bestmes, lu the diocese of Liege, where he obtained 
a curacy, and where he confesses 500 francs very 
ipuokly passed from him to tlie vintners ‘ tt 
may be conjectured,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ that , 
were more obliged to ids attention than any ' 
of ins other piu-].sliioners.’ Before ISSi he hail 
attached himself to Wenceslas, Duke of Brabant ' 
whose verses lie collected along with certain pieces 1 
of Imsoivn, under the title of Mdiador, or the * 

Venceslas, Proisaart repaired to the court of Guv, ' 
IdmfrJf't "’fio ffil'suaded him to devote ' 

ti e wnil ” The second volume of ® 

theuoik was finished about 13SS, and about the f 

to Gaston Phehus, Count de Foix. This iournev I 

of rvluoh he has left a veiy entertaining record he 

ispauig lie Lvon, who told him of tlie deeds of ® 

fl'o '’arions 


* , wccia uuiitj ui i/Jie varinns 

TO iise ‘S' tiT* ®" '7 .'''I'icli they p.issed in the 
tonisc ot tlieir wayfaring. After inakina- n lm,n. 

cShe'^has'leff T’ci.x,ff whose 

rivid end I ■"’liich is eaually 

\'ivid and diarming, Froissart, about the^ year 


is 1390, settled for ii while in l''laiiilf'rn, and ri'huiiii'd 
il work oil his (’hroiiicle. hi l.'t!),") Im again \ iidih'd 
n to the old roving imiiulse. Ho rovisitod Englaml, 
d wa.s cordially welcomed by King llichiird II,, and 
remained ahroad for about three inoiith.s. llo I, hen 
IS returned to thimay, Avliei'o he had iiblaineil a 
1,1 canonry, and wlimc he ended his days iu M 10, 
t Frohsart’.s famous Imok ileal, s 'with I ho period 
between 1326 and 1400. Jilaiiily oeenined wilh Iho 
Ii alliiii's of FVance,, linglaud, .Scotiuuil, ami FIiiiiiIoi'h, 
y he likewise supiilies much valuahle iiilin mathm 
. in regard to Gonnany, Italy, and S|iiiin, and ei’eii 
II touches occasionally on till' coiU'.so of evmils in 
il Hungary and the lialkiui iieiiiiiHiila, Eveept iu Iho 
e lirst part of the work, ho made little useof fho wiit- 
1 ings of othi;r.s. An hisloiiau-eirant, lie gathered his 
. materials in eourks and iiii liighwiiys, friim the lips 
■r of the lords and knights, tlio sc|uireH and Iho lierahl.s 
’ wliom he eiieounteied. 'I'lic elmnn of hiw Imidi is 
5 perennial Ho is of all medieval ehrnnielers llie 
. most vivid mid entertaining. ‘ llis liihl.iiry,’ .says 
i Sir Walter Scott (who called Irlie work ins ///irr 
^ cari.mmiix), ‘has lass tho air of a nai'i'al-ii’o Hum of 
^ a dramatic rejire.scntation.’ lie was a horn slory- 
[, teller; his pages gloiv wilh eoloiir; In's narrii(,ive 
f glides easily and griieetnlly along; and he is, on 
, the wiiide, accuriile and imiiai'tiiil iu bin ulule- 
, menis. ‘Incerliliuol his battle pioei's,’ Hiiys Ville- 
. main, ‘ Froissart’s style is truly lloniei ie,’ ami liie 
till m to is justly merited. Tho main doleels in his 
I work are tho frutpient repetilious and the negli- 
gent arrangement ot the I'lietK, lie has heon re- 
i proaohed for not having Uhiumsod Iho eaiino of 11m 
, French against tho English, ns if it were to Im 
expected that a Flemish jifiest, in liis vouth llm 
favourite luul seerelnry of Eilwai'd IIII'n i|iieeii, 
should share tho liuniing patriotism, Hie in(en.so 
hatred ot Engianil tliiit iminmied siieli u/iters us 
Al.am Charlier and Eustiudm Deseliuiups. More 
plausibly might lie he arj’iLlgnod Jiir ludifrereiiee 
to tlie suiroriiigs of the fowimmon and iieasmils. 
He IS emummred of the luigeiuKs of eliiviilrv, 
engrossed in the deeds of nohloH iiud kiiigiils, Slo 
writer cciHd well nmko loss iirotenoe In not Hm 
moralist’s part, lint Iiardly any liisloriim linn been 
so nnifornily delightful. He was likewise llm 
antlior of a considoriihlo body of vorsos fm//m/o,v, 
rniulcdK.r, ■mriHdln, K-e.— mi edition of which was 
published hy Buohon (Purls, 1829). niiehoii iilso 
produced an oxoolleiit edition of his ('lironiolo ( |,o 
TroQ The work wns liuiiHliileil in 

nfry isSv '-"I'l liorimi'S 
jl4b7-l.j.33), and ol Ins version llmro in lui oilitiou 
by Uttcrfioii (2 yols, 1812) ; a modern traiislatioM is 
uiat of Coionul ihomiis .loliiies (4 vols, hSOli ,'i), 

I'roiiic, or Fiiome Hlirnvooi), a market- town of 
loS! « "t Avon, 

countiy IS very luctnvcsque, and the town, until 
modernised eariy in the lllth century hy tiu' forinii- 
tion of two wide tlmroughtaivs, was a i|iiaiiit old 
place, ivith narrow, crooked, steoii streets Us 
p.ayish cluiroli m a rnie Decorated building splendidlv 
mstoi-ed bythe lii eKov. W. Bennett (ipyl), wiHi a 

l’ l 1 !. ® » speeialtioH are 

''vooIleuK, and it al.so 
raoduces cards for dressing cloth, ale silk- K-r 

top. (1861) 10,148; (1881) 9370. Tl]M’886 hWm^ 

letmned ono momhor to parliameut. The oimu 
eelehratod forest ot Selwood was in the vicinKy 
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great spirit tire iroo nomad life of the Arab and 
his steed. Among liis more importanb works are 
‘Aral)s attacked by a Lioness’ (1808), ‘Halt of the 
Muleteers’ (1809), ‘A yuiivonir of Esnoh ’ (1876), 
and ‘Tlie Nile’ (1870). Ifis ‘Courier.s,’ ‘Conntry 
of the Uulcd-Nayl.s,’ ‘ Springtime ’( 1801 ), and his 
‘ h'alconry in Algiers; the CJuarry’ (1863) are 
in the Louvre, lint he was no le.s.s prolilic with 
his pen than with his lirmsh. ilo niihlislied an 
account of his travels in Ia'. I'iiiih, under the titles 
of ‘Vi.site.s Artisthpio.s ’ and ‘Simples I’elorinagos’ 
(18r)'2-56); and ‘Une Aniule dans le Sahel’ (1858) 
recorded the results of his investigaUena for the 
Committoo of Historic Monnnients. lie also pro- 
duced a successful romaiicu, Duinitiiijiie (1803). 
English translations of his Lcs Mailra d' Autrefnis 
(1870), an admirahlo criticism upon the Dutch and 
Elemish painters, as well as of hi.s Jjife hy Louts 
Gonso (1881), have been puhlished in America, lie 
Ijocame a ‘chevalier’ of the Legion of Honour in 
1859 and an 'ollicicr' in 1809; and died at fit 
Maurice, insar La Itochelle, 27th August 1870. 
See Gonso, Eitr/dno li'rnmc-iitin (Paris, 1881). 

Froildf in liotany, a term often used to desig- 
nate the leaves of cryplogamons plants. It was 
originally infcroduecd ' as distiuctivo of organs in 
which the fmictions of stem and leaf are comhined. 
'rho term Imf is now very generally used oven 
of mosses, ferns, &c. , and the term tludlun is 
applied to liverworts and liclions. In the o.aso of 
many Algm the ter\;i is often used to designate the 
whole plant e.^cept its organs of reproduction. 

Froilde, the name (indicating the sling u.sod hy 
the hoys of Paris in their mimic lights) given to 
cortain factions in Prance (hiring the minority of 
Louis XIV., which were hostile to the court and 
Hie minister, Manarin, and gave rise to a scries 
of civil dissoiisiims from 1648 to 105-t. 'I’ho grasp- 
ing and dcsjiotio iiolicy of Mazarin, to whom Anno 
of Austria, the ([ueon-regent, liail abandoned the 
reins of govorrimont, had given oH'cnco to all 
classes. 'I'he entire nation was allamo witli dis- 
coiiLont : the nobles wore jealous of the omplny- 
numt of foreigners in the chief ollioca of state; the 

S ile Idokou against the ojinressivo taxation ; tlio 
iamonts resented tile wilful disregard of their 
authority. At length the parliainoiit of Paris 
refused io rcgi.stor the royal edicts, more cspecialiy 
the linaneial moasures IncroaBiiig the burdens of 
taxation. Mazarin in retaliation ordered the arrest 
('20tb August 1(148) of the president and one of the 
cimncillors, Peter ilroussel. Thcroupou tlie people 
took up arms, 'riie court lied to Ituel in October, 
but early in 1649 removed to fit Germain. The 
liopulaee and parliament were, joined hy the dis- 
eontunted noble, s, Gouti, Loiignoville, Beaufort, 
Turonne, and Do Betz. But the .aridval of Cond6, 
the e.hanipiou of the royal party, who proceeded to 
lay siege to Paris, soon turned the tide. An agi’ce- 
ment was therefore ooine to between court and 
parliament at Enel on Ist April 1640, the people 
heing released from tlie obnoxious taxes, whilst 
Mazarin and the foreigners were allowed to retain 
their ollioes. T'lii.s ends the movement called the 
Old P’ronde, a contest carried on in the interests of 
the people. The New ICvoiulc was at bottom a 
struggle between Gondii and Mazarin, Tlie nobles, 
especially Condd, were far from lioing sjiti.siied with 
the compact of Enel, and opened negotiations xvitU 
Spain for assiatanoo from the Netherlands. But 
on the 18th January 1650 the queon-regont 
suddenly arrested Conde, Longuoville, and (jonti. 
This ariiitrary proceeding roiusod the provinces. 
The Diiohes.s of Condd stirred iij) the south of 
France, The Duchess of Longueville (Conde’s 
si.ster) won over Turonne, who threatened Paris, 
hut was defeated at Eelliel. Nevertheless the 


•storm was so gi'eab that Mazarin was obliged to 
release the princes, and lieo fmni tlie country. 
Now, however, a kalcidoseoidc iiiovoinont changed 
the relations of the principal actors in the affair, 
Conde withdrew to (iiiienne; Do Betz was lirihed 
liy the gift of a eardinal’.s hat; Turonne went over 
to the court ; and Mazarin was recalli'd and rein- 
stated in power. Meainvliile, Louis XIV., who, 
liaving now attained his fourteenth year, wa.s 
declared to be of age, endeavoured to induce 
Coiulii to return ; but Hie latter, mistrusting 
tliese overtures, cmnmcnced a regular war against 
tlie eouvt, until lie was defeated by Tuvenne near 
Paris on 2d July 1052. Gondii found refuge witliiu 
the capital : but the cibiz.ens, grown weary of the 
whole liusiuess, opened negotiations with the king, 
only (Icmainling the removal of Mazarin to return 
to their allegiance. This demand was complied 
with and a general amnesty proclaimed (1053). 
Condf', who refused to enter into the compact, 
repaired to Olianipagne ; but, I'mding no one dis- 
po.sed to talce np arms in his can.se, he entered 
the SpanLsh service. , Shortly afterwards Mazarin 
was once more recalled to Paris, irnd again 
entrustod with the reins of government. The 
parliament of Ibiris wa.s com]ileLely Immhlod, so 
much so that its juilitical existence was virtually 
Huspeuded for a century and a half. Thiis the 
royal power came forth victorious from the contest. 
See Stc-Anlaire’s Iliniom de la Vrandc. (2d ed. 
1860), Bazin’s Franco ,wu.i Louis XIJI. et Mazarin 
(2d ed. 1846), and Fitzpatrick’s Great Condi ami 
the Fronde ( 1873 ). 

FroiiU'iiac, Louis dk Buape, CoiiTiii de, 
governor of Now France, was horn in 1620, entered 
the army in 1635, and at an early age became 
hrigadiof. In 1672 he was appointed governor of 
tlio French pos.se.ssions in Nortli America, to he 
recalled ten years later, in eonsequenen of_ endless 
quarrels with Ids iiitendant ami the Jesiiits ; hut 
in spite of his violent temper lie had gained the 
conlulonce of the settlers and the respect of the 
Inclians, and in 1689, wlieii to the horror of oomstarit 
attacks from the Iroiinois Hie misery of a war with 
England was added, ho was again sent out by the 
king, as the only man who could muse the despairing 
colonists to hope and action. During the next nine 
years ho loosed his savage allies on the defenceless 
villages of Now England, repul, sed a British attack 
on (.Jiiehec, and so liroke the power of the Iroipiois 
that they wore never again a terror to the oolony. 
Ho died at Quohec in 1698. See Francis Park- 
man’s Oniini Frunimnr. and Now France tinder 
Louis XIV. (Boston, 1877). 

FroiitiiHiS, Sextu.s Julius, a Bomau author 
and ndiiiiniHtriitor who nourished in the second half 
of the ist century. In 75 A.n, ho was appointed 
governor of Britain, where he conquered the Sihiros, 
and vigorously maintained the imperial authority. 
He was twice consul in the course of his life, and 
in 97 was made suporintendeiit of the water-works 
at Eome. He died about 104. Several works are 
attributed to Frontimis, only two of wliich are oer- 
laiuly genuine, tlic Stratci/ciniitiemi, a treati.so on 
tlio Art of War, in four books, and the De Aiptis 
Urbis Uomco, in two. His works have been edited 
hy Dederieh (Leip. 1855). 

Fronto, Mabcus Cornelius, Latin rholori- 
cian, was horn at Cirta, in Niiiiiidia, about 100 A.i). 
In consoqiienee of his reputation as_ an orator and 
pleader, ho was eutru.sted hy Antoninus Pius with 
the education of Mareus Aurelius and Lucius Veras. 
In 143 ho was consul. He died about 170. The 
two sorie-s of Fronto's letters to Marcus Aurelius, 
discovered hy Mai in 1816, do not hear out the 
reputation for eloquence and intellectual force 
ascribed to the rhetorician by bis contemporaries. 
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FROSINONE 


FROST-BITE 


A critical eilition was published by Niebuhr in 
1816, and anotlier by Naber in 1867. 

Frosino'llC [Ffusino of the Volscians), a town 
of Italy, GO miles SE. of Rome by rail, with re- 
mains of an ancient ainphitheali'e. Pop. 7018. 

Fro.St. The term frost is used to describe the 
condition of bodies containiiij; moisture when their 
temi)erature is below 33“ P. , tlie freezing-point 
of water. 'When the .siilislanee in question ia tlie 
air, everything exiioaed to its inlluence and not 
otherwise heated passe.s also lielow the freezing- 
point. In no part of the British Isles, within 1000 
feet of sea-level, is the average temper.atnre at any 
time of the year below 32“ ; and therefore the 
frosts expeiienced in Britain, though often lasting 
several days or even weeks, are cs.sentially sporadic 
and of the nature of interruptions in the general 
character of the weather. It may he noted in 
passing that when severe fro.st.s do occur, covering 
the rivers and lakes with ice, the weather is usually 
settled, there being a high barometer and little 
wind ; so that the air over the Ihitish Isles or tho.se 
parts of them where the fro.st prevails is not liable 
to be mixed with air from the warmer regions ahove 
the seas around. Loch Ness ia one of the few 
lakes in Britain never known to freeze ; its great 
depth prevents the cold having time to cool the 
whole masa of the water even in the longe.st and 
severest frosts that have occurred within the mcmoiy 
of man. Other large but shallower lakes, such as 
Loch Lomond, on the contrary got sulliciently 
frozen over to hear .skaters and curlors during every 
exceptionally cold winter. A frequent and di,s- 
agreeahle ert'eet of frost is the bursting of water- 
pipes, duo to the expansion of water in the act of 
n-eezing. The breakage ia not u.sual I y noticed till 
a thaw sets in and the water again circulates in the 
pipe, hence it is sometimes erroneously supposed 
that the thaw has hurst the pipe. 

Local low temperatures are often found in valleys 
when the air at a little height up is consideralrly 
warmer, producing ^^’hat is known as an ‘ np-hanlc 
thaw.’ This is caused by the air chilled by radia- 
tion from the sides of the hills .settling down from 
its greater weight, and ooeiivH on every night when 
there is not enough wind to mix the different 
layers together. In fact, on calm mornings a 
stream of cold air flows down valleys like their 
riv'ers, and oflen indicates its presence by the fog 
caused by its coming in contact with the damp air 
above the watercour.ses. In choosing sites for 
houses or gardens a less liability to gi-eat cold and 
damp fogs will he .secured liy placing tliem on knolls 
or a little up the sides of the hill than if they are 
planted in the bottom of the valley, and thus in the 
influence of this cold enrrent. A position directly 
opiposite the mouth of a valley is also to he avoidetl. 

Frost may he present on the ground or on plants 
when the air is several degrees above the freezing- 
point. This hoar-frost is due to cooling hy radia- 
tion (see Radiation) — i.e. to the ground, leaves, 
&c. radiating their heat away faster than it can 
he replenished from the air around. Hoar-frost is 
most liable to occur on clear nights, clouds acting 
as a screen to check radiation, and is more common 
in country districts than in towns, wheio the smoke 
serves a "similar ])Urpose. It is the frost most 
dangerous to vegetation— coming as it does in clear 
weather when the air is otherwise warm, the days 
often hot from strong sunshine, and the tissues ol 
the plants full of sap. It may .sometimes he fore- 
told by ohserviiig the hygrometer ; it tlie dew-point 
(see IlEtv) is below 32° in the afternoon, hoar-frost 
may he expected at night. At the same time it is 
frequently a sign of warm day,s, as the low dew-point 
indicates that little moisture is present in the air to 
check the sun’s rays. Hoar-fi'ost being whoUy due 


to radiation, it is a common custom to protect 
plants by spreading some light covering over tliein, 
or even by Inirning leaves, brushwood, I'tc. to make 
a .smoke of .snfiicient density to act as a screen. 
This is usually ell'cc.Lnal, hut may fail either fioin 
the airconliiig below 32”, in which case the covering 
ia almost nscje.s.s ; or hy injuiimisly checking the 
circulation of air anil conlining a .sinall quantity 
immediately ovei' the plants, which, getting cooled 
hy contact U'ith the ground below the temperature 
of the free moving air around, may jiass below 32° 
and allow' the vegetation to bo frost-bitien. 

A well-known form of frost, closely allied to hoar- 
frost, is the crystalline dejinsit seen wlioii the moia- 
tnre in the air of a warm room condenses on the 
gla.ss of the window. It takes most beantifnl and 
varied forms, owing to the tendency of ice deposited 
in this manner to form hexagonal crystals. 

Another form of deposition is fog-crystals, which 
appear w'lienever a fro.sty fog is accompaniad by 
wind, the fog drifting along and depositing spicules 
of ice on all surfaces exposed to it. As frosty fogs 
in low-lying districts occur usually in calm weather 
fog crystals are not often observud there, but are of 
frequent occurrence on bills, wlicre the driving mists 
cover all projecting .stones, trees, N'c., with groat 
masses of loo.so feathery crystals, often reacliing a 
tjricknes.s of .several feet. Great damage is sonie- 
tinios caused to trees and shrubs by rain falling 
immediately after frost, before tiio ground and the 
flir near it has time to thaw. The rain freezes as soon 
as it touches any objects, and gradually encrusts 
them with solid ice, until even 'large hranches of 
trees break down under the weight. For other 
matters connected with freezing and its ofl'eots, 
see Ice, Tempeiiature, Thermometer, Glacier, 
Hail, Snow, Freekincj Mixturiss, 

Lists of the most momorablo frosts on record 
will be fonnd in IV. Andrcw.s’s Famous Frosts and 
Frost-f((irs in Great Britain (18S7I, and in C. 
Walford’s ])aper on ‘Famines’ in Journal of ilio 
Htatislind HorMii (1878). Fairs w'ere held on the 
ice on the Thames in 1501, 1007-8, 1020, 1683-84 
(especially celebrated), 1088-89, 1715-16, 1730-40, 
1788-89, 1813-14. The western iiart.s of the Baltic 
were frozen, and in most years passable for men 
and horses, in 1294, 1296, 1306, 1323, 1349, 1402, 
1459-60, 1548, 1658, 1767. Flanders ami Holland 
W'ere visited hy nnnsnally severe frosts in 1463, 
1544, 1565, 1594, 1622, 1734, and 1785, Boside.9 
these, other memorable frosts ecuurred in the years 
and countries mentioned in the subjoined table : 


401, 703-4. 8caH iiwir Con- 
Htjvntinoplo. 

85D-60. MudiLerraiieai) niifl 
Adriatic. 

1036. Oil Midauinmer Day in 
EiikIuiuI. 

1076-77, Englanc]. 

V234, Mcililermiioaii. 

1420. Sua ncarCinialuntiiioplu, 
1433. Guriiiany. 

1504. Adriatic at Venice. 

1022. Hcllcspout. 

1070. Rliiiic fnizeii. 

1001. Austria. 

1093. Italy and Germany. 


]737. Italy and Spain. 

1740. Diinimirk tiiiil I^russia. 
1715. Jiii8.sia, 

1700. Ckiiinany. 

1703. Gcriminy and Fiance. 
1700. Napl(‘s, Lisbon, IBavarln, 
nnd Franco. 

1707. Italy and North Europe, 
1783-84. CiMitrul and southern 
Eurojjc. 

1812. llusHin. 

1815. Canada. 

1840. Norwiiy. 

1873. l-’ranci*. 

1888. Blizzard (q.v.) in U.S. 


Frost-bite caused liy cold depressing the 
vitality of a part or the whole of the body. The 
frost-bitten part is at first blue and puffy, from the 
current of blood through it being imich retarded ; 
then, should the cold be cuutinned, it becomes pallid, 
and the painful tingling gives place to numbness 
and insensibility, and rmally_ to actual death or 
mortilication, with a dark livid appearance of the 
part. Although a sudden violent application of 
cold may cause death of the tissues, hy reducing the 
temperature to a degree incompatihlc with animal 
life, the most common cause of the destructive 
effects of frost-bite is undoubtedly the e.xcesaive 



ITEOTH-FLY 


TROUDE 


reaction which occurs on sudden removal of the 
cold, nr the application of heat ; this is especially 
the case with moist cold. 

Baron Larrey believed that ‘ cold was merely the 
jiredisposing cause of fro.st-hito, and mentions that 
after the hattlo of Eylan the French soldiers did 
not experience any painful sensations during the 
severe cold varying from 10° to 15“ below zero of 
Kcanumr’s thermometer ; hnt, when tlie temperature 
rose from 18° to 20°, they felt the fiist sensations of 
cold, and a]ipliod for suceour, complaining of acute 
pains in their feet, and of numhne'^s, heaviness, and 
prickings in the extremities. The parts were 
scarcely swollen, and of a dull red colour. In 
some cases, a sliglit redness was perceptihle ahoiit 
the roots of the toes, and on the hack of the foot; 
in others, the toes were destitute of motion, scnsi- 
hility, and warmth, being already black, and, as it 
were, dried.’ Those of the meif who indulged in 
the warmth of the hivnnao fires .sull'ered from frost- 
bite in much larger proportion than their more 
iiardy comi'ade.s. But ‘the e.xtent of disaster from 
this cause even in modern campaigning may he 
judged from the fact that in the French army before 
ijehastopol 2800 eases occurred in two nights, and 
of this number 900 subsequently died.’ 

In Great Britain cases of frost-bite are compara- 
tively rare. Occasionally, in severe winters, cases 
present themselves at the hospitals in the )ier.sons of 
houseless, ill-nourished unfortunates, whose consti- 
tvitions have iiv many instances been enfeebled hy 
spirit-drinking. 

The treatment of fro,st-hite con.sists in coaxing 
hack liy degrees the vitality of the part ; this is 
most prudently efFeoted by rubbing the part in a 
cold room, at first with snow, then with water at 
ordinary temperature, and when warmth returns 
by enveloping it in cotton-wool or flannel without 
applying heat. As the coldness subside.s, the pain- 
ful tingling returns, then redne.ss and heat ; in a 
short tune the latter will be above the natural 
standard, and, if the reaction is severe, the part will 

iiiHame, ana 2 >erliaps 
mortify. It is well 
to remeniher that 
the part need not 
M have been actually 

tAlJvi (fKhil;)’ V* frozen for these 
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symptom.s to occur. 
T'he person with 
languid circulation 
who, coming home 
K with cold wet feet, 
l\ places them before 
1 the fire, or in warm 
water, may he ‘ frost- 
hitten ' to all intents 
and pmrposes. 

Froth-fly, also 
, ' called Feoth-hop- 
% PEE, FroO-HOPPEE. 

Fnorr-.spiT, common 
p names for nuuiei'ous 
-A insects parasitic on 
^ idants, on which the 
__ larva' and ^mpm are 
. found suiTounded 
by a frothy spittle. 
’Tliey are included 
in t1ie family Cioa- 
dellidse in the order 
Homoptera. and are 
related to the Apli- 


Frog-hopper Homoirtera. and are 

{Aphrophora spumaria] : related to tbeApli- 

n, liirvn; !), perfect iii.^pct, witli mng- ideg Cicadas, and 
cover., closed ; c, perfect insect, in p flino Tlip 

llio act of flight; d, the frntli on .s ioantein-nies. iiie 
plant. family is a very large 

one ; the mein hers i 
are all plant parasites, mostly small in size, often 
210 


liocj’clinin 

gloliiilare. 


veiy heaiitiful in form and colour. The young 
stages, which are very like the adults, excejit in 
the absence of developed wings, suck their plant 
hosts, and thereupon sm-voiind themselves with 
tlie familiar froth which issues from the hind end 
of the gut. 'The froth is jioinil.aily called cuckoo- 
■spit or frog-spittle, from fancie.s entertained .ns to 
its origin. It is sometimes so ahundiint, on willow s 
for instance, tli.it it drops from tlie Inaiielie.s. In 
some cases it may he heljied hy an exudation from 
the woiiiiiied plants. The adiilt.s li.ave long hind- 
legs, and are able to hop about with some activity. 
The coinnioiiest British species, Aphn^ihoro 
sjiumana, is n, yellowisli-gi-een insect, tow, aids half 
an inch long, jiurticiilarly adilicted to willows; 
another eoiu- 
nion green 

form, Tttli- ‘ ' 

r/OHirt I'iridiS, ' ‘‘ 

is prevalent iJ/ 

in meadow.s; 

red and black, 

also occnr.s; v J 

wliile Tviiio- 

evha ilaWis liocydiiim Bocyclimn 

and' Ledra 'are cnicuitnm. globiikwe. 

abundantly re- 
presented in Eiirojic. In tioideal eoniitiicH the 
Cicadellidfe are still more jileiitiful and beautiful. 
The nearly-related family Meinbracid.c includes 
many most e.vtraorilinary insects (.see e.g. in 
the genera Bocydiiiiii and Centrotus, with bizarre 
outgrowths froiii the first .segment of the thorax. 

Fronde, J-tME.? Antiioxy, an eminent English 
liistoriaii, was born at Barlingtoii, near Totiios, 
Bevonshire, 23d April ISIS. The youngest son of 
the Archdeacon ot Totnes, he was educated at 
'Westminster and Oriel College, Oxford, took a 
second-class in ulas.sics in 1840, and in 1842 was 
elected a Fellow of Exeter College. He took 
deacon ’.s orders in 1844, and was sometime under 
the .spell of Xewiiian’s influence, but ere long liis 
opinion.s underwent a fundamental change, as re- 
vealed to the world in 1848 in his outspoken book, 
The Nemesis of Fuith, a work in which the solem- 
nity and sadness of religious scepticism are relieved 
hy a singularly tender and eaniest liuiii.'inity. The 
hook was written with great and even startling 
power, and not only cost Fronde his fellowship, hut 
also an ediicatiiiiial appointment in Tasmania. For 
the next few years lie employed liim.self in writing 
for Fraser's Mciriazinc and tlie Westminster Ferine, 
and in 1836 is.sued the first two volumes of lii.s 
History of England from the fall of Wolsey to the 
defeat of the Spanish Armenia, completed in 12 
vdls. ill 1869. In this work Fronde show.s suiireine 
literary ability — no reader can ever forget liia 
narrative of the death of Jlaiy Stuart and the 
disasters that befell the gi'eat Amiada. In the 
art of making history as fascinating a.s fiction 
Macaulay' is Ills only Viv.il. But like him he is 
a man of letters fir.st and an historian afterwards, 
and tlie defects of his merits have sadly imiiaived 
the peniianent value of Ills work. As has been 
said with truth, he taught liiins.elf history hy 
WTiting it; .still lii.s use of his materials never 
hecomes critical, and his views of men and motives 
are always distorted hy being seen through 19th- 
centuvy spectacles, and these, moreover, .spectacles 
of his own. Natural love of paradox and the 
faciilt.v of .seeing ea.sily wliat he wished to see 
helped him to make a hero of Henry VIII. — the 
greatest blot upon Ilia history. Four volumes of 
remarkably brilliant e.ssays and papers, entitled 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, appCctred between 
1867 and IS82. Fronde was elected rector of St 
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AncIi'ewB Univei'sity in 1S69, and veceived the 
degree of LL.D. For a short time lie was editor 
of Frasd's Magazine. His next history, Tlva 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Oentun/ 
(3 vols. 1871-74), shoired the same merits and 
the same defects as the greater work, and the 
same may be saiil of liis Ciesur: a iiketeh (1871)), 
a suliject for the treatment of which he possessed 
hut one qualification— eonsumraalo style. In 1874, 
and again in 1875, Fronde visited the Sontli Afiican 
colonies on a mission from the home govern- 
ment, and published his impressions in Two Lec- 
tures on South Africa { ISSO). Ab Oarlj'lo’s literary 
executor, Fronde edited his Rciainiscenccs ( 1881 ), 
Mrs Carlyle’s Letters (.3 vxils. 1882), and Carlyle’s 
own Life (4 vols, 1832-84); and hy giving to the 
world the copious personal criticism and f.amily 
details contained in these works, ho sngguBted 
grave doubts as to his editoiial diserotion, hater 
works are Oceana (1886), a delightful account of 
a voyage to Anstralia and aoiue of the I’acilic 
Islands, Ennlkh in the West Indies (1888), ami 
The Two Chiefs of Dunhog (1880), an historical 
romance of Iiish life towar'd-s the olo.sft of the ISlIi 
century. Tim first two were violently ass, ailed liy 
coloniid journalists as pictures rendered untruthful 
and misleading Iry the per, son, al liius of the writer. 
—His elder brother, Rich.vud Hukret.l Fuouuk, 
a leader in the O.vford Tractaiian movement, 
was liorn at Dartington, in Dovonsliire, 25th 
March 1803, After graduating at Oxford in 1824 
lie became Fellow and tutor of Oiicl Ckillogo. 
Tracts !) and 63 ivere from iiis pen. He died on 
2St)i Feljruaiy 18,3(5. Ilis Eemuins wore published 
three years aftei’ lus death hy Kcdile and Nowinan. 
—Another brother, William Fiioude, engineer 
and mathematician, born in 1810, and educated 
at Westminstar and Oriel College, O.xforil, was 
trained to he a civil engineer, aiul iu 1838 became 
assistant to TImiiel. Eetiifng from professional 
work eiglit years later, lie devoted most of Ills time 
thencefonvard, down to Ids death at the Caiie, 4tli 
May 1879, to investigating the oorulitiona of naval 
construction and the laws upon whioli tlio motioim 
of vessels at sea depend — i. e. he sought to detorinino 
the laws ot wave-resistance, of marine proiiukion. 
the rolling of vessels, etlbct-s of deep bilge keels 
and the best forms of rudders and proiiellcrs. 

Frozen Sti'alt, a passage, about 15 miles 
nude, separating Soutliaraptnu Island, in the north 
of Hudson Bay. from Melville Peninsula. 

_ Pl'UCtidor (Eng., ‘fniit-iuonth’) was the name 
givp in the lepnhliean calendar of Franco to the 
^tendiuff from the IStli of August to the 
Ifath of Septemher (see Calendae). The ISth 
riiictulov of the year 5 (4tli September 1797) is 
celehiafced as the day on which a coup d’Uat on the 
part of memhem of the Directory (n.v.) saved the 
lepublic from tlie niachiualions of the royalists. 

' - ‘theproducingoffniit’) 

a term frequently employed in botany, especially 
of oryptogaras, .sometimes to denote nS 

iSnW sometimes the ‘fruit’ 

Itself, aee Funcji, Seaweeds. 

Fructose, or Fudit-sugae. See .Subae. 

Innocenzo, an Italian poet ’ 
was horn at Genoa in 1692. and tanglit rhetoric at i 
Gienoa, and Bologna, and died in 1768 

mil mhftt°nn*r ‘Arcadian ’group, and wrate ! 

and aatiies, and ■was famous wifcli * 

is nraluTfo^^^ 1 

i 

the coniinon limitation of u.sefulness to nmi I- 
beast. It tends to he applied to any piant-sirnctnre, J 


phanerogamic or cry)il,oganni', which cmdaiim (he 
germ of tlio new hidh'iilual-~l,(i all tliii oi'icnii-- of 
fructification iu hhort, lint, as coimnnn ohscrva- 
tion deepens into ho|, any, we find oih-.si'Im's gindii- 
ally led to the more jiu'cihc restiii'l ion ol llie (I'liu 

fruit to the ovary of angiospenns (niomicolylcdmis 
or dicotyledons) after lerlilisation (see l''i.oWi,|i, 
OVAEY). 

The nmnermiH and inU'rcnting lulaidiil ions of 
dillbrcnt fruits to the [ireservailnn and disln'luiiinii 
of the seed will ho moro couveiiienlly loilliiiisl 
nmlcr Sunn, while tlio periodic rhythm helweeu 
vegetativo and re]iiodii('(ive gniwili lo which llio 
qiicslion of fruit attraelfi onr altenliou nniid, lie 
di.soii.s.sed under the more gcnenil head of Itu- 
riuilitJOTiON. T’liespeeial slnietnre nod iiliyoiology 
of fruits licre remain lo he eon, sjilercd. 

Hiiico the dawn of niodciii lioliiny, (he multi- 
fariou.s fonns of fiiiit hai'o led lo nniiiy iil leiiipls n|. 
theiv classilicatiou. ^’l't the nliideill, is more opt lo 
ho ovcrwhoiiiicd hy the reHiilling disoideily mul 
redundant nomenoiatiiro ot the siihjeet I Inin ini- 
picaacd liy its Hystemadc clearnesii, I|, Imnev,,]-, 
we keel) bohl of the (deimnilary eoni'opi ionu 
of vcgotahlo j)hysioli)gy, niorphi)le;iy, unil einln 
tion, the dilllenlty of iminneraliiig niid elm.silUnj, 
the various fonn.s of fruit hoeoini'n gii'ally ililniji-' 
isliecl. W(! iimst of eoiirHo assumo a kiiowleil/je of 
the general inoipholngy of the Flower (ipv.). 

Starting then with llioso niiiiplmd. Ilouem in 
which nil the car|)cls an' sopaiiili', we linil Ihe 
stigma ami style usually withe) iiig i)iiid, as no 
longer of servieo, and the ovary eidiu'f'iiig, ii'i Ihe 
I fortiusod ovules grow U)) hit, e seeds. Hot in niaiiy 
sucli simple llowors nioro ovules are ))roilne)’il llin'ii 
aro fertilised, and gi*norul]y also i))t))'e fejlilhs'd 
than can he devoh)i>cd n]i lo matmity ; l))'nee Ihe 
rcdiiction of tlie ovnlo.s is o.xeeedini'.lv eonimoii, 
The altornativo of reilueiiig Ihe nm))l)oi' of eiirpidn 
also commonly appcims ; heoee io Ihe Maino ordor of | 
llanuiiculaccie wo have on the one hand I he anomeno 
with its nuiltitnde of small ovaiioii uliiei) only 
mature a single ovule, a)ul on thoolhm' Iho hiik 
si)nr or monkshood with few earpels, l))i(, lliese 
inany-SDCdcd. This process of ledm'deii ol (ho 
immlier of carpels oi’ ovules, or of liolli, has noli 
only taken i)lacfiin the process of ])asl. ovolnlion of 
Iluj great majority of plaids, hut is si ill |j I'lim'ul ly 
to 1)0 ohaorveil in the develojuni'iitof tlieimlividnni 
aa IS well HOcii hy coii)])anii.' the ehiu'iu'leiislicallv 
one-cellcd and mui-seodcil acorn will) a Hoetion (if 
the threo-cclled and Hix-oyule.il ovary fiom which it 
iictually arose in spring, oi', niom siijjply, hy leinill- 
mg lo iiioinory the ahmiive ovules enll lli,, cono. 
Sj,ondmg_ abortion of one or two of ihe o)h'ion,| 
tlirco diviswiiH of the ovary in tho fruit ol llio 


l.or.s6-cho.stn„i: 

A _ second oomiiKm-senHo ' ])riiieiplo of triiil- 
iiaking, as wo niay call it. is miiehed Ihroiigh 
keeping clearly in ndnd the mUiiro and origin Of 
llio ovary; for, iiowovor tho nt)grow(ih of tho ])\is 
U'iro’ix'Us llowors conei'al lid,, 
f "'‘"■''.Y I’l'iioarily (,) hove 

aiisou fioni one or moro earpollary loaves, of whhdi 
1 10 individual dovulopmunt has Is'on so gi'cnily 

imodTf V?'"- llio vnwiwioun dev, 'lop. 

uiont of their sporiuinia- i,c, ovuh.s), tlmt so far 
f om heconiing cximn,rod lik,> n,ll other „],)„'nd,iges, 
they remain closed 11 ] 1011 Ihe ovules, aml frooiii'nllv 
evoii coalesce with eaih other from tim i si u 1,^ 
so foiTOiug a many-eelled ovary, ev'.,, wiG 
united Styles or oven stigmas. Yot tho londeiicy 
to their individual expansion is not h).sl,; in wa Z 
nonstroBities, and iioinnally a few typom "nci; Z 
tho oarimlhu'y loavi's („rly 

f e.x , using 

the seeds long liofuro ripcnuss. Ear moro fi,o 
anently, however, this linal dovelopuioiit of Dm 
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I rariiclljuy loavon ih ilolaycd niiLil llie f>rowtli- 
pi-occHsc's of the sceil and fruit have ended, and it 
is theieforo aceomiianied, or even \)VOeeded, by tbuiv 
death; the separalion nfteu iiulieatiny tlic lines at 
onoe of leaf-inar"in and leaf-fall. 

ill the best do\’eloyH'd eai'liullavy leaves, sneh as 
those of the more lloral Jfaiiuncnlacea', wo natur- 
ally llnd the, ovary ‘dchisein;; alonf^ the ventral 
sninvo ’ — in more simide and less empirical lan- 
frmiHO, the earpellary leaf ojieiiiiifi' alono the lino 
of its united o\ ule-hearinji' marHins, This is what 
is termed n,fu//irh'. (Ily. 1,/)- 

Since, however, tire ovules are on tlic nnited 
mai'Hins, tiio midril) tends (o hoeomu mechanically 
unimportant, and to interpose little or no rosist- 
anee to a tomlenoy to split or leiir aloiif* its fold, as 
well as to op('u aloiip, the nnited mar^^ins. Sneh 
‘ dohiseuneo by hnth dorsal and ventral suture’ 
f;ivcs us the modilieatien of the hdliele known as a 
/vijHitir or jjiii/ ( liv. I, o), 

A viiry familiar typo, whieh must net lie confn.sed 
with the ped, is the (er wlien Khorteued and 

In-eadoued tins .sihriila) ef ( Irueifoi'ie. Hero the 
ldae<'ntal cd“es of two united eavpol.s develop a 
tmnsvei'se .septum whieh divides the miit ( lig'. !,(/); 
and this ts left when thu lobes .split away, as .so 
farniliai'ly in llom'sty. 

Among united oviii'io.s which readily .split open 
at tluj nuitod margins {tu'/iflcii/al) wo may mdo 
that of (hmtiau (ipv. ), while tho more familiar 
three-celled ovary of a violet (llg. I, li] er reek 
rose witli its narietal plaeentalKm give.s a eliarac- 
teristie c.'cample of dehiseems' along; Uie midrihs of 
the united earjiids, so opening thq loenli (hinili- 
ciddl,]. In the live-eellod eapsnio of the (lorauintn 
(ipv.) tho earpollary leaves .sepauite not only at the 



Vis. 1. 

/, ftillk'lr; Iruiuur; d, sIKoiiki; «, miiMiIoaf Iiviilwiie; 
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sides Init also at tint so curling inwards ami 
]ivojei'ting tho He(;d. In ('olehieimi, white hollohoro 
(Veratrum), and their allms (Melanthaeoin) the 
duhiseenee is eharaetcristieally Hcptie.idal, the 
eai'iiol.s separating instead of tiio loculi opening: 
the remaining jiiajority of Liliacem are locnlicidal. 
Whore, however, ihe plaoontie remain more or less 
conij)lot('ly u)ion a central eolnimi from which the 
valves are dotaehod, the dchi.scoiicc is said to ho 

Ill henhane (hg. 1, r), Anagallis, I'fec. the dehis- 
eonco is eireular {(‘.iiriimiifitinile]] the possible ox- 
phinathm of this as a disartienlation of tho united 
carpels by tlieir leaf-hiisos is, however, rendered 
dilhenlt tlu'ongh tlio separated portion being aniere 
lid. Mauy-eollod capsules are numerous in whieh 
tlui loaf-oponing or dehiseunee is greatly rednecd 
fi’om oom])loLone.ss, witness tb(3 riilvulai' and jiuroKS 
dehisepuee of tho Lyelinis and of thoiioppy (lig. 1, rf) 
rospoetively. Suofi ease.s clearly point ns to those 
of carpels whieh do not open at all. Such iiide- 
Jiiai'mil. fruits, pvodueed from carpels so persistently 
cmhryonie, are, ns wo might o.xpc’et, usually 
short, few or ono-ovnled, and, for tho mo.st part, 
little spocialised. Thu,s the follicle of the Rannn- 
culacuic of more spcoialibed iloral oliaraoter becomes 


■shortened into tho one-seeded iudeliiscent ai:!ieiic 
of the niiemnue or buttercup (lig. 2, o, /). In 
the aehene of tlio graHscs (whieli siniiiarly repre- 
sents the eaiibiile of the ancestral lilies) tho 
thin dry ))eiieaip becomes inseparahle from the 
sccd-coat (lienee the term mryup.sis, fig. 2, c, d ) ; in 
111 , any trees (c.g. hazel) it becomes hardened ami 
thickened as a nut. In composites (lig. 2, a, h), 
loo, the aehono is iiraetieally a nutlet, iilthough 
often (on afcount of its being inferior) teiiiied a 



oclicnC’S Ilf bill I I'l cup; c, ihcinynjisKiif md ; a, t, nolii'iiis vilh 
p:i|ip«»; II, 'buiiviitniii ;' i, t, mitli-ls ;uiil evtny ofbiniw; 
/, umbcllilvruiiH typi' of.scliiziicnr]). 


rmsehi. Less e.vlremely reduced rcprcseiilativeRof 
tlic various imillicelhilar ovaries to which such 
fruits cou-espoml are iill'oided ns by horagps or 
laliiates, in whieh the two-celled ovary of theprinii- 
tiro so]anapeoii.H typo hceomes, as in thoni-ajiplp, 
&c., snh.secpieutly divided into four parts: thesa 
(SCO (Ig. 2, /, 7/ ), however, are hci'e so arrested as 
only to develop a single ovule in each loeuhis (of 
wlilcli the sniisequent growtli hrings abniit tlie 
iicrplexing aitiieamneo of the ‘gynohawie' style). 
Tho four ripe ‘ nutlets ' into which tho four-lohed 
ov.ary of these foriiih eommonly lircaks up woie not 
unn.aturally mistaken by the old hotauists for naked 
seeds. In Umhellifer.r wo have another cliarac- 
terislic form of uchirMrcirp, a.s all sueh fruits are 
termed whieh split up witnout truly earpellary de- 
lii.si'encc, although tho tendency to this can he seen 
still to h.ave some iiilluenco. Hero the .separate 
portions (or werkarps), each reseinhling an achene 
or nut, :u’e two in nniuher, and when rijie swing oil' 
njion tho ends of a foriced mrimphoro (tig. 2, /, /,'). 

In oxception.al cases we have the pod of some 
Legmninoste and the siliqna of some Ovueifer.s— o.g. 
radish, snajming nil into oiie-soeded joints, instead 
of deliiseiiig hnigitudinally in tho regiiliir way. This 
simply comes about whore the swellings correR]H)nd- 
ing to tho seed.s hccomc unusually large, leaving 
narrowings between them, and thus giving the pod 
a strength of form too great for the usual tension of 
ripoiiess to overcome (lig. 2, ji). To eoiifusa such 
distinct types of fruit under a eoiumonterm (foiiicn- 
lum), and In seiiarnte thorn from the normally 
dehiscent capsules to u-hich they really holoiig, and 
to place them auuiug the puroly ‘ sehizocarpous ’ 
fruits wo have been describing, although stul too 
ensloinary, avo inovely examples of the roasoued 
niist.ake.s iusojiarahle ' from n ]inrcly descriptive 
aiialoiny, hut Iroin whieh tho evolutionary stand- 
point is at length delivering us. 

So far all our frnit.s luave heeu dry ; hut a new 
physiological ‘ priuciidc of fruit-making ’ is neces- 
sary to coiuprehond tho.se in which the pericarp ia 
succulent. Tor, just as tho effect of fertilisation is 
seen in many aiimials to cxtoiul beyond the inera 
ovum to the parent organism, and also in many of 
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tlie lowest jilaiite, so it is in the case before ns. 
Even in fruits -wliicli are dry on ripening we have 
seen that the ovaries or loculi, on which no deiiianil 
is made for the growtii of fertiliaed ovules, become 
reduced or disappear. Soiiietime.s it may he merely 
the coats of the seed (as in the pomegranate) which 
undergo the complex histological and chemical 
changes which we sum up as those of succulence 
and ripening ; at other times largely their placentas, 
as in the gooseberry and currant. Yet, as in these, 
the innermost tissue of the ovary may become suc- 
culent as well. In tlie orange also the familiar 
succulent tissue in Avhioli the seeds are immersed 
are the enlarged sircculent cells of the endocarp ; 
tlie grape too gives a eliaracteristic e.vainplc of .soft 
endocarp. These may all he classed ns herries or 
hicaite fruits, for the distinction of the .succulent 
product of an inferior ovary as a berry, from that 
of a superior one, as a icm or grape, need hardly 
he allowed to increase our nomenclature. Ayieyio 
is merely a berry in which tlie euicarp is thick and 
tough (e.g. a iiielon, witli which tlie orange and 
poniegranate may he reckoned). Where the suc- 
culent change, instead of primarily atlecting tho 
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deeper tissues of the fruit, and so producing a heiTy, 

I leaves the endocarp hard, wc have ovidentTy a woll- 
I contrasted type— the drupaceous or .stone-fruit. The 
[ endocarp here forms a more or less complete ‘ stone ’ 

I around the kerael or seed, the difference from an 
ordinary nut being due to the succulence of an 
outer layer, as wcsocaij), with a more or less 
leathery oiiter skin, tho cpioewp. The plum, peach, 
and nectarine are the most obvious e.xaniples ; but, 
since we may have many carpels thus transformed, 
we may have an aggregate fruit or syncarp of tiny 
(Irupeis. The walnut and even cocoa-nut are hence 
not true nuts (see Nut ), The immature succulent 
mesooarp of the former is familiar in pickles, the 
walnut we crack being merely the .stony endocarv) 
(which is exceptionally specialised in being set free 
by the bursting of the me.soearp on ripening). The 
faniiHar cocoa*Jiu.t fibre is tbs fil)ro->’'£isculav tissue 
of the niesocaip, the fruit being thufb broadly coin- 
parable to a poach v'hich has wizened while still I 
young and stringy. But, as in the kindred grass, ' 
^ ^ ovule further unite to the endocarp. 

Thenuinerous carpels of thestivawbeny, although 
of course, cori’esponding to tlio.se of the allied nisp- 
berry, remain mere nuts ; here, however, tlie aub^ 
jaceut portion of the floral axis or veccptaole 
becomes succulent, In the peiigynoiis or epigvnous 
Rosacem tlie same change may take place; hence 
the ro.sc-lnp is a succulent axis, enclo.sing a lunlti- 
tude of nuts. The apple or ‘pome ’ is more akin 
to the drupe, since the carpels, here deeply .sunk in 
the upgiwn floral axis, develop a hard endocarp 
corresxionding to the stone of a drupe. 


Fertilisation may even be followed by sncculont 
or other tliickcniiig of the floral cnvclojics, or of tlio 
lloiul a.vi.s with snbjacoiit bracts — the various 
cujnilcs, as of acorn, bcccli, haMl-nnt, &c., being of 
this nature. Or wo may have a siuiriDus fruit 
develojied at the cxjiciisc of aii ouliro iulbircscciioc, 
as in the piiie-aiiple, fJorsteiiia, and lig. iSec 
iNFtiOKESOlSNt'E. 

Fruita Imjioriunt ic> Man . — Tho list of the fruits 
of any importiwice is iiincli .sliortor than woulil at 
first be supposed, as may he scon from tlio follow- 
ing enuiiieratioii (jimctieally that of h'mnk), wbicli 
diatinguiNhes tluwc native or cnltivatod in novlJicrn 
Eiiroiie (frermaiiy and Britain) from tho more im- 
portaiit foreign fruits, and of course oiiiploys the 
tenus stone-fruits, honie.s, I'kc, in their iiicreljr 
popular seii.se. 

I. Indidoiuus or CnUiraird : d) Ainilca or Pin- 


H. doiiicsiica), to which may ho added flijis ( lionu 
ccLDina, &c. ) and ITaw.s ( Cri/ld'i/im O-ri/araiiilui ), also 
Cornel-herries ( Ouriuin ilitiunnlii ). 


Sloe (P. apinnsu), t.'hcriy-plum 1]’. covnHi/'cm), 
&c. 

(3) ‘Rirrici’,’— (!m)ic( VHinvin(/hn), Ktnuvhcny 
(Fmc/nria vcucu, iilidior, ikc,), ItaspbciTy {Jiiiln'is 
Idtetts), Braralilo or Blackhovry {Ji. frntirositu), 
Goo-seherry {Fibos Gnmulnria), Rod Ourratit {li. 
ruhrwn). Black Currant (R. niqrnni), IlavliM'ry 
(Berhcriswdgarin), JIIilpIc MnUiairy {M/riM fffWmj, 
Wliito Miilborry (/If. utba), Bilhorry or JlIaoluiiTy 
(VfiKcinium Mj/rtilliin) witli its minor coiiguimrs, 
Juiiiiier {tTuniftcriiit commvni.'i), 

{i) Nuts or S/ic.ll-fniit. — (Corglus 
Avctlana), Filhcrt [C. iuliulosu), IValiiiit [Juq'Uins 
regia). See Nut.s. 

n. Mora ImporUoit Frails of Warm, Teinpmtlo, 
aiul Tropical llegiuns:^ (1) (llono-fruH, — liato 


caclo Pear (Fersra grtdissuna], foauo or C'ocoa 
Plum {Chrgsokdanns iruco), Sapota Apple (Arhrus 
Sapofa). 

(2) Berries and Berry-lile Fruit (in widest houho 
of succulence).— Banana and Plantain [Musa para- 
disiaea), Pinc-apjdo [Autmussa saliva), h'ig [Fkus 
Cariea), Bread-fruit {Artomrpus ineisa and inlegri- 
folia). Custard Ajiple {Anona squamosa, &k.), 
Baohdh {Adaiisouia digiiuia), Orange, Jjcniim, 
Linie, Citron, Shiicldook, Pomiiclmooso, Porliidden 
Fruit, Bergamot, and other species of Citrus, 
Pomegranate (Punka gramilum). Guava {Psulmm 
gnriferum). Rose-apple of East Iiidios (Jamhosa 
dooicstica and vulgaris). Tamarind [Ttwutrhidus 
^dica), Carol) or hocust Bean (C'cruloiiia sildjua), 
1 apaw ( Cariea Papai/a ), Puni]ddu ( Gwurbiia I’ciw, 
&C,), Melon (Cuoumis Mclo), lYiUcr-molmi [C. 

Cucuiubcr (Cl Tomato {Lveo- 

persictmi eseulcntum), Lotus (Dios/u/ros lotus), 
Jujube (Zizypims vulgaris], Maiigostciin (Ouruinia 
Mangostnna), Priclcly Pear ( OpmiLVi vulgaris). 

(3) Nuts or iS'/icB-yhf/('.-~Cooon-iiut ( 6 'wra.v unrd- 
jTMxc), Almond [Amygikdus communis). Chestnut 
(Cuslanea vesca), Litclii or Lee-chee {Ncphcliiim 
Litcla) (really, however, a shelled drupe), Biwzil- 
uub (BevtholUtia axcclm)^ &c. 

CJan'moal Composition of Pruils ,. — Our kuowlotlge 
of the chonii.slry of fruit may lie dated from the 
analyses of Fresenius (1807). But because of the 
mnumerahle varieties of almost every ciiUiv.ated 
fiuit, the efl'eote of different soils and olimatoa 
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upon these, and still more of the Buetnation due 
to Letter or worse seasons, tlie results of any 
one chemical analysis would tend to convey an 
idea of undue precision. Thus — e.g. wliile the 
ratio of sugar to free acid in certain grapes of an 
ordinary wine-year was found to l)e 16 to 1, in 
a very’ had year it sank to 12, and in a very 
good year rose to 24. Hence a broad outline 
may he of more general use than the statistics 
of any one analysts. 

The percentage of water may ho taken as vary- 
ing from 78 to 80 in the grape and eheny, as 
from 82 to So in plum.s, peaches, apples, and 
pears, as 82 to S7 in brambles, currants, I'ic., and 
as much as 93 in the water-melon. The proportion 
of insoluble residue — skin and cellulose, stone and 
seed — obviously also varies greatly with succulence 
and ripenes.s, lint may he taken, one fruit with 
another, at not le.ss than from 4 to 6 per cent. 
Unripe fruits may contain a notable proportion 
of .starch, hut thi.s is fermented on ripening into 
glticose and other sugans, fruit-.sugar, grape-.sngar, 
cane-sugar, or (in S'orfi us) sorbin. The only fi'uits 
which retain starch in important quantity are those 
of the banana, bread-fruit tree, and baobab; hence 
the exceptional nutritive value of the.se. The olive 
alone yields a notable proportion of oil. The pro- 
portion of sugars varies exceedingly, dates, dry figs 
(48 per cent.), and raisins (50 per cent.), again 
veiy important foods, heading the list, 6iape.s 
of course .stand higli, from 12 to 18, indeed .some- 
times as much as 26 per cent., oherrie.s from 8 
to 13, apple, s 6 to 8, pears 7 to 8, plums 0, red 
currants 4 '75, greengage 3 '5, peach and apricot 
only r.5. The proportion of pectin hodie.s _ls, how- 
ever, exceedingly notable, especially in fruits such 
as the three last named. In unripe fruits (iis 
also in roofc.s) we find pcctosc, a body apparently 
related to oellulo.se, hut ea.sily tran.smnted by a 
natural ferment or by boiling with dilute acid 
into pectin, CjHi.O.,, and its allies. The.se are all 
more or less soluble in water, with which they 
readily form a jelly (whence the peculiar consist- 
ency of our fruit-preserves). The proportion of 
soluble pectin and gum varies oonaiderahly and 
is of great importance to tlie blandness and agvee- 
ahleness of fruit, the harder and more common 
apples having eoiisiderahly le.ss than 3 per cent, 
and the best rennets nearly 8. The harsh red 
currant, indeed, like herriea in general, has exceed- 
ingly little (0'25 per cent.); while the apricot 
has as much as 9, the greengage 12, and the peach 
10— a circumstance which explains the peculiarly 
melting quality of the.se fruits, especially the last 
named. The tree acid also varie.s greatly, from 
2 '4 per cent, in the red currant, 1'4 in the rasp- 
berry, and nearly as mnch in the sourest cherries, 
to O'S in sweet cherries and a minimum of OT or 
less in the sweetest pears. That of apples and 
of grapes, of oour.se, varies greatly, but both may 
generally he taken at from I to 075, while the 
apricot and peach .stand at 0‘3 or 0‘4. _ The acid 
is primarily malic, hut citric, acetic, oxalic, tannic, 
and other.s may .also be present. 

The quantity of albuminoids is of course small, 
in fact inadequate to render most fruits a staple 
food. Yet it is by no inoan8.inap])reciable, rangmg 
from nearly -5 per cent, in the majority of fruits to 
■7 or ’8 in the grape (27 in raisins), and above 1 in 
the melon and tomato. Hence to acquire albu- 
minoids equal to those of one egg we must eat Ih. 
of grapes, 2 lb. strawherrie.s, 24 lb. apples, or 4 Ih. 
pears. To replace 1 Ih. starch = Si Ih. potatoes, we 
need 5 '4 lb. grapes, 67 of cherries or apples, or 12'3 
of strawberries (see Pood). 

The quality of fruits depends largely upon the 
proportion of sugar, gum, and pectin to free acid, 
largely also upion the proportion of soluble to insol- 


uble matters, hut iu veiy great mea.sure also upon 
the aroma. This quality is due to the presence of 
characteristic ethers, often accompanied Iiy essential 
oils, although not of cour'C in ponderable percent- 
age. Cultivation and selection operate strongly on 
all three factors. 

Kef ping of Fruit. — Man 5 ' of the finest fruits 
nndeigo very .speedy decomposition, which, as dis- 
tinguished from the intrinsic processes of ripen- 
ing, is due to the attacks of hacteiia, moulds, or 
yeasts ; and the problem of their preservation is 
therefore piimaiiiy one of pieventing tliese. In 
damp and stagnant air, especially with con.sider- 
able or frequent changes of temperature, these 
fungus pests multiply with special readine.ss ; 
henee a fiuit-rooiu must he cool and shady, 
yet dry and airy, and the fniit carefully gathered 
rather before full ripeness, handled so as to avoid 
in any way bruising or tearing the skin, ,aud 
laid out and occasionally looked over so that 
rottenness in one may not affect the rest. Under 
these conditions apples especially may he kept for 
many months ; indeed many vaiieties of fruit— e.g. 
winter-pears — require tliese conditions for sati.sfae- 
tory ripening. On antiseptic principles we see how 
it is that the dense-skinned and wax-coated grape 
can he so largely imported in sawdust, or hmv unripe 
gooseherrie.s, and even very peri.shahle pears can be 
kept for months similarly packed in well-sealed 
jars in a cool place. The process of preserving with 
sugar m jais promptly covered up is similarly an 
antiseptic one ; hut in the systemafic application of 
antiseptic principles we may still look for consider- 
able progress in the presen’ation and transport of 
fresh fruit upon a large scale. The method of dry- 
ing fruit ha.s also been in use from remote times, 
especially with dates, figs, and raisins ; in America 
the drying of apples is of great and increasing 
importaiico. 

The preparation of fruit-preserves is separately 
treated (see Peeserves); and similarly that of 
fennented beverages (see Wine, Cider, &c,). For 
Fruit Gardening, see Gardening and the articles 
on the .several fruits. 

Fruit Trade.— The animal imports of fresh and 
dried fruits into Britain are very extensive, as may 
he seen from the table below for 1887. The items 
in the first part of the table are free of duty ; but 
currants, raisins, figs, plnnis, and prunes pay a duty 
of 7s. per cu t. ; 

Oranges aurt lemnns 4,SO7|3Q0 liusliela ..£1,643,667 

Unemuiieiateil : Raw 2,478,101 n .. 1,100,318 

„ Drietl 898,469 cwt. .. 336,029 

II PrcscTYecl with- 
out sugar ... .20,820,073 lb. .. 187,216 


Currants 1,100,737 cwt. ..£1,438,320 

Haiaiua 663,138 „ .. 1,022,402 

Figs awl iig-cake 106,749 n .. 166,061 

PluTus * 33,007 ti .. 78,409 

Prunes............. 17,160 m .. 21,880 


Large and varied as is the produce of fruit in the 
United States, tlie imports are an important item 
of commerce. The duty-free fruits and nuts, mainly 
bananas and cocoa-nuts, had in 1887 a value of 
§4,767,659, In tlie same year the total value of im- 
ported fruit and nuts paying duty was $15,088,074; 
currants (29 million Ih.), figs, lemons, oranges, 
plums and prunes (70 million Ih.), preserved fruits, 
raisins, almonds, filberts, and walnuts falling into 
this oategoiy. The value of orchard products in 
the United States in 1880 was $50,876,154; and 
the same year the value of canned and preserved 
fruits prepared for sale in the States was |17, 600,000, 
besides very large quantities similarly preserved for 
home use. 

Friilt-pjgeon ( Carpophaga), _ a , genus of 
pigeons, including about hfty species, distributed 
over the whole Australian and Oriental regions, 
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Friiit-pigeoii 
{Oarpophtt^a occanien). 


but much more abundant in the former. They 
live in forests are rvell adapted for arboreal life, 
and feed on friiiK 
The gape ia wide; 
the colouring of the 
plumage brilliant. 
Tiie term fruit- 
pigeon is also ex- 
tended to nioiuboin 
of other goner, a — 
Treron, Aleotrainas, 
&c. Bee Pigeon. 

Friimeiitius^ 
St, apostle of 
Ethioj)i,a and the 
-‘fhyssiniaii.'., born 
in Pha‘nici,a to- 
wards the lioginning 
of the 41h centnrv. 
At a very early ago 
he and' another 
you til, named 
.Kdosius, accom- 
panied their uncle 
Mcropius on a voy- 
age undertaken for 
inercaiitilo [mrpo.scs, 
and^ they landed on the coast of Ahy.ssiiii/i or 
Ethiopia to piooure fresh water; lint tlie savage 
inhabitants imade an on.slaught u|)oji them, and 
murdered Jleropius and the whole crew, sparing 
only Hie two hoys. They were taken as slaves 
into the service of the king, and made thom- 
sfdvos so beloved that .-Udesius was soon raised 
to the office of cupbearer, while Frumentins 
bec.ame the king’s private secretary and instructor 
to the young prince, obtaining great inlliicnce 
iri the adniinistrntion of the state allaira. Ho 
aided the C'hiistiaii iiierclmnts who sought these 
parts ill founding a cliuroh, and gradually paved 
the way for the formal introduction of the new 
creed. In 320 he went to Alexandria, and was by 
Athanasiii-, con.secrated Bishop of Axnm. Tlie 
new bishop repaired to Aliyssima, and succeeded in 
proselytising largo numbers. He is also su])j)o.sed 
to have translated the Bible into Etbioiiian (see 
Ethiopia). Frmneutins died about 300. 
Frumenty, or Fuemetp {Lat, frmmntmn, 
wheat ), an English dish made of whole wheat 
or rice boiled in milk and seasoned. 

Frimrtstoerff, GEonri von, the great leader of 
the Eerman landsknechte during the Italian wans 
of the emperors Maximilian .and Charles V., was 
born in 1473 at Mindelbeim in Swabia, and there 
be died in 1528. He fought in twenty pitched 
battles, besides sieges mid sitirmiahes without 
numher; and the victory of Pavia (1525) was 
largely due to him. Two years later he was 
marching on Rome with the Constable de Bourbon 
when a mutiny of his soldiers braiiglit on a stroke 
of apoplexy. Bee monographs by Barthold (1833) 
and Heibimnn (1868). 

Frustum, in Oeometry, fo the part of a solid 
next the base, left on onttiiig off the top by a plane 
paiallel to the base. Tlie frustum of a sphere or 
spheroid, however, is any part of these solids com- 
„ ketween two circular sections ; and the 
inLclalc frnstnin of a sphere is that who, so eiiils are 
eijinal circlea, having the centre of the sphere in the 
miilcUe of it, and equally distant from both ends 

Elizabeth bora May 21, 1780, was the 
R. f E,sa„ of E,ar)ham 

Society of I’nends. fler motliev died when 

darE^l^ferr ‘ and seven 

SI'ew n]i attractive and 
oiiginal. They dressed gaily, and sang- and danced. 


Till Elizahetli was eighteen she had no decided 
religious opinions. In Fehruary 1708 a discomsu 
she hoard in tiio Fiiouds’ moeliiig-houHO at Nor- 
wich by William Savory, an American l''rieml, 
made a deep impression on Imr, and led her lo wi.sh 
to become a ‘plain Friend.’ From this tiimi her 
natural loving eaio for others was greater tliiiii 
before. She worked much among tlie poor, ami 
hegari a school lor jioor children, which she 
iiiaiiagcd entirely licrscU', even wluiu the imiiilier 
of .scholars iiicreased lo more than Kcvoiity. In 
August 1800 she immiod ,fo,se)di h'ly, of I’laHlmt, 
Es.se.x, then engaged in exlmiNive hiisinoas witli lii,s 
brother ill London. She- lived with her hiiKband in 
his hoime of hii,sines,s, ,St Mildred’s Court, ('i)y of 
Loudon, (ill 1809, when, on tlic doalh of her I'allier- 
in-huv, she removed to riaslict, li'ivo eluldren 
were horn to her in J.ondon, and six iiiori' at 
Phishot, In 1810 she liuciimo a preiielier among 
the Friends. In Fchrnary ISlSshcviHited Newgale 
for tlie Jirst lime, and saw 300 ivonum, triisl and 
untried, with tlieir numerouH eldldreii, willmiil, 
omidoyiuent, in an almost lawiess slii-te, oniwihsl 
together in iag.s ami dirt, witii no lieihling, nnd 
iiotliing hut the Ihmr to slee]) mi. She eimld do 
no more then than supply them M'itli elothes, !mt, 
within a few years, by her oH'orls, a .selmol ami 
a inaniifactory wore ostahlishod in ilie piiwiii, a 
Laclios’ Assoeialion was fenimd for ‘ tlie improve- 
nient of the female prisoners,’ religions instriie- 
tion was regularly given to them, a matron was 
appointed, and tho women willingly siihmitted to 
rales for their well-being. I'rison risform now 
became one groat object of blrs Fry’s life. Blie 
visited prisons in dillorunt jiarts of 'tlie kingdom 
and on tlic Coiitiiiont, and introduced manv im- 
pyoveinoiits in tliuir maimge.numt ami diseiidine. 
She also did a groat deal lo improve tho eoadition 
of tlie female convicts scntmicml to traiiH|iiii'tatioii. 
riivoiigh her iiillneniie lihraiieH wore lioguii in tlie 
naval hosjiitafo and tho eoastgimnl stations, and 
Bibles were .supplied to them, Slie died at Kams- 
gatc, Uctobor 1‘2, 1845, and was Iniried at Ihirking, 
E.s.sex. Mas Fry was a tnie-huarled, loi’ing wninan, 
giffoil for tlie dillienlt work slio had to 


(lo by h'er sympathy, her groat iiiiwcr of uiider- 
standmg, (inickne.s,s of iiereeidhm, lad, and ehiivm 
of manner. See tho Lifo by lier danglilers (‘2 vols, 
1847), and the sliorler one liy Mrs 1‘iLimui ( 1881). 

Prying. See Boiling, Coukkkv, Ihion. 

FryxcII, Anueus, a Swe.disli bistorian, n'aH 
born 7th Febranry 171)5, at Jle.s.selskog In Dalsland ; 
stmtied at Upsala, took jiriost’s oi'ilcvs in 1820, anil 
in 1828 became rector of a gymnasium in Slock- 
holm. Finni 18,15 to 1847 ho was iiaWsli priest of 
Suniia in yerinland, ami from this latter year Im 
dovoled himself enliruly Ui literary piirsnits till liis 
death at Stockholm, 21sL Rfaroli J 88) . IJis repnta- 
tnm rests upon IkrhUH.w w Hveaht Jli.ihrkn 
\ History, ’ .((i vols. Stockh, 

18.f2-80). fhuso narratives, largely biogrniihiea! in 
form, and distinguished liy their impartial love of 
miUi, Riioii ohtaiiicd a wide jmpularity in iSw'dnn. 
1 arts of thom have lioon traiwlatml inl.o almost 
all Lurapean languages (Eng. trails. eilHed by 
Mary Rowitt, ]844). Aaother worlc, Oonunirucm 
V ihe Swedish Amtoermy (4 vols. llpsala, 1815- 
oO), was intended as a reply to the aecuHalioiw 
urged against that class by (Joijer ami others, 
and involved Fryxoll in a keen contromiisy with 
t le democratic liberal parl,y in Sweden, jicsiihw 
Ibase works ho iiToto a Uonlributinn io the Uistovu 
of the LUerntnre of Sweden (9 vols, 18(10- 02), 

nulT’l? tf'”" i'otli by his own oxamiiii! 

and by the publication ol a Swedi.sh Gmuwiw in 

Sireimi wortlb^^' '^ language from the parasilisiu of 
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Fliad Paslia, Mehmed, a Tuvkisih statesman 
and litterateur, was born at Constantinople, 17tli 
January 1814. Ho was tlie son of the celebrated 
poet, Izzet-Mollali, and had already begun to make 
Iiiniself known as an author, when the e.\ile of his 
father, who had fallen into disgrace with the Sultan 
Malnnud, compelled him to choo.se a profession. 
He studied medicine, and for some years was 
Admiralty ])hysician, but in 1835 abruptly for-sook 
moihcine, and employed him.self in the .study of 
diplomacy, history, modei'n languages, the rights of 
nations, and political economy. In 1840 he became 
lirst secretary t{) the Turkish oinhasay at London, 
and in 1 843 was at Madrid. It was almost impos- 
sible to believe him to be a Turk, he spoke French 
so marvellously -well. On his return to Constantin- 
ople he was appointed to discharge the functions of 
grand interpreter to the Porte, and in 1852 became 
mini.ster of foreign all'air.s. On the (picstion of the 
‘ Holy Places,’ Fuad Pasha, liy his attitude, and 
by a brochure very ho.stile to the pretensions of 
Itussia, gave great dihsati.sfaction to the czar. In 
1855 ho received the title of Pasha, and was again 
api>ointed minister of foreign atlair.s. From 1861 
to 186Q he held the oHicc of Oraiul ’ITzier. He died 
in 1869. To him especially it is said Tui'key owes 
the hatti-sherif of 1850. See Tarucuv. 

Fuch, or Juan de Fuca, Strait, a passage 
separating Washington Territory from Vancouver 
Island, and connecting the Pacilic Ocean M’ith the 
Gulf of Georgia. It contains several islaruis, one 
of which, San Juan, booanio the subject of a 
dispute between Groat Uritain and the United 
Sialofi, tiie question being ivhetlier it was to be 
regarded as an appendage of Washington Territory 
or of British Columbia. In 1872 the emperor of 
Germany, as arbiter, decided that the line of 
lionndar'y sliould he run through tlio Strait of 
Haro, west of San Juan, thus awarding that island 
to the United States ; and it and several neigh- 
houring islands now form a county of Washington 
Territory, vvith a population of 948. 

Fft-clian. See Foochow. 

Fliclisia— named in 1703 by Plnmier after 
Leonhard Fuchs ( 1501-00 ), who with Brunfela and 
Bock (see Botanv) was one of the foundeis of 
German botany— a genus of Onagraoom containing 



a, Fuchsia Eiccarloni; i, n garden variety. 


about fifty species, small shrubs or trees, natives of 
the Pacilic coast of South America, whence a few 
have ranged northward.s to Central America, and 
others to New Zealand. The usually pendulous 
flowers are of characteristic appearance and often 
striking beauty j they are very easily propagated by 
cuttings and grow freely, especially near the sea- 


coast. Some, notably F. discolor and F. Rkmrloni, 
are capable of withstanding our winter so well that 
fuclisia-liodges aie a common ornament of gardens 
on the west coast of Scotland. Others can be 
treated as bei bacoons plants ; and most if not 
indeed all will llowmr well in the open air during 
suiiinior. Cultivators recommend keeping hack 
plants, so that when planted out in May they 
shall only then begin to put out their leaves. 
The commonest specie.s is usually known as F. 
roccinea (hut is said to he only a variety of F, 
i/lobosa, and this again of F. macrosiamma, wdiile 
the true F, eoccineci, with nearly sessile leaves, 
is lare); F. conim, comlliiia, ftdrjcns, ffmeilis, &c. 
are also W'cll known, as W'ell as tlie hardier species 
above named, while the Jlousts’ varieties and 
hybrids are innninerahle. There are also many 
dwarf specie.s of characteristic habits. The hcriies 
of many species are eaten with sugar in their 
native countries, and when they rijien are occasion- 
ally preserved even heie. The wood of some .species 
is also employed in Sontli America as a black 
dye. 

Fncltsine. See Dyeing. 

Fuclis’s SoliiWc Crla8.s. See Gla.ss, 
SOLUliLE, 

Fiiciiio, Lake of, or Lago di Celano ( ancient 
Fueiiim Luinis), a lake of Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, with an area of G1 sq. ni., is situated 2172 
feet above sea-level. Being only 75 feet deep and 
having no constant ontllow', it was subject to 
snddon risings, whicli on more than one occasion 
inundated the snn-omiding regions. To obviate 
this danger tlie Emperor Claudius cut a subter- 
ranean channel, nearly 3 mile,? in length, through 
the solid rock of Monte Salviano, 30,000 men 
being engaged in the work from 44 to 54 A.D. 
This tunnel, however, soon became obstructed and 
long remainod so, notwithstanding various attempts 
to clear it. A.s the lake had been steadily rising 
from 1783, a new canal was made (1852-02) by the 
Swiss engineer Do Montriclier. By 1875 the lalte 
was diy ; it i.s now under cultivation, 

FilCtlS, the generic name of the various species 
of hrow'ii sea- wrack* which form the main vegetation 
of rocky shores between tide-marks. Commonest 
of all upon European coasts (save in the Mediter- 
ranean), and ahnndant also in the North Pacific, is 
F. vcsicidosiis ( Bladderweed, Black Tang, Sea- 
ware, Kelp-ware, ito.), easily distinguished by its 
entire edges and paired air-vesicles. In scarcity of 
better fodder, oxen, sheep, and deer will eat it from 
tire rocks, inul in N ortli Europe it is sometimes boiled 
for liog.s with a little coai so Hour. On account of the 
very large pro])ortion of ash (up to 23 per cent, of 
the dry weight), it fnnns a valuable manure, and, 
although I'ery imperfectly utilised in most places, 
is regularly liarvested as ‘ varoc ’ or ‘ vraie ’ by the 
fanners of the Channel Isles and their kinsmen of 
the adjacent mainland. The chemical composition 
also made it the staple of the industry of kelp- 
burning (see Kelp), oi'ae so important as a source 
of raw material to the soap-boiler and glass-maker. 
Even more esteemed for these purposa.s, although 
unfortunately abounding nearer low-water mark, 
was the kindred F. jinifesHs (Knobbed Wrack) with 
its solitary air-vesicles in the line of the absent 
midrib. F. sarredns (Black Wrack), also very 
common and easily recognised by its Beri'atod 
fronds witlmutair-vesicles, w'as least valued. With 
these are gathered other less common specie.s, as 
w'cll as tire Laminaria (see Taxole), expo.sed by 
the low'e.st tides. Bo.sides manure, the only direct 
chemical utilisation of the Fnci is for the prepara- 
tion of iodine; and the irajiortant proportioir of 
iodine present justifies their ancient medicinal 
repute in the treatment of scrofulous diseases, the 
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Quercus marina of anoieut pharniacy "being F. 
serratus, and the FKthiups vcyctabilis the oJiarred 
I’e&idiie of this and its allies. An alcoholic extract 
is also freciuently advertised for the treatment of 
corpulence. 

The genus Fucu.s and a few chrsely allied 
genera (e.g. Fucodiiim, Hiinantluilin, Cjsstoseira, 
and notably Sargassum, specially de.scribed under 
Gulf- WEED), form the family ffucaceic, which 
are the highest, and with the allied Laniin- 
ariacem (.see Tangle), al.so the mo&t familiar 
representative.s of the large alliance of brown 
seaweeds (see Seaweeds). The vegetative^ body 
is usually a thalhis, yet in Sargassum, &c., a 
distinction of this into stem and leaves is very 
complete. The branching of Fucus is dichotom- 
ous in one plane. Of the inner or medullary cells 
of the thallus, the outer wall becomes mucilagin- 
ous, while the less superficial of the lind celts 
develop Jilanienta which grow inwards, so .surround- 
ing the iimer cells within a iHitwork of lilameuts. 
Tile bladders are formed by the simple separation 
of portions of the tissue, the cavitie.s becoming 
distended hy air. A sexual mnltiplicatioii may be 
said to be ab.sent, but sexual reproduction is easily 
observed. A large area lit the end of the frond 
becume.s covered with small deprossion.s, which are 
overgrown until they are spherical llasks with ouly 
a minute opening oii the .surface. The colls lining 
this flask or concojitacle proceed to divide, and 
many form barren cellular lllaments -wliicb, how- 
ever, instead of turning inwauls, as in vegetative 
growth, grow into the caidty of the flask or even 
project beyond it as a tuft of hairs. But many 
are arrested in division -wliile still only two-eelled, 
and the upper of these cells enlarg_e.s greatly. In 
some forms ( Cystosoira, Himauthalia) this becomes 
the ovum, but in others its contents divide into 
two, four, or in Fucus eight ova ; hence it is 
termed the oogonium. Other fllamenls again not 
only lougtlieri, but branch freely. Their terminal 
cells become antheridia — i.e. their protoplasm 
divides into a multitude of .spermatozoids. Fer- 
tilisation takes place when the ripe fertile fronds 
are left bare by the tide, the change of .specific 
gravity through evaporation doubtle.ss being of 
importance in aiding the escape of the sexual 
products. The outer membrane of the oogonium, 
lilre that of a medullary cell, hecomos mucilaginous 
and gives way, and the groups of eight ova, .still, 
however, enclo,sed within the inner wall, escape 
fi'om the oonceptacle ; the antlieridia, too, break oil' 
and escape to tlie opening of the coiiceptacle ( per- 
haps helped by the slight contraetion of the volume 
of this which evaporation must tend to produce). 
'When the tide returns. Loth ova and spermatozoids 
break completely free and fertilisation takes place. 
Cross-fertilisation, always possible even where, as 
in F. platycctr^ius, the same conceptacle develojis 
ova and spermatozoa, becomes perfect in the more 
familiar species, of vvhich the greater prevalence 
thus becomes more intelligible. The fertilised ovum 
soon develops a ivall, becomes attached, and pro- 
ceeds to divide and lengthen, soon forming a root- 
like attachment at one end, a growing point at the 
other. See Seaweeds ; also special articles above 
mentioned. 

Fuego, Tieeka del. See Tierea del 
Fdego. 

Fuel, 'Uie chief mode of artificially producing 
that condition of matter which is called heat is by 
burning certain substances in air. The,se substances 
contain carbon and hydrogen, which dui-ing the 
chemical change implied by burning unite with the 
atino.spherio oxygen, and as the temperature rises 
emit light as well as heat. .Since these two 
elements are very widely distributed in nature, the 


classification of all the oonipeunds wliich may ho 
termed fuels is somewhat (lillloult.^ After using 
wood for long ages men at last laid the mincial 
kingdom under requisition, but the fuels tUoiice 
derived weie .soon recoguisod to ho nndouldcdly 
of vegetable origin, bomo writers include all these 
under the term natural, and distinguish .such 
derivativ'Cb a,s coke, charcoal, and combustililo 
gaso,s as artifioial. Fopnlaily, fuels arc a huge 
cla&.s of compounds, all of vegetable origin c.vcopt 
the animal oils and fal.s, which iiroduce heat and 
light when raised to ‘kindling teinpcraturc.’ Thus, 
besides coal and coke, wood and eluu'coal, and iieat 
or turf, we must reckon tallow, wax, alcohol, itoal 
and other gases, petroleum, creasotc or ‘ dcad-oil,’ 
and Olliers as fuels. To be cxhaustii'c, wc should 
fm tiler refer to a sub-cliiss called ‘ patent’ fuels. 

The ordinary solid fuels fall under tivo beads : 
those containing water in a large proportion — e.g. 
wood, turf, and most coals— and tlicrol'oro pro- 
ducing, when hiirned, hydrogen ns well as carbon ; 
and secondly, tbo.se which aie piircdy carbonaceou.s 
— coke, charcoal, and aiitliracile. in recent limes, 
since metallurgy has assumed siicli propoi lions in 
all countries, and especially since the application of 
steam-power, the coking of coal has liucii nioi-e and 
more perfected, in order to cimccntrato the carbon 
and present a fuel capahlo of producing a higher 
temperature. Wood us a fuel is either light and 
soft, as deal, or heavy and hard, as oak ; hut 
iioitiier kind is now aiiplied in nietal-woi'king, 
unless in the concentrated form of charcoal. Wood 
contains ,so largo a proimrtion of water as to reduce 
its heat-giving quality both in (iuantl1/y ami iii- 
tensity, and contains less than half its u'uight of 
carbon (see table). 

Charcoal is formed by condensing the carbon of 
wood and expelling the iiydrogcn and oxygen, just 
as coke is a concentration of coal hy an analogous 
piocass. When Iho wood lias been packed and so 
closed in as to prevent access of air, by raising the 
wliolc to a lempcratnrc of about liCU", the watery 
and gaseous ]iaiticlcs aro eulirely e.v)iellcd, and a 
mass of almost piiro carbon remains. iSiiiiilarly from 
coalrvo liave coke, iireiiarcd by ‘dry distillation ' or 
imperfect combustion, so as to retain (be carbona- 
ceous part ill ,a coneentraLod slalo and sot free the 
volatile ingredients and part of tliu sulpbnr. A 
special property of coke for inctiillurgy, as compared 
with coal, is that, when exjioscd to liigli tuiiipcra- 
tures as in iron-blast furnaces, it does nut bocoiiio 
pasty. 

Turf or peat is an agglomeration of decayed 
vegetable matter, such as is fioquently found on 
the sites of ancient forests. II. is rennirkud that 
no iiistiiTico of its formation occurs wit bin the 
tropics; tbougli Lycll describes the Great Dismal 
Swamp between 'Virginia and North Oaroliiia to 
be a mass of black peat-like matter, 15 feet deep. 
Some peaty sediment lias also been noted in a 
Cashmere lake. From bolding so small a percent- 
age of carbon, turf is of little use in the iul„ ; lint 
in B.avaria it lias been utilised for loeomotivo 
engines after being eonipressod into bricks, and in 
some districts it lias been converted into a species 
of cliarcoal. 

Superior to the peat fuels, though still inferior in 
carbon to coal projier, are the lignites or brown 
coal, wliicb occur in geological dejiosits of more 
recent formation than the true coal-nieasuros. The 
lignites contain a larger proportion of ivator than 
coals properly so termed ; and aro of so many 
varieties as gradually to pass into tlio bituminous 
class, which are known by their smoky fiamo and 
derive tlioir name, not 'from any bitumen in their 
compo.sition, but from tlio well-known tars wliicb 
they produce. With the bitiiniinouB must be 
reckoned the ‘coking coal’ and the ‘caniiol (i.e. 
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candle) coal.’ The last-mentioned variety, inore- 
ovev, incliulefs the Edinliui-nh ‘ pairot coni’ (.so 
named fi'om it.s erackliiio) and tlie ‘horn coal’ of 
South Wales, v\'hich is characterised hv a siiiell 
like that of burnt horn, the head of "this class 
of fuels is the anthracite coal, holding- over 90 
jser cent, of carhon, and therefore of special \ alne 
for .some pui-pose.s in nietalluiiiy and othervise. 
.Vnthracite i.s veiy compact, souievliat hrittle, 
and does not stain the fingers like ordinary coal. 

For comparing as fuels .some lending types of 
coals the following table — -which is an ahstraet 
from various returns — will he of use, presenting the 
percentage of carhon, of hydrogen, and the ash left 
after eoinhn.stion ; 
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C till .11, 
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WeKli coal 

01.3 

33 

IC 

Miiyeime 

00 7 

3'D 

9 

Peimaylvaiiia 

S0*2 

2-4 

17 

Newcastle 

. .. SG‘d 

5-2 

1*4 

Glasgow 

83-0 

3*3 

0*1 

Lancasliiio 

82 3 

57 

2fl 

FiftishiiP 

Si’2 

3-S 

4*6 

BJaii/y 

75*4 

5*2 

2*3 

-iM-riiire 

73-4 

2-9 

5*0 

Lij'mtvi's (13, France) . . . . 

GO 1 

6*2 

3U 

Asiilmltiiiu (JIcxico) . , . . 

78 1 

0*d 

2 3 

IVats (France) 

.. .. 57*3 

5!J 

6-0 

^YQQd (average). 

... .45-iQ’3 

5*3 

2*0 


In pviuutive tiiucs the soatcity of wood in some 
parts of Egypt and India .suggested the use as fuel 
of sun-dried cake,s of the dung of camels ami o-cen. 
A similar )iractiue exists to-day in tlie trackless 
steppes of Central Asia ; and so, too, in various 
countries of Europe much refuse, especially of 
a vegetable nature, is utilised which iu coal or 
wood producing districts is rejected ns absolutely 
worthless. In eastern France, for example, and 
Uermany all the spent hark from tanneries 
is formed into cakes for fuel, and c.stiiiiatcd 
a.s worth about three-fourths the .same weight of 
wood. Where coal is not found or cannot pcoiit- 
ahly he conveyed, the preserr-ation of forests is 
of manifest iihportanee; and in certain parts of 
Europe, for example, trees are .sy.steuiatioally 
planted in hedgerows and otherwise to provide 
ruol. For the same reason pollarding is resorted to, 
the branches being regularly cat, aud the trunk 
left to gi'ow fre.sh tuel. The scientific world, with 
as good a reason as the primitive races, have recently 
found means to largely supplement the natural 
•supply of vegetable and mineral fuels by (Inid or 
gaseous .substances. Thu.s, in smelting iron, for 
example, the earbonic oxide, wliieh formerly was 
carried od' iu the smoke from the Idast-furnace, is 
now sometimes collected and conveyed in pipes to 
he utilised as fuel uuder steam-hoiler.s. Natural 
gas has also been used to good purpose, notably 
in Pennsylvania, United States, ivhere in several 
instances it lias been transferred for several miles 
for heating furnaces. In the same di.strict petro- 
leum i.s a recognised liquid fuel, as -well as naphtha, 
its derivative. Anotlier liquid fuel is oreasote-oil, 
derived from eoal-tar, which is reiiorted to jiossess, 
weight for weight, at least twice the power of coal 
for raising .steam. The United States chemists and 
metalhu-gi.st.s are agreed that not only is a ‘ higher, 
steadier, and more even heat ’ prodiiceil by liquid fuel, 
hut that, for heating iron more especially, a smaller 
quantity and shorter time sulfice to obtain the same 
results. Baku qietroleum i.s used as tuel for locomo- 
tives and steamers in South-east Russia. See Gas. 

Under this head we subjoin some figures from a 
report of a Royal Coniuii.ssion drawn up in 1871 by 
Professor Bankine. Tire first column (A) shows the 
quantity of heat units generated by the fuel ; the 
second (B) the pounds of water heated from 60° 
to 212°, and then, of cour-.se, convei-ted into steam; 
and the tlrh-d column (C) give.s the comparative 
temprerature of the fire or flame : 


Fntl. 

A 

B. 

t. 

Pi'holeuni ... . , . . . 

20,000 

15 

1346 

Pardlliii-oil 

20,000 

15 

4010 

Oil flolli Cufll. .... 


15 

4346 

Cl easote 

13,020 

Id 

1495 

Cual 

(iicm 13,S!)0 

8*95 

2r)00 

• * ’ ( to 14,533 

9 ’67 

2500 


The three points noted in testing a fuel chemi- 
cally are the intcir-ity of the heat, the ipiiantity of 
heat developed hr coinhustion, and the hmiino'-ity. 
The last of these, however, afi'mds hut an imperfect 
measure of the tempeiatiiro, hccau.se it is mainly 
due to the presence of solid pai-trclcs. Instead of 
the second some writers use the term ‘calorific 
power.’ In ordinary coal combustion there are two 
steps of the prroce.ss ; ( 1 ) the carbon is sejiaraterl 
from the hydrogen in light particles, -svhieh, unless 
liuriied, appear as soot or .smoke; (2) the hydrogen 
becoming ignited heats up tlie carbon particles, 
which therefore appear- as tlaine. For the complete 
comhiistion, therefore, of a typical hydrocaihou we 
retprire not only air in sufficient quantity, hut aho 
intensity of heat above the fuel. In a good furnace 
the supply of coal .slionld hy mceli.anical contri ranee 
be rendered as regular and uniform as that of air ; 
and tlie body of the furnace shuuld he so protected 
from the boiler surface and other cooling agents as 
to steadily maintain a temperature suificient for 
thorough ignition of the flame. 

What are called ‘ patent fuels ’ aviso mainly from 
the desire to ntili-se the refuse ari.sing from the pro- 
duction or wasteful use of coal. Such artificial fuel, 
however, is by no means an entirely modern device, 
since the Chinese have for ages been accustomed 
to mix coal-dust with clay aud bitumen, so much 
so a.s to coastitute a large In anch of industry. The 
most common form of ‘ patent fuel’ is a mixture of 
the .small coal which accumulates at the pit uroutlia 
with .sand, marl, or clay, or of siniie hitiuniuous or 
resinous substance with sawdust. A .second kind 
lias dried and compressed peat as it.s basis, and ia 
sold in the form of a dense brown .solid. Another 
ia an attempt to utilise .small coke and the refu.se 
‘ breeze,’ wfiieh i.s well known iu eliavcna) burning. 
The ‘ cliavbon de Pari.s ’ Is a comliinatimi of the dust 
of anthracite charcoal and similar refuse with coal- 
tar, so as to form a paste and be moulded into .small 
cylinders of about 4 inches in length. Briquettes 
(q.v.) are compounds of waste coal-dust aud 
pitch. 

See Eeport of Royal Commission on the Coal of the 
United Kingdom (1871) ; Report on the Coals suited to 
the Steam Navy (1848) ; Eumford's Worlcs, vols. ii., iii. ; 
and ■Williams, Fvil : its Conthustmi and JSconoMU (3d 
cd. 1886), 

Fuoute Alamo, a town of Spain, 20 miles S. 
of Murcia. Pop. 7900. 

Fneilte Ovttiuiia, 'a small walled town of 
Spain, 43 miles NW. of Cordova, Pop. 7937. 
FiieiiteiTabla. See Fontae.veia. 

Fueiltes de Olioro, a small village of Sala- 
manca, iSpain, on the Portuguese frontier, 15 miles 
WSW. of Ciudad Rodrigo, was the scene of an im- 
portant battle of the Peninsular war on the 5tli 
May 1811, when Wellington defeated JIasseua. 
The English lost 2000, the French 5000. 

Fuero (Span. ; Portuguese, fond, fames ; Gali- 
cian, faro ; Gascoun, foi-s ; Lat. forum ), a tenn 
used in different senses. ( 1 ) The title of a law code, 
Fuero Jiago, the so-called legislation of the Gothic 
kings of Spain ; Fuero Real, &c. ( 2 ) The municipal 
charters oi privileges granted hy kings, lords, and 
monastic hodie.s to inhahitant.s of towns — Leon 
(1020), Najera (1033), Sahagiin (1085), &c., espe- 
cially to towns deserted or recaptured from the 
Mooi-s, or those used for frontier defence — e.g. 
Oloron, in Bearn ( 1080). Sometimes these eliarters 
were offered especially to foreigners, Fueros Francos, 
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Charters granted to attract settlers and those 
given hy tlie royal power innst he distingtiished 
from others ; fneros hiised on legislation long ante- 
cedent and tlourialiing, e.g, thoMe of Levida (1228), 
were cmupiled ‘de statiitis seiiptia et non sciiptis, et 
nioribus et usaticis, etiain legilms (loticis eb Itoiu- 
auis.’ The term is also applied to the ca 2 nliilabji>ns 
granted to Moors and Jews, the oldest of tvhieli is 
tliab of Huesca (1039). (3) Modes and temire.s of 
nroiierty, .succession, &a., nearly equivalent to the 
French coutiimes, usages, or custoniary law — e.g. 
SI Furo de Oalkia, Los Furs et Oustnmiis de 
lleani, d;o. The date of the writing down of this 
class of fiieros is no mea.snre at all of their real 
antiquity. (4) The whole body of legislation and 
the constitution of certain practically antononions 
states and commnnities in northern Spain and 
.south -western France — e.g. the fnevos of the pro- 
yinoiasVascongadas, Biscay, Alava, and Gnipnzcoa; 
in a slightly loss degree of antononiy, the fneros of 
Navai're ; and of a still less, tho.so of Aragon, of 
Bearn, &c. 

Groups 1 and2rvc mnyjias.s over to he studied in 
the doeninents special to each case. G-ronir 3 is of 
far greater iinpnrtanee. In it wa (ind traces of 
customs and teimrea which have long disappeared 
from other codes, and the origin of which belongs 
to the tribal oi' jiastoral condition of society. There 
are also auomaUe.5 not to he fully exiilained by our 
pre.sent knowledge, as the chreeho consuctudhuvio 
of Upper Aragon, identical with the house com- 
viitnii;/ of the southern Slav.s, though there is no 
apfiarenfc racial or other oonnoetiou with the Blavs. 

In the chief region of these fneros, from the border's 
of CiUtalonia to Santander, there i.s no trace in 
the foral legislation of Gothic or Teutonic influ- 
ence. Within the states of class 4, and ontside 
them in the same region, were various kinds of 
autonomies, or local sulf-governnionts, muni- 
eipalities, federations of towns, valleys, districts, 
communes, each with its own special fuero. The 
term rejmblims, repuhliques was often applied to 
these communities iu transactions between tlieni- 
selye.s, as also by the Icing.s of Spain in the Cortes 
of Ifavaire, to the Basque pi'ovines.s, and to the 
seiiarate valleys and communes down to the French 
Revolution. 

The chief provision of the fneros, whereby these 
communities in-eserved their autonomy, was a freely 
elected legislative body, chosen according to the 
methods customary in each district, meeting at a 
given place at given times. This assenihly was 
called the junta in the separate Basque province.s, 
with the Junta General meeting at the oak of 
Guernica iu Biscay, Cories iu Navarre, Etats in 
Bearn, Bilzaar in the Lahonrd, Oort, Tilhabet, &c., 
in the lesser communities. In these assemblies the 
right of taxation was jealously guarded. The con- 
tnlmtion to the king was the ]a.st vote taken, after 
all grievances had been redressed and petitions 
heard, and then only as a voluntarv gift. The ^ 
repartition of taxes to individuals wa.s''in the hands ; 
of each separate eommunity. Freedom of com- 
merce existed, with few or no customs-diities. The i 
levy and command of the military forces of the i 
Btates reuiaiued in. theiv own power; the munliev i 
of soldiers was fixed, with no compulsion to serve 1 
beyond the confmas of the province, unleas with i 
consent of the juntas, &o., and for payment guar- i 
anteerl Tims did not prevent voluntary service of i 
individuals. Jurisdiction of all kinds was iu their i 
own power. In all matters relating to nropertv. I 
aml-tennre, inheritance, &o., even in particular < 
tanriUe.s, the local custonm or fueros overrode both i 
the general fneros and the general laws either of ’ 
bpain or of France; only the nobles or Infanzones 1 
were subject to these. Under this constitution i 
the Basque provinces flourished, and supported the 1 


i large.st population jior squaio milo in Spain, with 
I the exception of Galicia, until the middle of the 
present century. On the death of Ferdmand VII. 
(1833), the liberal regency hcHitated to coullrni the 
i fiiero.s. Don Carlos, the late king’s brother, riuHcd 
the st'iiulard of revolt. T’he seven years’ war was 
ended h.v the Convention of Vergara, llOth Angii.st 
1839, and Lsahella eonliriiiod the i'ucros, lion 
Carlo.s, grandison of the lira!,, hciuled the .soi-oml 
Carlist war ( 1872-70 ). It resullod iu the los.s of I, he 
fuero.s of the pi-ovincc.s, which will gradually become 
assimilated to the rest of Spain. In Friiueu, save for 
the management of the communal ino()orty in some 
jiari.shes, the J/irs were swept aiviiy by the Kovohi- 
tion and the Code Napoloou, though .soino tratuis still 
remain in the habits and (utstoms of the jieojilo. 

Seothcavtiolo Basques, and the folhiwiiig siiooiid hooks ; 
Maricludnr y Manriepio, IHstnriu de Iu hir/is/tcciim Oleil 
cii Fspana (vol. it 2d od. Jliulrid, ISOS); tiiinozy llivoro, 
Golecoion dc Fueros Municip<di's ( Madriil, 1 KIT ) ; Cirtiiiopo 
de Fueros p CarUis-Fiiebliis ifr Fspajtu (It, Aciulemia do 
Histoi'ia, Madrid, 1802) ; Miizuro et Ilaloiilul, Furs dc 
liHarn (Pan, 1842); 0. B. do Lagroso, Xm Jduvnrrc 
Fmiicuise (Pari.s, 3881) ; the last editiuii.s of the sopnraio 
Fueros puhliahed in each i)niviiicD at Haragoza, Ihuu- 
jdoua, 'Tolosa, Jlilliao. 

FngifilCV, a remarkalilo Bwahiaii family, wliieli 
riding by imhiatry and oommerco hmmlod lines of I 
counts and oven prinoes. T'ho aneiwtor of the 
family was John Fuggev, maHtur-wviiver, horn in 
13C8 at Gvahen, near AiigHlmrg. Ills oldest son, 
John Fnggev, acquired liy marriago, in 1370, the 
freedom ol AngHbnrg; ho died in MO!). But the 
real founder of the hou.so ti'as John’s socoud son, 
Jacob Fugger, wlio dii'd in 14(11), and was tho first 
of the Fuggers that had a house in Augsburg, iiml 
eavried on an already oxtou.sivo commoruo. Of his 
seven sons, three, Ulrich, Geovgo, and tlacob H., 
by means of industry, ability, and integrity, ox- 
tended tlioiv businoss to lui oxtvaordiniivy dogrou, 
and laid the fouadatiou for (,lie iialmy (lays of tho 
fftwily. Thoy niarriod into tho iioIjJchL Iuhihohj 
and were raised by the Umperor Maximilian to 
the rank of nobles. Tho emjjoror mortgaged to 
them, for 10,000 gold guidons, tho CDUiity of ICiiidi- 
berg and the lordsliij) of IVoisseilliorn. Illrioh 
Fugger' (1441-1630) devoted himself spocially to 
commerce with Austria. Jacob Fugger (145(1- 
1520) fanned tho mines in Tyrol, aeeumulatiug 
immenso wealth ; he lent onornnuis Hums to varbrns 
potentates, and Imilt tbo magnillcent ea.stlo of 
Faggerau, in Tyrol. 

But it was nndor Charles V. that ilu> house 
attained its groaLost .sidendour. Jacob having died 
cliikUe.s8, and tho family of Ulvich hoing also 
extiiieb, the fortunos and splendour of the lion, so 
rested oil the wins of George Fugger, who died 
in 1 .j 06. IJifl tiro youngoi' sons, iiainiund and 
Antony, carried on the Ini.siness, and hoeamo tho 
reundei's of the two chiof and still lloiirishing lines 
of the liou.se cif Fug'ger. Tho two brothers were 
realous Catlioliea, and with their wealth supported 
Eck in Ins oppo.sition to Luther. Duviug the diet 
held by Charles V. at Augsburg in 1530 Uic 
einpei'Oi' lived in Antony Fuggev’s splendid house 
in the V\ me Market. On this occasion ho raised 
both hrothers to the rank of counts, and inv(!fited 
them wiUi tile .still mortgaged propertic.s of Kircli- 
bei'g and WeiBsenInjrn ; and a letter under the 
mipenal seal conferred on them the rivhte of 
princes. The Emperor Fordiimnd ll, raised tho 
splentlonr of the house of Fugger still higher by 
confenittg great additional privileges on the two 
oldeat of the faniily, Counts John and Jerome, 
The Fuggers continued still as nobles to cai'i'y on 
their coinmei'oe, and further increased their im- 
mense wealth. They attained tho highest posts 
m the empire, and several princely houses prided 
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tlieiiiselves on their alliance with the house of 
Fngn'oi'- They possessed the most extensive libra- 
ries and art collections, maintained painters ami 
ninsioians, and liberally encouraged art and 
science. Their houses and gardens were inaster- 
pieoos of the architecture and taste of the times. 
vYliile thu.s indulging in splendour, they were 
not less bent on doing good. Jacob (the second 
of the name) bought houses in one of the suburbs 
of Augsburg, pulled them down, and built 108 
smaller liouse.s (called the ‘ Fuggerei ’ ), whicli 
be let to pool- citizens at a low rent. The race 
is still continued in the two principal lines of 
Eniniund and Antony, heside.s collateial branches. 
The domain, s are ehieliy in Bavaria. See Klein- 
schmidt, Angsbury, Kurnberg, u>id ilti'c Handels- 
fio'stai (1881). 

Fng'itatiOll, the Scotli.sh ecprivalent of Out- 
lawry (ipv.) in England. 

Fugitive Slave Law. The constitution of 
the United States of America having recognised 
•slavery, or ‘service,’ as it was termed, iirovided 
tliat persons held to service or lahour in one state, 
under the laws thereof, and escaping into another, 
should be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom .such service or lahour might he due. An , 
act passed by congress in 1793, providing for the I 
reclamation of fugitives, was superseded by a more 
stringent act in 18o0, containing many oiinoxious 
provisions ; a larger fee, for instance, was piaid to I 
the judicial otliocr when the person arre.ste(l was 
adjudged to he a slai'e than wlieu he was declared 
free ; and all eitizems were required, when called 
upon, to render the ofSoers personal assistance in 
the performance of their dirties. Any assistance 
rendered to a fugitive, or obstruction offered to 
his arru.st, wa.s penal, and many parsons were re- 
manded under the aet ; hut the increased hostility 
to slavery wliioh it engendered actually led to 


assistance being given in a larger number of 
escapes than ever before, mainly through the 
organisation IcnoM-n as the ‘ undergi-ound railroad.’ 
Tlie act was repealed after the outbreak of the 
civil war; and, since .slavery has been abolished, 
the constitutional provision has lost all importance. 

Fllgieinail (tier. Jiuydniann, ‘a man placed 
at the end of a fde;’ homflityel, ‘a wing’), an 
intelligent soldier posted in trout of a line of men 
at drill, -to give tlie time and an example of the 
motions in the manual exercises. 

Fugue is the form of musical composition in 
which all devices of counterpoint, or the art of 
combining independent ideas in music, find their 
iuo,st fitting u.se. Tlie laws which govern it are as 
strict as niunernu.s, and can only be very generally 
summarised. The ‘ subject ’ chosen as the basis of 
the comiiosition should pre.sent a complete and dis- 
tinct individuality, which to he readily recogni.sed 
ill its qiermntations shonUl he well marked. It is 
given out by any one part, and immediately taken 
up by a .second — its follower or pursuer {/uga, ‘ a 
flight’). This ‘ answer,’ as it is called, is identical in 
form with the subject, or slightly modified in accord- 
ance with a rule which requires the upper division of 
tlie octavo (G to C in the .scale of C) to eorre.spond 
to and ‘answer’ the lower (C to G). During the 
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Subject, 

‘ anawer ’ the fii;st part supplies an aocompaninient 
or ‘ counter-subject,’ n-hich should he a figure of con- 
trasted character, and interesting enough to enable 
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Counter-subject. 
Subject in notes of double length. 
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it to play its important part in the subsequent 
development. A tliird part joins by enouncing the 
subject, while a fourth, fifth, even a sixtli part may 
he added, entering alternately with the answer, 
.subject, and answer. The introduction of all the 
parts constitutes the first section, and is called the 
‘ exposition.’ During the development, which finds 
its place in the second section, the composer should 
show his skill in the use of imitation, canon, &e., 
and so arrange his material that tlie intricacy and 
intere.st gradually increa.se. Before the conclusion 
of the fugue he should present a stretta, in which 
the pai-ts press on and overlap each other in their 
enunciations of the subject. 
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A ‘ peital liuint '—si Im'-i note lield wliile the 
niipev psiTts iiKH’e in ns skilful si complication sis 
tlie cuiiipo-cr can slevise— usually pvececleti the 
linal e.ulcnce. ‘ EpEoiles,’ or matter cowiectei,! or 
in character with the nuhject, may be introdnceil 
throufrhout the itev'el(j{iment to afibril variety, but 
the-e must be .slmrt, and must not be allowed to 
sli-tract the attention. AYiien two or tiiree feuh- 
jeets are creat&l siumltaneously the fugue is called 
donhle or triple. _ , 

I’lirmulnted early in the liistory ot modern music, 
the vifL-sil fugue was elnhrjrated sluring the ‘golden 
age of counterpoint’ in the end of the ICtli century. 
A new world was openeil to it hy Fre.scohaldi, who 
freed it from the limitations of the human voice, 
anil tir't wrote instrumental fugues. Sebastian 
Kach, in his vocal and in.struniental _fugue.s, 
-iiows a genius wliicli ha-s never been rivalleil. 
?Ieiid 'Issolm was peculiarly gifted in this branch of 
CfiiiipO'ition, anil many vocal fugues witli mo.st 
bvilliant and elfective instrumental aceompani- 
nieiits are to he found in his oratorios. 

Altiimigli fugues in composition and performance 
have alwavs been uioie or less ‘caviare to the 
general,' the opinion of sound imtsieians in tlie 
prc'Pnt as well as the past is unanimou.s as to 
tlicir value, inteie-'t, and the beauty of those hy 
the standard wiiteis. Details in construction Iiave 
continually cliauged and developd during tlie 
three centiirie.s of the existence of lugnes, and text- 
Wks are as numeioiis as teachers. Those i>.y Sir 
F. (lore OU'eley (presciihed at tl.xfnrd Univeisity); 
Jadiissolm and lii& predeoe.sspr, Itioliter, of Leipizig 
(.'onservatorium 5 and Dr Higgs’ Primer are prob- 
ably of more use to-day tlian the fanrou-s works 
of Albreehtaherger, Keiclia, Otc. Bacli’s Art of 
Fuffiie is a collection of lifteen fugue.«, four 
canons, &c. on one subject— a practical and in- 
valnahie illustration from the liand of the greatest 
master of counterpniiit. See article ‘ Fugue ’ in 
Stainer and Barrett’s Do'tionorij of Munical Terms. 

FUbneu. See Funeu, 

Fuji-san. See Fusiy.aia. 

Fn-bian. or Fu-CHiti.N', an eastem maritime 
province of China (g.v.). 

Fnlabs, also Fclije, Fell.isi, FellAta, and 
Pei'lhs, a people of the .‘‘ioudan, extending 
from Senegal in the we.st to Darfur in the 
east, and from 'rimhuktu and Haussa in the 
north to Jornhn and Ailamawa in the south. 
■Their ethnogr.ipiiic relations are not yet defini- 
tively settled, some allying them with the Soudan 
negroes, soma with the Nuba of the Nile region, 
others regarding tliern as an isolated race. Ti'e 
first read of them alimit the beginning of the 
I4th century in Ahmed B.iha’s History of Soudan. 
After that eentmy large tends of tliem left their 
home on the confines of Seneganibi.-i— i.e. Futa- 
Jtiilim— and, proceeding eastvvard.s, spread them- 
seives over the greater portion of the Soudan. There 
ap]«ar to he two distinct branches, a dark-skinned 
division, liaving its centre in Bornu and Adamawa, 
and an olive-skinned division, occurring cliielly in 
&ikoto. All are strong and well-built, with long 
hair Md regular Caucasian features. They are 
very intelligent, liav'e a frank, free bearing, are 
trustworthy, possa-s considerable self-respect and 
decision of character, and are devoutly religious. 
They pvohaldy numter 7 to ij millions altogether. 
The h iilah.s are a conquering race, not a homo- 
geneous nutioit ,' and have founded several kim^- 
doms throughout central and southern Soudan, 
as those of Sokoto, Gando, Massina, and Adam- 
awa- The numerous tribes belonging to their 
stock are geneiully divided into four groups or 
families— the del, the B'aii, the S 6 , and the Beri. 
Jdi»t of them became converted to Mohammedan- 
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ism about the middle of the 18th ccntui-y; in 
ISO^, under the Imam Ofchman, they commenced 
a leTi'dous war on tlie .surrounding pagans, wliicli 
terminated in the estaldislimcnt of the groat Fuhih 
empire of Sokoto. The Fulahs are an induKtrioms 
people : they practise agriculture, rear cattle, and 
cany on trade; they also work iron amt silver, 
uianufactiire with great neatness articles in wood 
and leather, and weave various dnraldo faiirics. 
They have nio.sqnes and schoohs in aliiwni, all their 
towns. Sec Cimals, Les Feulhs (Paris, 1883). 

Fnlcrnm, in Mechanics, i.s the prop or fixed 
pjoiut on which a lever movms. See Leveu. 

Fnlda, a town of tlie Prussian pioidnee of 
Hessc-Nasisau, 67 miles NB. of Fraukfort-oii-tlie- 
M.ain hy rail, and on the river Fulda, is au 
irregularly Iniilt old town, still partially sur- 
rounded hy its ancient walls. It is luineipally 
celebrated for its BeiiocUctiue abbey, finuulcd hy 
.St Boniface (q.v,), the ‘Apostle of Germany,’ in 
the 8th century, wliicli sub.sepncntly hecame a great 
centre of missionary enterprise as well as a notahlo 
seat of theological le.ariiing. Towards tlie end of 
the 10th century its ahhot wa.s iiiiido ]irimate of all 
the abbeys of Germany. Having becouie corrnpited 
.and subject to many abuses, tlie mouiistery was 
thoroughly reformed in the early part of the llth 
century hy the introduction of 'fresh iiimikH from 
Scotland, The cathedral, six times destroyed liy 
fire, was rebuilt in 1704-12 on the plan of St 
Peter’s at Eome. It is 324 feet long, and covers 
the crypt of St Boniface, The Pioinanesquo church 
of St Michael (822) was restored in 1,8154. In the 
library are MSS. of Boniface’s tlospols, besides 
other valuable MSS. and early prmtoil boolcH. 
The town has mamifactiircs of vaiiouN textiles, 
with ilyeiiig, tanning, and the making of wax 
candles. Pop. (1875) 10,799; (188.5) 12,226. 
Fulda, which owed its existence to tlie iiblioy, 
was created a town in 1208, ami from tlie llith 
centni-y onwards liad a very eventful hisUiry, being 
taken in the Pe.asnnt.s’ 'iVur, tlio Thirty Ycais' 
War, .and the Seven Years’ War. From 17.34 
to 1804 it posso.sseil a university. TJnring the 
Knlturlcamif it was one of the stronglmkls of 
the German Ultramontane party. See works hy 
Gogenbaur (1874) and Solmeidor (1881 ). 

Fulgurites [hat. fulgur, ‘ ligbtuiug ’ ), tubes 
due to the action of liglitning. They have lioen 
most frequently oli.served iir loose aaiulIiillH, hut 
liave often been detected also in more compact 
rock. They are formed by the actual fusion of 
the material-s through wliich the lightning passes. 
The internal surface of the tubes mot with in sand- 
hills is completely vitrified, glossy, and smooth— 
the tliicknes.s of the wall varying from -^Vtli to Aith 
of an inohj while the diameter of the tubes ranges 
up to % inches. They usually, but not always, 
descend vertically from the surface, sometimes 
dividing and subdividing, and rajiidly narrowing 
downwards till they disappear. Fulgurite.s have 
often been detected on luountaiu-tops. In some 
cases the rocks attacked by liglituiag liavo the 
appearance of being covered ivith a black scoriti- 
ceoua plaster, which looks as if it had ‘ luu ’ or 
dripped. In other eases the rocks are described 
as being drilled— the boles produced by the light- 
ning being lined iiitcrn ally with dark glassy sub- 
stance. Fulgurites were first observed in 1711 
by the^ pastor Herman, at Massel, in Silesia, and 
have since been found in many places; but their 
origin was first pointed out by Dr Hentzeii in 1805. 

FulliaiUj formerly a village, but now a suburb 
of London, in the south of Middlesex, on tlie left 
hank of the Thames, 4^ miles SW. of Charing 
Cross. Here since 1141 has been the palace of the 
bisliop.s of London, but the present building is 
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jiiostly not more tliaii a eentmy old. Tire cliureli 
is ancient, and ooiitains the toiiilis of many of the 
hishops. Fulham also has memories of Bodley, 
Florio, Liehavd.son, Hallani, Crotch, and Albert 
Smi til. 

Fulica. See Coot. 

Fnite'ula. SeePocHVKD. 

Fllllcv* Andkew, an eminent Baptist theo- 
logian and controversialist, was born, the .sou of a 
small fanner, at IViclcen, Cambridgeshire, Febru- 
ary 6, 17.)4. He had. his education at Soliam free 
Eschnol, but at an early age bad to turn to farm- 
work. In bis .seventeenth year be beeame a mem- 
ber of a Baptist cluii'ch at fsoliam, and .soon began 
to speak with such acceptance that in 1775 he was 
chosen pastor of a congi cgation there. Hi.s small 
stipend ol -£21 per annum he endeavoured to in- 
crease hj'' keeping, hist a .small shop, and then a 
school. In 1782 he removed to a pastoiate at 
Kettering, in Northamjitonshire. Ilis treatise, T/ir 
Gospel n'ortli}! of all Acceptation (1784), involved 
him in a warm contrnveisj' with the ultra-Calviii- 
ists, but showed Iiim already a theologian of rare 
■sagacity and in.s'ight, and still rarer fearleasness 
and sincerity. On the formation in 1792 of the 
Baptist Missionary Society by Dr Carey and othens, 
he was appointetl its secretary, and he devoted 
henceforward tlie whole energies of Ids life to its 
affairs. His controversial treatise, Tho Oalvbnstic 
and Sneinian Si/ntcnis esamirnd and compared us to 
their Moral Tendency (1703), was attacked by Dr 
Toulmin and Mr Kentish ; hut Fuller replied v'igor- 
ou.sly in his tSucinimisni Indrfiiisihle { 1797 ). Other 
works are The Oospcl its oic/i jntness (1707), an 
on.slaught on Deism, and E.r/nisiiory Discourse on 
the Book of Oenrsis (180G), he.side.s a multitude of 
single seviiions and pamplilet,s. He died May 7, 
1815. His complete works were collected in 1831, 
and re-iss'Ued in 1845 with a Jiiemoir by hi.S' son. 

Fuller, George, an American artist, was bora 
in Deerlield, Massaohu.sett.s, in 1822. As early as 
1837 his work attracted attention, and during tlie 
last years of his life his picture, s were warmly 
admired by many for their richness of tone and 
peculiar handling, though they never apiiealed to 
the popular taste. He died 21st March 1884. An 
exhUiition of his paintings was held in Bo.ston in 
that year, and a costly memorial work on his life 
and genius was published there iu 1887. 

Fuller, Sar.vh MaiicKtRET, M.s.kchioi{ess 
O.ssoLl, author, was born at Cainhrulgejwrt, 
Massachusetts, May 23, 1810. She received imich 
of her early education from her father, Timothy 
Fuller, a hard-working lawyer and congressman, 
after whose death (1835), inte.state and insolvent, 
.she as,-isted her family by school and private teach- 
ing. In Boston the leacler.s of the transcendental 
movement were her intimate friends ; here she 
edited The Dial, translated from the German, and 
wrote Summer on the Lakes (184,3). In 1844 she 
published IFonifWi. in the Nineteenth Century, and 
in the same year she proceeded to New Fork, on 
the invitation of Horace Greeley, then editor of 
the Tribune, and contributed to that journal a 
series of miscellaneous articles, which afterwards 
appeared in a collected form as Papers on Litera- 
ture and Art (1846). In 1846 she went to Europe, 
where she made the acquaiutanoe of many eminent 
people ; and iu 1847, at Rome, she met the Marquis 
O.ssoli, to whom she was married in December of 
that year. She entered with entliusia.sm into the 
struggle for Italian independence. Iu 1849^ during 
tl>e siege of Kome, she took the charge of a 
hospital ; and on the capture of the city by the 
French she and her husband, after a period of 
hiding in the Ahruzzi, and a few months at 
Florence, sailed with their infant from Leghorn 


for America, May 17, IS,70. The vc'-.spI was driven 
on the shore of Fiie Lland, near New York, by a 
violent gale in the early morning of July 16 ; the 
cliild'.s body was found on the beach, hut nothing 
was evei' seen nftermmh of Mnrgnret Fnller or her 
hiishaud. Her Autobiography, with memoir.s hy 
Emeison, Clarke, aud Chauning, appeared iu 18.52 
(new ed. 1884) ; there aie also live.s by Julia IVard 
Howe (1883) and T. W, Higgiii.son (Bo.ston, 1884, 

‘ American Men of Letters ’ series). 

Fuller, THOM.t.8, divine, liistoiian, nnd wit, was 
boin in 1608 at Aldwincle , St Peter's, Nortliainpton- 
shire, elder son of the painful pieachev, its rector and 
prebenilary of Sarnm. and of lii-, wife, Judith Dave- 
nant. At hi- bapti-m (June ID) his godfathers 
were Ids two uncle.s, Dr Davennnt, president of 
Queens’ College, Camhridgo, and DrTownson, both 
of whojn heeaine in .succession bishops of Salisbury. 
The hoy early .sliou ed striking promise, and w.as in 
1621 eiitered at Queens’ College, (.'amliridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1625, and M.A, in due course 
three years later. Being nnaccnmitably pa.ssod over 
in an election tif fellows of his college, he was trans- 
ferred in 1628 to Sidney .Snsse.x College, and in 1630 
received from Corpus Cliristi College tlie ciuacy of 
St Benet’.s, where be pre.acbed those Jjectures on the 
Book of Job wliicli he pnhiislied in 1654. Next 
year his micle gave him a prebend in Salisbury, iu 
1634 he was aiipointed to the reotoiy of Broad- 
wiitsor in Dor.set.sliirc, and in 1635 he proceeded 
B.D. Already in 16,31 be had published his first 
work, an ingenious but indifferent poem of 124 
seven-lined stanz.rs, in three parts, entitled David's 
Heinous Sill, Hearty Repentance, and Heavy Punish- 
ment ,; and here he' fnllilled faithfully the duties of 
a prarish priest, married happily, and compiled his 
Bust ambitious work, the cliaracteristically bright, 
vigorous, and quaint History of the Holy liar 
(1639), embracing the .story of the Crn.siules, as 
well as The Holy and Projihane States (1642), a 
unique collection of c,ss.aYs and characters, full of 
.shrewdness, wisdom, and kindline.ss, lightened up 
on every page by the most unexpected humour, aud 
by marvellous felicity of illustration. In 1640 Fuller 
.sat as proctor for Bri,Htol iu the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and was one of the select committee 
appointed 'to draw up canons for the better goveni- 
nieiit of tlie church. In the same year he pnlilished 
his Joseph's parti-coloured Coat, a comment on 1 Cor. 
xi. 18-30, with eight sermons full of the true Fuller 
flavour. Soon after he removed to London to become 
an exceedingly pojmlar lecturer .at the chapel of St 
Mary Savoy. In the exorcise of his function he 
strove to allay the hittenie.ss of party-feeling, hut 
when the inevitable war broke out he adhered with 
fearies.s lirmness to the luy.al cause, and shared in 
its reverses. Yet hi.s charncteri.stic moderation of 
tone offended the more hot headed among the royal- 
ists, who misread his temperaaioe into lukowavnmess. 
He saw active service as chaplain to Hopton’s men, 
and piinted at Exeter in 1645 for tlieir eiicoiirage- 
nient his Good Thoiif/hts iu Dad Times, a manual of 
fervid and devout short prayers and meditations, 
which uas followed in 1647 by a second. Defter 
Thoughts in Worse Times, and by bis twenty-one 
short dialogues, The Cause and Cure of a Wounded 
Conscience.. In the same year ho began again to 
preach, at !3t Cleinent’.s, Eastebeap, but was .soon 
suspended. His enforced leisure he gave with in- 
domitable indirntry to study and compilation, being 
helped the while by patrons who knew his merit. 
One of the kindest of these was the Earl of 
Carlisle, who made him his chaplain, and presented 
him to the curacy of Waltham Abbey, which Fuller 
managed to keep throughout the troubles by pass- 
ing the ordeal of Cromwell’s Tiyens. In 1650 he 
published his gi’eat suiwey of the Holy Land, full of 
maps aud engravings, A Pisgah-sight of Palestine, 
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niiere fur Once geogi'.a]ib.v became a peg whereon to 
liang alternate wit, wisdom, and eilitication. The 
V fry rocks and deserts are fertilised by ids fancy, and 
not" one of his SfX) pages is dry or tedious. In Ifiol 
appeared Ahd R/'dii'i'cus, a collection of religious 
hiimrapliiPs, of which Puller himself wrote soven. 
ITis tli.st nife had heen already dead ten years when 
ill 16dl ho iiiatried a sister of Eoper, A’i-count 
Baltinglass. In 1635 he puhlLlied in a folio volume 
hw long-projected Cluorh Hktoi'y of Rritain, from 
tli 0 biitli of L’lirist till the year_ 1048, divided 
into eleven hook-s — a twelfth being a Uiitori/ 
of the Uaivei'dtij nf thuuhridrje. The early hooks 
are divided into centuries, the later info sec- 
tinn-i, and in both the paragraphs are duly labelled 
and iiiindieied with imich ostentation of method, 
despite the perpetual digressions into heraldry 
anil the like ‘ for variety and diversion . . . to 
divert the wearied reader.' Each book is_ dedicated 
to some noble patron, and a dedication is prefixed 
to every century or .section. Altogether there arc 
no fewer than 75 dedicatory epLstles, addressed to 
s.'j patrons or ]iatrone"es, of whom many, he tells 
us, '■ invited themselves on purpose to encourage 
iny endeavours.' The work was bitterly assailed 
by I)r Peter Heylin with no less than 237 several 
‘ Ikniniadi evsiotia ' in his Ej’nnwi llistoricvui ( 1 65D ), 
as a rhapsody rather than a history, full of 
‘ impertinencies ’ as well as errors, and still worse 
maiTttd hy partiality to Puritanisni. Fuller at 
once repUed in The, Apjieid of Injured Inuoecncc, 
in whidi lie gives his animadvertor',s own words 
in their entirety followed hy hi.s own replies 
si-mt/ 1 , 1 . Nowhere is his strong sense sharpened 
into bright and stinging wit more conspicuous 
than here. Moreover, broad, open-minded can- 
dour and large toleration to all honest opinion 
and fair argument, wedded to intense personal 
loyalty to his own ohvtrch, are characteristic 
notes throughout, while it would he difficult to 
finil a nobler e.vample in our literature of mag- 
nanimous Christian charity tremulous with \iathos 
than the concluding epistle to his antagonist. 
Bishop Nicolson, in The Eitaliek Hietoriml Librarij 
(2(1 ed. 1714), failing with' one-eyed vision to sec 
that he had before liim an English classic, and 
one siii generis moveover, laments' the lack of ‘ the 
gravity of an historian, ’ and the weakness for 
*a pretty story ’ and for ‘pun and quibble, ’ yet in 
his suiwrior manner admits that, ‘ if it were pos- 
sible to refine it well, the work would he of good 
use, since there are in it .some thiug.s of moment 
hardly to he had elsewhere, which may often 
illustrate dark pas.sages in more serious writere,’ 
Fuller had heen pre.sented by Lord Berkeley in 
1038 to the rectoiy of Cranford in Middlesex, and 
at the Restoration he was reinstated in his former 
preferments, In that year he published his Mixt 
Coniempkitions in Better Times, was admitted D.I). 
at Cambridge by royal mandate, and appointed 
cliaplain-in-extraordinary to the king. Apparently 
also he would have been made a nisliop liad he 
lived. He died in London after a few day.s’ illne.«.s 
of the ‘new disease ’—a kind of typhus fever, IGtIi 
August 1061, and was buried in tlie cliancel of 
Cranfoitl church. The Latin epitaph inserihed on 
a mural tablet there is not so brief as Ids own 
suggestion— ‘Here ]ie.s Fuller's earth,’ but contains 
a conceit worthy of his own pen, how that while 
he was lalionring to rfve others immortality he 
obtain^ It lumself. His great work, The Worthies 
Of Bnulttiul, left unfinished, was edited hv the pious 
care of Ins son, and published in 1662. Fuller tells 
us elsewhere of his ‘ delight in writing of iilstories,’ 
and we know that the preparation, of his greatest 
work cove^ nearly twenty years of his troubled 
Ida. At the outset he sots forth his five ends in 
the book-— each one suffleient in itself i ‘to gain 
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some glory to God, to preserve the nieniovies o, 
the dead, to present e.xamples to the living, tc 
entertain the reader with delight, and to piocuie 
soma hone.st proJit to jiiy.self.’ The first four ryere 
most to Fuller, and all tlieae ho gained. ilie 
Worthies i.s a magiiilioent mihcullauy of fads about 
the counties of England and timir illuhtiious 
natives, Ugliteued u)> ll.lu■i^'alled originality, 
spontaneifcv, and fcliL’ifcy of illustration, and aglow 
with the -pure fervour of patriotibin— the very 
apotheosis of the gazetteer. t-, ,, 

The earliest and anonymous Inngraphcr of h uUor 
tells us that his stature was .someryhat Ldl, ‘ with 
a piopoi'tionaljle bigness to become it,’ Iris coinilGii- 
ance cheerful and riiddy, bis bair light and curly, 
lii.s caviiago bucU as could have been^called ‘iiiajc.s- 
tical ' but for Ills cmiiplote lack of pride, bis deport- 
ment ‘much according to the old English guise.’ 
Such also is the Berkeley portrait, reproduced in 
Bailey’s Life. His genini dispo.siiion, the clmnu of 
his company, and his mai'V'ellons foals of memory 
are mentioned by Pepys and all who have since 
written of him. 

Of the judgments pa'-sed upon Iris genius, _ liesl 
known and hardly e.xaggeratcd is that of Coleridge ■, 
‘Wit was the .stuff and substance of Fuller’s intol- 
lect. It was the element, the earthen hasp, the 
material which he u'orked in ; and thi.s very circum- 
stance has defr.auded him of his duo praise for the 
practical ivisdom nf the thoughts, for the beauty 
and variety of the trnlh.s, into wbicli bo sbapcil Ibn 
stuff. Fuller -svas incomparably the most sonsiblo, 
the least prejudiced, great nmn of an ago that 
boasted a galaxy of gieat men,’ Ilis 'U'it is fast 
■wedded with ivisdom and strong sense, and with all 
its freedom Is never unkindly or irreverent — he 
‘ never wit-wantoned it with the majesty of (-tod.' 
He lays a spell of quite a pieonliar kinil upon his 
reader, who will either return to him often or 
neglect him altogether. Ilis stylo shows adinivnlilo 
narrative faculty, with often a nci-vons brevity and 
point almost new to Englisli, and a liouioly diropt- 
ness ever .shrewd and never vulgar; while ‘ his wit,’ 
.says Charle.s Laiiih, ‘is not nhvay.s a hniion siinim, 
a dry faculty of surprising ; on the contrary, his 
conceits are oftontime.s deepily steeiied in human 
feeling and passion.’ The pen that described 
negroes as ‘the images of Clod out in ebony’ was 
that of a good man ns well ns a great writer. 

See the fine IVtli-centm-y aiionyinons eulogy reprinted 
in vol. i. of J. S. Brewer’s edition of tlie Chu7'ch Jfistory 
(Clarendon Piess, G vols. 1845) ; Rev, Artluir 'L Russell’s 
Memuriah of Hr J'iiUcr’s Life mid IVorhs (1844); Henry 
Eogeii,’ Selections and Essay (1850); J. E. Bailey’s Life, 
of Thomas Fuller (1874), also Id.s article in vol. ix. (1879) 
of the Encijelapcedia Fritannica ; and the Rev. Morris 
Fuller— a descendant’s Life, Times, and Writings of 
Thomas Fuller (2d ed. 1886). Bailey’s unique oolleotion 
of books relating to Fuller was acquired by tho Man- 
chester Free Library in 1889. 

FwIIei-'s Esu'fli, a iiiineral consisting oliiully 
of silica, alumina, and water, with a little mag- 
nesia, lime, and peroxide of iron. The silica is 
about S3, the alumina 10, and the water 24 pier 
cent, of the whole. It la regarded a.s os.sentially a 
hydrous hisilieate of aliuuiua. It ocom.s in hed.s, 
associated with chalk, oolite, iSco. ; is usually of a 
grepnisli-hrown or a slate-hhie colour, sometimes 
white ; has an uneven earthy fracture and a dull 
appearance ; its specific gi-avity is from V8 to 2-2 ; 
it ia .soft enough to yield readily to the nail ; is 
very greasy to the touch ; scarcely adheres to the 
tongue; falls to pieces in water with a hissing or 
puffing sound, but does not become plastic. It lia-s 
a remarkable po-wer of absorbing oil or grease ; and 
rvas fonnerly very much used for fulling cloth (see 
WooLLEK Mahufacture), for which purpose it 
was considei-ed so valuable that the exportation 
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of it from Eiiglatid was lu-oliiliited under severe 
penalties j it is still used to a considerable extent. 
The annual consumption in England is .said to 
have at one time exceeded COOO ton.s. It i.s found 
at Nutfield, near Reigate, in Surrey, in cretaceous 
strata, -where it fovnus a hed varying in tliickness 
from le.ss than 8 feet up to 12 feet or more. Tlie 
lower part of this hed is blue, but, owing to the 
pieroxiaation of iron, the upper jimtion is buff- 
coloured — the cliange being brought about by the 
inliltratinu of water. It is also found in Bedford- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Kent, Surrey, au'd else- 
where. There is a considerable deposit of it at 
Bath, where the group of associated blue and 
yellow clays and marl has received the name of 
‘ the Fuller's Earth Series,’ belonging to the Jurassic 
system. It is also found at Maxton in .Scotland, 
and at vaviou.s places on the Continent, as in 
Saxony, Bohemia, and near Aix-la-Ghapolle. 

Fullci‘’s Herb or Teasel. See Teasel. 

FnllCl*t011, Lady Geoeriana, writer of reli- 
gious novels, daughter of the first Earl Granville, 
was horn at Tixall Hall, Staffordshire, 23d Septem- 
ber 1812, and in 1333 married Alexander Fullerton. 
Two years after publi.sliing her first story, Ellen 
Middleton (ISJi) she became, under the iulluence 
of the Tractarian movement, a convert to Catholi- 
cism. The rest of her life was devoted to charitable 
works and the composition of religiou.s stories ; 
Grantley Manor ( 1347 ), Constance Mtencood (18C4), 
A Stormy Life (1304), illrs Gerald's Niece {1S71), 
Gold-digger and other Ecrscs (1373). She died at 
Bournemovrth, 19th January 1885, Kce her Life by 
Father Coleridge, from the French of Mr.s Craven 
(1S88), 

Piilmar, or Fulm-Ae Petkel [Fulmarus), a 

f enus of sea-birds, in the family Prooellariidm, 
eside the albatross, the storm petrel, and the 
puffin, and near tlie gulls (Laridte). The genus 
inolude.s some forty specie.?, which are widely dis- 
tributed and strictly oceanic. The members agree 
in general features with the petrels proper (Piocel- 
laria), and all posse.?.? strong hooked Ijills. The 
general appearance is gull-like ; tiio -stings long and 
the flight powerful; the tail short; the hind-toe 
reduced to a sharp clawed wart. They are said to 
defend themselves from attack by disgorging an ill- 
llavoured oily .secretion from the alimentary canal. 

The best-kno-wn species, the common Fulmar 
(E, glacialis), frequents the northern seas in num- 
bers so immense that Darwin awards it the 



Fulmar (Fulmans glacialis). 


somewhat unveritiable credit of being the most 
abundant of birds. It is a rarity on British or indeed 


European coasts, hut nests or at least used to nest 
in St Kiltla, Skye, Barra, and Foula, and is comimm 
farther noi'th in the Faroes, Iceland, Spitzhergen, 
and similar localities. The bird is ahout tlie .size 
of a duck, has the general colouring of the commou 
gull (Larus eaniis), and is well known a.s the 
Greedy Molly-mau'k, which, with beautiful gliding 
flight," follows wdialers and other vessels after they 
get north of Shetland. It feeds on fishes, mollusc-,, 
jelly-llsh, on the offal of the Newfomidland cod- 
lisheriee, on the debris thrown from the successful 
whalers, aud is in fact an indiscriminately car- 
nivorous bird, -with a preference for blubber. On 
a dead whale they are said to glut tliemselve.s till 
they are unable to fly, and sailors not unfrequently 
catch them with lines and hooks baited -with fat. 
From living whales they are said to pick the Cirri- 

I iedes parasitically imbedded in the .skin. They 
)reed on rooky shoves, but theie is no nest worth 
mentioning. Although the individuals are so 
numerous, there is only a single egg, which has a 
white colour. 

The greedy fulmar is of no little use to the 
natives of the regions where it abounds. Both 
eggs and young are collected and eaten, and the 
birds are also valued for their do-wn and oil. In 
St Kilda the rpiest for fulmars used to' be an 
impoitant and extremely perilous means of liveli- 
hood, while it is said tliat in a single little island, 
'VFestmanceyjar, south of Iceland, over 20,000 of 
the strong-smelling, uninviting, young fulmars are 
salted every summer for udnter fare. The oil, 
which is obtained from the fle.sh and stomach, is 
aniber-colonred, aud has a peculiar, persistent, and 
unpleasant smell. From the Pacific, F. pacificus 
is usually distinguished ; and the largo F. giganteus 
from southern regions is also -worthy of note. See 
Peteel. 

Fiiliiiiiiatcs. Tliis term is applied to a ola.?.? 
of salts having tlie same percentage composition as 
the cyanates (see Cyanogen), hut, unlike them, 
exploding violently when heated or stiuck. Like 
Gun-cotton (q.v.) and Dynamite (q.v.) these salts 
contain the group of atoms represented by the 
formula NO>, and which seems to confer explosive 
pioperties in so many cases. There are many 
fulminates corresponding to the different metals, 
but it will suffice if attention is drawn to fulmin- 
ating mercurj' and silver. Fnhnhmting mercury is 
prepared by heating mercury with alcohol and 
nitric acid, aud after purification it is obtained in 
-white silky crystals, -which have n siveetish taste 
and are sohmle in -ivater. 'When moist tlie.so 
crystals may be handled without risk of explQ,--i(m, 
bnt when dry they detonate viuleutly on being 
struck or when a .spark falls on thorn. This salt is 
largely used in tlie manufacture of percussion caps, 
for -which purpose it is mixed -svitli nitre, suliihuv, 
&e. Fjdmmaiing silver is prepared by heating a 
solution of nitrate of silver rvith nitric acid and 
alcohol. It forms small white needles having a 
hitter taste and poisonous properties. It explodes 
more readily than the mercuiy.salt, and tlie greate.st 
cave is requisite in its manufacture. It is used in 
making evaokers and other detonating toys. 

The fnlniinnte.s .should never he prepared by 
amateiu's, as accidents vei-y readily occur. 

Flllnek, a toum of Moravia, 10 miles NNMi 
of Neutitschein, with a t'apucliin convent, and 
manufactures of silk, cloth, and fezes. Pop. 
3G92. Fulnek was formerly a principal seat of the 
IVIoravian Bietliren, and gave its name to Fidneele 
iu york-sliire, SJ miles E, of Bradford, where a 
Moravian settlement was established in 1748. 

Fulton, Eobeet, a celebrated American en- 
gineer, was bom of Irish parents in 1765 in what 
IS now Fulton township, Pennsylvania. The yeais 
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17S2-Sj ^vere .“pent in Pliilaileljjliia, wlieie lie dc- 
lotHil himself tii the jiainting of ininiatni-e por- 
tiait' and land'eape-i. In 17SG he pinoeeded to 
Lmiihin, irlieio for '.ei-tral years lie f-tuilied under 
: lint some jiainthigs 'which he )iiQd«ced iu 
iJeiiiii'hire having gained liim the jiatronage of 
the IHike of Bridgewater and Earl Stanhope, he 
ahandiined art and applied his energies wholly to 
mechanic-, for which he had early shown a stioiig 
hent. In 1701 he obtained from tiie Briti-h govern- 
ment a patent for a donhle-inclined plane, the 
o1 ijpct of which was to set aside the use of locks ; 
and in the same year he invented a mill foi sawing 
and jiolishing maihle. He afterwards prepaied 
plans for the coiistraction of cast-iron aqueducts 
and liridge-, and patented in England a machine 
foj -.pinning llav, a dredging-machine, and several 
ho;it-. lie was received ns a civil engineer in 1705, 
and irahlished a treatise advocating small canals. 
In 1707 he pioeeeded to Pari-, where he leinained 
for -pveial yeai', dovoting himself to new projects 
and inventions, among-t which was a siihniarine 
hi It. inteiideil to he ii-ed in torpedo warfare, hut 
m-ithev the Fiench unr the British government, 
vviiich he next tried, could he induced to take hi- 
iiiveiition up, although coiiimi— ions vveie. appointed 
in both ea-e- to test it- value. Having tailed in 
tlii- matter, he next turned his attention to a ' 
-iihiect that had oceipiied his mind as early as 
170:!— the application of .steam to navigation.' In 
Iso;-! he launched on the .Seine a small .steaiuhoat, 
nhich itnniediiUely -ank; hut a trial-trip was 
made by a.st'cond boat .soon after, though without 
ariaining any great speed. In 1S06 he returned to 
New Ycnk ami puvsueil his experiments theie. He 
Jicrfected his Torpedo (q.v.) sy.stom, though it was 
never actually adopted ; and in 1807 he launched a 
steant-ves-el upon the Hudson, which made a 
siicce.ssful start on the lUh Augu.st, and accom- 
plj'hed the voyage up_ the river (of nearly 150 
iml^) to Albany in thiity-twn bouts. From this 
period Steamers (for the construction of whicli 
I niton received a patent fioni the legislature) 
came into pretty general u.se upon the rivers of 
the I nited States. Although Fulton was by no 
iiiean^ tlie lir^t to a-pply .steam to navigation, yet 
lie was the liist to apply it with any rlegree of 
practical success (see fsTE.vM-XAVia.t'Tiox). His 
reputation wa- now Hriiily estahlisiicd, and he was 
employed by the United States govevninent in the 
execution of varion- piojpots with reference to 
canals and other work-. In 18U lie obtained the 
a.ssent _ of the legislature to construct a .steam 
war-'lnp, which was launched in the fnllowiuf year 
J ™ warfare. Though the lahouis 

of rultoii were attended with such gi'eat success 
vanous lawsuits in which he was engaged in refer- 
ence to the use of some of hi.s patents Tcept him in 
ron-tant an.x-iety and tended to shorten his days. 
He died at Jvevy iork, 2Ith Fehniarv 1815. See 
'>y CoMen (New York, 18'l7); Bohsrt 
mm by Thos. lY. Ivno.v 

Fnm, or, niore properly, Fcxg. the Chinese 

empire. ^ Its appearance indicates an age of uni- 
ver-al virtue, the influence of wliicli Iias^ e.xlended 
thrmigbout creatiou._ It is .supposed to have the 
forepait of a goo-e, hmd-(piaiter.s of a .stag, neck of 
a snake, h»h s tail, fowl’s forehead, down of a duclc, 
dragons maiks, the hack of .a tortoise, face of a 

forthera of vanous colours, red crest, and oolden 
ibe Fast^ ** 



Common Fumitory 
{Fiimaria offieinaHs). 


Fumage. See Hearth-mosby. 


FlunavisiCCiP, an order of dioolyledonom 
herbs, allied to Papaveracoa’, of which they nia;; 
he regaided as spoei- 
alised forms. There 
aie about a hundred 
species, nio.stly jialiP- 
arctic, and mostly 
weeds, hut some of 
great heaulv (see 
DiCEXTn.i ). iSevoi al 
fijiecies of Fuiiiaiia ,,, 
and Poiydalib are ' 
natives of JliHaiii. 

The Common Fumi- vAB 
tory (Finnnn'a uffiri- — 


nalis) is a very emn- 
nion annual weed in 
guldens and coni- 
liehls, lank, yet of 
rather deiicato and , 
beautiful appeal aiice, i 
and easily extii patoil. 

It was formerly nmch 
employed in nierli- 
cine, as also in dye- to 
ing, and as a source 
of potash. 

Fiiiiiaric Acid, 

H/hHiiO,,, occurs in many plants, ospeoially in 
Corydalis and Fnmitmy. It m of interost from a 
cheniical jioint of view as being isomevio with malic 
acid, 

Fiiiiiigatioii (Lat. fumiqatio, from fiimus, 
‘smoke ’), the cleansing or modioating of the air of 
an apartment by means nf vajiom's, oniidoycd (diiolly 
for the purpose of detaching infectious poisons from 
clothing, furniture, &c. Most of tlio inollimls of 
fumigation formerly employed liave littlu loal value, 
and are to be looked on chielly as gratofnl to the 
senses, as, for instance, the burning of frankin- 
cense, campliov. Sic. Tlie really active pvoooHHos 
are noticed under the article DisiNPiiCTAN’ts. Seo 
also Deodoukkr.s, Contagion, Infection, Ueiuc 

TIIEOPA', PASTnj,lS.S. 

Fniiariil, a genus of Mosses, of whieh one 
species common on old walls and dry harrou soils, 

•^W*'owctrica, is of pai’ticuliiv iutGvosi; on {iccouul 
of the hy^rometric twistin^r of its fniit-stalk. 

Funchal, the capital of the island of Madeira 
(q.v.), feitufttecl Oil the .south fiicle of the ishincl, ia, 
in spite of it.s exposed harbour and nnsati.sCactoiy 
roadstea,d, the chief port and commercial town 
of the island. Pop. 20,60(1, It attracts a few 
Imnarecl vLsitors every year by tho .saluhriousness 
of Its climate, and ha.s a C()n.sumptive hospital, a 
catUeilral, Anglican and Pi'0.shyterinn churoho,s, 
and an English club. 

FllliCtioil, the technical terra in physiology for 
the vital activity of organ, tis.sue, or cell. Thus 
it IS the tloiniiiant_ fuiiotion of the iianereas to 
seoiete digestive juioe, of a muscle to contract, 
ot a sensory cell to receive and pass on ox- 
ternm stinuilus. The classification of the varioits 
processes pie.sents considurahlc 
uimcuJty, though it is easy enough rougdily to 
catalogue the most important ; (1) coutiactility 
1 and organs); (2) ini- 

tahility to sensory stimulus, tiansmission of nervous 
stimulus, ‘autoniatio’ origin of nervous imiiulso 
(by sensory orgams, nerves, brain, &o.); (3) secre- 
tion and e.xoretion (by glandular cells, or complexe.s 


of flie,se)i (4) respiration (by skin, gills, lungs, 
???“es,saiily in every actively living colF); 
(o) nutrition, dige&tion, assimilation (in the uiani- 
told ways in which the income of energy in the 
form of food m received and worked up iSto living 
matter). Somewdiat apart from these, and of more 
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periodic occarrenee, are the great processes of phenomena may he tlms arranged in diagrammatic 
growtli and reproduction. Or the various vital fashion : 


V. o 
op 


Reception of Foutl / 



Sensoiy and Nervous, 
j ^Afuscular or Contiactde v 
^ Glandular or &ecictoiy, ' 


Assimilation 


Digestion. 


y, 

O 


y Excretory. 
Storage of 
"svaste 
products. 


¥ « 
rr 2 
fS 2 


Respiration, 

Tneoine. Expenditure. 

Giowtli. Reproduction. 


Exit of ivasto 
products, 
heat, A.C. 


In a single-celled organism, .such a.s an Anneha, 
all the vital processes take place within nairuw 
limits, and just because of the simplicity of stiuc- 
tnre there must he great complexity of function 
compaied witli wlint occurs in a single cell of one 
of the higher organisms. For here division of 
labour is possible, and in the different cells special 
functions predominate over the others. Tims, a 
mnaole-oell is contractile hut not strictly nervous, 
and a glandular cell is secretory without being 
definitely contractile. "With the division of labour 
and re.sultant complexity of structure in a higher 
organism, various functions appear which are onl,y 
foieahadowed in a piotozoon. Huoli, for instance, is 
the oivoulatovy function, establishing nutritive and 
jespiratory ooniniunioation between the distant 
parts. But such a multiple process can leaclily be 
seen to be tUe sum of several more fundamental 
functions. It must also be noted that, while a 
cell, tissue, or organ may have one dominant func- 
tion, it may at the same time retain several sub- 
functions. 

Another fact of general importance is the change 
of function which may he exhiljited by the same 
organ in the course of its history— that k to say, 
through an ascending series of animals, or even in 
tlie development of an individual. Thus, what is 
a mere bladder, of little apparent account, near the 
hind end of a frog’s gut, becomes the lespiratory 
and sometimes nutritive Allantois (q.v.) of reptile 
and bird, and an important part of the Placenta 
(cpv. ) in placental mammals. Tlie importance of 
this in relation to the general theory of evolution 
has been emphasised by Dolirn in what he terms 
the principle of functional change. 

Fundamentally, the functions of organs, the 
properties of tissues, the activities of cells, are 
ledueible to chemical clianges in the living matter 
or protoplasm. To the constant change in the 
protoplasm the general terra ‘metabolism’ is ap- 
2 died, while this is again subdivided into processes 
of upbuilding, construction, chemical syntliesis, or 
‘anaboUam,’ and reverse processes of clown-break- 
ing, chemical disruption, or ‘ kataholism.’ See 
Amceba, Biology, Cell, Physiology, Proto- 
plasm, and the various functions, Digestion, 
&o. — In speaking of disease, ‘functional’ is opposed 
to ‘ organic.’ 

Fnnetiou. IVhen two quantitie.s are .so i elated 
that a change in the one produee.s a corresponding 
change in the other, the latter k termed a f unction 
of the former. For example, the area of a triangle 
is a function of the base, since the area decreases or 
increases with the decrease or increase of the base, 
the altitude remaining unchanged. Again, if u = 
ax'^' -f te 4- c, where «, S, and c are constant 
quantities, and u and x variables ; then ii is said .to 
be a function of x, since, by assigning to k a series 
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of different values, a corresponding series of value-3 
of n k olitained, .sliowing its dependence on the 
value given to x. Moreover, for this reason, x k 
termed the independent, ii the depcndnit vaiiable. 
There may he more than one independent variable 
— o.g. the aiea of a triangle clepeucis on it.s altitude 
and its base, and is thus a function of two vari- 
ables. Functionality, in algebra, is denoted by the 
letteis F, f, tp, &e. Thus, that is a function 
of X may be denoted by the equation -w = F(a.’) ; or, 
if the value of h depends on more than one variable, 
say upon x, ij, and n, then by u = F[x, y, z). 

Functions are primarily classified as cdgelraical 
or traiiiccndentcd. The former include only those 
functions which may be expressed in a finite 
number of terms, involving only the elementary 
algelnaical opeiation.s of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and loot extraction. Several 
terms aie employed to denote the particular nature 
of such functions. A rational function k one in 
which there are no fractional poweis of tlie variable 
or variables ; integral functions do not include the 
operation of division in any of their teniis; a homo- 
ycHcoiw function is one in which the terms are all of 
the same degree — i.e. the .sum of the indices of the 
variables in each term is the same for every term. 
For example, 

ffi* -I- cc^y -f a?y- -H ajF + ’>/* 

is a rational, integi-al, homogeneous function of the 
fourth degree in x and y. Transcendental functions 
are those which cannot he expressed in a finite 
number of terms ; tlie principal types aie ( 1 ) the 
exiionential function e*, and it.s inverse, log x; 
(2) the circular function.s, such as siii x, cos x, 
tan X, &c., and their resiiective inverses, sin "'x, 
cos ■%, tan ■%, &c. 

Functions are also dktiugiiished as co?itinuons or 
diseontmiions. Any function is said to he continu- 
ous when an infinitely small change in the value of 
the independent variable prodiice.s only an infinitely 
small change in the dependent variable ; and to he 
dkeontinuons when an infinitely small change in 
the indejiendent variable niakes a change in the 
dependent variable either finite or infinitely great. 
All purely algebraic expressions are continuous 
functions; as are also such tionscendental functions 
as e*, log X, sin x, cos x. 

Harmonic or periodic function.s aie those whose 
values fluctuate regularly between certain assimed 
limits, passing through all theii’ possible values, 
while the independent variable changes by a certain 
amount known as the period. Such functions are 
of great importance in the theory of sound, as well 
as in many other branches of mathematical idiysios. 
Then- essential feature k that, if f{x) he a periodic 
function whose period k a, then /(x + Ja) = 
/(» - 4a), for all values of x. 
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Tile term dericed fiuMion if. used to denote the 
.'Ucce~^iv•e coetiicient^ of the powers of li in the 
expaii'ion of f\x - h], nliere h is an increment of 
If ,r becomes .r + h, then f(x) changes to 
/(.r -r /i), and it may be shown that f(x + h) — 
/(•'■' -b /"(■'’ )ii- + + &c. ; /'(a:), 

/ 'I are the lirst, .second, tliird, i&c. 
ilfrirt:d/iiuclioiis of fix). It is the priinai'y object 
of the dill'erential calculus to find the value of the.se 
fur different kinds of functions. 

Fund. Sinking. See Sinking Fund. 

Fnndi, or FnNnuNrjl {Prispulum ej-ih), a kind 
of grain allied to the millets, much cultivated in the 
west of Africa. See AfiLLET, Pa.spaluji. 

Fiiiid.s. See National Debt. 

Flllldy, Eav of, an ,'inu of the Atlantic, separat- 
ing Nov, a Scotia from New Ilnin-iwick, and hr.anch- 
ing .at its head into two inlet.s, C'liigiiecto Bay and 
ifiuiis IJ.asin, which are separated hy narrow necks 
(jt laud from the Gulf of St Lawreiice. It has an 
extreme hreadtk of 4,') mile.s .and a length up to 
Chignecto Bay of 140 miles; it receives the SI; John, 
the principal river of New Brmivwiek, and the .St 
Cniiv, which .--ejiaiatOs that province from Maine. 
The navig.ation is rendered perilous hy the tides, 
which lai'li in with impetuous force, rising rapidly 
from 60 to 70 feet. 

Fiiiien, or Fch.vln (Dan. Fycn), the largest of 
the Danish i'land' after Zealanii, i.s separatejl from 
Sleswickand Jutland on the \V, hy the Little Belt, 
and frnm^ Zealand on the E. liy the Great Belt. 

M irh tire i-lands of Langelaud, Ard, Taasinge, iSie., 
it forin.s the two admiuiBtrative districts of Oden.se 
and Svendharg. Area of Funen, 1135 .srp ni. j pop. 
(ISSO) dfJfiiO'lS. The coast is for the most part flat 
and saud.y ; on the north it is indented by the deep 
Odense Ejoril. The interior Is flat, except towards 
tliQ soutli aiul ■\vest, Aviiere there is a lunge of lulls 
rising to about 420 feet. Tire land, whidi is well 
watered hy several sni.all streams, is tnritful and 
well cultivated, producing almmlant crops of cereals. 
B.arley, oats, huckwhe.at, iwe, flax, hemp, honey, 
and a line breed or liorned e«ittlc are ex- 
ported. Tlie i-'larid is cro?>!sed hy several railway 
lines. The principal torrns are Ddense (25.600 in 
IhS'i), Svendhoi'g (7IS4), and Nyborg (5402). 

Fimeral Rito,S, the customs attending the 
Ininal or other dispos.al of the bodies of the de.ad, 
tile \aiitins prcictical iiietliodaof which are di^^cu'-sed 
I under the article BcilIAL. These cereinonic.s of 
course vaiy with the method preferred, wliether of 
I bnnai in tlie earth, exposure upon the tope of trees 
pd tuwei-s as loactised hy the Pav.sees. or of hiirniim- 
in the usage of the .ancient Greeks and later .also 
the I.omans._ The effect of Christianity was to add 
a new .sanctity to the boilv from the belief in its 
resnrreetiun in a glorilied form, lienee the bniial in 
place.s speciallv .set up, art for that purpose with 
more or le.s.s elaborate religious ceremonies, the 
washing, anointing, stretching, and swathmg of ' 
the body in white robes (once in England only in ' 
woollens), the strewmg of the coffin with palms ! 
and rosemary rather than evpre.ss, and its no,sition ' 

towards the secmnl eonnng or the Lord. Nowadcav.s 
in Lntam and America there are few distinctive 1 
eiistnm,s l.eyond the religious rites, the wearing i 
ot I .lack a irrounrmg colour, and the .acconu 

S hft e-xpres “f i 

respect, but loriuerly many customs were in t 
use, a& the miyinp; of the peming hell to drive off J 

xe” the newlf \ 

released .scml , the constant watchin'i- w-itli tlie I 

dead betwixt death and burial — the °f v/tcifa/rc v 

once universal, and still surviving, with degradintr \ 
cimumstauces and without meoiriig, in tlSS I 


I wake; setting a plate of .salt u\ion tiro brea,st of 
I the body and lighted candles at its head ; and tiro 
' serving of profuse repast, s of nie,Tt and drink to nil 
and sundry, as well as s|)ecial doles of food and 
elothing to the poor. Aubrey in Iri.s licnuihics of 
Gcntilisme and Judaisme tells u.s of a sitrgulav 
custom a.s Jiaving been formerly practised in If ere- 
foidshire, of a man eating a loaf of broad atrd 
drinking a bowl of beer over a dead body, and 
thereby symbolically taking uiioir himself the .sins 
of the deceased. Tire aitalogy r.s olivions hetwoen 
the sin-eater and the .scapegoat of tire ancient 
Jewish Day of Atoncmeirt. 

Funeral rites ,symbo]i.se affection and re,spoct for 
the deceased ami grief for Iris los.s, or they may he 
attempts to deprecate tire ill-will of a now jroivei'- 
ful ghost. The belief in the continuance of life 
beyond the grave is a iinirer,sal 1mm, an jro.sse.ssion, 
and most savages attncli glro.st-soitls also to animals 
and even inanimate objects, wdiich may accompairy 
the souls of nieir into the spirit-world ns iir life. 
Hence the tneanirrgof the Nortli Airtericart Tndian.s 
burying bow and aiTOW' with the dead, the old 
Norse warrior having his horse and ar-iiioiir laid 
beside hint in hi.s barrow, the IJindn widow’.s iit- 
veterate desire to be bnrrrt Itorsolf to deatli togetbor 
with her liiiaband'.s body, the he.ad-lnnitiirg of the 
Dyaks in order that a man may not ho un]iri)viilod 
with slaves after his death, the hnrying of niormy 
together witlr the corpse and even ‘the oMim for 
I Charon’s fee among tire ancient Greek, s, as well ns 
such a survival ns our own leadiirg the tvooiier's 
horse beliind Iris irra,ster’.9 bier irrstead of biii'ying 
hiiu in his grnt’e. 

Tire funeral rites of the ancient Egyiitiairs were 
most elaborate, but it is scarcely safe to claim their 
preference for embalming as cnnelnsive proof of 
their belief iit a resurreetion of tlie body, as they 
einbainted anrnrals as well ns men, anil did no't 
pre,serve sonre of the most important intoi-nal paiTs 
of the human bodies they enrhalnred. 

See the articles ANor.STon-\von.siiii', Bumal, Ebyj't. 
and Eiibalmiso ; for the reliKious .sitmifioanoo of fimonil 
ntes 111 Herbert .Spcncor’s theory of religion, his J'rbi- 
0/ Socioioff.n, but for a safer gnude to iiitoriiretiitiiui, 
Tylors Primitive Culture (vol. ii.); .also for the fiiuts, 
I'Cydeau, Mist. yCntride des Usages fiiuihrcs ft drs scind- 
lures dcsPtuplesaneitns ( 3 vols. I'.wis, 1 ,S. 5 H); DeGulioi- 
POJ'Olarc degli usi fuuehri ludo-Unrumi 

TodUnbestaltnng (1878). 

Funeral Expen.ses, in laiv. If limited to 
the degree and quality of the deceased and the 
estate lie has left, funeral e.\'peu,9e.s aro a tniilleged 
debt, allowed before all other debts and clmrges, 
both in England and Scotland. If the paidios 


I 11.1 , r J. 4 X kDuuiaaiKi ih 

ueJjl that: moderate anti suitable niouniinu for the 
widow and such of the children of the deceased a.s 
were pre.s-ent at the fimeml is a valid oliargo; but 

/If it having been 
ileeiile. that the widow has no claim for mourn, 
mg either against the executor or the creditors of 
her liuabaTul. 


Fiiufhsuis, a .suburb of Vienna lying SIV. of 
the city. Pop. ( IsSO) 39,967, iiriueipully engaged 
in weaving, wood-turning, and building. 

Flillfkil-cllCll (‘Five Ghnrclies,’ from live 
H.f oocnpation, in 

?":'sa''ian. Fees), a free town of 
-tlungaiy, capital of the county of Bar.anya, on the 
the Mecsek AlomitaiiL, 
139 miles S by W. of Paslh by rail. Its bislioprio 
w^ founded in 1009, and it is one of the oldest a .9 

bemittfnlT® the most pleasantly situated and 
beautiful towns of Hungary. It formerly possessed 
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ii iinivei-f-ity. The most important of its hiiililiiin-M 
are tlie Kninanesqiie catheflral (1130), the hihhnirs 
palace, the town-hirase and hosjjital, and t\ie 
county hnildiii^'s. Its iiiamifactiiies inclndu leather, 
woollens and liannels, oil, hiaiuly and liqueurs, and 
a famed majolica ivaio; it produces uine, fruit, 
and tobacco, and has coal-mines and niarhle- 
quavries, and a llourhhing trade in hogs and gall- 
nuts. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2S,S()i. 

Funsi. The early botanists ‘considered the 
fungi to be liisiis natural and no plants at all,’ 
and regarded their .strange and littul appearance 
without tiower or apparent seed as the .stronge.st 
argnuiont for .spontiineous generation. The bland 
wliolesonieness of .some, yet fi ightful poi.sonon.sness 
or destructivenes.s of many others, with their con- 
sequent world-old association U’ith that cnule and 
fanciful pharmacy in wliich ancient nieilicine and 
witchcratt were so inseparably intenningled, not a 
little enhanced tliese inysterie.s. Hence, altliongh 
in hSterheech’s Thrntriun PiinijijriiiH (1075), thelirst 
published book entirely devoteil to cryptogainic 
plants, there is an excellent account and many 
tiguves of fungi, it was not, and indeed could not 
he, until after that primary task of natural science 
initiated by LiniiicuR — the compilation of the ‘Sys- 
tem of Nature,’ the orderly deseriptire catalogue of 
natural things— had made eon'idevable progress in 
almost all other directions, that its chapter dealing 
with the fung'i was fully conuueiiced, Fiom about 
17S0 onwards we have illustrated cryntogamic 
floras essentially of the modern typo, which not 
only .soon reached tolerable completene.ss for tlic 
more ohv'iuus forms, hut with tlie introduction and 
improvement of the miero.scope even made rapid 
progress with that description of the multifarious 
minor forms wliicli is even no\v far from ended. It 
tliu.H became known tliat .some were prodnce<l from 
reiii'odiiotive cells or siiores, just like a plant from 
its seed ; hence for this Liimean school, whose central 
monument is the works of ]''ric.s, each new form 
•was, naturally enough, simidy a new siiecics to he 
descril)ed. 'i’lie identilication, however, of tlie 
fern and its prothallus (.see Funx.s) ns idiasee of a 
single life-history, and the tliorongh reinterpreta- 
tion of the liigher cryptogams arid their unilication 
■with the flowering *plant.s thereupon ett'oeted hy 
Hofmelster, naturall.y gave a fie.«h imiietus to the 
study of the remaining lower gronp.s of algic and 
fungi. For fungi, this new movement -was headed 
by Tulasne, ■'vlio from 1851 onwards showed that 
many of the different fovm-speeie.s hitherto described 
■were actually notliing more than tlie phases of a 
single protean life-history. Tulasne essentially 
relied upon the actual anatomical continuity of 
dilferent adult forms, upon finding veprodvretive 
structures hitherto regarded us specifically distinct 
on one and tlie same vegetative body or mycelium ; 
■wliilo De Bary confirmed and extended these results 
by the complementary method of cultivation from 
the .spore. Talasue’s new doctrine of ‘ the pleomor- 
hism of the fungi ’ aroused storms of controvei'.sy j 
lit the bigoted conservatism of the .sy.stematists in 
the defence of their re.uilts, and the exaggerated 
.speculation and practical blundering of the younger 
.school in the reinterpretation of them, gradually sub- 
sided as the just claims of each obtained iiiutnal 
recognition ; and tlianks to many wtfrkem, but 
especially to the e.xact labours of De Bary and his 
many pupils, the classification and morphology of 
fungi have thereafter been in harmonious progi’ess. 

It was long before any satisfactory definition of 
fungi was possible, their a.s.sociation ivith alga; 
( tliemselve.s .scarcely belter known) at fiif!t_ resting 
merely upon the negative characters which ex- 
cluded both from the higher plants. Their physio- 
logical peculiarities, however, were more apparent; 
and their definition as a ‘natural order’ (or, as it 


gradually appeared, a vast class) was accepted as 
‘enihraeing all Tlialinphytes wliich do not vege- 
tate by mean.s of intrinsic cliliirophyll.’ The pro- 
gre.s.s of research demonstrated tlie remote dis- 
tinctness of .some types of tliCse from others, and 
the intimate rLdatioiiship of certain fungi to paiti- 
cnlar algm of nliicli lliey seemed to he merely the 
colourless forms. Hence it was argued, especially 
by the plijnsiologist Sachs, that .sucli forms 'were no 
more entitled to separate ela.s.siHcation apart from 
the alg;e than were the vei'y various types of 
tloweAig plant.s — e.g. dodder and )iroom-ra]ie— 
wliich merely agree in having lost tlieir chlorophyll 
tlirongh parasitism, apart from the ordinan' green 
plants to ■;; Inch they are respectively akin. Aban- 
doning, then, the physiolnoy of the vegetative 
system, he pioposed a classification of the algie 
and fungi according to their degree of repiudnctive 
development (see ALcrv;). This was, however, 
going too far, and systeniatists have returned to 
the more conservative proposals of De Bary, ■\\'ho 
excludes entiicly from tlie fungi the Bacteria (q.v.) 
and the Myxdmycetes, and, while recognising 
that certo.in fungi are doubtless merely the coloiir- 
le.ss represeiitative.s of pavtienlar algal groups, yet 
vastly .simplilie.s the .subject by insi.sliiig upuu ‘an 
.Aseomycetous- sei’ie.s or main serie.s of fungi,’ albeit 
witli more or )es,s doubtfully related outlying foiiiLs. 

At the ont.set of tliis great seiie.s are usually 
dc.scrihed tir’o orders (.sometimes united as Ooniy- 
cetes ), hotli closely related in vegetative and repro- 
ductive type to such simple algie as Vaucheria 
(see AuijE). These are the Perono.sporere, in- 
cluding .such well-known mnulds of living plants 
as Pfii/tojjlif/iorii in/ntaiiii (Potato Disease, q.v.), 
V>/iloj)iis canclidnn (AVliite Kiist of cniciferous 
plant.s), also Pytliinm and Peronospma. The 
allied .Saprolcgiiia (.see S.tLJlON ) yive.s its name to 
the other family. 

Of the Zygomycetes the connnone.st type is 
Mvcor mucedo, tlie common white mould of dead 



Fig. 1. — iThite Jloidd (3[ucor imccdo)\ 

«, riiw sporangimii rvitli few spores repieseiiteil to .show jiitenml 
septum ingrown as coluiiiella ; h, Iwgiiniiiig of ennjiigntion 
between two adjacent liyplne ; e, rt. c, later slnge.s of the pro- 
ccbs; /, genainatidu of the tUich-walleil resting spore, with 
short vegetative .and iininediiite reiiroduotive liyiilni. 

organic matter, particularly horse-dwng, a form 
easily cultivated and hi every way peculiarly suit- 
able 'for lieginning the study of fungulogy. Start- 
ing with a spore, tliis germinates into a filament or 
hypha, which remains unicellular like that of the 
pirceeding forms, and grows and branches rapidly 
through the nutrient material or solution, the 
whole growtli of hypha; being termed the mmdium. 
Soon erect hypha; begin to hud from the older 
hyphip of the'myceiiuni ; the tips of the.se enlarge 
into spherical liead.s, wliich become separated oW’ as 
distinct cells, the future sporangium, by a partition 
which grow.s, however, inwards, into the interior of 
the enlarging sjjheiical head, as the cohimella. The 
protoplasm of the sporangium is meantime dividing 
into a multitude of tiny cells, which surround 
themselves with cell-walls as spores, while the 
mineral waste products of this active change are 
deposited in the oominon sporiingial wall, rendering 
it exceedingly brittle. This readily breaks, scatter- 
ing the .spore-s, whioli immediately recommence tlie 
same development. 

Sooner or later, however, a more evolved qirocess 
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oi leiiioilnction K neeileil, and two adjacent liyplue 
inncdi in hjiiioewi'a (.-.ce 1, 

Atu.j;, ti;:. d). The le^ultant zygospore after a 
peiiod of re^t germinate^, with only a rudiinentaiy 
mycelimu, and immediately reproduce-^ the char- 
a'deU'tic asexual sporangium. Einpnsa, of whicli 
E. ui is largely fatal to house-tlies in autnnm, 
i*- the txpe of the analogous order Entoinophthorere. 
The Chytridiacem are an ni-der of niinnte fiingi of 
n hioh the life-history is fundamentally .similar to 
that of the Protocuceace.e among algm. 

The Ustilaginea' are a large family,^ parasitic 
nil phaneiogaiiioiis jdants. Their mycelium rami- 
fies tlirmigli file intercellular .spaces of the host, and 
forms also deii'ely-woven masses of spore-bearing 
luph.e, which show various degiees of dilleientia- 
tion as LuiiijiOHiid sjujrojdwrc^'^ .so foreshadowing 
tlio-e of higher fungi. These .spores produce a 
.sliort luyoelinm, of which the branches conjugate 
in iiair~‘ while the new inycelia thereafter arising 
re-enter the plant and in time produce new asexual 
spores. Some are formidahle pests of agriciil- 
tuie (Ustilaiio, Tilletia). 

Ascotivt'crrs projier. — The mycelium is always 
composed of mulncellnlar hyiih.o, which in the 
higher forms interweave into the stroma or thalhus, 
■\\hidi assumes various eliaracteristie forrna and 
lie.ar.s the “horfc leproJuctive hvidi.e, which in turn 
hear the spoie-mothor cells dr wsiv. Tliese are 
Usually tuhnlar, and on reaching full size their 
protoplasm collects at the top, and the nucleus 
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Fig. 2. — Peziza. 
fi'Ci. v.iili barren 

(luxhViiljysrs); If. i5t.(ition of 

ini'i-tiiicatifin Miifactjf 
i Oi); 1, {irqjarations’for tliti 
i/rocii -a Viliicfi i>rt ci 'lea 
Ilk ileveluiJii'f’iir of Tilt! fun- 
^iivb 

ui'^rontli of Jill euvuloiiiiig 
ti-sUfj the iiiCixnojjt si?ifru- 
carji. 


Fig. 2a. — Yeast 
( Saccha 7'omi/ces arcvisue ) : 
A, o, h, c, d, eaily stages of liml- 
inij ; e, laterstacjes ; IS, starveil 
yea>t full, tli\uljiig .at a to 
b'Uji four .iseiHiiores at b; c, 
aubsequeiit gfriiiinatioii on 
return to nutritive fluid. 


divide.s repeatedly, usually producing eight nuclei, 
which collect protoplasm around them, and, develop- 
ing cell-walls, hecoine perfect ascoijiores. In all .save 
a few of the lowest forms ( Ereniascus, Exoascus, 
Ac., which are accordingly grouped as Gvmnoasci) 
the fructification is in distinctly developjed xporo- 
cu/'/w. In these, besides the ascogenous hyplne 
with their asei, there is an eiwelopc derived ’from 
distinct hyphte of the stroma, which also .send in 
amongst the asci a multitude of barren filamentij, 
the The aggiegate of asci and pava- 

jilivscs is termed the hyinenium (see fig. 2, a, 6). 
lulasne and Be Baiw have shomr with tolerable 
cert.ainty (despite the doubts of Van Tietdiem and 
Brefehlj that the whole fructiheation 'krises in 
consequence of a conjugation of .similar hyphte 
m the lowest forms (Erema-scus), or the sexual 
union of dissimilar ones in hiidier fonus (e « 
Fczizii, fio. 2, e, d). “ ' 

A brief systematic enumeration of the orders 
andloadinrr rllustratis-e forms of Ascomycetes will 
he found of service : 


(1) Asei not forming deJinite .sporo- 
carjis with envelope (Erenmscus, Exoascus). 

(2) Discomycctcs (800 species).— Sporocarp with 
envelope, but hymenium compjletely uncovered, at 
least at maturity. The most important genus is 
Peziza, of which the sliallon' oiip-like .sporocaip 
is open from the beginning, though in the allied 
Ascobolus the envelope encloses the hymenium 
dining development and bursts, scattering the 
Hpiores. Bulgaria resemble, s this, lint is gelathmiiR. 
In Deriiiatia the cii]! i.s leathei}’ or horny. In 
Stictis the hyraeniinii is almost withdrawn into 
the stroma, while in Pliacidium the sporocarp only 
breaks out and opens when lijie. In a second 
hut less important family the sproroearps are 
leathery and black, elliptienl, linear, or winding; 
of these Hysteria’ the commonest is llhyii«mn 
accHuuitij wliicli forms the large black spiots that 
apjmar npion almost eveiy leaf of the common 
mapde towards autumn. The Ilelvellaeci ropircscnt 
an opposite type of dei’elojimcnt ; the large sjioro- 
caipsarc stalked, with club or hat slinimd liymcuia, 
open and uncovered by’ the cnvelopic from the bo- 
ginning. Man.v are important as escnloni, notably 
the morels [Morchdla csciileiita, drliciosct, Ac.), also 
IldvcUu Ciciih'iita. The niycclhini of licedcriti 
hiliiogtva, fonnd on dead and' diseased viuo-rnot.s, 
is tlie ' pom-ridie de la vigno ’ ol wine-growev.s, 

Among the Discomycete.s the life-history is often 
rendered more comidex by the mycelium constrict- 
ing off aavsjiores from tlie tips of erect Jilaiiiciits, 
these acrospores readily reprodnciiig the niycclinm. 
This stage of Peetza Fiwkelmna was foriiiorly 
known as ButrytU rincmi; and many ol/hor aero- 
sjiore-beariug moulds still await similar idontilioa- 
tion. Vegetative liyplue also frenuently interweave 
into dense resting iiias.ses or sehrotiu, as also in 
the species just named, and tliose may either re- 
develop aeiuspore-beai’ing hyiilia’ or ( after a winter) 
give rise to true liymeuinl cnp.s, Acro.spores, too, 

I may he developed either upon isolated hyphte or in 
pseudo-liyinenial groups, which may he open or 
tlask-shaped (pyiMuUii). Nor are the many piossi- 
hilities ot ‘pleomoipdiic’ variation thus opened np 
hy any means confined to the Discomycctes. 

(3) /■’(/'■‘"“'"'f/M'''"’'-— order of siiiall 
and incoiispicuons fungi, in all respiects rejirosent- 
ing a fmtlier diifeientiation of the IliHcomycete 
type, primarily in the deepiening of tlm .shallow 
cup-shaped hymeninm into a deopi llask with niiiuito 
apical opening (pcrithemmi ), lint also in a more 
varied development — the most extreme aiiiong fungi 
— of plcomoiphisni or alternation of generations. 
The number of species is lienee I'ory nncorlaiu. 


fructification, thus forming the extraordinary 
‘ aninial-pl.ants ' and ‘vegetating insects’ which 
so perplexed the early naturalists, any of the 
coniinon forais into wliich the old (and once all- 
comprehensive) genus Sphinria lias been broken 
up ryill serve as type, conveniently Noctria, com- 
mon in_ red patches njion dead wood. Some form 
parasitic patdies within lichens. 

(4) Perisporiacciv . — In these the neritheoia are 
completely closed caiisnles which fall to iucooh on 
ripening ; there are no parapliyses. The mycelium 
is tliread-iike, and acrospores are frequent. Of tlie 
100 &pecie.s some are notable pests, witness Erysiplie 
and others, commonly grouped as Mildew (epv.), 
Oidiiini _ Tuckeri, a pestilent vine disease, Ac. 
Easily distinguished hy the dark or inoonsniettous 
mycelium are the species of Eumago. To thin 
group also belongs Em-otiura, of which the oom- 
111011 Bread Mould (E. Aspcrgillua-ylauciis] is a 
type commonly put before the botanical student, 
from the comparative facility with ivliich the sexual 
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prijces-,, -which sets in after pnilniigeil multiplication 
by ncro^pores, can ho observed, with its resultant 



Idg, 3. — Eiirotiiuu Aspergillus-glaucua : 
a, a gormhiahoii of spoie in tinee phase's; tt', hea«i of leprotUiC' 
tive Jiyplnu-be/inj)/^ spoies; h, c, ai>i)oai!ihce ui co»jiig«ti»g 
inauUMits; (I, c, growth of iMu-eloping co.it, eniiiplete In f; if, 
lust appi'ai.incii ot jistn (two bmls); /i, ii ripe asciis ; i, spoies 
lying loose ami leady to be set fi'oc*. 

development; of the peritlieciiiin and its asci (see 
fig. 3). 

( 0 ) Tubcmcci. — In this group, as in the pvecctling, 
the hynienium is peunaiiently without external 
oijening, hut the chatiiber.s become narrow, coiled, 
and branched, and the whole comjilex tporocarp 
thus attains an extreme complexity. Mo.st are 
subterranean, and are bust repre.seiited Iiy the 
iiuportant genus Tuber (seo TuurrLE). With tlas 
(or soinctiines in the last gioup near Elapho- 
luyoe.s) is to be luokoned the very coiniiion mould 
of jam, bread, s'vc, (PciiicilliiiMf/!riiu:uM)-, it rarely, 
however, attains full developinont beyond the aci'o- 
spoiB-bearing form. 

(G) Lkhmcs.—Xn the majority of liohon-forining 
fungi belong to the Asc(nnycete.s, the lichens are 
very oomuionly now desciilied under this head by 
recent writers. Yet not only thu time-honoure'il 
distinctness of this group, hut its remarkable 
variety and iiitciust make separate treatment still 
expedient, lienee .see Lichens. 

Besides tlie large nuiuhcr of forms in which the 
existence of an aornsporous [iliase a.s yet re.sts upon 
analogy alone, De liary reckons ‘ns ‘ douhtful 
Ascomyoete.s ’ such fuims as Labonlhenia. Exoas- 
ous, and also the important specie.s whicli excite 
alcoholic fermentations, Eaccluiromyces (fig. 2«). 
>See Yeast, Fehiient.viton. 

From forms in which the characteristic mode of 
reproduction of the Ascoinycetes is oidy doubt- 
fully represented we readily pass to tho.se in which 
it dues not appear at all, hat in which multiplication 
occuis only by acrospores or hasidiospores, whicli 
may he of various forms. One group, however, 
we have to consider in which the sporocarp, here 
termed an (rcidium, so closely resembles that of an 
Aseoniycete as to induce De Bary and most writers 
to reckon it with the.se rather than with the follow- 
ing seiie,s. 

(7) The UrcUincui or ^-Ecidiujiii/ectcs. — These are 
the Rust fungi, a remarlcable series of parasitic 
moulds, formerly associated witli the Ustilagiueiu, 
which they soinewhat reaemhle in habit, but from 
which they ditl'ur in structure and life-liistory. The 
alternation of generations is remarkably complete 
and well differentiated, the different form.s having 
constantly been reckoned in distinct genera, whicli 
are ns yet by no means fully criticised. The mo.st 
familiar ca.se is that of the Bust of wheat {Pnccinia 
grauiinia), in which the generation found on the 
uarherry was described as JEcidium berberidis. 
Other important forms are known as Vredoav- s'tc.; 
to this group is also reckoned the coffee disease 
of Ceylon, Heniikiti h'usfatrix. The life-history 
of the group will be under, stood by reference to 
Eu,st. 


Easidiojiycetes. — IVe now come to the Easidio- 
myeetes pi nper, which derive their name fiom t lie 
bnaktia «hich segment off or ‘ abjoirit ’ the spoies 
(fig. 4, d). These are usually non- parasitic and 
have generally large and well-developed spoiocarps ; 
they are divided into two main groups. 

A. Hr.tiEXOMYCETES. — Hymenium exposed upon 
the surface of the sporocarp. 

[n) Gelatinous with hasidia each 

hearing only one spore, often aiising lateiallv — 
Auiicularia (.lew’.s Ear), Tremella (q.v.). 

(fi) Hijinexomycrfes priijicr, not gelatinous, two to 
six spores arising on eacli basidimn (tig. 4, ii—d]. 



Fig. 4. 

(I, vertical section of an ngniic ff/i/meaowycffrs); i, section of 
tinec ‘Kills;’ c, su turn ot tin'nr gill, sliownig course of 
liypli.i -btainig Isisi.li.i, ut Mlm*]! live bear sjioicb; il, iiorliuli 
mure liiglily iiiagmliiil ; c, yenng 1‘liallns I HaslLuim/rcti'^); f. 
tile .-.nnie at niomeiit ot inptnit* nf iiei itliimi ; y, iiioie tully 
openetl (the same ligtire on .i snmllcr scale). 

In the .simplest forms the .sporocarp is erect or 
hiunched, and bears a liymeiiinin over its whole 
surface. Of this small group of ( 1 ) C'lavarinei many 
species of CTavaiia are common. 

(2) In the allied Tlielepliorci the hynienium form.s 
also a .simple smooth .surface, but i.s restricted either 
to the upper or under surface ■, in tlie latter case the 
fungus may he sessile orstalked, and have a distinct 
‘hat’ or pilous ( Tlieleidinra, Sterenm, lice.). 

(3) In the Hydnei the hynienium becomes differ- 
entiated in various irregular and discontinuous 
foiiiLS, which may be warty, bri.stly, or comb-like. 

(4) In the Folvporei the hynienium is coiitinuou.s, 
hut with many more or le.ss tubular depressions. 
Here belong several important genera, notably 
Boletus (rpv.), Polyporus (.see Amadou), Fistuliua 
(q.v.), as well as the pestilent Mendius lachry- 
'itiaiis (Dry Rot, q.v. ). 

(5) In the iimuen.be group of Agaricini (1200 
European sjiecies) the series cuhiiiiiate.s, the liy- 
mciiium being aiiangeiliu regular radiating laniellic 
or gills. Mobt important of course is the genus 
Agaricus and Mushroom (q.v.), which is broken 
up into many subgenera (Amanita, Araiillaria, 
&C.). Cortinarius. Hygrophorus, Russula, Lac- 
tarins, Cojirinus, Cantliarellus (ehantrelle), Maras- 
mins are also important. Many of these are edible, 
othere again poi.sonou.s. 

B. Gasteiiomycetes.— Here the .spores arise 
quite as in Basidiomycetes ; hut the hynienia are 
completely enclosed within the fungn.s-body. Of this 
the outer layer {pcridiuiii) becomes differentiated 
from the deeper substance (qkba). Both lavers 
may undergo veiy remarkable histological and 
anatomical modifications, and these change.s of 
ripening often result in the sudden acquirement of 
the most extraordinary foims. Hence, although the 
species are by no means so numerous (about 550), 
there are 70 geneia. These are mostly large fungi, 
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often cilil)le, at least in the vouiig state ; few are 
T«)4ti\ely iioisomms. 

(1) Ilf the mostly 'uhterranean anil triime-liKe 
Hynienogastrei, one genus, Gautiera, afiorils an 
inteiesting transition from the Hynienoinycetes, 
it- liymenial deiire— ions remaining oiieii and nn- 
coveial hy any fliffeientiaterl periilium. In the 
remaining' types ( Hymenogaster, &o.) the gleha 
contains many elated internal h.vnienial chaniheni, 
hut remains 'continuous with the simple peridial 
coat. 

(21 The Sclerodermei differ little from ttie pre- 
ceding, save in tlie more differentiated peridinm, 
from wliicli the gleha drie.- away in a brittle net- 
work, lining the c'hamhers, which become filled with 
spoie-. iiderucJi'mia I'lilfiarc is sometimes used as 
an adulterant of truffles, hut is commonly regarded 
as iiiediljle. 

(3) In the simplest Lycoperdinei or puff-halls 
the gleha may remain nnchamheied, hut tire tissue 
of the gleha usually breaks up into a woolly mass 
of liiied liypine ; lienee the periilium when broken 
on tiiieniiig discloses a dn-ty mass of threads and 
.spores ( Lycoperdon, Borisla). See Pt'rr-D.aLL. 

(4) In another series, tire Plialloidci in the 
widest .sense, we have a very singular seiie'S of forms. 
Xliis begins with the simfile earth-star (Geaster), 
wliicii i- e'-entiallv a puff'-ball with outer and inner 
periilium, of whii’li tlm outer opens into radiating 
Inhes. In Batarrea, the glelia, covered with the 
inner peridinm, becomes raised upon a long stalk ; in 
Plialln- ( -ee Ii,g, -i, i',/, ,;/ ) the outer periilium, fibrous 
oat-ide, becomes gelatinous within, while the stalk 
pushes the gleha through the inner peridinm also, 
as a naked cap from wliich the spores drop away ; 
while in Clatlirus it is the inner periilium which 
expands as a large nebvork. 

(5) In the last series, that of Niilulariei, the 
e.xtemal periilium open-i, disulosing several separate 
‘jieridioles,’ each containing a liymenial tissue, 
wJiicIi hi'eaks down into a mass of spore-'. These 
are the ‘ hinl’s-ne-t fungi’ (Cyathus, Nidularia, 
&'c.). The origin of the "Gasteromycete .sporocarp 
from its mycelium appears to he without any 
sexual process, hut by a process of direct growth and 
differentiation of an upgrowth upon its mycelium. 
In Hyuienomycete.s a sexual process has been some- 
times ilescrihed, hut not with absolute certainty. 
■\Ve know, however, how constantly the ahnndaut 
nutrition of an organi-ni leads to the relapiso from 
sexual to asexual multiplication. 

As an appendix to this outline of classification, 
it is necessary to note that we not unfreriuently 
find sterile mycelium forms, to whicli any definite 
systematic position frequently cannot tie given. 
Snell are, for instance, the well-known Itumlimn 
cellare of wine-cellars. There lias been much dis- 
pute over the nature of the complex strands of 
Ehi/iomnrplia, now regarded as belonging for the 
niost part to Arjai'icicti me/leus, while the old genus 
Sclerotinin has long been recognised as a resting 
state of many diverse forms— e.g. Ergot. 

— Mast spores are capable of im- 
meiliate germination; such are most acrospores 
{gonidin ). almost all acrospores, and most spore.-! of 
ilymenomycetes. .Some, however, require a pieriod 
of rest ; .such are most oo-ipores, zygosjiores, winter 
spores, _S:c Although some spores perish almost 
immediately, many others e.xliibit considerable 
powers of resistance to heat, cold, drought, &c.; 
tlii^e of some inonhLs have been germinated from 
herhanmn specimens three to ten yeai-s old. For 
gemiinatiop we require a reasonahle temperature, 
vannng^ v, ith the species, with supply of oxvi'en 
and moisture ; nutritive matter may a'iso he neces- 
sary. Many spores, however, have never as yet 
teen otan-ed to germinate at all, notably tli'ose 
ot tue trume and some other Ascomycetes, of most 


Ga-teromycete-, and of a few IlyiiienoiiiyceteR, 
incliuling'everi the eominmi imi.shrooiii. 

Nutrition and Mode of if/c.— The characteristic 
absence of chlorophyll renderw the fungu.s iuiahlG 
to decompose carbonic anhydride. Hence it must 
depend upon organic compounds already formed. 
Almo-t any sohihle carbon cmiipounil, not too 
poisonous or too fully oxidised (such as formic 
or oxalic acid, urea, &c. ), will, howoyer, sevi'e for 
this, and .similarly with most nitrogen coinpimmls, 
even urea. The constituents of the a.sh can also he 
obtained fiom a wide range of suhstanoes. I’oni- 
cilliiim grow,s be.st in a .solution of iwoteid (peptone) 
and sugar, yet can he grown, of course with 
diininisliiug vigour, upon a whole .series of poorer 
solutions, down to ammonium aoeUto. All of 
coiir.-.e give oil’ carbonic acid in respiration, and a 
few are remarkably phosphorescent. 

Such facts lielp ns more clearly to nmler, stand the 
wide range of habitat ptesenled not only by the 
different memhers of the group, hut hy the same 
species. Those fungi which normally obtain their 
organic matter from the dead organic matter of 
(leca.ving bodies are termed siipi' 0 )>liytcii, while 
those whieli obtain them from living plants or 
animals are termed parrisUes, The former i.s doubt- 
less to he regarded as the primary state of tliing.s, 
and melucle.s the great majority ol fujigj, yet many 
normal sapi'ojihytes exhibit ‘facultative parasit- 
ism,’ anil conversely normal parasites may e.xhibit 
‘facultative .saprophytism.’ Many saprophytes re- 
quire a specific butetvatum— e. g. dung, featlieis, i.'tc. 
—lust as many parasites have only a single host ; 
others again liave a very wide range of habitat. 
The chemical effect.s of the growth of fungi, -with 
which, for phy.siological purposes, -we may also 
reckon the Bacteria (q.v.), upon organie sub, stances 
are outlined under 1' jiiiMiCN'J’ATioN ami I’tri'Jiis- 
P.VC'TION. fi’lie relation of .specific pai'asites to 
their hosts, he.sides mention in the various special 
articles, such us Er.rior, Mnjnsw, ami lius'V, in 
more generally treated muler I’lan'i'h (IliSiiASiiK 
OF) and PAIi'A.'iilTKM ; the palliologiefll hearings 
come under GERM Theory and Batik iiakiy. That 
remarkable adjustment of fungus and host wliich 
rises beyond the pathological level into the healthy 
and permanent mutual adaptation known as s?/m- 
liiosis is described, for the assooiatiou of fungus 
and alga, tnulcr Lic'iien.s, and for that of fungiis- 
mycelia with the roots of phanerogamous troe.s, tlie 
so-called Mvcorhiza, under Huut. 

l/scs of I'iinffi. — Of .species used in medicine, the 
only one now of importance is Ergot (q.v.); tire 
narcotic use of the Siberian fungu.s has also been 
described under Amanita. Amadou (q.v,) and 
IMoxa (q.v.) are old souvcps of tinder, and I’oli/- 
porus squamosHs, cut in slices, was much used for 
razor-strops. But the chief rrse of fungi is for food, 
and in the manufacture of Ketchup (q.v.). 

Although few fungi are used as food, ami most 
popularly regarded as ])oisouou8, the positively 
dangerous species are^ really hy no ineariH very 
miinerous. Yet the risks of incautious gathering 
must not he rrniler.stateil, since not only are some 
edible fungi liable to he coufomuleil with poisonous 
forms, but some normally wimlesomo forms acquire 
iroisonons properties under jiarlioular oiretrm, stances, 
although whether this be tlrre to dolinile variation 
or to the cliemioal clianges of incipient docouqiosition 
remains doubtful. Hence our common mushroom 
is e.xelnded from the Italian markets. There is no 
certain rule which can supersede the need of ex- 
peilence and caution in discriminating wholesome 
from unwholesome forms, the (lopular beliefs— e.g. 
that the latter only will discolour a silver spoon if 
stirred with it while being cooked, or that they are 
more readily deliquesoeiit—being without founda- 
tion. Nor does colour or oilonr afford any certain 
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test, for, although most forms of gtuuly exterior or 
readily changeable internal colour may he sus- 
pected, and all fetid ones of course avoided, some 
poisonous ones are quite inoonspicuou.s and in- 
offensive. Again, some which aie pungent and 
acrid while raw become bland and wholesome 
when cooked ; maceration in vinegar or brine pro- 
duces a similar effect. 

The importance of fungi as an article of diet is 
naturally minimised in Britain through the pre- 
vailing ignorance and the consequent excessive dis- 
trust ; in France, and especially in Italy, they are 
of miicli greater importance. The culture of the 
Mushroom has, however, of late years heeonie 
iuoreasingly frequent, while on the Continent 
that of a nuniher of other species has long been 
practised with more or less .success, as notably of 
Agaricus, Boletus, &c., and more recently of the 
trufHe. The leading edible fungi have already 
been noted, and are also in most eases the subject 
of sepamlo articles ; it may suHiec therefore here 
to bring together the most important. Besides 
the IMushroom, its immediate congeners, and its 
closer allies, .such as the Chantrelle {Caniluirclliis 
cibarius), we have among the Ilymenoinyeetes a 
number of species of Boletus and of Polyporus, also 
FiduliHahcputirn, and several siiecies of Lactarins, 
Plydmim, and Clavaria, with Manisiniiis oreadcs. 
Among Gasteromyoete.s, the puff-halls (Lycoperdon, 
Bovista), in the young .state. Of Ascomycetes, the 
Morel, Helvella, with Verpa, some of Peziza, &c., 
and, of course, above all othev.s, the Truffle. Cijttaria 
Darwinii, which grows on beeches in Tien-a del 
Fuego, foi'iiis an important arlicde of native diet. 

FoisonoiiallffiiciiicindTreatinciit. — Noxious species 
may produce sometimes irritant, sometimes narcotic 
effects. The effects appear soon after the meal, 
and may bo manifeateu by giddine.ss, dimness of 
sight, and debility. The person may seem intoxi- 
cated, and there may ho singular illusions of sense, 
while even spasms and convulsions may appear in 
the moat serious ca.aea. In most oases, however, 
recovery takes place, especially if vomiting he early 
induced. lienee emetics sliould he admiuistere'd 
as promptly as possible, and castor-oil also given 
freely. 

For general accounts of fungi, see the leading text- 
books of botany, notably Goebel's Outlines of Classification 
(Oxford, 1SS7), and those of Van Tieghein and Luerssen; 
or, very conveniently, Bennett and Murray’s Criiptagaiiiic 
Botany (Lond. 1880). The central work is l)e Bary's 
Crimp. Morphol. and Biol, of Fmrji, &e. (Eng. trans, Ox- 
ford, 1887 ). Systematic information must be sought in 
works suclr as Sacoardo's Syllorje Fungorum, and the 
various oryptogamio floras, such as M. C. Cooke’s Hand- 
book of British Fungi (2ded. 1887), his III uslrations of 
British Fungi (2d ed. 6 vols. 1S81-8S), or Stevenson’s Myeo- 
logia Scotica and Hj/meuomyeetes Britannici. Lennis, 
Synopsis der PJIamenIcunde, vol. iii., is also of service. For 
esculent fungi, seeBadliara, Esculent Funguses of England 
(lS(i.5); "W. G. Smith, Mushrooms and Toadstools (1879). 

Fnngibles are movable effects which perish by 
being irsecl, and which are estimated by weight, 
number, and measure, such as corn, wine, money. 
Things are fungible when their place eau be 
adequately supplied by other individuals of the 
same class, a.s where a sum of money is repaid 
hj' means of other coins than those in which it 
was received. Thus, jewels, paintinjr.s, and works 
of art are not fimgibles, because their value differs 
in each individual of the species without possessing 
any common standard, 

Fnngns { Lat. , ‘ a mushroom ’ ) is a term applied 
in pathology and surgery to exuberant granula- 
tions or ulcerating tnniour-growths when they 
project somewhat in the form of a mushroom above 
the surface of the skin or mucous membrane where 
they are situated. The conditions giving rise to 


this appearance occur especially in connection with 
the testicle and the brain. I’umonr.s in which it 
oceui-.s are frequentl}’ cancerous. The name aho 
oceuns in pathology in its true botanical sense ; 
for Actinomycosis, Favus, Eingwonn (q.v.), &c. 
are produced' by parasitic fungi. 

Fungus Mclitensis* See Cynomoeium. 

Flinkia, so called after a Prassian hnt.anist and 
herbalist (1771-1839), and sometimes known in 
English as Plantain-lilies, a genus of Liliaceac allied 
to the day-lOies ( Hemerocalli.s). Since their in- 
troduction from China in 1790, the five or six 
speeie.s have been largely and increasingly cul- 
tivated, not only in greenlion.ses, hut in shrabheries 
and borders or rockwoik, on account of the remark- 
aide beauty of their masses of large hroadl}’ ovate 
or cordate, often variegated leaves. They are 
easily propagated by divi.sion of the tuberous crown, 
and thrive he.st in deep soil well manured. 

Funny lionc is really the ulnar nerve, which 
is in mo.st persons so little protected where it 
passe.s heliiiid tire internal condyle (the projection 
of the lower end of the humerus' at the inner .side) 
to the forearm, that it i.s often affected by blows 
on that part. The tingling sensation which is then 
felt to shoot don'n the foreaim to the ihigers has 
given rise to the name. 

F'ur. See Fue.s. 

Fur is the terra applied to the incrustation 
which is formed in the interior of ve.ssehs (tea- 
kettles, boilers of steam-engines, &c. ) when calca- 
reous water has been for a considerable time boiled 
in them. Many spring waters contain carbonate of 
lime held in solution by carbonic acid. When this 
water is boiled, the acid is expelled and the oar- 
honate is deposited, often in association with a 
little sulphate, forming a lining more or less coher- 
ent upon the sides of the vessel. In steam-boilers 
this may he pievented by the addition of a small 
quantity of sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride) to 
tlic water; carbonate of ammonia is formed and 
volatilised, while chloride of ealcinm remains in 
solution. This cliloride, however, attacks the iron 
more or less according to its quantity and the 
other saline constituents of the water; therefore 
inanj’- substitutes are offered, some patented, some 
sold as .secret preparations. The carcas.s of a pig 
that has died of disease ha.s been found effectual. 
It appears to act by greasing the pai'ticles of 
carbonate of lime as they precipitate, and thus 
foriniiiga loo.se and easily removable powder instead 
of a coherent deposit. Any other refuse fatty 
matter may he used for this purpo.se. The writer 
strongly recomnieiuls this simple mode of treat- 
ment, combined with frequent cleansing. 

FurflU’aillide is clo.seIy related to Fvsfubinb 
and Fubfurol, and all three substance.? may he 
prepared from ■nmod. "When this is heated with 
water under pressure for some time, and the re- 
sulting liquor distilled, furfurol, CjH^O,., anaroniatic 
oil, with an odour resenihling cinnamon and hitter 
almonds, is obtained. By treatment with ammonia 
this is converted into fiufuramide, CisHj.iNaOa, a 
neutral oiTStalline body. By boiling this again 
with a .solution of potash, fiirfurine, an alkaline 
base having the .same composition ns, and isomeric 
with, furfuramide is produced. These substances 
are of little industrial importance. 

Fiiries. See Euhenides. 

Furlong (i-e- a furroiv long), a measure of 
length, the eighth part of a mile or 220 yards. 

Fnrloilgllj a military term signifying tem- 
poraiy leave of absence from .service. Non-com- 
missioned officere and private soldiers on furlough 
must he provided with a pass, or they are liable to 
be seized and dealt with as deserters. 
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FurnaccSt Furnaces Jierfomi one of the most 
important of functions, and on them largely 
depend the potter and economical efficiency of the 
steam-engine, tlreat care nnd skill, combined 
nith an intimate knowledge of tlie laws which 
regulate ctuiihustion, must he exercised in the 
de-igning and construction of furnaces for eteani- 
Imilera. They may he considered as divided into 
three parts. (l)The fire-chamher, where combus- 
tion Imginsj tire fuel is split up into its coimtituent 
ga<e-i, and the remainder consmned. (2) The caia- 
hu^tion-ehamher, where combustion of the gases 
is completed, and the heat .applied. (3} The 
arrangements for the supply of air, and its mixture 
with the luxated gases. In the comhustion of fuel 
there are two leading conditions to he observed — 
vi?. to obtain as complete eomhustion of the fuel 
uith as little waste of heat as po.ssihle, and to 
I apply as much of tlie hc.at as is practicable to 
! those parts of the boiler where ex-aporation xvill 
he greatest. These two conditions are somewhat 
difficult to realise in a furnace, .and, wlille the best 
method of applying heat is well known, the portion 
available ont of a given rpiantity hearts but a very 
sm.all proportion to what is lost or wasted under 
the nm-.t tiivourable eiremuhtances. The supply of 
air is a mo->t important factor ; ton iimoh has the 
eifeot of chilling and diluting the g.ases, reducing 
the temperature of the furnace, and dinunishing 
the force of the draught ; while too little causes 
the gases to e^cape uticonsumed, and results in 
great waste. The jiroper supply of air is therefore 
a xeiy ditfioult matter to accompltsh, especially 
when there is an ever-v.arying demand for it, as is 
tile CQijQ witli solul fiioL Lir[ui<.l ot gaseous fuel 
docs not present the same variation. It has 



fnniaces varies gi-eatly, .and .slrows thepoxvor that 
forced dranght gives. A l.and-hoiler furnace burns 
about 14 lb. of coal, a marine furn.ace l(i to 2-1 Ih. , 
and a locomotive, with the draught increased by 
the escaping stefini, frorrr 80 to 200 Dr. on the sqmu'e 
foot of lire-gratc in one hour. The great ohjecls to 
be desired rn furnace mamgement are tire o.xact 
apjiortionment of air to the v.arying xvarrts of tlis 
fuel, so as to convert all the c.ar-hon to earboriio acid 
anil the hydrogen to water, an equal and higli 
temperature of the furnace, and that the gi'.ate- 
bar.s be always covered ivith fuel, (frauted tliese 
conditions, and we obtain the best ellbct fronr 
the furnace, without .smoke. Smoke may he 
caused by too much as well an too little 
air, espeei,ally with a low temperature iir the 
furnace. Too iiruoli air reduce.s tire heat of the 
furnace and gases below the teniperaUrre for 
combustion, and so smoke is formed. The .same 
result comes from a delrcient supply of air to lake 
up all the carbon, a portion of wliicli escape.s as 
smoke. At the .same 

time, xvith a tciu- 1^^^' 1 

perature in the furnace, j. / "’y — - 

nmufficieut air does not * 

cause smoke ; carbonic vr — , 
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been found that the best effect is obtained from 
furnaces with forced draught— i. e. sending a steady 
fiou of air under pressure through the incandescent 
! ^ '>*>‘er mechanical contriv- 

ance. 11 nil the orthnaiy ciiimnev (Iran-dit the 

escape at a higli temperature, sav 6o(l=, and at a 
speed of ffimut 30 feet per second, 'in ordei- to main- 

tlie neat can he retained in tlie furnace a nmcl 
oiiger time, and a balance established between the 
presure of the atmosphere and the lieatTnside 
Also the waste heat, instead of rushimr wav at 

thrffirlm rl’ '>« '"•ork m heating 

Ind k f^^'l'^'-ater for tim 

deprived of Ih, n ^ ’"■hen 

ffience in fffl f The 

umerence in efccienc.v la said to exceed 25 ner cent 

m favour of artificial dranght. ® 

to hum a large 

qnanu^ of coal on a small area of fire-irratp tSo 
of fuel consumed ffidiffelf kU 


A large hopner tod I 

m front of the boiler Fig. 2. -Plan of Puniaoo. 
contains a supply 

of fuel for a state'd period, ,and ri'iiuiroB no 
tether ntteiulaiice until its contents are couBvuuod, 
lUere is an opening at 

the level of the grale, ' ~ .. .i 

throiigli which the coals 

are thrown on to tlie . N. 

bars. It is olaiiiied for f 

this self -feeding furnace , ( rSfi^ ) 

tliat it move nearly ap- X \-<f 

pvoaches in regularity '- d A 

firing by hand than any •' 

other in use, hut there tr 

is no smoke when once -t'- ^ i. 

in opei-ation, and a sav- Fig. 3. 

ing of 10 per cent, in Section tlivorigh AB, fig. 2. 
fnel. Figs. 2 and 3 

show the best arrangement of fkio.s. The llamo 
' Y"® '’asses through the central 

H p bottom to 

the front, where it aphts and passes on Imth sides 

B'as''-furnncos, Siemens’s 
ruiiiace.^ &c., see &L.1.S.S, Ikon, Uoppeii, Lead ■ 
see also Boilek, STE.viu-EkiNE. ’ ’ 

*,**‘*“<*S> a gi'oup of hari'en islands 
Flinlm Ansti-alia and Tasmnni.a, 

* 'aigest. About 300 
^ islands 

f 1 "*®. of seals and .sea-birds, The mmn 

takes ris name from Furneaux, who discovered it 

»■ of Belgium, in 'West Flanders 
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Furness, a district in tlie north-west of Lan- 
cashire, forming a peninsula between Jilorecamhe 
Bay and the Irish Sea, The chief town is Barrow- 
in-Fnrnes.s (q.v.). The ruin of Furness Abbey, 
2 miles from BarroW', is one of the fine.st exaniplea 
of tlie transition Norman and Early English archi- 
tecture in the country. Founded in 1127 for the 
Benedictines, it afterwards hecanie a Cistercian 
house. It was long one of the_ wealthiest abbeys 
in the kingdom. The civil jirrisdiction of the 
princely ahljots of Furne.s.s extended beyond the 
limits of the district of Furness. See J. Richard- 
son’s Furness, Past and Present (Barrow, 1880). 

Furiiivall, Fukderick James, a lahoiiou&and 
enthusiastic .student of early English, was born at 
Eghain in Surrey, Febrn.ary J, lS2j, and educated 
at priv'ate schools, Univ'ersity College, London, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where be graduated 
B.A. in 1S4G, IM.A. in 18-19. He was called to the 
Bar in 1819. In early life he associated himself 
in philanthropic work with Frederick Maurice, 
&c., taught in the Working IMen’s College every 
term for ten years, and was for the same period a 
captain in its rille corps. He lias devoted himself 
to English philology, and with characteristic energy 
has succeeded in founding, for the publication of 
texts, ‘The Early English Text Society,’ 18(14 (with 
the ‘Extra Serie.s,’ 1867); ‘Tlie Chaucer Society’ 
(1868); ‘The Ballad Society’ (1868); the ‘New 
Shakapere Society’ (1874); ‘The Browning Society’ 
(1881, with Miss Hickey); ‘The Wyclif Society’ 
(1882); and ‘The Shelley Society’ (1886). He 
has been honniary secretary of the Plrilological 
Society .since 1864, while he edited for some 
years the Society's great EngU.sh Dictionary, the 
lirat part of which saw the light umler the super- 
vision of Dr Murray in 1884. Through these 
societies he has raised and expended npwaids 
of £30,000 in printing early MSS. and rare books, 
and has thus placed in the hands of thousands 
of students cheap and accurate texts, .some score 
of these well edited by himself. Hi.s Robert 
of Bi'unne’s HaiuUijUf/ Stjtuin and Gkroiiida were 
edited for the Ro.xbu'rghe Club and Rolls Series. 
His mo.st valuable work, liowei’er, has been his 
spleniiid edition of Chaucer's C/uderbitry Tales: 
‘ A Six-text Print of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ’ 
(7 parts, 18(38-7o), being an exact print (until 
the Tale,s in their proper order and groups) of six 
of the seven most important MSS. ; the seventh 
ho has since pirinted by it-elf, besides all the MSS. 
of Chaucer’s Minor Poems. This work has 
given a new impulse to early English scholarship, 
and will always remain a monument of the noble 
and patient entliu.siasm of its editor. For the 
New Shakspere Society he has edited several books 
of worth in its ‘ Shakspero’s England Series,’ speci- 
ally Harrison’s Description of England (flol’i-STi] 
and Stubbe.s’.s xlnatom]! of xlOuses in England 
(1583). Of bis introduction to the Leopold A7(«/r- 
spore, describing the play.s and poems m chrono- 
logical order, over 10(5,000 copies have been sold. 
He and a friend built the first narrow wagerboat 
in England in 1845, and he first introduced sculling 
fours and eights in 1834 and 1885, and was in the 
winning crew.s of the first races ever sculled in 
these boats. Fnrnivall was gi-auted in 1884 a 
Civil List pension of .£150. On his sixtieth birthday 
the university of Berlin conferred on him its Ph.D. 
degree, honoris caiistl. In 1881 he prepared a care- 
ful bibliography of Browning. In 1888 he edited, 
with his medical son Percy (a champion cyclist), 
the first English book on anatomy, which was 
written by Thomas Vioary in 1548. The series 
of forty-three fac-similes of the quartos of Shak- 
spere’s Plays, edited by Dr Furnivall and soholai’s 
under his .superintendence, is now drawing to a 
close. 


Furiiival’s Inn. See In>-.s op Court. 

FiiiTuckabad. See Farukhaead. 

Fill's. Binder the name of furs may he inclnded 
the skins of aliuo.st all those animals which, for the 
.sake of protection against cold, have for a covering 
an under layer of a soft, woolly or downy tcxtuie, 
through which grows in most in.stances an upper 
one of a mure bristly or liaiiy natuic; some by 
nature possess more of the under coat, and otber-s 
more of the upper, the proportion varying coiisider- 
ahly in different animals and countiies. In winter 
the fur becomes thicker in its growth, thereby im- 
proving the quality and value for comineicial pur- 
poses ; young animals too possess thicker coats 
than full-grown ones. In some instance-s the under- 
fur alone is used in mamifacturing, whilst the 
upper hairs are removed- — e.g. in the fur-seal. 

'The mme general use of fur.5 in all civilised 
countries has made the fur-trade of the present day 
of even greater importance than in those nourishing 
days when the fur-traders weie the chief pioneeis 
of the North American continent : the quantities 
of many fur-hearing animals have vastly increased, 
especially of those rather small mammals which 
seem to thrive aud breed quickly in the proximitv 
of settlements ; the larger ones, on the other hanif, 
such as hears, heavers, &:c. , will in cour-se of time, 
if not protected, become generally reduced in 
numbers, a fate which seems to have overtaken the 
buffalo or North American bison. 

The chief supply of fur.s is obtained from Siberia 
and the northern parts of North America, and, as 
these tracts are for the greater part of the year 
fiosthound, the firr-bearing animals enjoy a com- 
paratively unmolested lite ; the ftrr, therefore, 
grows thickly during the winter season, and is 
rn its best coriditrmr when the animal is trajiped in 
the spring; large quantities also of the smaller 
.sorts are found in the United States ; Europe pro- 
duces intmense nrrrrrhers of common fur.s, such as 
rabbits, hares, foxes, &c., besides the more valu- 
able stone and biurm (tree) rrrartens, though the 
larger animals have almost disappeared as the 
corrutrios have become more and nrore cleared and 
inhabited ; Sorrth America yields nutrias and chirr- 
chillas ; whilst Australia exports rabbits, oposntrms, 
and kangariro.s, and Africa monkey and leopard 
skins. Nearly all fur-skins are brought to the 
market in the r aw or undre.ssed state. 

The two leading companies are the Hrrdson Bay 
Company ( n. v. ), established in 1680, and the Alaska 
(?omirtcrciar Coriroarry, irr 1870 ; the American 
Fur Corrr])any of New York, the North-west Corrr- 
pany, and the Rrrsso-Americair Company of Mos- 
cow oirce held iirrportarrt positions, hut they have 
long since been broken up or arnalgarrratecl. The 
Skinners’ Coniirany of London, one of the city com- 
p.anies or guilds, fornrerly possessed nrarry ancierrt 
privileges and rights in corrneotion with the fur- 
trade, but tlre.se are now in abeyance. The colleo- 
tion.s of ftrrs of the two first-named companies, 
together with large quantities consrgrred from 
irunterouR private traders, are arrirually offered in 
London for public airetion in Janrrary and March, 
with a smaller sale in June ; periodical .sales during 
the year are held besides of Air.straliarr, African, 
and other frrr-skin.s. Marry important fairs take 
place on the Continent and in Asia, of which the 
chief are at Leipzig irr Cenrrany (at Easter and 
Michaelmas), Nijni Novgorod arrd Irhit in Errs.sra, 
ami smaller ones at Frankfort (Gerniarry), Lshiirr 
arrd Kiaklrta (both in Siberia), 

Following Is a list of the principal firr-producing 
animals, with a few of the most interesting and 
important facts irr conrrection with them with 
regard to the frrr-trade; the values are those for 
the raw skins in the year 1889 : 
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Biiilger [Tacuka nnicncana ), — The fine-haired 
hind, li-ed hir fur jinriio'es, cniiiGa from North 
Aiiiei ii-.n— value, dd. to2'2^. ; w]iil^.t tlie coar'^e firistly- 
h.died 'kin-- Id/u'i-') fiuirs), utilised for biiishe'. aie 
iiiipuited fiom Ifussia, i3o''Ui,a, atid Biilgaiia; 
Value. 2', to i-i. till. 

IfldL'k Beai ( ['j'o'f's ciinerkditu^) yiehks the tvell- 
kiiotwi fur wiiicli i- reeii on tlie lieadfe^ear of tlie 
(iuaiiB; a!-o luueh esteemed as a geueial fur, as 
it is iong. Idark, glo■'s^ , and thick. Ahout 14,000 
'kins are iiiijioiteil annually fiom L’anada,_Alaska, 
and part of the United States, values ranging from 
2'. fur very conimon to as much as £U for best. 
The Brown ot Isabella Bear is a variety of the 
above, the value I'onsiderahly higher, and giiaiitity 
i!U2tiutcd luucli less. Tlie liussian Bear {Lhsiis 
the Gii/zly Ee.ar \ U. horrihilis) fiom 
North America, and the irhite Polar Bear (U. 
ui iritiiiii'C) fiom the Arctic legions likeuise 
[i i"C's skins of consideiahle vafue. 

Beaver [Cmiijr cdimr/cia^is] has a rich hioivn fur, 
hnt is more generally known in its ‘^ducked’ or 
■unhaueiU st.ite (with tlie long haiis removed); 
the mu't i.alualde are quite black in colour; the 
fur lias besides a good ajuieaiauce ivlien dyed. In 
foimer times lieaver fur was used in the mami- 
wcture of Iiat~. hut is now almost superseded hy 
silk. Esiioited fiom North America in quantities 
of about 130, OOu skins annually, lvalue, fioui 6s. 
to 60s., aoconliug to quality. 

Chinchilla liinii/mi ). — ‘Beal’ chin- 

chilla is the finest and most' delicate of all fuis, 
extremely soft to the touch, and the colour bluish- 
gray ; the best come fiom Peru, a good skin being 
worth 203. ‘ Baetaid ’ cliinchillae are less valuable, 
and ordy worth from 6d. to 2s. apiece. 

Ermine {.Viistdic ci'inineu .^). — Colour of fur white 
(in its winter coat 1, with the exceiition of the tip 
of the tail, mIucIi is black. The animal is widely 
distributed ; the chief .suiiplies fiom Siheiia. The 
fur is 110 longer lestrieted to loyally as in olden 
times. Value, .about Is. Miniver is ennine fnr 
with black sixits of laiiih-skin sewn in. 

Fisher or Pekan (.l/orfcs jiciiiiaiiti). — A Noith 
American fnr; value, 13s. to 70'. Used almost 
exclu'ii cly hy the pLUssians. 

Fitch or Polecat putorins), fiom Ger- 

many. Holland, and Deninaik. Used in England 
for civic ruhes. Value, 2s. to O'. 

Blue Fox ( Vnlpst Itif/ujii'i). — Colour, a more or 
IC'S hiovvnisli-ljiue, or deep slate at its best. About 
3i)<X( skins aie imiinited annually from North 
Auieiica. Value, 43&. to 200s. 

Cross Fox (Cciiiis fith-2is}.~fiiinilar to the sib'er 
fu.x, hut redder in hue, and there is generally a 
darker shade of coloui across the bhouldeis, forming 
a sort of croAs, whence the name is derived. This 
fur too is mostly worn in Russia. Yearly collec- 
tion. aliout 7000 ; prices, from Os. to Ills. 

Grav Fox(C. virtjinianm), Kitt Fox (C. velox). 
— Butli of a grayisli colour, and flora North 
America, the former from the United .States; 
value, lid. to 4s. 9d., and inqiortation 30,000. 
Value of tlie kitt fox ahout 2s. 

Ketl Fo.x (£■'. falms]. — General hue, of a sandy 
revl, althungli a few fiom Minnesota are quite liMit 
in colour, almost lyhite, others again from Kam- 
chatka are of a brilliant red. Chiefly worn as a 
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colour is silvery black, occasionally brownisb, the 
tip of tlie tail a1wa.y.s white ; a perfectly black ,sldn 
{ &onietinie.s termed Black box) will fetch up to 
fao, a silvery one fiom £11 to £20. The majority 
aie bought by Bu.s.sia, the annual importation into 
London being only about 2000 skins. 

’VVbite Fox ( VuIjks lagopns) is in natural his- 
tory the same animal as the Blue Fox, and like- 
wise an expensive fnr; a pure white is its lincst 
colour ; the discoloured are used for dyeing black, 
brown, silvery black, and slate blue, the last two 
in imitation of silver and hliie-fox fur. thaliie, 
undyed, 4s. to 34&. Quantity annually imported, 
6000 to 17,000. 

'Ra.re (Lepiis enropwush—The ordinary gray are 
from all parts of Euiope and largely used for felting 
purposes ; in high latitudes the fur hecomos a pure 
white in winter-time, and a large quantity of this 
sort is exported from Kuasia, some of which are 
dyed to imitate other more valuable furs. 

'Koala or Australian Bear [Phasaolarctus aiiw- 
mis), a conimon woolly fur, used for rugs, &c. 

Kolinsky (Mustela sihiriais), a sjiocies of marten 
from Siberia, the tails of which aie very v'aliiahle 
for ai'tists’ brushes (known as red sable). The 
colour of the fin i.s light yellow. 

Lambs (Ovis ai'ics ). — Peisian lamb, naUirallj^ 
black, but dyed tlie wno colour to liido the white 
leather nnderneatli, is worn hy Indies and on 
gentlemen’s coat collars, and often wrongly termed 
Astrakhan, which is a gieatly inferior sort of 
lamb, cbielly worn in Canada, worth only from Is. 
to 2s. 6d., whereas a Peisian lamb fetches from 7s. 
to 22s. when dyed. The collection of the latter is 
about 200,000, and is imported from I’oisiii ; the 
Astrakhan is from Astrakhan in Russia ; a similar 
skin to the Peisian lamb, though comnumcr, is 
called Bhiiaz, from Sliiiaz in Soutii Persia ; Rok- 
harens come from Bokhaia, Ukiaiiior lainhs from 
tlie Ukraine district, and gray Crimmers from tlie 
Crimea. Large nuinheis of while ]ainh,s from 
western Euiope and Bueno, s Ayres are u.sud for 
glove and hoot linings ; the white Iceland lamb 
as a children’s fnr, 

Leoivards [Felis parclus) are imported from 
Africa and India for lugs, &o. (value, lOs. to 36s. ) ; 
tigeis too fiom India (a good .skin worth about 
.C4); moie valuable and thicker furred varieties of 
both animals are found in China, value, s about £7 
to £12 and £10 to £60 respectively. 

Lynx [F. canacknsis ). — The 'fur is of a light- 
brovv 11 colour, with a light silvery top on the hack, 
that on the under part, long, .soft, and .spotted ; 
ahout 30,000 to 80,000 are imported jmarly fiom the 
Dominion of Canada, California, and Alaska. 
Both the annual importation and market price 
llnctuate considorahly. Value, from lO.s. to 34s. 

Marten { dJmfcs mnericamis ). — A good and old- 
fashioned fur, now slowly recovering its value. The 
general colour is a licli brown, some skins nearly 
black, otbeus again quite pale; the fur is light and 
soft, and generally considered one of the best for 
wear, appearance, price, and durability ; the tails 
are bushy and inuoh used for mull's, &o., a few 
utilised for fine artists’ brushes. Ahout 100,000 
are trajiped in North America, the finest in 
Labrador, East Maine, &c. Prices vary from Os. 
to 70s. for very choice ; an average price is about 
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Blauk Monkey ( Colohtis velleromis) pos-jes'iet. a 
long, black, hilky fur, its present value being from 
3'. to 10a., a fairly high piice compared ivitb its 
Usual worth. About 50,000 to 100,000 aio inipoitcd 
eieiy yc.ar from the west coast of Africa. Tlie 
Gray Monkey {Ccrcopitheciis cliana) and a feu 
other.s come as well from Afiica. 

Mu.sk-rat or Alusrpiash (Fibo' zibethiciis), aNorth 
American fur, about three millions of which are 
imiJOrlcd yearly, and used in nearly all countries, 
either ‘ natural ’ or ‘ plucked ’ and dyed, when it 
makes a common imitation of seal. The fnr was 
foiraerly used for feltiug purposes. A black 
vaiiety found in Delaware is also used as a fur, 
but in smaller q^uantities. Value of former, 6d. 
to Is. 9d. 

Nutria or Coypu Eat (il/yopofn/jiMi- rownis), from 
(South Amei'ica ; the fur wlien ‘ uiihaired ’ forni-s a 
cheap .siihstitute for heaver. Value, Sil. to Is. 9d. 

Aii.stralian Opo.ssum {Phalangista vulpitia), a 
fur mueh iu vogue on account of its cheapness and 
bluish-gray natuial tint ; many aie nianufactm'ed 
when dyed variou.s shades. Home 2,000,000 are 
imported every year. Price from Gd. to 2s. 3d. 

American Opossum (Dklclplujs virginiana), an 
entirely different fur from the foregoing, witli 
longer upper liau.s of a silver-gray colour. Impor- 
tation, 200,000 to .300,000 ; value, Id. to 2s. 5d. 

Sea Otter {Enhydi'a Lutris), so almndant .some 
yeais ago, has now sadly diminished in numbers 
owing to iiidi.scuuiiiiate slaughter in former years, 
only about 4000 to 5000 being now taken annually 
at or near the Aleutian Islands. Its skin brings 
the highest individual price of all futs, and oven 
as much as £155 has been iiaid for a single skin ; 
ordinary values arc from £20 to £70. The fur is 
dense, rich, ratlier lon^, and line, of a dark-hiwn 
colour, the most higlily valued skins possessing 
silvery hairs. Chiatly worn in Russia. 

Otter (Liitni cuiiadensin) is chaiaeterisecl by the 
stoutness and density of its fnr, which is .somewhat 
short like seal; used in most countries either in 
the natural state or ‘nnhaired,’ and sometimes 
dyed. The general colour is from light to dark 
blown or almost black; the linest skins come from 
Nova Scotia and Labrador ; about IG.OOO are im- 
ported annually from North America, though otters 
are found nearly all over the world. Prices range 
from 9.S. to 95s. for best. 

Rabbit [Lcpus cuiiicuhcs), from its vast quanti- 
ties (probably about leu to twenty million skins 
are used annually), is the nio.st widely known fur 
in all countries, in all shapes and forms, both 
‘natural’ and dyed; when clipped and dyed it 
fuims au inferior imitation of fur-seal. The 
greater portion of the Australian impoitatiou 
(about 6000 bales, containing each about 200 
dozen) is used for felting in the manufacture of 
hats, &c. ; the fnr wlien cut off for this purpose is 
termed ‘ coney- wool.’ 

Raccoon [Procyon lotor) yields a seiviceahle fur; 
price from Is. 6d. to 7s. per skin, the best dark 
coloured, from 10s. to 20s. The colour is gray or 
dark gray, often with a brownish-yellow tinge ; 
the fur is widely used in both ‘ natural ’ and dyed 
states. About 400,000 to 500,000 skins are yearly 
im|3ortad fium tlie United States. 

Russian Sable (MmtRht rihrllma'). the most 


.-.upply of the Alaska seal is from the Piybilov 
Islands in the Rehriiig Sea, where by act of con- 
gi'ess the quantity of skins annually tiiken is 
restricted to 100,000. Coirper Island, 'Japan, and 
the adjacent seas produce large quantities of fur- 
seals ; a good irumhei ate also taken at Cape 
Horn and Lohos Island, hut the former great 
fisheries of the Sorrtli Shetland, &c. .seals, iir the 
Sorrth Seas, from which the earlier snpplie-, of skins 
were drawn, ai'e now exhausted ; a few of the.se last 
rich skins fetched over £10 apiece lately at public 
auction hr London, rr here the oollectiono of salted 
fur-.seals are brought for sale. In the salted 
state they are very unsightly and dirtj^ ; the first 
process in their preparation, which ' is almost 
entirely carried on in London, is ‘ blubbering ’ 
(removing superfluous fat, &c.), and the subseqireut 
oires, washing, ‘unhaiiiug’ (i.e. removing tire long, 
coar.se, or ‘water’ hairs), leatlieiing, dyeitrg, shav- 
ing the pelt, and irrachining, whiclr last takes 
away all trace of the ‘ water ' hairs, leaving the 
soft velvety nnder-fur so well kttovn and justly 
appreciated. 

Varioti.s other seals, such as the Common .Seal 
(Phoca vitulina), Greenland Seal (P. cjrecnlandka), 
Fetid Seal (P. fetidu), and Hooded Seal [Gusto- 
phora cristata), thorrgh chielly e.anght for tire sake 
of their oil and hides, are made use of in the fur- 
trade, under the narrre.s of Spotted Hair Seals, 
Blnebacks, and AVhiteeoats, tire two last named 
when dyed. The Greertland, Fetid, and Hooded 
seals are taken in largo iiurnhers by the Dundee 
whalers on the ice-floes near Greenland and Now- 
forrridlnnd, and it has been a common delusion 
that tlre.se are fur-.seals, which are, however’, gener- 
ally killed on land. 

Skunk [Mcjdiitis mejyhiitcus) has greatly in- 
creased as an article of comrner’ce in the 'trade 
since 1S80, whereas forty years before it was hardly 
known to fnr-traders, boirrg corr-sidered of little or 
no value from the great drawback hr its powerful 
orlour, brrt this has now to a great exterrt beerr 
overcome. The colour varies from almost white 
to a rich black, according as the two white stripes 
ate more or le.5s pronounced. About 500,000 to 
000,000 .skins are trapped irr the central parts 
of the United States, a srtrall quantity in the 
Dottriutorr of C'nitada. Valrte, Cd. to 11s. Gd. 

Sqrtirrel [Sciurns vulgaris ). — About three rnrl- 
lions are collected yearly in Siberia and in part of 
Eitssia in Enroire ; the clrief trade for dressrtrg the 
.skins and making them into the well-known cloak 
linings is at Weissenfels in Gertrrany. The tails 
fetch an enonnous price for making into boas ; a 
few too are rrsed for artists’ hr-n-shes. Values vary 
from a few pence to about Is., though the skins axe 
sold in the trade by the hundred. 

IVolf. — The finest and largest ( Cauls lupus occi- 
dentalis) come frour Labrador and the Churclrill 
district ; the colour of these is sorrrotimes white or 
blue, besides the ordinary grizzled colour. Value, 
7s. Gd. to 105s., arrd rrrrrch esteemed for sleigh 
voltes. A smaller sirecies, the Prairie Volf { C. 
lutruns), is found in larger quantities in the United 
States; uortlr only 4.s. Gd. to Ss. A large mrirrber 
of the large, coarse Russiarr Volf [C. liqms) are 
used as well iir the frrr-trade. 

AVolverhie f Oulo hisciis). a srood fur. from Canada 
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nnil common Initter, l>y '^^llicU means the 
jielt 01 leather is remlereil supple ; the skin is 
iiui'heil in (Irv haw diiat, and beaten out. 

Certain fuf", .such as bearer (now to a hmited 
extent ), nutria, hare, and rabbit, are used in the 
manufacture of hats and other felted^ fabrics, tor 
wliicli iiiiiiJO'es the under-fnr alone is retained; 
it is cut olf from the pelt, separated from the 
upper hair, and felted together hy means of various 
imitidnerj- (see H-VT). 

Fttrst. See Prikce. 

Fiil'Nt, Jt'LlUS, (deiuian Oiientalist, was hom of 
Jewish paientage, 12th May 1SU5, at Zerkowo, in 
Posen. Eilucated on the strictly oithodo.x rabhin- 
ieal and Hehiew literature, he felt constrained, on 
proceeding to Pei lin to study oiieiital languages and 
theology in 1S25, to discard ilie intellectual pahulmu 
of his fathers for the move stimulating results of 
modern scientific iii\ estigation. In 1S33 he .settled 
as m-ictit-ihjii'iit at Loiiizio:, and iri_1864 became 
proies'or of the Aiam.iie and Talmudic Languages, 
a post he held down to his death on 9th Febiiiaiy 
1873. Among his iiuiiieious and useful writings 
niav Ijb mentioned L‘'lti'i)Lh(iinh dtr Araiiiiiin'hm 
Iilt'/iita (1S35) ; ,a praiseworthy edition of Bii.xtoif’s 
Hebiew and Chaldee Concordance (IS37-40); I^ic 
lieli'iiijHS-jihil'JSiiplien des MitleUdtcvs 
(ls45i: t.fii'diit'htc dcf Jiidta in Askn (1849); 
Jiibliotlii'Ki Jud'iiea (1849-93); Helti'aischcs micl 
Ch'ddnis'dif'ii Jl'tiidi'-'ui terbivh ( lS51-j4 ; translated 
hy I)r S. Daiidson, 3tli ed. ISSo); a.nik Geichichtc 
ifci' Jjihhii'hcii Litciatni' tintl dcs Judisch-HclUn- 
inhni Siifi/ffh'ins (1S07-70). 

Fiiivsteiiwalde, a town of Prussia, on the 
Hpree, .30 miles SF. of IJerlin. There are important 
brew erics, a laige making-house, &c. Pop. (1875) 
9688; (1885) 11,364. 

Filrth, a mamiiaeturing town of Bavaria, is 
situated at the coiitluenee of the Kednitz and the 
Pegnitz, 5 miles X\V. of Nuremberg hy the earliest 
tTeiiiian railway ( 1 835 ). It is famous for its mirrors, 
bronze colour-, tin-el, lead pencils, combs, optical 
instniment-, metal toys, waies of beaten gold, 
silver, and cither leaf -metal, tuinevy waves, funii- 
ture, stationery, and chicory. The town has also 
some Large breweries, arid an extensive foreign 
trade. Pop. ( 1S75) 27,360 ; { 1SS5 ) 35,320, of whom 
4064 were Catholics and 3,330 Jews. The town 
was burned to the ground in 1C34 and 1680. It fell 
to Bat aria in 1SI)6. 

Fury and llccla Strait, in 70’ N. lat, 
separates Jlelville PeiiinsnlafromCockbuYn Island, 
and connects Fox Channel with the Gulf of 
Boothia. It w.as ilUcovered hy Parry in 1822, and 
named after his ships. 

Furze (Ulex). a European gemts of very 
branched and thorny shrubs, with linear sharply- 
IKiinterl leaves, solitary llowers, and two-lipped 
calyx, belonging to the order Leguminosic, sub- 
order Papiliunaceo'. The Common Furze ( U. 
€iiriqnf’tis\f also called tVliiu and Gorse, is coniiuon 
in iiiany of the sontliein pai-ts of Europe and in 
Britain, although not leacliing any coasiderahle 
elevation, and often sutlei-ing from the frost of 
.sev ere wintei s ; whereas in mild .seasons its lioweis 
may be seen all winter, hence the old proverb, 
‘Love is out of season when the furze is out 
of bIos.sriiii.' It is lienee scarcely known in any of 
the noithein parts of the Continent; and Linnaius 
is said to bar e hurst into exclamations of grateful 
rapture when he lirst saw ^YiInbledon C'oninion 
covered with furze bushes glowing in the pro- 
fusion of their rich gohleu flowers. Furze is 
Muietimes planted for hedges, hut occupies great 
breauth of ground without roadily 8.001111111" ssuf- 
ficient strength; nor is it thickened by cutting. 


It afford.? a wholesome fodder, especially when 
young, or when its thorns are artiiicially bruised ; 



Fig. 1. — C'oiiiiiKm Furze ( idex eut oixi'us). 


it is also useful fm sheep in winter, and on 
this account is hunted down to tiie ground by 
sheep-farmer.s w'lien its stems be- 
come too high and woody, so 
tliat a supply of green succnleut 
.shoots may be secured. Furze 
is also esteemed as a cover for 
rabbits, foxes, &c. A dotible- 
tloweiiug variety is common in 
gardens. A very’beaiitifnl variety 
called Irish Furze ( U. siricinn of 
.some botanists) is remarltalde for 
its dense, compact, and erect 
branches ; the Dwarf Furze ( W. 
nams) is peiluips also n mere 
variety. 

The seedling wliin is of interest 
as bearing two oi more teriiate 
leaves just after tlie cotyledons. 

These are followed by simple 
leaves, as in a shoot of brooiii, 
and thereafter tlie characteiistic 
spiiny leaves and branches .soon 
begin to appear (see lig. 2, and 
compare tlio.se of seedling.s in 
Acacia). 

Fnsnil, one of the three open ports of Corea, 
on the south-east slioie of the peninsula, is 
practically a Japanese settlement, under a treaty 
of 1876. Tlie trade i.s almost entirely in tlieir 
hands, and in 1S88, of 2614 foreigners, they 
numbered 2595. The imjiorts in 1887 {chiefly 
Manchester goods, .salt, and Japanese wares) W'ore 
valued at 659,000 dollars, the exports (rice, beans, 
hides, &c.), exelmling specie, at 394,000 dollais. 
There are good custom stores, and regular com- 
mimication by steamer.s witii Shanghai, Nag.asaki, 
and Vladivostok, and hy telegraph with Seoul. 

Fiisaro, Lake of, a small lake of Italy, 
11 miles W. from Naples, culled by the Romans 
Ackeriisia Pahts; it is near the site of the ancient 
Cumm, and during the Roman empiire its banks 
were_ studded with villas. Numerous remains of 
nias,sive buildings, houses, and toiuhs are still to he 
seen in the neighhourliood. The water of the lake 
is brackish. Oysters have been cultivated here 
since tlie time or the Koiuans. 

Fuse, Fusee. Bee Fuze. 





Fig. 2. 

Seedling Furze : 
a, eotylciUms ; t, 

Jii-it p.-iu of leevTS, 
teinute; t\ sue* 
ceeduig li'iive.y, 
siiiilde. 
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Fusel or Fotisel Oil, knoMu also as Potato 
Spirit, is a fveiiuenfc impurity iu spirits distilled 
from fermented potatoes, Ijailey, rye, &c., to which 
it commuineates a peculiar and offensive odour and 
tasto, and an uuwliolesoine property. Ileing less 
v’olatilc than either alcohol or watei, it acouinnlatcs 
in the Inst portions of the di.stilled liquoi. It is 
piincijially formed in the feimentation of alkaline 
or neutral lirinids, hut does not oocviv in acidulous 
fermenting fluids which contain tartaric, racemic, 
or citric acid. It mainly consists of a suhstance to 
which chemists liave given the name of amylic 
alcohol, wliose comjiosition is rejiresented hy tlie 
fornmla CiH,jO. It is a colourless limpid fluid, 
whicli has a piersistent and oppressive odom and a 
burning taste. It is only sparingly soluble in 
water, but may he mixed with alcohol, ether, and 
the e.ssential oils in all proiioi tious. Any whisky 
which produces a milky appearance, when niLxed 
with four or five times its volume of water, maj' he 
suspected to contain it. Ensel oil is principally 
sold in Biitain for the \mrpose of yielding pear 
esseiiee (amylic acetate) for the so-called jargonelle- 
drops. See Alcohol, Whisky. 

Fu'seli, Henev, or moie properly Johann 
Heinrich Piissli, a portrait-painter and art-critic, 
was horn at Zurich, 7th February 1742. In the 
course of a visit to England he became acquainted 
in 1767 with Sir Joslnia Ifcynolds, who encouraged 
him to devote himself to "painting. Accordingly 
he piooeeded to Italy in 1770, where he remained 
for eight years, studying in particular tlie works 
of Michael Angelo, and enjoying the society of 
Winokelmann and Mengs. After his return to 
England he was elected in 1700 a member of the 
Royal Academy, where, nine years later, he be- 
came professor of Painting. He died at Putney, 
near London, IGtli April 1825. His paintings, 
some 200 in numljer, include ‘The Nightmare’ 
(1781), and two series to illustrate Shake.speare’s 
and Milton's works respectively. A.s a painter 
Fnseli was hold in conception, his imamnation 
leaching up to the loftiest levels of ideal inven- 
tion ; ills figures were full of life and energy; 
and his pictures were often wiouglit under the 
jioetio inspiiation of tlie mystery of the super- 
natural. Tliey aie, however, too frequently defi- 
cient in careful wmkniansliip, tlie execution having 
been hurried and rash. His Lectures on Painters 
(1820) contain some of the best art-criticism in 
the English language. His literary works, with 
a narrative of his life, were imblished by Knowles 
(3 vols. Lond. 1831). 

Fiisilhle Metal, an alloy wMch melts at a 
temperature lielow that of boiling water. It con- 
sists of a mixture of several metals, of which 
hismutli is the most important. The following 
are examples ; 

Composition. Srelta nt 

4 bismuth, 3 lend, 1 tin, nnd 1 cndmiuiii ...GO'.')" 0. (141" P.). 

5 bisiuutii, 3 lend, and 1 tin .91‘0“ 0. (197" F.). 

8 bismuth, 6 lead, and 3 tin 94 '5" C. ^203" F.). 

Both on account of its molting at a low tempera- 
ture aud of its property of expandin'!; as it cools, 
fu.sihle metal is valuable for several purposes in 
the arts. It is used in stereotyping, in taking 
cast.s of medals and of woodcuts, and in testing 
tlie finish of die.s. It has also been enrployed for 
making anatomical oasts, and a peculiar kind of 
it was used for making safety-pings for steam- 
boilers. For the latter purpose it melts when the 
pressure of the steam becomes dangerously high. 
It was found, however, that the alloy undenvent 
.some change, by being kept long heated to near 
its melting-point, which rendered it unsuitable. 

Fusiliers were formerly soldiers armed with a 
lighter fusil or musket than the rest of the army ; 


hut at present all regiments of foot carry tlie .‘•anie 
piattern of rifle. Fusilier is therefore simply an his- 
lorical title borne hy a few regiments of the Biitish 
army — viz. the Northumherland, Royal, Lancashire, 
Royal Scots, Royal lYeLsh, Royal Inniskilling, 
Royal Irish, Royaf Munster, Royal Dublin, heside.s 
regiments in the native army of British India. 
Fusion, Fusibility. See Meltixg-point. 

Fnsiyama (properly Fuji-san), a .sacied vol- 
cano, the loftiest mountain of Japan, stands on the 
main island, about 60 miles SW. of Tokio, and 
rises some 12,200 feet above sea-level, with a crater 
500 feet deep. Its last eruption was in 1707. 
The cone is free from snow only in July — Sep- 
tember, when thousands of white-robed Buddhist 
pilgrims make the ascent easily enough. 

Fust, Johann, with Gutenberg and Schfifler 
formed the so-called ‘ Grand Typographical Trirutr- 
virate ’ at Mairrz between 1450 "arrd 1466. Dr Faust 
(q.v.) has sorrretirrres been confounded with him. 
See I’ErNTiNG. 

Fustcl <le Coulanses, Numa Denis, was 
horn at Paris IStlr March 1830, and after filling 
chair.s successively at Amiens, Paris, and Stras- 
btrrg, was ti'an.sfeiTed in 1875 to the Ecole Normale 
at Paris, and became a merrtber of the Institute in 
the same year. He died September 12, 1889. His 
earlier writings, Memoire sur Vile de Ohio (1857) 
and Polyhe, ou la Grdce conquise par Ics Piomains 
(1858), had hardly prepared the reading public for 
the altogctlrer exceptional importance of Iris bril- 
liant book la CM antique (1864; 10th ed. 1885), 
which threw a flood of fresh light on the social 
and leligiorrs institrrtions of antiquity. Tire work 
was crowned hy the French Academy, as was also 
his. ^u’oformdly learned and lunrinous Histoire dcs 
Institutions q^olitiques do Vancknne France {vol. i. 
1875). 

FiLStiail is a name given to certain kinds of 
heavy cotton fabrics, including moleskin, velveret, 
velveteen, heaverteen, eovduroy, and other varieties, 
They are chiefly used for nreir’s apparel, and are 
nearly all of the nature of r’elvet, but in the case of 
cordrrroy the loops forming the pile are rmeut. 
Fustian clotli witli a velvet pile is first woven on 
the loom, after which the surface weft threads are 
successively errt, brushed, or teazled, and singed on 
a hot iron cylinder. The cloth is then bleached, 
and dyed. According to the particular kind of 
fu.stian, the face is crojmed oi’ sirorn either before 
or after it is dyed. See velvet. 

Fustic. The dyesttrlf sometimes termed Old 
Fustie is the wood of Maclura tinctoria, hut the 
tree is also called Morns iinctoi'ia. It is a native 
of Brazil, Mexico, and the West Indies, Forarerly 
this dye-wood or its extract rvas largely used for 
dyeing wool yellow, or for the yellow portion of 
comportnd colours, hut, like nro.'-t other vegetable 
dye.s, its iiuportauoe has declined owing to tire 
preference now given to coal-tar colours. The 
name Young Fustic is occasionally given to the 
wood of llhiis cotintis, the trvigs and leaves of 
which yield a yellorv dye, but are much more 
extensively used as a tanning materia]. Bee 
Sumach, Dyeing. 

FusiiSj or Spindle-shell, a genus of Gastero- 
poda, usually referred to the Murex family. The 
elevated spire, tire large last whorl, the canal for 
the respiratory siphon, are familiar in the ‘ roaring 
huckie' {F. or Neptnnea antiqwis), to which, as 
Worfewoi-th tells rrs, the curious child applies his 
ear and listens for the souororrs cadences of the 
native sea. This common species is often dredged 
■with oysters, &c., and used for hart, or even eaten. 
The shell, generally about 6 urches long, is or was 
used for a lamp in the cottages of the Shetland 



fisliermen. Tlie iiC'ts or eg'{ 4 -c.'i''e=i are etirimis, like 
thO'G of tlie Wliclk (rj.v. I. Tlie <ii.-'tril)Utioii of 
Fu-ius i'i woilil-wide ; the living ^l)ec•ie!i mimher 
ahoiu : the extinct fonne are twice a?, iinmevona. 
I’lipy heg.in in the iiiuMle Jura'-ie, and reached a 
cliiiiiix ill the Eocene and Miui’ene. (Jther interest- 
ing '[lecici lieside^ the -roaiing hnekie ’ are F. 

with a 'iiiliiJii-ciinal t-ndee aa lung a-j the 
dndl ; F. idumt a font in length; F. 

tni-fijii’', from .Scavhmougli. one of the treasures of 
oonohologi'ts. See 'SViielk. 

FlltCliariiniie, and other Indian towns in Fnt. 
See F.tTEiiiiAN.T, &c. 

Future State. See Eschatology. 

Fuze, a nip.iti.! of igniting- an exijlosive at the 
reijuircd instant, ivhetlier it is used in blasting 
oijerations, loilitavy lieniolition- and mines, or as 
the har.stiiig charge of a shell or Ihunh ( q. r. ). In 
the funner calc's electricity wonid generally lie 
used, hut for hasty military deiuolitions liickfordh 
luxe is einiiloyed in the British army. It is of two 
kiud^ — ■ instantaneous ’ and ‘ ordinary,’ the first 
burning at ;W fe<-t a second, the otlier at 3 feet a 
minute. The ' uidiiirU-y ' consists of a train of gnn- 
j'owder iiilnyeis of tape ooveied with foitta-iiereha ; 
in the 'instantaneous,' wliicli i'l distingnisiied liy 
crosscil threads of orange worsted outsi.le, rpriek- 
ruatch talres the phtcH ui the gunpowder. Powder 
lio'i; is 'Oiiiotimcs Used wliun no other fuze is avail- 
able. ft is made of strips of linen, forming, when 
liljed with pouiler, ahat is called a 'sausage,’ A to 
1 inch in diainetcr. 

The fuzes used for 'hells are of a totally different 
character and of ni.iny patterns. They are of two 
classes, those wIdoU depend for their action nnon 
the late of tiurning of the coinpOMition in them, 
calleil ‘ time ‘-fuzes, and those which hurst the 
'liell on its striking the target, ground, or -rvater, 
called ‘ittveussi,,!! '.fuzes. In tlio Britisli army 
tiuie-fuzes are hollow truncated coue.s of hcecli- 
w-ood, earryiiig a column of fnze- 
composition which iiurns at a fixed 
— nmtks and tignre.s on tlie 
I pfl outside slmw twentieths of a 

f f'l i A second or less, and indicate where 

*1 B the hole must be inude hy a fnze- 

•/' h El bote-' in order that the name may 

/ 1 |5 ' , ||P iiave _ access tlirongh it to tlie 
f j I ' W huistiiig-rdiarge, and so open the 
W i ■ Kl i'bcll at tlie desired instant during 
S I ' i| I Bl diii'ht. Tiiey ,are chiefly used 


X H *bhrajiuel Shell (q.v.) and 

I Br- “"cwtai's. 'I heir length varies from 

i ^ ? hi li inches, and tlie,y are fixed 
I I'V’*' fr ibe head of the shell before 

1 t S* hi'iiig. T he thickness of iron would 
I igMij prevent the pa.ssag6 of the flame 

! i tlirmigh t he hole made hy the borer 

in the shorter fuzes, ainl therefore 
iio'. 1. two or more powiler channels are 
. . "lilue in tliuiii, parallel lo tlie 
tuze-composition. to commiuiicate its flame to the 
bur,,tmg.-cliarge. In guns liaving wind.-i-m tlie 
Mze IS Ign ted by the’tlame of the caitrhT.m en 

tlmf h'^'^bnmtcii i.s placed on 

tlic top ot tlie luze to lambrate this. A metal cover 


protects the qnickmatch until the lust moment, 
and ia tlien torn oil' by means of a tape provided 
for tliat purpose. In guns having no iviudago a 
percussion arrangement is placed in the heail of the 
fuze, so that the sliock of iliscliaige may igiiilo 
the fuze-compo.sitiun. Fig. 1 shows a .section of 
the common time-fnze, throngli one puwdor elmnncd. 
A section of the percussiim-fnzc designed in 
tlie lioy'al Laboratory at 'Wuolwicli is slnnin 
in fig. 2. It i.s a liollow gmi-iiietixl cylinder, ti, 
avriinged so as to sciew "into the head of the 
.sliell. Inside Ls a movaldo pellet or ring, b, of 
white metal ilriven witli fuze-eompiwiliim liko a 
tube, and cariying ,1 percns'si()n-ca[i. It has four 
feathers or slioiilder.s projecting from its .side.s, and 
above these a gun-metal ynurd, e, fils roninl the 
pellet loosely, so as to (irevcnl the cap of the pellet 
coming into contact witli a .steel jdii which projoclH 
dowiiwauls from the toji of thu fuze. A .safety pin, 
(I, goes tlirongli the fuze with tlie ,siimc oiiject, 
Imt is removed before firing, niid a lead pellet, e, 
then closes the aiievtnre left hy its reiiuival. (In 
discharge the .slmck 

ciiiiscs tlie guard to shear nr~ -i -w 

off the feathers, and .set a ' 

hack with tlie pellet rrJ •rmMimYiLjiir-- lLs. 

a<;aitist tlio hottmn^ of 

impact on the taiget or W | '1_j $ 

gronml cau.se.s tlie pellet I ' ^ 

to set forward, hriiiging ill > Hm-'sBHI ■ ||«^ 

the cap agaiirst the pin, Of 

igniting the fnze-enm- 11; 

position, and bursting Fig. 2. 

the .shell. Percussion- 

fnzes are cliielly used with ‘ common’ Slicll (q.v,). 
Ve\y many others are in use, cliicfl.v modilica- 
tions of tlie.se two types — e.g. tlic ‘ilelay’ aclion 
fuze bus iioth a perenssion and tiimi arrangemoni, 
so as to bur.st the .shell nn in.slaut after iiiipact. 
All are delicate and apt to deteriorate lioiiolcssly 
with age^or exposure to diuiqr In the zlmericaii 
pneniii.atic dynamite gnn, the slicll contains an 
electric hatleiv, and tJie circuit i.s eomiileted 
by the .shell strikiug either water or the target. 

FjllCj Lof'H, a .sea-loch of Argyllabire, running 
40 miles_ northward and nortli-oaiitward from the 
hound of Lute to beyond Iiivorarny. It is 1 to 3 
iiiile.'i hro.id, and 40 to 70 fathom, s deoii. On the 
west side it sends off Loch Clilp (21 x 1? inile.s) 
leading to_ the Crm.m Canal. Locii i’ync is cele- 
brated for Its lierriugs. 

FjtiI, tile old English Alilitia. 

Fyzabart (better Fahabud), a city of Oudh, 
on the t-ogra, 78 niile.s E. of Lucknow hy rail. • 
Bnilt on part of the .site of Ajodhya (q.v.), it iva.s 
the caintal of Oudli from 1760 to i780,^but is now I 
gieatly fallen from its old-time splendour, most of 
Its iloliammedan bnililing.s being in deciu', ami it.s 
palace cimrerted into a storelninse for oinuni ft 
inamtiuns, l,o,vei-cr an actii’o trade, e, specially in 
menrn « ^ "b- (1881) ii.clndingcantmi- 

Pyzahad (/hifyiet in 
IbSO sq. m., with 1,081,-119 inhabitants; of Pyzii- 
i,i0j m. ni., with n po)>. of 3,230,393. 
Tor the capital uf Bailakhslian, see h'zViZAli.vD. 






is the seventh letter in the 
Uoiiian filphaljet, anil in the 
niodein alpluihets ilerivetl froni 
it. l''or tlie lii.stoi-y of tlie char- 
iioter, and its diit'erentiation out 
of C, .sec ALPH.triET ami letter 
The earliest in.scription in 
which tl i,s found is the epitaph 
on Scijdo Ilarhatii.s, wliicli 
Eitschl cousideis was insenhed nut later than 234 
u.c. The substitution of U in the floman alpluiliet 
fur the ilisiised letter Z, whieli ocunpied the sevcutli 
place in tlie old Italic alphabet, i.s lielieved to have 
been effeoted in tlie .school of S|juriu.s Carriliiis, a 
gvauiuuu'ian who lived at the close of the 3d cen- 
tury B.O. In our luinusculo g, irhicli i.s derived 
from tlie Caroline scriiit, tlie two loops do not 
hehuiy to the majuscule form G, of which the 
little crook at the top of g is the sole survival. 
In Latin the sonnd of as in yrtiufco, ijiiiiis, 
age, was always hard, as' in the Etiglish got; our 
soft sound, which is hoard before c and i in ght, 
fieiicroHs, and gentle, did not coiuo into usc in 
Latin before the tith century a.d. In Kii'fli.sli this 
soft sound is confined to words of foreign origin, 
such as gem and gemkr, and i.s due to Freaoli 
inHuenoo. An initial // in words of linglish origin 
is always hard, even before e, I, and g, as iii gare, 
get, give, and go. 

Tl'ie Nonuans could not sound our ic, aud substi- 
tuted for it gu. Hence we have such doublets as 
giiaycliaii aiid leunlen, gnamntce and warrani)/. 
Conversely a French g sometimes becomes ic lu 
English. 'Tlm.s the olil Erenoh gauffre has given 
us our word wafer. U is often softened to y, e, i, 
or a. Thus Old Englisli genoh is now enough, 
gclie is tdika, git is yet, geong is young, hand- 
gcweorc is kauiliwork, stelig is stUy. A final or 
medial g often becomes u' ovoio/'thus the Old 
English fugo! is now fowl, mciga is maic, sorg is 
sorrow, tagu is law, e'lnhoga is elbow. Sometimes 
g disaiipeais altogether, as in the Old English gif, 
which is now if; is-gicel, which is icicle; or magistcr, 
which is master and mister. Before n wo occa- 
sionally have ' an intrusive g, as in the words 
foreign, feign, sovereign, and impregnable. An 
Old English h sometimes becomes gh, and then 
lap.ses to f as iu enough, and draught. In the case 
of many words, such as gate, get, and again, we 
owe to Caxton, under ilercian influences, the 
re.storation of the Old English g, which for three 
hundred yeara had iu Wes.sox been gradually 
lapsing into y. 

Gubbro (Ital.), a rock con.sisting e.ssentiall,v 
of the two minerals plagioclase Felspar (q.v. ) 
and Diallage (q.v.). It shows a thoroughly 
ery.stalline granitoid texture, with no trace of any 
base. The plagioclase is a basic variety— lahrador- 
ite being' commonest,' hut anorthite is also some- 
times pre.sent in abundance. The diallage niaj' 
usually be noted by the pearly or metalloidal lustre 
on it.s cleavage-planes. It is usually either brown- 
ish or tlivty green in colour. Olivine is also often 
met with as a constituent of gabbro, and some 
apatite is almost invariably present. In certain 
kinds of gabbro other varieties of pyroxene appear; 


and amongit other nunevah which occasionally 
occur in gabbro m.ry he mentioned homhleiide, 
ina^uerin-mica, magnetite, ihneiiite, quartz. Tim 
rock is of igneous origin, and occurs in a.ssoeiation 
with the crystalline schists as large amorphous 
ma.s.ses or hossc.s. Sometimes also it appears in the 
form of thick .sheets and ho.sses associated with 
volcanic eruptive rocks. 

GilbeleutZ, H.vn.s Coxox vox mu;, tlenoan 
philologist, was horn at Altenhurg, 13th October 
1807- Even whilst .still a student at Leipzig ami 
Giittingen he spent a barge jiart of his time in the 
study of Chinese and Arabic. He then began to 
study tlie Eimin-Tavtario languages, and published 
in 1833 his Elements dc la Grinmnaire Mtnuhehune. 
He liad, moreover, a .share in the e.stal)H.shnient 
(1837) of ZeiUehrift fur die Kundc des iSforgai- 
hiitdes, a journal devoted to oriental science, and 
conlriliuted to it aoine interesting papers on the 
Mongolian and Mordvinian lan^'imge.s. Along with 
J. Lobe he ]mhli.shect a critical edition of the 
Gothic translation of the Bible by Ullilas, with a 
Latin translation, and with a Gothic glo.ssary and 
giammav appended (18-13-48). Besides a gram- 
mar of Kyrjan (a Einni.sli dialect, 1841), he fur- 
nished eontribntion.s to periodicals on the Sw.alnli, 
Hazara, Formosan, aud Bamoyede languages. 
His most impoi'tant work on the soienoe of lan- 
guage is r>ic Hfeluumseken Spiwhen (2 vols. 
1880-73). Beit rage zur fp ruche ukmidc (18o2) con- 
tains Dvak, Dakota, and Kiriri grammars, whilst 
Ueber ihi Passivuni (1860) is a treatise on uui- 
ver-al giammar. in 1884 he puhlMied a Manclui 
translation of the Chinese nydvUs, Ssc-ehv, Shn- 
king, and Shi-king, along with a glossary in 
German. Clahelentz knew upward.? of eighty lan- 
guages. He died 3d -September 1874 at Lemnitz 
in Saxe-'Weiinnr. — Hi.s .son and namesake, likewi.se 
a iihilolugist, was horn in 1840, and in 1878 wn.s 
called to a chair of Eastern A,siatic Languages at 
Leipzig. 

Gabelle (derived through Low Lat. gahulum 
from the Old Gev. gifan or Gothic gitmn, ‘ to give’ ), 
in France a word .sometime.s used in a general 
way to de.signate eiery kind of indirect tax, but 
mole especially the tax upon salt. This impost, 
ih'.st levied in 1286, in the reign of Philippe IV., 
was meant to he only temporaryj hut was declared 
perpetual by Charles V. It varied in the different 
province.^. It was unpopular from the very first, 
and the attenijit to collect it occasioned frequent dis- 
turbances. It w'as finally snpjire.s.sed in 1781). The 
word also indicated the magazine in which salt wa.s 
stored. Tlie name gahdou Is .still given by the 
common people in France to cirstom-house officers 
and tax-gatherers. 

Gabel.sHerger, Er.'ikz Xaves, the inventor 
of the system of shorthand most extensively used 
in Garnian-speaking conntrie.s, was horn 9th 
Fohrnai'y 1789 at Munich, and entered the Bavarian 
civil service, .acting as ministerial secretary in the 
statistical office of the finance department from 
182G to the date of Ms death, 4th January 1849. 
The summoning of a jparliament for Bavaria in 
1819 led Giihelsberger to adapt the shorthand 
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‘■y-'tem •which he liad invented for liib O'wn pnvate 
li'-e to tlie imriM)~e of leiiorting the iiroceedmes of 
the pavliainent. Ui'Caiding alraif'ht lines and sharp 
an^de', lie eiideavomed to construct a series of 
si^'ns which should conform as closedy as possible 
to the written signs of Gerinau, and for his inndels 
Wf-nt hack to the niajuscule fornis of the so-called 
Tiionian -igus employed in Latin. His sj'stem is 
now U'cd for reporting parliamentaiT proceedings 
in most of the eoimtiie' in which German is the 
official language ; and it has also been adapted 
to the languages of several countries outside of 
Geruianv. Gabelsherger puhlished an account of 
hi- system in AtildUind zin- Ilentschcn Bedezcichen- 
k-hik ndfi' Sti'noiimjihie (2d ed, IS.iO). See Gerber, 
GfhJditrgn-^i Lehcn nixl Strcben (IfifiS). 

Ciaberlunzle, an old Scotch term for a beggar, 
fioni his wallet. The woid is no doubt originally 
of tlie same origin as the English gabardine, ‘a 
cloak,’ from the Spanish gahan ; the second pait 
the same as loin, the pait on which the wallet rests. 
Tliere is extant a tine old ballad of a young lover 
who g.ained access to bis mistress through adoiiting 
the disguise of the gabeilunzie-man. 

Gabes. See Cabes. 

Gabion (Ital. gnhhia, i elated to Lat. cavea, 

• liolloiv ’ j, a hollow cylinder of basket-woik, 3 feel 
high and 2 in diameter, employed in fortilication 
for revetting purposes — i.e. to retain earth at a 
steeii clcrpe. A sap-roUcr consists of two coucentric 
gabions, one 4 feet, the other 2 feet 8 inches in 
dianreter, the space lietween being wedged full 
of pickets of hard 'wonil, so as to for-m a mov- 
able protection for the inert working at a saphead. 
-See JUNE'. 

Gablrol. See Aviceuron. 

GablOf the triangular part of an exterior wall 
of a building between the top of the side-walls and 
the slopes of the roof. The gable is one of the 
most common and characteristic features, of Gothic 
ai chitectnve. The end -walls of classic buildings 
li;id Peiliments (ipr.), wlticdi followed the slope of 
the roofs, hut tlie.se were alwa.vs low in pitch. In 
medieval arelritecture gables of every angle are 
use.1 rvitlr the utmost freedom, and wdien covered 
w itli the moulded and crocketed copes of the richer 
perifsls of the stjle, they give great variety and 
l)canty of outline. 

Giihhts, or small gablc', are used in great pro- 
fusion in connection with the more decorative 
parts of Gothic architecture, such as canopies, 
linnacles, &e., -where they are introduced in end- 
ess variety along with tracery, crockets, and other 
enrichments. 

The towns of the middle ages had almost all the 
gables of the houses turned towards the streets, 
priHlucing great_ diversity and iricturesqneneas of 
effect, as may still be seen in inanv towns wiricli 
have Ireen little modernised. I'he towns of 
Belgium and Germany especially still retain this 
medieval arrangement. In the' later (-Jotliie and 
the Renaissance periiHls the siiiiple outliire of the 
gable beeaine stepped and broKen in the most 
taniastic manner. This method of tinisliiug gables 
has again Irccome popular, all sorts of curves and 
twists being adopteil. See Uorbie-&tep.s, 

Gabion^ a town of the north of Bohemia, 
8 miles SE. of Reichenherg, celebrated for its 
glass manufactures, in which .some 12,000 men 
are employed. Tire town has also textile industrie.s, 
bookbinding, and porcelain-painting. Pop}. 9032. 

Gaboon, a French colony on the we.st coast of 
Africa between tire Atlantic and tire middle Congo. 
Its north Loumlary touche-? the German colony of 
the Camewrons ; its south bouiidarv is formed bv 
tbe river TshUoango and tire water-parting between 


the Congo and the K-rvilu. Its area is estimated at 
173,700 sq. m. The eoast is tolerably rriiifonii, tire 
piinciiral indentations being Corisco Bay and the 
estuaiVs of the Gaboon and Ogowd (p.v.) in tire 
nortlr--rvest. These la.st are with the K-wilu (q.v.) 
the principal rivers of the colony. The Gaboon, 10 
miles wide at its entrance, penetrate.s 40 miles 
inland, with a width varying between 6 and 12 
miles. On the nortli bank, which is tolerably liigli, 
is tire Euiopeair settlement of Libreville ; the south 
bank is lo-w and marfalijx Its chief affluents are 
the Como or Olonrbo from the east and the Remboe 
from the south. Besides these the Licona, Alima, 
and Lelini, about wliiclr hut little i.s known, flow 
eastwards into the Congo. The climate on the 
coastal strip is extremely unirealthy ; mean annual 
temperature, 83“ F. On the inland plateau (2600 
feet above .sea-level) it Is better. The interior 
has not yet been fully exprlored ; certain parts, as 
the basin of the Ogo-wd, the region around the 
sources of the Licona, the K-wilu region, and tire 
coast-lands, are fertile and rich iir natural re.snurces. 
Amongst the exports figure timber, gum, ivory, 
gutta-pereba, paliii oil and kernels, earth-nuts, 
sesaimini, and malachite ; other products ai’e brown 
bematite, nnicksilvev, stigai'-oaiie, cotton, anti 
ban.anas. The pirincipal imports are salt, spirits, 
gunirowder, gun.s, tobacco, cotton goods, and iron 
and bras-s -wares. All agiicultmul operations are 
performed by women. The coast tribes ongtage in 
trade, which is particularly active around Loango 
in the south-west and on the Gaboon. Tire 
people belong for the most part to tvihes of the 
Bantu stock, the more important being lire 
Mpongwe, the Fans, Bakele, Bateke, &o. Sheep 
and goats are niiniernns, hut the former yield no 
wool. This part of Africa was discovered by the 
Spaniards in the loth century. The French made 
their first settlement on the Gaboon estuaiy in 
1842 ; twenty years later they extended their sway 
to the OgowB. But they seem never to have 
attached any importance to the colony until after- 
Savorgnan de Brazza (q.v.) began to explore it in 
1876-86. By his energy and enterprise the country 
is being rapidly made known. Administratively 
tlie Gaboon districts belong to the colony of Sene- 
ganibia. See Brun-Renand, Lcs Possessions Fran- 
Raises dc V Afrique OrienUde (Paris, 1886). 

Gaboriau, Emile, the great niaster of ‘ police 
novels,’ was hoi-n in 1835 at Saujon in Clrarente- 
Inferieure, ami was only saved from mercantile 
life by a timely discovery that he could rvi-ite. He 
had already contributed to some of the .siiraller 
Paii-sian papers, when he leaped into fame at a 
single bound vvilb bis story L’ Affaire Lcrouge 
{ 1866 ) in tbe feuilleton to Le Pays, -it was quickly 
followed by Le Dossier 113 (1867), Le Crime 
d’Oreival ( 1868 ), Monsieur Leeoq ( 1869 ), Les Esclaves 
de Paris (1869), La Vie Infernale (1870), i« Clique 
Doree (1871), La Corde cm Con (1873), L’ Argent 
des Autres (1874), and La Degringolada (18'76). 
Gaboriau died sudtlenly, 28th Seirteinbor 1873. 

Gabriel (Heir., ‘man of God’) is, in tire Jewish 
angelolog}', one of the .seven archangels (,see 
Angel). The Mohanrmedans hold Gabriel in even 
greater reverence than the Jews; he is called the 
spirit of truth, and is believed to have dictated the 
Koran to Mohammed, 

GacUarcl, Louts Peo,spee, wr-iter on the 
history of Belgium, was born at Paris, 12tli Maroli 
1800. He .spent the greater part of Iria life as 
keeper of the archives at Brussels. He died 24blr 
December 1SS5._ He edited from tire national 
archives of Belgium and Spain tire correspondence 
of William the Silent ( 1847-58 ). Philip II, ( 1 848-69 ), 
Margaret of Austi-ia (1867-81). and Alba (1850) ; 
and wi-ote Les Troubles de Gand sous Charles V. 
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(1S4G), and Hctraite et Mart cle Charles V. 
(1854-33), besides othgi' books dealing with the 
history of Belgium. 

Gad, the seventh son of Jacob by Zilpah, the 
haiubuaid of Leah, and founder of an Israelitish 
trilje numbering at the exodus fiom Egj’pt over 
40,000 figbting-men. l^omadie by nature, and 
possessing large herds of cattle, the 3 ’ prefeiied to 
remain on the em-t side of Joulan, and were re- 
luctantly allowed to do so bj' Joshua, on condition 
of assisting their countrymen in the conquest and 
subjugation of Canaan. Tlicir territory lay to the 
north of that of Eeuben, and comprised the moun- 
tainous district known as Gilead, through which 
flowed the brook Jahhok, touching the Sea of 
G.rlilee at its northern extieuiity, and reaching as 
far east as Eabhath-Ammou. The men of Gad 
were a stalwart fighting race — eleven of its hei'oes 
joined David at his greatest need. Jephthah the 
Gileadite, Barzillai, Elijah the Tishbite, ami Gad 
‘the seer ’were in all probabilitj' members of this 
tribe. 

Gildaiues, or more accurately GlI.VDAME.q (the 
Cudanms of the Romans ), is the name of an oasi.s 
and town of Africa, .situated on the northera 
border of the Sahara, in 30” 9' N. lat. and 9’ 
17' E. long. The entire oasis is sunounded by 
a wall, which protect.s it from the sands of the 
desert. The streets are nai-row and dark, being 
covered in to shield them from the sun’s rays. The 
gardens of Gadamos, which grow dates, tig.s, and 
apricots, owe their fertility to a hot spring (89° 
F.), from wliich tlie town liail its origin. Tire 
climate is dry and healthy, tliougdi \ery hot in 
summer. The town is an entrop&t for manufactures 
and foreign goods from Tripoli to the inteiior, and 
for ivory, heearvax, hidea, o.strioli-featlievs, gold, 
&o. , from the interior to Tripoli. The slave-trade 
is now ooinpletelv abolished. Pop. between 7000 
and 10,000, mostV of Berber descent, and in re- 
ligion devoted Mohaninrodan.s. 

Gad'ara, formerly a nourishing town of Sj’ria, 
in the Docapolis, a few miles SE. of the Sea of 
Galilee, hut now a group of ruin.s. It was the 
capital of Perma, and iir all prohahilitj’ the chief town 
in the New' 'lestament ‘ country of tire G.tdarenes’ 
(cf. Mark, v,). It endured .sieges bj' Alexander 
Jannunis and Vespasian, hirt fell into decay after 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

Gaddi, tire name of tliree Florentine paintet:s. 
( 1 ) Gaddo G.-rnDI, horn about 1239 at Florence, 
where ire died about 1312. None of his painting-, 
have survived, unless four of tire frescoes in the 
upper chur-ch at Assi.si are hour his hand. Of his 
mosaics there rerirairr specimens in S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. — (2) Taddeo G.vddi, .son and 
pupil of the ]ireceding, was horn about 1300 in 
Florence, arrd died tirere after 1306. A disciple of 
Giotto, he painted fi-escoe.s representing the life of 
tire Virgin in the Baroncelli Chapel of the church 
of the Holy Cross at Florence ; a triptych of the 
Virgin and' Cliild, now at Berlin ; another .similar 
one at Naples; and other frescoes at Pisa and 
Florence. As a painter he ])Os.sessed little original 
in',])iration. — (3) AojroLO Gaddi, son and pupil of 
Taddeo, horn about 1330, died iu October 1396. 
At Prato he executed a series of frescoes depicting 
the history' of the Virgin’s Sacred Girdle, and in 
the church of the Holy Cross at Florence another 
series showing the history of tire Cros.s. Besides 
these he painted some altarpiecea. Later in life 
he settled at Venice, and devoted himself to com- 
mercial pursuits. 

Gadc, Niels VTlhelm, musical composer, horn 
at Copenhagen 22d February 1817. He became 
known by hi.s Echoes of Ossi'an ( 1841 ), stnclicd at 
Leipzig, and became Mendelssohn’s successor as 
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leader of the Gewandhaus concert.s there. In 1S6S 
he was appointed master of the Chapel Royal at 
Copenhagen. He has composed .symphonies, an 
octet, the Erl King's Daughter, and other works. 

Gades. See C.vdiz. 

Gad-11 y. See Rut. 

Gad'idae (Cod-fishes), an iinpoitant family of 
honj' fishes in the sub-order Anacanthiui (.see 
Rosy Fishes), including many of the most im- 
portant food-fishes, sirch as cod, haddock, wliiting, 
and other species of Gadua, the hake (Mer- 
Iticcius), the fresh-water hmhot (Lota), and the 
liirg (Molva). The general character.s will he 
readily gathered from the articles orr these lislres. 
Most of the Gaditho are littoral and .surface fishes, 
Imtnot a few, such a.s Cliiasmodu.s (figured under 
Fishes), Halargjuen.s, the deep black Melannnus 
di.scovered 1)3' the Challcngp-, and Haloporpliyrns, 
inhabit the deep sea, while a few species (e.g. 
hrrrhot) live in fresh watei’. The 3 ' vary greatly in 
.size, from giant cod, liake, and ling four feet nr so 
long to the dwarf-fish (Bregmaeetos) of tropical 
seas, which measme.s only about tlirce inches. See 
Con, and .similar- article.s. 

Gadsden, CnrasTornER, an American patriot, 
horn in Charleston, South Carolina, hr 1724, was 
edneaterl in England, and became a snecc.'Sftrl 
merchant in PJiiiadelphia. He was a nrenrher of 
the friist Continental congress (1774), ro.se to the 
rank of brigadier-general during the revolution, 
was Ireutenant-govei-nor of South Carolina, and 
suffered nearly a year-’s impi'isonnrent b}' the 
British. He d'ied 28th August 1805.— His grand- 
son, James GAOiSDEN, horn in Clrarleston, 15th 
M.ay 1788, .served ns lieutenant-colorrel of engineers 
in the war of 1812, and as Jackson's aide against 
the Sentinole Indians. In 1S53 lie was appointed 
minister to Mexico, and negotiated a treaty’ under 
which the United States purchased a large' section 
of territory, ‘tire Gadsden Furcliase,’ now forming 
part of Arizona (q.v.) and New Mexico. He tlietl 
25th December 1858. 

Gadsliill, 3 miles NIV. of Rochester, commands 
a splendid prospect, and was tire scene of Falstaft’s 
fanrous encounter witlr the growing nunrher of 
‘rogues in hrrekram .suits.’ Gad.shill Place, an old- 
fashioned red-hrick liou.se here, -rvlrich Dickens 
coveted as a hoy, was bought by him in 1850, and 
■rvns his permanent residence from 1860 till his 
death in 1870. 

Gnihvall (Anas sirepera), a .speeie.s of duck, 
nob quite so largo as the mallard, a rare visitant 
of Britain, hut abundant in many parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and equall}' so in Asia and in 



Gadvvall (Anas strepera). 


North America. Being a bird of passage, it oceurs 
also in tropical regions— -e.g. the north of AMca. 
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It Ijreedsin waivlies, aiuUays from seven to nine 
ef"'=. Iti voice Is loud and harsh. It la much 
esteemed for the talde, and is common in the 
London market, being imported chielly from 
Ilollan.l. 

(itpa, or ( lE, in Gi eek Mythology, the goddess of 
the earth. ap}»ejns in as the first-boiii of 

Chaos, fiinl the mother of Uranus and Pontius. She 
■also hme the Titans, Cyelope.s, Erinyes, Giants, ■Src. 
As the vapouis uhicli \vere .siipposed to produce 
divine inspiuitioii rose from the earth, Giea came 
to he regarded as an oracular divinity ; the oracles 
at Delphi and Olyniida were believed to have once 
lielonged to her." Her wor.ship extended over all 
(fleece, hlack female lamhs being olfered on her 
altars. She was also the goddess of marriage, ami 
again of death and the lower world. At Home 
G.ea was wor.-hipped under the name of Tellm. 

Gaekwdr. See Guicowar. 

Gaelic Language and Literature. 

Gaelic is the language of the Ifoidel or Gael. The 
term includes Irish and ^lan.v as well as Scottish 
Gaelic, thoiigli popular usage frequently rcstrict.s 
its ajiplication to the last alone. The tribes who 
spoke this language were known to the Romans as 
Jcoli; and native author.s, especially when they 
wrote in Latin, snraetinies made use of the word to 
dedgnate tlie people. Their principal home was in 
Ireland, and aecordiiigly with writer.-j like Adaninan 
iirotia is ‘Ireland,’ and UnqiKt Urnfiea, ‘Gaelic.’ 
Alwnt the heginning of the Gth century a fresh 
colony of these Soots settled in .VrgylGhiro, and 
founded the sub-kiiigdom of Dalri.ida. They were 
followed some si-xty years later by Colnmba’s 
mission to Iona, I'lio people prospered in their 
new home, and by the middle of the 0th century 
Kenneth MacAlpin, one of their race, became king 
of Pictland as well as of Dalriada. In after-years 
the names J^cotia and lingua Uroliea followed these 
snccesaful colonists, and fiootland became the name 
of the kingdom founded hy them. At a later 
period H'/'ot and Scoiiis tuiing were .applied to the 
Teutonic tribes settled in Scotland and their speech, 
and then it l)ecame customary to speak of Gaelic 
as Irish, or corruptly Ersi'h and Erse. But to the 
rieople themselves such de.signatiou.s are unknown. 
\Vitli them Scotland has always been Alba, Allxtinn, 
as di.stingnishe<l from Eirinn, ‘Ireland,’ n,m\&tsun)i 
( Savon ), ‘ England j ’ and a Scotsman, whether Celt 
or Teuton, is Albannacli. They them.selvcs are 
Guidheil, ‘Gaels,’ in contradistinction to Gaill, 
‘strangers,’ a word applied of old as a general term 
to the Norwegian and Danish invaders, hut now to 
the Lowland .Scot ; their territory is GaiclhealtacJul, 
‘Gaeldom,’ as distinct from Galldachd or ‘Low- 
lands ; ’ and their .speech Gaidhlig, ‘ Gaelic,’ in con- 
trast to Beurla, forraerlv Belre, a word originally 
signifying ‘language’ simply, afterwards an ‘un- 
known’ or ‘foreign tongue,’ and now among High- 
landers restricted to the foreign tongue best known 
to them — ‘English.’ When it becomes necessary 
to differentiate, they mieak of Gaidklig Albaniiach, 
‘Scottish Gaelic:’ Gaidhlig Eiriommeh, ‘Irish 
Gaelic;’ and Gaidklig Mhaiiannach, ‘Manx Gaelic.’ 

MTiat the lanmiage of the tribes occupying the 
north of Scotland, and collectively .spoken of hy the 
Koiuaus as Pict.s, was, is not definitely ascertained. 
As in their blood, so in the speech of "these people, 
there was probably a dasli of pre-Celtic. 'That the 
lanOTage was largely a Celtic dialect is proved hy 
such namffi as Cwcdonia, the root of wliich we have 
still in coin, in origin as in meaning the equivalent 
of holg ; Cl Ota, now Clnaidh, ‘the Clyde,’ a word 
wated hy Whitley Stokes with clucre, ' to wash ; ’ 
Omides, ‘isles of ore;' or, restoring initial ‘isles 
of OTre'— i.e. ‘pigs’ or ‘whales’— a whale being 
atilt in Gaelic a ‘sea-pig.’ The idioms of Pictland 


in those days seem to have been, in so far as Celtic, 
more clo.seiy allied to the Brythonic than to the 
Goidelio dialects (.see Celt.s); hut the Dalriada, 
powerfully hackeil hy the Columhan clergy, attor- 
ward.a made Gaelic the ruling speech over the, whole 
kingdom. It was the language of the court until 
Malcolm Caninore’s day. The political and ecclesi- 
astical ideas which i^ueen (Margaret favoured were 
hostile to Gaelic, which from her time has been letir- 
i ing steadily though .slowly iioi'th and west. Ai e get 
a glimpse now and again of its retreating footsteps. 
Gaelic was the vernacular of Buchan in the 12tli 
century, probably inucli later. The , ability to speak 
the language is one of the acoompli.shmeuts credited 
to James Iv. hy the distinguished Spani.sb ambass- 
ador, Don Pedro Pueblo. It was spoken in Gallo- 
w.ay in Queen Maiy’s reign, and the echoes of the 
old" tongue lingered in the vale of Glenapp down to 
the close of the 17tli contmy. It rvas the mother- 
tongue of George Buchanan, Scotland's greatest 
scholar, who was horn in Killearn in Stirling.shire. 
Captain Burt mentions that until sliortly before 
the Union, when the farmeivs of Fife sent their 
sons as apprentices to the Lothian.s, it was made 
a condition of indenture that the hoys should he 
taught English. The sweeping measure,s taken to 
punish the Clams who took part in the rebellion 
of 1745 ; tlie introduction of sheep-farming into the 
north; the spread of education; facilities of com- 
munication hy steam and rail ; the extension of the 
suHVage — all nave in their way been the mcaiiH of 
introducing the use of the English tongue into oven 
the remoter parts of the Higlilaiul.s, though without 
largely contracting the Gaelic-speaking urea. This 
venerable language is still spoken over the whole of 
Amn, Argyll, Inverne.ss, Ross, and Riithorland ; in 
considerable portions of Perth and Caithness; and 
• in the upland corners of Dmnharton, Stirling, Ahor- 
' deen, and Banff. According to the census of 1881 
the number of persons who .spoke Gaelic ‘ habitu- 
ally’ in Scotland was 231,002, of whom, hower'er, 
no fewer than 8517 were d-wellers in Glasgow. 
Emigrants from the Highlands carried their niotJicr- 
tongue to America and Australia. In the end of 
last century Gaelic took root in Carolina ; hut the 
use of it in the United States and in Australia is 
largely on the wane. The language is, however, 
preached to large .and nourishing congregations 
throughout wide tracts of the Dominion of Canada. 
Through the exertions of Professor Blackie a Celtic 
eliair was founded in 1882 in the university of Edin- 
bui-gli ; and hy the deed of foundation the profe.ssor 
is hound to make ‘ provision for a practical class in 
the uses and gr.aces of the Gaelic )angu,age, so long 
as that language shall he a I'ocognised medium of 
religious instruction in the Highlands of Scotland.’ 

From the Dalriadic immigration until the Nor- 
wegian and Danisli invasions, a period of 300 years, 
Ireland and Gaelic Scotland may be looked upon 
as one. The language and literature of both were 
the same. The Norwegian settlement caused a 
temporary dislocation. ‘Tlie Hebrides were placed 
under one government with the Isle of Man, and 
to this day a Manxman finds Gaelic more iniel- 
ligihle than Irish. During this period Scottisli 
Gaelic, separated from the parent tongue, and suh- 
meted on the one side to Norse, on tlie other to 
Piolisli influence, developed certain characteristics 
which are still traceable. But, when things settled 
down, the old _ ecclesiastical and literary relations 
between the Highlands and Ireland were resmuecl, 
and niaintaineil until the Reformation. A com- 
mon literature checked the tendency of the two 
dialects to diverge. Accordingly, the differences 
between Scottish and Irish Gaelic may he regarded 
as mere variations of dialect, which in the spoken 
tongues shade into each other. In point of lan- 
guage Ulster is as far removed from Alunster as from 
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Islay. Again, an I.t.layman feels ns iiuicii at liome 
in Antrim as in A.s.synt, and Ids patois differs less 
from either than that of Lidde.sdale dift'eis from 
Buchan. The printed hooks .show greater varia- 
tion.s, but these are niore in appearance than in 
reality. Manx is written phonetically, and to a 
Gaelic reader the page looks strange at fast .sight. 
Irish is written as a rule in the old cliaracter.s, 
and aspiration is marked by a dot over the letter 
affected. Gaelic, on the other hand, has adopted 
the Roman alphabet, and aspiration is indicated, 
except in the case of infected f, », r, by the addi- 
tion of the letter h. Irish writers make a liberal 
use of ai'chaic and obsolete forms, while the aim of 
Highland authors is to bring the written language 
and the .spoken tongue more into line. In both 
there has been great loss of inllexion in noun and 
verb ; but on this down grade .Scotti.sh Gaelic has 
progre.s.sed even more r.apidly than Irish. But in 
all e.s.sential feature.s the two are one language, 
with a copious vocabulary, the native .store.s being 
largely snpiilenieiited from foreign sonrce.s, e.speci- 
ally Latin and English, and witli probably an in- 
fn.sion from a pre-Celtic non-Aryan .speech. The 
distinctive Celtic law which jilaces two words that 
are in close grammatical relation under one main 
accent, and treat.s them for the time being phoneti- 
cally ns one word, holds true in all flie Celtic 
dialect.s, Brytlionic and flnidelie alike. Under 
this law, initial asjiiration, due to vocalic aiisUnii, 
follows the same rules in Irish and Scottish Gaelic ; 
hut while the nasal anslaiit, technically termed 
eclipsis, proceeds in written Irish with all the 
regulaiity of the multiplication talde, in spoken 
Gaelic this phonetic change appears oidy .sporadic- 
ally, and native giaiiuuarians have ignored it alto- 
gether. 

Among tlio more noticeable difference.s between 
Irish and iSoottish Gaelic are the following. In 
both the accent or stre.«s is on the root-syl- 
lable of the word, hut .Scottish Gaelic exdiihits a 
tendency to follorv the English fashion of throw- 
ing the accent as far hack a,s po.s.sihle. Besides, 
in the ease of comple.x .'lub.stantives, such as 
diminutive.s, fto. , which have insiially a principal 
and subsidiary accent, while Irishmen place the 
main accent on the terminal syllable, Highlandei-s 
(and here Ulster joins them) keep the principal 
accent on the root-syllable. Irisli cndrdii, ‘a 
hillock,’ from ciioc, ‘ a hill,’ is in Scotland ciiOeiiii ; 
Irish clitilleug, ‘ a leaflet,’ from dAilh, ‘ a leaf,’ 
Gaelic duiUciuj, &c. Scottish Gaelic, under 
Norse influence it nmy well he, takes in many 
oases the broad .sound of a, where Irish adheres 
to the older o: cos, ‘foot,’ is in .Scottish Gaelic 
cas ; focal, ‘vocalis,’ facal. In the north High- 
lands the practice is carried further than in the 
.south : pdi], ‘ kls.s, ’ is pug in Sutherland. Even so 
the open long c, sometimes also long i, is in the 
north Highlands diphthongised into in, where .south 
Argyll, like Ireland, is .sati.slleil with the old 
so\uid ; Jiar tar fear, ‘gras.s;’ nial for neiil, ‘cloud;’ 
so fuui tax Jion, ‘viunm,’&o. 171111 the exception 
of masculine o-steins, the nominative plural of 
nouns in Scottish Gaelic assnme.s a final n, while 
Irish abides by the old vocalic ending : Scottish 
Gaelic casan, ‘feet,’ Irish Gaelic cosa; Scottish 
Gaelic Uintcan, ‘shirts,’ Irish Gaelic Unite, &c. 
In the verb. Highlanders use the analytic fonu in 
some cases where Ivislimen have preserved the 
synthetic. Because of the loss of inflexion, aux- 
iliary verba in Gaelic as in English have con- 
tinually to he called in to form mood, tense, and 
voice. Except in. the case of is, ta, bheil, all 
different roots forming the substantive verb, there 
is no separate fonn for the present tense in Gaelic. 
'The S-fntiire .still survives in both dialects, but the 
characteristic consonant / lias disappeared from 


Scottish Gaelic, and ha.s hardly left its ghost 
behind ; the Irish cuirfidh is now simpjly cuiridh 
in the Highlands. 

Gaelic literature in Scotland dates from St 
Cohunba. The great missiomry ivas an ardent 
student and an aeconiplislied scribe ; and succeed- 
ing abbots of Iona followed in tlie foot, steps of the 
illiistrions founder of tlie monastery. Ecclesiastics 
wrote in those day.s for the most part in Latin. It 
was a period of great literary activity as well as of 
missionary enterprise. But of the many works 
produced at this time few survive. With all his 
passion for his native saga, the Norseman, in his 
heathen days, made short work of the hooks and 
hells of priests. During the Danish invasion.s, 
monks fled in large numher.s to the Continent, 
.sometimes taking their along with them. 

Accordingly, we lind that while only lialf-a-dozen 
books written by Gaelic .scholar, s before the 10th 
century aie to he found in tlie Briti.'h I.sle.s, there 
are over 200 SIS.S. of thi.s period preserved in 
Austria, Italy', Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Belgium. Many' of these may have been 
written in .Scotland; two certainly weie. A copy 
of Adainnan’.s Life of Columba, written in Iona 
before 713 a.d. , is now in the public library of 
SchaU'hansen. The Book of Deer, a MS. of the 
9th century, is in Cambridge. With the e.xcep- 
tion of some half-dozen ilSS. in the university 
of Edinburgh, in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries,’ and in private hands, all the M,S. 
literature of the Gael preserved in this country 
has been, mainly through the inihienco and patriot- 
ism of Dr Skene, deposited for preseiTation 
and reference in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocate.s, Edinlnirgh. TJii.s' collection consist.s of 
.si.xtj'-three separate parcels, many of them being 
several MSS. bouiul together for the convenience 
of the owner. A large number of tliem were 
written witbin the last 250 year.s ; a few are 300 
years old. Many are mere tattered sorap.s of paper, 
illegible through damp, decay, and neglect ; several 
are beautiful vellums of exquisite worlcmanship, as 
fresh as in tlie day they were written. About half 
of the total number .are the property of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. Thirtv- 
two MSS., including nearly all the oldest parch- 
ments, are known to have once belonged to the 
M’LachlanB of Kilbride, in Nether Lorn, Argyll- 
shire. This portion of the collection is supposed 
to have formed a part of the lost librarv of Iona, 

The greater number of the oldest of the.se IVISS. 
are inclistinguishahle from the Irish MSS. of the 
.same date. Since Norse day.s Scottish Gaelic has 
had a separate individuality, hut of this tlie hlSS. 
take little or no account. The centre of Gaelic 
learning and culture was in Ireland and Dalriada. 
Accordingly, we hear comparatively' little of the 
Piet, his language, beliefs, and traditions. TJie 
men of tlie rs]e.s fought and fell at Bannockburn 
and Flodden ; hut though Irish and Norse lieroe.s 
aie household woid.s with Hebridean bards, Bruce 
and Wallace are unknown to tlieiii. In the middle 
and north Highlands the political sympathy with 
the central govemiiient was not perhaps much 
stronger than in tlie west, but the- linguistic and 
literary connection with Ireland was much less 
close. Accordingly, we find in the MS. of the 
Dean of Lisinore, written by a native of Glenlyon 
in Perthshire, between 1512 and 1540, and at a later 
period in the Fei-naig MS., written by Duncan 
M'Rae in Kintail in the latter half of the 17th 
century, a wide departure from the traditions of 
Gaelic soliolars. Highlandiiien and their afliiirs 
obtain prominence; tlie language is not nieiely 
Scottish Gaelic, but frequently the provincial idiom 
of the scribe ; the writing is in the current Scottish 
hand and diaraoter of the day ; and the.ortliography 
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i' more nr IE". phonetic, a method adopted partlv 
perliaps in i^niorance, jiartly from impatience, of 
the -strict and liigldy artiiieial rules of the schools. 

The ilSS. in the Scottish collection frequently 
Mipfdy valualde variants, sometimes welcome 
additions, to the lar^'C Irish collections. The 
.suhject-niatter of several is religions — ^lives^ of 
.s, lints, .such as C'oluiiiliaaud St Marji^aret; jiassions 
and homilies, such as aie found in the Lcubhar 
jj/'enf, or ", Speckled Book.’ In ilS. I. (Skene’s 
c.italogue) is the Passion (if our Lord as revealed 
til Anselm, written down in 1107 hy Dugald, son 
of the .son of Paul the Scot, a treatise not to he 
fouml in the ‘Speckled Book.’ A few deal with 
iihilology and kindred matters. In MS. I., for 
examiile, is preserved a copy of the Books of 
Primers ( Ui'tnco'ht yum as in the Book 

of Ballymote. Several MSS. contain translations 
of portions ofi the heioic history of Greece and 
Rome : the destruction of Tioy, the lahonrs of 
Hercules, the e.vpeditioii of Jason ; also the wars ()f 
Poinppy and Cmsar. The genealogies, tales, mythi- 
c.al ami legemlaiy, of the people.s and races that 
iuhahiteil Irelaml, and of Lijchla,m'iich or Scandi- 
navians, are eniiles.s. Tiie mo.st imaginative 
liiecea, such as tlie voyage of Mndihiin^ and the 
Uilventnres of Cujictll' are in prose, with verse 
interspei'seil. Several historical doeuinents and 
even calendars, sucli as that of Oengus the Cnldee, 
are, on the other hand, thrown into the form of 
verse. Gaelic poetry L all lyric, the epic and the 
drama, ai( literary forms, being unknown to the 
people. The line' as a rule is smooth and flotving, 
with an exceeding richness and variety of verae. 
In poetry as in prose the style is fi-ecpuently in- 
tiated ; and the language, whether of (iraise or 
Wame, unineasurod, e.vaggerated. The literature 
f.howa that the Scottish Gael is witty rather than 
humorous, and that his perceiition of the beauti- 
ful in e.’cternal nature is ever lively and true. 

The most characteristic features of the Scottish 
collection are the almost total absence of annals, 
ami the great rieliness of the medical section. Two 
folios relating to Irish events ( 13G0-1402 ) bound up 
in MS. II,, anil the history of the Macdonalds of the 
Isles (MS. L.) are, apart from genealogies, pretty 
nearly all that deal with affairs within historic 
times. That records were written in Gaelic we 
know from various sources, though the memoranda 
in the Book of Deer and the Islay Charter of 1408 
are almost all that survive. On the other hand, 
fully a third of the whole Scottish collection is 
medical or quasi-medical. These MSS. consist of 
treatises on anatomy, physiology, botany, and 
pharmacy. Several are translations with com- 
mentaries of portions of Aristotle's works, of Galen, 
Hippocrates, Bernardos Gordunns, A verroes, Isidore, 
ikc. ; but the strictly medical discussion frequently 
branches off now to metaphysics and theology, now 
to astrology and akheniy. " The greater part of 
these scientific documents were at one time the pro- 
perty of the M‘Bheaths or Beatons or Bethunes, 
for many generations family phy.sicians in Islay, 
Mull, and Skye. The.se medical hooks may not 
perhap.s claim to lie of great scientific value ; but 
they are of high interest and importance as a most 
rcliiilile piece of eviilence regarding the state of 
learning and culture in the \Te.st Highlands (luring 
what we comiilacentlj' call the dark ages. 

The first Ixiok printed in a Celtic dialect was 
John Kno-v’-s Liturgy, translated into Gaelic by 
Bishop Oarsewell of Argyll, and published in 
Edinburgh in 15G7. Up to the middle of the 18th 
century not more than twenty Gaelic books were 
printed, and these consisted inainlv of successive 
editions of the Psalms, Shorter (Catechism, and 
^nfession of Faith. The number of separate pub- 
lieations now amounts to several Imndrecls. A 


very complete and accurate account of Gaelic books 
printed before 18.32 is given in Reid’s Bibliotheca 
Hcoto-Ccltim. Piofc-sor Bhickie, in hrs Lciiiyiauja 
and Literatm-e of the. Scottish llinhlwids (1876), 
has given admirable translations or the best efforts 
of modern Gaelic arrthors, The.se consist for the 
nrost part of a .sncces.sion of lyric poet.s who liar'e 
lluurLshed (hiring the last .300 years. Foremost 
anrotrg them are Mary MacLeod [nyyh'yi AUistaiv 
Biiaidh ), Avho was horn in Harri.s in 1569 or there- 
ahoirts, and attained, so tradition relates, to the 
great age of 105 years; John Macdonald {lam 
Bom) of the Keppoch family, who witrresse(l the 
battle of Inveriochy in 1645, and .survived ICillie- 
erankie ; Alexander Macdonald ( il/(/c Mhayghstir 
Alastair), the celebrated Jacobite poet, born about 
1700, received ii uuiver.sity education, became 
sclioohnaster iir Ardnamurclian, and afterwjrrds an 
officer in Piinoe Charles Stnart’.s army, published a 
Gaelic vooalmhary in 1741, and a volume of poems 
in 1751 ; John MacCodrum, a native of North 
Uist; Robeit Mnckay [liub Bonn, 1714-78), the 
Reay Country hard ; lOugahl Buchannaii of Kaimoch 
(1716-08), religious poet and evangelist; Duncau 
Ban M'lntyie (1724-1812), the faimms poet-game- 
keeper of Beinn-dbrabi, fought at Falkirk in 
1740, and in his old age was a mombeu' of the 
city guard of Ecliulmrgh; IVilliam Ross (1762-90), 
schoolmaster in Gairlocli ; Allan MacDougall 
(Ailcun Bull, 1750-1829); Ewan M'Lachlan of 
Aberdeen (1775-1822), scholar and jioet; and 
'William Livingstone (1808-1870), the Islay bard. 
Of Gaelic poot.s .still living may ho inoutionud, 
among others, the veteran Evan IiI'Coll of Kiug.ston, 
Canada; John Campbell of Ledaig ; Mrs Mary 
Mackellar; and Neil Macleod. Of late years the 
most notable Gaelic works published have lieon The 
Beauties of Gaelic Boetry, edited hy John Mac- 
kenzie ; Caraid nan Gaidhcal, lioing a scloetion of 
dialogues and articles contributed by Dr Norman 
Macleod the elder, the be.st of Gaelic prose writers, 
to several periodicals and books; J. P. Campbell’s 
Talcs of the West Eicjhlands (4vols. 1860-62), ami 
the same author’s Leahhew na Feitme or ‘ Ossiaiiic 
B.allads’ (1872); the Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
edited by Dr.s M'Lauohla'u and Skene (1802); 
a,nd Slioriff Nicolsoii’-s Gaelic JProverbs ( 1881 ). 
Scholarly clergymen of a past generation — the 
Stewarts of Killin, Luss, and Dingwall, and Dr 
Smith of Campheltown— made an excellent trans- 
lation of the Scriptm’e.s into Gaelic. The grammars 
of Stewart and Munro, and the dictionaries of 
Armstrong ( 1825 ) and the Highland Society (1828), 
though requiring to be rewritten in the light of 
modern science, are works of great merit. Among 
the most prominent of recent scholars in the field 
of Scottish Gaelic were Dr Thomas M'Lanehlan of 
Edinbm-gh, Dr Archibald Clerk of Kilmallie, and Dr 
Alexander Cameron of Brodick. See Celts, PiOT,3, 
OssiAN, Ikeland, Deer. 

_ Gaeta (Lat. Caieta), a strongly fortified mari- 
time to'(vn of southern Italy, in the province of 
Caserta, is pioturesguely situated on a lofty piro- 
montoiy projecting into the MediteiTanean, 60 
miles Nw. of Naples. On the summit of the qjro- 
montoiy stands the circular Roland’s tower, said 
to be the mausoleum of Lucius Munatius Planous, 
the friend of Augustus. The beauty of the hay of 
Gaeta, which almost rivals that of Naples, has 
been celebrated by Vii'gil and Horace. On the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, Gaeta be- 
came an independent centre of civilisation and 
commercial prosperity. The town has been be- 
sieged on several occasions, as by Alplionao Y. of 
Aragon in 1435, by the Austrians in 1707, by 
Charles of Naples in 1734, by the Proneb in 1806, 
by the Austrians in 1815, and by the Italian 
national party in 1861. In 1848-49 it was the 
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refuge of Pope Pins IX. ; in 1S60-C1 of Francis 
II. of Najiles. Tlie vioinitj' of (4aeta abounds in 
reniain.s of Roman, villas, lito. The citadel, winch 
i.s of great .strength, contains in its tower the tomb 
of the Constable Bourbon, killed at the taking of 
Rome in 1527. The inhabitants, 16,818 in ISSl, 
are chiefly engaged in fishing and in the coasting 
trade in corn, oil, wine, and fruits. 

tfaeta, Mol.v di. See FoctiiA, 

Giretulia, an ancient country of Africa, situated 
south of Rauritaiiia aird Numidia, and eiiihracing 
the we.stern part of the Sahara. It.s inhahitants 
belonged in all probability to tire aboriginal Berber 
fanrily of north and north- we.stern Africa; they 
were not in general black, though a irortion of 
them dwelling in the extrertre sorrtlr, towards the 
Niger, had appvoxirirated to tlihs colntrr through 
internrixture with the natives arrd from clinratic 
carrses, and were called Slclaiiogfi-tiiU, or ‘Black 
Ga'tulians.’ Tire Gmtulians were .savage and war- 
lilce, and paid great atterrtiorr to the rearing of 
hor.ses. They first came into collision with the 
Roman, s during the Jirgrrrtlrirre war, wlron they 
served as liglrt-lrorwe in the army of tire Nnmidian 
kirrg. Cossir.s Lerrtulir.s broke them to Ilotrran rule, 
obtaining for lira succesa a triumph and the surname 
of Givtulicus (6 .t.D.). The ancient Gretuliarrs are 
believed to he represented hj' the uroderrr Tuareg. 

Gaft’, in a ship or boat, the spar to which the 
head of a fore-and-aft aail is bent, arrch sail having 
it.s foveirrost .side made fast by rings to the mast, 
and its lower edge, in irrnst instances, held .straight 
by a boom. The thick end of the gaff is con- 
structed with ‘jarys’ to pass half rotrud the mast, 
the other Iralf being enclosed by a rope. A gaff- 
topsail is a snrall sail carried orr the topmast above 
the gaff. — For the grvtf or Irook of the fisherman, 
see AN 0 LiNrr. 

Gage, See Gauge; and for Greengage, see 
Plum. 

Gagfc, Thomas, an English general, was born 
in 1721, the secorrd son of the first Viscount Gage. 
In 1735 he accompanied Bvaddock’s ill-fated ex- 
peditiorr as lieutenant-colonel, and as brigadier- 
general became in 17G0 military governor or Morr- 
treal, and in 17G3 corrrmarrder-in-clrief of the Briti.sh 
forces in America. His inflexible clrar noter led the 
government to regard Irirn as well fltted to end the 
disturbarrees hr the American colorries. Irr 1774 he 
was rroirrinated governor of Massachusetts, a po.st 
of pieculiar difficulty, and his enforcement of the 
rigororrs decrees of parliament hrorrght matters to a 
-climax. On the night of 18th April 1775 he 
despatched an e.xpeclitiou to seize a nuantity of 
arrrrs which liad been stored at Concord and Lex- 
ington ; and orr the following day the rtremorable 
encoirrrter took jrlaoe which announcerl to the 
colonies that the Revolution had begun. The 
battle of Bunker Hill {q. v.) was followed by Gage’s 
recall, and he returrred to Errgland, where Ire died, 
■2d April 1787. One of his sons became third 
viscouut. 

Gagcvii, Heinrich Wilhelm August, Frei- 
herr I'ON, Gerinan statesman, ivas Irorn at 
Baireutli, 20th August 1799. He was one of the 
founders of the stiideiit movement [Biirsehcnschaft) 
■of 1815-19. After holding office under tire govei-n- 
nrent of Hesse-Darriistadfc downi to 1848, lie became, 
in that year, one of tire leading politicians of the 
Frankfort praiiiament, of which he was elected 
president. In that capacity be endeavoured to 
■carry Iris views that the new central government 
for all Germany should be established on the basis 
of monarchical constitutionalism, and that the 
king of Prussia was the most fitting monarch to 
be elected to the dignity of etiiperor. But, dis- 


couraged by the lukewarmness of Prussia, and 
repelled by the r’ioleiice of the e.xtreme democratic 
party, (lagern resigned his position, 20tli Alay 
1849, and shortly afterwards retired into piii'ate 
life. But from 1859 he again took part in the 
graud-ducal politics, as a strong partisan of Anstria 
agaiiLst Prussia. Pensioned off in 1872, he died at 
Darmstadt, 22d May' 1880. 

Gaillac, a town in tire Fienoli department of 
Tarn, on the river Gaillac, 32 miles by rail NE. of 
Toulouse. The abbey churcli of St Michel dates 
from tlie 12th century. Its 63CS inhabitants are 
engaged in wine-growing, coopering, and .spinning, 
and trade in clover, coiiandev seeds, plums, and 
wine. 

Gaillavd, CH.VrE.iu, See Andelys. 

Gainsbovongll, a market-town of Lincoln- 
shire, on the liglit hank of the Trent, 21 miles 
above its emhoueluire in the Iluuihor, and 10 miles 
by rail NW. of Lincoln. The parish church, witli 
tlie exception of a fine old tower, dating from the 
12th century, was rebuilt in 1736. The Manor 
House, built by John of Gaunt, now forms part of 
the corn exeiiange. Tlje grammar-.school was 
founded in 1389. Vessels drawing 12 feet of 
water can ascend the Trent to Gainsborough, 
which ranks as a sub-port of Grimsby. The 
town manufactnves linseed cake and oil, malt, 
and cordage. Pop. (IS5J) 7506; (1881) 10,873. 
See Stark’s History of Gainsborough (2d ed. 1843). 

Gtillisborougli, Tho.mas, portrait and land- 
scapie painter, one of the greate.st of English artists, 
was born at Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1727, the day of 
liis baptism being the 14tli of May. His father, a 
well-to-do clothier and crapeniaker, had him edu- 
cated at the grammar-scliool of tlie place, where 
Mr Burrougiis, the hoy’s uncle, was master ; and, 
a.s he was never happy hut when sketching the 
rustic scenery around liim, he was sent to London, 
at the age of fourteen, to study art under 
Gravelot, the excellent French engraver and de- 
signer of hook-illustrations, under Frank Hay- 
man, and in the St Martin's Lane Academy. He 
returned to Ids native county about 1744, estnh- 
lislied himself as a portrait-painter at Ipswich, and 
in 1745 man-ied Margaret Burr, a lady with £200 
a year. He was pati-onised by Sir Philip Thick- 
nesse, the governor of Landguaid Fort, a view of 
which, afterwards engraved by Major, he was 
commissioned to paint. Through the advice of 
liis friend, he removed in 1760 to Bath, 'where 
Thicknesse had influence, and where there was a 
promising opening for a skilful portrait-painter. 
Here he won the public by his portrait of Earl 
Nugent; numerous commissions followed, and in 
1761 he began to exhibit with the Society of Artists 
of Great Britain, in Spiing Gaulens, London, a 
body w'hich he continued to support till 1768, 
ivhen he became a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy, from wliicli he afterwards practically 
retired, owing to what he consideied the unworthy 
place that had been assigned to Ids group of ‘The 
King's Daughters ’ in the exhibition of 1784. In 
1774, after a deadly quarrel with Thicknesse, he 
removed to London, e.stahlishing his studio in a 
portion of Schomherg House, Pall Mall, and there 
prosecuted his art ■with splendid success, being in 
portraiture the only worthy rival of Reynolds, 
and in landscape of Wilson. In 1788, while 
attending the trial of Warren Hastings, in West- 
minster Hall, he caught a chill from an open 
window, a cancerous tumour developed itself, and 
he died on the 2d of August, and ■was buried in 
Kew churchyard. Personally, Gainshorough pos- 
sessed all the enthusiasm, the airy vivacity, the 
hot impulsiveness, tiiat we commonly associate 
with the artistic temperament. He was devoted 
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to art in ever\' form. Fond of company, he loved 
to a"ivciate with players and imi'iieians ; he was 
hiiii'elt a jifcrfonuer on various instruments, and 
for him Gaiiick was ‘the fjreatest creature living, 
in every respect, worth slndyino in every action.’ 
Quick of teui])er, he was aho right generous Ijotli 
of hand and heait ; and when the loiig-estiangeil 
licwnolds risited him on his denth-hed, Gains- 
lioiiiugh patted from him with the often-quoted 
w Olds of perfect hrotherhood : ‘ AVe ate alt going to 
heaven, and A'an Dyck is of the company.’ 

Tlte ait of Gainshotongh, compaied with that of 
his great conttmporaty Iteynohls, is less scholarly 
and mote iiistinetive ; his portraits .show less deep 
iii'ight into chiwacter than those of his rival, but 
thej have perliaps even move of grace, give pterliaps 
eton more vitid glimpses of the shifting gesture 
and expre"ii)ii of tlie moment. Gainshorongh 
net or .studied abroad, net ei left his native coiintiy ; 
and thoui;h, at various times, he copied fioiu 
Rnhens, Tenieis, A’.aiuhke, ,and Eemhrandl, he 
did so with no merely in'iitative aim. Katme her- 
self was alw.a}.^ hefoie his eye, and nature he 
interpreted in a manner most indiviiliial. His 
eailier woiks aie firmly and diieetly handled, 
with definite combin.-itions of piO'itive colouringf,- 
hut as his art gfwned in powei he .soiiglit more 
and more for liarmony of total ettect, for giadation 
and play of sulitly interwoven hues ; painting liis 
flesh thinly, hut with great certainty of touch, 
with e.xqui'ite refinement of modelling, and with 
the most delicate transpaienoy in the shadows ; 
and relieting it by the shifting sheen of his 
draperies, and liy backgrounds of swiftly struck, 
loosely touched foliage, and of softly blending 
tints of sky. AVhile Ids landscajies were unduly 
preferred to his portraits by the— pet haps nut un- 
prejudiced-judgment of IteynoldH, they too 
possess admirable artistic (pialities, in tlieir free- 
dom of handling and harmony of colour and effect. 
Though, as Mr Euskin has truly noted, tliey are 
‘ rather motives of feeling and colour than earnest 
stuilic'-,’ they hate still value as faithful records of 
a distinctly personal impreasiou of uatuie; and 
while Richaid Wilson developed with delicate skill 
the traditions of Claude, Gainsborough inav, in 
some .sense, he regarded as the forerunner of 
Constable, as the founder of the freer aud iiioie 
iiiflividual land-cape art of our own time. 

Gainslforotigh is e.xcellently represented in the 
National Gallery, Loudon, by fourteen works, in- 
cluding jrortraits of ‘Alls .Siddons,'of ‘Orpin the 
Parish Clerk,’ and of ‘Ralph Sohomherg, M.P.,’ 
and ‘The Market Cart,’ and ‘The Watering- 
place ; ’ in the National Portrait Galleiy, London, 
by five works ; in the Dulwich Gallery by six 
works, including the portraits of ‘ Airs Slreiidan ’ 
and 'Mrs Trckell;’ and in the National Gallery 
of l^otlariil by the portrait of the ‘ Hon. Mr^ 
Graham. One of his most celebrated portraits is 
tlrat of Aliister Jonathan Buttall, kitowri as ‘Tire 
Bhte Boy,’ in the collection of the Duke of AVest- 
min-ter. An p.xhihition of o\er 200 of his works 
was hrorrght together in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
^rtdon, m lss.r. See the Life by Fulcher (1856*) 
AAedttrores SfwrfiVs in EiiijHsJi Art (1876), and 
Brock- Amo]d'.s GflmsJororrqA and C'oiistabte (ISSl). 

Gaircliicr, AA illiam TEXSAttx, a distingirished 
phv-rcran, horn in 1824, son of John Gairdner, 
(1790-1876), and nephew of 
AAiIltam Garrdner (1793-1867), an enrinent London 
plrybician, and author of a standard work on gout 
He grailuated M.D. at Edinhnrglr in 1845: Ire- 
'-T of Physicians 

afterwards LL.D. of Edinburgh 
Mil M.D. (Aonoris caiisa) of Trinity College 
appointed by the crown ^itl 
1862 to the charr of Practree of Medicine in 


Glasgow Urriversity, was President of the Medical 
Association there rrr ISSS, and is physician irr 
ordinary to the Qrteen fur Scotland. lie has corr- 
trilrrrted many valuable pairers to the special 
itretlical journlils, and was an esteerrred eoirtrihrrtor 
to t/re first crJrtron of this Eircj'olop.'cclia. Among 
his liooks ate Pathological Amdouiy of Bronchitis 
and Diseases of the Lungs (1850), Notes on Pericar- 
ditis (1861 ), CUnicul Medicine ( 1862), Pithlie Health 
ill relation to Air and IVatcr (1802), On some 
Blodern Aspects of Insanity, Lectures to Prac- 
titioners (in eonjrrnctiorr with Dr J. Coats, 1888), 
The Pliysiciun as Naturalist (1889). — Jamish 
Oaiednee, Irr.storian, a hrother of tlie foregoirrg, 
was horn at Edinhirrgh, March 22, 1828, attended 
lectures in the university tliere, anti at eighteen as 
a clerk entered the Pirhlic llecord office irr Lorrdori, 
where he became assi.sLarrt-keeper irr 1859. He has 
distinguished Irintself by the rare eorrrhitraliun of 
jitofoirtrd erudition, iiatient accrtiacy, arrd judicial 
terrrper which he Iras slrowrr iir the editirrg of 
a long series of historical doermrents ; Memorials 
of Henry the Seventh (1858); Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the Heujns of llichanl III. and 
Ileniy VII. (2 vols. 1861-63), in the Rolls series; 
the contirrnatron fturtt vol. v. ottwards of the late 
Professor Brewer’s Calendar of Letters and Papers, 
Forcimi and Domestic, of the llcitni of Ilcnrij 
Vlir. (Q vols. 1862-86); arrd Historical Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen (1876), aud Three FiJ- 
tecntli-Ccntimj Chronicles (1880), for the Cuntderr 
Society series. Erprally valuable are the hooks 
addressed to a wider audience ; art erlitiorr of the 
Paslon Letters in Professor Arber’s Heties (3 vols. 
1872-75) ; The Houses of Lancaster and Yuri:, in 


History (1881), a series of essfiy's written in eon- 
junction with Speddiitg; aud llenry VII., in the 
‘ Statesirren ’ series (1880). 

CrSiirlocli, an inlet of the .sea on the west coast 
of Eoss-shtre, 6 miles in lerrgth, wirioh gives rrarrre 
to a parish and tillage. See J. 11. Dixon, The 
Gairlocli (ISSS), 

Gaisfoi’d, Thomas, D.D., a distingiiished 
clas.Mcal scholar, was hortr in 1780 nt Ilford, AArilts, 
He grarhrateil at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1804. 
He prthlislreil an elaborate edition of the Enrliiridion 
of Heplucstiotr, was piuhlro exattriner 1800-10, and 
in ISU was appointed regius professor of Greek 
Oxford. Front 1810 to 1847 he was rector of 
Oxfordshire. Irr 1831 he hecatrre doart 
of Christ Church. He died in 1855, arrd irr his 
luemory a Greek prize was fouirded at Oxford, 
Arnottg his chmirical prrhlrcatiort,s are air edition of 
the Lexicon of Saidas (1834), arrd the Etymoloqieon 
Mugmmi{im). 

Gains* a Itonran jurist, whrr fhrurished between 
130 aud 180 A.D. Of his persotral history ne.xt to 
nothmg is known. Before the revision of the 
Koirtarr laws, and the reform of legal studies by 
Jrrstinrau,_ the Institutes of Gairts, as well as fonr 
other of his treatises, were the received text-hooks 
or the schools of law. His Institutes, irroreover, 
fornted the grorrndwor-k of tire In.siiUUcs of Jus- 
tinian. Tire other works of Gairts, of ivhich we 
have little more than the titles, were largely used 
rn the compilation of the Digest, which coirtains no 
fewer than 535 extracts from his writings. Tire 
Institutes was, like the others, ahrrost eonrpletely 
lost, until in 1816 Niebuhr discovered it at Verorra, 
iindet a iralirrrpsest of the Epistles of Jerotire. This 
rUscovery threw- a flood of light upron the history 
of the early development of Roman law, especially 
uprm the forms of procedure in civil actions. The 
first hook treated of status and family relations ; . 
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the second, of things and of how posseshion of them 
may he acquired, includiiig the law relating to 
wills ; the third, of intestate succession and obliga- 
tions ; and the fourth and last, of actions. Alaric 
II., king of the IVe.st Goths, pi-omulgated in 506, 
for the use of his Eninan .subjects, the code known 
as Drcviarium Aland, which eontaim copious 
evcerpts from Gaius. Of numerous editions of the 
Jnslilutes published since 1817, may he mentioned 
those in fac-siniile by Bocking (Leip. 1868) and 
Studemund (Leip. 1871), and with an English 
translation by E. Porte {2d ed. Oxford Clarendon 
Pre.'s, 1875) and Janies Muirliead (Edin. 1880). 

Oalabat, a small republic of Negroes from 
Dar-Fftr and AVadai, situated near the western 
frontiers of Abyssinia. The people, .some 20,000 
in number, and fanatical Mohammedans, trade 
with Aby.ssmia in ooil'ee, cotton, hides, and bees- 
wax. 

OalactodciMlroii. See Cow-tree. 
Galactoiiietcr. See Lactoiueter. 

Galacz. See G.tL.tTz. 

Galago, a genus of large-eared, long-tailed, 
African Lemurs (q.v.), arboreal and nocturnal in 
habit, living on fiuib and insects. They vary from 
the size of a rabbit to that of a rat, are covered 
with thick soft svoolly fur, hai'e somewhat bushy 
tail-s longer than the body, and hind-legs longer and 
stronger tlian the arms, with two of the ankle hones 
(ndccmeuiii and tmvkulm-) greatly elmrgated. The 
Iread is round like a cab’s ; tire eyes are large with 
oval pupils contiactiirg in dayligfrt to vertical slits; 
the oars are naked and very big, expanded dnring 
activity j hut rolled togetliev when the animal rests. 
The digits are strong and well adapted for gia.sping 
the hranchea ; all hear nail.s e.veept the second on 
the hind-foot, which is clawed. The dentition 
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suggests insectivmrous rather than vegetarian diet. 
Tire female is said to hear one yoirng one at a birth, 
and often carries it nborrt. Boft nests are also made 
in the branches. The Galago proper [G. Senegal- 
ensis or Otolienvs Galago) is a pretty animal with 
w'oolly frrr, grayish fawn above, whitish beneath. It 
.seenrs to he distributed throughout tropical Africa, 
and is known in Senegal as ‘the guru animal’ front 
its frequent habitat in nrimosa or gurrr-acaciaforests, 
and from its alleged habit of gum-clrewiiig. They 
sleep with bowed head and tail ourled round them 
during the day, but at night they are as active as 
birds, watching for moths and small animals, on 
which they sprrng with great adroitness. They are 


said to form a favourite article of food iir Senegal. 
The largest species ( G. or 0. crassieaudatus . ) ureas- 
utes a foot in length, not including the hu.shy tail, 
wiiich is 15 or 16 inches nroie. ‘In Zanzibar the 
Komba {G. or 0. agtsg/nbanus}iH said frequently to 
make itself intoxrcated with pahrr-wine, so that it 
falls from the tree and gets cairglit.’ It is readily 
tamed and utilised to catch insects and mice in the 
horrse-s. There are nunrerous sjrecies, sometimes 
distributed in srrb-genera. 

Galahad. See Gr.iil. 

Galangale (Alpiniu galanga; not to he con- 
fused with ‘ the slender galingale,’ see Galingale), 
a genns of Zingiberaceie errltivated in the Eastern 
Archipelago, arrd rnrrch rrsed in the East for the 
same prrvpoaes as ginger. 

Galaathus. See Ssowdrop. 

Galapa'gOS (Span. Gah'qmgos, from gal&pugo, 
‘ a tortoise ’ ), a group of islaruls of vulcarrio forrrra- 
tion, lying on the equator, about 600 ririles AY. of 
Ecuador, to wlrich they belong. The arcliipelago 
derives its name froirr the enormous land tortoises 
formerly forrnd thei'e in great rrnrrrhors ; hut the 
irrdividnal islands all posses.s names of English 
origin — probably bestowed by tiro buccaneers who 
made them a .sort of iieadcjriaiters during the 17tlr 
century. The group consists of seven principal 
islands, witli about half-a-dozen of lesser size, and 
innumerable Lslets and rocks; the area is estimated 
at 2910 sq. rrr., of which Albemarle Islaird embraces 
over half. Pvising to a height of nearly 6000 feet, and 
with a climate dry and somewhat tempered by the 
cool Peruvian current, the islands are covered with 
a dense vegetation on the southern side, wlrich 
absorbs the moisture carried by the trade-wind ; 
on the nortliern side they are haiien and forbidding 
in aspect, the lower parts covered entirely with 
ashes and ham or with prickly scrub. Darwin ])uts 
the number of craters iii the group at 2000; .some 
appear to be not yet extinct. The Galapagos possess 
both a flora and fauna peculiar to themselves ; over 
a hundred species of plants have been noted that 
are wet with nowhere else, and the species of 
auinials differ greatly even in the v'aiioua islands. 
The arcliipelago was aime.xed bv Ecuador in 18.72, 
and attempts were made to colonise it, of which 
the only remaining result is the so-called ‘wild 
cattle.’ Cliarles Island was used os a penal settle- 
ment for some years, hut it and Chatham Island are 
now' occupied by agricultural colonists, the ehief 
crop being sugar. Cotton, vegetables, and most 
cereals are also r-arsed, and molasses, r-urn, hides, 
and Archil (q.v. ) are exported. Pop. (1883) 204. 
See Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, and a paper by 
Captain Markham in Pivc. Boy. Geog. ,Soc. (1880). 

Galashiels, the chief seat in Scotlarrd of the 
Scotch tW'ced manufacture, occupies 24 miles of 
the narrow valley of the Gala, immediately above 
the jrrnotion of that river with the Tweed. Al- 
thorrgli situated partly in Ho.xhurghsliire and partly 
in Selkirkshire, for judicial prrtpo.se.s it has been 
It.xed by an act passed in 1867 as within the county 
of Selkirk. It is 331 miles SSE. of Eduihnrgh, 
and 4 AYNAY. of Melrose. In tire 15th century it is 
sjroken of as ‘the forest-steading of Galashiels;’ 
and its tower, demolished about 1814, w'as then 
occupied by the Douglases. In 1590 it wruj rrrade a 
burgh of h'arony, having then 400 inhabitants. As 
early as 1581 wool was here rnarrufactured into cloth, 
arrd' in 1700 the value of the cloth so urauufacturod 
was lilOOO. So great, however, Iras been the pro- 
gress of the woollen trade of the town during the 
present century, that in 1890 the estimated value of 
tweeds rnanrrfaotured was no less than one million 
and a quarter sterling. By the Eeform Act 
of 1868 it was rrrade a parliamentary brrrgh, arrd 
along with Hawick and Selkirk sends a meirrher to 
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parlitiiuGiit. A loc.il act of jiarlianieiit ^va.■3 ol>ttiiiied 
in ISTl), under wliich the Ijounda of the hurgh were 
extenclecl for iimniL-ipal purpose^, and a water-supply 
intrudiiced. tiakt'liieU’ cliief claim to notice is 
it' manufaeturiug eiiteri)riBe. It has_ 23 woollen 
factories containing 12h ‘setts’ of carding engines, 
with ltJ0,5ti2 Bjiindle-. The goods inanufaetiireil are 
alnio-.t exclusively the well-known woollen cloth 
called Scotch tneed. The mills are almost entirely 
dependent on steam for motive power. The town 
has also the laige--t and he't-apipninted skinnery in 
Scotland. Its valuation ro-e irom £29,833111 1872 
to £02,987 in 1SS9. Pop. ( 1331 ) 2209 ; ( 1861 ) 6433; 
(1371) 10,312; (ISSl) 13,330, of wliom 12,434 were 
within the extended Inirgh. See T. Craig-Brown s 
Hiiiurtj of (1336). 

Galata, a .snhurlj of Constantinoide (q.v.). 

Galatea. See Acts and PvGii.tLioy. 

Galatia, also G.tLI.O-GE.t;ci-V, in ancient geo- 
graphy, a country of Asia Minor, separated from 
Bithynia and Pa[thlagonia on the N. hy the 
Olympus range f.Vla-Dagh) and the river Halys, 
and bounded on the E. by Poiitus, on the S. hy 
Cappadocia and Lycaonia, and on tlie 'VV. by 
Plirygia. The' country is an elevated plate.ni, 
2000 to 3000 feet ahove .sea-level, consisting for 
the most part of a lolling giassv region, that 
aflord-i excellent pastnuigu for sheep and goat.s. 
The western lialf of tlalatin is watered by the 
Sangarius, wliilst tlie Ilalvs ti'averseii it in the 
middle and north-east. The climate is one pre- 
senting extremes of heat and cold. Tlie boundaries 
of Galatia have, however, varied at dilferent epochs 
of history. Originally it formed part of Phrygia. 
Tlie name Galatia it received from a body of Gauls 
who, breaking off from the army of Brennus, when 
that chieftain invaded Greece, entered Asia Minor 
about 273 B.C., and were finally defeated in a great 
liattle by Attalu-, king of Pergaimis, in 235, -who 
thereupon oom[ielletl them to settle in Galatia. 
Remaining independent, however, tliey proved for- 
i midahle foes to the Romans in the war.s of the hatter 
against the kings of Syria ; and although subdued 
by tbe Roman general Cnmus, M.anliiis in 189, they 
still continued to govern tbem-elves, latterly under 
a single king. Thc.se Gauls, who became Hellonmed 
shortly after settling in their new country, although 
they clung to their native language down to the 
4th century, extendefl their power during the 
1st century B.C, over Pontus, part of Armenia, 
Lycaonia, Gauria, and other dktriets. But on the 
death of King Aiuyntas in 23 B.C. the country was 
made a Roman province, which was further divided 
by Tiieodosius, the Great into Galatia Prima, with 
Ancyra (Angora) for its capital, and Galatia 
ISecunda, with Pessinus as chief town. 

Galatians, The Epistle to the, an epistle 
direeteil by the apostle Paul ‘ to the churcIiG.s of 
Galatia.’ According to Liglitfool it was written 
from Macedonia or Achaia in tlie W'inter or spring 
of the years 57-33 a.d. Others place it at the 
end of 55 or tlie lieginning of 56, on the apostle’s 
journey to Ephesus or in the early jiart of his 
sojourn there. It is one of the most important of 
the four epistles which are ninloubtedly from the 
hand of Paul, and wa.s written to counteract tlie 
iiitluence of the .Iiidaisers who had appeared among 
the Gentile Christians of the churclies of Galatia. 
Those chtirche.' had lieen founded hy Paul during 
the second, and revUited hy him during the tliinC 
of his missionary pmrney.s^ ) cf. Acts, .\vi. 6, and 
xxiii. 23 ]. At his first visit the people received him 

‘ an angel of God,’ and he w-as detained among 
them by sickness for a considerable time. It is 
disputed whether the paa,sagfei i. 9, iv. 16-20, and 
V. 7, 12 show traces of the Judaising leaven even at 
tbe time of his second visit, nr whether i 6, iii 1, 


and V. 7, 8 are siiificieiit to prove that they did not 
appear till after liis dejiarture. Aa the Roman 
ijrovince of Galatia formed in 25 b.O. included also 
laauria, Lycaonia, and parts of Pisidia and Phrygia, 
some tiiiiik that the ‘elmrchea of Galatia’ may 
have extended to those regions, hut it is more prob- 
able that tiie Galatia of Paul was confined to the 
upper h.asins of the Halys and Sangarius. Bar- 
barian lioules of Uulati or Gallogvwd had .settled 
there in the 3d century n. c. , and in the larger tow ns, 
like Tavium, Pessiums, and Ancyra, adopted Grccdc 
speech and manners, wdiilo the country people, down 
to the time of Jerome, spoke a language ‘ iilmo.st 
identical with that of the Treveri.’ Lightfoot 
concludes from his elaborate investigations that the 
Galatian settlers belonged to the Cymric branch 
of the Celtic race. Though tlie population in- 
cluded also aboriginal Phrygians, as well as Greek, 
Roman, and Jewish ininiigrants, the characteristic 
vitality of the Celts maintained the predominance 
of that race, whose proverbial impressibility and 
fickleness are so clearly illustrated, m the epistle to 
the Galatians. The ‘trouhlers’ maintained tliat 
eveiy one who entered into God’s Covenant must 
he circunicihcd, and keep the whole law', whose dis- 
cipline was a mural neces.sity for all men, and 
on who.se oh.servauce the pioniises of the Old 
Te.stanient were dependent. Galatians is the only 
epistle of Paul wliich has no word of praise for its 
recipients. It at once plunges pas.sionately into the 
immediate practical que.stion— why they are ‘ so 
soon removed . . . unto another gospel,’ and from 
beginning to end has no tidings, messages, or greet- 
ingo. The body of the epistle is commonly divided 
into two pavts~(l) tlieoretical (i. 6— v. 12) and 
(2) practical (v. 13 — vi. 10). Holsten and others 
prefer the following division of the argument ; ( 1 ) 
the divine origin of Paul's gospel jiroved by a 
hi-storical demonshation of the inipos.sihility of its 
opposite ( i. 6 — ii. 21 ) ; ( 2 ) the full right of the 
believing Gentile to tlie blessing of the Mes.sianio 
promise proved hy a confutation of the assertion 
that tho Messianic salvation is in any way de- 
pendent on circumcision and legal observances ( iii. 
1 — iv. 11); (3) the believer’s righteousness of life 
proved to he the fruit or outward expression of the 
Spirit bestowed upon him — in contradiction of the 
supposed necessity of a righteousness of life whicli 
should he brought about by subjection to circum- 
cision and law (iv. 12 — vi. 10). 


The chief commentaries on Galatians are those of 
Luther (1519; Eng. trans. Lond. 1810); IViner (1821; 
4th ed. 1859), Riickert (1833), Schott (1834), De Wette 
(1841; 3d ed. by IT. Mbller, 1804); ITindisohman 
(Catholic, 1843), Hilgenfeld (1852), Ellioott (1854; 4th 
ed. 1867), Jowett (1856), Tfieseler (1859), Hofmann 
(1863 ; 2d ed. 1872), Lightfoot (1866; 5th ed. 1880), 
Eadie (1869), Brandea (1869), 0. Sdmioller (1875), Meyer 
(6th ed. by F. Sieffert, 1880), Holsten in tlie jPro- 
t€gtanUnbihi.l (3d ed. 1879; Eng. trans. by F. H. Jones, 
1883) and in Dm Evanyelhim dcs Paulua (vol. i. 1880), 
Schaff (1881), \T(;riier (1882), Philippi (1884), Kohler 
(1884), Beet (1885), and Findlay (1888). 


Oalatina, a town of Italy, 13 miles SIT. of 
Lecce. It has a church, erected in 1384, with 
antique sculptures and fine tombs of the Balzo- 
Orsini family. Pop. 8720. 

Galatz, or G.vlacz, a river-povt of Moldavia, 
the centre of the commerce of the Roumanian 
kingdom, is situated on the left hank of the 
Danube, 3 miles below the influx of the Seretli, 
and 85 fi'om the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 
whilst hy rail it Ls 166 NE, of Bucharest, and 269 
SIV. of Odessa. It occupies the slope of a hill 
overlooking the river, and is divided into an Old 
and New Tow'n, the former consisting of irregularly 
built streets, the latter built more after the fashion 
of western Europe. Its dockyard, its large ha'iaar. 
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its grain-stores, its magazines of oriental wares, 
and its banking estalilishmeuts deserve notice. 
Tlie chief objects of industry are iron, copijer, 
wax candles, and soap. The e.xports consist of 
maize, wheat, wheat-flour, baidey, rye, and timber. 
Tlie imports incluile timber, grain, li.sh, fruits, oil, 
chemicals, iron, steel, and cotton goods. The town 
has been, since 1S56, the .seat of the International 
Damibe Conimis.sion. The population, a medley of 
various nationalities, has risen from 3G,000 in 1869 
to 80,000 in 1887. Galatz has fretiueutly been 
taken in the war's between the Russians and Turks 
■since 1789. It ceased to he a free port in 1883. 

Gala Water, a stream of Edinburgh, .Selkirk, 
and Roxburgh shiveM, ri.sing among the Moorfoot 
nills, and winding 21 miles soutli.^onth-eastwarj, 
past .Stow and Galashiels, till, after a total descent 
of 800 feet, it falls into the Tweed, a little below 
Abbotsford, and 2^ miles W. of ilelrose. In its 
valley, the ancient Wedale, Skene loealise-s one of 
Arthur’s battles ; its ‘ hraw, hiaw lads * aie famnn.s 
in song. 

Galaxy (Gr. f/aia, ‘milk’), nr the Milky- way, 
is the great luuiinons hand which nightly stretches 
aero,ss the heavens from horizon to horizon, and 
which is found to form a zone very irregular in out- 
line, hut completely encircling the -u-hole sphere 
alnrost in a great circle, inclined at an angle of 
63^ to the equinoetial. At one part of its course it 
opens up into two branches, one^ faint and intei'- 
rupted, the other bright and continuous, which do 
not reunite till after remaining distinct for about 
130°. Its luminosity is due to iunumer.'ible multi- 
tudes of stars, so distant as to he blended in appear- 
ance, and only distinguishable by powerful tele- 
scopes. How a collection of stars can assume such 
appearances as are presented in the Galaxy is 
explained in the article Stak.s (q.v. ). The in- 
vestigation of this subject was largely the work of 
Sir William Hersohel. The origin of the current 
figurative use of galaxy, as in ‘ galaxy of beauty,’ 
‘ galaxy of wit," is .sufficiently obvious. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicics, Roman emperor 
from Juno 68 A.D. to January 09, was horn 21rth 
December 3 is.C. He was raised to the consulship 
in 33 A.D., and conducted the administration in 
Aquitania, Germany, .dfrica, and Hispania_ Tarra- 
conensis with courage, skill, aud strict justice. In 
68 the Gallic legions rose against Nero, and pro- 
claimed Galha emperor. But Galha, now an old 
man, soon made himself unpopular l)y placing him- 
.self in the hands of greedy favourites, by ill-timed 
severity, and, above all, by his avarice. Shortly 
afterwards he was assassinated by the prictorians 
in Rome. 

Galbaiinm, a gnm-re.sin, used in medicine in 
the same cases as asafoetida. It is met with iu 
hardened drops or tears, usually compacted into a 
ma,ss, of a hrowm to light-green translucent colour, 
and possessing an aromatic odour and hitter allia- 
ceous taste. Galhanum contain.s about 7 per cent, 
of volatile oil, besides resin and gum. It is applied 
as a plaster to indolent swellings, and occasionally 
administered as a .stimulating expectorant, and in 
amenovrhcca and chronic rheumatism. Although 
known from earliest times, and used as an incense 
by the Israelites (Ex. xxx. 34), imder the name of 
chclbmah, its source has always been uncertain. 
There seems to he little doubt, however, that it is 
obtained from the Ferula QalbatMua and F. rubri- 
caulis, umbelliferous plants found in Persia. 

GalcliaS) a collective name given by Ujfalvy 
to a group of tribes inhabiting the highlands and 
upland valley.s of Ferghana, the Zarafshnn, and the 
Oxns. They are closely akin to the peoples of the 
Iranio stock, and in speech are near the Tajiks and 
Persians. They are Sunni Mohammedans, 
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Gale, or Sweet G.^le {Mi/n'ca gale), a kin- 
drerl species to 
the North Ameri- 
can Candleherry 
(q.v'.), and widely 
d i .s t r i h u t e cl 
through the peaty 
uplands of the 
pahearctic world. 

Its leaves and 
hemes are dotted 
with resinous nil- 
drops, which have 
a most agreeable 
fragrance, and 
formerly also gave 
it a most extensive 
and varied range 
of n,ses in the 
domestic economy 
of the Scottish 
Highlands and other northern countries, for hed.s, 
candles, hops, &c. 

Galcu, or Claitdiit,s Galenu.s, a celebrated 
Greek physician, wa.s horn at Pevgamns, in Mysia, 
ISO .l.D. In hm nineteenth year he began the 
study of medicine, lirst at Pergainus, afterwards 
at Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. On hi.s 
return to Ids native city in 158 he was at once 
appointed physician to the school of gladiators. 
But six year.? later lie tvent to Home, where he 
stayed for about four years, and gained such a 
reputation that he was offered, though he declined, 
the post of phy.?icinn to the emperor. Scarcely, 
however, had he returned to his native city when 
he received a summons from the Emperors M. 
Aurelius and L. Venis to attend them in the Ven- 
etian tenitory, and shortly afterwards he accom- 
panied or followed them to Piome (170). There he 
remained several years, though how long is not 
known precisely : at all events he attended M. 
Aurelius and Ida two .sons, Commodus and Sextus, 
and about the end of the 2d century was eniploj''ed. 
by the Emperor Severiis. If the statements of 
one of his Arabic biographers, Ahu-’lFaraj, he 
con-ect, he must have died in Sicily about the 
year 201, tliougli the exact place ami date of Ids 
death are not known with certainty. 

Galen was a voluminous writer not only on 
medical, hut also on philosophical subjects, such as 
logic, ethics, and grammar. The works that are 
.still extant under Ids name consist of 83 treatises 
that are aclcnowledged to be genuine ; 19 whose 
geuidnene.ss ha.s been questioned ; 45 undoubtedly 
spurious ; 19 fragments ■, and 15 commentaries 
on different works of Hippocrates. His most 
important anatomical and physiological works 
are Fe Aiiatomicis Ac/mumtrationibiis, and Fc 
TJsu Partimn Corporis Jiumani. As an anato- 
mist, he combined with patient skill and sober 
observation as a practical dissector — of lower 
animals, not of the human body — accuracy of 
description and cleaniess of exposition as a writer, 
lie gathered up all the medical knowledge of his 
time and fixed it on such a firm foundation of truth 
that it continued to he, as he left it, the authori- 
tative account of the science for centuries. His 
physiology does not, according to modern ideas, 
attain to the same level of scientific excellence as 
his anatomy. He is still dominated by theoretical 
notions, especially by the Hippocratic four elements 
(hot, cold, -wet, and dry) and the Hippocratic 
humours. His therapeutics are also influenced by 
the same notions, drugs having the same four 
elemental qualities as the human body ; and he was 
a believer in the principle of curing diseases trace- 
able, according to him, to the maladmixlure of the 
elements, by the use of drugs possessing the oppo- 
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-itt* elementarj' qiialitie.". HE pat}iology also was 
^ erv e and iiiipnifunt. In liL uia"no.‘'is 

ami he laid ^veat on the puh-'C, on 

nlihdi Milijeet he iiniv he cim-idered as the lirst aiul 

.ite^t tiutUoritv, tor all snh^etiuent maters 
iloptui hi- sy-tem uitliont a!teiation._ He like- 
wi-iMda-'cd "I'l-at I'onlidenc'ti in the d(jetrineof ciiti- 
imI da;.', nhidi he htdieved to he influenced by the 
luoMii.' In inateihi nieJica hi- authority was not 
-o hi-h a- th,.t of Hio.-cuudes. Nmneionb ingre- 
dient-, many of nhich were pndjahly inert, enter 
into nio'i of hi- pie-eiiptiun-. He teems to place 
!i nmie inqilicit faith in amulet- than in medicine, 
,iud he i- tupp'i-ed hr Cullen to he the originator of 
the anodyne necklace which was to lung famous 
in Tiie ‘'iib-'equent Gieek imtl lionian 

medical writers were meiu comjiiler.- from hhs writ- 
ing- ; anil .a- toon at liLs work- were trantlated (in 
the Uth century) into Arahic they weie at once 
adopted tliioiighoiit the Ea-t to the exclusion of 
all ijthert, 

GAi-LtriC-ti., G-tu;.xisr, aie wonls having icler- 
enee to the control ei.-ies of the period of the re- 
liial of lettei', when the authoiity of Galen was 
stiongly a-erted against all innovations, and par- 
ticulaily against the iutuvduction of chemical, or 
lather alcheniica! ideas and methods of tieatnieut 
into medicine. Tlie Galeuists adhered to_ the 
ancient forimil.a-, in which drugs were proseiibed, 
either in snh'Uuee or in tlie form of tinctures and 
c-xtract,s, iVc. ; while the chemists profe.-sed to 
e.vtraot fiuni them the e-sonces or quintes.sences 
iijuliitn the Jifth c— once, supposed to be 

p.uticularly })ure, a- requiiing rive processes to 
e.xtract itj— i.e. substances in small bnlk, jn-e- 
sumed to contain the whole virtues of the original 
drags in a state of extreme concentration, or puri- 
fied from all gross and pernieions or superlluous 
matter. 

Tlare lia.Tc been nuinerous edition- of Galon's writings, 
or parts of them ; tile moat accessible, as well as prob- 
ably the best, ia tliat of (J. G. Kubn (20 vols. 1821-33). 
For a general accjwnt of bis anatomical and physio- 
logical Enowledge, see Kidd in vol. vi. of Tntna. Fro- 
niic'ial iltd, Uii'J tsii,';/. -4,«!)c. (1837); Daremberg, Dcs 
Vwiniiismnces ih tfii/it.i (Paris, Lsil); and the epitome 
in English by J. U. Coxe ( Pbila. 1840 ). 

Galena, or Le \d-c;l.ixce, a mineral wliieli is 
c— entiidly a suljdiide of lead, the proportions being 
13'4 -iilplnir and SU'O lead ; lint usually containing 
a little -ilver, ,and sometimes oopiier, iron, Anc, 
.'intimuny, or selenium. It has a hardness equal to 
21-3, and a specilic gravity of 7‘2-7'6. It is of a 
lead-gray colour, with a riietallic lustre, is found 
ma—ive, or .sometimes granular, or crystallised in 
culte- or octaliedrons. It i- very easUy broken, 
and its fragments are cubical. It occurs in veins, 
bed', and imhedded masse-s, often accompanying 
other metallic ores, sncli as Anc-blende, in the 
older stratified rocfc.s, but most of all in what is 
known _as the carboniferous or mountain-liiue.stone. 
It is found very abundantly in some part- of 
Britain, and in many other countries, at, in 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Hungary', France, 
the United State.*, &c. Almost all tlie lead of 
conmierce is obtained from it. It sometimes con- 
tains s;i nuioh silver that the separation of that 
nieta! i- prolitahly carried on. The Lead (q.v.) 
i-s extracted from it by a very simple proce-ss. 

Galena, a city of Illinois, on the Fevie Eiv'er, 
d niilcs above its junction with the Mississippi, 
and 133 nules WNIV. of Chicago hy rail. The 
river runs here between high limestone blnll's, and 
the town is built on a series of terraces. It con- 
tains a custom-house, and a number of mills, 
foundries, and furniture factories, and e.xports a 
large quantity of lead (mined and smelted in the 
vicinity) and Anc. Pop. ( 1870) 7019 ; ( 18S0 ) 0451. 


Galeri'tcs {gala-us, ‘ a cap ’ ), a genus of fo.sail 
sea-urchin.*, peculiar to and abundant in the Creta- 
ceous System. The generic 
name, as well as tliat jiopii- 
larly given to them in the di.-- 
tricts where they abound— vn/.. 

‘ iSugar-loaves, ’ is descriptive 
of the elongated and more or 
le.ss conical shape of their 
shell. The body' in breadth 
is nearly circular orjiolygonal. 

The under .-urfaee is entiiely 
flat, and ha.s the mouth jdaced Galerites .ilbugalerus. 
in its centre, with the vent 

near the margin. There are live avenues of pores 
leaching from the month to the summit. These 
fo-sils are often found silicilied. The species ligured 
is one of the most ahuudaiit; it has received its 
specilic name from its resemblance to tlie white 
caps worn by' the priests of Jupiter. 

Gillci'in.S. Galerius Valerius Maximianus, a 
Homan emperor, was horn of limnhlo parentage, 
near Sardiea, in Hacia. Entering the imperial 
army, he rose rapidly to the highest ranks. In 
292 'iJiocletian conferred on him the title of Ccc.sar, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. lu 206-7 
he conducted a campaign against the Persians, in 
which, though not at last successful, he deci.sively' 
defeated their king, Naises. On tlie abdication of 
Diocletian (305) he and Constantins Chlorus be- 
came joint-nilens of the Koman empire, Galerius 
taking the eastern half. V'hen Constantins died 
at York (309) the troops in Britain and Gaul im- 
mediately transferred their allegiance to his son, 
Constantine (afterwards Constantine the Great). 
Galerius, however, retained jio-ssession of the east 
till liis death in 311. Galerius was a brave soldier 
and a skilful commander ; hut he i.s believed to have 
forced Diocletian to issue his famous edict of perse- 
cution against the Christians. 

Gale-slfurg, a city of lllinoLs, 53 miles WN1V. 
of Peoria by rail, the centre of a rich agricultural 
district. It has several foundriu-s, maoliiuo-sliop.s, 
and agricultural manufactories, and is the seat of 
the Lombard University ( Universnlist, 1857) and 
of Kiio.x College (Congregational, 1841), Pop. 
(18G0 ) 4959; (1880) 11,437. 

Galesville, a post-village of lYisconsin, 15 
miles ENE. of 171110110 , with a Methodist uni- 
versity' (1855). Pop. 410, 

Gulgacns, the name Tacitus gives to the 
Caledonian chief who offered a desperate re.sistance 
to the northward inarch of Agricola (86 A.D.), and 
was at lengtli disa-strously' defeated in the great 
battle of the Grampians. 

Galiani, Feruinando, an Italian writer on 
political economy, was born in Chieti, in the 
Neapolitan province of Ahruzzo Citeriora, on 2d 
December 1728. Although educated for the church, 
his favourite studies were philosophy, history', 
arclueology', and more especially political economy. 
He early gained a reputation ns a wit hy the pub- 
lication of a volume parodying, in a series of dis- 
courses on the death of the public executioner, the 
princiiial Neapolitan writeivs of the day. About 
the .same time he wrote M.s flr.st work on political 
economy’, entitled Della Muneta, the leading prin- 
cijile of which is that coin is a merchandise, and 
that its value and interest ought to he left free, 
os in otljer goods. His appointment as secretary 
of legation at Paris in 1759 bionght him into 
contact with the Encyclopiedists and the economic 
vvriters of that capital. Five years later he pub- 
lished Dialoghi sul CoMmercio del Grano ( * Dialogues 
upon the Trade in Com ’ ), in which he argues 
against both the extreme protectionists and the 
X>ure free-traders. After his recall to Naples in 
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1769 lie became bucocb-jively councillor of the 
ti'ibmuil of commerce ami ( 1777 ) minister of the 
royal domains. He died at Naitles, 30th October 
1787. .See his Currcspondance u'ith ililme. E’Ejiinay, 
Holhaeh, Giiiuiu, Diderot, &c. ( 1818 ; new ed. 1881 ). 

Galicia, funuerly a kingdom and afterwards a 
province in the north-west of Spain, hounded N. 
and W. in the Atlantic, S. by Portugal, and E. by 
Leon and Asturias, with an area of 11,310 sip iii., 
has heen divided since 1833 into the minor pro- 
viuees of Cornua, Lugo, Orense, and I'ontevedra, 
wliuse joint population in 1886 was 1,919,816. The 
couutiy is mountainous, being trar'ersed by oftsets 
of tUe'AstttiLan chain, rising in their highest peaks 
to about 6300 feet. The westernmost spurs, Caiies 
Ortegal and Pinisterre, project into the Atlantic. 
The immeruns short but rapid riveivs form .small 
e.stuaries which allord secure havens and roads. 
The principal river is the Minim, which, with its 
feeder the Sil, is navigable for small vessels on its 
lower cum.se. Galicia is one of the most fruitful 
portions of Europe, and has a mild, nourishing 
climate; but agriculture is in a backward con- 
dition, capiital is scarce, roads are bad, and railways 
are few. Rick meadows and dense forests occur 
everywhere, Imt the soil is more suited to the 
cultivation of garden-produce than of corn. Mines 
of lead, tin, copper, and iron pyrites are worked. 
The inhaliilants, called Gallegos, are a robust, 
vigovovia, industrious race. Great nuudievs of 
them annually visit central and southern iipaiu 
and Povtug.il, where they find employment as har- 
vesters, water-carriers, porters, lio. Chief exports, 
live cattle, preserved meat, eggs, minerals, fish, 
fruits, and giaiu ; imports, coal, oil, hides, spirits, 
sugar, and tobacco. Tlie principal towns are 
Santiago di Compostella and the two strongly 
fovtilied seaports Corufm. and Fevvol. Galicia was 
a kingdom, under the .Suevi from 411 to oSo, and 
again from 1000 to 1071, at which date it was 
finally incorporated with Leoii and Castile. 

Galicia (Poli.sli Ilalicz), a crown-land belong- 
ing to the Austrian monarchy, including the 
former kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria, tlie 
duchies of Auschwitz and Zator, and the gi-aml- 
duehy of Cracow, lie.s hettveeu the Carpathians on 
the ,S. and Russian Poland on the N., and between 
Silesia on the W. .and Russia on the E. Area, 
30,300 .sip m. ; pop. ( 1888) 6,370,837. >Vith the ex- 
ception of 100,000 Germans and 686,600 Jews, the 
inhabitants are of Slavonic race, the western part of 
Galicia being oceuiiied mainly by Poles, the eastern 
by Ruthenians. In religion about 2J millions, 
nio.stly Rutbenians, belong to the Greek Church, 
and nearly 2^ iiiillions, chielly Polos, to the Roman 
CaUudie 'Clnnch. Tlie soulbern portion of the 
country is a high terrace, tlanldng the northern 
face of the Carpathians. Thence the land slopes 
away northwards, through a low hilly region, to 
the deep plains of the Dniester and the Vistula. 
Theie are many large rivers — those in the west 
being feeders of the Vistula, those in the east of 
the Danuho and Dniester. The climate of Galicia 
is colder than that of any other portion of the 
Austrian empire, as it is freely e.xposed to tlie 
north and north-east winds. Yearly mean of 
temperature at Lemhevg, 46 '4° E. ; mean of July, 
66'9' ; of January, 25 ’2' ; annual rainfall, about 28 
inches. The soil is for the most part fertile, and 
produces oats, rye, and barley in sufficient quan- 
tity for export. Wheat, flax, hemp, tobacco, and 
oil plants are likewise cultivated. Fruit-grow- 
ing and market-gardening are prosecuted, also 
bee-keeping. Horses, cattle, and sheep are raised 
in considerable nuinbera. Wolves and bears are 
still found in the mountainous districts. One- 
fourth of the surface is covered with forests, 


which yield large quantities of timber for expoit. 
Kalt is tlie most niiportunt mineral. But coal, 
iron ore, sulpliur, lead, zinc, and petroleum 
are also extracted. The annual product of the 
petroleum springs is about 90,000 tons. There are 
about thirty-five iiiineial springs, most of them 
containing sulphur. The industries aie few, and, 
except the iiiaimfacture of cloth and the distilling 
of brandy and of petroleum, not important. 
Trade, however, chiefly in tlie hands of the Jews, 
is pretty active. Lemberg and Cracow, the prin- 
cipal towms, have each a university ; the former 
is the capital of the crown-land. Galicia is ruled 
by an Austrian governor and an iudejiendeiit 
diet; to the imperial diet it sends sixty-tluee 
memhei's. Galicia takes its name fioiii the old 
fortie.ss and town of Halicz, on the Dniester. 
The original .Slavonic inhabitants, the Rutlieues, 
were in the 9th century eonqueied by the Russians 
of Kieff. The western poitionof tlie country was 
ilepeiident on Poland, and afterwards on Hungary. 
In 1382 it u'as definitely re.stored to Poland, and 
l• 0 Iltiuued to belong to that country till the parti- 
tion of 1772, when Galicia became one of tlie crown- 
land.s of Austria. In 1846 Cracow, with the terri- 
tory belonging to it, u'as given up to the emperor 
of Austria, and by liiin (1819) annexed to the 
crown-land of Galicia. 

Galiez. See H.vwcz. 

Galignani, Johk AnTHOiiY and William, 
Parisian publi.shers, weie born in London, the 
former 13th October 1796, the latter 10th March 
1798. Their father, an Italian, founded an English 
Uhl-ary at Paris in 1800, and tiieie imhlished an 
English Mmthhj Jlcjmivnj, and in 1814 the famous 
newspaper, Giilignani'n Menscnf/er. 'She Messenger 
was much inipriived by his sons, who made it 
an important medium for advocating cordiality 
between England and France. The brotlieTS founded 
at Corheil near Paris a hospital for distressed 
Englishmen ; and in 1889 the Galignani Home for 
decayed lueinhers of the printing and bookselling 
trades was opened at Neuilly. The elder brother 
died 30th December 1873, and the younger 12th 
December 1882. 

Galilee (Heh. Gain, a ‘circle’ or ‘circuit’), a 
name latterly apjdied to one of the four Roman 
divisions of Palestine, originally referied only to a 
district of the tribe of Naphtali. In the time of our 
Lord, Galilee embraced the whole northein portion 
of Palestine from the Meiliteiranean to tlie Jordan. 
The district was divided into Hpuer and Lower 
Galilee, the former being hilly and well wooded, 
the latter level and very fertile. At that time it 
was mainly inhabited by Syrian.s, Pliumicians, 
Arabs, and' Greeks, with a few Jeivs. Tlie prin- 
cipal towns were Tiberias and Bepplioris; those 
that liguie in the gospels are Cana, Capernaum, 
Nazareth, and Nain. The Jeuisli inhabitants 
were held in low estimation by their brethren in 
Judiea, on account of their less rigid sentiments 
ill regard to religion. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem the despised Galilee hecaiiie the refuge 
of the proud doctors of Jewish law, and the city of 
'Tiherias the seat of Rahhinioal learnuig. The 
ruins of many fine synagogues are still extant in 
tills region. Galilee now forms part of the paslialic 
of Damascus, in the Turkish province of Syria, 
andj as of yore, is reiiiarkahle for its beauty and 
fertility. It atiU has a considerable nuintier of 
Jewish inhabitants. See Dr S. Merrill, Galilee 
in the Time of Christ (new ed. 1885). 

Tlie Sea of Galii.ee, called also in the New 
Testament the Lalce of Geimesaret and the Sea of 
Tibericcs, and in the Old Testament the Sea of Chin- 
nereth or Cmneroth, a large lake in the northern 
half of Palestino. Lying 626 feet above sea-level, 
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it i' 13 niilC'. Inn" liy 0 imi.til, luifl S20 feet deep. 
It oeciij'if' till" iiotfiiin ni a, "re.it lia'in, anil 
i- iinilfHiKte'lly of volcanic oiif;iji. Althonyh the 
fJorilan ninn into it ivil ;iriil tiirhiil from the north, 
and many watni and Inaekish =.priii,"^ aLo tinil 
tlii'ir u.iv tliitlior, it-- vateis are cool, clear, .mil 
'’pvi-i-t. It' 'limp' on the eii't anil north ^-idc;. arc 
haip .uid roi’kv : on the rrest, sloping ^adu-ally, 
and liiMiiiiiiitK- covmed uith vegetation. The 
Mirroiinriiii" -.cenery i' hardly heantiful, lint it^ 
a."iieiatiiJii' are the ino't 'acred in the trorld. It 
i' enrmiih to ineiitinn the n.iine* of some of the 
t-Pivn-! on it' 'Ii'ii'p'-, r>etli«ai(l.'!, CapeiTiaiini. 
Ma;,d!da. .and Tiheiias. In the time of Je.'Us 
tlie region imind aliout rv.as the moat densely 
popniated in ( ialilee ; now even its tisheries are 
almo't entii’cly nejtleeted. 

Gtllil^e, the name applied to a porch or cli.apel 
attached to a chniTli. in rvliich penitents stood, 
]ivoce"iiin' were foiiired, and corpses depO'ited for 
a time nrevinus to intetaient. In some religious 
hoij'p-. the galilee was the only part of the elmreh 
aece-'ihle to rromen : the monks e.aiiie to the 
galilee to '_ee their female rehatives — the women 
hemg told in the winds of Scripture, *He goeth 
hefiHC yon into Galilee : there .'liall you see him’ 
(Matt, xwiii. 7 ). -V poi'tion of the nave wtis sonie- 
tiines marked oil' liy a step, or, as at Dm ham, hy a 
lino of hlue mai'Iile, to mark the boundiuy to which 
women wem Ihiiited. There are galileea in the 
eatlredral' of Linenln (on wc't side of soutli tran- 
sept i, Ely (at we-t end of navel, and Dtirhain 
( west end of nave ). 

Galilc'j, G.vlile’O, one of the fathers of e.xpeii- 
nrenlal science, was horn at Pi.sa on the IStli of 
tehruary l.m Dy the desire of his father, the 
ilwcenihnt uf an ancient Florentine family, Galileo 
directed hi' c.arly studies to medicine, and' of coni-se 
the prevaihii" .Aristotelian pliilosonliy; hut the 
diigriias of this Inst lie .soon ventured to ili.slielieve 
and ilcsidsc. Entering the university of Pisa in 
loMl, he made there two years later one of his most 
inriijirtiurt discoveries. Happening to ohserve tire 
nsyrllatmus of a hmn/e lamp in the cathedral of 
l isa, he w.as struck with the fact that the oscilla- 
tions, no matter uhat tlieir I'arrge, -seemed to he 
acmiiiplislieil in erinal times. The correctness of this 
oh'crvatioii he at once proceeded to test, and then 
coniji.inn" the heat of his mviipuDe with the actioii 
ot the pemiuluni, lie concluded that hy iiieaus of this 
aju.ality of ostdllatimi the .simple petidulutii iiiiglifc 
lie made an invalualile agent in the exact mea.sirre- 
merit of time, a disoverj' which he iitilmed some 
nttv year, later- in the constniction of an astro- 
nojilical ci^k. Ahouc this time ijis iiTei>ressil)Ie 
liras tow, arils mechanical consti nction.s and exneri- 
niental .science received a new impulse from his 
h’ the principles of mathematics. The 
hist fruit ot lii.s ardent pursuits of tire new .studies 
was tire invention of ri hydrostatic balance anil the 
COumositLon of a treatise on the .specific eravitv of 
•soJul hfidie-- Tires-e rtdiievements secured Iiiin"tlie 
appoiiitment of professor of Matliematics in the 
univeixity Ilf Prsa where he propounded the novel 
theoreiii, that all falling bodies, great or Mnall 
descend with eilual velocity, and proved it, correct- 

summit 

01 the leaning tower of Pisa. This provoked Hie 
emmtv of Hie .Instotelians, rvJiose bitterness ivas 
evacerliated hy the cutting .sarcasms of the 
- nCCTssfuI I eraonstiator. Nevertheless GaJileo^in 
hiDl deemed it prudent to resign his chair at Pisa 

In the following year he was nominated to the 


chair of Mathematics in the university of Padua, 
where his lectures attracted crowds of pupils from 
.all p.arts of Europe. Here be taught anrl ivorked 
for eighteen years, from lbt)2 to IBIO. It ni.ay he 
remarked p.areiitlietically that he was the first to 
, adapt the Italian idiom to pliilosfi[iliic,al iustnic- 
I tion. Aniorig the vaiinus iliscoverich with ■uhicli 
he enriched science may be noticed a species of 
tlienuonieter, a proportional compiass or sector, 
.and, more important than nil, the refracting tele- 
scnjie for astronomical investigation. Tliis last, 
however, he .seems not to have invented entirely 
inileiierulently : an account of an iiistrniiieiit for 
enlarging di.et.ant objects, invented liya Diitelimaii, 
.seems to have reached him whilst on a visit to 
Venice in May 1609; thereupon setting his invent- 
ive wits to W'tirlc, lie constructed an apparfitn.s 
involving the principles of the telescope, I'uiiiilly 
imiiroving the cnnstnietion of his origin, al iiistiai- 
nient, (talileo now began a .series of astrouomical 
inyestigations, all of which tended to com-iiice liiin 
.still more of the eoiTectness of the Oo]iernic,aii 
heliocentrie theory of tire heavens, of the ti’ntli of 
which he seems indeed to have iieon early |ier- 
siiaded. He cnnchided that the moon, iii.stoail of 
being a self-lniiiitroir.s and perfectly smoiitli sphere, 
owed her ilhimination to reflectiiin, .mil that she 
presented an unectiial siirf.ace, divei'stlieil hy valleys 
and monntariiB. Tire Millcy-av.ay lie ju'raioiiiicud 
a tr.ack of countless separate stars, fitill iiim-o 
iiiiportant, however, was tiro Rcido.s of obsen-a- 
tions which led to tire discov’ery of the four satel- 
lites of Jupiter on the night of Hie 7th of January 
1610 (though it was not till Iho 1.3th of the saiii'e 
month that he came to the eonclusiim tliat they 
were s.atel]ites, .and not fixed .stars), which Im 
named the IMedicean stai-s, in Imininr of his pro- 
tectors, the Medici family. Ho also jii'ht iioticeil 
moyahle stmts on the disc of tiro sun, fmiii which 
he mfeiTed the rotation of that mi). In thi.s year- 
he was recalled to Florence hy the Graiid-duk'o of 
Tnse.any, who nominated him hia philosopher luid 
mathematician extraordiiinry, gave him a good 
s.al.avy, and exacteil from liiin no ilutie.s .sarm tlio.se 
of prosecn ting his .soientifre in vu.s Ligations niitr.am- 
inelled. _.4t Florence, ormtiiiiiing Iris astinmrinical 
observaftoji.s;, he disooi’er-ed the triple form of 
oaturn and the phases of Verms and of Mars. 

In ICll Galileo visited Koine and was received 
with great distirictiori, being enrollefl a luemher of 
tile J-,incei Academy. Yet the jmlrlication, trvo 
years later-, of Iris Dissertation on the kiolar Snots, in 
which Ire openly and boldly professed Iris nilhesion 
to the (-.opentirarT view, ]u-ovolved .again, st him the 
censure .and warning of tire eccle-mastical authori- 
ties. But this he partly hi-ouglit upon liiniself liy 
his aggressive attitude towards tlio cliaiiipion.s lif 
oithodoxy ,and even towards the Scriiitures, wliose 
^trononiical system he hesitated not to challenge. 
Galileo, however, promrsed (2GLh Felimary 1616) to 
rn +^“"1 ^ “ tnjiineiion, thenceforward not 

trines the condemned doc- 

tnnes. After that he seems to have hoeii again taken 

^ digiutaries 

m On i”’*® h’ personally he seeniH novel- 

to have lost their esteem. But in 10.32, ig-noi-iiig 
his pledge. ^ he published the Dicrlnno soimc i 
due inassmu Stsfem del MomIo, a work written in 
the form of a dialogue betu-een three fictitious 
interlocutoi-s, tire one m favour of the Copoi-iiic.au 

?nd Hie H.h-f Ptolemaic, 

nf tni A*- “Pn>i>l tmppoi-tei- 

of the Aristotelian school, H.ardly hail the vvork 

tion of the Inmiisition. Pope Urban VIII, previ- 
ously Cardinal Barherini, a friend and admire of 

Mm^fn thfe k GaMco had satirised 

Him in tins work m the person of the third inter- 
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locntor, ab one who was careless aliout scientific 
truth, anil wlio timidly adhered to the rigid tradi- 
tions of antiquity. In sjiite of his seventy years 
and lieavy infirmities Galileo was summoned hefoie 
the Inquisition, and, after a wearisome trial and 
incarceration, was condemned to abjure by oatli on 
his knees the truths of his .scientific creed. Since 
the year ITS!) alegend has been current to the effect 
that on concluding Ids lecantation lie exclaimed, 
iufto vocc, ‘E juir si imiove’ (Nevertheless it doe.s 
move). The question whether he was put to the 
torture or no lias given rise to a keen controvei-sy, 
in wliieli neither side can justly claim to have 
offered evidence that is finally conclusive. He was 
certainly .subjected to the CMmcii rir/orositm, the 
last stage of which is actual torture. But the 
official accounts of the trial make no mention of 
this last stage having been reached. On the other 
hand, it lias been asserted that the records of his 
trial have been tampered with. Galileo was further 
sentenced to an indefinite term of imprisonment in 
the dungeons of tlic Inqnisition ; hut this was 
commuted by Pope Uihan, at the request of Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of Tuscany, into permission to reside at 
Siena, and finally at Florence. In his retreat at 
Arcetri, near Florence, he continued with unflagging 
ardour Ids learned researches, even wlien hearing 
grew enfeebled and sight was extinguished. Just 
before he hecaiue totally blind, iu 1037, he made 
yet another astronomical discovery, tliat of the 
moon’s monthly and annual liliratioiis. He died on 
the 8tli of iTanuary 16k2, and was interred in the 
churoli of Santa Oroce, the pantheon of Florence. 
His disposilioii was genial ; lie en, joyed the social 
wit and banter of his chosen fiieiid.s; and the 
readiness with which he oftered or accepted atone- 
ment modified a somewhat irascible disj>o.sition. 
The great deficiencies in his character were a want 
of tact to keep out of dillicultio.s, and a want of 
moral courage to defend himself when involved 
in them. His biting .satirical tongue, more than 
Ids physical dincoi’erios, was the cause of Ids mis- 
fortunes. He loved art, and oultii’ated especially 
music and poetry. Ariosto lie knew almost by 
heart, and appreciated keenly the beauties of 
this classic. Tasso, on the other hand, he unduly 
depreciated, and severely critioi.sed him in Consitle- 
razioni al Tasso. His own style is iien-ous, fiowiug, 
and elegant. In addition to the discoveries and 
inventions alreadj- recorded we owe to the genius 
of Galileo the foriiiulatioii of the law of uniformly 
accelerated motion in the case of bodies falling freely 
towards the earth, tlie determination of the para- 
bolic patli of projectiles, the theory of virtual 
velocities, and the law that all bodies, even invisible 
ones lilce air, have weight. Tlie best edition of 
Galileo’s collected works is that by Alheri (IG vols. 
Flor. 1842-56). 

See Viviani’a Life of Galileo (1654); Heuri Martin’s 
Galilee (18CS); H. de I’Epiuois in Mevue des Questions 
Ifistoriqiies (1807), audies Piices thi Prods de Galilee 
(1877); Gehier, Galileo and die Jlbmische Curie {XS7G)', 
ierti, Gopernieo e Sistema Copcrnicano, and 77 Proeesso 
Orir/inaledi ftdiVfo (187G) ; "Wolilwilf, Jst Galilei yefoltert 
nonleiil (1877); Favaro. Galileo Galilei (2 vols. Flor. 
1882) ; "VVegg- Prosser, Galileo and his Judi/es (1889). 

Galingsilc, a name often ajiplied to the tnher.s 
of Ci/perus longus, and sometimes to the whole 
plant. The tnhers are of ancient medicinal repute, 
and are sometimes still eaten as a vegetable in 
Greece. See CypEKU.8. 

Gallon, a town of Crawford county, Oliio, at 
the junction of several railways, 58 miles N. by 
E. of Columbus, with several cigar-factories and 
machine-shops, two railroad-shops, and a foundiy. 
Pop. 5635. 

Galipcai See Angostura Bark. 


Galitzln, also Gallitzin, Galyzin, or Goly- 
ZtN, one of the mo■^t jiowerful and distinguished 
Russian families, whose memher.i, too numerous to 
catalogue, have been equally jirominent in war and 
diplomacy' fiom the ICtli centniy downwauhs. — 
Va-sili, .surnamed the Great, horn in 1643, was 
the councillor and favourite of Sophia, the .sister of 
Peter the Great, and regent during liis minority'. 
His great aim u'as to bring Russia into contact 
with the we.st of Europe, and to encourage the ait.s 
and sciences in Russia. His design to many 
Sophia, and jdaut himself on the Russian throne, 
miscarried. Sophia was placed by her brother in 
a convent, and Vasili banished (1689) to a spot 
on the Frozen Ocean, where in 1714 he died. — 
Dimitri (1735 — 1803), Russian ambassador to 
France and Holland and intimate friend of 
Voltaire and Diderot, and the Encyclopiedists, 
owes the preservation of Ids name mainly to his 
wife, the eelehrated Amalie, Princess Galitzin 
(1746-1806), daughter of the Prussian general. 
Count von Schurettau. She was veraavkable ior 
her literaiy culture, her grace and amiability of 
disposition, her sympatlietic relations with scholars 
and poets, hut, above all, foi her ardent piety, which 
found in Catholicism its most congcidal spliere. 
Having separated from her husband, .she took up 
her roMdence in Miinster, where .slie gathered round 
her a circle of learned companions, including for 
a longer or sliorter time Jacobi, Hemsterhuis, 
Hamann, and Count Rtolherg.— Di.MiTiti Augus- 
tine, son of tlie foregoing, was horn at the Hague, 
December 22, 1770. He became a Roman Catholic 
in his .seventeenth year ; and, tlirongh the influence 
exercised over him by a clerical tutor during a 
voyage to Anieiica, lie icsolved to devote himself 
to' the prie.stliood. In 1795 he was ordained a 
priest in the United States by Bishop Carroll of 
ISaltiniore, and betook himself to a bleak region 
among tlie Alleghany' Mountains, in Penn.syl- 
vania, where lie was known as ‘Father Smith’ 
( Smitli being orminally' a corruption of Selimettau ). 
Here he laid the foundation of a town, called 
Loretto, where he died 6th May 1840. He declined 
to return to Russia on liis father’s death, and as a 
Catholic prie.st was adjudged to liave lost his right 
of inheritance. Pie was for some yeans vicar-general 
of the diocese of Pliiladeljiliia. He was austere in 
his mode of life, hnt liberal in the higlie,st degree 
to others, and an aftectioiiate and indefatigable 
pastor, pie wrote various controversial worlcs, 
including a Defence of CcdhuUc Principles (1816), 
Letter to a Protestant Friend (1820), and Appeal to 
the Protestant Public (1834). See the Lives by 
Heyden and by Brownson. 

Galiiiiii. See BED.STR.\.y\'. 

Gall. A synonym for Bile (q.v.), the secretion 
of tlie Liver (q.v.). See also G.vlls. 

Gall; Franz Jn.sEVir, the founder of phreno- 
logy', was horn at Tiefeiihronn, near Pforzheim, on 
the' hordei-s of Baden and 'SViirtemherg, 9tli March 
1758. He studied niedicine at Strashnrg and 
Vienna, and settled in the latter city in 1785 
as a physician. From hi.s hoy'liood he had been 
attracted by the problems arising out of the rela- 
tions between the powers of mind, the fnnclions 
of the brain, and the external cliaracter.s of the 
cranium. In 1796 he began to give courses of 
lectures on Phrenology' (q.v.) in Vienna; hnt the 
lectures were prohibited m 1802 by the Au.striaii 
government as being suhver.sive of the accepted 
religion. Along with .Spurzlieim (q-v,), who he- 
cauie his associate in 1804, Gall riuitted Vienna in 
1803, and began a lecturing tour tlirongh Germany', 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland. He readied 
the height of liis fame when in 1807 he settled as a 
physician in Paris. On 14tli March 1808 he and 
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SiiurzSif-iin I'lT-onteil to the In-titute nf Fiance a 
nienioir of their Ji~emeiie', on which a committee 
of the lueinlier- ot that hoiiy (incImJing Pinel, 
Pnna!. amt Cuvier) lirew up an nnfavouralue 
7.’. Tlierenpon Gal! ami Spnvzheim puhlLUeil 
their memoir, Inb'Oihictihii tin Ctjtti'i itf J^JtifUij/ogte 
d't Crri-“i'i; tiiL snh-equently fnlloweilby 

iin- I-' Xfi-m/r (hSOii), anil 

hv -li'fiffi/ji'i' tf rimsiulutnc. ihi iijjdviitc Acivrnr 
(i vol-i. iNlh-hL, vdth an atlac of IfiO platea 
IliU, the two phie!ioloL'i>t-) having parteil in 1S13, 
the name of I lull alone i- prelixcd to yoL. 3 Miil -t; 
Mill it alone i-^ home hy a leprint of the phy.-io- 
logical portion of the work, entitled tinr Ifs Font- 
tiiiiii di Oi-r-'iw, cf anr I’lVfc? d,' rharttin: de !>es 
Pn.t'es (6 voh. Ivi-li, In ISII, in answer to 
acfmation^- of niateiialLni and fatalism hronght 
ag.iiii'-t hi^ ^v-teiii, ( lull pnhli«hed Dr's Di\j)ositioiis 
hrtir rs ik tJiiic r't ik rFiitrif. Ho continued to 
praeti^e niedifini; and pnv'-ne his lesearclie.s at 
Jluntrouee, near Pari'i, tiil his death, 22d August 
isii^. 

Gall, St. See Sr Galt.. 

Gallait, Lorn, a Tlelgian historical painter, 
was hoin at Tmimay in 1S12. and has become 
famous by pictures on sulifeots tioin the history of 
the Loiv’ I'Muntiies, such as ‘'riie Abdication of 
Charles V,' (ISil), ■ Alva viewing tlie dead bodies 
of Egmont and Hoin'flSjl), and ‘The Plagne of 
'fonuiay ’ (lSs2), wldch last tlie JUrn-seLs Museum 
pmvhasV-d for £4SW.i. He is a memliev of many 
academies at home and alnoad. 

Galinnd, .V.M'oi.njj, a French orientalist and 
audiicologist, was horn 4tU April 1646, at Rollot, 
near Mnntdidier, in Picardy. Attached in 1670 to 
the French eiuhassy at Constantinople, he three 
years later accompanied the amhassadnr Be Nointel 
to Syria and the Levant. In 1076, and again in 
167!)! he made rrther visits to tlie Last, where he 
gatheied valuable collections of antii[nities, and 
acqiiiied a good knowledge of oriental languages. 
In 1701 he was made a moiiiher of the Acadiimie de.s 
Inscriptions, .and in 1769 profe'«vu- of Arabic in the 
College de France. He died at Paris, 19tli Fehniaiy 
1717. The greatest iiait of Galland's writings relate 
to arclneolngiKil subjects, especially to the iiuniis- 
iiiatics of the East ; hut the work wliicli lias 
.secured liiiii the greatest reputation is his transla- 
tion of the Antliiiii Xii/hts in 12 vols. [Lcs Mille cf 
Unc Xiiifi, Palis, 1704:-S), the tu>t translation of 
the-e . stories made into any language of Chri.sten- 
dom ( see Ali.tni.tN XlOllT.s). Among his other 
writings we may lueiition Ditnilrs Roivirqnahlr.s, 
Bfjn.s Moil, ft J/o/’fmrs da Orinitnuj: (1694), and 
Lcs Conti's cf Fidjlcs IiidiciiMCs dr. Bidjtni ct de 
Lol'ia'ui (2 vo]s, 1724). See also Journal J Antoine. 
Gnllttnd /leiidiiut sroi si jour ir Cm,siantinoplc, lfJ7X 
7J, edited liy Ch. Scheter (2 vols. 18S1 ). 

(iklla Ox, or .S-iNO-l, a remarkahle .specie.s or 
variety of ox inhahiting Abyssinia. Tlie chief 
Iieculiarity is tlie extraordinary size of the horns, 
which rise from the forehead vvith an outward and 
then an inward curve, producing a very perfect 
figure of a lyre, and finally curve a little outwards, 
at the tip, to which they taper gradually. 

GaUa.s, a race of people inhahiting that part of 
Africa w Inch lies to the south and west of Harar 
and south of klioa, lietween 9“ and ,3“ 8. lat. and 
34" and 44^ E. long. Their racial affinities are not 
tet conclusively settled; the best antliorities 
regtird theni as belonging to the Ethiopic lirancli 
of the H.amites, and tlieir language as a uesceinl.ant 
of the ancient Geez of Abyssinia. Individually 
they are of average .stature, with strong, well-made 
liiiihs, skin of a liglit chocolate brovvn, hair frizzled 
but not woolly. _ Though cntel in war, they are 
of frank disposition, and faitlifully keep their pro- 
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inises ami obligations. They are distinguished for 
their energy, both physical and mental, especially 
those tribes, to the .south and south-west, which 
puiflue pastoral avocations, notably the breeding of 
houses, asscs, sheep, cattle, and camels, and those 
which live hy limiting, e.spedally the olopliant. 
These same tribes areino.stly still heathens, Lluiugh 
AIohammedanLm is rapidly making w.ay amongst 
them. The more northerly tribes who dwell about 
Harar profess a crass form of Christianity, derived 
from Abyssinia, and for the most p.art practise 
agriculture, ivaising cotton, durra, sugar, and 
coffee. The total Galla population, who call tliem- 
selves Argatta or Oromo, is ap]iroximatively 
estimated hy Ileclus at .si million.s ; the noi them 
tribes are put hy Paiifit‘'Clike at million. 
I’olitically they are divided into a great number 
of sejiarafe tribes (Itn, Arus.si, Xole, .larsso, Ala, 
Eniiia, M'alamo, Horana, &c.), which are fi'e- 
quently at w,av with one aiiotlier. But their inveter- 
ate centmy-long foes are the Somali on the north- 
east and east, who have gradually driven hack the 
Gallas from the .shores of the lied Sea and the 
extremities of the Somali peninsula, regions vvhioli 
weie occuiued hy them in the Ifitli century, just as 
on the other .side the Ahyssitiiaiis and iSIioaus have 
beaten them hack southwards. The country they 
now inJiahit is, generally speaking, a plateau that 
slopes .soiith-ea.stvvard to the Indian Ocean, and has 
a hilly, well-timbered surface. On the north, from 
Harai- to the Hawash, stretolies the watershed 
dividing the rivers that flow to the Hod Sea and 
Gulf of Aden from those that drain south-eastwards 
to the Indian Ocean, and culminating in two lime- 
.stone massifs (72o0 feet), called Concmla and Gara 
Mulata. The watershed seiiarating the rivers 
Wclii (with its trilmtary the Eior) and AVahi (also 
called Juba), which flow south-east to the Indian 
Ocean, from the feeilcm of the L^iiiier Nile I'cgion, 
skirts the western side of the (lalla territory. This 
remon, with plenty of vain.s and running streams, a 
rolling surface diversified with Iiill-cliains, and 
abundant vegetation, is well cultivated, and yields 
wheat, harley, beans, sorghum, sweet potatoes, 
llax, lentils, cotton, and eoflee. Its average eleva- 
tion is 7200 feet. Amongst all tlie western tribes 
inhabiting this region slavery i.s a recogiUBcd 
institution. See PanUtsolilce, Ethnoijvankio und 
Anthropologic dcr Sonicd, (Jallci, ‘unit ITarnri 
( Leii). 1886), and in Globus, 1889, and Cecchi, Fra 
Zeila alh Frontkre del C'q/fa (2 vols. Home, 188,>), 
Gallatin, Albert, financier and Kt,atcsman, 
was horn at Cleneva in 1761, and graduated at the 
iini_ver.sity there in 1779. In 1780 he went to the 
United States, where he engaged in Unde, and vvas 
for a time teacher of French in Harvard College. 
Afterw.ards he purohased land in Virginifi and 
Pennsylvania, and made his entrance into political 
life in the latter state in 1789. In 1793 lie was 
elected to the United States senate, and in 1793 
entered congress. In 1801-13 he was Secretary of 
t]ie Treasury, in whioli po.st lie wa.s of .signal service 
to his adopted country, and showed himself one of 
the first financier.^ of Ifis day. He took an im- 
portant part in the iipgotiatioii.s for peace with 
England in 1814, and signed the treaty of Ghent, 
From 1813 to 182.3 he was minister at Paris, and 
in 1826 he was sent to London as amhas-sador- 
extraordinaiy. On his return in 1827 he settled 
in New York, and devoted much of his time to 
literature, being chiefly occupied in historical and 
etlmological re.searches. He was one of tlie 
foimders and the first president ot tlie Ethno- 
logical Eociety of ^America ; and from 1843 to his 
death he was pre.sidunt of the New York Hi.storioal 
Society. He died August 12, 1849. His works 
include publications on finance, polities, and eth- 
nology ; among the.se last are The Indian Tribes 
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cait nf the Rocky Ulountaint, &a. (183(3), and Notes 
on the S'cini-ciciliscd Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Centred America (ISio). See the Lives hy 
Henry Adani', (1870) and .1. A. Stevens (in the 
‘American Statesman’ series, 1883). 

Gallaudet. See Deaf and Dumb. 

Gall-bladder. See Liveb. 

Gallc. or Point de (tALLB, a fortified totvn 
.ami seaport nf the smith- west extremity of the 
island of Ceylon, stands on a low rocky promontory 
of the same name, aiul lias a good harbour, formed 
hy a .sm.all hay. it has lost its former importance 
as a coaling and tvansliipping station for the great 
lines of steamers from Europe to An.strali.a and 
Chin.a since the completion nf the Iireakwater at 
Colombo (q.r.). It i.s the capital of the .southern 
province ot Ceylon. Pop. (1881) 31,713. See 
Ceylon. 

Gallc'tJO, one of the piincipal affluents of the 
Ehro (ij.v.). 

Galleon (Spanisli), a large ship formerly used 
hy the Spaniards to carry heme the gold, silver, 
and other wealth contiihuted hy the Mexican ami 
South American colonies. They were armed, and 
had nsnally three (w four deck.s, witli Imlwarks 
throe or four feet thick, and .stem and stern built 
up high like oastle®. They h.ad a [i.avticul.ar fesciii- 
afcion for Drake and other EH/nhethan rovei-s, who 
so contrived that many of them never reached the 
ports of Spain. 

Gallcvy, a word with .several ai)plication.s in 
aroliiteoture. A long pass.age or corridor is called 
a gallery. A long room, such as is frequently 
used for o.xhihiting pictures ; a raided tloor in any 
apartment, .sup[)orted on inllaus ; a long- passage iii 
tlie thickness of the wall, or .supported on canti- 
levers (as the Whispering Gallery of St Paul’s)— 
all these are called galleric.s. They were of very 
fi’equent use in the building's of the middle ages. 
The Iloodloft (q.v.) is a gallery running acros.s a 
church at the entrance to the choir, and supporting 
a large cross. Organ galleries arc also fiequent, 
either in the position of the roodloft, or at one end 
of the nave or transept, or corhelled out from the 
side-M'all. In old baronial halls the end next the 
door was usually screened off as <an entrance 
passage, .and above the .screen was almost invari- 
ably a gallery for musicians. In Scottish cai^tles 
snch a gallery was frequently con.structed in tlie 
tldckness of the wall. In the older German and 
Preneh churches the side-aisles were divided into 
two stories — the upper forming a gallery s.aid to he 
for the exclusive use of the women. The .arrange- 
ment of galleries in tiers one over the other, now so 
much used in churclies, theatres, &c., is entirely 
modern, dating from the 17th century. For gal- 
leries in the military and mining connection, .see 
Mines. 

Galley, a long, narrow row-boat, carrying a sail 
or two, but dependent for safety and movement 
mainly upon oars. These boats -n^ere called galleys, 
g.alleots, and brigantines ( or frigates ) according to 
their size ; a galleot Is a sniall galley, while a 
brigantine is still smaller. The number of men 
to each o.av v.aried according to tlie vessel’s size : a 
galley had four to six men working side hy side to 
each oar, a galleot hut two or three, and a brigan- 
tine one. A galley was ISO or 190 spans (of 9 to 10 
inches) long, and its greatest be.ani ivas 25 spans 
broad. Such a vessel carried two masts — the 
alharo maestro or mainmast, and the trinchetto or 
foremast, each with a great lateen sail The 
Genoe.se and Venetians set the models of these 
vessels, and the Italian terms were generally u.sed 
in all European navigation till the northern nations 
took the lead in sailing ships. These sails were 
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often clewed up, however, for the mariner of the 
Ifitli century was ill-practised in the art of taclcing, 
and very feaiful of losing sight of land for long, so 
that unless he had a -win'd fair .astern he preferred 
to trust to his oar.s. A .slioit deck at the prow and 
poop served, the one to carry tlie ligliting men and 
trumpeters and yardsiuen, ami to provide cover for 
the tour guns ; the other to accommodate the 
knights and gentlemen, and e-peoially the admir.nl 
or captain. Between tlie two decks, in the ,shi]i'.s 
waist, was the propelling power — .s.ay fifty-four 
benches or h.anks, twenty-sei'en a side, suiiportiiig 
each four or five slaves, whose whole lius-ine.-^s in 
life was to tug at the fifty -four oars. If a Christian 
vessel, the rowers were either Tuikisli or Moorish 
captives, or Christian convicts; if a B.arbary cor- 
sair, the rowers vv'oiild all be Christian prisoners. 

.Sometimes a galley-slave worked as long as twenty 
yeans, sometimes for all lii.s miseialde life, .at this 
fearful c.alling. The poor creatures were chained 
so close together on their narrow liench that thny 
could not sleep at full length. Sometimes seven 
men (on French galleys, too, in the 18th century) 
had to live .and .sleep in a space 10 feet hy 4. Between 
the two lines of rowers ran the bridge, and on it 
stood two boat.swains armed with long whip.s, which 
they laid on to the bare liack.s of the rowers with 
merciless .severity. Biscuit wa.s made to liast .‘-ix 
or eight month.s, each slave getting 28 ounces 
thrice avv'eek, and a spoonful of some mess of rice 
or hones or green stutl 'The water-cans under the 
benches were too often foul. The full complement 
of a large galley included, be.sides 270 rowers and 
the captain, chaplain, doctor, scrivener, boatswains, 
and master or pilot, ten or fifteen gentlemen adveii- 
turevR, friends of the captain, sliaiing his mess, and 
berthed in the poop, twelve helmsmen, .six foretop 
able-bodied seamen, ten warders for the captives, 
twelve ordinary seamen, four gunners, a carpen- 
ter, smith, cooper, and a couple of cooks, together 
with fifty or sixty soldiers, so that the whole equi- 
page of a fighting galley must have reached a 
total of about four imiulre'd men. 

What is true of a Em'ope.an galley is also gener- 
ally applicable to a Barhary galleot of eighteen to 
twenty-four oars, except tliat tlie latter was gener- 
ally smaller and lighter, and had commonly hut one 
mast and no castle on the provva Tlie crew of about 
two hundred men was veiy densely packed, and 
about one hundred soldiers armed with muskets, 
bows, and .scimitars occupied the poop. The rowers 
on Barbary galleys were generally Christian slaves 
belonging'to the owners, hut when tlie.se were nob 
nuuieroH.s enough other .slaves, or Anahs and Moors, 
were hired. Tlie coinpleuient of soldiers, whether 
volunteers or Ottoman janissaries, v.aried with tlie 
vessel’s size, hut generally was calculated at two 
to each oar, because there was just room for two 
men to sit beside eacli bank of rowers. They were 
not paid unless they took a prize, nor were they 
supplied with aiiytliing more than liiscuit, vinegar, 
and oil — everything else they found themselves. 
F'inegar and water with a few drops of oil on the 
surface formed the chief drink of the galley-.slaves, 
and their food was moistened biscuit or ru.sk and 
an occasional mess nf gruel 

A galleass was originally a large, heavy galley, 
three-ina.sted, and fitted wnth a rudder, since its 
bulk compelled it to trust to sails as well as oars. 
It was a sort of tr.ansilion-sliip between the galley 
and the galleon, and as time went on it hccame 
more ami more of a sailing ship. It had high 
bulwarks with loopholes for mnskets, and there 
vv'as at least a p.artial covmr for the crew. The 
Portuguese galleys in tlie Spauisli Armada mounted 
each 110 .soldiers and 222 galley-.slaves ; but the 
Neapolitan galleasses carried 700 men, of vvdiom 
130 were sailors, 270 soldiers, and 300 slaves of the 
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oar. In France the convict galleys vero gradnallj' 
superseded fioiii 174S by the Bagnes (q.v.). John 
Knox lahouied for eighteen months at the oar, anU 
St Mncent de Paul (q.v.) did niucli for the galley- 
slaves. See also Texeeme, Shipbuii.ding. 

Purttenbacli, Architeciura S^avaUs; S. Lane-Poolc, 
The Burlanj Corsairs Stoiy of the Kations ); ami Jl. 
Oppeiilieini.'m Genilcmuii’s Mai/azine (1SS5). 

<iall-fly, or GALL-tVA13P, names generally applied 
to anv inemlier of a large family ( Uyniiiidiu ) or 
Hvmenopterous insects, i iiost of the female.s of which 
lav theii egg.s in plants and by the associated irrita- 
tion produce galh. The insects are not unlike 
little wasps, with straight, thread-like antennas 
laterally coinpre.-ised abdomen, and long rvings. 

The eggs are laid in the 
XST" leaves, twigs, roots, &c. 

^.X'- r ' plants, which the 

motlieis pierce with 
their ovipo-sitors. The 
initation of the wound 
intnided and 
rapidly developing eggs 
a re.sults in pathological 

/( excreseencc.s or galls. 

^ -til ■ ^^’ithin these the larvie 

Iff,' Si'o'v, and 

I ? / twl either oat their way out 

' ' h i wliile .still grubs or ro- 

ly VEj main till the pupa .stage 

\-/ V i' I'hst and emerge as 

1 adolescent insects. A 

^ gall may contain a 

si\igle egg and larva or 
Fig. l.-^edeguar Gall of niahy, and both exter- 

Wild 1(0, se. foj.^ internal 

structure vaiy widely. 
Each gall-fly has its favourite or exolnsive host, 
and msually re.stricts its egg-laying to some special 
part of the plant. Wliile most produce true galls, 
soiue momhers of the family act like cuckoo.s and 
utilise galls already formed by other genera. Others 
again depart more widely from the general habit 
and deposit tlieir ova in other insects. The geneva 
Cynip.s, Aphilotiix, Andrious, Neuroteru.s, Spatlie- 
gaster, liiorhiza all form galls on oak.s ; Rliodito.s 
is the cause of mo.ssy e.xcrescences on ro.se hushes. 
Among those which utilise already formed galls 
Synergua aiul Aula.x are important genera; while 
Iljalia, Figites, Eucoila, and the minute species of 
Allolrin are in their youth parasitic on other insecUs 
.such as Hies and plant-lice. 

The reproductive relations of gall-flies are very 
interesting ; iii niauy case.s parthenogenesis mi- 
donhteilly ocours ; in .some species — e.g. of lihodiles, 
no males have ever been found ; in other forms the 


Fig. 1.— Beileguar Gall of 
Wild Rose. 





Fig, 2. 

a, oak &all nrodneetj by Ciuiiji'! qm-ais-faUi; h, section 
ot gall; c, gall-insect (.Ciinijis Quereus-MU). 

males ivlien they occur are very few in proportion 
to the females._ It must he empliasised that many 
gall- wasps distinguished by entomologiat.s as sejia- 
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rale .species or even referred to diH'orent gmici'a 
have turned out to he tho parlheuogeuelic and the 
sexual form.s of one siiocie.s. A common lifc-liislory 
is as follows ; (n) Out of a summer-gall mole and 
female forms emerge; (h) the femalo.s lay theii' 
fertilised egg.s and give origin to winter-galls in so 
doing; (c) trom these winter-galls there aiiso par- 
thenogenetie females wliieli in their egg-hiyiiig 
produce the .summer-galls from which we .siarled. 

Among the eomnion gall-was]iH Ci/nipn (jiiciriis- 
foUi makes the cherry-galls of oak leaves; t\ 
linvtoria produces lUe well-known ink-gall ol (he 
Levantine oak ; llhodUrs rosir forms Ihe eurimis 
and familiar ‘ ISedegliar ’ (ipv.) exeresecuee on wild 
roses. 

See Galls, Ink, iNsrer, rAii'i'in!NofiHNKSiH. For the 
life-histories, see Adlov, Sfi H soil . /. iriss. Xoafiii/ii, x.\xv. 
(1881); Annuls and jMnf/rizhic of Natural Jlislorji (nth 
series, vol. vUi.) ; llassult, Giniiid. linlonioloiiisl (1878- 
75,]). 01); W. IC. Lrooks, JB redit// {I'ndL'niunv, 

Galliai'tl, the name of a lividy diiuee, the siuue, 
according to Ilrossaril, as the lionutnvsrft, a liD'ourile 
dance with tlie Italians. 'I’he a,ir is iiiosUy in ;] or 
-J time, but sonu'timi's also in '! or ^ time, 'i'hc 
tempo is also ipiiek and lively, witli a flowing 
melody, hlaiiy galliiird tano.s are still oviaiil, 
distingnisliei! by such names as 'I'/ir Kiii(i <f/h'ii- 
m/ir/r'n lla/lirinl, Thr Karl of Jissr.v's (Irdiiard, and 
the like. 'J'lie word is due lo tho Spaiii.sli ifa/lardii, 
of dubious origin ; Diez n'fii.si’s lo eoniieet it u'itli 
i/idn and (inlhiid (Si)au. ijiiliiidr] on aeeouiit of the 
(loiihle ,1 and the I’reneli form ijadlanl, itself nio.st 
likely ot Celtic origin. 

Gallic Aoid, Il(VII|,I>„iIk(>, is an acid wliieli 
exists in .small (|Uiintily in gall-miis, in viilouia 
(the acorii-cnp of (,>iii'iriis ii’c/i/ujri), in divi ilivi 
(the pod ot Virsidjilma eoi'/iir/u ), in sninaeU, and 
other vogetahle.s. It is ii.smilly prepared from i'll!!- 
nuts, which, in addilion to galUe aehl, eonliun a 
large projiortion of liimiin (tiiniiiii arid or gallo- 
lannie acid). When the gall-imis are dige.sled 
witli Avalor for .some weeks fermentation lakes 
place, and tlu> tamde acid is gradually eonvi'ited 
into gallic acid. Tlie .same re.sult is olitaiiied more 
quickly if sulpluu'ic arid ho present. 'I'o obtain 
pure gallic :icid the gall-mils are boiled with water, 
and tile liot liquor .separated. On eooliiig' gallie 
acid crystallises out, and is further ])urilli‘d by 
solirUon in hot water and treatuieut with luiiiuiil 
cliareoiil. 

It forms delicate, silky, aeieuliir erystiils, nearly 
colourless, and having a sourish taste. 1 1 is soluble 
in 3 parts of lioilhig water, lint only in lODof rohl 
water, and on this aecouiiL it can lie readily ]iuri- 
lied by rccrystallisatioii, With .selnliiou of iron 
salts (forrie) it produces a hluo-hlaek colour, mid 
linally yields a black preeii]Uato on exposure to the 
air. Ileiiee it may he used in the production of 
ink, for which purpose it has soiuo advantages over 
tannin or gall-nuts. Whim tho crystals are strongly 
heated pyrqgallie acid is produced ami suhliuies 
I over. (Jallic acid is a useful astriiigeiil. As it 
does not coagulate allmiiien it is visidily ahsorhed 
into the blood, and in this way it is (ill'leaeions in 
Tinglit’s disease. AVluirc a dee.ided local astringent 
cfloct is desired tannic acid is uiuoli more ixiwerful. 

Gallican OUarcli, the desig'uatiou applied to 
the Catliolie. (llmroh in Fraiiee, in re.s])e(il, of the 
more or less iudojioudeut attitude wliieli it formerly 
occupied toward LUe Itoman Hoo. 

Fhimisliing Uliri.stiaii ooiimmiiitios already ex- 
isted ,at_ Lyons and Vienne at tho time of the 
poi-soontioii under Marcus Auvolius, when the aged 
hisliop I’othiuus was martyred (177). fl'lie origin 
of these ehnve.Uos is traced princqially l.o Asia 
Minor, where Ivemous (q.v.) was liorni and tlicy 
were in intimate coimeotiou with Miiiynia and 
other chiu’cho.s of tho East, Tho historian (tregory 
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of Tnm'f. ( 6tli century ) .spccalcs of .seven uii.ssion.iry 
liMiops sent to Caul from Rome, of whom Satuv- 
nimi.s .settled .it Toulouse, Dionj'sius .it P.ivis, and 
Tronliiums at Arle.s. Rrohahly his aeuount is a 
comoination of variouR loo.il traditions of the Hwt 
hishops of important town.s uith a much e.irlier 
n.iri’ative of the martyrdom of Saturninu.s under 
Ueoina (2.o0). Although sluiring in the general 
literary inferiority of M''ostorn ecele.sia.stios clurini' 
tlio early period, the church of Gaul numhere .several 
eminent names in the literature of the .Sd, 4th, and 
5bh centuries. T’he works of Iremeus, Snlpieina 
Severu.s, Hilary of Poitiers, Hilary of Arle.s, Vincent 
of Lerius, Prosper, Victor, Eiicherins, Salvian, and 
Gregory of Tours oorahine to form a body of litera- 
ture of which the later Prcnch Church is not un- 
reasonahly proud. The liierarohical organisation 
of the church in Gaul was from an early period 
among the most complete and regular in western 
Christendom ; and in the conncil hold at Arles in 
314 we may recognise the title.s of many hi-shoiis of 
sees whioh' are still vopresontod in the episcojiate of 
lA'ance. 

Rut the history of the Gallioau Church, so far as 
reg.irds the developiuimt of those pecnli.iv ]iriiici|iles 
which have .acquired the distinctive name of ‘ (hilli- 
canism,’ hegiu.s at a muoh later period. Prom 
circumstance,s which are dill'ereutly viewed liy the 
ojiposite sohooLs of theology, the pajiaoy began, 
from the very date of the estahlLsluaeut of the 
Western Kiiipire, to o.verci.so a largo iiillneuco 
over the civil rh 'well as ecclesiastical adains of the 
aeveral Europuau Idiigdoms, On the other hand, 
owing to the iuliniale eoimcetioii hotweeu the 
church and statu in most of these Idiigdoms, and 
especially to the feudal relation.s hotweeu the 
crown and the church diguitarie.R, the crown also 
assorted a eorrelative claim to certiviu privileges in 
respoot of ocolo.siastical alliurs. The satisfae.toiy 
adjustment of these conllioting claims was the 
groat problem of lueilieval polity ; and the altorna- 
tions of the .struggle hotweeu thorn form the staple 
of medieval history, In the church of Prauoc the 
party luaiutaiiuug the iirerogativos of the French 
crown and the inivilcge.s of the national church of 
Franco against the adver.so olainis of the Roman 
sue gave to the principles which they profos.sod 
the name of Gallicanisni. This name has come 
to (lesiguato, in geucr.il, that system in Roman 
Catludie theology which, while it rccogriiaes the 
primacy of the Rom.iii ])onLill', by divine right, over 
the universal church, yet assorts the iiidopondonce 
of uatiimal churches in many details of sclf-govorn- 
mont and of local diacipliuo, and limits the papal 
prorogative.s by canon, s and decrees of general conn- 
cils and by the laws of the universal churoh. It 
must he added that, while the Gallicnn theory to 
this extent claims exemption froui the authority of 
the pope, it acquiesces, to an almost proportionate 
degree, in the assumption of ecclesiastical authority 
on the part of the state. 

Wo can rooogni.so the working of these ))rinci|)les 
in the ojipositiou which the so-called Isuhnian 
decretals (see Ganon Law) encountered in Franco. 
They ■wove omhodiod, during the reign of St Louis, 
in tlio Pragmatic Sanction of 12G9, which provided 
that ti\6 administration of tlw. cimreh slmwld be in 
conformity with ‘ the common law, the canons of 
Couneils, and the statutes of the ancient Fathers.’ 
They were carried to their oxtrome extent by 
Philiiipc lo Rel in his oontest with Boniface VTIt. 
Tlio eonllictiug claims of the rival popes in the 
Western schism ^ tended still more to weaken 
the iiapal authority; and the oxpoclie.nt of con- 
vening a general council to pronounce upon these 
claims gave prominence to one of the loading 
dogmas of Gallicanism— the superiority in point of 
authority of a general council to the pope. The 


diaciplinaiy eniiotinents of the councils of Constance 
and Basel wore mainly directed towards the limita- 
tion of the papal authority in the exercise of chui'oh 
patronage; and these enactments were in the main 
embodied in the French law by the celebrated 
Pramnatic Banction (q.v.) of Bourges in 14,37. 

The Pragmatic Sanction was superseded in 1510 
by the Concordat of Bologna between Leo X, and 
Francis 1. 'This treaty gave the nomination of 
hLshop.s to the crown, and the right of instiluLiiig 
them to the nope, hut it was" with the greatest 
relnctancc, and only ‘at the express command of 
tlio king,' that the Parlement of Paris rogi.stered 
(1518) the )mpal hull t)uvt condemned the Prag- 
matic Sanction. The purely Galilean prinei]ilcs of 
the councils of Pisa, Con.stance, and Basel still 
remained the standard expi'e.ssiou of French con- 
victions as to the rightful position of the church. 
The groat jurists Pithon and Diinin, in asserting 
the llhcvlics of the church, equally enforced the 
privileges of the crown. Ttwas a contest hotweeu 
Louis XIV. and Innocent XI, regarding the so- 
p.illed right of Regalia— the right claimed by 
kings of receiving the revenues of a hisluipric 
during a vacancy, and of presenting to honelices 
ponding anew appointment — that led to the famous 
jleclaralion of Ihe French Clergy in 1082, whioh 
has since been regarded as the charter of Gal- 
licanibin. This formulary emanatod from an extra- 
ordiuai'y asseinhly of 35 hishops and 36 other 
clergy convened I'ly I'oyal nnthority at Paris, 19th 
March 1082. It urns drawn up by Bossnet, .ind 
consists of four articles. The lost declares that 
‘the jurisdiction of St Peter and his snooesHors 
in the Rom.in see as vicars of Christ on earth, 
allhough divinely hostowed, is conlinod to things 
spiritual and apiiortaining to s.ilvation, and does 
not extend to ciinl or temiimal all'aiis.’ The 
article therefore declares ‘ that pvinco.s are not 
subject in tenqioral things to any ccolu.siastioal 
authority;’ th.it they cannot bo deposed 'cither 
directly or iiidii'eotly by the power of the keys, and 
that their .snhjec.ts'camiot be disponsejl from their 
suhjocliou or released from their allegiance.’ The 
second article renews the declaration of the Conncil 
of Constance with regard to tho Rn]ieriority of a 
goneval conncil over tho pope, and declares that 
that article i.s not to he restricted in its apiilicatioii 
to n peiiod of schism such as existed at the time of 
tho council. The thii’d assorts that the authority 
of the pope is ‘ lo he reslriclod by the canons of tho 
univorHal church,’ and that ‘the rules, customs, 
and iiisUlutions of the Gallicau kingdom and church 
remain in full force.’ This is tho article which 
asserts the celebrated ‘ Gallican Liberties.’ Tho 
fourth article, while it concedes to the pope ‘ tho 
cliief part in questions of faith,’ and jivofesses that 
‘his decrees extend to each and every church,’ 
nevertheless mainbains ' that his jnrtgmont is not 
irreforumhle, nnlo,ss it shall have been conlirmed by 
the consent of the entire church.’ The chief rules, 
customs, and institution, s_ of tlio Gallican Church 
referred to in tho third article are, that tho Gallican 
Church docs not receive all the decrees of councils 
and of po ))08 in matters of discipline, and that those 
only .ire in force wliich are so received ; that tho 
GaUican Church hoWs itself free to receive or reject 
tho rules of the Roman chancery ; that the Roman 
pontiff cannot levy any impost from the French 
clergy williont their own cmisont ; that lie cannot 
bestow of his own motion on a foreigner anyheuefioe 
within the Frencli Church ; that neither ho nor his 
legates can hear If rcnch causes in ‘ tho first instance,’ 
and that in oase.s of appeal he is hound to assign 
native judges to hear the appeal, even if the 
appellant should he a metropolitan or primate ; that 
the French bishops shall not he required to attend 
any general council except with the permission of 
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the crown. The last of these ‘cusloiiis,’ as also 
those which make the receiving or not receiving tlie 
general canons of discipline optional in Prance, and 
which practically throw the decision into the hands 
of the ci^'il power, have been with much show' of 
reason denominated the ‘ Slaveries ' rather than 
tire ‘ Liberties ’ of the Gallican Church. 

Tliis Declaration was strenuously enforced for 
the next ten years by Louis XIV. It was condemned 
by Pope Alexander VIII. in 1690, by Clement 
XL in 1706, and again by Pius VI. in 179_i; hut 
both the acceptance of the articles and_ their con- 
demnation were understood to he with certain 
re.servations. The Gallican Churcli underwent 
very extensive modilloations at tlie close of the 
IStii and the beginning of the 19th century. 
The enactment in 1790 of tlie ‘civil con.stitution 
of the clergy ' introduced a large infusion of the 
democratic clement, Tiio churcli was lir.st secu- 
larised, and then .swept away, till Lonaparte, as 
First Consul, restored it in a fre.sh concordat with 
the pope (1801), Yet the conlliet with lioiiie 
•still continued, and in ISIO a decree of the emperor 
made the declarations of 1683 once more the latv of 
France. Pins VII. was forced by circumstances to 
enter into the concordat of Fontainebleau (1813), 
in which his right to the institution of liishops was 
not recognised, hut on the advice of Ids cardinals 
his acceptance of tliia tre<aty ivas .speedily recalled. 
After the Restoration tlie king agreed to a new 
concordat with tlie pope (1817), superseding the 
agreement of 1801, and returning to tliat of 1516; 
hut tills ‘ghost of the past’ found little favour 
with the French people, and in lS‘i6 was met by a 
solemn declaration of all the bisliop.s tliat tliey 
still adhered to the propositions of 1682. In 1830 
tlie relations of churcli and state were again revised, 
and the freedom of all confessions was declared. 
The constitution of 4th Novenibor 1848 guaranteed 
payment by the state to the clergy of all religions 
recognised by the state then or at a later time. 
Under the Second Empire the influence of Rome 
steadily increased, .spite of the anihiguoiis attitude 
of the emperor. 

Within the 19tli century the opinions of the 
French clergy underwent a decided change. The 
Gallican doctrines were much le.ss coniiiioiily held, 
and in a less extreme form, and fell into great 
discredit with the cliiirch party. The climax of 
this reaction was seen in the conduct of the French 
liLshops at the Vatican Council (1869-70), in which 
a great body of them were foremost in renouncing 
the Gallican articles and accepting the doctrine of 
papal infallibility ; and even those who, like Bishop 
Dupanloup of Orleans, contended for the opposite 
view, in the end acquiesced in the decision of the 
majority. In Franco at the present day the old 
theological divergences .seem to have passed out 
of vieu’ in presence of the conflict between the 
modern state and Ultramontanism. 

The chief antliorities are Kthou, Les Lihertis de 
VEglise OalUcane (1594, 2 vols. foL 1639); Dajmy, 
Preuves dts LdtertCi de V£(jlUe Gailicane (1638); and 
UosBuet, Defenaio Dedaraiionis (Luxemburg, 2 vols. 
1730 ; French trans. 2 vols. Paris, 1735). See also De 
Maistre, De VDuliae Gallicane and Du Pape (2 vols. 
1820); Dupin, Les Libci-m dc VSulise Gallicane [P&xis, 
lS24;_new ed 1860); Bordas-Demoulin, Zes Pouroirs 
Gonstitnlifs dc VEyliae (1S65) ; Huet, Lc Gallicctnisinej son 
passe, sa siiuatim prSsente (1855); Puyol, i’lMdss sui’ la 
Senovation du Gallkanisme (2 vols. 1876); AV. H. 
Jervis, Sistory of the Ghurch of France from the Con- 
cordat of Dologna, 15U A.D., to the Revolution ( 2 vols. 
Lend. 1872), and its sequel. The Gallican Church and, 
the Revolution (1882 ). 
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■seven years later. The authority of Gallienus was 
limited almost cnlirely to Italy, for throughout tlie 
provinces the legions for the most part revolted, 
and raised their commanders to tlie dignity of 
Cmsars. Hence the period is known in history as 
tlie Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In the East the 
lionour of the Roman arms was maintained by 
Aiirelian, Prohus, and otlicrs, wlio found a useful 
ally m Odenathus, vnlcr of Palmyra, and ids wife 
Zenoljfa, to wliom Gallienus cntru.sted the care of 
the w.ar against the Persians. In the Almost, liow- 
ever, dangers thickened about him. Aureolus was 
proeJaimed emperor liy the legions of Illyricnm, 
and, having marched into Italy, he seized Milan, and 
proceeded towards Rome. Tire wav between the 
two was carried on for some time with undecided 
siicce.ss, bub Gallienus, ndiilc besieging lii.s ad versary 
in Mediolammr (Milan), was murdered by some 
of bis officers, 268 A.D. Ho was .succeeded liy 
Claudius II. 

<i;alllnaccou.8 Birds ( Lai. ffalhi.e, ‘a cook’), 
ov IlASOKES ( Lat. , ‘ scrapers ’ ), an old order of liirds, 
mchuliiig the Fowls, , Sand-grouse, IIcmi]iods— o.g. 
Tuvnex, and often also tlie Pigeons. Tlic title 
Gallimv is often .still used to includo the pheasant 
family (Phasianidio), the gron.se (Tetmonida'), the 
saud-gronso (Ptcroolida'j, the Tnniieida’, the 
momid-makeis (Dfogapoduda'), the cuuikhows and 
guana (Cracidic), the Timimnns (Tiimmidm), alto- 
getlicr over 400 .sjieciea and about fonrsciiru genera, 
and including forms of high antiquity. Intcre.sting 
analogies have been pointed outlietwcon tliia order 
of birds and the order of Riiminanta among Mam- 
mals, in tlie complexity of the digo.ative organa, 
bnlkiness of the frame, low intellig'enco, easy 
domestication, nsefulne.as to man, and pvononohs 
to variation from the influence of oxtuvnal oir- 
cumatanccs, giving rise to dillcrent liroedH. See 
Poultry, Giiou.SB, PinsA.SANT. 

Galliunlo. See AVateu-iusn. 

Gallic, JuNfUS Anfj!UR, the Roman pro- 
comsiil of Acliaia imder Claudius wlion Ht Paul 
was at Corinth, 53 .t.D. He was brother of the 
famous Seneca, and had iirocnved liia name by 
adoption into the family of Cfallio tlio rlietorician. 
He resigned the government of Acliaia owing tn ill- 
health, and later is said to have been put to death 
liy Nero. Tlie narratii’c in the Acta tolls how, 
with regard to tlio clamour of the Jews again.at 
Paul, he wa,s ‘not minded to he a judge of tlicae 
matters,’ and liow ‘ Gallio cared for none of tlic.se 
tlung.s;’ hence Ids name has hecouio a synonym 
for a carolesB, easy-going, and indill'orcnt man 
who keeiis himself free from trouble and resiionsi- 
bility. 

Galliot) a Dutch vessel carrying a main and 
a mizzen mast, and a large gair-nminsail. Galliots 
—strong-built, llat-hottomed ships— of 400 to 500 
tons burden, were formerly used also as bomb- 
vessels. The word is nUimatoly a dimiimlii'e of 
Low Lat. ffa/ea, ‘ a galley. ’ 

Gallip'oli (tlie Kallipolis of tho Greeks), a 
town of Boutliern lta)y, is built on a stecii insu- 
lated lock in the Gulf of Taranto, connected witli 
the mainland by a bridge, and is 59 miles liy rail iS. 
of Briudhi. Tlie liailiour is prolcclcd by a mole 
and fortified. Tlie town contains a handsome 
cathedral, and is remarkable for its oil-tanks, 
excavated in the solid rook, in uhicli olive-oil i.s 
deposited for exportation. Pop. 8083. 

Gallipoli) a seaport of Turkey, on the poiiin- 
.sula of the .same name fthc .inniiiiH ra -. 
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most important commercial town on the Hellespont, 
ami still retains consulerahlo trade. Thei'o are two 
liarhonrs, extensive bazaars, and some inannfao- 
tnrcs. Gallipjoli is the headf)uarter.s of theTuvkish 
fleet, and tlic seat of a Greek hi.shon, and contains 
numerous mosques and fountains. The population 
is .sliffhtly over 15,000. The town wa.s taken by 
tlie I’ln-ks in 1350, and formed their earlie.st Euro- 
jiean possession ; and here the allies disembarked 
rlurin^f the Crimean war. 

Gallipot, the name fjiven. to a pot nainte,d and 
glazed, commonly used for medicine. The word is 
a oorrnption of the Old Dntcli (/iBi/iiot, and already 
appears in Beaumont and Eletcher, glcti being the 
same as the North Bh-iesic glay, ‘shining,’ and 
cognate with Ger. ylatt ami Va\"' glad. 

Gallitzili. See G.ilttzin. 

Gallium (.sym, Ga, cq. 60'S) is a motal dis- 
covered by M. Lecoq do Boisbandran in 1S75 in a 
zine-hlende found in tlie Pyrenees. It Inm also been 
found in blendes from Aaturia and from Bonsberg. 
Strange to saj’, its properties and its salts wore 
jiredioted before ib.s exi.stenco -was known by 
Mondeleoff, in virtue of bi.s Peritidic Law (see 
ATowa Theory, Vol. I. p. So2). Gallium is of a 
blnisli --white colour, and has a specilic gravity of 
a'O, It possosse.s the remarkable property of fusing 
at 30'1° C, (76° P, ), and vemaining liquid when 
cooled down even to 0°. If, however, the globule 
of molten metal bo tmiohod udth a fragment of 
-solid gallium, it at once solidilie.s. Heated to 
bright redness in contact with air gallium does 
not volatilise, and only a very thin coat of o.xide 
is formed on the surface. Gallium, which has no 
industrial ^ iiniiortanoc, dissolves readily in hydro- 
chloric acid and in caustic potash witli evolulion 
of liydrogcn. It forms one o.xide, GUjOa, which is 
in.soluhlo in water, hut soluble in potash and 
ammonia. 'The chloride, nitrate, and sulidialc are 
all very solnhlo in '\;'ater j the sulphate combines 
with ammonium sulphate to form an alum. 

Gnlloinaiiia. See AiiOLOM.-iNiA. 

Gallon, the standard unit of measure for liquids 
througliout the United Kingdom, It has e.xistecl 
as a measure from the earliest times, and in con- 
se(iuence has undergone many changes. The oldest 
exchequer standards preserved in the Standards 
Office include a Wincliostcr com gallon, of a 
capacity of 27‘ii cubic ino.he.s, constructed by order 
of Henry VIT. ; Queen Elizabeth added a standard 
ale gallon in 1001 of 282 culiic inoho.s, and Queen 
Anne arlded in 1707 a standard wine gallon of 231 
onhic inches. All these standard measures, how- 
ever, were abolished in 182-1, wlion the present 
imperial gallon, containing 10 11). of distilled water, 
weighed iii air (the barometer being at 30 inches, 
and the thermemoter at 62° E.), was made the 
standard of capacity for liquid measures. Tliis 
gives 277 '274 cubic inches, and by subdivision or 
ihultiplioatinn of this standard the other measures 
can easily be found. See WEIGHTS AND Measuee-S. 

Gallotannic Acid, a synonym of Tannic 
Acid (q.v.). See also Gallio Acid. 

Galloway, an extensive district in the south- 
west of Scotland, once somowliat larger, bnt now 
entirely eomin'iscd in the shii '0 of Wigtown and 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. It enjoys a remark- 
ably mild climate, and has long Ijcon famous aa a 
pastoi'al country, its breed of small horses and of 
largo hornless black cattle heintr i 
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diversity of scenery — mountain, lake, and stream, 
as well as dreary waste and almost nathlo.ss inonr. 
There is no mineral wealth and hardly an industry, 
hence the inhahitant.s are almo.st ontii'ety con- 
cerned with the primitive occupations of man — 
tilling the soil, sheep and cattle rearing, and lish- 
ing. They are simple, hmie.st, and Tio.spitahlo, 
with almost evci-y virtue proper to a peasantry save 
severe morality. A more detailed account of the 
country and its productions will be given irnder 
the heads Kiekoudbeigut .and WlGTOlVN. 

Tlie province owes its name to the fact that 
the natives were called Gall-Gacl, or foreign 
Gaels, at finsb because of their falling under the 
foreign rule of the Auglian-s ; hnt as the Piets 
of Galloway they continued to ho known so 
late as the Battle of the Standai'd in 1138. Their 
geographical po.silion had shut them oil' fi'oin 
their northern congeners, and they continued umler 
their ancient names a distinct people till the 
12th century, and pi-oservod theii- huigiiage— wliich 
was substantially identical with Gaelic—till the 
iOth, when it finally disappeared before the 
Hefonnation and Uie n.se of Liiwland Scotch in the 
parish churche.s and schools, leaving only a rich 
crop of idace-names wmulo'fiilly siniilar to those 
of Ireland and the south-western Highland.s of 
Scotland. The carlie.st inhahitant.s are .styled by 
Ptolumj' the X’ovttnfai, to the west of the Nith, 
with two towns, Liirnj/hihia at Wliithoi'u and 
licngomnm on the eastern .shore of Loch Ityan ; 
,antl the Bclgova’, covering Dnmfi'ie.ssUire, with the 
towns Trlmonthim, Uxdlwn, Corda, and Cnr- 
hcmtm'igum, the sites of which ai'o placed by Jlr 
Hkeuo on liin'cnswark Hill, on Y’ardlaw Hill, at 
Sanquhar, and at the moat of Uri', hetwoen Nith 
andllcp. Tacitus tells ns that Agricola concoutratod 
a force in that part of Bi'itain which looks on 
Ireland, and most authorities identify this with 
Galloway rather than, as Mr Skene, with the 
modern county of Argyll. This view is borne out 
by the discovery of Homan forts in Wigtownshire 
and the Stewartry in situations corresponding with 
tho.se of tlio towns of the Novanta' described 1 ) 3 ^ 
Ptolemy as e.xisting in the time of Hadrian. 
Galloway was subdued 1)3' the Northunilniau 
Anglians of Bernicia dining the 7Ui century, and 
goi-erneil by them for ahont two hnneb'ed yeai'.s, 
and it was to this period ajiparently that the 
modern name is due. After about three centuries 
of more or less complete independence, intoi'rupted 
only by Nor.so ravages and at length by a peiiod of 
Norse Bupre)nac 3 ', A wna recovered h 3 ’ Malcolm 
Canmore, granted as an earldom in 1107 to his 
youngest son David, and on his accession to the 
tlivono in 1121 formally united with Scotland. 
Of the native lorils of Galloway we read of a 
doubtful ‘Jacobus, rex Galwallhu ’ as one of the 
eight tributai-y jn'inces who waited on Edgar at 
Chester in 973. A moi'o l)iatorical figure is Eoi'giis, 
appointed first Earl of Galloway, afior the fall of 
Ulgrio and Diivenald, lords of the Galivenscs, at 
the Battle of the Standard. With Somorled he 
made an nnsncoessfnl revolt against Malcolm IV,, 
and was obliged to give his lordship to his sons, 
Uohtred and Gilbert, wlio in their turn, when 
William the Lion was taken prisoner at Alnwick 
in 1174, attampled, hut in vain, to throw off tlie 
Scottish 5 'okB, even oflering fealty to England. 
Boland, a son of Uchtred, did hoiimge to Heni'y II. 
of England, and his son Alan, ■who 
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Robert Bruce in liis struggle with England for the 
Scotti'=h crown. The province was traversed 
successively bv Wallace, Edw’ard I., and Bruce, 
and was at length subdned for his brother by 
Edward Bruce in 1308. Again in 1334 it was 
seized by Edward Baliol, but his power was at 
length overthrown, and in 1369 the eastern part of 
Gaflorvay was granted by the crown to_ Archibald 
Douglas, surnained the Grim, who built himself 
the stronghold of Threave Castle on a small island 
in the Dee. His haughty and turbulent descendants 
built up a power so formidahle a,s to threaten the 
crown itself, until they fell liually in 1455, when 
the lordship of Galloway was attached to the 
crown. These ages of troubles had generated a 
turbulent spirit among tlie Galwegians, and it was 
long before they .settled down into peaceful and 
industrious citizens. They achieved a more hononr- 
alile eminence by their devoted ]o5’alty to tlie 
Covenant, which they had embraced with all their 
ancient ardour. Not all the iufamotia cruelties 
cairied out at the bidding of a corrupt government 
by Turner, Grierson, and Claverbouse could crash 
tlie spirit of these ‘wild western Whigs’ whose 
rnartyr-gi'aves are scattered over the moora of 
Gallow'ay. 

See ,Symson’s Description of ffnlloica//, fOS4 (1823); 
JIurrav’a Literary LLtsiory of Galloway (1822); Mac- 
kenzie's Siatory of Giilloway (2 vols. Kirkc. 1841); Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s History of the Hereditary Sheriffs of 
Oalloway (1804); P. H. JrKerlie's History of the Lands 
and their Oiniers in Qalloimy (6 vols. 1870-78); Sir 
Herbert E. Maxwell’s Studies on the Topoyraphy of 
Galloway ( 1887 ) ; and C, I. Elton’s article, ‘ The Piets of 
Galloway,' in vol. i. of the Arehatoloyical Review (1888). 

Galloway, Muli, of, a hold headland of 
precipitous rook, the southern extremity of the 
peninsula called the Rhlnns of Galloway, in 
Wigtownshire, and the most southern point of 
Scotland. It is IJ mile long, and i of a mile broad, 
and rises to a height of 210 feet at its eastern 
extremity, on wbioli stands a lighthouse 00 feet 
liigli, whose intermittent light is visible at a 
distance of 23 nautical miles. Tlie summit of the 
lighthouse commands a magnifleent prospect of 
sea and .sky, e.vtending to the Isle of hlan, 23 miles 
to the south, to the coast of Ireland, 20 miles to 
the west, and sometime.s even to the Cunibrian 
mountains, more than 50 miles distant. The Mull 
is part of tlie parisiz of Kii-kniaideu, and is 5 miles 
fi’om Drumore and 23 .south of .Stranraer. 

GallowglaSS, a heavy armed foot-soldier in the 
ancient Irisli wars. They are grouped with kernes 
in Shakespeare’s Mueheth (I. ii, 13) as coming from 
the western isles of Scotland. The word is of 
eoume Iiish, fornred from qiolla, ' a man-servant,’ 
and cognate with the well-known gillir. 

Galls (when lai'ge, dry, and imt-Iike often called 
Gall-huts, also Nut-galls and Oak-apples) ai'c the 
abnormal vegetative giowths pinduced in variou.s 
plants througli the introduction of the eggs, and 
the develmmient of the larv;o of tlie various gall- 
insects. The economic usefnhiess and conseiiueut 
commercial importance of so many of the larger 
forms, es.sentially due to the nresenoe of a large 
quantity of tannic acid, will lie noticed under 
Tanhixg. See also Gall-fly, Gallic Acid. 

Gall-stone. See Caloulds. 

GallllS, C. Coeneliu-S, a Roman poet, born at 
roriim Julii (znod. Frejus), in Gaul, about 66 B.c. 
He lived at Rojiie in intimate fneiidsliip ■with Virgil, 
Asinius Pollio, Varus, and Ovid, and was appointed 
by Augzistus prefect of Egypt, but fell deseiwedly 
into disfavour and was banished, whereupon lie 
ended his disgrace with his own sword about the 
year 26 B.C. Gallus was reckoned the founder of 
the Roman elegj', from his four books of elegies 
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upon his mistres.s Lycoi'is, of which hut a few slight 
fragments have come down to ns. IJis name was 
adopted liy W. A. Becker as tlie title of his ux'll- 
kiiown picture of Roman domestic life; GiiUns, 
Nomisc/ie Szenen aiis der Zell A vgusts ( 1838 ). ,See 
Volker, Cummcntuiio da C. Galli viia at scrijitis 
(1840-44). 

GallllH, Tiiebohianijs, Roman enijicroi' (251- 
253 A.D.), was the successor of the ill-fated Dcoiu,s, 
and is memorable only from Ibe diabonourable peace 
which he purchased from the Goths, followed by 
a dreadful pestilence in Italy. His end was to be 
murdered by his own 60111101-8. 

Galop, a lively kind of dance of Gerniau origin, 
somewhat resembling a waltz, danced in ^ time. 
Bee Dancing. 

GaLston, a village of Ayr.shire, 5 miles RE, of 
Kilmarnock by rail, with manufactures of mnsliuH 
and lace. There is coal in the noighhoui-hood. 
Top. 4085. 

Galt, a town of Canada, iirovineo of Ontario, 
stands on the Gzand River, 26 milcH by rail E. by 
N. of Hamilton. The onvinins of the town arc 
noted for their beauty. The chief imluslries are the 
manufacture of ilimi-, niaehiucH, casL-ii'on, jiajior, 
M'ooden ware, and leather. GiUt wan founded in 
1816. The inhahitanls riumherod 5187 in 1881, the 
m.ajority being of Scotch dcsoeut. 

Galt, John, Scotch novelist, was horn at Irvine, 
in Ayrshire, May 2, 1770. His father, wlio was 
captain of a ship in the West Indian trade, left 
Ayrshire in 1780, and fixed his z-i'siduiieo in 
Greenock. In tliat town Galt received his odnea- 
tion, and was then jdaced in the custom-lumsu. 
He remained tliei-e till 1804, when, panting for 
literary distinction, he proeoedod to Jjondon with 
an epiii poem oiz the hattlo of Largs in hi.s ])ovtnian- 
team On roacliing the metropolis ho -(irmtud his 
epic, hut, becoming dissatislied with its merits, 
ultiiizately witlidz-ew it from tlie nmi-kot. A flora 
few years his health began Ui fail, and ho was 
obliged to seek relief in a more genial climate. zVt 
Gibraltar ho imado tiio aeijnaintance of Imvd Byron 
and his fiicnd Ilolihomse, and tho throe Iravellurs 
became fcll()w-voyagci'.s; but soon after Galt scjiar- 
ated from bis ziew friends to visit Sicily, Ibeii JMalta, 
and finally (Ji-eece, whei'e bo again I'onewed liis 
acquaintance with Byron, and liad an inten’imv 
witli Ali J’aclia. Ho next Tiracooded to Gonslant- 
inople, and afterwards to tlie Hhoi-es of tlie Jllack 
Sea. Oil one occasion when detained liy quaran- 
tine he sketched six dramas whicli were afterwards 
given to the world. On ills return lie puhiislied 
with considerable succo.ss ins J.eUcrs from tha 
Levant, iiut first displayed distinct and individnal 
power in Tha Ayrshire Lcgutcos, which appeared in 
Blaclnvood's Magazine in 1820. Us Hiuiccssm-, The 
Annals of the Parish (1821), met with umpicstion- 
aWesucoe,s.s, .and remaiiiK his masterpiece, Having 
hit on tho true vein he worked it assiduouHlv, and 
produced in miiok succession ,SVr Andrrw U'\i/ltr, 
The Entail, The Sfaaiiihoiit, and Tha Provost. ' He 
tlien diverged into tlie walk of iiislorical romance, 
and published llini/im Gilhmrx, a tale of the 
Covonanlera ; The iSpannife, lloikdan, and Tho 
Omen. These works, although full of striking 
scones and really good writing, were not sosnccos.s- 
fill as his earlier and less ambitious perform anees, 
(Salt, wlio.se liivmls were ahrays c((ua]l,y full of 
literary and oommorcial umlertakiiigs, n-as now 
busily engaged in tbe formation of tlie Canada 
Company ; Imt before be left England for bis dis- 
tant scene of lalionr be gave to the world Tho Last 
of the Lairds. 

He departed for Canada in 1826, but tliree years 
later returned to England a ruined man, and at 
once vecommonced his literary labours with his 
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iisviiil vapuUty. His fivst novel was Lawria Todd, 
which was followed by ;S'o«f/(CH«an, a romance of the 
days of Queen Mary; and this by a Life of Loid 
Di/roii, which ran through aev’eral editions, hnt 
winch was roughly handled by the critics. In 1834 
he published his Literary Life and Miscellanies in 
three volumes. He now returned to Scotland, 
utterly broken in health and spirits, and after 
sull'ering several attacks of paralysis, died at 
Greenock, 11th April 1839. 

Galt was a volundnou.s and unequal writer, hut 
while some of his productions are already forgotten, 
others will peri.sh only with the language. In de- 
jncting provincialism, in representing life as it Hows 
on in small towns and villages — communities in 
which the successful shopkeeper may .aspire to he 
the chief magistrate, and in which the minister is 
the most important jier.sonage — he is without a 
rival. He possesses rich humour, genuine pathos, 
and a rare mastery of the Scotch dialect. —His son. 
Sir Alexander I'illocii Galt, horn at Chelsea, 
0th September 1817, was elected to the Canadian 
parliament in 1849, .and rvas Hnanee minister in 
185S-(i;l and lS(14-C)(i. In 1880-83 he was High 
Cornmi.s.sioner for Canada in Ilrit.ain ; and he served 
on the Washington Treaty and Halifax Fisheries 
Cominia,sions. He i.s a G. (J.M.G. 

G-altOll, Fkanci.s, F.B.,S., grandson of Dr 
Era.smus IJarwin, and cousin of Charles Darwin, 
was horn at Duildeslon in 1822, and educated at 
Kiu;^' Edward’s School, liirmiiigham. He .studied 
medicine at the Birmingham Hospital anil King’s 
College, Loudon, and graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1844. Having in 1810 
travelled in North Africa, ho explored in 18.i0 
lands hitherto unknown in South Africa, pub- 
lishing his oxiiericnoes in his Narrative of an 
N.rplorer in Tropicid Houth Africa, which oh- 
tained the gold medal of the Ilojuvl Geographical 
Society, and in Art of Travel, ivliich passed through 
live editions between ISSo and 1872. IHs invosbi- 
gatious in meteorology are recorded in Meteoro- 
(jraphina, published in 1863. A inemher of a Mete- 
brological Coinmittoe of the Board of Trade, he was 
iqipoinlcd one of the committee entrusted with the 
parliamentary grant for the Meteorological OHico. 
Latterly ho has .specially devoted himself to the 
jirohlem of heredity, publishing Ncrcditary Genius : 
its Laws and ConseQueiwcs {IHQd) ■, Experiments in 
Pamjenesis (1371); English Men of Science: their 
Nature and Nurture (1874); Life-history Album 
(1884); Natural Inheritance (1889), &c. He was 
general .secretary of the British Association, 1863- 
08 ; Prc.sident or the Anthropological Sections, 1877 
and 1885 ; rresident of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1885-86. 

Galvani, Lukji, a fauiou.s anatomist, was horn 
at Bologna, 9th September 1737, studied theology 
and .subsequently medicine at the university there, 
and in 1762 was bleoted profe.sBnr of Anatomy. Hi.s 
lectures enjoyed much popularity, and among other 
writings two treatises on the organs of hoariug and 
on the getiito-nrinary tract in birds added considcr- 
ahly to his reputation. But Galvani owes the wide 
celebrity attached to his name to his discoveries in 
animal oleotrioity. The story of the convulsive 
nrasoiilar movement.^ produced in a skinned froghy 
a chance contact with a scalpel may he dismissed 
as unfounded ; there is evidence that Galvani’s 
views were based on oxporiineuts patiently con- 
ducted for many years before the puhlic,ation of his 
De virihus Electricitatis in Motu M useulari Qomvien- 
tarius (1791). Ho was romoved for a time from 
his post hoeausa of his refusal to take the oaths 
pi'esorihed by the Cisalpine Republic, of which 
Bologna then formed a part ; hut he was afterwards 
reinstated, and died 4th Deoembor 1798, in Bologna, 


where his statue was erected in 1879. Most of 
his writing.s were published in a quarto edition in 
1841-42 by the Aeadeniy of Seienec.s of hi.s native 
city ; hut several manuscript treatises by him were 
discovered there in April 1889. 

Galvanism is one of the names of a particular 
branch of the science of electricity, given in 
honour of Luigi Galvani, from whose observations 
and experiments the historical dev-elopment of 
current electricity dales. The term itself is rarely 
used now; and the .subject will be found treated 
under Electiucity. There are, however, other 
expressions which have been derived from the .same 
soorce, and rvliich are in common use. Such are 
galvanic current, g.alvanic cell, galv.anio battery, 
and galvanometer. Voltaic may he, and very 
often IS, used in place of galvanic in the first three 
expressions ; hut galvaiioiiieler is the one name for 
,an instrument which measures the strength of .an 
electric current by means of its effect upon a 
noighboiiring magnet. The gradual disuse of the 
term galvanism is probably due to the recognition 
in these later times of tlie fact that, although 
Galvani’s experiments were the lieginning of the 
new era in electricity, it is to Volta that wo arc 
.specially indebted for the devolopmenl of the 
science along purely physical line.s. 

Cfalvaniscd Il*on. This name is gii-en to iron 
rvliicli lias been coated with zinc to prevent its rust- 
ing. Tho iron is simply dipped in the melted 
zinc, and tho name does not imply, as might 
he supposed, that any definite galvanic process 
is undergone. Galvanised iron first came into 
use about 1837, when iron cooking-vessels lycre 
treated in this way. Since then tinned iron 
has come into use for cooking-vessels, and galvan- 
ised iron is now employed chielly for roofing piir- 
pose.s, Imokets, telegrayih wire, chains, lito. The 
proce.s.s of manufacture i.s \-cry simple. The zinc is 
melted, and dry sal-ammoniac poured on the to]). 
This fuses and form.s a protecting layer, keeping 
tho surface of the metal clean. The iron plates or 
ves.sels, having been carefully cleansed by nieaiiB of 
dilute hydrochloric acid and scrubbing with sand, 
.are now introduced into the molten zinc, which 
immediately forms an alloy with tho iron, and ren- 
ders it incapable of rusting. Caro must be taken 
not to immerse the iron for too long a time, for the 
alloy of zinc and iron melts at a comparatively low 
temperature, and there is a danger of destroying 
the vessel which is being galvaniseil. Galvanised 
iron i.s not so tough as iron ihself, but still tho free- 
dom from rusting makes it specially applicable for 
many pmqioses. Galv.anised iron water-pipes are 
now much employed in houses, but steam-pipes of 
this material are unsatisfactory : when expo.sed con- 
tinuously to a moist steam heat, g.alvanised iron 
seems to become corroded, and small holes make 
their appearance. Galvanised iron is, of course, 
niiauitalde where any acid is present, and any pre- 
paration containing vinegar will assume a disagree- 
able taste if placed in a galvanised vessel. 

Galveston, a seaport of Texas, and the largest 
city of the state, is .situated on Galveston Island, 
at the opening of tho hay of the same name into 
the Gulf of Mexico, 214 miles ESE. of Austin by 
I'ail. The island is n low strip of land, some 30 
miles long by 3 broad ; the hay extends northward 
from the city to the mouth of tlio Trinity River, a 
distance of 35 miles, and has a breadth of from 12 
to 18 miles. Tho city contains a Catholic cathedral, 
the Catholio University of St Mary, and the Texas 
Medical College; and it has several foundries, 
Hour and planing mills, and maohine-shop.s. Its 
harbour is the best in tho state, proteoted since 
1887 by a breakwater ; and steamers make regular 
passages to New Orleans and the Gulf ports, 
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Hiivauaj New York, anil Liverpool. Colton and 
cotton-.seed oil form the great liiilk of the foreign 
exports, and in 1887 e.xceedetl 817,000,000; the 
foreign imports in the same year reached §1,765,612, 
while the trade with the other .states of the Union 
aggregated ,§110,000,000 {imports, .§80,000,000; e.x- 
ports, §30,000,000). Pop. (1850) «77; (1870) 
13,818 ; (ISSO) 22,218 ; estimated in 1889 at 50,000. 

Galway, a maritime county of Ireland, in the 
province of Coimaught, and, after Cork, the 
largest of .all the Irish countie.s. Area, 1,569,505 
acres, of wliicli a little more than one-Imlf if, arable. 
Pop. (1831)414,681; (1871)248,458; (1881)241,662, 
of whom 234,183 were Roman Catholics. It is 
watered in the east by the Shannon, the Suck, and 
their feeders ; and in the west by Longha Mank 
and Corrib, and by the streams which fall into 
these loughs and into Galway Bay. In the south 
are the Blieve-Baughta Mountains ; and in the 
west are the Maani-Tnrk Mountains, and the 
well-known Twelve Pins, a strildng mountain 
group, oulminating in Beuhaun ( 2395 feet). This 
western portion of the county is wild and romantic; 
the hills are separated by picturesque glens, and by 
.secluded and heautiful loughs. Bonth-west from 
Lough Coyrih to the sea h the district called Conne- 
mara, which contains vast hogs, moors, lakes, and 
morasBes, and pre.sent.s a jioeuliarly bleak and 
dreary aspect. North-east of Coimem.ara is Joyoels 
Coiuitry, and soiitli-east of it ia lar-Connaught, or 
yVesterii Cunnnuglit. The shore is much broken, 
oft'ering many hays that serve as harhonrs for 
large vessels, and is fringed xvith numerous islands. 
The climate is mild and humid, hut in low-lying 
localities is sometimes unhealtliy. The richest 
soil occurs in tlio district between the head of 
(^alway Bay and the Shannon. Agriculture and 
fishing are the most general pursuits. The lakes 
and loughs, as well as the coasts of Galway, are 
well stocked with fish. The county abounds in 
ancient remains of the Celtic as well as of tho 
Euglish period. Baths and cromlechs are nimiei*- 
oua ; there are seven round towers ; whilst of many 
monastic rtiin.s the finest is that of Knockinoy, near 
Tiiam. Since 1885 Galway county has returned 
four nienihew to parliament. 

Galway B.vy is an inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the west const of Ireland, between the counties 
of Galway and Clare. It is a noble sheet of water, 
and offers great facilities for an extended com- 
merce— -hoing 30 miles in length from west to east, 
with an average breadth of about 10 miles, and is 
slieltered by the Arran Isles. 

Galway, a municipal and parliamentaiT 
liorongh of Ireland, a seaport, and county of Hself 
stands at the mouth of tlie river Corrib, on the 
north shore of Gahvay Bay, 50 miles NNAY. of 
Limerick, and 127 \Y. of Dublin by mil. The old 
town of Galway is poorly built and irregulai-. In 
the wall of a house here is the ‘ Lynch Stone, ’ hear- 
ing a skull and crosshones, and coimneinorating a 
mayor of Gahvay, James Lynch Pitasteiihen, coin- i 
monly called Alayor Lynoh.’ who, in 1493, like ' 
Lrutus of old, condenmed his own son to death i 
tor the murder of a Spaniard, ami to prevent his I 
being rescued, actually caused him to he hanged i 
fi-oni a window of the old piison on that site, i 

rlence some have den ved Lynoh Law (n.v.). The < 

new town consists of well-planned and spacious 1 
streets, and is built on a rising-ground which i 
slopes gradually toward the sea and the' river. 1 
A s^Wrb, caliei CladAagh, ia mliabiied Tuy 1 
hshennen. who exclude all strangers from their 1 
society. Galway is the .see of a Catholic bishop, ,s 
tat IS in the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Tnam! 1 
|l“'.l'™p/re tlie Ernoiforni church c 
(Episcopal) of St Nichola,s (1320), ,St Augustine’s s 


d Catliolie Chiii'ch (1859), monaslerios, nimue,rio.s, tho 
n county ooiii't-house, barracks, prison, infirinaiy, 
e itc. tiiieen's College (1849) hn.s eighteen pro- 
1, fessors and about a hundred students ; ils quad- 
II rangular huihliugs are spacimis and haiulsonio. 
:- Gahvay has thmr-inills, a distillery, a foundry, 
) extemsive salmon and sea fishing, a good harliour, 
I. with docks that admit vessels of 500 toms, and a 
lighthouse. During 1858-64 a line of stean)er.B 
® plied between Galway and tho United Btates. 
“ The exports consist mainly of agricultural produce, 
wool, and black marble. Galway roluni.s one 

■ meinher to jiarlianient. Pop. (1801) 20,686 ; (1881) 

■ 15,471, of whom nine-tenths are CatholicH, 

f Gahvay was taken by Richard de Burgh in 1232, 

} and the ancestors of many of tho leading faniilie.s 
^ now re-sident in this quarter settled here about 
’ that time. Prom the 13th till tho uiiddlu of the 
I 17tli coiitnry the place continued to ri.se in com- 
mercial importance. In 1652 it was taken by Sir 
Charles Cooto after a blockade of several months ; 
and ill July 1691 it was compelled to survcntlcr to 
General Ginkell. See Plardiman’s llintufy uj ike 
Toimaiid County of Galway (Dublin, 1820). 

I Gama, Y-lnoo d.V, the greatest of Portugueso 
navigator-s, wa.B bnni about 1469, of good family, 
at Bines, a small seaiiort in tho province of 
Alemleio. lie early distinguished himself as an 
intrepid mariner, and, after the return of Bar- 
toloineu Diass in 1487 from his vonlurosomo voyage 
past the Caiie of Blorms had determined iCing 
Joho to make explorations farther, was appointeil 
by his .sncocs.siir, Manoel the Portunato, to com- 
niand an expedition of four vessels, manned with 
160 men. At tlie anmo time he was Xui'iiisheil 
lyith lettem to all the potentates lie was likely to 
visit, among them the mythical ‘ Prester John,’ 
then suppo.sed to be reigning in splendour somo- 
wjieve in the east of Alrioa. Thu littlo fleet loft 
Lisbon 8th_ July 1497, hut was vexed by tom- 
pcstiioiLs winds almost the whole way, and was 
tonv uionths in reaching St Helena iky. After 
ronncling tlie Cape, in spite of dreailfiil stoniis and 
nmtinie.s among Ids erew,s, he made Melinda early 
in the following year. Hero he found a Hkilful 
Indian pilot, next steered castwarclH across the 
Indian Ocean, and arrived at Calient, in India, on 
Hie 20th of May 1408. The znmorhi or ruler ol 
Oaliout was at first _ merely su.sjiiehms, but soon 
uecaiue, at the instigation ol tho ieiilous Arab 
luercLaiits, actively ho, stile, until at length Da 
Gama had to light his way out of tho liarlioni’. 

In ibepteiuhcr 1409 he oast anchor at Lisbon, and 
was received with great distinetion, and orcateil 
a noble. 

i'""'*!dintely despatched a, squadron 
, ship.s, umlcr Pedro Alvarex Cabral, to 

establish PorUigimse settlements in India. Sailing 
w**''" ’l,''®®bivards ho di.soovercd the nnknown coast 
of Brazil and, after losing half his ships, at length 
iimle Caheut, where ho founded a factory. Here, 
after Cabral s de])avLnro, the forty Portuguese wdio 
hail been left behind wore murdered by the natives, 
lo avenge this insult and secure the 'Indian Ocean 
coniiiierce the king fitted out a now squadron of 
twenty ship.s, wlueh sot sail umlcv Da Gama’s 
[ coimiiand in 1502, founded the Portuguese colonie.s 
ot Mezambiqiie and Sefala, bombarded Calicut, 
destioyed a fleet of twenty-nine slims, and ox- 
torted a peace with suitable iiulciimilioation, ami 
reached the Tagu.s with Ihirtoen richly-huleii vo.ssels 
before the close of December 1503. Da Gama 
rad etteolcd his purpose with marvollouH dosiiatch, 
but not without cruelties that have loft an imiclilile 
stain upon liis name. For tho next twenty ycai'.s 
® I Evora, while tlie Portuguese 

conquests in India increased, presided over liy five 
successive viceroys. The fifth of theso was 
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imfortunate that King Jofio III,, the .'•uceessor of 
Jlanoel, ■was ooniiielled in 1524 to saiiimon iJa 
Gama from iiis seclusion and desiiateh him, vith 
the title of viceroy and a fleet of thirteen orfonrteen 
vessels, to the scene of his former triumphs. His 
Iii mnes.s and courage succeeded in making Portugal 
once more re.specteil in India, hut while engaged in 
his successful schemes he was surprised hy death 
at Cochin in December 1525. His body ^Yas con- 
veyed to Portugal, and buried with great pomp at 
Vi'digMoira. The groat achievement of vasco da 
Gama is one of the most important points in 
the history of modern civilisation, second only 
in importance to the discovery of America hy 
Columbus but a few yeans before. Ills stoi-y gave 
its impulse to the enthiuiiasm of Canioens, whose 
Lnsfmfs would alone have given the .subject immor- 
tality. See the Three Voyucics of Vasco da Gimui, 
trails, by Lord Stanley of Alderley for the Hakluyt 
Society (1S69). 

Gnilia'licl (Cramli'el, 'mv re warder Is God’), a 
Hebrew name, the nwnt celebrated bearer of which 
is Gamaliel I., or the Elder {so called to distin- 
guish him from his gi-andson), probably the one 
mentioned in tlie New Testament, at whose 
feet St Paul learned the ‘law.’ Botli here 
anil in the Talmudioal writings he appears only 
in Ins capacity of a teacher of the law and a 
prominent Pharisaic niemher of the Sanhedrim; 
of the oirouin.stanoe.s of hi.s life we know little 
but that he taught early in the Lst ooiitnry, and 
that lie intcrpo.sed on behalf of tlio apostle.? of 
Clnistianity. Ho was the son of Siniooii, and 
grandson of Hillel (q.v.). Laws respecting the 
treatment of the Gentiles, due directly or in- 
directly to Gamaliel’s influence, show unusual 
broiuUli and toleration. The Gentile, it was en- 
acted, should lienoeforth, like tUo Joiv, bo allowed 
tho gleanings of the harvest-field ; of his poor 
tho same care was to bo taken. Ids ,sick were 
to bo tended exactly as if they belonged to the 
Jewish community. Tolerant, peaceful, as free 
from fanaticism on the ono hand as on tho other 
from partiality for the new sect, he seems to have 
plncod Christianity simply on a par with tho many 
other sects that sprang up in tho, sc days and dis- 
appeared as quickly ; and he exliorts to long-sulfer- 
iiig and good-will on all sides. When Gamaliel 
died ( about seventeen years before the destruction 
of the Temple) ‘the glory of tho law’ was said to 
have departed. The story of Ids conversion to 
Christianity, we need scarcely add, is as devoid 
of any historical foundation as tliat of the trans- 
misisioii of his bone.s to Pisa. Yet Ids name has 
been placed on iha list of Cliristian saints, his day 
being tho 3d of August. 

Gamba. See Viol di Gamba, 

Gainbctta, Ljson Michel, Ereuob statesman, 
was born at Cahovs, of Gouoeso-Jewish extrac- 
tion, October 30, 1838. After studying law, he 
became a member of the Paris bar in 1S50. He 
soon attracted attention by Ids advanced liberal 
views, and in 1808 acquired still greater celebrity 
by his striking speech in the Baiuiiu case, and his 
denunciations of the arbitrary measures of Louis 
Napoleon. In 1809 he was eleoted deputy hy the 
Irruconcilahlos for both Marseilles and Belleville, 
and took his seat for tho former constituency. 
Early in the sossion of 1870 he protested against 
tile imprisonment of Ids friend lloohefort, attacked 
the ministry of Emile Ollivier, and predicted the 
approacldng advent of the llopuhlic. Upon tho 
suvreudev of Napoleon III, at Sedan, Gamhetta 
proposed the deposition of the imjierial dynasty, 
and ho was one of the proclaimei’s of the Republic, 
September 4. On the 5th he heoame minisier of 
the Interior in the Government of National 


Defence, and at once took vigorous measures for 
opposing the Germans and defending Paris. The 
capital, however, was invested, and in Ocloher 
he escaped in a lialloon in order to join his col- 
leagues at Tours. Here, and suhsequently at 
Bordeaux, he assumed the general conduct of 
public atlains, and for five months was Dictator 
of France. Mith marvellous energy and un- 
daunted courage he called army after army into 
being, and sent them against tlie German hosts, 
lint in vain. The tnimpet-tones of his appeals 
were lieaid throughout the whole of France, and 
at one moment it .seemed as thougli suoce.ss must 
attend the efi'orts of the indefatigable minister; 
hut the surrender of Metz hy Bazaine — which 
Gamhetta denounced as an act of trea, son— crushed 
all hopes of deliverance for France. NevertheleS!3, 
fiamhetta continued tlie struggle, aud even when 
Paris succumbed to the invaders he doiuanded 
that the war should bo carried on cl I’outrancc, and 
that an assomhly sliould he elected for that 
uirpose. When his colleagues in the cajiilal 
lad concluded an armistice, and called upon the 
electors without regard to party to elect a con- 
stituent a.ssembly, Gaiubetla issued a decree at 
Bordeaux, January 31, 1871, disfranchising all 
fnnetionaries of the Empire and all inombers of 
royal dynasties. This decree was repudiated by 
the goveimnent at Paris, whereupon Gamhetta 
re-signed, aud for some months retired into Spain. 
But be became more iioimlar than ever with the 
masses, aud was elected to the National Assomhly 
by ten departments. He took no part in the 
earlier sittings of the Assembly or in the suppres- 
sion of the Goinmune. In July bo was re-elected 
fortbedeijaiiments of the Seine, Var. and Bouches- 
du-Rh6ne, and took his seat for tlie last-named 
department. The lifpuhliquo Franpme appeared 
in November 1871 as his represen Intivo organ. 

The second part of Gambetta’s political career 
began after the fall of the (Jomnnme, when he was 
accepted as the chief of tho advanced Republicans. 
Early in 1872 he traversed the south of Franoe, 
exciting the entliiisiasm of tho populace, and in 
the ensiling September he formulated the Repub- 
lican prograinnio at Grenoble, severely attacking 
M. Thiers and the National Assembly, and 
demanding the removal of the government from 
Versailles to Paris, Ho had now become the most 
prominent Frenchman of the time. The National 
Assembly voted the republican form of constitu- 
tion in February 1875, and two months later 
Gamhetta delivered iiis famous speech at Belle- 
ville, dcfoncling the Republicans from the attacks 
of the IrrecDncilables. The 'fou fmievx' of M, 
Thiera now developed into the leading exponent 
of Opportunism. He opposed the vote of the 
Assembly establishing samtin cVarro7idissmnent, 
ajid after the elections of 1876 became president 
ol the budget conimitteo. A constitutional con- 
flict arose in May 1877, when the Duo de Broglie 
took office in the hope of restoring the uionareliy. 
A civil war seemed imminent, hut, owing oliieUy 
to tho zeal and activity of Gamhetta, suoh a 
catastrophe was averted, and the Republic firmly 
established. Tho chamber cemsurod the ministry 
hy 363 to 158 votes, and a dissolution was ordered. 
Gamhetta exclaimed, ‘ We go out 863, and 363 we 
shall return,' and his iirophecy was fullilled to the 
letter. Marshal MacMahon refrained from pushing 
iiiaUoi's to an extremity, and the royalist contest 
was abandoned. Gamhetta was summoned before 
the Eleventh Correctional Tribunal of Paris for 
having declared respecting MacMahon at Lille, 
‘II faudni ou se soumeUre, mi se dimettre,’ Ho 
was oondemnecl on Ootober 24 to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 4000 francs. Two 
months later he was re-elected for Belleville, The 
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contest between the deputy and the president 
ended in the tiuunph of Gamhetta — who did not 
1^0 to prison — and the resignation of iMacMahon. 
-M. Grevy "was elected prehidciit, but Gaixibetta 
was I'cgardecl as the saviour of the Eepnhiic. 
Though uow the luosfc powerful statesuian lu 
Prance, and tlie iiiaher aud nninaker of oahinets, 
he declined to take office, on the gi’ound tliftt 
no strong government was possible until the 
elective serutin de liste had been adopted. In 1878 
Gatnhetta fought a duel with M. de Fonrton, an 
ex-minister, wliom he had charged with falsehood, 
hut the hostile encounter had a harmless termina- 
tion. Shortly afterwards Gamhetta accepted the 
presidency or the chamher, a post which he 
held till the antninn of 1880. In Noveinlxer of 
that year the Ferry ministry resigned, being dis- 
credited by the mismanagement of the Tunis 
expedition. Gamhetta was called upon to form 
a cabinet, and succeeded, after imicli difficulty. 
But, as it was practically a government of one, 
opposition to the new premier set hr, and when 
ho produced Iris scheme for the rer'ision of the 
constitution in January 1882 the chamher rejected 
the scnifin de lists proposal hy 305 to 110 votes, 
aitd Gamhetta immediately resigned. He after- 
wanLs acted as chairman of the military coinmittee, 
hut took little part otherwise in public affaii-s. 

On 26tli November, as he was handling a revolver 
at his residence at Ville d’Avray, the weapon acci- 
dentally went oir, and the bullet entered the palm 
of his hand and came out at tho wrist. A report 
subsequently prevalent asserted that the wound 
was inflioterl hy a woman’s hand. In any ease, no 
.seiduus consequences were apprehended, and in 
spite of sinister rumours he was reported conval- 
eseent on 13th Deoemher. The 'W'ound, however, 
took an unfavourable turn ; internal inllammation 
set in, and the patient suffered terrible agony. 
Yet he was conscious aud self-possessed until the 
end, and expired on the last day of tho year 1882, 
heing_ only forty-four years of age. He was buried 
at Nice, France mourning for him as one of the 
maatest of her patriots and sons, and as one who, 
by his dauntle.ss will, energy, and eloqueiieo, luul 
indelibly impressed himself upon one of tliedarke.st 
periods of her national history. Keinaoli has edited 
Iris Discoiifs Poliiijitcs (10 vols. 1880-81), and 
written a Life oi him (1884). 

Gambiilt a river of Western Africa, the more 
southerly of the two great streams of Senegamhia, 
enters the Atlantic after a course estimated at over 
1400 miles, hy an estuary which in some parts 
measures nearly 27 miles across, hut contracts to 
little more than 2 at the mouth (Bathurst, 13° 2-1' 
N. lat., 16° 36' W. long.). It is navigable from 
June to November for vessels of ISO tons uj) to 
Barraconda, about 400 miles from the sea. The 
whole of the loiver river, extending to Georgetown, 
180 miles from Bathurst, is British waters. Below 
Barraconda the river overflows its hanks in the 
rainy season, and, like the Nile, leaves a fertile 
deposit of mud.— The British settlement of Gambia 
occupies the hanks of the river as far up as George- 
towrr, though not continuously. Its actual area is 
about 09 sq. m., embracing St Diary’s Island, a 
saitdbank about 3j niile.s long by 1^ broad, mostly 
covered with low swamps, but containing Bathurst 
(q.v.) ; British Combo, on the mainland opposite; 
Alhrida, on the north bank ; the Cedeil Mile ; 
aird M'Carthy’s Island, with Georgetown. The 
clitoate is officially described as only ‘ fairly healthy 
during tire dry months.’ Besides the ' weaving 
of cotton into native doths, there are manu- 
factures of vegetable oils and bricks, and some 
hoat-huilding. The staple product is the ground- 
nut, which is exported to the .south of Europe for 
the extraction of oil, althougli this trade Iras 


declined since 1858. Other- products are liidc.s, 
rice, cotton, liee.swax, kola nuts, and iudia-ruhlrcr, 
and there is an active oiitrcpOt _ trade with the 
iieighhouring French sottiemeuts in cotton goods, 
spirits, rice, kola nuts, and hardu-aro. lit the ton 
years 1878-87 the imports (mostly British ) ranged 
ii-om £217,038 in 1884 to £69,243 in 1886; the 
exports (chiefly to Franco) from £254,711 in 1882 
to £79,516 in 1886, The reyouuo in tho .same 
period ranged fi'om £28,952 to ,613,453, hut tho 
exircnditure never fell below .618,361. Formci-ly 
a dependency ol Sierra Lcono, the .settlcniont 
was created an indojiendBiit colony in 1843, and 
became a portion of the West rVfrican Sottlements 
in 1876; hr 1888 it ^ya.s made a sennrate govern- 
ment. The settlenioiit is cinmeei.ed with Eui'opo 
hy telegraph cables, and the Liverpool inail- 
steamer.s call fortnightl 5 r. There arc 14 denomina- 
tional scliool.s (8 Mohammedan), receiving gi-atiG 
ill aid, with about 1300 pupils. I’op. ( 1881 ) 14,150, 
including some 26 Eur opeans. 

Gainbier, Gambii!, or Palis Cateohu, is an 
important article of conimerce, uscil to a small ex- 
tent medicinally as an aslringcrit, hut very largely 
in tanning and dyeing. It is an earthy-looking, 
light-brown suiistanee, often in small (mhos or- in 
compact mas-ses. It po.ssesses no odour, hut lias 
a hitter, astringent taste, Buhscijuciitly heeoiniug 
s-weetish. Under the microscope it is seen to e.oir- 
histof small aoioular crystals. It is pj-oiiared in a 
very rude manner from tlio young lua\'(‘s of I ho f/u- 
caria Ganibif, a native of tho count) h's bordering 
the Straits of Mahteca. As the iilant, which grows 
to 8 or 10 feet, constantly pi- 0 (lnee,s young l(jave,s, 
the manufacture is carried on throughout the year. 
The loaves are boiled in water, Hf|nei>xed, iiml the 
decoction evapoi-ated to a thick coiiHisteneo, wlien 
it is poured into hucket.s, and ti-catcd in a (mrions 
manner. Tlic worltman takes a stick, which is 
moved up and down in the mass, and, as the 
gambier dries on it, it is scraiicd off and allowed to 
liardon. It is asserted tliai. stiri-ing tho mass does 
not produce an equally good articlo. 

Gambier, James, Baron, Admiral, was hoi-u 
in tlie Baliamas, 13th October 1750, entered tho 
navy, and off Usluuit lought with distinction as 
coinniander of the Dcfciwe under Lord Ilowti in 
1794. As admiral he eoinuianded tho Bi-itish fleet 
at the homhardment ol Coponlragen in 1807, ami 
was rewarded with a ])corago. At the battle of 
Aix Hoads in 1800 he refused to !U't on the advice 
of Lord Cochrane (see Uundonali)), was tried hy 
court-martial, and ‘most hououJ'ahly acquitted.’ 
Ho attained tire liigli rank ol Admiral ol the Fleet 
in 1830, and died 19th April 1833. Tho lilenwriuls 
of him ( 1861 ) hy Lady Gliattortou has no value. 

Gainbicr Iglailds, or Mangarisva, a Poly- 
nesian group of six lai-gor aud several smaller 
islands, under a French protectorate, in 23“ 8' .S, 
lat. and 134° 55' W. long. Area, 15 sq. ni. The 
pop., under 1000, are Catholics, I'earls and mother- 
of-pearl are the chief exports. 

Gambit. Seo Ciin.ss. 

Gambling', or Gaminq, may ho dofined as the 
practice of playing for a nionoy sLako games 
depending solely on chance, Uk? roulclie, for 
instance, or those other games into which tho 
olenient of .skill enters, ns in the cases of whist or 
billiards. Gambling was not countenanced hy tho 
Boinaii law ; hut a curious exception seems to 
have been niado when, hy tho tGi-ms of the wager, 
tho loser had to provide refreshment or liospitality 
for the winner. Before the passing of an enaet- 
nient for the restriction of games and gaming, all 
games like cards and dice, and all oxoroiscs, wore 
legal at common law so long as they woro iiululgcd 
in lor recreation and played fairly and without 
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clieating ; and the reason aasigiieil for the favour 
which gainbliiif' Jiiids with the majority is not 
inaptly staled by a writer in tlie time of Queen 
Anne. Ho says : ‘ I cannot attribute it to a prin- 
ciple of mere avarice in many, thoirgh in most I 
ieav it is so, hut rather think the eoutiugeiicy of 
winning and losing and the expectations therefrom 
are iliverting. I conceive there would he no plea- 
sure properly so called if a man were sure to win 
alway.s. It ’s the reconciling uncertainty to our 
de.siros that creates the .satisfaction.’ Among the 
old writers the subject of gaining appears to have 
taken a wide scope, and to have been mi.Ked u]) 
with games which miglit more properly he rankeil 
under the head of athletic exercises, as well as with 
wliat our ance.stor.s were pleased to regard as sport ; 
and the same classidcation appears to have taken 
place in some of the older statutes. Statutory 
restriotlon.s upon game.? and gaming go hack as far 
a.s the 12th year of tlie reign of Kiehard II., and 
these were followed by the 17th of Edward IV. and 
others which made certain games illegal ; but in 
giving an outline of the chief statutes connected 
with gaming it is unneoes,sary to go further hack 
than the year lu-Il, as the oomjirehen.sive Act 3.S 
Henry Vlll. chap. 9 prohibited taljlc.s, tennis, 
dice, card.s, howls, dash, loggats, and other unlaw- 
ful games when played under certain conditions. 
This statute, liowever, like one of Edward III.’s 
proelamatioriB, liacl for its immediate object the 
enoouragemeut of archery, and professes to have 
become law in conseipieuee of a petition Iieing pre- 
sented by the bowmen of tins country and those 
engaged in tlie mauufaotnro of implements of 
archery. 

For some time there was no material alteration 
in tlie laws alYccting gaming j but Charles II. 
desiring to prevent ids subjects from becoming 
‘lewd and dissolute,’ an act was passed (10 Car. 
II. eluip, 7 ) to put down ‘ deoeitful, disorderly, and 
o.xeo.ssivo gaining.’ The statute enacted that all 
persons winning by fraud over certain games and 
amusements therein specilied were to forfeit treble 
the value of their wimiings ; that every one lo.sing 
more than £100 on credit at the games before 
mentioned was to he disoliarged from the obliga- 
tion to pay it; that all securities given for the 
debt weru to ho void ; and that the winner was to 
forfeit treble the sum he won in e.xeoss of £100. 
This act of Charles IT.’.s is said to have been 
passeil in con.soqncnee of the va.st sums of money 
won and lost over a match on the turf in which 
two horses belonging to Mr Tregonwoll Frainpton 
and Sir Charles Strickland respectively wore the 
competitors. Before the match oainc oil' Framp- 
touts trainer meeting Hosletine, who had charge of 
Sir C. Strickland’s horse, pioposed to run a private 
trial, and at )Sir Cliarles’s direotious Hesletine 
assented. Each jockey at the instigation of his 
master carried 7 lb. more tlian the speeKiod weight 
imtler tlie idea that he liad stolen a march on his 
opponent. Frampton’s horse won the trial after a 
close race, and his party argued that as ho won 
with the worst of the weights he would acliieve 
an easy victory at oven weights. Tlie other side 
argued that, as tlioir horse ivas beaten so little 
when handicapped witli an extra 7 Ih., he would 
turn the tables in the race, which, however, ended 
as the trial had done. So much money changed 
hands that, as already mentioned, the above act 
was passed. Passino' over for the present the 
statutes aimed at unlawful games, it is sulliciont 
to notice that by the first licensing act (25 Geo. II. 
chap. 30) gaming-houses are forbidden ; but duiing 
the long reign of George III. the government does 
not appear to have tronlded itself much about gam- 
ing and gamesters, and we may pass on to the 8 and 
9 Viet. chap. 109, the 18th section of which renders 


void all contracts by way of gaming and wagering. 
The Kith and 17th Viet, put down betting-houses ; 
and the Sl.st and 32d Viet. chap. 52 (the Vagrant 
Act) enacts that every person betting; wagering, or 
gaming in any open or public place with any table 
or instvumeut of gaming shall he deemed a rogue 
and vagahoiul, and, upon conviction, .shall he 
punished as tlie act directs. It was under this act 
that the proprietors of the ‘Pari-mutuel’ were 
punished (see Cettini I ). In .spite of tlie .statutes 
forbidding gaming-houses they liave been carried 
on, and during the year 18R9, besides soveial other 
cases, the police made raids upon the Field Club, 
in Park Place, St Janie.s’s, and another in IMaideu 
Lane, Strand, the proprietois of which wore fined 
£500 each, .substantial penalties being also inflicted 
upon some of the officials. 

It lias been mentioned above that the .statute of 
Henry VUI. maile certain game.s illegal; and so 
long ago as the time of Edward IV. certain other 
games, like ‘ Holy Bowls,’ were unlawful. In 1018, 
however, James I. made a declaration that tlie 
dancing of men and women, leaping, May games, 
and some other forms of auiuseineiit should he jier- 
mitted, and Charles I. allowed feasts of dedications 
of churches, called wakes, to he indulged in ; hut 
the ISth Goo. If. chap. 34 put a slop to Eoulet, or 
Roly-poly, a game wliioh could hai'e no ooniieotion 
with modern rouhitc, because the act speak.s of 
Ronlet ‘ or any other game with cards or dice.’ It 
will he notieecl that the statute passed in the time 
of Henry VIII. was not repealed at the time 
(Jueen 'V'ictoria came to the throne, and it was not 
until tlie year 1845 that howls, ipioits, tennis, and 
many other game.s of skill could legally he played 
in any puhlio alley or ground. In 1845, however, 
it appears to have struck the ruling powers tliat it 
was a little incongruous to retain in the statute- 
Iiook an act which both ])roliihited games of skill, 
and ordered people to shoot with hows and arroivs, 
•SO in that year the 8th and 9th A^’ict. ehap. 109 was 
passed, anil a great deal of the act of Henry VIII. 
was repealed; and, to sum up, it maybe pointed 
out that racing of all kinds, wliat are known as 
atliletic sports, all games like cricket, croquet, 
quoits, &c,, all of what arc known as ‘parlour 
pastimes,’ and most games at cards are now legal. 
The exceiitions are Ace of Hearts, Bassett, Hice 
(except Back^ammun), Hazard, Pharaoh (or Faro), 
Passage, Roly-jioly. It will lie oh, served tliat 
neither playing cards for money nor betting are 
illegal perse; they only become so when indnlged 
in under certain conditions. There is nothing un- 
lawful in playing cards in a private house, or whist 
in a club ; but to frequent a gaining-houso is not 
allowed. Again, a man does not hrealc the law 
because ho makes a bet on orotlit in his house, on a 
racocom-se, or at Tatter-sall’s if he is taken lo he a 
memher; Iml should lie stake his money and make 
his hot at the bar of a public-house or on the street 
he vendens himself liable to bo proceeded against. 

Lotteries, whieh are first heard of in England in 
1569, were for some time legal, and at last so many 
private and cheating ones became mixed up with 
the mine hoiiourahle affairs that legislation became 
neceasary, and the 10th and 11th AVilliam III, chap, 
17 was passed for tho purpose of supiirossing them 
by declaring them puhlio nuisances ; though tliore 
was still a loophole, for lotterie.H might be carried 
on ‘ under colour of patents or grants under the 
great seal,’ This act, however, did little or 
nothing to check the evil, nor do subsequent 
enactments appear to have been more effleaciou."!. 
State lotteries wore altogether put an end to in 
1826, from which year we hear very little of 
lotteries, as the laws against them arc now 
strictly enforced. Raffles and sweeps are illegal, 
being nothing more tliaii lotteries ; yet every emb 
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ha's its Derby sweep ; and when Convocation met 
in llie summer of 18S9, and denonnced tlie tendency 
of all classes towards indulging' in betting and 
gaming, one or two of the speakers siioke in ex- 
tenuation of lotteiies and raiiles at fancy fairs 
organised for charitable or religious objects. Art 
unions are specially e.venipted from the operation 
of the statutes against lotteries lij’ the Otliand 10th 
Viet, oliap. 48, winch declare.s that voluntary asso- 
ciations for acquiring works of art which are after- 
waids distiibuted by lot aie to he deenied legal 
after a royal charter has been obtained. G.anihling 
which takes the form of speculating in stocks and 
aliares has long been coiunion, but at present 
a certain number of outside brokers — men, that is 
to say, wlio are not memher.s of tlie iStock Exchange 
— are oil'ering every facility to those desirous of 
indulging in the hazarduns pastime. By staking 
wdth the broker one per cent, of the amount it is 
determined to nominally e.xpend, the investor can 
give his orders. Thus, in the words of the adver- 
tisements, fo (called ‘cover’) oomnianda £500 of 
stock. iSliould the stock fall sufficiently to exhaust 
tlie cover, the transaction is at an end ; the investor 
loses his cover, which goes into the pocket of the 
broker. If the stock rises in tlie market the in- 
vestor can claim the difference hetwccri its iiresent 
value and the price at which he bought, or nomin- 
ally houglit, for no .stock changes hands in these 
traiisaothms. No brokerage is charged, and, as 
palatial offices are occupied, it ivould appear that a 
veiy great majority of speculators lose their money. 
This sy.steiu wiieii analysed is neither iiiore nor le.ss 
than betting upon the rise and fall, the broker being 
to all intont.s and purpose.s a liookmaker. 

In the United States, keeping a gambling-house 
is indictable at oomiiioii law as injurious to morals ; 
and moat states and territorie.s have passed laws 
against gaiiihling, in some of them seveie and 
stringent. Yet till 1880 gaiiihling was exceeil- 
ingly common and open throughout the United 
States ; prosecutions were few and flues often 
merely nominal ; and it was left to societies for 
the suppression of vice and cognate institutions, 
especially in New York, to stir up the authorities 
to put the law.s in force. In 1881-84 piusecutioiis 
and convictionB were vei'y numerous; in 18S5 
almost all the chief cities in the Union followed 
with success the example of New York in putting 
down gaiiihling as far as possible. 

See Bettikg, Slox-ioo, B.vden-B.idex, and articles 
on tlie various games ; also Frederick Brandt, Games, 
Oaminij, and Gamester's Law (newed. 1873); an article 
in the Quarterly for January 188!) ; and a bibliography 
of books on gambling in Notes and Queries (1889). 

C>aiul>Oge, or Gamboge, a gum-resin, used in 
medicine and the arts, the produce ohielly of Gcir- 
cinia Morelia (Gumbogia gutta or Hobradendron 
gamhogioidcs), a tree of the order Giittlferie (sub- 
order Chisiaceie), a native of Camhodia (hence 
the name), Ceylon, iSiaiii, &c. The gamboge-tree 
attains a height of 40 feet, has smooth oval leaveb, 
small polygamous Jloivers, and chi-sters of sweet 
and edible fruits. When tlie bark of the tree Ls 
wounded the gamboge exudes as a thick, viscid, 
yellow juice, which hardens by exposure to the ah-. 
It is generally collected in a joint of bamboo, and 
a single tree will yield sufficient to fill three joints 
20_inches in length and 1} inch in diameter. From 
this cause it is found in commerce in the form 
of sticks or cylinders having the markings of tlie 
hanihoo on the outside. When of good quality it is 
of a rich, orange-brown tint, and should not show a 
rough granular surface wdien broken. Since yellotv 
is a colour sacred to Buddha, gamboge is in much 
retmest in Singhalese temples, alike for vestments 
and decorations. The finest gamboge comes from 
^is.m.—Amtncan gamboge, which is very similar. 


and is used for the same iHii'po,sos, is obtained from 
Visrnia gitiancusis, and other specio.s, shrubs of the 
order Hypericinm. Gamboge occurs in coniiiierce 









Gamboge [Quroinia Morelia). 

in three form.? i (1) in rolls or solid r.yUndcvs ; (2) 
in pipes or hollow cylinders; and (8) in cn/i'cs or 
amorphous musses. The first two kinds arc the 
purest. Good gamboge contains about 70 per cunt, 
of resin and 20 per cent, of gnni, tlie reinaindoi- 
being made up of woody iibro, fueula, and moisture, 
hlediciiially it acts as a violent imrgativo, seldom 
administered alone. It is employed in water-eolmu- 
painting, in the staining of wood, and in Lho for- 
mation of a golden lacquer for brass. It can ho 
readily bruised, forming a brilliant yellow, slightly 
inodorous powder, ami posseasas a disagreeable 
acrid taste. 

dainbi'iimst a mythical Idiig of Elandors, to 
whom is ascribed the invention of lioer. His figure 
is familiar in Uernian heer-oellar.s, often seated 
astride a cask, a foaining tankard in his hand. 

Gamc-ltfvvs. Since primei'al day.s man has 
been a carnivorous aiiiiiial, and has dejieiided for 
his snstennnoe largely upon the llesh of the boasts 
of the field. At first, doubtless, the only thought 
was of tlie capture and destruction of aiuiiials 
whoso llesh was agreeable to the tasto, not (d their 
preservation and protection for future use. But it 
is probable that at a very early age domestication 
was resorted to in order to meet the .scarcity caused 
by the depletion of the forests and the inereiisod 
wariness of the animals. There are, however, 
many animals wdiioh, though suitable for food, 
cannot readily be domesticated, and these still 
reniained the objects of the chase in their natural 
wild condition. Doubtless for a time these latter 
were .still mercile.ssly limited down, but gradually 
the necessity came to ho recognised of husliamliiig 
the stock even of wild _aniiiial.s against tlie future. 
The analogy of the animal kingdom suggests that 
the pleasures of the chase were just as keen 
amongst the nomad tribes in the primeval forests 
as_ amongst modern British sportsmen; but the 
primary object then was not the oujoYwent of 
sport, but the oollection of a supply of food, and the 
value of the wild aniiiials was mainly an economic 
one. But gradually, as civilmnlion advanced, as 
cultivation increased, and other sourcos of food- 
siipply were multiplied, the value of wild animals 
as food diminished, and protection came to he- 
accorded to them rather as ohjeots of sport than 
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iiK a valuable food-provision. This cundilion had 
already been reached in Ennland 'vvith regard to 
birds and quadrupeds when tlie Forest Lans were 
lir.st promulgated, but the economic as superior to 
tlie .sporting value of fresh-water liah long held its 
gioiind, and indeed still doe.s so to a certain extent 
in the case of some of the larger rivers. Notwith- 
standing, however, the .small value of game as an 
article of food in proportion to its value <as an 
ol)ject of sport, there is still a utilitarian instinct in 
the pursuit of many kinds of game ; the edibility of 
tlie animal is a condition of the enjoyment of 
sport ; nothing grieve, s a .sportsman mure than to 
lo.se an animal he has killed ; and no sporksman 
would go out to shoot old rooks or blaekhlrds, 
althoiigU these would supply just as dillicult 
shooting as partridges and pheasants. 

11, V tlie common law, both of England and of 
Scotland, following that of liome, rvild animals in 
a state of nature are common to mankind, and are 
nut proper .subjects of juivate ownership. Hut at 
an early .stage it wa.s j'eoogiiised tliab a free right of 
hunting was iucouipatihle with the preservation of 
game in such )mmher3 as to ail'ord ample sport to 
the monarcli and tlie nobles. Accordingly a series 
of law.s known as the Forest Laws ((pv.) were 
enacted, whereby certain districts of country wore 
set apart for sport to the sovereign and liis donees; 
and ell'ective provision was made to reserve the 
e.xclii.sivo right of pursuing game ivithiu the pro- 
tected areas. Dut the increase of jiopulatiou and 
the Qnolo.sui'o of large parts of the country rendered 
protection neoe.ssary tor the areas onkside of the 
royal forests if the game ivas not to he totally 
c.xtirpatod, and the losult has heoii a series of 
enactments known as tlie Game-laws. 

‘ Game ’ includes hare.s, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black-game, ptarmigan, and bustards. Hut, 
in addition, there are a iiumber of animals to which 
one or other of the game-statutes extends pro- 
tection. Tliese are rabbits, deer, roe, woodcock, 
snipe, quail, landrails, and wild duck. 

Althoujrli there is no private property iii wild 
animals, it is now fixed partly by .statute, partly by 
ocmsuotiidinary law as interpreted by tlie deolsion's 
of tlie courts, that the right to pursue or take game 
is a private privilege. In the ab.sence of expreas 
.stipulation thi.s privilege belongs in England to 
the occupier, in Scotland to the owner of the soil. 
It has soinetiines been represented that, although 
a wild animal Is not private pvQ\iert 5 % the luoinont 
it is taken or slain it heoomos the property of the 
person on whose land it is taken or slain. This is 


not strictl.y accurate, for if it were so then tlie 
poacher wlio picks up the partridge lie has shot 
would bo guilty of theft, which in the present 


state of the law ho certainly is not. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the occupier or owner 
of the soil Is entitled to recover the game from the 
poaoher. The law, therefore, would seem to he 
most accurately expressed by the statement that 
the occupier or owner of the soil has a right to 
claim any game taken or slain upon his land. 

The statutoiy provision.s with rcforenco to game 
are of four kinds — viz. ( 1 ) laws for the pnni.shnient 
of poaching ; (2) close time iirovisions for the pro- 
tection of game during certain seasons of Uie year ; 
(3) provisions to onalile farmers to protect their 
crop.s against the ravages of ground -game; (4) 
rovenno and license law.s imposing governiiieut 
duties upon tlie exercise of a right to take or to 
deal in game. 

( 1 ) Faaaliing . — The mosjt important of the nets at 
present in force against poaching are tlie Lay Poach- 
ing Aet, 1331 (Scotland, 18.32) ; the Night Poaching 
Acte, 1823 and 1844 ; and the Poaching Preven- 
tion Act, 18Q2. These statutes impose penalties 
for trespa,ss by night or by day in pursuit of game, 


and for the illegal po,3ses.sion of game ; and contain 
stringent provisions for the detection and puiiisli- 
nieut of offenders. Night-poacliing is treated as a 
much more .serious offence than day-poaching, the 
reason being tliat night-poaching, especially by 
large hamis, is apt to lead to acts of serious 
violence. 

(2) C'foi'fl Timo. — This is regulated in England by 
the Lay Tie.spass Act, 1831, and in Scotland by the 
Pieservation of Game Act, 1772. The close time 
in England L, for partridges, from Ist Fehruaiy to 
1st Sejitemher ; for pheasants, from 1st Febraary to 
1st October ; for hbick-game, from 10th Leoenihor 
to 20th August ( 1st Septernbei iu Somerset, Levon, 
and the New Forest) ; for grouse, from 10th Leceiu- 
her to 12th August ; ami for hustard.s, from Ist 
March to 1st September. The .seasons iu Scotland 
are the same, except that bustards are not men- 
tioned iu the net. Ly the Lay Ti’cspass Act 
(adopted for Scotland by the Game Certificate, s 
Act, 1860) it is also made illegal to deal in game 
more than ten days after the coiuniencement of 
close time. It was recently held that this does not 
apply to game imported from abroad, 

(3) Protection of Crops. — By the Ground Game 
Act of 1880 an inalienable right to destroy hare.s 
and rabbits found upon his land is given to the 
occupier. In ordei- to minimise the inleiferenoe 
with legitimate sport, it is provided that steel traps 
shall not ho used, except iu rabbit holes ; that the 
occupier sliall not he entitled to delegate the right 
to shoot to any person other than one jnemher of 
his household, specially authorised by him in writ- 
ing; and tliat the occupier of mooilands shall he 
entitled to lake hares onV between lltli Leoenibor 
and 3l.st March. 

(4) Plovemta and License iujw.— The different 
dvities and licenses iu conneetion with taking and 
the dealing in game are embodied in a series of 
revenue statutes, which it is unnecessary to enumer- 
ate. Agame-licen.se for the whole year costs £3; 
but a license may be taken for half a year to Isb 
Novomher, or for Jialf a year thereafter at £2; or a 
licemso way be taken for a ijoriod of fourteen oon- 
tinuous days at £1. A gamekeeper’s license costs 
£2. Dealers in game must aiimially obtain a 
license from the justices, upon production of which 
and payment of £2 of duty tliey obtain an Inland 
Kevenue license to deal in game. 

Strong exception is taken to the game-Jaws by 
many. It is urged that the provisions for the 
detection of poachers are harsh and inquisitorial, 
and there can bo no doubt that the difficulty of 
detecting this offence (arising mainly from the 
impossibility of identifying the articles taken) has 
led to the enactment of certain provisions of a very 
stringent character. Although, however, the pro- 
visions are liarsh on their face, it may be doubted 
if it has often happened that any person who had 
come properly in possession of game, and was able 
to give an honest account of it, lias been subjected 
to serious inconvenience by the operation of these 
laws. A much more formidahlo objection is that 
the laws are out of harmony vvith the general sense 
of a large section of the community ; that in the 
eyes of many respectable persons and of most 
lioaoheis ])oaohing is no orime ; and that many 
wen have by the operation of these statutes been 
made criminals who would scorn to stoop to any 
act of ordinary dishonesty. There is force in this 
objection, for there can be no doubt that, whatever 
be the explanation, poaching is looked upon by 
many in quite a clillerent light from any other 
offence. Prison governors and chaplains tell that 
they never find a poacher penitent or willing to 
admit that he has done wrong. The community of 
tlie right to game, either as a primitive tradition or 
as a legal theory handed down from the lioman 
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law, prevails singularly enough in the popular 
mind contrary to the constant practice of centuries. 

The game-laws are, on the other hand, defended 
on the ground of vested proprietary interest, to 
which great commercial value now attaches, and as 
afForcUncf protection against trespays, which woiihi 
lessen the agiicultural value and the anienity of 
property. But the strongest plea in favour of the 
laws affording protection to game is that ivithont 
such protection game would soon cease to exist. 
In an enclosed and thickly-settled country, amidst 
a crowded population devoted to sport, game would 
soon become extinct if the public enjoyed a free 
right to inir.sue it. In Switzerland, where the only 
protection is a close time, notwithstanding the 
numerous natural retreats for wild animals, game 
is all but extinct ; indeed, it is considered a good 
day’s sport for a large party if a single^ hai’e is 
killed. Again, the concession to the occupier of an 
inalienable right to ginund-game by the Act of 1880 
has already led to the hare becoming virtually 
extinct in many parts of Great Britain. In the 
opmioii of .some, no doubt, the total extirpation of 
game would he a benelit to the country ; but, on the 
other hand, it is urged that not only does tlie pur- 
suit of game give zest and variety to rural life, and 
alibi'd healthful enjoyment in the autumn to a con- 
siderable section of the community, many of whom 
are engaged in sedentary occupations for tlie greater 
part of the year, Init tliat it also leads to the d illu- 
sion of much wealth throughout the poorer districts 
of the country, and keeps a great deal of money at 
home w'hioh would otlierwiso be spent abroad. 

In the United States any one Ls free to capture or 
kill wild animals, subject to the laws of trespassing; 
save whoie, an in several states, laws have been 
passed protecting game during certain seasons, so 
as to prevent its extirpation. 

Perhaps the most feasible suggestion which has 
yet been made for a reform of the game-laws with- 
out withdrawing protection from game is that all the 
statutes against poaching should be repealed, and 
a simple provision substituted whereby game should 
he declared to be tlieproperty of the person on wliose 
lambs it is found. The efleet of this would be to 
render the taking of game tlieft, and trespass in 
pursuit of game an attempt to steal. It is urged 
in favour of this change that it would simplify the 
law, remove many harsh and anomalous provisions 
from the .statute-book, and tend to disabuse the 
popular mind of that theory of the common 
riglit to lake game wliich creates disaffection 
with restraining law. In an unenclosed and 
sparsely-peopled country wild animals roam at 
freedom and care for them, selves, and they are not 
therefore appropriate subjects of private ownenshii). 
But in an enclosed, liigiily-cnltivated, and thickly- 
peopled country, game is just as much dependent 
for its existence as are flocks and herds upon the 
protection and care of the owners or occupiers of 

tlie soil, and may 
therefore, it is saicT, 
appropriately be 
made the subject of 
private property of 
those who maintain 
it. See Alex. Porter, 
T/ie Gamekeeper’s 
Manual (2d etl. 
Edin. 18S9). 

Gaming. See 

Gambling. 

Fiesh-water Shrimii ( Oammarus Gaill'inarilS, a 
pulex), magnified. genus of Amphipod 

Cnistaceans, includ- 
ing numerous fresh-water and marine species. 
One species [Gmnmarus pidex), sometimes called 


the ‘ fresh- water shrimp,’ is extremely conimon 
in qiiicldy-llowing brooks. It is a tiny creature, 
about half an inch long, but so abnmlant that few 
can have missed seeing it. It generally keop.s near 
the bottom, swims on its side, witli a kind of 
jerking motion, and feeds on dead li.slics, &c. In 
quiet water G. fluviatiUs is common, and G. 
loeiisia is very abundant among seaweeds along all 
European coasts. Blind specie.s of tlio allied genus 
Niphavgus are found in many cai'cs and wells. 

OaUiU'iiii. See Gomuuoon. 

Gailint, a name for tho niusioal scale — see 
Music, Sc.vle (Mo.sical). Guido of Arezzo, in 
the 11th century, marked the last of the hcries of 
notes in his musical notation with a /; or the Greek 
letter y {c/amtna), the name of which came to l)e 
u.sed for the whole scale— often in a Prencli foiin 
gamme. Gamut is compounded of tlii.s n-ord and 
'ut, the hogiiining of a Latin hymn useiL in singing 
the scale. See SoLFHCiaio. 

Gaud. See Ghent. 

Gaildak (tlie Great Gandak ; tho Little Gaudak 
being an uniniporlanb tributary of llio Giigra), a 
river of India, rises in the Ncqial IJimalayas, in 
30° 56' N. Int. and 79° 7' E. long., Hows soutli-wc.st 
to Britmli territory, and tliun south-easi, hirmiug 
for .some distance tlie houmlnry between tho North- 
west Provinces and Bengal, and enters tho Ganges 
opposite Patna. Il.s hanks rise aliove the level 
of the plains it passes through, and iuumlatioim are 
frequent. 

Gaiidamak, a village of Afghanistan, between 
Cabnl and Peshawar, where, during the retreat 
from Kabul in 18'12, the last remnant of tlio British 
force was mm!.sacrcd, only one man making liis 
escape. Ifere also a treaty ■was signed with Yakub 
Khan in 1879. See AfgiiaNLSTAN. 

Gaiidcr.shciiii, a small town of 2507 inliahit- 
ants in Brunswick, 30 miles N. of Gilttingon by 
rail. lbs famou.s abbey, dating from 852, eou- 
tinued even after the lioformation to give tlio 
title of ahlie.ss to tliu daiigliters of German princes, 
and until 1803 was itself a principality. 

Gniidia, a walled town of iSpaiii, on the Alcoy, 
2 miles from tlio sea, ami 47 inilcH SSI'b of Valencia 
by rail. It contains tho old palacu of the dukes of 
Gaiidia, and has some coast trade. Pop. 7604. 

Guildo, a kingdom of the wosUirn Moiulan, 
lying west of Sokoto (to which it is frilnitary ), and 
on liotli sides of tho Niger as far simtli as the 
mouth of tho Benue. The inliahitaiils are moslly 
Hanssa, hut the ruling clnss are Pulalis ; nearly 
all are Moluuiiniedaiis. Tho rains aro plentiful, 
the country is fertile, and the vegclation in many 
places luxuriant.— G anuo, the capital, lias in a 
narrow valley, surrounded and comiuiuidod by hilly 
chains; Imt the chief coiiimoroial town i.s' Ifgga 
(q.v.), 

Gaiulollo. Kee Ca.stul Ganholfo. 

Ganesa, the most popular among the Brah- 
inanio gods of the secomt rank, tho special deity of 
prudence, invoked at the couimoucenuint of every 
enterprise, and with wdinse name every hook begins 
(navio Gmie^lij/a, ' honour to Ganesa’). lie is the 
son of Siva by Parvati, and tho loader of bis 
father’s train. Ho is represented with an elephant’s 
head, riding ujion a rat, and his ligiu'e i,s found in 
almost all tenqdes, and also in houses where ho 1ms 
taken_ the place of the Vedic Agni as domoslio 
gnai'tlinn. — G anesa is also the name of the author 
of a 19tli-centnry commentary to tho Lingapurdna 
(Bombay, 1858). 

Gani^a. See Sand-geouse. 

Ganges, the great river of northorn India, pro- 
minent alike in the religion and in tho geography 
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of the EiiRt, rises in Gahrwal in 30" 50' 4" N. lat. 
and 79° 0' 40" E. long., issuing, under the name of 
the Bhagivatlii, from an ice-cave 8 miles above 
Gangotri and 13,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. A few miles below Gangotri it receives 
the Jahnavi, and 133 mile.s from its soni-ce the 
Alaknanda, from which point the nnited .stream 
is known as the Gange.s. From Srikbi, where it 
bursts through the Himalayas, it flows sonth-west 
to Hardwar, and from thence, by a tortuons bnt 
gonei-ally south-east course, to Allahabad, where it 
is joined by the Jumna. From the sacred tongue 
of laiiil wliei'e the two .streams meet the great river 
rolls on in a wide flood, past the holy city of 
Benares, ,and across the plains of Beh.ar, fed by the 
Son, the Gandak, and the Kusi. Tt then turns 
.sharply to the southward, and, ahout 20 miles 
farther on, begins to throw out the branche.s which 
enclose the level della, at a point 220 miles in a 
straight line from the Bay of Bengal. The main 
channel, called the Padma or Padda, runs south- 
east to Goalanda, where it i.s met by the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra, and the va.st confluence 
of watens flows in a broad estuary, the Meglma, 
into the Bay of Bengal near Noakhali. Between 
this most eastei'ly and the Hugh, the mo.st we.stcrly 
mouth, lies the delta, with a multitude of mouths 
and channels. The Hugli or Ilooghly ((pv.) is 
the great channel of navigation (for map, .see 
C.MjCUTT.t). The delta in its upper angle is very 
fortilo, but in the .south, towawls the .sen, the 
country is a de,solato waste of swamps (see Bun- 
U.tllUANS), intersected by a network of c.anals. 
The Ganges has a total length of 1557 (by the 
Hugli mouth, 1500) miles; its drainage hasiu em- 
hraco.s over 390,000 sq. m., lying hotwecu the 
Himalaya and Vindhya ranges, and extending east 
to the mountains which separate IJurma from 
Bengal. Not one of the other rivers of India so 
deserves the gratitude and homage of the Hindus. 
In spite of the shoals and rapids that lie above 
Allahahad, it is in some sense navigable from the 
point where it enters the lowlands, near Hardwar; 
and its stream, whioh never fails in the hottest 
summer, di.strihutes fertility throughout its course, 
and even its imiudatioiis spread over the lields a 
rich top-dressing of alluvial silt. The ruined or 
decayed cities near its banks, however, bear mule 
witnes.s to the loss inflicted by the constant changes 
which take place in the rivor-hed, altering the 
whole face of the country, as the ri\'er deserts old 
channels for new. Ihit the Ganges i.s still one of 
the most frequented waterw.ays of the world ; ocean 
and coast steamers carry goods to Calcutta, and 
above this city th{)usaiuls of native boats are em- 
])loyed, even since the development of railways, in 
transporting heavy good.s in hulk, sucdi as timber 
and hamhoos, .stone, grain, and cotton. — The 
Tliiulustani name Ga)u/d, ‘stream,’ is according to 
Max Miiller an instance of early Aryan reduplica- 
tion, from the verb to go — ‘ go-go. ’ 

The Ganges excels all the groat I'ivor.s of India in 
sanctity ; from the source do^vn to the sea every 
foot of ‘ Mother Gangfi’s ’ course is holy ground, to 
bathe in her waters will wash away sin, to die and 
he buried on her hanks secures free entry to eternal 
bliss. Gangotri, Hardwar, Allahahad, Benare.s, and 
Sagar Island, the most sacred .spots, ai'O vi.siled by 
thousands of pilgrims every year ; the gre,at himbh 
fair, which is held er-ery twelve years, drew nearly 
1,000,000 persons to Allahabad in 1882 — and these 
of all Hindu scots, for in the legend of the Ganges 
the three supreme deities of the Hindu j)antheon 
have part. The earliest form of the legend occure 
ill the liAmdijana, where Gangfl is described as tlie 
daughter of the Himalayas^ whom Bhagirathi, a 
prince of Ayodhya (mod. Oudh), after more than 
twice 30,000* years’ solicitation by Ms father and 


grandfather, induces Brahma to cau.so to descend 
from heaven, that his ance.stors, who had been re- 
duced to ashes by Vishnu, might be sprinkled with 
the sacred waters, and their souls rise to heaven. 
The ice-cavern whence the river .springs is made the 
matted hair of the god Siva. The story admits 
of numerous variations, and the Vishnu-FiirAna, 
which assigns the source to the nail of the great 
toe of Vishnu’s left foot, sums up the river’s pro- 
perties in this sentence i ‘ This sacred stream, 
heard of, desired, seen, touched,, bathed in, or 
hymned day by day, sanctifies all beings ; and 
those who, even at a distance of a hundred leagues, 
exclaim “Gangh, Gaugfl,’' atone for the sins eom- 
niitted during three previous lives.’ — Gang.! is also 
comsidered as the mother of the god of war, 
Kllrttikeya ( q. v. ). 

The GANCiliS Canal, opened in 185-1, is an im- 
portant irrigation work and nai'igahle rdiannel, 
extending, on the right of the Ganges, from Hardwar 
to Cawnpore and Etawah. The main canal is 445 
miles in length, and is navigable thronghont ; the 
hranchfis vary gioatly from time to time. The 
Cawnpore and Etawah teiminal lines are now 
absorbed in the Bower Ganges Canal, wbioh draws 
its supply from the river at Narora, in tlie Aligarh 
district, and maintains a navigable depth as far as 
the regulating hridge.s at Gopalpnr and Jeyra, where 
it joins these branches, afterwards falling into the 
Jumna. The original scheme of the Lower Bengal 
Canal embraced 555 mile.? of new trunk lines ; in 
1873-74 work was commenced on a section of 131 
miles. The weir and headwork.s at Narora include 
a solid wall, 3800 feet long, with forty-two weir- 
sluices, founded on huge square blocks. The ulti- 
mate cost of the entire Ganges Canal is calculated 
not to exceed 5i] millions .sterling. 

Gaiigit a toM'ii of Sicily, 18 inile.s SSE. of 
Cefalti.' Pop. 11,035. 

Ganglion. Sec Beain, NEitvoti.? System. In 
Surgery, the name is given to an encysted tumour 
on a tendon. 

Gangotri, a square temple, ahout 20 feet high, 
erected on the right bank of the Ganges (q.v.), 
which here forms a sranll hay, ahout 10,319 feet 
above the level of the sea. Tliis spot is regarded 
by piilgrims as the source ol the holy stream, 
hei’o called the Bhagirathi, which, howe^’el■, rises 
8 miles higher ujn The water here is peculiai’ly 
sacred, hut few pilgrim, s come so far, ancl the only 
dwelling-house in the locality is occupied by the 
ofliciating Brahmans, by whom flasks of the holy 
element are sealed for conveyance to the plains. 

Gangrene (Gr. gangmina, ‘a gnawing’), or 
Moktification, i.s the death of a part of the 
body, whether external or internal. It is most 
common in the extremities, especially the feet. 
Its immediate cause is always ari-esl or impairment 
of the supply of blood to the afl'ected jiart. This 
may he produced in various ways ; ( 1 ) by direct 
mechaiiical injury, or by extreme heat (burn) or 
cold (li’ro.'bt-hite, q.v.) ; (2) by severe septic inflam- 
mation, u.sually following injury, or attacking a 
wound; (3) Iw disease or the blood-vessels of the 
part, in conrhination ])crlmps with weak heart 
action. The second group includes the most 
dangerous and fatal forms of gaiim'ene : Cancrura 
Oris (q.v.), phagadfena, and hospital gangrene, now 
happily much less common than they once were. 
The third includes gangrene occurring as a result 
of poisoning by ergot of rye, of diabetes, old age, 
&e. 

The symptoms and appearances attending gan- 
grene vary greatly in diiferont oases. Its onset 
may be sudden or gradual ; it may at once become 
limited, or it may have a constant tendency to 
extend ; it may be preceded and accompanied by 
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f'veiit iiain, or may niily be observed in ooiiseiiiience 
of tlie local loss "of feeling. But in nil ea-ses the 
loss of \itality is accomnimied by lass of natural 
■wfirinth, of .sensiltility and of iiiotion in theafi’cctGfi 
part, and by a change in its appeavance. It may 
either become moist anil swollen, or uiy and 
.sbrivelled; and its colour may be either dark 
pu]‘ple or greenisli, ov at least at first pale and 
waxy. The constitutional .symptoms are equally 
variable : if the part affected be .small and not 
vital, and the gangrene limited, tlie^’’ maj’’ be 
slight and of little importance; otherwi.se there i.s 
generally great depre.ssion, with rapid feeble pulse, 
foul tongue, and other .signs of alarming illness. 

If the gangrene be limited, a .separation takes 
place gradually lietwecn the living and dead parts, 
and, if the piitient survive, the disorganised and 
lifeless texture is thrown olf, ,and the part lie.als hy 
Cieatii.'-ation (q. v. ) or the formation of a. scar, in- 
dicating the loss of .suhst<'i,nce. With regard to 
treatment, the strength mu.st, generally speaking, 
be nmiiitained by a nomisliing but not too stimu- 
lating diet, and the part carefully pre,seived from 
external injury and from changes of temperature. 

In some forms of gangrene amputation may 
afford the best or even the only chance of saving 
the patient’s life; in others it.s re-'iilta are di.sas- 
trons, .as it is almost certain to lead to fatal exten- 
sion of the di.sease. Jluch care is therefore needed 
in deciding the question whether surgical interfer- 
ence should he resoited to. 

GangSi AcuucuLTUR.tL, a name Kpecially given 
to uomp, allies of women and hoy.s and girls, brought 
together for labour in the fen-distviots of England, 
or the low and level tracts which lie south of the 
AVash. The reclaimed land w.as mainly cultivated 
by labourers fi-om the villages, wliioli are numerous 
on the high groaiul that liorders it. To .save ex- 
pense, the labourer.s on the reclaimed land here 
oondstcd, as much as possible, of women, girls, and 
boys, working in gangs. An act of 1807 ]ivovided 
that 110 woman or child was to he employed in the 
same gang with men or boys, and tliat no woman or 
girl was to he employed in any gang under a male 
gangmaster, unless a woman licensed to act as 
superintendent was also present with the gang. 
See F.vcroiiv Acra. 

Gausjue(Ger. Gunr/, ‘a vein’), the stony matiix 
in which metallic ores occur. Quartz i.s the mo.st 
eoinmon gangue, hut calc-spar too Is very frequent, 
and haiyte.s or lieavy-siiar, and lluor-.spar are also of 
common occurrence. Large portion.s of the gangne 
are generally worked and anlmiitted to metallurgic 
proce'.se.s for the .sake of their contents. 

_Gan-hwiiy, or AS-IIIII, an eastern inland pro- 
vince of China, iiitensected liy the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. See Cms.t. 

Gailistev, or C.tnLl.tKl), the name given in the 
Yorkshire eoaltield to a Jiard, ohi.se- grained .silice- 
ous stone, which often forms the slvatnm that 
underlies a coal-seam. Such haul ‘seat-earths’ 
are mo.st cominou in the lower coal-measnres ; 
hence these .strata in Yorkshire are often tenned 
the ‘ Ganister Beds.’ 

Gailiaillt a town of Madras prc.sidency, .at the 
mouth of the Ri.shikuliya, 18 niilo.s NE. of Berliain- 
pur. _ It was remarkable for its fine bnilding.s, 
but in 1815, in consequence of an epidemic 
fever, the civil headquarters were removed to 
Cliicacole. Pop. 5037. — Ganjain distriet extends 
along the Bay of Bengal, in the extreme north- 
east of the Madras presidency, Area, 8,311 .sq. m ; 
pop. (1881) l,749,BDi. ’The chief town is now 
Berhainpur. 

^Ulinat, a town in the French department of 
Ailier, on the Andelot, 245 miles SSE. of Paris 
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hy rail. It lia.s a olinroh dating from the 11th 
century, and its heer is famous. Pop, ,5034. 

Gaunet (iWn 1, a gemis of woh-footod hird.s, in 
the family Snliilm, and the order Htoganoiiodos, 
which also includes pelicans, conuovaiUs, and 
anake-hirds. The head is large, llio face .and nock 
naked, the hill .str.aight and .strong, longer than 
the head ; the toes (4) are long, and all connected 



Adult Gannot ov .Solan Goobu (Sicla humuui ), 


hy the weh. The genus iiichules ahmit eight 
species, from temi>ovate and cold sons, 'J'liey 11, v, 
swim, and dive well, Imt are a^vk^Yard on land ; 
they feed upon Jishes, live socially, and nost in 
crowds on ciill’s and rocky islands. The host- 
known specii's of ({amii't is the , Solan Goose (S', 
fioMOMo), whose popular name is akin to the Ice- 
landic .nihni, ' a gannot,’ wliile it derives its .snecilic 
title from the Bass Bock of the Firth of Fortin It 
is coiniuon enough in uovlh Europe from March (o 
October, hut migrates sonthwiirds — e.g. to Gibial- 
ttw, in late autumn. Lundy isle, the Hass ileek, 
Ailsa Craig, >St Kilda, Snii.skcrvy, and Skelig ( Ire- 
land ) .are celehralcd British hrccding-places. The 
entire leiigtli of the solan goeso is about tbreo feet ; 
its general colour milk- wliile, the crown and back 
of tlie head pale vellow, the quill-feathers of the 
wings hhack. Tlio young liiril, when newly 
liateliod, lia.s a naked lilnish-hlaok skin, hut seen 
liecomes covered with a tliiek while down, so that 
it resemhles a powdev-pulV, nr a mass of cotton. 
AVhon the true feathers appear they arc. black, 
with lincH and .spots of dull whiti',' so that the 
plumage of the young is i-ery unlike that of 
maturity. The bird is long-lived, and lakc.s 
ahontfoiir years to come to maturity. It oxtciuls 
its flight to great distances from its rocky lioad- 
quaiTeis, pursuing shoals chielly of such lisU as 
swim near the .surface, particulavl.v herring, pil- 
chards, and related forms. The presence of a shonl 
of pilchards often hecomo.s known to the Uoniwall 
lisbermcn fvmn the atteiulaut gannets, AA'lien 
feeding, the bird alw.ays Hies against the wind at 
.an altitude of not more than about 100 feet above 
the surface ef the sea. AYhon it ospie.s a lish it 
instanlanomisly .sto]is, anil with wings /udf dis- 
tended, stoiqis and swiftly cleavos the air, \Vliou 
within a yard or two ef the surface, and just as it 
inakes the plunge, the wings are clapped close to 
its.si(le.s. Thms the bird enter, s the water like a 
holt. The nests on the rocks are roughly built 
of seaweeds anil marine gius.sos, and are liuddlcd 
together on the ai'ailahle ledges and nooks. The 
single egg has a cduilky white colour, awl tiUo sur- 
face of the shell is rather rough. Daring ineuhation 
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the goose will often allow itself to Le touched 
with a stick without vising fumi the nest. The 
nuiiihev of gaiinets tliat annually vi.sit the Bass 
Kock in the h’ivth of Fovth is estimated at from 
sixteen to twenty thousand. The young ave killed 
hy cliffinen wlio ave loweved down the' vock by a 
voiie ; they ave valued fov the .sake of theiv down, 
flesh, and oil, whicli hving a pvoflt to the pevson 
who vents the vook. On and avonnd the Bass 
gannets ave seen in prodigious nuinbev.s, live aiv 
around tlie vock being filled witii tliein, like hee.s 
avonnd a hive, anil tlie voek itself whitened hy 
tliom and theiv aecuinnlated excvcments. The 
deafening noi.se of the liavsh ovies tliey utter wlien 
they ave excited ov disturbed add.s to tlie impres- 
siveness of their snowflake-like numbei's. The 
flesh is rank and oily ; Init that of tlic young, 
baked, is eaten to a considerable extent in many 
places, and i.s even reckoned a delicacy. The egg.s 
ave oQivsideved hy many connois.seuvs to be a 
decided delicacy. They are boiled for twenty 
niiuntes, and oaten cold, with vinegar, salt, and 
pepper. S. varicg/itn, extremely abundant in some 
parts of the .southern liemispbere, i.s said to bo the 
cliief produoer of guano ; and S. jnseatof is the 
well-known plileginatie booby. / 

Ganoids, an order of fishes ouce very large, but 
now deoadout, being represented by only seven 
living genera. These are (1) predominantly car- 
tilaginous forms— Acipen.ser (sturgeon), Scaphi- 
rbyiK'hns, Spatularia (or Polyodoii), and (2) bony 
Ganoids — Polypterns, Calamoichtliys, Bepidosteus 
(bony pike), and Amia. On the other hand, the 
majority of fossil fisli in pala'ozolo times are 
Ganoids — e.g. Ptoriclithys, Cocoosteu.s, Cuplialas- 
pis, Pfceraspis, Rhi,!n(lns. The general characters 
are noted under FtsiiES. 

Gantaiig Pasis, in SP 38' N. lat. and 78" 
47' E. long., leads eastward from Kuimwar, in 
Bashahr, into the Cliine.sa territory. Its lieight is 
18,205 feet above tlie sea, and it is ovorimng jiy a 
peak of its own name, nearly 3000 feet loftier. 
Tlie place is unspeakably desolate and rugged, and, 
being devoid of fuel, it is Imt little frequented. 

Giintlct. See G.vuxtlet. 

Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Zeus, was, 
according to Homer, the son of King Tro.s and the 
nyinpli Calliriiioe ; or, according to othera, of 
Laoniedoii, Ilns, or Erielitlionins, 'Tlie most 
lieantifnl of mortals, he attracted the notice of 
the king of the gods, wlio detoriniued to make him 
Ills ciip-bearer in siicoession to Hebe, and accord- 
ingly despatclied his eagle to carry liim oil' to 
heai'oii. The Greeks believed tliat Zeus gave Tro.s 
a pair of divine lior.se.s as a compeiisatioii for ids 
loss, and coiiifortod liim at the same time liy 
informing him that Ganymede liad become im- 
mortal and free from all earthly ills. At a later 
period ho was identifled with the divinity who pre- 
sided over tlie soiiroGS of the Nile. 'The Greek 
astronoiiiors likewise placed him among the stars, 
under the name of Aipiariiis (‘the water-bearer’), 
ill allii.sioii to Ills celestial fiiiicticm. Ganymede 
was a favourite .subject of anoiont art, and in 
modern time lias prompted the genius of Carston.s 
and ThorwaldHcn. 

Gaol. See Piu.soN-. 

Gaol WelivciT, Commis,sion of, is one of the 
comnussioiis issued to judges of assize and jnd"e.s 
of the Central Criminal Court in Fiiglaiid. Sec 
Assize. 

Gap, the mountain capital of the French de- 
partment of Hantes Alpes, is jileasaiitly situated 
on tlie Luye, 2424 feet ahove sea-level, anion" vine- 
clad slope.s, 47 miles SE. of Grenoble, hy a branch 
line. It lia.s a cathedral (rebuilt since ISQG), and 


some niannfactnre.s of silk and cotton fubric.s and 
hats. Pop. ( 1S86) 9345. Gap, the ancient Fopni- 
ciim, was formerly a fortress of some importance, 
and gave the title of Gapencois to the surrounding 
district of Dauphiiie. 

Gapes, a disease of fowls and other hiirls, due 
to the presence of threadworm.s or Nematodes 
{Syngamus ii'achcnlis) in the windpipe. As aiarge 
immber (twenty) may he pre.seiit, tlie worms cainso 
iiidammatinn, snllbcation, and death. 'The worms 
breed in the trachea, embryos are oonglicd up, and, 
if swallowed hy the .same or other birds, pas.s from 
.‘-tomacb to air-.sae.s, lungs, and eventually to the 
windpipe. As to the external life of the embryo 
thoie ave two tlieorie.s ; jMcgiiiii, for instance, says 
that they get into the food when eonglied up, and 
thus ))as.s very directly from fowl to fowl ; while 
II. D. Walker has given strong reasons for smspeot- 
iiig that thej’' pas.s first into the earth, then into 
carlhwovins, and thence into birds. For treatment, 
.see POULTKY ( DKUASES OF ). ScC also N EMATODES, 
I’AllASITISM. 

Gai'abit, a point on tlie railway from Marvejols 
(Lozhre) to Noiis.sargne.s, about 10 miles S, of St 
Flour, in the French department of C'aiilal, where 
the lino cro.s.ses a gorge tlirongli wliicli the waters 
of the Truyiire run, 401 feet below the rails. The 
viaduct, the work of M. Eill'el, is built partly of 
girders and partly of masonry, and has a total 
length of 1852 feet 0 inches. Where it crosses the 
liver it is supported by an arch, with a span of no 
les.s than 541 feet4 inehe.?. Sqo E? igincc>'ing (1885), 
and Eifl'c), Lo Viacliio de Garahit (ISSO). 
Garaiuantcd. See Fezzan. 

GarailCillC, a dyestuff derived from Madder 
(q.v.). See Dyeino, Vol. IV. page 136. 

Garay, Jano.=!, Hungarian poet, horn at Szeg- 
.szilrd in 1812, lived nio.stly at Pestli, where lio 
obtained in 1847 a post in the university library, 
and died IStli Novemlier 1853. His study of the 
ma.stev]>icccs of German literature and of Viiriis- 
uiaiiy bore fruit in mmierniis dranins, chiefly of 
historical charaoloj' : Caiib (1835), Arhocs (18^37), 
and Orszgdh Ilvna (1837), as well as long poems, as 
Csatur, an epic (1834), ami Sznit LnsrAo, a liistori- 
cal poem ( 1850 ). In 1847 be publlslied Arpddoh\ 
a poetical version of the liistorical legends of Hun- 
.gary, and next year Ikdatoni Kctgyltik, a collection 
of lyric.s. A complete edition of liis poems was 
pubiislied by Franz Noy (5 veils. Pestli, 1854), a 
selection in Gorman by Kdrtheny (2d ed. Vienna, 
1857), and a Life by Ferenezy (Pestli, 1883). 

Garaye, L.V, a mined chflteau in Brittany, 2 
miles from Dinaii, Its last owners, Claude Itm.s- 
saint and ids comitesa, in the first half of the IStli 
ceiituiy converted it into an hospital, which forma 
the tliemo of tlie Hon. Mrs Norton’,? poem, ‘'Tlie 
Lady of La Garayo ’ ( 1862). 

Garl), or GABiil! (Fr. gerba), a sheaf of any kind 
of grain. A garb is freipiently used in heraldry. 

Garcia, Manuee, vocalist and comjioser, u-as 
born at Seville, in Spain, 22d January 1776. After 
acquiring a considerable re)mtatioii as a tenor 
singer in Cadiz and Madrid, in 1808 lie ob- 
tained great siiocess at tlie Italian Opera in I’aris, 
and afterward.? proceeded to Italy, wlioro lie 
was vccoived with equal favour. From 1816 to 
1824 he was constantly engaged as a singer, either 
in Paris or London. In 1825, with a select operatic 
coinpaiiy, composed in part of inenibers of liis own 
family, lie orossed the Atlantic, and visited New 
York and Mexico, On tlie road between Mexico 
and Vera Cruz be was robbed of all liis money; and 
after lii.s return to Paris lie was ooinpeilcd to open 
a class for singing, as his voice liad become greatly 
impaired by age and fatigue. Many of Garcia n 
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iiupils reficlied a high degree of excellence, hut none 
equalled his eldest daughter Maiia, aftenvards 
Madame Malihran (q.v.). He was less successful 
as a composer, although several of hi.s ■works, such 
as II CaUfo di Bagdad, were much aclnuveil. 
Garcia died at Paris, lOtli June 1832. — ^ Pauline 
ViakdoT-Garcia, Ills second daughter, horn at 
Paris in 1821, acquired a considerahle reputation as 
a niezzo-.'^opvano .singer, and also composed several 
operettas and so!jg.s. 

trarciliiso, a Spanish historian, sunianied the 
Inm, fi'oin his mother, a princess of the royal race 
of the Incas, was .son of Garcilaso de la Vega, one 
of the conquerors of Peru, and was born at Cuzco 
in 1510. At the age of twenty he proceeded to 
Spain, and lived the rest of his life at Cordova, 
wiieie he died in 1616. His first work was Za 
Florida del Fum (1605 ), an account of the conquest 
of that country by Fernando de Soto. In 1609 
appeared the fiist, and eight years later the second 
part of his ga-eat work on the liistovy of Peru, 
entitled (Jommentarios Beetles, que, tratcoi del rcyeii, 
do los Incas retjes, qne fueron del Peru. Garcilaso ’.s 
Boyal Commentaries was translated into EnMisli 
hy Sir Paul Rycant (16SS), and by C. R. Markham 
for the Plakluyt Society (1869). 

Garcila.SO <lc la Vega, a great Spanish poet, 
was horn at Toledo about 150,3. He earl.y ndoirted 
the profession of arni.s, and gained a distingni&hcd 
reputation for bravery in the wars earned on by the 
Emperor Charle.s V. against the French and Turk.s, 
hut wa.s mortally wounded while storming a castle 
near Frdjus, in' the south of France, and died at 
Nice, November 1536, in the thii'ty-third year of 
his age. Though prematurely out oil', he lived long 
enough to win immortality j and, though he wrote 
little, he revolutionised the national poetic taste 
of Ills countrymen. For the short metre of the 
older romances and redondillas he substituted the 
liendeoasyllahic ver.se of the Italians. Strangely 
enough, liis poems contain not a trace of military 
ardour, hut are in.spircd hy a Lender sweetness and 
melancholy which aiipear to have deeply affected 
his countrymen. ‘His sonnets,’ says Tiokuor, 

‘ were heard everywhere ; his eclogues were acted 
like popular dramas. The greatest geniuses of his 
nation expres.s for him a reverence they show to 
none of his predecessors. Lope de Vega imitates 
him in every pQ.s3ihle rvay ; Cervantes praises him 
more than he does any other poet, and cites him 
oftener. And thus Garcilaso de la Vega has come 
down to n.« enjoying a general admiration, such ns 
is hardly given to any other .Spani.sh poet, and to 
none that lived before his time,’ The best of the 
numeroms editions of lii.s poems is that hy Azagra 
(Madrid, 1765). They have been translated into 
English hy Wiffen (1823), 

Garclnia. See ISIangosteen. 

Gard, a department in the south of France, on 
the Mediterranean, and hounded on the E. hy tlic 
river Rhone, with an area of 22-15 .sq. m., one- third 
of wliidi is arable. It is watered mainly hy the 
Rhone, .and hy its tributaries the Gard— fiomwhieh 
the department has its name— and the Ccze. Of 
its .surface the north-west is occupied hy a branch 
of the Cevennes, tlie remainder .slopes towanl the 
Rhone and the Mediterranean, the coast being 
lined hy extensive and nnhealthy mai-shes; the 
climate here is unwholesome, and in summer tlie 
heat reache.s 104° F. The soil is unequal, the be.st 
land occiirring iu the river-valleys. The famous 
grapes have almost disappeared before the ravages 
of the phylloxera; less and less land yearly is i-o- 
tained for vineyai'd.? ; and the production of wine 
has snnk to le.ss than a fourth of what it was before 
1875. The rearing of silkworms is widely engaged 
111, and the cultivation of olives and cliestmits is of 


value. The minerals include coal, iron, aroentifer- 
ous lead, antimony, marhle, and .salt ; and the 
department’s iron and steel works are important. 
Tlie department is divided into tlie four nrroiulis.sc- 
ments of Alais, Nimes, Uzes, and Vigaii ; the chief 
town is Nimes. Pop. (1861) 422,107; (1881) 
415,629; (1886) 417,099. 

Garda, Laoo di (the Laevs Benaens of tl\e 
Romams), the largest lake of Italy, lies betu’eeii 
Lombardy and Venetia, its northern end e.xtoiiding 
into the Austrian Tyrol. Situated 226 feet aliove 
sea-level, it has an area of 115 .sq. m., a greatest 
length of 35 miles, a breadth of 2 to 11 milo.s, 
and a maxinmni depth of 967 feet. Its chief 
tributaries are the Sarca and Ponale, and it is 
drained hy the Miiicio, a tributary of the Po. 
The scenery is grand ; at the north end alpine 
spurs border the lake on holli aides, and descend 
steeply to its shores, Imt contain within tliom- 
selves also many beautiful and fertile valleys; 
farther to the south llie coimtry sinks hy gentle 
.slopes to the level of the jilain of Lombardy. Along 
the western shore the mulhoiry, lig, gra])e, myrtle, 
and citron are grown in the sheltered gardens, 
many of them terraced; olives llonrish most on (ho 
opposite hank. The clear waters of the lake ahiniml 
in fish of v.arious kinds. Its surfaeo is studded u ith 
many island, s, and steamers ]dy lioLwecn thc pi'in- 
cipat points. The mild climate iu the distriet of 
the lake, amUlie beauty of its vicinity, hiiv(' caused 
its shores to be lined with hoanlifnl I’illas ; and the 
district between Garguano and Sale, called hy the 
people La Riviera, passers for tlie nmnnewt point in 
northern Italy. Ai'co, near tliu head of tlio lalfc, 
is growing in favour as a winler-rosoi't. I'lio neck 
of laud jutting out for 2 miles from^ llio soutliurn 
shore, and now called Sorminne, is tlui Bivmio 
praised hy Catullus, who had a oountry-lumso hero, 
as the ‘ darling of penin.sn]as.’ 

Giii'dain, or GiiardaIa, tlie hlozahii o capital, in 
the Algerian Sahara, stands on a conical hill, iu an 
oasis-valley full of date palms, 1740 feet above sea- 
level, and 82 miles WN vV. of VArgla. 'riio tonm 
is .surrounded liy a low, turroted wall, ami in 1H82 
a fort was built hy the Freueh, who placed a 
garrison here. The place i.s now included iu the 
territuire militaire, and apiiears in tho cousuh of 
1886 witli a poi)n]ation of 20,443. 

Gardaiit, in Heraldry, is said of an animal 
which is represented full-faced, ami lo(dcing forward. 
See Passant. 

Gar<l«lefi(Cll, an old tonm of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Milcle, 28 miles (53 hy rail) NNIY. ol 
Magdeburg, with a foundry, manufactures of 
buttons, &o. Pop. 7258, 

Gai'tle Natioiialc. See National Guard, 

Garden City» tho Episcopal cathedral town of 
Long Lslaiul, iu the Imrroii Hempstead f’laius, 19 
miles E. of Ri'ooklyn hy rail, was laid out as a 
town of model villas by tl>o Now York millionaire, 
A. T. Stewart, who laid down 27 miles of hoiilcvanls, 
aud planted .some 50,000 trees. Ills widow erected 
here a Gothic cathedral (1877-85), a cruciform 
Imildiiig, .small, hat 2irofn.so in detail and oniaiiient, 
with wosleru spiirc and circular apse. Oloso hy are 
the_ lihshop’s residence and the cathedral schools, 
be.sides other aoininaries. Pop, 574. 

Gardeners’ Garters. See Canary Gbars. 

Gardenia, a genus of Cinohonaeou', tropical 
and subtropical trees and .sliruhs, frequently intro- 
duced for their beautiful and fragrant llowors 
— e.g. O.Jlorkla and O. radioans from Japan, aud 
other spieoies from the Cape, where tlieir Iiard 
timber also is esteemed. The fruit of other species 
ns used in dyeing silks yellow. The oolnuring prin- 
ciple is identical with that of saff'ron (Crocin). The 
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Indian 0. arborea and (jummifera yield a yellow 
resin. The name was given hy Linn.-eus in honour 
of Dr Alexander Garden, bom in Scotland in 1830, 
who practised medicine in South Carolina, became 
eminent as a botanist, and died in London in 1791. 

Gardening; or Horticulture, the ordering 
and management of a garden, ditt'ers from agiicul- 
ture chielly as being conducted on a smaller scale 
and with juore minuteness, while concerned with a 
greater variety of suhiects. As in a hon.se, so in a 
garden (though the line i.s .seldom quite distinct), 
part is devoted to comfort and enjoyment, and the 
other part to provision for them ; tlie former part 
forms tho pleasure-ground, and the latter the 
Icitchen-garden. Leaving vinery, pinery, hothouse, 
greenhoirse, &c., as special matters, wc glance 
hriefly at our subject in this distrihntion. 

The pleasure-grounds oompriso tlie lawns, the 
walks or drives, the flower-beds, ornamental trees 
and shruhhery, and, in large places, terraces, lakes 
and fountains, statues, rockwork, fernery, and the 
like. 

The kitchen-garden, being designed for the 
supplj’- of fruit and vegetables, contains tho trees, 
plants, and hushes needful for that purpose, with 
proper walks foracocs.sto them, and appliances, such 
as hotbeds, pots, and frames, &o., for advancing or 
improving them ; and is often enclosed either jiartly 
or wholly hy a tvall, which shelters and promotes 
the growth. 

( 1 ) 'Sl\\Qi pleasvvo-grovnd (av flower-garden), how- 
ever small, lias almost always one gra&.s-plot, which 
is called a lawn, though it may ho but a little one. 
Wliother space be scant or ample, the lawn is tlie 
leading feature and tho most pleasant jrart of the 
pleasure-ground, and it should he well kept first of 
all. This can. be done at small expense by frequent 
use of tho ‘lawn-mower,’ winch lias quite super- 
seded tho scythe wherever the slope of the ground 
permits it. It i.s, however, of iirime inniortance 
tliat the grass should he of the proper kind, and 
not of rank or wiry growth. Hence tlie most perfect 
lawns are made by tho sowing of carefully selecteil 
seed rather than hy laying turf, though tho latter 
is the quicker process. In any case, the use ol tho 
roller mu.st not he neglected, and during the time 
of rapid growth the lawn-mower, set for cutting 
close, should be employed at least twice a week. 
But it is a mistake to mow very closely during 
periods of drought. All weeds should he extirpated 
as soon as they appear, and moss ( which is in damp 
situations the worst of all foes) must be checked 
at once, or it will soon destroy the herlmge. 

The tualks are even more important in many 
cases than the lawn or larvns, and unless they have 
been made with skill and care they will always be 
troublG.somo. A dry, compact, and even surface, 
without which no good walk can be, is not secured 
without depth of substance, proper form, and good 
drainage. The depth should he at least 12 inches, 
to secure freedom from weeds and worin-casts, as 
well as a firm, dry surface. Nine inches of brick- 
rubliisli, clinkers, elialk, burnt earth, or other open 
and absorbent matter should underlie 3 inches of 
good binding gravel, and tho middle should be 
rounded well to carry olf tlie rainfall, for which 
purpose also there must he drain-trap.s on either 
side conducting into oe.sspoula, or other receptacles 
of ample capacity. The position and frequency of 
these drain-traps must dojiend upon the slope of 
the ground, the average rainfall of tho jrlace, &c. 
It is false economy to stint tlie width of walk, 
even when cawdages are not required. No walk 
should he less than 6 feet in width, unless there is 
some special reason, and 6 or 7 feet should he afforded 
even to a side-walk of any importance. It is a 
common practice to scatter salt or other poisonous 
matter on walks to destroy the weeds or worms, 
214 


but the remedy is generally worse than the disease. 
With proper care a walk can he kept clean, and 
looks more cheerful without these applications. 

As to the flower-beds, their airangenient and 
composition should depend upon the taste of the 
owner, which is too often set aside in favour of the 
])assmg fashion. A ooinmon mistake in small 
gardens is to cut np tlie grass into intricate qiat- 
terns with a iinniher of fantastic flower-beds, and 
to lay them out in colours, like a window of stained 
glass. Or even the same bed is planted with stripes 
and sweeps of every tint produced bj' bloom and 
foliage, and tho stiff avtilldal effect is called a 
triumiih of oarpet-hedding. Happily tills taste is 
growing obsolete, and a more natural style is in 
vogue again. But the opposite extreme must he 
avoided, that of liaving flower-beds without flowers. 
The borders should liave at least two bright periods, 
that of spring-hlooniing bulbs and tubers, from 
March to the middle or end of May, and again that 
of bedding plants, from the latter part of June till 
the frost of autumn nips them. In the larger 
flower-hods there are also some perennial iilants 
or shrubs of dwarf habit, such as roses, azaleas, 
rliododendrons, and the like, which form the hack 
or centre, according to the slope. Whatever the 
.shape may be, every flower-bed slimild have suili- 
cient slope of soil and definite edging, whether of 
turf, or tiles, or box, or other dwarl-growing and 
tidy plants ; and the surface Hhould be dressed at 
least once a year, if the soil cannot otherwise he 
renewed, M'itli rich material of neat appearance, 
such as thoroughly rotten maiinre, decomposed 
vegetable substance, &c., the darker in colour the 
hotter, but light in substance, and not apt to bind. 
The plants employed for summer bedding (which 
should he done towards the end of May) have 
generally been raised under glass in small pots, 
and their variety is almost endless, new one.s being 
introduced continually. As a general rule those of 
prostrate or very low habit should he in front, with 
taller growth towards the centre or bade, and a 
pleasing contrast or change of colour. Most of 
them will flower for weeks in succession, if well 
watered and not allowed to seed — for the formation 
of seed checks the growth at once. 

In large pleasure-grounds ornaiiieiltal trees add 
much to the beauty of the scone, by graceful form 
or lint of foliage, and sometimes by brilliance of 
bloom or berry. As a general rule these should 
•stand far apart, unless there is something unsightly 
to conceal, and should not he very near the 
dwelling-houso, except where shelter is needful. 
The choice and arrangenieiit belong rather to the 
depaitnient of landscape-gardening, but none 
should bo planted which have not been proved 
capable of endniing the coldest winter or tho 
roughest weather they are likely to confront. This 
caution ajiplies especially to all the race of imported 
conifers, few of which can withstand a winter of 
exceptional rigour. Thus in the second half of the 
19th century, in 18G0, 1867, and 1881, that general 
favourite the Abies, or Cednis Dcodara, has been 

f roatly injured by frost, even in the south of 
ngland. 

The sliriihhery also is a pleasant adjunct wlier- 
ever sqmce is plentiful, affording the coolest walk 
in summer, ancl in winter the most sheltered. The 
shrubs should be mainly evergreen, though a few 
deciduous may be admitted for the sake of the bloom 
or variety of colour. But forest-trees must not ho 
allowed to overhang and starve the dwarfor growth. 

Other features of the pleasure-grounds, such as 
terraces, lakes, and fountains, &c., pertaining 
rather to the domains of the wealthy, will be 
treated more amtly under the head of Landscape- 
GAUDEning. But a place without any very great 
pretensions may have its rockwork and fernery, 
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which are often comhined in some shelteved spot, 
and offer a pleasant lotreat from the glare of the 
lU)\ver-heds or triraness of the lawn. Jifany good 
iudges pronounce that .statiie.s are out of place even 
in the largest garden, intruding on the sense of 
repose, and competing for attention with fairer 
nature. But, if the owner must have them, he 
should not post them too conspicuously, and 
slinuld have them as little as possible at enmity 
with nature. 

(2) The kitdicn-gavdcn, for the supply of hvit 
and vegetables, is generally kept out of view from 
the house, either by walks or a fringe of trees or 
slmihs. This also .should have good walks and 
diaiuage ; hut use is more studied than appearance 
here, so that graceful curves are dispensed with, 
and the gi'oiind is divided conveniently into.squares 
or parallelogi-ains. kYlieu the case permit-s, this 
garden is enclosed hy walls of stone or hriek — the 
latter to he preferred for fruit— and should slope 
toward.s the south or south-eii.st, and must not ho 
overhung hy trees. There are very good gardens 
not favoured thus ; hut the ideal kitchen-garden 
perhaps should he a square of from one to two acres. 


facing not the cardinal hut the intermediate points, 
SE., iSW., NW., NE. Every wall thus obtains a 
shave of sunshine, the south-east aspect is quite as 
good as the south, and the .south-west not very far 
inferior, at least in the warmer part of England, 
while the north-east aspect ks much hotter than due 
north for Moiello cherries or other hardy fruit. 
Parallel with the walls ni.sido are borders from 12 
to 25 feet in width, parted by straight walks at 
least G feet wide from the squares or parallelo- 
grams forming the chief area, which are intersected 
hy paths at rigllt angles, with two main walks 
crossing at the centre of the garden. Very often 
these inner squares, or quarters, are cropped with 
vegetables or hvrslr-frnit, while the wall-borders are 
reserved for strawberries, early lettuce, kidney- 
potatoes, or other dwarf growth wlriolr is advanced 
by lire warmfli of tiro situation. Although the 
produce of the kitchen-garden may be roughly 
distingiiLshed as vegetables and fruit, the two are 
very .seldom kept eirtirely apart, the general prac- 
tice being to crop the ground with vegetables be- 
trween the lines of fruit-trees. And it ks still more 
difficult to part the two by any botarrical definition. 
Popular usage nrnst therefore be followed, thongh 
even this is sometimes uncertain, the tomato, for 
instance, being assigned by some to the fruit and 
by others to the vegetable class. 

In comnton parlance, vegetables are desoiihed 
as plants grown for oulinaiy use. Of some the 
esorilent part is the root ; of others, the stem or 
foliage ; of others, the bloom or its receptacle ; of 
others, the seed, -whether ripe or unripe, and with 
or without its capsule. As an instance of each may 
be given the carrot, celery, cabbage and cauli- 
flower, peas and beans, of which latter the seed is 
consumed without the pod or with it, according 
to the variety. The vegetables chiefly used in 
Britain are as follows, some attempt being made 
to place them according to their importance, though 
all households may not concur in this. The potato, 
the cabbage-tribe (including the hearted cabbage, 
the colewort, the savoy, the broccoli, and oaulillower, 
.seakale, coiive tronchuda, and others), onions and 
leeks : salad-plants, such as lettuce, endive, radishes, 
&c. ; the leguminous— i.e. peas and heana, of several 
varieties ; the cairot, celery, turnips and parsnips, 
asparagus, spinach, rhubarb, heet-voot, shallots 
and chives, artichokes (both Jenisalem and globe), 
cnoumhers and marrows, salsify and scorzonera, 
horse-radish, and culinary herbs of divers kinds. 
The tomato orlove-aiiple ( Lycopersiaiivi esctilentum) 
has of late yeare become so popular, and i.s con- 
sidered so -wholesome, that it claims a high place in 


the foregoing list, whieh is not prc.swit(><l as e.vlmua- 
tive. For all of these plants a .soil of medium staple 
is desirable, for a stiff clay i.s cold and too retentive of 
moisture, while a sandy or gravelly land both suffers 
from drought and affords little nuuiishmont. The 
soil which gardeners describe as a rich loam is tlie 
best of all for their purposos ; and if it bo 3 or -1 feet 
in depth, with aanb.stratiim of gravel to on.surc di-iiin- 
age, it will grow the very best vogotablu.s, willumt 
that excess of manure whieh is ajit to increase the 
.size, but to impair the ilavonr, fsiiaco forbid.s ns 
to do more than cite a few general rules to he 
observed in the growth of vcgolaliles, and there 
are plenty of excellent hooks on the snlijeel. 

A heavy soil ks mnoli improved hy the mixture of 
light materials, such as .sand, aslius, leaf-monkl, 
road-.scrapings, or anything tlnit tends to k(!ep' the 
surface open and the mus.s more permuahle. A 
poor .sandy staple, on Iho other hand, shonld he 
made more retentive and touaeiou.s hy the addition 
of clay or heavy loam or mauure.s of a moist and' 
sulistantinl kind. 'U^hatovur tho soil ho, it shonld 
he moved deeply nt every timu of planling, lint the 
subsoil, if very poor, should not ho brought no, 
especially for shallo'w-rootod plants. All the cah- 
hago-race, and nearly all plants that aro grown for 
their flower or foliage, rociniro strong nurture 
and plenty of moisture; while many jilants onlti- 
vatocl for the .sake of tho root, cs]j(!cially the polato, 
aro injured hy rooking and heavy manures. li\'en 
the onion, though it likes a rich bed, .should not 
have a rank one. ''iVatcving, if imee hogiui, hlionUl 
bo repeated, until there is snllleient rainfall. The 
use of tho lioo between growing plants is must 
beneficial, and tho .surface should he kept loose and 
open. Lot nothing run to seed, unless the seed is 
wanted. It is bettor to give too imieh space than 
too little, and tho BoqueneB_of crops slumld he emo- 
fuUy considered, so that like should inu'cr follow 
like, when it can he avoided. If it cannot ho 
avoided, the gromul shonld ho deeply tiirnud over, 
and plenty of fresh nourishment Hupi)iu!il. in 
planting, lot tho fibrous roots he sprotul well, anil 
the soil made linn round tho hIuiu or collar. 
MTiethor the crop is sown or planted, tho drills or 
rows should bo so arranged that tho smiKhiuo may 
pass along rathor than aero.ss thorn, and few' plants 
conic to perfection under trees oven in tho hrightost 
siirainors. 

Fruit, which forms an important parli of kitchen- 
garden produce, is ranged in three classes gener- 
ally, according to its mode of growth, wln'tlior 
on plant, or hush, or tree,. Of plant or ground 
fruit wo have chielly the strawherry and tho melon. 
The latter is rathor a subject for oultivatiou undor 
glass — although in warm .spots and lino summers 
the hardier sorts may succeed in the open ; but tho 
strawhony is to he found in almost every kitchon- 
garden, a univor.sal favourite, and not uillieult of 
culture if the right kinds ho soloetecl. A sunny 
wall-hordcr deeply dug, and Lliori trodden firm, if 
the soil ho light, is tho hc.st piositiori for tho early 
kinds. The distance hot-wcoii tho plants is 
governed hy the vigour of tho growth, but tho 
ron's shonld generally ho two foot apart, or oven 
three, -when the growth is very strong. Tlie buds 
should he ronowod ovory soooud or third year, 
according to the constitution of tho kind, j'roh- 
ahly this ilno fruit takes its name, not (as is 
often .supposed) from tlio nso of .straw to keep it 
clean, hub from the way in which tho berries, 
having but a slender footstalk, aro strowii or 
strawn by their weight upon the ground. 

Of bush-fruit the most important aro ourvants, 
goosehoiTies, and raspherrios, tho former two being 
raised from cuttings, and tho Itust from snokers. 
Rasphemea delight in a rich and heavy soil, and a 
place where no drought can reach thoin. The black 
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curriuifc also rujoioes in moisture ; but the white 
and I’ed currnnl.s and ‘foosebcrries thrive well in 
lighter places. 

Tree-fruit i.s of many kinds, and grown in (livers 
manners. A broad distinction was made of old 
betwixt wall-fruit and that of standards, as if the 
former wore far superior both in .size and ijualily. 
but now it is acknowledged that any fruit which 
can be ripened thoroughly nr brought into jjroper 
state for gatlvoring ‘in full wind,’ as the In-encb 
expre.ss it, will prove of higlior Havour and of liner 
llesh than if it had recei\'ed the relaxing inllnence 
and coddling of a wall. Still, the wall altbrd.s much 
fairer chance of |irotecting tender bloom from frost, 
and bea\'y fruit from wimbs, a.s well as of ripening 
later kinds, which ouglit nut to be culled till 
October. 

Taking wall-fruit llr.st, we find the following 
olneijy favoured thus ; the peach, the nectarine, 
and apricot, the liner sorts of plums and gagc.s, 
cherries, pear.s, .sometimes ajiplos of de.ssert varietie.s, 
and also ligs and hardy grape.s, ivbich ripen in 
warm seasons and warm places u’itli good manage- 
ment. For stone-fruit the usual mode of train- 
ing i.s to spread the branches again.st the wall 
in radiations, like those of a fan, removing the 
breast-wood while quite young, and laving in 
the bearing wood on one or both .sides of the lead- 
ing branches, and at jn-oper intervals. Very few 
gardoneis understand the education of a wall-tree; 
and a peach-tiue perfectly trained and ocpially 
balanced, yet full of vigour, is one of tlie faiics^ 
and rarest sights. Nothing less than loving labour 
and great .skill can bring this to pas.s ; but for ordi- 
nary work and good results these points must be 
attended to — vermin must bo nipped in the bud, 
gross shoots must ho removed or reduced, aiul 
redundant fiuiit taken oil' right early. These rulo.s 
iippl,y to the pear as well, when trained against a 
wall, although that^ fruit is le.ss oppressed hy 
insec.ts, and tiio tree is usually trained in the hori- 
zontal or reotaiigular form— that i.s to say, with 
sidc-bvanobes issuing at intervals of abovtt a foot 
fi’om the main stem or leader. Another mode of 
training, called the ‘cordon system,’ is now in 
vogue with the pear, the plum, cherry, and other 
wall-fruit. Thi.s is not bj' any moans a novelty, 
but rather a revival ; and whore the walls are high, 
and many variotiG.s are needed, it is Hnmetimo.s 
employed with good eU'ect, though the difficulty is 
to repress the longing of the tree for ampler foliage. 
It is a system of strict repression, and the victim 
requires frequent care ; and even at the bc.st wo 
have a triumjih of art over nature, instead of with 
it. 

AVithout the aid of a wall, fine fruit — quite as 
handsome in some oases, and often of better quality 
— can be grown in good situations and average 
seaaon.s with ordinary skill. Trees planted thus 
for fruiting ‘ in full wind ’ arc described as either 
standard.s, pyramids, or bushes. The iirst have a 
single atom free from branches for several feet 
above the m'ound — peiiiaji.s 6 feet is the average. 
There the hranohing begins, and the growth con- 
tinues according to early treatment, with either an 
upright leader or open (livcrgonce of coequal shoots. 
Tills tall growth is mainly used for orchards now, 
or in gardens for qilanting alternately with pyra- 
mids or bushes. The pyramid — move correctly 
perhaps it should be termed the conical tree — is 
formed by allowing the lower slioots to remain, and 
even encouraging them ( when the habit of the sort 
requires it) by stopping the leader at intervals, so 
that we have a young tree furnished with tiers of 
side-shoots from the base upward, s in refjular suc- 
cession, yet still possessing a central upright. In 
the bush the leader has boon removed, if there ever 
was one — for some varieties hraneli thus by nature ; 


and then we have a spreading growth without any 
central occupant, as the nut-trees are usually 
formed in Kent, and the ourranL and gooseheiry 
eveiywhere. 

AVhere space is restricted and growth innst be 
compact, the conical form of tree suits well, and 
olteis mo.st temptation to tbo.se who love experi- 
ments. Ent when great liulk of fruit i.s called for, 
either the ‘ pyramid ’ must be allowed to earn its 
name by magnitude, or the free and tall standard 
must have its own way, with coercion administered 
prudently. Alany writers, especially nurserymen, 
liavc pleasure in proving that the maxinmm of 
fruit is to he achieved with the minimum of tree ; 
Imt nature works otherwise, and if she he not 
heeded expeiience will impress the error. Con- 
tinual lifting and pinching of trees (alternated as 
such correction is with doses of rank liquor) act 
upon their systems as feast and hasting might act 
upon the gardener. To those who have not studied 
the precepts (rather than the pr.actioo) of recent 
authorities this will appear a truism. 

AVithont controver.sy, it i.s enough to say that in 
this, as is in most other matteis, the middle comsa 
is the hast .and safest. Fruit-trees in the open should 
be planted at fair di.stmioe from one another ; pyra- 
mids of stiong sorts 10 feet asunder, and of 
weakly kinds not less than 8; standard-trees 15 
feet apart, to do jn.stice to themselves and allow it 
for some years to tlie Immhler growtii betwixt 
them. Many must he checked in their lateral 
.spread until they have filled their foi'ins, not 
densely, but witli equable bearing wood ; and none 
.should he alloM’cd to saerilico tlieiv future for the 
.sake of present gain. It should also he borne in 
mind that stonc-fniit, if any is thus grown, does 
not bear tbe knife as kindly as the pears and 
apples do. If tlie plum and cherry must he brongdit 
into the form of hush or cone, it can only be done 
to good etfect by niiiping the young' growth before 
mut.suimncr, and by very slight winter-pruning. 
Any aiiipntatioii of thick branclios produces gum- 
ming, and maims the tree. To achieve the pear 
and apple in small compa.ss and with (luiok increase 
dwarfing .stocks are nnioh employed, the pear being 
gi'afted or budded on tlie quince, and the aiqde on 
the Paradise or doucin. Alany varieticB thrive 
well on llie.se, some for many years, and others for 
a shorter time, according to their liking; and 
larger and liner coloured fruit is the early result of 
the union. Nursei-y’uien by experience know what 
sorts to offer in this form, and wliat are less com- 
plaisaut. The e,spalier also, wliioli may be termed 
a imiltiiile form of cordon, is frequently found in 
kitchen-gardens, thongdi not universal as in days 
gone by. The tree is trained horizontally on 
stakes, or wires, in tiers proceeding from the 
central stem, and for heavy fruit tills method 
doubtless offers more stability ; but tbe disadvan- 
tages are many, and in coiiiiiion with the qiimomllc 
(wiich is a modification of it) the espalier has 
yielded place to the less exacting pyramid. 

For fruit-trees, as for vegetables, a few well- 
known but often slighted cautions may be offered. 
Let sufficient space bo given ; liixiiviant growers 
may sonictiines stand alternate with the feebler ; let 
no tree be planted deeply, nay, if the soil be wet 
and heavy, plant almost upon the surface, hanking 
up and. staking well. Remove the coarser ta])- 
roots if there he enough of fibre; prime but 
slightly, if at all, until fresh growth has started, 
and then he not loo hard with it. Do not clog 
with rank manure, but let the ground have been 
well worked before the tree is planted. Give tbe 
needful nurture, when the fruit is taxing the 
vesoiu'ces of the root, either by niulcliing with fat 
manure, or presenting it in liquid form. Let not 
the tree be overci'opped : a Inmclrecl puny fruits are 
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not equal in bulk to a score ol line ones, anil far 
less in quality, yet they exhaust the poweis of the 
parent more than the worthy pi’Ogeny. Be careful 
as to the time of culling : even the earliest friut 
should not he allowed to get dead-iipe on the 
branch, whereas the winter kinds are often 
gathered prematurely, especially under the menace 
of a .storm. General pruning should he done in 
winter, when the trees have filled their .spaces, and 
should he tempered with mercy ; hut for this direc- 
tions will he found in our article upon that subject. 

Hot-heds in the kitchen-garden are chiefly for 
promoting and protecting early growth of tender 
stulf, such as marrows, cucumheis, potatoes, mush- 
rooms, &c. No description, but experience alone 
and common sense can give the key to the manage- 
ment of this close woik. Only it may he said that 
half the failures which occur are caused hy exee.s.s 
of lieat, stint of air, and injudicious coddling. ,See 
also Plant-house. 

The gardener, whether he has to study beauty or 
utility — not that these are discoidant powers — 
must endeavour to move along the broad walk of 
intelligenoe, de.spising nothing because it seems 
new, still less because it is old ; and striving to 
learn fiom others all he can, and from himself the 
whole of it. The multiplicity of art for him is 
multiplied hy the infinitude of nature, and before 
he is out of his rudiments his time comes to he 
made peifect. 

Among the many treatises upon Gardening, general or 
special, a few may Iwre he mentioned : Loudon’s Ewyda- 
Mdiaof ffardcriiiiff (1S78) ; Loudon’s Enei/clopceUia of 
Plants ('Wooster's edition); Liudley’s VeaetaUe -King- 
dom ; Lindley’s Botanioul Begistei- ; Lindleyda British 
Fruits; Yihnoriu’s Vegetable Garden; Sweet’s British 
Flower-garden (7 vols.); Eohinson’s Flower-garden; 
Panl’a Rose-garden; Hibberd’s Rose-hooh; Hibberd’s 
Amateur's Greenhouses ; Hogg’s Fruit Manual (5th edi- 
tion); Johnson’s Gardeners Bictionarg (Brown's edi- 
tion); Barron’s Vines and Vine-culture; Thompson’s 
Gardener's Assistant; Cossoll’a Popular Gardcmng (4 
vuls.) ; Hemaley’s Hardy Trees and Shrubs ; Smith’s 
JDiciionarg of Economic Plants. 

Gardes Snisses. See Savlss Guards. 

Gardiuer, a town and poit of Maine, on the 
Kennebec River, 56 miles NNE. of Portland hy 
rail. Pop. 4439. 

Gardiner, Colonel Jame.s, .son of Captain 
Patrick Gai diner, ivas horn at Garriden, in Lin- 
litligowshire, Januai-y 11, 16S8, and when only four- 
teen yeans old obtained a commie.sion in a Soots regi- 
ment in the Dutch service. In 1702 ho passed into 
the English array, and in 1706 was severely wounded 
at the battle of Ramillies. Gardiner fought witli 
great dLstinction in all the other battles of Marl- 
borough. In 1715 he was made first lieutenant, 
then captain of dragoons; and in the same year 
he gave a oonspieuous proof of his courage, 
when, along with eleven other daring fellows 
( eight of whom weie killed ), he hied the hairicade.s 
of the Highlanders at Preston. Erom an early 
period Gardiner was noted for hi.s lioentionsneas ; 
hut in the year 1719 a vision of Glnlst on the cross 
tran.sformed the brave hut wicked .soldier into a 
pious and exemplary Christian. In 1724 he was 
raised to the rank of inaior, and in 17.26 he married 
Lady Prances Ersldne, daughter of the fourth Earl 
of Buchan, hy whom he hail thirteen children, only 
five of whom survived him. In 1730 he became 
lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, and in 1743 colonel 
of the Enniskillens, Deserted hy his dragoons at 
the battle of Preslonpans, fought close to his own 
house, he put himself at the head of a haiulfnl of 
infantiy, and fought till, cut down with a Lochaber 
axe, he was borne to the manse of Tranent, where 
he died in a few hours, September 21. 1746. See 
his Life by Dr Doddridge ( 1747 . 


GcirtliHCr, Sami’el ItAW.ION, historian, was 
born at llopley, in IIamp,sliiic, March 4, 1829. and 
educated at 'iVinche.slor and at Chii.st Church, 
Oxford, taking a fii.st-cla.s.s in 18,71. For some 
years he lilled the chair of Modern History at King’s 
College, Loiulon, hut resigned it iu 188,5 to continue 
his History at 0,xford on ,an All EouIh’ elective 
fellowship. In 1882 he was granted a Cii-il List 
pension of £150. Tlie period to wliicli ho has devoted 
himself with a more than Oerniau patience and 
thoroughness of study, and a ronuirkably candid 
,and unl)i,ased openness of mind to tlie documents 
and tlie evidence of the time it.self, is that of the 
first two Stuart kings of England. Ills work ho 
gave to the world in Iho following instalmonts ; 
The History of England from the Arris.sioii of 
James I. io the liisgrarc of Chicf-ju.-.tiev. Cote 
(1863), Prince Charles and the Sj)unish hlarriage 
(1869), England under the Duke of Puehinij- 
ham and Charles I. (187.5), The Prrstmal Cronrr'n- 
ment of Charles J. (1877), and The Pull of the 
Monarchy of Charles 1. (vols. i. and ii, 1882). 
The last was of couiso intended to oxteud to the 
death of the king, but in the liist two volunu'H luul 
only been bronglit down to 1642, wlieu l,ho whole 
of the preceding wore grmipucl together and 
rcpnhlishod (1883-84) in ton volumes, as a con- 
tinuous hi.story of England from 1003 to IIU‘2. Ut 
the second half of Ins tusk, the Ulsiortg of the Civil 
War, bo publishod tho first volumo in' 188fi, tfio 
-second in 1880. Other works aro The Thivly Years' 
War (1874) and The First Two Hluaris and the 
Puritan. Prcvolniion (1875) in ‘ lipoeliH of Modern 
Hisfcoiy,' and Inirndnviinn to the Eludy of English 
Ilistori/ (1881), written in eonjnnetion witli Mr .f. 
Boss Mullingev. Per the (lainden vSooicty ho 
edited the Foricseue P<tpers, tlie Hamilton Pajiers, 
the Purliameniury Debates in 10 10, and Debates in 
the House of Commons in 1(1, Jfi. 

Gardiuer, Stephen, l!i.shop of VVinehostor, 
W'as horn liotween 1483 and 149(1 at Bury ,St Eihmuula 
— a elothwovker’b son, say seme ; others, a nalavral 
son of Bisliop 'VVoodville of iSaliHlmry. llo .studied 
at Trinity Ilall, Cambridge, in 1020'-21 proceeding 
doctor of civil and of eaiion lau' ; and hooii after, 
through the patronago of the Duke of Norfolk, 
he was introduced to IVolsoy, wlio mado him his 
secietary. In this capacity hn won the oonUdeuco 
of Henry VIII., and hy him was employed (hiring 
1527-33 in promoting at Homo and elsowhcvo his 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon. rlL this Lime 
he was known as Dr ytophoub. llo liail heeoine 
master (if his old college in ],52,5, Archdeacon of 
Noifulk in 1520, and two years latur of lAiicester, 
when in Novomher 1531 he was conseerated liislioi> 
of Winchester. Good Catholic though ho was, lie 
supported the royal Huiiremaoy, and wroto a treatise 
in defence of it, De verCt ObedientiA (1535). Htill, 
he opposed all measures tending to a doctrinal 
reformation, he liad a principal hand in the down- 
fall of Thomas Ciomwell, and tho 'Hi.x Artid(*s’ 
were largely of his framing, tliougli tlio story that 
he lost Henry’s favour by an attonqit to inipoaoh 
Cathaiine Pan- of heresy is not based iqiou eon- 
temiunwy authority. On Edward Vl.’s acee.s- 
sion (1547), for refusing to cmnply with tho now 
teaching he was ooinmitted to tho Pleot prison, 
but released three weeks afterwards, to he next 
year again seised and lodged in the Tower, and 
in 15,52 deprived of Ids hi.shopric. When in 1553 
Maiy ascended the throne, ho was sot at liberty, 
restored to his .see, and appointed Loiil High 
ClianceBor of England. lie now took tho lead in 
the persecution of the Protestants, and has boon 
charged with the grossest cruolty. Dr Maitland 
slioivB, however, that in very many instance.s the 
parties brought before his cimi't wore arraigned for 
treason rather than heresy ; and oertaiii it is that 
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he helped Peter Martyr to leave England, and 
interpuied to protect Roger A&chain. He died 
very wealthy at Whitehall, of the gout, on 12th 
November ljo5, and was buried in his cathedral. 
On bus deathbed he cried out in Latin, ‘ I have 
denied with Peter, I have gone out with Peter ; bnt 
I have not wept with Peter ’ — referring doubtless to 
his tempoi ary renunciation of the papal supremacy. 
We have a dozen Latin and Enajish treatises fiom 
his pen ; bnt the NcceKwry Vodrina and Eru- 
dition of a Christian Man (1543) was pirohably 
Henry’s own, not a joint production of Gardiner 
and Craniner. Gardiner’s character has been the 
subject of much debate; but it can .scarcely be 
doubted that he was a zealous, though not a 
spiritually-minded, churchman. Hi.s devotion was 
that of an out-and-out partisan ; but it was none 
tlie I 0 .S.S real, for he would have laid down his life 
for the cause which commanded Ms sympathies. 
See the article hy^ J. Bass Mullinger in vol. x.’c. of 
the Diet. Nat. Bioff. (1889). 

Gardner, a post-village of hlassachusetts, 70 
miles WNW. of Boston by rail, with manufactures 
of wooden wares — chairs, paihs, tubs, and toys. 
Pop, (with South Gardner) 7283. 

Giirlicld, JAME.S Adram, twentieth president 
of the United States, was horn in Orange, Ohio, 
19th November 1831. His father, who was 
descended from one of the Puiitan foundera of 
Watertown, Massachusetts (1030), died soon after 
the boy’s birth, leaving his wife, the daughter of a 
Huguenot family that had settled in New England 
in 1085, to bring up unaided her four amall chil- 
dren, battling bravely with pnveity and privation 
in her lonely cabin in the ' Wildernc.ss ’ (now the 
‘Western Iteservo’) of Ohio. At the ago of ten 
young Garliold already added aomethiiig to his 
mother’s income by work on the neighbouring 
farms ; in winter he made steady progress in the 
district soliool. In 1849 he entered Geauga 
Seminary, at Che.ster, Ohio; and in the .summer 
mouths lie turned to any and all kinds of work, to 
provide funds for the ensuing winter'. At this 
period Gai'lield joined the Cami)bollite body. He 
next passed on to the college at Hiram, Ohio, 
supporting himself meanwhile Iw tuition, and 
linally graduated at IVilliams College, Massa- 
chu'.etts, in 18SG. Returning to lliram, he 
became its president in 1857, at the same time 
preaching and studying law. Ho was elected to 
the state senate in 1859, and on the outbreak 
of the war received the command of the 42d 
regiment of Ohio volunteers. In December 1861 
he was given a hripade, with ordens to drive the 
Confederates out of eastern Kentucky, and with 
reinforcements gained the battle of Middle Creek, 
loth January 1892, from whleh his commisshm 
as brigadier-general was dated. He had been 
promoted major-general for gallantry at CMcka- 
maugn, September 19, 1893, when ho resigned las 
command to enter congress, at the age of thirty- 
two. He sat in congress, rendering valuable 
as.sistanoe in military and financial cjnchtions, 
imlil 1880, and acted latterly as leader of the 
Repuhlioan party in the house. In January 1880 
ho was oleeted a United Btalcs senator, and in 
June of the same year ho was adopted as pro.si- 
dcntial candidate by the Uepublicau convention at 
Chicago. Garfield’s nomination came as a surpi-iso 
to his party, and was simply the result of a com- 
promise between the supporters of Grant and Blaine, 
after thirty-three ipefl'ectnal ballots had proved that 
neitlior could secure the prize. He (iroved, never- 
thelo.ss, a strong candidate, regardless of prece- 
dent delivered speeches in his own behalf, and 
finally defeated General Hancock by a narrow 
majority on the popular vote, but by 215 to 165 


electoral votes. He was inaugurated on 4th March 
1881, and identified him.self with the cause of civil 
service reform, whereby he initated a powerful 
section of his own paity (see Conkling). On the 
morning of 2d July, as he was setting off to witness 
the closing exorcises of his old college, he Avas shot 
down from behind by a di.sappoinled office-seeker, 
Charles Gnitean. For v'eeks lie lingered between 
life and death ; early in September he was removed 
to Long Branch, New Jeisey, and there he died, at 
Elberon, 19th September 1881. He was buried at 
Cleveland (q.v.). The vice-president. General 
Arthur (q^.v.), succeeded liim. Garfield held poiver 
long enough to sho;v himself worthy of it. His 
tragic deatli has given Mm prominence in the roll 
of Aiuerienn presidents, hut it was Ms brave and 
patient endinance of suffeiing that endeared him 
most to his countrymen and claimed the sym- 
pathy and admiration of the rest of the world. His 
speeches were collected in 2 vols, (Boston, 1882). 
Popular memoirs are numerous ; the most complete 
Life is that by J. R. Gilmore (New York, 1880). 

Giivcloch. See Dumdartonsiiihe. 

Gai'-fl.sli. See Gae-pike. 

Gar'gaiicy. See Teal. 

GargnilO (ancient Gargdnus), a mountainous 
peninsiila, the ‘spur’ of Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, jutting out some 30 miles into the Adi'iatic 
Sea, and attaining in Monte Calvo a height of 5110 
feet. Bee-keeping is yet as genemlly engaged in 
as in the time of Horace. The district is visited 
mainly by pilgrims to a .shrine of St Michael on 
Monte St Angelo, 

Garg'antiia. See Rabelais. 

Garg'arii!^. See Ida. 

Gavgic, or Gahgarism, a class of inedicineH 
intended to be chnrned about rrr tire tlrroat, with a 
view of olean.sing the jrarts, and of acting as anti- 
septics, Astringents (tj.v.)j sedatives, or Btiinnlants 
(q.v.), in various conditions of the throat. In 
using them n full br'eath is taken, the mouth filled 
with the liquid, and the bend thrown bnolc ; as the 
breath is gradually allowed to escape, the liquid is 
freely brought into contact with the upper part of 
the throat. ’They are not generally suitable in 
cases of acute intlamnration of lire throat, hut often 
valuable in chrorric aU'eotions. Among the most 
useful gargles are — Antiseptic : Condy’Bflirid, 10 to 
20 drops ; carbolic acid, 4 to 8 grains. Astringent : 
tannic acid, 10 graiir.s ; alum, 20 grains. Sedative ; 
bromide of potash, 20 grains. Stimulant : vinegar, 
30 drops; dilute hydroohloric acid, 20 drops, dis- 
solved or diluted rvith a ivineglassful of ivater. 

Gargoyle, a jirojecting spout, leading the 
water from the roof-gntters 01 hriildings. Gar- 
goyles of various forms have been used in almost 
all .styles of architeotiire, hut were peculiarly 
developed in connec- 
tion witli Gothic archi- 
tecture. Some gar- 
goyles are small and 
plain, othei'S large and 
ornamental, according 
to their I’ai'ious posi- 
tions. They are carved 
into all conceh'able 
forms — angelic, 
human, and of the 
loAvor animals ; and, 
as in fountains, the 
Avater is generally 
spouted through the 
mouth. In late castel- 
lated buildings, they frequently assume the form 
of small cannons projecting from the parapet. 
Gargoyles are generally carved in stone, hut are 
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Bonietiines executed in 'wooj, and are made of 
great length so to throw tlie water into the 
gutter formed in the middle of the streets of some 



St Alkimincl's Clnncli, Derby ; Horsley Cluircli, Derbyshire; 
cirat 1450. ■ ctmt 1460. 


oliT, towiiK. In inoilern limes tlie use of leaden pipes 
to convey away the ivatei- from roofs lias almost 
entirely superseded tlie use of gargoyles. 

Garllinilklltesar, au ancient town in the 
Nortli-we.st Provinces of India, on the Ganges, 
26 miles SE. of IMeeruL, with four shriue.s dedi- 
cated to Ganga, and a great fair, which attracts 
200,000 pilgrims. Pop. 730o. 

Garliwal, a native state in the North-west 
Province.s of India, on the houlei-s of Tibet : area, 
alimit 4180 Sip in. j pop. (ISSl) 10S),S3G. Also the 
name of a llritish district in the North-we.st Pro- 
vinces, next to independent Garhwal; area, 5000 
srj. in. ; pop. 345,629. Being on the southern alopie 
of the Himalayas, Garhwal is for the most jiart a 
mass of nigged mountain-ranges, whose elevation 
aliove the sea reache.s in Nanda Devi 25,001 feet. 
The native state is the cradle of both the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and in the district are the Alak- 
iianda and it.s point of juuoLioii witli the Bhagi- 
rathi (see G.vnoes)j consequently, in spite of tlie 
length and luggedneis of the waj', crowd.? of jiil- 
giiiins are attracted to the peculiarly sacred 
localities of Beopvayag and Gangotri. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, the Italian patriot, was 
horn at Nice on the 4th July 1807. IBs father 
was a simple, God-fearing fishenuau, seldom in pros- 
]iGrou.s oircuiustanoes, but he contriv'ed neverthe- 
less to give tlie boy a tolerable education, po.ssibly 
witli tlie object of making him a priest. Giu-seppe, 
however, was determined upon Ijecoming a sailor, 
and risiim rapidly in tlie inerchaiil-service, he was 
appointed in 1828 second in command of the brig 
C'orfese. His early voyages, wbioU included a visit 
to Rome, filled liiiii with democratic ardour, wlieiice 
it is only natural that in 1834 he should Iiave been 
involved in the ‘Young Italy ’ inovementof Mazziiii, 
wliom he met at Marseilles, and should liave been 
condemned to death for taking part in an atteinjit 
to seize Genoa, He had volunteered for the royal 
navy with the object of gaining recimits for tlie 
cause. Garibaldi escaped to Marseilles and 
afterward.? to South America, where he olFeredJiis 
services to the province of Rio Grande, wiiicli was 
in rebellion against the Emperor of Brazil. He 
distinguished himself as a guerilla warrior and 
privateer, was taken prisoner and su.spended for 
two lionrs by the wrists for attempting to escape, and 
eloped witli and soon married the beautiful creole 
Anita Riveira de Silva, tlie companion of his earlier 
campaigns and the inotber of bis cbihlreu Menotti, 
Rioeiotti, and Teresa. After some mingled exjieii- 
euoes as drover, .slipibroker, and teacher of niatlio- 
matics, lie offered in 1342 his assistance to the 
Montevideairs, who were at war with Rosas, tlie 
tyrant of Buenos Ayres. In this struggle Garibaldi 
WOE fresh renowm, by water as naval ooinnmnder 
in a two days’ engagement, and on land ns 


organiser and commander of tiie Italian legion, 
especially on 8th Ecbriiary and 20tli May 1846, 
wlien he beat oil' considerably superior forces of 
tlie enemy at Salto San Antonio and the Dayman 
River. He gives a full account of bis various 
exploits ill bi.s autobiograpliy. 

The ‘ red shirt ’ of Gai ibaUli bad thus already be- 
come famous, niien in 1847 the reforming pope, I’iiis 
IX., ascended the throne of St Peter. Garibaldi, 
the Moiitevidean .struggle being practicnlly at an 
end, promptly offered In enlist under bis banner, 
but received an ambiguous reply ; and Charles Albert 
of Sardinia, whom on his arrival in Italy in June 
1848 he found besieging the Austrians in Maiitna, 
coldly referred him to his ministers,^ Garibaldi, 
however, after the collapse of tlie Italian army, at 
the bead of a body of volunteers performed some 
notable feats against the Anstiiams on tbo Swiss 
frontier, and tlien wandered about Italy until he 
readied Ravenna. In 1849 lie tluow in his lot with 
the revolutionary govei'innoiit of Romo against 
Pius IX., who liad retracted ins liberal concessions 
and fled the city. Garihaldij indeed, voted for the 
proclamation of the reiuiblic in Fehnuuy, di'ovo the 
Erench cxiieditionary force uiider Ondiiiot fmm tlie 
Porta San Pancrazin in April, and routed the 
Neapolitans at Palestrina and Vdletii in May, 
sending them pell-mell over tlio frontier. IMeau- 
timu, Tiowover, Mazzini had been iin'cigled by 
Uudiuofc into au armistice; and, being abuiidanUy 
reinforced, the Erench proceeded to lay siege to 
Rome. Garibaldi was recalled, nnieli to liis disgust. 
He was refused the dictatorship on June 2, and 
oil July 3, after a brilliant doleiieo, bo was forced 
to abandon bis post. He retreated, piirsueil by the 
Austrians, to tlie Adriatic, whore jioor Anita, worn 
out by sull'ering and anxiety, tiled, and was buried in 
the .sand. Garibaldi was at length arrested by the 
orders of the Sardinian government at Cliiavavi, 
and refpiested to leai'e Italy, much to the indigua- 
tiou of the people. Ho betook liimsolf to Staten 
Island, New York, where he worked for eighteen 
luontlis as a caiullemakev, then became oantaiu 
of various mercliantmeii, paying a visit to New- 
castle, where be tleelined a pojiuliu' domonstration. 

lie returned to Italy in 18.54, and luwl soLtled 
down as a farmer on the island of Ganrora, when in 
1859 the outbreak of the war of Italian liberation 
called him to arms once more, Ho was summoned, 
to Turin by Cavour in b’cliruary, ami at once 
placed his sword at the disposal of Victor Bm- 
inannel. Though frotiuontly thwarted by the 
Sardinian geneials, Garibaldi and his ‘ chasseurs of 
the Alps ’ rendered valuable sewiao to the allie.s, 
especially at Vare.se in the Yallellino (IMay 25). 
Alter the peace of Villafraiica, Gavihahli, with the 
permission of Victor Emmanuel, went into central 
Italy as second in command, and helped to cori- 
snminate the annexation of the territories to 
Sardinia, but was not allowed as be ilcsired to 
march on Rome, He was cut to the nuick when 
his native Nice was liaiuled over to Eraiiee, and 
declaimed against Cavour in tbo ehainber at Turin. 
Meanwhile the IMazzinisls had lieen busily con- 
spiring^ against the oll'ote Bourbon tyranny in the 
T’\yo Sicilies, and Garibaldi, in spite of ijavour’s 
olforts to prevent liim, prepared to come to the 
rescue. The oiiLoiqn'ise appeared dangerous in Ibo 
extreme; but, as tbo English cabinet in.sisted on the 
neutrality of Eranee, the Bourbons could look for 
no foreign assistance, and ‘the thouHand lierocH’ 
on landing at Marsala on May 11 mot but a 
feeble enemy. With the exception of the gavriaon 
of Milazzo, which ca])itnlated after a battle on 
July ‘24, the disaffected troops of Erancis 11. 
fought lialf-lioartedly enough, and within throe 
months Sicily was free. Promptly crossing the 
straits (August 29) Garibaldi began his military 
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promenade through Naples, and entered the capital 
(September 7) amid the cheers of King Francis’ 
troops. After a last stand on the Volturno on 
October 1, the Bourbons took refuge in the citadel 
of Gaeta. Then Victor Emmanuel, having been 
elected sovereign of the Two Sicilies by a plebiscite, 
arrived at Naples, and Garibaldi, refusing all 
reward, re.signed his dictatorship and retired to 
Caprora. His conduct entailed a quarrel with the 
Repnhlicau party, and he was besides disgasled by 
the refusal of the Italian ministry to enrol his 
veteraiLs in the regular army, and at not being 
allowed to march on Borne and destroy the haled 
papal government, In this he saw the hand of 
Gavonr, hut later publications show that he was 
mistaken as far as me volunteers were concerned. 

During the ensuing years Horae was the centre of 
his thoughts, though shared with .schemes for 
.stirring up rehollion in Hungary, and so causing 
the Austrians to witlulraw from Venice, and in 
1,S()'2 he embarked on a rash expedition against the 
capital. If the king and the weak Rattazzi cabinet 
did not actually egg him on, as Garibaldi said they 
did, they at all events sat .still and allowed him to 
compromise hira.self, and then sent troops against 
him, by whom Garibaldi was taken prisoner ,at 
Aspromonte after lie had given order.s to liis troop.s 
not to fire {August 28). Badly wounded in the 
foot, GarihahU was detained for two montlrs as 
pri.soner at Spozzia, and was then allowed to 
return to Caiirera. He next (laicl a visit to Eng- 
land to iniluoo the government to espou.se tlio 
onusQ of Denmark, and was roouLvod with the 
^^'ildest ontluihiasm ; hut failing to cll'ect the object 
of his journey, he returned abruptly home at 
tho request of the oahiuct. lu the war of 1800 
he once more oommaiuled tho ‘lied Shirts’ in 
tho Tyrol, but, though his sons Monotti and 
liiooiutti proved worthy of their father, tlio cam- 
paign as a whole was not marked by very hrilUant 
affairs. Garibaldi aoou.sed tho government of neg- 
lecting to forward men and arms, and their conduct 
seems to have been markeil by unwortliy su.spicions. 
Venice was now ceded to Italy, hut Rome still 
remained unredeemed, and, untaught by his previ- 
ous adventures. Garibaldi in the following year 
made his last attempt on the Holy City. Arrested 
on tSeptomber 22 by tho Italian government — whose 
hands wore tied by the ooiiveiition with France of 
1801 — he escaped from Caprera in a boat, and 
placing himself at the liead of tho volunteers, 
defeated tho pa]ial troops on October 25 at 
hloutorotondo. On November 3, however, the 
Zuuave.s, reinforced by a body of French armed 
with the deadly chas.sepot, utterly routed him at 
Montana. Once inoro ho was allowed to retire to 
Ca(irora, whence in 1870 he sent for pnhlioation 
trvo novels, entitled Cantoiii il voluntario and 
Clelia, ovvero il Govorno dd Monaco. The latter ha.s 
been translated into English under the title of the 
‘Rule of the Monk,’ hut it must he oonfe.ssed that 
Garibaldi did not shine os an author, and that the 
average .schoolboy could write as well. In 1872, 
however, ho published a third romance, II Mille, 
based on tho events of tho Sicilian expedition. In 
1870, though at first a sympathiser with Germany, 
owing to libs hatred of Napoloon HI., he vc.solved to 
come to tho assi.stauco of the Frencli Republic, 
Gambetla did not receive him with much en- 
thn.siasm, hut eventually placed him in command 
of the volunteers of tho Vo.sges. Badly cripided 
by rheumatism, however, and hopelessly out- 
mimhoreil, he confined hi.s movements to the 
noighhourhood of Dijon and Autnn. Even so his 
troops distinguished thomseB'es, e.spGoiaIly on 20th 
January 1871, when Riooiotti heat off a body of 
I’ru.ssian Pomeranians near Dijon. The Prussian 
general, Manteulfel, has left a favoirrable estimate 


of his tactics during the campaign. Garibaldi 
was elected to the Assembly at Bordeaux by Dijon, 
Nice, and Pari.s, but, as a foreigner, was not 
allowed to address the deputies. 

During tho remainder of his life he remained a 
helpless invalid at Caprera, excojib on occasions like 
that in 1874, when he took hi.s seat in the Cliainher 
of Deputies at Rome ; and through the genoro.sity 
of his English friends he became entire proprietor 
of the island. In 1880 the marriage into which he 
had been entrapped by an adventure.ss as far back as 
1859 was annulled, and he was promptly united to 
Francesca, his peasant-companion, who had origin- 
ally come to the island as nurse to the children of 
his daughter Teresa, the wife of Stef ano Can zio, 
one of his officers. During the last years of his 
life manifestoe.s poured fiom his pen, in which pro- 
fes.siou.s of devotion to tlie Sardinian dynasty 
alternated with the ■wildest rcpuhlicanism ; and his 
.sinqdicity, like that of Victor Hugo, was easily 
porsuadeil to endorse any dnouraent containing the 
commonplaoe.s of coBinopolitanism. But he was 
ever constant to the ideal of his youth, tho unity 
of the Il.alian-.snenking race. Thence came his 
liarticipation in tlie ‘ Irridoiitist ’ agitation ; thence 
too his undying hatred of the papacy. More 
practical was his advocacy of the creation of 
a mercantile nai'y ami the rporgaiiisation of the 
army, ami hi.s interest in the drainage of the 
Canipagna and the cli\’cr.sion of the Tiber; hnt 
the last project had no adequate result. His 
religious views latterly emhi’aoecl a somewhat 
elementary jiantheism ; ‘ God did not make man,’ 
ho wrote, ‘hut man made God,’ and death he 
looked upon as a trainsimitaliou of matter. 
On 2d June 1882 he died, ami was sincerely 
mourned, not only by his fellow-countrymen, hut 
by tho lovers of iilierty throughout Eurojie. For 
though as a soldier ho was perhaps nothing more 
than a good coimnatulor of irregulars, and though 
his .ignorance of political considerations somodmes 
did actual harm to the cause he advocated, yet it 
would be impossible to overrate the iinporianoe to 
Italian unity of his whole-souled devotion to his 
country, a devotion which he oomnmnioaled to all 
with whom he came in contact. He will always 
remain the central figure in the stoiy of Italian 
independence. 

Garibaldi’s aiitobiogrtipliy ivas publi.slietl in 1887, and 
an English translation rvitli a aupplmuontary biogi'aphy 
by Mnie. Mario in 1889. The best general sketches of 
Garibaldi are to be found in J. T. Bent’s hi/e of Garibahli, 
and in Mine. Mario’s Garibaldi c i suoi Tcmjn (Milan, 
1884). Elpia Melona’a Garibaldi (2 vola. Hanover, 1884) 
is also incidentally instructive, Garibaldi's speeches wore 
imblisbod in 1882, and bis letters, edited by E. E. Xiinencs, 
m 1886. 

€arici). See Oiiange Rivek. 

CiJirigliano (ancient Ltris; in its upper course 
now callnd Liri), a river of southern Italy, rises in 
the Ahruzzi, west of tho former Lake of Fiioino, and 
Hows, after a generally southerly course of 90 miles, 
into the Gulf of Gaeta. It 'is navigable below 
Ponlecorvo, and abounds with fish. On its hanks 
in 1003 ■wa.s fought a famous battle between the 
French and the Spaniards, oommandeil hj'- Gonsah'o 
do Cordova, in which tho former were totally 
routed, though Bayard is said single-handed to 
have hold tlio bridge against 200 Spaniards. 

Oarlic {Allium sathmm, see Aeuum), an herb 
cultivalecl from the earlie.st ago.s on account of its 
wholasome and cliaraotaristically flavoured bulbs. 
These break readily up into a dozen ov more ‘ cloves ’ 
or subordinate bulbs, which are the developed 
axillary buds of the exhausted scale-leaves of 
the parent bulb ; and this circumstance is of much 
service, alike in cultivation and in regulating 
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the quantity used in cooking. This vanes 
greatly until national taste, from a maximum 
in Spain to a minimum 
in Britain. The jilant 
seems to have Been intro- 
duced along the Mediter- 
ranean from the East in 
very early times, its 
original home Being pev- 
Baris the KirgBiz ateiipes ; 
it IS recorded as part of 
the rations of the Egyp- 
tian pyvamid-Bnilders, 
and there perhaps the 
Jews aeqiiiied their fond- 
ness for it. It was, how- 
ever, forhidden to the 
priests of Isis. The 
Roman soldiem were 
given garlic as an excit- 
ant (whence the peace- 
loving maxim, allium iic 
comedus) i and tho same 
regimen wa.s applied in 
the still recent days of 
cock-figliting. It had 
also many medicinal ap- 
plications. — Atanyof the 
species of Allium are 
popularly called garlic, 
with some distinctive 
addition. A. okracenm is sometimes called Wiki 
Garlic in England, and its young and tender leaves 
ate used as a pot-herb. 

GarliCj Oil of. When tlie leaves, seeds, ov 
hnlhs of garlic and otlier allied plants are distilled 
with steam, ahont 0'2 per cent, of a hvown oil, with 
acrid taste and strong disagreeable odour, pa.s.ses 
over. By purification it is ohtained as a palo yellow 
oil having the odour of garlic, and it is then found 
to consist of the sulphide of allyl, (CAIjLS. This 
oil is neatly related to tlie pungent oil ot mnstard, 
CjH^lNCS, an isomer of the sulphooyanide of allyl, 
and IS of much intere.st chemically, but it is of no 
importance from an industrial or popular point of 
view. 

Garnet} Henry, is chiefly rememherod for 
his connection with tlie Gunpowder Plot. He was 
horn in 1355, and educated as a Protestant at 
Winchester College. A few years after leaving 
school lie became a Roman Catholic, went abroad, 
and entered the Society of Je.sus. He acquired 
among the Jesuits a considerable reputation for 
learning and piety. In 1586 he was sent upon the 
English mission, where for eighteen years he acted 
as provincial of the Jesuits. The indiscreet zeal 
with which he promoted certain Jesuit schemes for 
the advancement of their order brought him into 
odium with aii influential section of the secular 
clergy; while liLS friendship and correspondence witli 
the extreme partisans of the Spanish faction brought 
him under suspicion of treason. In the spring of 
1605 lie wrote to a Jesuit in Elanders in commenda- 
tion of Guy Fawkes, ivhen that conspirator went 
over to the Netherlands in order to solicit the 
co-operation of Sir William , Stanley and others in 
the plot of that year. Garnet admitted that Before 
this he had come to know, in a general way, of 
the projected treason, and that in July he heard 
the particulars, under the seal of confession 
(so he said), from another Jesuit, Greenway. 
At the time of the discovei’y of the plot he was 
present at the place of meeting appointed by the 
consphators, and shortly afterwards was appre- 
hended on suspicion at Hendlip. The chief grounds 
ioi inferring ids complicity in the plot were 
derived from a secret conversation held by him in 


prison ivith a brother Je.suit, Uldconi, overheard By 
spies set for the piirpo.se By the government. 

That Garnet knew the particulars of the mur- 
derous design months before its attempted execu- 
tion ivas proved and admitted. That this know- 
leilge wa.s derived oxolmsively from the confessional 
rests upon his statement only. It would probably 
have gone lass hard with tlio prisoner had not his 
judges been prejudiced against liim, not indeed so 
iimcli on aceoinit of his creed as for his extraor- 
dinary practice of equivocation u'lioii on his trial, 
He was condemned for misprision of treason, and 
executed May 3, 1606, In proof of his innoconce 
the story of a iniraoulons straw', touched by liis 
blood, and hearing a miiiiatnro portiait of the 
Jesuit, was circulated among Roman C'athoIicH; 
and it is said that the mere sight of tho straw 
made live lumdred converts to his creed. Garnet 
w'as considered by his co-roligionists generally a.s a 
martyr for the seal of confession, and as such was 
proposed, with the rest of the victims of tho iioiial 
laws, for the honour of beatification ; hut it is 
remarkable that, while more than Uiroo Immlved 
candidates oiitaincd tho title of Blessed or Vener- 
able, the ohiootioiis of the ‘devil’s lulvncato’ in 
the case of Fatlicr Garnet wore so cogent that tho 
pope ivas imlneed to defer the introduction of his 
cause. See GONi'OWJJER Plot, and W’orlcs cited 
there. 

Garnets, a group of minerals that crystalliso in 
the cubical system, Their commonest form is the 
rhombic dodecahedron, or a oomhinatiim of this 
with the icositetrahodroii. I'lioir coin])Osili(m inay 
he represented By tho general formula, M.|U;,SiMOj 3 , 
where M=Ca, Fe, Mg, Mn; R.3=A1,3, Fm, Tims 
we have liine-almnina, iron-almnina, niagimsia- 
alumina, iiianganese-alumhia, limo-ii'oii, ami limc- 
cliromo garnets. Garnets have a lumlues.s ranging 
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from about 7 to 8. Their lustre is vitreous 
and rchincus, and they ai'o rarely tran.sparent and 
yei-y seldom colourless. Tlio most couiniou colour 
is some sliade of red, hut brown, yoBow, green, and 
even hlaclc varieties arc known. Home of the hotter 
known kinds arc as follows ; 

Lime-alwnina Oarnots. — Qromikir [grossula, ‘a 
gqoseherry ’ ), so called from its groon colour — the 
tint is usually rather palo— found in Siberia and in 
Noiwvay; Essonite or Cinnumun-slono (q.v.); Una- 
cinitc, amher-colourod, from Ala, Piodmont _; litmem- 
sovite, Brown or hrow'nish-hlack, from Kimito, in 
Finland. 

Iron-alumina Oarnots. — Almandiiie, tho precious 
or oriental garnet of jewellers; red, tran.sparent; 
occure as a rock-constituent in many cry.stallino 
schists and granites, and occasionally also in 
trachyte; and is met with in tho sands and alluvial 
soils which have resulted from the disintegration 
of such rocks, as in Ceylon, Pegu, Hindustan, 
Brazil, Greenland, Scotland, &c. Iron-alumina 
gar-nets are often crow'cled with enclo.snres, have a 
somewhat dull lustre, and are full of Haws ; such 
are usually known ns common garnet. Coimiion 
garnet often occurs massive, and! not infrequently 
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foiiiis a very considerable of certain kinds of 
rook, as garnet-rock, elclogite, and grannlite. 

Magnesia-alumina Garnets, — These are somewhat 
uneonnnon — the best known being the black garnets 
from Arendal in Norway. Another i.s Pgrope, which 
is transparent and of a blood-red colour. Carbuncle 
(q.v.) is the name given by lapidaries to a pyrope 
cut cn cahochon or ‘tallow-drop.’ It occurs In 
serpentine and in the loose soils derived from the 
breaking-up of that rock, as in Bohemia, where it is 
used as a gem. It doe.s not occur in crystals, but 
in rounded or angular grains. 

Manc/anesc- alumina Garnets are inet with, chielly 
in small grains and crystals in schists and granites, 
near Aschatl'enburg, in Spe.s.sart (Franconia); in 
the Ardennes, Piedmont, Connecticut, &c. The 
Franconian locality has given its name to this 
garnet — Spessartine, which is of a deep hyacinth or 
brownish-red. Many of the garnets whicli occur in 
the gi'anites of Scotland are rich in magnesia, but 
fronr the abundance of ferric oxide which they 
contain they are included under the iron-alumina 
group. 

Lime-iron Gurnets. — Of the.se the most important 
is Melanite^ velvet-black and opaque j it occurs as a 
rook-constituent in various imlcanio rocks (phono- 
lite, leucite-lava, and tuff), as at Frascati (Albano 
Mountains, near Rome), Laachcr See, near the 
Rhine, Oborbergen (Kaiserstuhl), &c. Other 
varieties are Topazolito, yellow, green, and greenish- 
yellow ; Agilomc, green, brownish, and sometimes 
yellow. 

Lime-chrome Garnets. — Uwarowite, an emerald- 
green garnet, translucent at the edges, found in 
the Urals. 

The garnets of commerce are brought from 
Bohemia, Ceylon, Pegu, and Brazil ; the most 
esteemed kinds (coming originally from Syriam, in 
Pegu) are vulgarly called Syrian garnets. They 
are violet-purple ; and now and again very fine 
specimens almost vie in colour with the oriontal 
amethyst, The stones vary in size from the smallest 
that can be >v'orked to the size of a hazel-nut. 
Larger one.s are common enough, but these are 
rarely free from Haws or impurities. 

Garnett, IliCKitED, philologist, was born at 
Otloy, in Yorksldro, in 17a9. He had already tried 
commoree and the church, when in 1838 he found 
his work in the aiipointinont of assistant-keeper of 
printed books at the British Museum. He died in 
1850. One of the founders of the Philological 
Society, he contributed many striking papers (on 
Celtic subjects, largely) to its Proceedings and to 
the Quarterly Itcvicw. These were collected by 
bis soil in Philological Essays ( 1850).— RicirABI), 
bis son, was born at Liclifield, February 27, 
1835, and appointed in 1851 assistant in the 
printed book department of tke British Museum, 
whore also lie became superintendent of the 
reading-room in 1875. This office lie resigned 
in 1884 to devote himself more exclusively to 
the printing of the Mnsciim Catalogue, of which 
he had bad charge from its coimnencoment. He 
received the degree of LL. D. from Edinburgh in 
1883, Dr Garnett ha.s published three volumes of 
verso ; Relies of Shelley ( 1802), Selections of Shelley’s 
Poems (1880) and Letters (1882) ; and De Qumcey’s 
English Opium Eater ( 1885 ). Ho has also achieved 
the rare feat of a sensible little book on Carlyle 
(1883), and puhlishod a volume of prose tales, i'he 
Twilight of the Gods { 1888). His pen has been busy 
also in contributing to magazines and enoyclopa’dias. 

Garni cr, Feancis, sailor and traveller, was 
born at St Etienne, 26tli July 1839, and entering 
the navy fought in the Chinese war (1860-62). 
Appointed to a post in French Cochin-China, 
he promoted a great exploring expedition, of which 


he ultimately assumed the command. Starting 
from the coast of Cambodia (q.v.), the expedi- 
tion travelled to Shanghai by way of Yunnan. He 
took pait in the defence of Paris in 1870-71, and 
subsequently travelled again in China. In the 
Tonkin war he took Hanoi, but wa.s killed, 2d 
December 1873. His chief work is Voyage d’Ex- 
ploration en Lndo-Chine (2 vols. 1873). See Petit’s 
Francis Gamier (Paris, 1885). 

Garilier, Robeut (1534-90), a French trage- 
dian, the most distinguished of the predece-ssoi.s of 
Corneille (see Dk.Ima). Editions of hts jday.s have 
appeared at Paris (1607), Rouen (1618), and Heil- 
hroiin (1883). 

Garnier-Pases, Etienne Joseph Loura, was 
horn at Marseilles, 27th December 1801, and 
practised there as an advocate, but at Paris in 1830 
look a conspioiious part in the July revolution, 
and in 1831 became a prominent nienil>er of the 
Chamber. He died 23d June 1841. — Ills half- 
brother, LoUK Antoine, bom lOlh July 1803, also 
shared in the July revolulion, and succeeded his 
brother in the Chamber, leading the extreme Left. 
Ho became in 1848 mayor of Paris and iinanco- 
minislor of the provisional government; was a 
republican member of the Corps Legislatif in 1864; 
and was a member of the provisional government of 
1871. He died in Paris, 31sb October 1878. lie 
wrote the Ilistoivc de la Revolution do ISJfi (1861- 
62), and L’Opposition et V Empire (1872). 

Gariiisltcc. In English law, to garnish (Fr. 
garnir) is to warn, and the garnishee is a person 
warned not to pay money whioh he owe.s to another, 
bccau.se the latter is indebted to the garnishor who 
gives the warning. See Attachment. 

Garo Hills, a mountainous (li.strict forming 
the south-west corner of Assam, with an area of 
3146 sq. in., and a pop. (1881, partly estimated) 
of 100,548. The bills, low in tlie north, liso to 
4650 feet in the Tura range, whioh is the source of 
several tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and con- 
stitutes an important watershed; the average 
rainfall liere is over 126 inolies. The district was 
linst placed under separate administration in 1866. 

Garonne ( ano. Garumna), the principal river in 
the Bouth-wo.st of France, ri.ses within the Spanish 
frontier in the Yal d’Araii, at the base of Mount 
Maladetta, in the Pyronee.s, 6142 feet above sea- 
level. About 26 miles from its source it enters the 
French territory in the department of Haute 
Garonne, flows in a general north-east course to 
Toulouse, then bends to the north-west, and con- 
tinues to flow in that direction until, joined by the 
Dordogne, about 20 niile.s below Bordeaux, and 
widening afterwards into the ostuaiy which bears 
the name of the Gironde, it enteis the Atlantic at 
the Pointo do Grave, The estuary, the large, st in 
France, is nearly 50 miles long. The total length 
of the river is about 346 nule,s ; it drains an area of 
80111022,020 sq. in. Its navigation, which, however, 
is niucli impeded above Toulouse, commences for 
small croft at Cazbres; ocean steamers go up to 
Bordeaux. Its principal affluents are the Tarn, 
Lot, and Dordogne, on the riglit ; and on the left, 
the Save, Gors, and Baise. At Toulouse it is joined 
by the Canal dii Midi, which, running eastward 
to the Mediterranean, forms with the Garonne a 
means of communication between that sea and the 
Atlantic; and the river's own canal laUraL starting 
also from Toulouse, runs along the right hank, 
receives the Montauban Canal, and spans several 
sU'enins in its course, crossing the Garonne itself 
at Agen by a magnificent viaduct, and returning to 
tlio river at Castets, after a total length of 120 
miles. The valley of the Garonne is noted for the 
beauty of its .scenery, but is liable to destructive 
inundations, the most memorable being that of 
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1873, when damage to the amount of 83 million 
francs was caused. 

(iaroime, H.xitte, a department in tlie south 
of France, eiiihracing poition.s of ancient Gascony 
and Languedoc, has an area of 2428 sq. in., and a 
pop. (1872) of 479, 3()2; (1886)481,169. Itiswatered 
tliioiigliout by tlie Garonne, from wiiieh it derives 
its name, and within the basin of wliicli it wholly 
lies. Oeciipied in the south by a hratieh of the 
Pyrenean range, the slope of the department and 
the course of its streams are toward tlie north and 
north-east, Apart from tliis .sontlieni mountainous 
region, the department i.s hilly and fertile. The 
soil in the valleys is leniarkahly productive, and 
hears heavy crops of wheat, niaiffi, llax, licnip, 
potatoes, and rape-seed. Orchard fruits and chest- 
nuts are produced in abundance, and tlie annual 
yield of wine is about 20,000,000 gallons, two-thirds 
of which is exploited, Mineral .springs and hatha 
are very plentiful. The cliief mamifaetures arc 
woollen and cotton falnics, paper, anil hardware. 
The department is divided into tlie four arrondis.se- 
ments of Toulouse, Muret, St Giuidena, and Ville- 
frauclie, with Toulouse as capital. 

Oarotte. See Gaueotte. 

€rai‘-^>ike (Rclone), a genus of bony lislie.'i in 
the family Soombresooid.e, not far from the true 
pikes (Esocidie). They liave long bodies, and both 
jaws are prolonged into a slender hcak, he.sel with 
roughnesses^ and widely .set teetli. They swim 
actively, witli an undulating motion, near the 
surface, and catch small lisiies in their jaws. Tlie 
coiuinon Gar-jiike {11. vn/ffaris or S, beloite) is 
frennent off IJritish coasts, and is aonietiuie.s 
called ^ Grecnhone, from the colour of the hones 
(espopially after cooking), Gorobill, from its cliar- 
aoteristiobeak, or Maokerel-guidc, beoan.se it visits 



Gar-pike {Selone vidi/aria)- 

the coasts just before the mackerel. It is usually 
about two feet in length, is often hronght to the 
Loudon market, and forms a wholesome dish, in 
uavour somewhat like mackerel. About iifty 
species are known from tropical and temperate 
Mas, some twice as long as the British species, 
ilie yonng forms have at lirst jaws of a normal 
^e, and in growth the lower outstrips the upi)er. 
ilie name Gar-pike is sometimes applied to the 
tar-removed Ganoid-Lepidosteu-s, or Bony Pike 
iq.v,). 

Clavrett, Elizabeth. See Andeusos'. 

GaiTiclt, David, actor, manager, and drania- 
tist, was born on 20tli Eebruary 1717, at Hereford, 
wlieie his father. Captain Peter Garrick, was then 
stationed; Liehfaeld, however, was the homo of 

grammar-school 

theie that David received the chief part of his 
education, for he must have been in bis nineteenth 
01 tMcntieth year before ho was sent to study 

Johnson, at Edial 
™k- His tuition by Jolmson lasted for 

montbs, and its well-known result was 
the setting out of master and pupil together, on 
tndr'“p“ 2d March 1737,^0 journey to 
nbillTJ ^'^’■Ti'jk to study ‘ niatliematics, and 
p ilosophy, and ImmaiiB learning,’ with a view 
to the bar; Jolmson ‘to try Ms fate with a 


1 tragedj', and to see to get himself employed in 
some translation, either from the Latin or the 
ii French,’ But eircnmstanoe.s brongdit Garrick’s 
^ legal studies to notliing, and in 1738 he. bocaiiic 
r a wine-merchant, in partneraliip with his oldest 
1 brother, Peter, fciamiiel Foote in after years used 
i to say that ‘he renicjiibered Garrick living in 
f Durham Yard, with three ipiarts of vinegar in 
3 the cellar, calling himself a wiue-niorchant.’ 
1 Garrick, tiiere is no doulii, already had the stage 
1 fever, and his attention was jiroba'ldy more taken 
( up with plays and players than vdtji businu.ss, ,so 
. it is not surprising tliat in 1740 the jiartnerahijj 
was dissolved. Garrick then devoted his mind to 
preparing himself for Ida intended iirofession, and 
in tlie Slimmer of 1741 made liis first appear- 
ance as _an actor. He did not venture at once 
to play in London, but went tlirongli a short 
probationary .season at Ipswicb, playing under the 
name of Lyddal. His iir.st part was Aboaii in 
EoiitUerne’a Oroanolo, which he cho.sc becaime 
Aboan’s hlaek face di.sguised him and gave him 
greater conlidonce. Ho anlisequontly played witli 
great success several other jiarls, including Ilarle- 
qnin. On 19th October 1741 lie appeared in 
Loudon at tlie theatre in Goodman’s Fiedds, of 
wiiieh his friend Giffard was manager. Kiohard 
III. was his fir, St cbamcLor, and his success 
wa.s so great tliat witliin a few’ weeks the two 
patent theatres were deserted, and crowds flocked 
to the iinfosliioiiablo East-end play bouse, But 
Goodman’s Fields bad no Hoonso, so ’tlic iiiaiiiigors 
of Driij-y Lane and Coveiit (.lariU'ii sot tho law 
in motion and had tbo tbeatro dosed. Garrick 
played at liotli thejiateiit theatres, hut ultimately 
settled at Drury Lane, of which lie bueiuim joint- 
patonteq with James Lacy in 1747. Until 1770 
he contiuiiod to direct tlie leading tlioatro, and 
in that year be retired from tho stage niid from 
maiiageuioiit, bis siieoessor in tbo diroetiini of 
tlie tlioatro being Hicliard Brinsley Bliuridan. 
During tliLs period Garrick wa.s liiiiisdf tho great 
attraction and ([ilayod contiiinally, bis only long 
rest being a trip to tlio Coiiliiieiit from 170, ‘I to 
1705, nt whicii time be faiieied tliat bis iiopularity 
was in danger of dimiiiisbing. His larowull 
appearance wa,s made on lOtli Juno 1770, wbon 
he played Don Felix in tlie comedy of Jf'/m JF<i?i</cr. 
He died on 20tli January 1771). and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, ■where a hiileonsly theatrical 
monument was erected to Ms iiioiiiory. As an 
actor, Uarriok oecupio.s the Jlrst rank'. At bis 
coming the stage was given over to formality luid 
tradition, hut thcHO disappeared before tbo now 
actor wlio.so Jcndiiig cliaraetori.stic iwis naturalness, 
lie possessed also the moat astonishing versatility, 

I being equally at lioiiio in tragedy, eoiiiedy, or 
farce in Lear, Don Felix, or .fiiol Druggev. As 
a man, be Ims been oliargcd with meannes.s, vanity, 
and petty jealousy; but bis faults of ebaraoter 
were grossly exaggerated by those who onviod Ms 
tauio, and they wore nioro tbnn balanced by Ms 
many excellent qualities. Garrick’s dramatio jiro- 
(luctions, some forty in mimlior, are of minor 
iinportnuco, but sonio of liis nnmoroiiH prologues 
and epilogues are excellent. Garriok married in 
®,‘'’S‘’'ii\iiiid excellent woman, Eva Maria 
l lolette, tbo celebrated dancer. She long survived 
him, dying in 1822. at the great ago of niuoty- 
Mveii See Percy Fitzgerald’s Xj/c of Darnel 

ffameZ: (2 vols, 1808). 

1 William Lloyd, journalist and 

abolitionisb, was horn at Nowlmryport, Mnssa- 
olmsetts, December 10, 1805. His'fatlior was a 


I Ay ' . "'““.iB'jiiisioMuuu nurse, vvimain 

Who had jirevioiisly tried shooinakiiig and oahinob 



GARROT 


GARTER 


jiiakiiig, ■^^'as apprenticed to the printer of tlie 
i^evjhuryport Herald, an occupation whioli wiitcd 
Ilia taste ; he soon made liiniself master of the 
mechanical part of the husiness, and when only 
sixteen or seventeen began to write for the Ilerahl. 
His oonti-ibutions, which wore anonymous, were 
favourably received, and he soon commenced to 
send articles to the h'alcm Gazette and other papers, 
drawing the attention of political circles by a 
series of articles under tlie signature Aristides, 
with the view of removing the almost universal 
apathy on the subject of slavery. In 1824 he 
hceame editor of the Herald, and some of J. tr. 
"Whittier’s earliest poems were accepted by him, 
while their author was yet unknown to fame. 
After two or three other attempts, in 1829 he 
joined Mr Lundy at Baltimore in editing tlie 
Genius of Universal Emaneipation. The vigor- 
ous expression of his anti-slavery views in this 
last paper led to his imprisonment for libel, from 
which he was released by IMr Tappan, a New 
York merohaut, who paid hi.s fine. He now pre- 
pared a .S0rie.s of emancipation lectures, snb.se- 
quently delivered in Neu’ York and other jdaeas. 
He returned to Boston, and in 1831 started the 
Liberator, without capital or .suhseriher.s, a paper 
U’ibh which his name is inseparably associated, and 
■u'hioh he carried on for thirty-ilve yeans, until 
slavery was abolished in the United States. Bor 
the liret few yeans the mail brought hundreds of 
letters to Garrison, threateuiup, his assassination 
if he did not discontiiuio this journal ; the lepis- 
lature of Georgia oll'ered a reward of dOOO dollars 
to any one who should prosecute and bring him 
to conviction in accordance with the laws of that 
state ; in 1833 he was severely handled by a Boston 
mob, and the mayor of that city was constantly 
appealed to from the South to suppress his paper, 
In spite of all, ho .suoeessfully persevered. In 183.3 
he \’isited Great Britain, and on hia return organ- 
ised the Auierioan Anti-slavery Society, of which 
he wa.s afterward.s president. He visited England 
again, in the furtlioranco of his anti-slavery opinion.s, 
in 1846 and 1848. The diverging views of tlie 
antl-.slavory ]iarty, as to whotlier a political plat- 
form should be adopted, and a.s to the voting and 
speaking of women, rent tlie body for a time, but on 
1st January 1803 Linooln’.s proclamation of freedom 
to the shaves as a military measure placed the 
cii'il struggle on an anti-slavery basis. In 1865, 
when Garrison’s laliouas had been oomplotely suc- 
co.ssful, and after tlie total abolition ot slavery in 
the United States, liis friends presented him with 
30,000 dolhir.s (£6000) as a memorial of his services. 
In 1807 ho was once iiioro in England, and enter- 
tained at a public hroakfa.st in St James’s Hall. 
He died at New York, 24th May 1879. A bronze 
statue has been erected to his memory in Boston. 
Some Uonneis and other Poems by him were pub- 
lished in 1847, and Selections from his Writings and 
Speeches in 1852. See Johnson’s William Lloyd, 
Garrison (1882); William Lloyd Garrison: the 
Story of his Life, by his children (4 vols. 1885-89) ; 
and poem.s to his memory by both Whittier and 
Lowell. 

Garrot, a name apidied to various ducks— o.g. 
to FuUx clangula and Harclda histrionica. See 
■\yibD-DUC'K. 

Garrotte (Span, garrota, ‘a stick or cudgel’), 
a modo of execution iiractised in Spain and the 
Spanish colonies. Originally it consisted in simply 
placing a cord round the nook of ft oriminal, who 
was seatod on a chair fixed to a post, and then 
twisting the cord by means of a stiel: (whenoo the 
name) in.serted between the post and the hack of the 
nook, till strangulation was produced. Aftenvards 
a brass collar was used, containing a screw, which 


the executioner turned till its point entered the 
spinal marrow where it unites with the brain, 
causing instantaneous death. In its primitive form 
it exactly resembles the puni.shiueiit of the how- 
string in ii.se among Mohanmicdaii nations. — 
Garrotting is also the name gii’eii in Britain to a 
species of rohhery which became I'cathcr common 
ill the winter of 1862-63, and in which the robbers 
suddenly come behind their victim, and half- 
strangle him till their purpose is effected. An act 
passed in 1863 imposing Blogging (q.v.) as part of 
the penalty was effective in speedily sujipressing 
the offence. 

Garter, The Most Nohi.e Ohdeh of the. 
This renowned order of knighthood was instituted 
by King Edward III., at what exact date has been 
niatter of dispute, hut most probably on IStli 
Jaiiuaiy 1344. Edward, liaving laid claim to the 
Breneh throne, assumed the style of king of 
Braiice. lie had been parti,a]ly succe.'^sful in his first 
Breneh campaign, and, medUating a second expedi- 
tion, he resolved to institute an order of knighthood 
in honour of his successes past and to come, and n.s 
a mean.s of rewarding some of his most distin- 
guished comrades in ariii.s. Hence the colour of 
the emblem chosen was blue, the French livery 
colour, and the motto, Iloni soit qni mal y 2 >cnsB 
(i.e. ‘ Dishonoured he he who thinks ill of it’), was 
apiiropriato whether it applied to the Breneh cx- 
jiedition or to the order itself. Tlio tradition is 
that the choice of both enihlem and motto was 
determined by a trivial incident. The Counte.ss 
of Salishuiy dropped her garter when dancing with 
the king, and the king, picking it iiji, tied it round 
his leg ; hut, observing tlie queen’s .lealnus glances, 
he returned it to its fair owner with the remark, 
Honi suit mii mal y 2 ^<snsc. The order was origin- 
ally founded in honour of the Holy Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, Rt George of Cappadocia, and St 
Edward the Confe.ssor ; hut St George was always 
accounted its e.spocinl patron, so much that it has 
somelime.s been called the ‘Order of St George.’ 
By the oiigiu.al constitution the Knights Com- 
jianion.s weie to ho twenty-five in number exclusive 
of the sovereign, and were to assemble yearly on 
the eve of St George in St Gcorgo’.s Cluapel, where 
each was as.signeil a stall. Suhsequent statutes 
authorised the admission into the order, in addi- 
tion to the tii^eiity-livo comp.aiiioim, of foreigners 
of distinction, and such desceiidnuts of George JI. 
(extended to descendants of George I. in 1831) 
as .should he elected, always excepting the Piinoe 
of "Wales, who was of necessity a companion ; also 
of extra knights, which last, lioivever, have alway.s, 
on vacnneio.s occurring, been incorporated into the 
iminher of tlie twenty-iive companions. 

The haliits and ensigns of the order originally 
consisted of the garter, surcoat, mantle, and 
hood, to which were .afterwards added the collar 
and George, the star, .and the under habit. 

This order Inus, unlike all others, for its princi- 
pal enihlem neither chain nor haclgo, hut the 
garter, which, at first of liglit-hlue silk with the 
motto sometime.^ set in pearls, iuhie.s, and diamonds, 
is now of dark-blue velvet about an inch wide, with 
the motto in gold letters. It is worn on the loft 
leg a little below the knee ; and when the sovereign 
is a queen, she wears it, as sovereign of the order, on 
the left arm above the elbow. The statutes forbade 
the companions to appear in pnhlie without it, 
yet in the clligies on their monuments it is often 
wanting. The pr.actice of surrounding the armorial 
insignia of tlie companions with the garter began 
in the reign of Homy V. ; and the first sovereign 
on whose tomb this usage was complied with was 
Heniy VII. An embroidered garter with the 
motto of the order seems to have been formerly 
worn on the left arm of the wives of oonipanioiis. 
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The manifold variations in the colour, form, and 
material of tlie mantle, sureoat, and under hahit 
at diit'erent times need not he desci'ihed here. As 
at preaent worn, the mcintle is of purple velvet lined 
until white taffeta, ha^■iIlg on the left shoulder the 
IzidgR of the order, namely, a silver escutcheon 
charged with a red cross for the arms of St George, 
and encircled with the garter and motto, as in the 
annexed out. In chapters it is worn over the 
uniform or court dre.ss. The sureoat, a short 
gown without sleeves, is made of crimson velvet 
lined like the mantle with ivhite taffeta. The 
hood, worn on the right shoulder of the_ mantle, 
and now a meaningless appendage, is made 
of the same velvet as the sureoat, and simi- 
larly lined. Wlien it ceased to serve its original 
purpose of a covering for the head, a cap was 
introduced in its place, which is now ornamented 
with o.strich-feather.s, and in the centre of 
them a lofty tuft of black heron’s feather.s, the 
whole attaolied to the hat by a clasp of diamonds. 



Order of the Garter ; 

Star, Collar and George, and Garter. 


The under hahit, introduced by Charles II., need 
not he desorihed in detail, and tlie costume is com- 
pleted by white silk hose and white shoes and red 
heels. The garter worn on the right leg is of 
white silver riband with a large silver rosette. 
The sword is straight, of an ancient pattern with 
a oros.s-guard hUt, all gilt, the scabbard of crimson 
velvet. 

The collar_ was iutroducecl by Henry VII., piob- 
ahly in consideration of a similar ornament being 
the principal ensign of the Golden Fleece and other 
orders instituted iu the loth century ; hut it was 
first ordered to he worn in 154d. It consists of 
twenty-six pieces in wliich interlaced knots of 
cords alternate with double roses, each snn-ounded 
with the garter anil its motto, these roses being 
alternately wiiite within red and red wdthin white ; 
and pendent from one of tlie roses is the George, 
or ligiiie of St George piercing the dragon. The 
collar and George were appointed to he rvorn on all 
solemn feasts ; and provision was also made for a 
lesser George to he wom on other occasions attached 
to a chain or lace of silk, for which was afterwards 
substituted a dark-blue riband. Tlie lesser George 
IS surrounded with the garter and motto. 


In respect that tlie mantle on wliicb are the 
arms of 8t George within the garter is only worn 
on special occasions, Charles I. in 1G2G introduced 
another badge to be worn on the cloak or coat, 
in which the cross of St George (not in a .sliield) 
is surrounded by the garter, and, to make it more 
.splendid, ordereil tlie whole to he siirroiinded with 
rays of silver. Wliile tlie badge worn on tlie 
ordinary dress, popularly known as tho star, is 
thus irradiated, that on tlie mantle lia,s remained 

unaltered. 

On the ooeiirrenee of a vacancy, a chapter ( con- 
sisting of the sovereign and six knights) is 
appointed to meet, in which tlio now comiianion 
is elected, the election being practically a lorm, 
and the choice lying with the sovereign. Tlie 
knight elect, if at hand, appears and is invested. 
If absent, the garter and (.leorge are sent him by 
Garter King of Arms. In case of a foreign iirinco 
being elected, some person of distinction is sent 
along witli Garter to invest him. In later tiines, 
the ceremony of election has often been dispensed 
with, the investiture taking place privately, and 
tlie cereiiioriios connected with installation are now 
done away witli. Each knight has his stall in 
St George’s (Jliapol, Windsor ; tho knight elect 
used to get his prodocGS,sor’s .stall, hut a sy.siem 
of promotion lias latterly been introtliiccd. 'I'lio 
gartcr-iilates of the Icniglits, containing iliuir 
arms and .style, remain permanently, and those 
placed there in the roigii of Iloiiry VII. rank 
among the mo.st valuable heraldie relics in 
Europe. 

'riiQ officers of the order are the Prolate, who has 
always been the Bi.shoii of Winchostor ; the 
Chancellor, formerly the llishop of Salisbury, now 
(in consequence of a change in tlie division of the 
respective sees) tlie Bi.shop of Oxford ; the 
Registrar, who is the Dean of Windsor j Gavtuv 
King of Arms; and the Gentleman Usher of tlie 
Blade Rod. 

Knights of the Garter write IC.G. after their 
names. Tboiigb the military eharaotor of tlii.s 
fraternity no longer exists, it lias retained till tlie 
present day its pre-euiineuco among the orders of 
knighthoocl of Europe. For two centuries pa.st 
the twenty-five coiiipauions have been almost 
exclusively peers or tho eldest sons of peers. Seo 
Ashmole’s Institulion, Laws, and Ceremonies of 
the Order of the Garter (1C72); and Bir Ilanis 
Nicolas’ Ilislury of British Orders of Knighthood 
(1842). 

Gni'tllj SlE Samuel, an eminent physici.an and 
fair poet, was horn at Bolaiii, in tlio county of 
Durham, in ICBO. He studied at Peterlioiise, ('am- 
hridge, graduated M.D. iu 1691, and next year 
settled in London, where he soon became faiiious 
as a physician and oonvcrsatinnalist. In the year 
1700 lie did hiiiiself everlasting honour by providing 
hnrial in Westiniiistcv Ahlioy for the neglected 
Dryden, and pronouncing a oulogiiim over liis gravo. 
On the accession of George I. lie was knighted and 
appointed physician in (irilinary to the king, and 
physician-general to the army. lie died in London, 
January 18, 1718, Garth is best known in our liter- 
ary history ,as tho author of Tho Dispensary {1699), 
a mock-lieroic poetical satire on tlio.so apothecaries 
and physicians wlio opposed tho project of giving 
medicine gratuitously to the sick poor. The poem 
was exceedingly popular, hut has long since ceased 
to interest a roader._ In 1715 lie published his topo- 
muphical poem entitled Claremont, iu imitation of 
Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, and in 1717 ho superin- 
tended and contributed to a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses by Addison, Pope, Gay, Congreve, 
RowBj and other eminent contrihntors. Garth is 
now interesting chiolly for ids versification as a 
connecting link between Dryden and Pope, 
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GjirtslieiTie. See Coatuuidgk. 

Gas and Gases. Ga'i, a term aiiplied by Von 
Helmont (1577-1644) to vainnir not yet shown 
to be condensable, and possibly suggested bj' the 
Dutch (jcest^ ‘spirit,’ ‘ghost.’ It now aignittes 
either ( 1 ) a vaporous substanee not condeuaed into 
a liquid at ordinary terre,stri,al temperatures and 
pressures, or ( ‘2) one which at ordinary temperatures 
is not condensable into a liquid by pressure alone. 
In both these senses, air under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions is a gas ; when cold enough it is not a 
gas but a vapour, and pre.ssure alone can then con- 
den.se it. Sulphurous acid gas is ordinarily gaseous, 
but it is a ‘ vapour ’ becau.s6 pressure alone will con- 
dense it at ordinary tempei'ature.s. Above 30‘92“ C. 
(87 '07 F. ) carbonic acid is a true gas; no preaaure 
will then liquefy it ; but at ,30'92° C. a irressure of 
77 atmospheres, and below ,30 '92° C. progressively 
smaller pressures will condense it ; at and below 
that temperature (Andrews’s Critical Temperature) 
gaseous carbonic acid is a ‘vapour,’ condensable by 
pressure alone. Saturated steam is, iu the same 
sense, a permanent gas at all temperatures above 
720 '6“ C. ; it cannot be liquefied by pireasirre unless 
its temperature be below that limit. 'The critical 
temperature for hydrogen i.s - 240 '4° C. ; hut the 
lowest temperature that has lieen actually^ pro- 
duced (by the evajioration nf liquid o.xi'gen into a 
vacuum ) is - 223° C. ( Wrohlew.ski) ; hydiogen alone 
among ga.se, s ha.s not yet been condensed. It was 
believed that Messrs Oailletot of Paris and Raoul 
Pictet of Geneva had, iu 1877, succeeded in con- 
densing hydrogen as well as ,all the other gases 
tlion believed to be iion-condensablo ; but .as to 
hydrogen tliLs i.s now considered doubtful. Hydro- 
gen ounduets itself under varying pressures and 
temperatures in such a way as to show that, if it 
could he exposed to - 240 '4° C., 13 ‘3 atmospheres’ 
pressure would condensoib CWrolfiewski). 

Gases have small densities : liydrogon has, com- 
pared with water, a density, at 0° 0. and 700 mm. 
barometrio pressure (32° F. and 29 '922 in.), of 
0'0000895682, and air a density of 0'0012932. 
'Taking hydrogen as a standard, oxygen is very 
nearly 10 times, nitrogen 14, air 14'47, carbonic 
acid 22 times as heavy. 

Gases have no free surface-boundary, hut occupy 
any space witliin which they may be confined. Tlio 
smaller the .spaeo within which a given quantity of 
gas is confined, the greater is the expansive pwessure 
wliioh it exerts on the walls of the containing 
vessel; approximately, for a given quantity at a 
given temperature, tlie pressme varies inversely as 
the volume ( Boyle’s Law, Mariotto’a Law), or the 
pressure multiplied by the volume gives a constant 
product : pv = c. This law is fairly well obeyed 
by sucli gases as air ; but in all gases, other than 
hydrogen, it is observed that there is with pro- 
gre.ssively increasing pressures a fall in the value of 
tlie product y) v, which attains a uiinimura and then 
rises ; and oven with hydrogen the apparent exce])- 
tion lias been removed by the labours of Wroblewski, 
wlio found that at veiy low temperature, s the same 
phenomena were observed in that gas ; and that, iu 
general, if we draw curves repro.sonting, for a series 
of gases, tlie I'ospootive pressure.s at wliich the 
minimal valne.s of p v oocnr at various temperatures, 
then if onr diagrams are so jiiotted out ns to re- 
present tlie respective lomperatures and jiressures 
in terms not of degrees or niilliraetres, bnt as 
multiples of the critical temperature (measured 
from - 273° C. as absolute zero) and of the coire- 
sponding critical pressure of eaoli gas, the curves 
are, for all gases, the same. Under cirounistances 
wlvioli arc similar with respect to the critical 
temperature and pressure, tlierefore, all gases 
behave similarly in this respect ; and hydrogen nets 
at - 183° 0, (the temperature of boiling oxygon), 


but not at - 103 ’6° C. (the temperature of boiling 
ethylouo), like air and other gases at oidinary 
teiTe.strial temperatures. Carbonic acid gas, in 
order to act like liydrogen at - 103 '5° C., must be 
at a temperature of about 1287° C. ; botli are then 
at a temperature about five times their respective 
critical temperatures, measured from absolute zero. 
When the teiuperatiire of a given quantity of ga,s 
is altered, the product^) v is altered so a.s, to a first 
approximation, to be ]noportioiial to the aUsolnte 
temperature ( - 273° C. = 0° Abs.). There are, 
however, some abnornialitie.s ; keep the pressure 
constant and let the volume increase, and we have 
a certain coefficient of expansion under constant 
pressure, which is approximately of the hulk at 
0° C. for each 0. degree of increase in temperature ; 
keep the volume constant and let the pre.ssure in- 
crease, and we liave a coefficient of increase in ex- 
pansive pressure, whicli ouglit to he the same and is 
very nearly the same as the previous coefficient ; but 
nob e.vaetly so. Tlie foimer coefficient is, except 
iu liydrogen, a very little larger than the latter ; in 
the readily condensable gases the product yj v rises 
more rapidly than the absolute temperature; and 
with progressively ascending pressures, the rate 
of increase of p v iteelf rises more markedly in 
the easilj’ condensable gases iban in air. These 
phenomena indicate the existence of inter-molecu- 
lar forces between the particles of a gas, which 
manifest themselves the more clearly the nearer 
is the approach towards liquefaction ; wJien the 
lignid state lias been reached there is cohesion 
witliin the liquid. That gases are oonipressible by 
increase of pressure above tlie atmospheric, as well 
as dilatable by diminution of pressure, follows from 
wliat lias lieen said ; if the pressure be doubled the 
volume will be halved, and vice vorsH. When gases 
are compressed, work is done upon them, and the 
compressed gas tends to expand ; when the pressure 
is wholly or partly relieved, the gas expands and 
does work, as in the air-gnn or in oonipres.sed-air 
inachiueis. The pressure at all points in the same 
horizontal level is, or soon becomes, the same; 
whence, if pressure bo applied to one part of a mass 
of gas, the pressure is soon tran,smiUed tbrougliout 
tlie wliole, and tlius energy may be convoyed, even 
to considerable distances. The restitution-pressure 
tending to cause expansion is equal to the external 
pressure applied; and the coelllcieiit of elasticity 
IS at all temperatures, provided tlicro is no change 
of temperature during the compression, numerically 
equal to the jiressure ; while if the compression 
could be so cimduoted as to allow absolutely no 
heat to c.scape, then the elasticity would be numeri- 
cally 1 '406 times as great as the pressure. Through 
this elasticity of gases, local displacements set up 
wave-motions, which, mostly in air, are the usual 
cause of sound. The speed of propagation of .such 
waves (unhampered by boundary walls) is equal to 
the square root of the quotient of 1 '406 times the 
pressure divided by the density ; and thus tlie 
velocity of sound is, within the same gas, independ- 
ent of the pressure (for the pressure and the density 
are directly proportional to one another). It is, 
however, directly proportional to the square root of 
the absolute temperature. 

According to Dalton’s Law, when a nranber 
of gases are mixed, each exerts its omi pressure 
according to the quantity in wliioli it is present ; 
this law is the less perfectly obeyed the nearer 
the gases are to their condensing temperatures, 
and the greater their mutual solvent action. 
When a gas is greatly rarefied, a small mass 
holds possession of a relatively great space ; such 
a apace is called a vacuum, wliicli in fact it 
is not, for two reasons — that the ether of space 
is not eliminatedj and that traces of the gas 
(one liundred-millionth of an atmosphere iu the 
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liest vacua) are alwaj's retained. If trvo yases lie 
iiliiced at different levels in a ves.sel, even \vith_tlie 
iif,diter gaa ujipermoit, tliey will rapidly diffuse into 
one anotlier, and even if connected only liy a long 
glass tnljc they ^^ill soon mix, and will not there- 
after separate!' This is due to molecular move- 
ment, and dn.st-particdes are not appreciably tran.s- 
ferred ; thus the dust of a closet is not removed, 
though the air is renewed, by opening the door. 
If, however, the two gases to be exchanged be of 
notably diti'erent densities, there may be a piusaure 
resulting from the tendency of the lighter gas to 
pass more rapidly into the heavier than the heavier 
one travels into it. The rate of mixing by diffusion 
between two gase.s is measured by their eoetlicient 
of difl'usivity, wdiicli is to be experimentally found. 
The significance of this coefficient is that where 
we, aclopting a consistent system of units, say 
centimetre, gramme, and .second, state in tlie .sb.ape 
of a formula the known laws of gaseous difl'nsiou — 
viz. tliat (1) the quantity of matter transferred 
across any layer is inversely proportional to the 
thickness of that layer, (2) that it is directly pro- 
portional to the area expo.sed, (3) directly ]iro- 
portional to the time taken, and also (4) to the 
difference of densities on either side of the layer — 
we may oouvert this formal statement of proportions 
into a niimerical identity liy inserting the proper 
numerical factor or coellicient ; thus if M he the 
numlier of grammes ti’ansferred, ah the area ex- 
posed in .sq. cm., c the tidekness of the layer, t the 
( time, and cl the difference of densities, M is pro- 
portional to o). equal to h. ^ where 

k is the coefficient of diffiisivity. But k Ireoomes 
a different number when we change our units of 
length or time ; it varies numerically according to 
the square of tlie unit of lengtli, and inversely 
accorcling to the unit of time adojited, and hence 
the ooeiHoient of diffiisivity is usually stated as 
being so many square oontimotre.s per second. 
Some immerical vahies for this coefficient wili he 
found in Clerk-Maxwell's Theory of Heat (appendix). 

Diffusion in gases lias also been measured in 
anotlier ivay. Hydrogen separated from the outer 
air liy a plaster-of-Parls plug, escapes into tlie air 
aljniit four times as fast as air traverses the ping in 
Older to get into the hydrogen. The law is that 
the rate of traversing the plug is inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the density of tlie 
gas; or, in terms of the kinetic theory of gases, it is 
directly proportional to the average velocity of tlie 
molecules of each gas. Tlie rates at wliich gases 
will travei-se a single small aperture (‘effusion’) 
are within the limits of experimental error, in 
accordance with the same law. Tlie rates at wliich 
gases slowly pass under pressure tlirougli extremely 
fine long tubes, or are ‘transpired,’ have no rela- 
tion to the diffusion or effusion rates ; the mass of 
gas passing per second varies as the motive pressure, 
as the density, and inversely as the length of the 
tube, and also as a coefficient of transpiration 
special to each gas, and presenting from gas to 
gas certain coincidences as yet nne.xplainett (see 
Giaham’s Collected Works, or MiIIer’.s Ohemieal 
Physics). The rate is slower the higher the 
temperature, hut is independent of tlie material of 
the tube. 

When gases are separated by membranes, in 
which they are unejiially soluble, or for -whicli 
they have unequal affinities, the diffusion-rates are 
interfered with and lieconie ahnornial — e.g. benzol- 
vapour and air separated by a thin india-rubber 
membrane; the benzol traverses, the air does not. 
Tliiis also Ctirbonic oxide, an extremely poisonous 
gas, may traverse red-hot oast-iron, a fact to he kept 
m mind in reference to overheated stoves. This is 
due to solutioa of the gas in the solid, which 


behaves like a liquid film in reference to it. Gase.s 
are al.so condensed on the surface of solids ; every 
solid object hears a condensed lilm of air on its 
surface ; some substances have enormous power of 
condemsation, notably coeoa-iiiit charcoal (nunler), 
wliich absorbs 170 times its own volume of am- 
monia, 69 of carlmnic acid, 44 of wator-vaimur. 
This power is beneficially utilised, in charcoal 
respirators, in which oxygen ami oxidLsahlo gase.s 
are condensed together and eomhine ; amt in 
Doberciiier’s hydrogen lamp, in which hydi’Ogcn 
plays upon platinum black, and is condensed ,so 
rapidly (perhaps being oxidised at the .same Lime) 
that the platinum becomes iiioandoscont ami 
ignites the hydrogen jet. 

The superficial film of air on solid.s plays a part 
in friction in air ; a pendulum has the amplitude 
of its swing slightly diminislied_ by tliis f riel ion : a 
waterfall drags air down and is retarded by this 
frictional action; and the examples of railway 
trains and cannon-balls will readily occur. The 
slide-valve of a .steani-oiigine is pressed upon liy the 
steam, and this gives rise to friction. 

Gase.s are in many cases soluble in liquids ; some 
are greatly so (aminonia in water at 0° C, , 1040 0 
vohimc.s; at 20° C., 054 volume.s), some sligULly 
(hydrogen in water at 0° C., 0'0193 volume). The 
general rule i.s (Henry’s Law') that, at any given 
temperature, the volume of gas dissolved is con- 
stant at all pressures, so that the quantity of gas 
dissolved is proportional to the iirossure ; and on 
liberation from pressure some of the gas escapes. 
This law is interfered witli in most cases liy the 
formation of chemical ccimpnnnds (liydrate.s) be- 
tween the water and the gas dissoh'cd. Again, 
when a mixtuve of gases is iirescnted to a liquid, 
tlio general rule is that each is dissolved in pro- 
ortion to the partial pi'c.s.suro exerted by it, com- 
ined with its own specific solubility in the liquid ; 
thus the small quantity of air di.ssolved in water, 
which subserves tlio resjiiration of nquatin life, 
contains 84 '82 per cent, of oxygen instead of 20 ’9 
per cent., a.s air doe.s, heoauso o.xygcn is more 
.soluble in water than nitrogen is, Where, lunv- 
ever, the gase.s liai-e a mutual chemical action, tliis 
rule is completely duiiavted from. One ell'oct of 
the formation of liydrate.s may bn that the gas is 
not e.xpellahlo by boiling ; hydrocliloric acid gas is 
an example : a certain excess of ga,s may ho di'ivcii 
off by heat, hut beyond that the aqueous solution 
of hydrocliloric acid distils over as a whole i am- 
monia gas or oarhoiiic acid, on the other hand, may 
ho completely driven off from water, any feelde 
hydrates formed being decomposed. Gase.s may, 
it aqipears, dissolve ga.ses ; oxygon ovoh'ed from 
clilorate of potash may (Schiitzenhergor) contain 
chlorine iinrocognisahle by any chemical test until 
a recl lieat has lieen applied; and it sooms that 
there is no case of evaporation without the vapour 
carrying^ off some of the .solids dis.solved in the 
evaporating liquid, a phenomenon specially ob- 
served in the case of horacic acid solntioiiH, ami 
also in the ease of coal-gas, which may, especially 
when rich in the vapour of liquid hydrocarbons, 
carry much solid naphthaline in a state of invisible 
suspension approximating to triio solution. 

Gases are to a certain extent viaoQu.s ; air or 
steam in luotioii will drag the surrounding air 
along with it, and will thereby have its own motion 
checked. W''nve-motion sot up in air may travel 
far, hut has at length its energy ivorn down into 
heat through the viscosity of the air. Air is at 
0'6° C._ about a hundred times less idsoous tlian 
water is, and at 90° C. it is only about twelve 
times lass viscous than water at that tomporaturo. 
The viscosity of any given gas, dynamically 
measured, does not vary with its density. 

Gases also jpossess a feeble power of couduoting 
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heat hy a kind of diffusion and redistribution of 
energy" of heat-niotioii. In hydrogen a heated wive 
is very rapidly cooled ; in a heavier gas, less rapidly 
so. Tire conduotivity of aii-, when the heat conducted 
is reckoned in units such that each will raise a 
cubic cm. of the substance (air) itself through 
one degree Centigrade, is 0'2uG ; under similar con- 
ditions that of iron is 0T83, and that of copper is 
1 -077 ; .so that tire rate of propagation of thermal 
effects in air is intermediate between that in iron 
and that in copper. This apjiarently high rate 
is due to the small density of air and to rta low 
specific heat ; and when we turn to the actrral 
propagation of heat-energy as distingitished_ from 
that of temperature, we iind the condrretivity of 
air, in this sense, to be only about one 20,000th 
that of copper. 

Gases have as a rule snrall specific heat : air 
has at constant pressrrre a specific heat = 0'2375, 
at oorrstairt vohrme OTOSd; that is, to raise a 
pound of air 1°, allowing it to expand, takes 
0 '2,175 as mrrch Iroat as it would take to raise a 
pound of water, whereas if it ha not allorr'cd to 
exnarrd and thereby absorb energj’-, it will lake 
only O'lOSd Limes as mrrch. The specific heat of 
gased is stated in tables rvith reference to ‘air = 
0 '2.175’ as a starting-point; an equal mliiniG of 
hydrogen has a specific heat at constant pressure 
= 0'2359, and, roughly, equal voluiues of all the 
ordinary gases have equal thermal capacities ; hut 
ordinary vapours have, volume for voluirre, nruelr 
greator thermal capacities than ordinary gases. 
Hydrogen has a spooilie heat, weight for weight, 
3 '0-190 times (at oorrstant pressure) os great as 
water; and it is the solitary exoeptiorr to tlrestale- 
nrerrt that water has of all substances the highest 
siieoilio heat. In general the specific heat of a gas 
at ooustairt pressure is about Tl brruos its specific 
heat at constant inrlumo ; irr the latter oa.se no heat 
is ah.yorhed in doing the work of expansion against 
re.sistance. The specific heat of gase.s rises slightly 
with iuoreasing temperature (Alallard and Lo 
Chfitclier ), and this becomes at furnace heats very 
well marked : at 2000° 0. the specific heals of car- 
honio acid and water-vapour are double, and tho.se of 
nitrogen, oxygen, and carbonic oxide about one and 
a half times as great as what they are at 200° 0. 

Different gases have difl'erent actions upon radiant 
heat and iiglit ; they obavactoristicaily absorb 
special poi'tion.s of tho heat and light spoctruni, 
and thus produce absorption bands ; the dark lines 
A and 13 seen in tho solar spectrum are traced hy 
Egoroff and Kharaantoft' to the absorptive action of 
oxjrgon. Ill some gases tho absorption is carried 
so far that the gas appears coloured — e.g. chlorine, 
which is yellowish-green : iodine vapour in coin- 
pnratii'Qly tliiii layers allows only red and blue 
light to pass, and thus appears purple ; iu thicker 
layers only blue light pas.sos. On the whole, how- 
ever, gases are poor absorbents and correspondingly 
poor radiatous : there is comparatively little raifia- 
tion from a lliiiisen ilarao. At the same time tho 
radiation from an incandescent gas tends to he 
very precise in its frequencies ; it tends to produce 
lino-spectra as distingnislied from the continuous 
spectrum produced hy the mutually jolting jiarticles 
or an incandescent solid. Each gas has its own 
index of refraction also ; oxygen has, for example, 
as compared with vaoniim, a mean index at atmo- 
spheric pressure of 1 '000272. Iu vapours the dis- 
persion is great; and iodine vapour strangely re- 
fraots red most and violet least. 

In Electricity (q.v.) the different gases have 
different properties which sometimes present ouri- 
ous anomalies ; air at ordinary pressures is an 
insulator ; warm air at rest is an insulator, but 
above a Bunson burner it is a conductor ; at 
low pressures it conducts and glows while con- 


ducting ; at extremely low pressures it is again 
au insulator. Different gases set upi different 
potential-differences between themselves and metals 
with which they may be in contact, as in gas- 
hatteries, and they have different specific induc- 
tive capacities. — Oxygen is magnetic iu the same 
sense as iion ; hydrogen and nitrogen are diamag- 
netic, and tend to lay themselves across the poles 
of a magnet. See also Matter (States or). 

Analysis of Gases. — The gas is collected in 
small glass vessels, the contents of which, consist- 
ing of mercury, water, or air, are displaced by the 
gas to ho analysed. Ihu' the best methods of col- 
lecting gases from mineral .springs and waters, 
from volcanic lakes, geysers, or boiling springs, 
from openings in rocks, clefts of glaciers, furnaces, 
fissures in volcanic craters, d;c,, referenoe may he 
made to Bunsen’s Oasomotry,^ translated hy lio.scoe. 
Air is only used when a considerable ourrent of the 
gas to ho analy.scd can be procured, which may 
sweep out the last traces of air from tho collecting 
vessel. Water often affects the composition of 
mixed gases whicli it i,s attempted to collect over 
it; for to variou.s extents it absorbs, among 
others, hydrooliloric, hydriodie, hydrobromie, ami 
sulplmrons acid gases, eliloiine, suJjihnretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, lluoride and chloiide of 
boron, methyl- and etliyl-aminc, methyl chloride 
and methyl ether, oj’anogen, and chlorine cyanide ; 
and it decomposes silicon fluoride with precipita- 
tion of gelatinous silicic acid. Mercury is generally 
employed because it is inert to most gases ; but it 
is attacked by ohloi'ine, which it absoibs. 

There are two leading principles made use of in 
the analysis of gases. S'ivst, a given volume is sub- 
jected to a chemical reaoiion, which results in the 
condensaiion of one of the constituents of the gase- 
ous niixUiro or compound ; then hy shuple observa- 
tion, or from tho known laws of gaseoms volume, 
it is determined how great a volume of the original 
gas has disappeared through being amenable to tlio 
reaction employed, and, aocordinglj', how great a 
proportion of the constituent in question ivas 
oi'iginally present. In the case of air, for example, 
a nieasiirecl volume may he exposed to the absorp- 
tive action of a strong alkaline solution of pyi'O- 
gallol ; the solution becomes dark ; the oxygen is 
absorbed ; the original volume of air is diminished ; 
the 10 .SS of volume is ascertained, and represents 
tho quantity of oxygen originally present in tho 
measured volume of air. Or again, if the iiiixtiire 
of gases be a somewliat more complicated one, as, 
for example, a mixture of carbonic acid and oxide, 
olefiant gas, and oxj'geii, the various absorbent 
reagents appropriate to each constituent may he 
successively introduced, and the successive shrink- 
ages noted hy I'eiiieasuieinent at the original tem- 
perature and pre.ssure. A few drops of a solution 
of caustic potash will in this way take up the 
carhonie acid ; pyrogallol will take up the oxygen ; 
anhydrous Bulphiiric acid dissolved in oil of vitriol, 
and introduced on a coke-pellet, will slowly take 
up the olefiant gas, and the sulphurous acid and 
anhydrous aulphurio acid vapour, which contamin- 
ate the gas after this reaction, may he removed by 
caustic potash; and carbonic oxide may be absorbed 
by means of a solution of cuprous chloride (pre- 
pared hy leaving copper turnings with a saturated 
solution of cupric chloride in a stoppered bottle for 
Bonio days), which will take it up in about ten 
minutes. 'The principal absorption reagents are ( 1 ) 
caustic potash solution, which absorbs sulphuretted 
hydrogen, hydrochloric, carbonic, sulphurous, and 
other acid gases, chloi'ide and fluoride of boron, 
and chloride of C 5 mnogen, and decomposes siliciu- 
retted hydrogen with evolution of i volumes of 
hydrogen ; (2) dry caustic potash, whioh acts like 
the solution, but more slowly, and also absorbs 
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watei’-v'apuur ; (3) alcoholic feolution of caustic 
potash, ^vll^cl^ also ahsorhs hisiilphide of carhon; 
(4) alkalinised solution of pyiogullol — oxygen; (5) 
phospliovus — oxygen ; ( 0) cuprous chloride dissolved 
in hyilrochloric acid — oxygen, carbonic oxide, 
acetylene, and allylene; (7) the same dissolved in 
ammonia, ivhich absorbs also the hydrocarbons of 
the olefine seines ; ( 8 ) dilute sulphuric acid ■ 

ammonia, methyl-amine, and other amines; (9) 
strong sulphuric acid — ivater, alcohol, methyl ether, 
propylene and its honiologucs ; ethylene slowly, 
hydrogen and marsh gas not at all; (10) Nord- 
hdusen siilpimric acid, which ahsorhs the olefines, 
not hydrogen or the marsh-gas series ; (11) con- 
centrated aqueous solution of sulphate of iron, 
which ahsorhs nitric oxide ; ( 12 ) hromine, which in 
presence of w.ater acts like Noidluiusen sulphuric 
acid; (13) sulphur, which ahsorhs sulphiiicttcd 
hydrogen, suljmurous acid, and hisuJpjiide of 
carhon; (14) chromous sulphate, to which am- 
monium chloride and ammonia have been added, 
absorbs oxygen, nitric oxide, acetylene, and 
allylene ; ( 15 ) alcohol absorbs chloride of cyanogen, 
nielliyl chloride, methyl ether, and cyanogen; (16) 
mercuric oxide — cyanogen; (17) lead acetate — 
sulpliuretted hydrogen ; ( IS ) lead peroxide— sul- 
phurous acid. ^-Analyses conducted by the aid of 
such reagents are direct ; and on the same principle 
of observation of shrinkage we may also entpio}' 
explosion-reactions. In the ease of air we take a 
measured volume and add to it about half its hulk 
of liydrogen, observing [ireoisely what volume we 
add. In tins case the graduated tubular vessel; in 
whioli tlie gas is contained, has two platinum wires 
fused into it so as to approach one another within 
the vessel ; our vessel is tlien called a Eudioraetei'. 
An electric spark is made to leap across tlie 
interval between the two wires ; an explosion 
occurs ; part of the hydrogen of the mixture com- 
bines with the whole of the o.xygen ; presently the 
aqueous vapour formed oondenso.s, and the volume 
of the mixture becomes, at the former tempera- 
ture and pressure, considerably less than it was 
before the explosion. The shrinkage Is measured ; 
the gas which has disappeared consisted, for every 
three volumes, of tivo of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen. One-third of the shrinkage, therefore, 
represents the amount of oxj'gen piesent in the air 
subjected to this process ; and in the case of air 
the balance of tlie original volume i.s taken (if the 
air had been freed from moisture and carbonic 
acid) as consisting wliolly of nitrogen. In more 
complicated mixtures the explosion-reactions lead 
to more complicated processes and calculations. 
For example, if we have a mixture of hydrogen, 
methane, carbonic oxide, and nitrogen ( which cor- 
responds to coal-gas that has been passed through 
potash solution and has stood over strong oil ol 
vitriol), we first explode a known volume of the 
inixtiire with an excess of oxygen. The shrinkage 
is observed, and then potash solution is introduced 
in order to remove the carbonic acid formed by the 
combustion of the methane and the carbonic oxide. 
The nitrogen alone now remains, together with 
the excess of oxygen ; and the aniomit of the 
latter is determined by another explosion with 
hydrogen, whence the amount of nitrogen may he 
determined ; and from this we find the. volume of 
combustible gas originally present in the mixture. 
IrVe now know (1) the volume originally used (A) ; 
(2_) the volume of coinhustible gas therein con- 
tained (B); (3) the contraction of volume on 
explosion ( C) ; and (4) the volume of carbonic acid 
generated on explosion (D). We also know that 
when hydrogen is exploded with an excess of 
the combustion of one volume of hydrogen 
causes the condensation of IJ volume of the 
mixtui-e ; that the oomhustioii of 1 volume of 


carhonie oxide similarly oaiises a shrinkage of 
J volume, and the piroductioii of 1 volume of 
carhonie acid ; and that the conihiistion of 1 
volume of methane (light carlmretted hydrogen, 
maish-gas, OH.,) produces a shrinkage of 2 volumes 
and the formation of 1 volume of COj. lienee we 
lind that the shrinkage C is made up of the original 
H-voliime x 11, xilun the CO- volume x phis 
the CHj-vohiiiie x 2 ; and that the carbonic acid 
(=D) is equal to the CO-voIume phis the CH.j 
volume; and if we set down these statements 
algohiaically, writing m for the original volume of 
nitrogen, a: for that of hydrogen, i/ and ,'j for tho.so 
of caihoiiic oxide and marsh-gas, we have the 
equations A = + a; + ^ + ey B = x + 2/ + fjy D 

= y + z; and C = ^ | -1- c, from which ?w, x, 

j/, 2 may he readily found and thereafter reduced 
to percentages. If any of these quantities, qu, x, 
y, 2 , he found equal to 0 (or to a small nogative 
quantity ), the conespoudiug gas is not present in 
the Tuixture. 

The ajipnratns made use of varies fi'om a simple 
graduateti tubular vc.s.sol to the uioi'C olahorato 
compciisating a]ijiaratU8 now in u.se. The object 
of comjiciisation i-s to ouahle the volume of the gas 
to he ascertained witliout 
calculation for concction. 

We may refer by way of 
illustration to the ap- 
paratus of Frankland and , ,, 

Ward, which is fully ex- 
plaiuedinWilliams’i/((«;^ f "Al 

book of Chemical Mimipn- |1 _ _ 

fari’on, as well as in Messrs 'ilT T W 

Frankland and Ward’s i p p 

memoir in the Quarterly ' 

Journal of the Chemical 

Society. AVe take ns an ’ 

example an oxjdo.sion- . -L- 

analysis of atniosplierio v~^ * 

air. A few (three or four) I , 

cubic inches of air, freed 1 if, ,,, 

from carhonie acid, having “li , 

been introduced into the Tx ' ' 

tube, I, it is transferred t TT ‘ 

into F for measurement 
by opening the coelcs, ' 

I, V, and placing the tube, , 

F, in eonnoction with the 

exit-pipe, hy the trans- u , j, 

ference can ho assisted, 

if necessary, hy elevating 

tlie mercurial trough, C. Al- al 

(The part marked b in riioir-il 

the figure is merely the ij_ LrjRi 

tubular well of the mer- a' T'^ 

curial trough, C. ) When — ■ 1 -= ^ □ 

the air, followed hy a few “ — — 

drops of mercury, has a, a Iripml, with iDviOllnp 
passed completely into F', screw.-, ; bi 3, a vovLIwil lul- 
the cook, I, is shut, and f ■"•lilcli is iillncficil 

im^ed, so as to connect 'F Sqriw'rrk'S'’;;,;:;!:,':; 

*ana H 'svith h. Mercury m; Dl), a kIoss cylimlpr, 
is allowed bo flow out inches loni^, wiUi an In- 
n wnnnnm r\f +n»n /m. tCViml (lilUlHltCV of 4 incllOS, 

until a vacuum of two or eonlninina (lireo tubrs, iq 
three inches in length is g, ii, wiucli ccuumnurulo 
formed in FI, and the wltli one nnoHier, niirt wiUi 

metal in F is just below ^‘',,1'^ *''‘’,‘9’: 

nnn „c 1 j 1 pamtiiB 15/ It. Tlie rest, of 

one of the graduated the niiiiroiviniieauffloloiiliy 
divisions; the cook, is hitelltgihlc IVomliliodesorip- 
then reversed, and mer- tlon given lii the text, 
onry very gradually ad- 
mitted from G, until the highest point in F exactly 
corresponds ivitli one of the divisions upon that 
tube ; we will assume it to he the sixth divi.sion, 
there being ten divisions in all. This adjustment 
of mercury, and the subsequent readings, oanbev'ery 
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accurately made by means of a small horizontal 
telescope, placed at a distance of about six feat, and 
sliding on a vertical rod. The height of the mer- 
cury in H mrrst now he acenrately determined ; 
ami if from the number thus read off the height 
of the sixth division above the zero of the scale in 
H is deducted (the scale on H is not marked in 
the ligure), the remainder will express the trne 
volume of the gas, no corrections being required 
for variations of temperatvrre, atmospheric pres- 
sure, tension of aqueous vapour, etc. 

Hydrogen, in the proportion of half the volume of 
the air used, must now he passed into I, and from 
thence into F, when the volume of the mixed gases 
mu.st be again determined as before. An electric 
spark must now he pa.s.sed through the mixed gtuses 
in F by means of the platinum wires at m (near 
the top of F). A slight explosion occurs, after 
which we oh.serve a oousiderahle contraction in the 
volume of the mi.xed gnse.s, and one-third of this 
shrinkage represents the \'olume of oxygen. (For 
other instruments, .see Zeitschrift fur amdytische 
Chomia, Bd. xxv. p. 407 ; Bcrlinar Chmn. Bcrichte, 
Bd. XX. p. 2340 ; Jouriuil fiir Gasbdauehtung, 1889, 
p. 3). 

The objection to this kind of gas-analysis is its 
comparative slowness. 'VVlien we wish to control 
the process of ooal-gas-making, or the prooeases of 
combustion or decomposition occurring at various 
levels within a furnace, it is ueees.sary to collect 
a series of speoimen.s during the progress of the 
decomposition, hut the results of gns-aiialy.sis are 
rarely available with u.seful expedition. "NVliere it 
is suflioient to trace uji one special constituent, 
Huoh as sulphuretted hydrogen in coal-gas or car- 
bonic acid in ventilation-experiments, re-sults of 
eon.siderahle value may be attained by passing 
kmnvn volumes of the gas through a known quantity 
of a test-liquidj or shaking it up with it, and measur- 
ing by titration the amount of the reagent un- 
alleeted by the particular oonstituont of the gas; 
or, more rapidly, by the gradual addition of one to 
the otlior until the mutual reaction ceases. For 
instance, 100 cubic cm, of crude coal-gas may have 
successive instalmenta of a dilute solution of iodine 
of known strength brought into contact with it; 
when the reaction ceases the iodine solution ceases 
to he decolori.sed by tlie sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and if starch he present a blue tint will he struck. 
This method {Dinglarn Polytechn. Journal, 1888, 
Bd. eolxix. p. 232) enahle.s .small quantities of gas 
to he dealt with, and small percentage.s to be 
estimated ; and to a certaiu extent successive 
reagents may he applied for the estimation of 
dilfercnt constituents. 

Gas, LiiaiTiNO and Heating. I, Coal-gas is 
produced by the simple distillation of dry coal. 
Antlivaeite coal is unsuited for this purpose ; brown 
coal and lignite are unsatisfactory ; the greatest 
yield of tlie best gas is obtained from liigiily bitu- 
minous coals, the disadvantage attendant on the 
use of which is that tliey are expensive and leave ns 
re.siduo an inferior or worthless coke, mainly ash ; 
practically the most useful gas-coal is that which 
will, either alone or mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of bituminous coal, yield a fair quantity of 
good gas and leave good coke in the retorts. The 
very highly bituminous coals are only used for mix- 
ing witli ordinary coal ; the ordinary hituniinous 
or cannel coals are largely used, csiiecially in Scot- 
land, for making riolier gas of 25 to 30 candle- 
power (in .standard hurner.s burning 5 cubic feet per 
hour ), and are u.sually mixed with ordinary coal with 
the view of improving the coke produced. The 
ordinary caking coals of the north of England are 
mainly used in England, mixed with a proportion 
of cannel or of higlily bituminous coal or shale in 
order to improve the gas, which is generally sup- 


plied with an illuminating power of from ll3 to 20 
candles. The gas-coal used on the Continent is inter- 
mediate between ealcing coal and clien-y coal, and 
gives gas of from 12 to 17 candles. By hituminons 
coal is not meant coal whicli actually contains 
bitumen, but coal which contaims carbon and 
hydrogen in a proportion suited to tiio formation 
of heavy hydroearhous when the coal is exposed 
to lieat : no bitumen can Ije dissolved by alcohol 
out of a so-called bituminous coal. The propor- 
tions of hydrogen and oxygen to the carbon in 
various materials is shown in the following table : 


C.’ai Ijdii, 
ltd cent 


Freucli aiiUimcite ^ ni 

(Ihlsrc) 

Glainomausliirc Ihi c 

aiithiacitfi ^ 

Avemge Newcastle ) qo., 

gas-coal j- i 

Wjgau cannel 70‘2 

Bughead itnncml... C3‘93 


nryiliDgim, Ovygen, Hyilio. per 0 'ey, per 
percent, percent. HJO cutu, 100 cacb. 

i-ao .. 1-G 

S'B 2'0 3-8 2'8 


5-3 6-7 O'l 0'9 

li'l 7-2 7-7 OT 

8-86 i70 IS'S 7--1 


The hydrocai'bons which enable tlio gas to give 
a luminous ilame depend for their formation u]]on 
the presence of hydrogen : oxygen, on the other 
hand, is detrimental ; it take.s up hydrogen to form 
water, and with carbon it forms carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide. Hence we .should expect consider- 
able differences between the results of distillation of 
these substances. Anthracite gives no useful re- 
sult; Newcastle gas-coal gives, per ton, a little 
over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, of an illuminating 
power ranging between 14 and 20 candles; ycotcu 
cannel, 10,600 feet, of 30 candles ; Scotch Boghead, 
distilled alone, 13,000 feet, of 40 candle, or 15,000 
feet, of 35 caudle ; and Australian Boghead, 14,000 
feet, of 50 candle-gas. These are given merely as 
typical examples ; the results vary greatly accord- 
ing to the temperatures employed and the duration 
of the exposure to heat. Newcastle cannel coal, 
for example, if distilled betu’cen 750° and 800° F., 
yields, per ton, 68 gallons of crude oil (whereof may 
he recovered, parailin spirit about 2 gallons ; lamp- 
oil, 22i gallons ; heavy oil and parailin, 24 gallons), 
1280 lb. of coke, and only 1400 cubic feet of gas ; 
whereas, when it is distilled for gas in the usual 
way, it yields, besides the coal-gas, 18J gallons of 
coal-tar (wherefrom 3 pints benzol, 3 pints coal-tar 
naphtha, and 9 gallons of heavy oils, naplitlialiiie, 
&c.), and 1200 11). colce. Protracted distillation 
at high heats canse.s the ei’olution of hydrogen 
rather than of liydrocarhoiis ; liigdi heats in general 
cause the production of volatile rather than of con- 
densable liy drocarhoiis, and tills results, if not carried 
to excess, in a decided advantage — viz. that the 
gas produced, though of lower qiiality than tlie 
smaller quantity produced at low heats, is greatly 
le.ss liable to lose its illuminating power by conden- 
sation and deposition of hydrooaroons on the way 
to the consumer. Veiy roiiglily, the candle-power 
is, within a limited range, inversely proportional 
to the number of feet of gas niado (at a given 
temperature) from a given quantity of coal. Thus, 
if a ton of coal give 10,000 cubic feet of 15f candle- 
gas, then, if the distillation he protracted so that 
10,500 feet are produced, the oandle-iiower u'ill 
sink to 16. According to Dr Tieftrnnk, tlie per- 
centage composition (in volume.s) of the gas which 
comes off in successive lioui's may he represented 
as follows : 


IsthMu:. 2iV \iOHr. SiHiouv. ithhoMT. Dthhour. 


Heavy liyclroO .n -,0 ^n n 

carbons | id x- i 

Marsb-gfts , 82 72 68 60 20 

Hydi'ogeii, 8*8 16 21*3 00 

Carbonic oxide.. 3-2 I’O 12'8 ll 10 

Nitrogen 1'3 6 '3 1’7 4 '7 10 


Bolati VO volumes ^ 

in sucGcaMvoV 1 O‘086 0*887 O’lOS 

lioura.. ... .,..J 


The distillation is thus after the fourth hour 
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liraetically disadvantageous to the illuminatinj; 

Jjower. ... 11 

The products of distillation of coal, as usuaUy 
perfoinied in gas-rvnrks, are very numerous. The 
Xirincipal of them are marsli-gas, hydrogen, carhonic 
ovide, carbonic acid, nitrogen, oxygen, sulijhuretted 
hydrogen, ammonia, hydrocyanic acid, biauliihide 
of carbon, and other organic .sulphur coinx)Ounds ; 
aqueous vapour; ethylene, propjdene, butylene, 
acetylene, ditetryl, and allylene; oaproyl, caiwyl 
and nityl hydrides ; cajjrnylene, ocnantliylene ; ben- 
zol, toluol, ‘ xylol, cymol ; paraffin, naphthaline, 
antliracene, chrysene, pyrene ; acetic acid, carbolic 
acid, cresoi, phlorol, rosolio acid ; aniline, pyridine, 
picoiin, anil several other nitrogenous alkaJoid sub- 
stances ; with some liydroclilorio and sulphurous 
acid-i. These .substances have very different vola- 
tilities and sohdhlitie^ ; a large numlier of them 
may be separated from the gas by mere cooling, 
and togetlier tliese form coal-frir, -wbieh is a black 
viscous liquid, sp. gi’. O'OS (from cauuel) to ITo 
(from ordinary coal), the yield of which is, from 
coal, up to 12 gallons, and from cannel up to 17 
gallons iier ton distilled, the average yield being 
searocl.y 11 gallons. By careful distiltation coal- 
tar yields successively the following products, tlie 
percentages of wliich vary widel.v from the product 
of one gas-work to that of anotlier : 2-4 per cent, 
of water, ammonia (which may he extracted from 
the tar by cold water), and volatile hydrocarbon 
vapours ; To to l(i per cent, of light oils, inchuliug 
carbolic acid; 20-3o per cent, of lieavy oils (crcasolc 
oils); 10-20 1 ) 61 ' cent, of anthracene oils, and a 
re.sidue of 2S-G4 per cent, of pitch. The reason of 
this wide range of variation in the tav lies partly 
in tlio nature of the coal used, the temperature of 
distillation (the higher tlie heats the thicker tire 
tars), and partly iu the inode and temperature of 
condensation. 

After the tar has been mo.stly deposited the 
gas is lyashed with water, which is converted into 
amuioniaoal liquor, containing ammonia, carbonate 
of ammonium, sulphide of ammonium and some sul- 
lihite, chloride, and sulplioeyanide of amuionium, 
and salts of nitrogenous alkaloids. After being 
cooled and washed the gas still contains c.arbonio 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, .some hydrocyanic 
acid, ami some bisulphide of carbon, and other 
sulphur compounds. Slaked lime, inoisteiied so 
as to form a porous mass, u’ill absorb the carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, hut not the iiydro- 
cyanic acid and bisulpliide ot carbon so long as 
there is free carbonic acid present. Oxide of ii'on 
absorbs HaS, becoming .sulphide ; and tliis, when 
re-exposed to the air, is reoxidised, the oxide being 
regenerated, _ wliile free sulphur is formed mixed 
with the oxide ; the oxide may he used over and 
over until the percentage of free snljilmr rises to 
50 or 56, after which the oxide is ‘ siient,’ and is 
transferred for the sake of its sulphur to the manu- 
facturing oheiniat. Spent oxide also contains a 
valuable product— viz. Prussian blue, or ferro- 
cyanide of iron, Fe^Cyjj; this, together with 
sulphocyanide of iron, is formed from the liydro- 
cyanic acid. Further, the free sulpliur in the oxide 
arreists bisulphide of caiijon and other sulphur com- 
pounds to a large extent. The regeneration of the 
oxide pn he hrougbt about, without raking it out 
from time to time upon a Iloor and turning it over, 
by admitting a percentage, say 2 , of air into tlie 
gas-stream. The oxygen of the admitted air is 
taken up in contimioiis regeneration of the purify- 
ing oxide. The disadvantage of this is that the 
residual nitrogen of the air tells against the illum- 
inating power of the gas ; but recently, since pure 
oxygen has become cheap, oxygen gas alone has been 
employed with very favourable results. One result 
of continuous revivioation is, that the evil smells 

associated with the opening of purilierB have become 
iinfaniiliav in most work.s. When continuoms re- 
generation is re.sorted to, tho oxide doe.s not lieoome 
spent until it contains a consiilevahly higher per- 
centage (as much as 75) of sulphur. Iron o.xide, 
liowever, does not remove carhonic acid, and Jilr 
li. H. Patterson shoived that complete purilication 
might be secured by removing ( 1 ) CO.j by means 
of lime (the carhonic acid having a stronger allinity 
for lime than .sulphuretted hydrogen has, is retained 
in the first lime purifier, while fljS either i)as,s(;,s 
on directly or is driven oli by the succeeding CO 2 
from any teniiiorary loilgment it may have gained 
in the first purilier); (2) TLS liy a secoml lime 
purifier, the resulting sulidiide of Cfilcinm uniting 
with the Ijisiilphide of carbon to form tliioearlmnate 
of calcium (CaS-l-Cri 2 =CaCSj, analogous to car- 
bonate of calcium, UaCOj), or rather a liasic com- 
pound CaCS,i,CaH. 2 U. 2 , 7 Il 20 , and also_ with other 
.sulphocaiiion compotiiuls ; and (3) if lU'ocssary 
any remaining II., S may ho lakon up liy iroii 
oxide. In 18SS-S9 Mr valon found tliat'if 0-6 
per cent, of oxygen ho added to enido gas, and if 
lime he used alone n,s tlie purifying iigont, tlierc is 
complete and simnltaneoiis remoi’al of the carbonic 
acid, snlphnretted hydrogen, and sulphide of cav- 
hoii, the aiil))luir being sepnratoil in the free state 
and the gns-lime pioduced lieing entirely diuaiid of 
smell; while, owing to complete separation of the 
carhonic acid and through not intrm hieing nitrogen, 
the lighting-power of the gas is at least IJ candle 
better than when iron oxide is employed alone. 

The purified ga.s contain.s, in pereentiigc.s by 
volume : 

Liith\iin DiiKheml 

oo)iniio)i (Ins, Civiiiiul (Ikh. (iiiH, 

Heavy liyrtrocnrbtmu ibS l!i ‘ii-D 

Mnrsli-HftS S«)t m eS'l 

HydrogTO lU !17'7 IQ'C 

Carl«HHC <t\lile 7'5 (i ‘8 0 0 

Carbonic aciA 07 U'l 

O'Ci 0‘‘1 

AqueouH vapour 2 U 

The illuminating power depeudH on tho ‘ heavy 
hydvocarhous of these benzol is the most ull'ective 
(3 parts of it being equal to 25 of ethylene), and in 
orcfinary Engli.sh gas is present to the amount of 
from 5 to 10 grains per enhio foot, whilo ethylene 
and iiropyleno are together from four to tii'elve 
limes that quantity. If carhonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and nitrogen ho absent, the heavier gas 
is generally the richer, thongli a high percentage of 
carlionic oxide may also make a gas heavy, The 
.specific gravity of coal-gas i,s from O'd to O‘o5 (iur = 
I’OO). There are two rough tests for the. value of 
gas; ( 1 ) its durability — i.e. the time taken to burn 

1 cubic foot of gas in a jet of 5 inehc.s high ; this 
ranges from 50' 40" for English caking ooal-ga.s, to 
84' 22" for Boghead gas; ( 2 ) the xioreoiitage of 
volume which is condensed by chlorine or bioniine, 
which attack the heavy hydroearlsms. if any 
carbonic acid remain in' tlie gas it will diininisii 
the illuminating power about one oiuidlo for every 

I per cent, of carbonio aoid. If ga.s be mixed with 
air the illuminating power rapidly falls oil' i with 1 
per cent, of air, tho loss of lighting-power is 0 per 
cent; with 2 , 11 ; 3, 18; 4. 20; 5, 33; 10, 67; 20, !l3pcr 
cent; 46, total loss of lightiug-viQW'Or. Ordinary 
gas mixed with more than 4 and less than 12 times 
its hulk of air is explosive ; most so when mixed 
with 8 volumes of air — or soraewliat more (up 
to 11 volumes) if the gas ho rioher. Alone, it is not 
explosive. For ascertaining tho illuminating power, 
the Bunsen photometer (the open GO-iueh Bun,sen- 
Lelhehy pliotometer, or the enclosed 100-inch Evans 
photometer) is generally employed. In this, at one 
end of a rod, there is a candle ; at tlio otlier end there 
is a gas-burner, and a meter to measure tho supply 
of gas ; the gas-buitnei’ and tho candle arc thus at a 
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fixed dLtance from one anotlier. Uetween them 
tliere moves, slidinfi’ on a graduated har, a disc of 
prepaied paper; this is slipped up and down until 
its two hides (or ratlier the images of its respective 
sides in two little mirrors which travel with it) 
appear equally illuminated. The har may he 
graduated in one of tvvo ways ; { 1 ) Equal intervals, 
.so that the respective distance.^ between tlie disc 
and the gas-burner and candle may he measured ; 
then the ratio between the inteirsilies is the inverse 
ratio of the squares of the respective distances; 
say, for e.xample, that the respective distances of 
tlie caudle and gas-burner are 20 inches and 80 
inches ; then the gas-huvuev’s inteusiLy -. the candle’s 

■ ' (^) ■ (2) I'G 

so graduated as to anticipate and save this calcula- 
tion, on ^vhich principle the inid-point of the har 
would be marked 1, and a point one-lifth of the 
bar's length from either end would be marked 16; 
the ligure.s so marked show directly the ratios 
soug'ht for. The operation of photometry is a little 
troublesome (Suhcirale A, Gas-works Clauses Act, 
1871); the pressure of gas must he measured by a 
gauge and regulated by a governor ; the consunipt 
of the candle mu.st be 'weigiied ; the gas used must 
be exactly 5 cuhio feet per hour ; the burner is a 
.standard augg’.s London Argand No. 1 for common 
coal-ga.s, a standard Steatite Lat.swing hui-ner for 
caunel gas ; the candles are sperm candles, of si.x 
to the pound, each burnitig 120 grains per hour; 
etud the quantity of gas used is to he corrected for 
temperature aiul harometrio pre.ssui'e. The candle 
is a very unsatisfactory unit of light ; it varies us 
muoli as 6 per cent., and its colour is not the same 
a.s that of the gas-llanie. Other .standards have 
been proiioscd ; of tliese the mincipal are the Ger- 
man standard candle = 1 'OSS Engli.«li sperm candle ; 
the French Cavcel lamp (648 grains colza-oil per 
hour) = 7’435 English sperm candles; Mr Vernon 


Harcourt’s pentane lamp, air + pentane- vapour, 
J cubic foot per hour, nearly equal to the English 
standard candle; Mr Methven’s and Mr Eiddes’s 
standard, in principle a given area of the bright 
part of any gas-ilame, this be^ng, singularly, an 
almost uniform standaul of illumination; Herr von 
Hefner-Alteneck’s amyl-acetate lamp, with the 
flame turned u]) to a lieight of LG inch, almost 
exactly an English standard candle. Other photo- 
meters (Elster’.s, with movable standard light, i&c.) 
have been proposed. Lowe and Sngg's jet-photo- 
meter depends on this, that assuming the height of 
the flame to be kept constant, the lighting-power of 
a jet is inversely proportional to die consumpt — 
or otherwise, that the consumpt being kejit con- 
stant, the height of the jet-llame is directly pro- 
portional to the lighting-power. In Giroud's jet- 
photometer the height of the (lame at comstant 
pressure is taken as the measure of illuminating 
power; when tlie iiame is about 6 inches high, a 
variation of about J inch corresponds to a variation 
of one-candle power, u'hen the whole lighting-power 
is from 10 to 14 candle, s per 5 cuhio feel. 

The apparatus in use within a gas-work for the 
production, puriilc.ation, and supply of coal-gas may 
be briefly cleserihed under the following heads : 
( 1 ) The retort-house ; (2) asceusion and dip pipes ; 
(3) hydraulio main; (4) tar- well ; (D) condenser; 
(Cjw’asher; (7)Bonihher; ( 8 ) c.xhauster ; (9)puri- 
liere; (10) change-valves, couneotiug pipes, and 
by-passes; (11) station-meter house; (12) gas- 
holder; (13) governor. 

The lletort-hoxm contains the henohes or sets of 
retorts in which the coal is distilled. The retorts 
were formerly small, and of cast-iron only ; they are 
now generally Inj-ger and of fireclay ; though the use 
of iron is again becoming familiar in cases where the 
la.st retort or two of a set are more easily heated if 
made of iron than when made of lireolay. Iletorhs 
are made round, oval, and D-shaped ; the first of 



Eotoi'Ls, &c. Tar-well. Condenser. tynslier. Dry-Iliiio Piirlfler. 

Fig, 1. —Elevation of Gas-works. 


tlie.se is the strongest and most durable ; the oval 
and tile D-shaped are better earhonwers. Clay 
retorts are usually to 3 inches thick, oval, with 
diameters 1 5 and 21 inches inside, ami 9 feet 4 inches 
long ; hut ‘ through ’ retorts are often used, corre- 
sponding to two ordinary retorts joined together so 
as to form one tube, some 18 feet long, with a 
mouthpiece at each end — a form which Is more 
readily manipulated and more readily kept clear of 
eoke-cleposit. It has been pointed out that even 
these diameters are somewliat too great, and that 
the result is better with narrow’er retorts ; and in 
small works smaller and shorter retorts are gener- 


ally used. The Dinsmore retorts are Z-shaped, and 
the tarry products are subjected to continued dis- 
tillation in the upper bends ; a better yield of gas 
is said to he oiitained. Five or seven retorts, and 
sometimes ten or more are built horizontally into 
each oven; and all the retorts of one oven are 
lieated from the same source. This niay be a coke 
furnace, in which case some 31 cwt. of coke are 
used in distilling each ton of coal — i.e. about 25 per 
cent, of the coke made— a proportion wliich sinks 
in large works to 20 or 18 per cent.— or tar may he 
used os fuel, either dropped on hot plates or bl'ow'n 
in by air or by steam as spray ; or generator 
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furnaces may be eiiiployetl iu u'hicli the fuel is 
first half-burneil (CO being formed), and the hot 
furnace gases thus produced are burned under the 
retorts ; or regenerative furnaces, in -which the 
same thing is done, but the air wliich meets the 
furnace gases under tlie retorts is heated by the 
waste heat, which would otherwise have been 
allowed to escape through tlie Hue after the retorts 
had been heated ; the result being a great economy 
in fuel and in tlie wear of the retorts. The retorts, 
once heated up, are Icejit continuously at an oraiige- 
reil heat (2000^ F.); they are charged with coal 
(2t to a cwt. each) ; the charge is raked out after 
three or four houi'o, and a fresh charge is put in ; 
the charging and drawing being now often done by 
ninohineiy, The duration of clay retorts depends 
on the treatment they receive ; fifteen to eighteen 
months where directly exposed to the fire, or, 
w'liere protected, three or four years, or even 
longer. Ever.v retort is provided with a mouth- 
piece, through which tlie charge is put in and 
extracted, and the door of which is pressed home 
hy a screw or lever and may or may not be secured 
hy cement, according to the construction, wliile the 
gas is being produced ; the gas produced passes 
from the retort hy mean.s of a wide I’ertieal iiscoul- 
inr/ pipe (2), a very short horizontal hridi/o-pipe 
arid a short descending dip-pipe, which dips to 
a very slight extent below the overflow level of 
liquid in the lujdmuUc main (3). This hydraulic 
main is a wide tubular closed reservoir of wroiight- 
iron, placed above the retorts ; it has a large 
descending overllow-pipe ; it is llrsfc filled with tar- 
water as far as it can he filled ; the products of 
distillation from the letort pass through the 
hydraiilio main j .some tar is deposited, some 
watery liquid condensed! tar aoounmiates up to 
the overflow level, so that the gas passing through 
is washed in hot tar, and the light-giving con- 
stituents tend to become dissolved out to a large 
e.xtent hy the tar, unless the tar be kept sufiicientTy 
hot or he separately removed from the hydraulic 
main. Down the overflow-pipe run the products 
of distillation which sink into a tar-ircU (4), from 
■which they are pumped out from time to time. 
This tar-well is also used as a general receptacle 
for condensation products deposited hy the gas in 
its further course. The gas does not escape by 
this tar-well, for the overflow-pipe dips to an 
adequate depth into tlie liquid iu the well; it 
passes on by a lateral horizontal tube. This device 
is rimeated as often a.s it is nece,s.sai- 3 - to withdraw 
condensation-pi'odnct.s from the gas-stream. 

The gas goes on to undergo a gradual process of 
cooling (to a temperature not below 55° F.) and 
farther condensation, partly in pipes led round the 
retort-house (in wliicli the tar is largely deposited 
by friction while the gas is still hot), partly in the 
condenser (5). There are several types of con- 
denser : (a) a series of vertical iron tubes in whicli 
the gas alternately a.sceiids and de.scends, the cool- 
ing being due to the exterior air or to the trickling 
of water down tlie surface of the tulies; (5) verti- 
cal ii'on tubes of large size, concentrically arranged 
in pdirs, so that tlie gas may .slowlj' descend in the 
annulai- space between each tuo tubes, while the 
cooling air ascends the inner tube ; the gas is then 
led up to the top of another annular s])ace, and 
so on (Kirldiam’s) ; (c) a horizontal spiral; (rf) 
arrangements for retarding- the .speed and thus 
enabling the gas, in comparative repose, more 
readOy to deposit any particles ; - hatteiy con- 
denser; Mohr’s condenser, in which the gas is 
guided through hollow cones, so as to run slowly. 
The liquid deposited is conveyed by an overllow- 
pipe to the tar--we]l. The cooled gas is then led to 
the washc}' (6), in which it is passed in line streams 
thi-ougli water, which dissolves ammonia, i&c. ; but 


here or farther on, after the scrubber, there is a 
suction avrangeiiicnt, cither a fan, a pump, or a 
steam-jet injector, called the c.rhaustcr (8), which 
causes tlie gas to lloiv from the retorts tlirougli 
the successive jiieces of ajipai-atus. The coal being 
thus distilled in a partial vacuum, gns L more 
readily given oil' hy it ; and tlio gas oneo formed 
is raji'idiy removed from the retort and from tlie 
decompo.sing- iiilhioiice of the hot retort-walls, and 
its iiercentage in h.ydrocai-hoiis is thus kqit as high 
as may he. After the iTOsher comes the icrubher 
(7), in which the ga.s is made to aseond a lofty 
column iilled with coke or deal hoards, down n-liicli 
waler trickles, or is made! to ascmid a space filled 
with de.sconding siiray. iSmiietimos the gas is 
made, as in I’ohuize and Andoniii’s so-ealleil con- 
denser, to deposit the last traces of lar hy impact 
against solid surfaces ; or luiiy he made to viiii 
with or against a stream of hot tar, and thus to 
pick up hydrocarhoms from the tar. Soniotiiiies 
the functions of washer and scruhher arc combined 
in one jiioee of iipparatus ; sometimes a scrubber 
is used alone. The gas ne.xt passes tlireugh the 
purifiers (9), in which it has to pass slowly up, or 
better down, tlirougb an aniplo o.xtciit of tliick 
layers of porous lime, er of iron oxide somewliat 
moist and rendered porous by sawdust, clialV, or 
otiier vebicle, or aided by jiorou.s magnesia, or 
tlirougli both, or else tUrongli washed Weldon 
•slime. The gas ought, befoi-o this slago,^ to he 
free from all impurities, o.xcopt earhoniu acid, sul- 
phiireltecl hydrogen, and hisulpliido of earhon, !ind 
these are lemoi’ed in the ])iiril'iers. Yarhms devices 
have also been introduced for ahsorliiiig these 
materials hy means of amnioiiia and liydrooarhons 
separated in the earlier stages (Touiig, Olaiis, 
Hills). Tlie liritisli iiavliamuntary slandaril of 
mirity is that U) cuhie feet of gas shall not stain 
lead paper (absence of Hul])lihrettcd hydrogen); 
that tlie ammonia in the gas shall not exceed four 
gi-ains per 100 cubic feet ; and that the ii'hole 
sulphur in the gas shall not exceed twenty-two 
grains per 100 cuhie feet. The purifiers are .so 
aiTiuigeil that while a .snfiieiciit large area ef puri- 
fying material shall always ho eneoimterod hy the 
gns, one part of the purifiers after anothor i,s 
thrown out of action, and renewal of tho material 
is thus iioRsihle, when required, without iiiLor- 
ruption to tho purification. The redveu ttud, eon- 
•iiectin;/ pipes [10] are .so arranged as to iiermit this 
alternation to he readily ell'eeted : and 1,hronghout 
the raiig’C of apparatus iu a gas-work, tho piiies are 
so arranged as to pcmiit any single piece of 
apparatus to he cut out of tlio gas-stream when 
occasion requires. 

The gas goes on from the purifiers to the station- 
meter house, in whioli there are (re) the .statien- 
iiieter, a large ‘ wet ’ meter for measuring the 
whole make of purified gas; (h) the exhaust, 
previously referred to ; ( c ) pressure gauges, and 
\d) pressiive-reecirdiiig instriimenl.s ; (c) tho station- 
governor, hy adjnstiiieiit of which the pressure of 
gas ns supplied from the gasholder to tho mains 
is to he regulated ; all these items being brought 
together into one place for coiivonienee, the 
pipes within the works are arranged accordiugly. 
From the station-meter the gas goes on to the 
gasholder (12), or holders, to lie stored and 
issued as required, The gasholder is an inverted 
cylindrical vessel of sheet-iron, jilaced in a tank of 
stone, brick, concrete, cast or wrought iron, steel, 
or a combination of those, hut generally of hriek or 
stone, lined with Portland cem'ont, or hacked with 
clay j)uddle, and, where po.ssihle, sunk into the 
ground. The tank contains water, in -which the 
cylindrical vessel floats and rises or sinks, As the 
floating holder rises and sinks, it is kept vertical 
by tall columns whieh surround it, and guide its 
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motion. On the top.s of these eolnmns are pulleys, 
over which run cliains whicir at one end are con- 
nected to the crown of the gasholder, while at the 
other they hear suspended balance-weights. These 
hahance- weights are not quite heavy enough to 
balance the weight of the floating ves,sel, whicli 
thus tends to descend and press the gas (contained 
between the water and the crown of the holder) 
out into the mains, and also hack through the 
station-meter ; hnt they so nearly poise tlie lloating 
holder th.at the small pve.ssnre at u'hich the gas is 
delivered through the station-meter is .snlficient to 
lift tire holder, and thus to cuahle gas to acenmu- 
late in it when there is no outflow thimigh the 
main ; and when there is such an outdow, the gas- 
holder o.soillates up and down aeeordin" to tlic 
proportion between tlie gas taken off from the 
mains and that supplied from the retorts. When 
tlie diameter of a gasholder i.s proportionately 
great, it does not need oounterhalancing. It is 
comparatively not a heavy structure, ami it con- 
tains a ga.s which i.s liglitor than air, so that the 
pressure upon the base, so far as duo to the slieet- 
iron holder and its contents, readily comes to he 
hut little more than tliat whicli would Iiave been 
due to an equivalent quantity of air, Jlechanical 
ingenuity has been spent u]ion framing the holder 
by means of vib.s and internal burs, .so as to give 
the maxinmm .strength (freedom from huckliiig) 





rig. 2, — Section of Telescope C-iasholder. 

witli the least weight ; and upon the construction 
of telescopic hohlor.s, in whicli the holder is con- 
structed in two, three, or four lifts or cylinders, 
of which only the inner one has a crown. In each 
pair of cylinders the inner one lias its lower free 
edge turned up, so that when it rises it hooks into 
the down-tnrneil npiier free edge of tlie outer cylin- 
der, and, as the gasholder goes on filling, lifts the 
outer cylinder from the tank, and so, if there he 
more than two lifts, for each sncceodiiig cylinder ; 
the gas being prevented from e.soaping between 
any two of these niohila cylinders by the water 
whioh the inner one lilts from the tank in its 
upturned edge. Recently the constrnclioii of the 
gasometer has been inaiiagod in such a way as to 
dispense with the columnar guides. ]Srece.ssarily, 
the fcpnoe within the gasholder aliove the tank-water 
is, by means of pipes, placed in coinpmnication both 
with the station -meter and the mains. Tlie function 
of the gasholders is a most important one; they 
act as a i'e,sen'oir and nsnally are of a capacity suf- 
ficient to contain a twenty-four hours maximum 
supply (the quantity used on a midwinter day); 
and they also equalise the pressure. The gas- 
holder is the feature of gas-, supply which ensures 


a regular supply at all hours both of day and night; 
and it is also conducive to economy, for a compara- 
tively small plant, kept continuously working, is 
by its means enaliled to meet demands for wliich, 
if the gas were supplied direct from the retorts, it 
would he quite inadequate. 

Before reaching the mains the pve.ssnre of the 
gas is regnl.ated by tlie sfedion-dowrnor (13) ; this 
is iieces.sary, because an e.xco.ssive pres.sui'e in the 
mains would _ 
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in the entrance to the main, or in some cases 
(Hunt’s) l)y_ working a tlirottle- valve. 

The gas i.s conveyed from tlie works by inain- 
pijies or mains, generally of oast-iron, carefully 
jointed ; the jointing is effected either by turn- 
ing and lioriiig so as to make the pipes fit 
easily with a little white and red lead, or 
by using pipe.s which do not exactly lit, and 
making them do so by nieans of caulking, melted 
lead, india-mhber, or rust cement; in some cases 
the jiipes are connected by hall-aiid-socket joints, 
and can then he paid out of a boat like a chain ; 
in others, .special i)r(>vi.sion is made for expansion. 
At each lowest point provision i.s made for taking 
off water, as by a trapped drip-well, the liquid in 
which can he pumpecl nut into a cart and taken to 
the gas-works, 'Wnen mains supjdy a district the 
altitudes in whioh vary considerably, the tendency 
is for the local pressure,s to vary correspondingly ; 
a difference of 100 feet in level makes a difference 
of To inch of water in a pressure-gauge; and 
therefoi-e it is necessary to use district-governors 
wliich control the pressure in particular districts. 
To the mains are connected hrancli or scrvica pipes, 
usually of irronght-iron or lead, in wliich the 
po.ssihie deposition of moisture must he provided 
for, cither by making the whole .service-pipe drain 
into the main, or by fitting up a drip-well at each 
lowe.st jioint. 

The gas supplied is measured by meters, of 
which there are two main varietie,s, the wet 
and the dry. The wet meter is a device for 
measuring out successive units of volume of gas ; 
the reading will he the same whether the gas he 
delivered at low or at high jiressures ; and there- 
fore the lower tlie pressure the less the ali-solute 
quantity of material in gas measured through a 
wet meter, and vice vorsd. In a wet meter fliere 
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ih a cylinder nioiinted on an axis ; this cylinder is 
liolloV, the hollow being divided into four parts or 
chainhera by partitions, the longitudinal boundaries 
of which present the form of an Archimedean screw 
or the rifling of a gun ; the gas enters one of these 
spiral chambers at one end ; as the gas is pressed 
in, it displaces water and mates the hollow space 
lighter tlian water ; it thus makes the hollow tend 
to" rise, and in that way works the cylinder partly 
round. No gas can pass tlirongh the chamber until 
it is coninletelj' full. When one chamber has been 
completely Mled, turn tlring.s happen ; the entering 
stream of gas now finds an inlet into the succeed- 
ing chamber ; and, secondly, the gas in ttie fii'st 
chamber finds a possible outlet at its opposite end, 
through a slit which now hegiits to emerge above 
water-level. As the cylinder goes on rotating, the 
fiist obamber come.s to sink under water; water 
enters the ohainber and gas leaves it ; and .so for 
each of the four chambers in snceession. The axle, 
tlurs made to rotate in jn'oiiortion to the amount of 
gas delivered, works a train of wlieelwovk which 
by me.ans of pointers shows the number of 10,000’s, 
tl'ie number of lOOO's, and the number of lOO’s of 
cubic feet of ga.s which have passed through the 
cylinder. The water must be kept at a constant 
level ; it may freeze, for which reason the meter 
should be kept in a sniliciently waim place (not 
too warm, el.se the ga.s will expand and the meter 
give too high a reading), or el.se a non-freezing 
liquid .should be used ; and the u ater damps the 
gas, Mechanical contrivances have lieen added to 
the wet meter in order to maintain the water-level 
constant ; the meter sometimes .shuts off the gas 
when the water is too low. Thu.s there may be an 
automatic addition of water from a suhsidiary reser- 
voir, or an autoinatio maintenance of level by a 
binged float wbicb sinks into tbe water when liquid 
fails to support it in its uppermost jiosition (as in 
the constant-level inkstands); or, there may be 
(IVarner and Cowan) a contrivance for transferring 
the excess of gas delivered at each revolution, wlicii 
tlie water is too low, back again for mea,suroraenf.. 
When the meter is driven too fast the record is too 
low ; but backwash in the meter then causes flicker- 
ing at the jet; and the general use of meters too 
small for the work which they have to do is con- 
ducive to leakage in the district within which they 
abound, on account of the high pressure necessary 
to force gas through them. 

Dry meters are, in principle, a variety of piston- 
meter I the Jluid is measured by displacing a piston 
or diaphragm, and thereby filling a measured 
cavity. They consi.st of two or three separate 
ehaniliei-s ; each chamher is divided into two by 
a diaphragm, which may he displaced to one side 
or the other. Tlie gas is admitted to the one .side 
of this dia]ffn'agm until it is displaced to the full 
extent of its range; when this occurs the gn.s 
is admitted^ to its other side, and the gas pre- 
viously admitted is allowed to go on to the burner, 
and so on alternately. The chambers act alter- 
nately, thus passing the dead-points. The dia- 
phragms are connected with wheel work which record 
their sucee.ssive oscillations, and represent on the 
dials the con e.sijandLng number of cubic feet passed 
tbrongli the a])paratus. J3y a British Act of Parlia- 
ment (the Sales of Gas Act, ISoO) all gas-ineter.s 
must regi.stor not more than 2 per cent, in favour of 
the .seller and not more than 3 per cent, in favour of 
the purch.aser of gas ; and meters must hear the seal 
of an inspector appointed under tbe act. Meters 
have recently been introduced which enable the 
poorer consumer to jjurchase gas by pennywortlns 
on tbe familiar ‘penny in a slit’ principle. In 
Brussels tbe gas Imnied by day and that used at 
night are registered on different dials of the same 
meter. 


It is of great importance that in the first 
place gasfittings should he adequate to supply the 
maximum demand for gas ; and in the second, that 
the gas should emerge fi'om each humor niulor a 
low pressure. If the gasIHtinga— pipes, A-o.— he 
inadequate, as they mostly are, full llames cannot 
be produced, and tlie light is nnsatisfaiaory ; if, on 
the other hand, the full pressure of the mains is 
eommunicatod ton directly to the gas-huriiers them- 
.selves, there is a tendency to flare, 'This can he 
mitigated by partially turning oil' at the meter; 
Imteven then the variahle demand may result in 
vnri.able pre.s,sures at the burner, s, 'Tliorc should he 
a governor for each gas-burner, or for each small 
grouii of gas-burners ; these are now readily pro- 
cnralde, and when they are used a full llame is 
obtained wliieli is constantly and .steadily kojit np 
by a comjiaralivoly slow supply of gas ; tlie incan- 
doseent jiarticle.s or heavy lusalcil hydvocarhon 
v,aiiouT.s upon which luminnsit|Y depends are allowed 
to remain ns long as po.ssil>lu in the llniiie, ami the 
gas is thoroughly liiiriiod ; and air is not swirled 
into the interior of tbe llame by tbe swift current 
of gas, thiLs spoiling tlio Iniiiiiuisity. An ordinary 
burner givesgreatly siijierinr resulls wbon governed'; 
and ol late years, since tbe electric iiglit lias caused 
more attention to bo paid to the ollicinnt biii'iiing 
of gas, the hurnurs themselves have liecn greatly im- 
proved ; but burners sliould always bo sol octed' with 
reference to the quality of gas to bo used in them. 
The ordinary ratstail Imrmir has long given place 
to the liatswing and fmhtail burners, tbe former 
of which arc n'lade witli a clean slit across the 
head of the burner; the latter have trvo pas- 
sages converging towards one anotbov, the vesnlt 
being that the two streams of gas meet one another 
and spread out into a Hat sheet of ilanio. 'J’ho 
former use mneh gas at ordinary qn'cssnyns, and a 
very small pre.s.siirc (i-inch of water just below the 
buiiier) is snilicient to bring out the full lighting- 
power. In hollow-top bnrnevs llic pressure is 
relieved by tlie gas swirling in a eavily below the 
outlet-slit, ljurnei'8 of the, so classes should always 
be selected with steatite tops ; metal burners soon 
rust and spoil the Ihuiio. In Argand buriiois the 
gas is-sues through a ring of holes ; the llame is 
tubular, and is surrounded by a chimney ; air 
ascends lioth inside and ontsidc tlie tulmlav llame. 
In Dumas luirners the circle of holes is roiilaoed by 
a circular slit, and a regulator contvol.s tlie admis- 
sion of air. Tlio.se variou,s Imnioi's have also boon 
collected in groups to form the so-called .sunlights, 
and so forth ; but the recent remarkable progress 
in gas-liglitiiig lia.s been duo lo the study of llio 
mutual actions of Jlanies, and to the use of liot air 
•and sometimes hot gas, I'hir example, we have 
concentric Argand Haines (Sugg); porcelain cyliii- 
dei-s ill the axis of an Argand Haiiio to keep (lie 
llame from Hickeiing, to keep up tlio beat of the 
flame and also tlieinselvcs to radiate light when in- 
candescent ; burners in which ga.s from a ciicular 
slit plays on the under .surface of aporeelaiii globe ; 
and e.specinlly regenoratii'e burners of variou.s 
models, gonorally with inverted ilamcs, in wiiicli 
the heated products of combustion a.s they aseeiid 
are made to beat tbe iueoiiiiiig air wliicli'is on its 
way to feed the ihinio. 'flic latest of these models is 
said to give a light exceeding 270 candles for an 
hourly coiisunnit of 13 cubic feet of gas. 'I’lie u.so 
of globes and shades cuts ell' a good deal of light ; 
a clear glos.s globe cuts oil’ from 9 to 12 per cent. ; 
ground glass about 40; opal globes about (iO. 
Globes should never have a lower aperture narrower 
than 4 or S inches; the ordinary narrow aperture 
makes a stv'ong_ draught of air, wbicli materially 
weakens the briglitnc.ss of the llame and uiisteadies 
it. Otlier devices have also been adopted for using 
gas for lighting ; tbogasisburnedAvitbairiii a small 
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Umisen burner, and over the flame is fitted a 1>aeket 
nf platinum wire (Lewis), or a smail hood consisting 
of tiie oxide of didymiiiiii and otiiers of tiie aikaline 
eartivs ( Auer von Welsiiacli ), wliich emit a briliiant 
wiiite light on iiioandescence ; or tiie ordinary flame 
of gas may be rendered Jiiore luminous liy ])asaing 
tiie gas over melted naidithaline, wliieli it takes up 
(Allio-oarlion). 

For lieatiug purposes coal-gas is now largely em- 
ployed : mixed with air it produces a smokeless 
tlailie and a liiglier temperature when burned than 
it does.wlien burned in luminous Haines; and so 
for direct heating the Bunsen burner principle is 
suitable. But gas prodiice.s the same quaiititj’ of 
heat, provided that it is completely burned, in 
whatever way it is Inirned. Convenience, their 
superior cleauliiie.ss, may often determine the use 
of Bunsen flames ; Imt where radiation is expected 
to come into play, tiie luminous flame is more 
effective ; lienee, for cooking, direct radiation from 
luminous llamefl is often preferred (see Stoves). 
Coal-gas as a fuel for ordinary, cooking has the 
iiilvaiilago of economy, in so far that it can be 
turned oil' when not wanted, and turned on at 
once ; and it i.s smokele.s.s if properly Inirnod. Of 
eour.se it ought not to bo left unprovided with a 
ehiiimey, any more than a coal lire, for the products 
of ooiiilrastinn would othorwi.se e.scape into the 
room. Gas is used to an increasing extent for 
ventilation ; a well-arranged .system of lamps, 
e.speoially of the regenerative typo, will provide the 
motive-power for carrying away their own products 
of oomhustion and, onncurroutly, for renewing the 
air of the room. Gas is also now largely used for 
Gas-engines (q.v.), which are now made up to 100 
horse-power. The firioe of light obtained from 
ooal-fiiis, as compared with the lu'ioe of other 
illuminants, maybe asoertaineil by limling the cost 
of a ntndlo-hour—tXia liglit of one standard sperm 
oamllo for one hour — in each case. Tlio following 
table onmhiues the data of Stevenson Macadam, 
Letheby, Tliompson, Poris, and others : 

Price per Cnn<Ilo> 
hovir, i\\ thon«(u\dUia 
of n penny. 


Edlnburgli gfis, 28 cflinllc-powGr, fn n C-fuGl burner 
(No. 0) ; llKhtbiff clToct = 28 caiulle.s ; price of gns 

3r. Oil, per lliousaiid culiie Cert 7*6 

Do. in a 4-fciob burner (No. 4); liylitiiig efluct 

= 20’bcainUes 8*0 

Do. S-fecL burner (No. 3) ; 18'8 caiullos 0*0 

1)0.2 n (No. 2)*, 7*8 n lO'S 

Do. 1 ir (No. 1); 3 ii 14‘0 

Do. i ir (No. 4); 1 n 21*0 

Gas at a ijrice equivalent to the Edinburgh ])rlcc, 

say 2s, hn* IG-caudle ^as ■, burned bi AvgamU. ... 6*0 

Do, burned lii Hioineun' precision burner 4*7 

Do. II ‘ Caloric ' lamp — 3*8 

Do. If Scbulke’s lamp 2'0-2'0 

Do. II Invcvied Siemens, BusebUe and 

■Wenbani 

Qla'igow ;;a.s, at 2s. l)d., in Luoleiit lamps 1*45 

Sperm oil, at 2s. per gallon, in Argauds 8*7-27‘5 

II II in couunou lmni>s 55*0 

Pauillln, at Sd. iier gallon, in modern lamps 6*3-S'D 

Tallow candles, at (id. per lb 110 

CuinpOhitc candles, at 8tl. KfO 

1‘ai.illlu caudles, at 0 1. n 75 

^VtlX caiuUoH, at 2rf, 40i 

lillectricity in arc lamps, 1500 eandli'-power, con- 
suming 600 watts per hour, at Sd. per 1000 watts. . 2*0 

Eleotiicity m glow lamps, IG candle-power eaeb, 
consuining 0 1 watts pov hour, at Sd. per 1000 waits 32 


Tlie prices in thi.-i (.ilile ai'e .subject to eometion 
fur each locality, becau.se the price of gas varies 
from j)lace to 2 '>laoe, as also does the quality, Tlie.se 
variations are due to differences in the price of coal, 
the cost of the works, and so forth. To give an 
idea of the tli,strihutiou of the cost of ga.s-making, 
the London Gas-liglit and Coke Company’.^ aeoonnts 
may be referred to. There we find the gross cost of 
manufacture of each 1000 cubic feet of gas sold is 
22‘531 ponce; tlie residuals— coke, breeze, tar, and 
ammoniaoal liquor — return ]0'820d. of this ; so the 


net current cost of mauufactvu'c at the works is 
ll'Tlld. for e.aoh 1000 ciihic feet ultimately .sold ; 
the current cost of clisLributiem is 1 'TVOcl. ; public 
lighting involves an outlay of 0 'dOOd. ; rates and 
taxes come to 2-lOOd. ; management to O'SOld, ; 
various charges, inohuling bad debts, animitie,--, 
testing statioms, legal expemsea, &o., come to 
O'oGad. — altogether 17'443d. ; which meter rents 
(0';58) and miscellaneons receipt.? for work done, 
&e. (0-113), bring down to lO'oTOd. The average 
price of the gas sold i-, 30 •343d.; the difference, 
13-775d. per timusand on a sale nf 9,003,735,000 
cnhic feet in .six monlli.s, corresponds to a gross 
profit of jii.st over 10 per cent, jier annnm on the 
paid-up capital of £10,289,000. The c.apifcal value 
of Die works of thi.s conqiany in July 1889 was 
£10,342,000, ll.s. 7d. ; that of the South Metropolitan 
Company was £2,690,353, 3s. 6(1. ; and that of the 
Commercial Conqiariy, £808,398, 4s. Id. 

The risks of gas-lighting are twofold — explosion 
and poisoning. Explosion cannot occur uiitd there 
is about 6-6 per cent, of gas in the air, hut it i.s 
clangerou.s to * look for a leak with a light.’ As to 
poisoning, the gas mn.st escape into a room without 
being noticed until there i,s aliout one-half per 
cent, of carbonic oxide— i.o. from 4 to 12 iier 
cent, of coal-gas — in the air of the room, before 
danger to life hecoines imminent; and this per- 
centage is rarely attained by ordinary escapes into 
rooms of fair .size. Fatal accidents have generally 
happened fiom escapes into small rooms, and al.«o 
from the travelling of ga.s from broken mains 
thi-ough earth into an earth-floored house, which, 
hoing warm, may act as a chimney and draw the 
earth-gases through it in a deodorised condition. 
This last lia.s occuri ed more frequently on tlie Con- 
tinent than in Gieat Britain. A gas-escape ismo.st 
likely to be soriims in its consequences when it 
lakes place into tlie iqiper part of a room ; the per- 
centage near the ceiling may then come to be mnoli 
greater than it is at livst lower down ( see Fousonb ). 

From IGSO onwards the attention of .scientific men 
had repieatedly been tinned to ‘ burning springs ’ or 
streams of ' inflammable air ’ issuing from wells and 
ininas in the coal districts of En^and, and com- 
munications on tlie subject were addressed to the 
Royal .Society of London. Rome time before 1691, 
the Rev. Dr John Clayton, Dean of Kildare, ad- 
dressed a letter to tlie Hun. Robert Boyle, in which 
lie described experiiiieiit.s on tlie production and 
storage of inllamnialde gas distilled from coal ; and 
this letter wa.s published in the Itoynl Society’s 
Tran.snctioiis for 1739. In 1787 Lord Duiulonald 
made some domestic experiments on lighliiig by 
coal-gas. In 1792 'William Murdoch Tit iiji his 
house and oJlice at Redruth in Cornwall ; in 1798 he 
lit up a part of Bonltoii & Watt’s maiinfactory at 
Solio, Biniiingliaiii ; and in 1805, with 1000 burner.s, 
the mills of Messrs Phillips & Lee at Salford. . In 

1801 Le Bon lit liis lionso with coal-gas, and in 

1802 he proposed to light a part of the city of Paris. 
In 1803 Wintzer or Win-sor lectured in London upon 
the new light ; he was a sanguine jirojeelor, hohling 
fortli faut.aslic hopes, hut was instrumental in found- 
ing the Chartered Gas Company whicli obtained its 
Act of Parliament in 1810. In 1813 ho was replaced 
'liy Mr Samuel Clegg, who had lioon managing 
Boulton & Watt’s gas-lighting since 1805 in succes- 
sion to Mr hlurcloch, and who was the inventor of 
the hydraulic main, the wet meter, and the wet- 
lime imrilier. In 1813 AVestrainster Bridge was 
liglited by gas, and immediately thoreaftov the 
new method of lighting made very rapid pro- 
gress, not only in London, but tlirougliout Great 
Britain and other countries ; and in the contest 
for supreniacj' between coal-gas and oil, wood, and 
peat giTB, which were at one time somewhat exten- 
sively tried, coal-gas took the leading place, to the 
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exclusion of its competitors. Tn most important 
places in tlie United Iviup:doiu, the gas-works have 
been acquired hy the local authorities on behalf of 
the puhlio, few of the larger gas-works being left in 
the liand.s of gas companie.s. 

The leading work on coal-gas is that of King, edited by 
Neirbigging, whose Gas Mtmauers' Handbook is also full 
of valuable detail; ■i\’'aiildyn’.s Oas Engineer's Chemieul 
il/cf)!/rrt?,forclieinistry ; and for statistics, Field’s .dnof^sis, 
and the Gas TKorM Yearly Analyses of Qas Companies 
and Corporations' Acconnts. 

II. Oil-gees is prepared from heavy mineral oils 
(sp. gr. =0'9) or paraffins, and from the residues 
from the distillation of the.se, and in some cases 
from .spent grease, from siiint, &e. In Anstraliait is 
made from waste mutton fat. One hundred lb. 
of oil yield from 722 to 10D2 cubic feet of gas, of 
whicli one cubic foot per hour yields a light of 10 
to 12 caudk's. The oil is made to How in a thin 
.steady stream into cast-iron retorts, lieated to 
between 900° and 1000° G. ; tlie.se retorts are hori- 
zontal or vertical, or are in some case.s so arranged 
that gas formed in one retort or .section of a retort 
is further heated in another retort or in another 
section of the same retort. The condensation of 
oil-gas reipures special attention; oil-gas has a 
tendency to carry non-pei'inancnt vapour.s with it, 
and these must he removed. The puvilicatiou of 
oil-gas necessitates the use of scrubbers, pnrHior.s, 
and so on, as in coal-gas. In re.speot of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen it may ho incidentally noted 
that ilr Bell has shown that even in relined 
paraffin and petroleum oils there is sulphur pre.sent 
often far in e.xce.ss of that oontninecl in an 
equivalent quantity of coal-gas. Oil-gas must he 
burned at a low pressure and in small burners ; the 
standard burner is No. 1(1 cuhio foot per hour). 
Oil-gas is used for lighting railway oamages ; the 
gius, carefully purilied, is compressed at 10 almo- 
splietes' pressure ; it is then transferred to the re.ser- 
voir.s borne by the railway carriage, each of which 
carries, at 6 atmospheres^ pressure, enough gas for 
33 to 40 hoiu's’ lighting; a regulator governs the 
pre.s.Mire at the burners, and each burner, con- 
suming 0'777 oiihio feet per hour, gives 7 candle- 
light. Compressed oil-gas lias also been applied to 
the lighting of buoys, and to some extent to .steam- 
ship liglitiug, 

ill. -Feat-gcis and IV, Wood-gcis are occasion- 
ally msed. tVood-gas i.s a by-product in the pre- 
paratiou of pyroligneous (evuefe acetic) acid; its 
hgfitiug-power is about 20 candles ; the yield is 546 
to 642 cubic feet per 1000 lb. of wood ; of the crude 
gas, 20 to 2o per cent, consist of carbonic acid. Peat 
yields 320 to 500 cubic feet of gas per 100 Ib. ; light- 
wg-power about 18 candles ; the carbonic acid in 
the crude gas is about 30 per cent. 

. X' Gas. — When a limited stream of ah’ 

IS diiveu through glowing coke, the coke is fir-st 
burned to carbonic acid ; the carbonic acid, as it 
travels tbroiigk the remainder of t!ie brightly "low- 
ing coke, take-s up carbon and, fortlio mo.it "iiart 
becomes carbonic oxide; the resultant gaseous 
mixtnre consists of carbonic o.xide (about 26 per 
cent.), the nitrogen of the air employed (about 70 
per cent.), and some undecomposed carbonic acid 
(about 4 per cent.). This mixture is combustible 
witli a clean dame, and this kind of fuel is now 
largely employed (generally with utilisation of the 
waste heat to warm the incoming current of air, as 
in the so-called regenerative furnace.s ) for heatinir 
the retorts _m coal-gas-making, in metallurgicai 
pottery making, and in 
boiler Imng. The furnace hearth becomes a clear, 
'•egion of intense heat without 
viable flame. The ga.s from the producer is very 
not; If it be passed at once into the furnace, a large 
proportion of the heat of the coke may he utilised ; 


if it he allowed to cool, a considerable percentage is 
lost. Tile usual yield of producer gas is from coal 
(Siemens) about 160,000, from c<ike about 170,000 
cubic feet per ton ; tlie heating viilu(i,s are, for cooled 
gas, ro-spectivoly 29,700 and 26,900 calories per 
thousand cubic feet, or altogether 00 and 68 iier 
cent, of those of the respective materials employed. 

VI. Producer Water-r/as . — When mixed air and 
steam are driven through glowing coke ( or anthra- 
cite, Dowson), the air keeps the coke glowing, and, 
as in the jjrevious case, produces carbonic oxide, 
carbonic acid, and nitrogen ; the steam acts on tlie 
glowing eoke mid produce.s hj’dmgen and carliouic 
oxide; the result is a mixture whose coiupositiou 
varies according tn the relative quantities of air 
and steam, and according to the teinporature in 
the producer ; as an average it may be said to con- 
sist of 0 per cent, of carhoiiio aciil, 2-1; of carlionio 
oxide, 13 of liydrogen, and 54 of nitrogen. If an 
excess of .steam be used, there is move hydrogon, 
more carbonic acid, and lo.s.s oarhnnic oxide. T’he 
usual yield is about 168,000 ciiliic feet jicr Lou of 
material ; the heating v'aluo is about 33,500 calorie.s 
per 1000 cubic feet; altogether about 80 iier cent, 
of that of the coke and aulliracitu cuiiiloyed. Tliis 
proce.s.s is continuous. 

VII. Wutcr-g<(s . — In 1793 Lav'oisior diKoovorod 
that when steam, nnwixod with air, is passed 
through glowing coke, the coke is oxidi.sod ; car- 
bonic oxide and liydrngeii gas aro (irodiieed, theo- 
retically pure and_ in equal voIuiiicm; jiractically, 
tlie product contains 3 to 7 iicr cent, of carlion'ic 
acid, and 4 tn 9 of nitrogen. Tlic yield i.s from 
coke (7,000,000 calories per ton) aliont 35,000 ouliio 
feet, with a heating value of about 75,000 calories 
per 1000 euhic feet, or on the whole about 40 per 
cent, of the heat-value of the eoko ; from coal 
(7,800,000 calorie.s iier ton) aliout 42,000 ouhio fool, 
at 02,000 caliiries, or about 40 per cent. In the 
proce.ss the .steam cools down tfio glowing coko ; 
consequently air must he sunt through tlie boko at 
intervals ( about 4 niiiiritos steam and 10 minutes 
air) ill order to restore its glow ; and a sorio.s of 
producers niu.st he so conjoined as to act alternately 
with ope another, before the jirncusH can result in 
a continuous siqiply of wator-ga.s. The by-iireduc.t, 
producer ga.s, which may ho produced iii iarge 
quantitie.s (110,000 ouhio foot, at 26,000 calories 
per 1000) hji- regulating the sup(ily of air while 
the coke-glow is hciiig worked up, may be used 
for boiler-s or for ga.s-onginos. When it 'is so iitil- 
nsed, tlie net cost of making siiiiple wator-gas is 
between 5d. and 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, about 6d. 
per 1000 loss than coal-gas. Wator-gas gives on 
coinlniation an C-xtreiuoly high teiuporature, which 
saves time in furnace worlc ; gold, .sihmr, and 
copper, n-iul even an alloy of 70 parts of gold and 
30 or platinum are readily molted in (juantity hy 
it; hence for bringing objects such as li'nlinell- 


tures, ifcis very Huitablc; and in it wnrlcH 

cleanly. When Avatev-p:aH in uned with FalmohieUu 
qimntity of uRcd ik ( Dr Fi.seh{ 3 i') 
180 litres, or 6i cubic feet i)or hour, t)io li^’ht hein^', 
when the huvner iw now, 2*2 to 24 candles, and after 
60 honrft, reduced to 16. The coinhR {Ifis, per liuii- 
dred) require renewal after 100 hours’ n.so. Ah a 
earlier of heat, coal-gas is tuieo a.s eirectivo iu 
respect of quantity of heat ; its heatiug-powov is 
ahout 150,000 calorics per 1000 cubic feet, which 
represents^ about 20 per cent, of the wJiolo heat of 
the coal distilled, or about 50 ])er cent, after allow- 
ing for tlie heating-poAvor retained in the coke, 
breeze,^ and tar; and tlii.s concentration of heating- 
poAvev in smaller bulk may iu some cases transfer 
the advgartage of cheapucfeB, through smaller cost 
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of distribution, to coal-gas. IVater-ga.s is much 
used in the United States. It is suiiplied to hoiise.s, 
either irure or mixed with the coal-gas produced in 
the manufacture of the coke from %yhioli tlie water- 
gas i.s made, and it is then known as ‘fuel-gas;’ 
but more generally it is carburetted by being ex- 
posed to a high teiiiperature along with naphtha or 
petroleum vapours, and the re.sultant mixture is 
employed as illuminating gas. Unfortunately the 
high percentage of carhonic oxide, which is odour- 
le.ss, has caused the death-roll due to walor-gaa to 
he a very higli one in Ameiica. In New York, 
Brooklyn, and Baltimore the average yearly nnni- 
ber of deaths from gas-poisoning before water-gas 
came in was 1‘2; since then it has been 16, even 
though ill these towns the gas is provided with a 
heavy carlmretted .smell. 

VIII. Natural Gas . — This is.siies from the earth in 
many jilaces — the immortal lires at Baku (q.v.), for 
example ; gas- wells in other parts of the C'auea.su.s, 
hoth natural and opened up in the course of horing 
for oil ; some in China which are said to have been 
ntilised ; but principally in North America. At 
Fredoiiia, New York state, gas e.scaping from the 
earth has heen used to a small extent since 1821, 
In 1839 boring for oil in Pennsylvania and else- 
where became general ; the gas associated with the 
oil was looked upon as a disadvantage, and was 
conveyed to a safe distance and there burned. The 
general utilisation of the gas began in 1872 at 
Fairview, Butler county, Pennsylvania. Many of 
the gas-wells lasted only four or live years ; some 
then sunk are still in action. In 1874 the gas was 
lir.st u.sed in iron-smelting and imddliiig by Spang, 
Chalfaut, & Co., whose example was followed hy 
the Pittsburg iron masters alxnit 1883, One com- 
pany uses a million cubic feet per lionr in smelting; 
another uses gas equivalent to 400 tons of coal a 
day ; and to some jnaces the «as is carried (50 or 70 
miles by pipes. Pittsburg hapiiens to lie in the 
centre of a gas area, and the re.snlt is, not to speak 
of the linanoial results, that Pittsburg, formerly 
lying under a contiiuions black pall of smoke, is 
bright and clear, and peaches now ripen in its 
gardens. Natural gas is also fonncl, mostly by 
boring, in other districts in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Kansas, Dakota, and 
at Los Angeles in California. The amount of gas 
used in the United States in 1888 was considered 
to liave taken the place of 14,1(53,8.30 tons of coal 
(valued at .(1(12,543,8,30); of the total, natural gas 
equal as fuel to 12,54,3,8.30 tons of coal was con- 
sumed in Peniisylv.'inia, The North American 
gas consists mainly of mar.sh-gas ; .sometimo.s it 
contains nothing else than marsli-gas and a little 
carbonic acid ; sometimes there are various per- 
centages of hydrogen, ethylene, traces of carhonic 
oxide, nitrogen, oxygen, or heavy liydrocarhons. 
The Baku gas coiitain.s 3 per cent, of heavy hydro- 
carbons, and is more regularly dulicieiit in hydrogen. 
The American gas is nseil for all metallurgical 
proce.ssos except the blast-furnace, and it Is found 
very convenient for glass-making. In some towns 
whore luminous natural gas is available, the public 
lighting is carried on, for the .sake of economy, 
both day mid night ; in other places the gas is 
carburetted or used witli Falmehjohu’s combs. 
In 1889 the supply was .said to he .showing .signs of 
exhamstion ; whatever be its dmation it will liave 
given an enormou.s impetus to the practical use 
of gaseous fuel and to smokeless firing. Natural 
gas may possibly underlie the English salt-beds. 

Gascoigne, Sin YLlliam, an English judge, 
horn perliaps as early as 1340, iras appointed, on 
the accession of Henry IV. , a justice m the Oourt 
of Common Pleas, and in Ffovembor 1400 was 
raised to be Chief- justice of the King’s Beiich. He 
was evidently a fearless and independent judge, as 


he refused to obey the king’s command to sent- 
ence to death Ai’chbisliop Scrope and Mowlir,ay, 
the Eaii Marshal, after the uorthorii iiLsurreotion 
in 1405 ; maintaining that the former was not sub- 
ject to any civil tribunal whatever, while the latter 
had the right to he tried li}’- his peers. Nine days 
after the death of Henry IV. a successor was 
appointed to his office, which eifectually dispose.s 
of the ancient fiction that the yonug king Henry 
V. continued him in it, as expre.ssed in .splendid 
lines by Shakespeare in the second part of Hemaj 
/F. (V. il 102-121). Gascoigne died in 1419. His 
name will always live in the famous .story of his 
encounter with the dissolute young prince Hal. 
Unfortunately it lacks historical snppoit, there 
being no record of the story in the Contrulnient 
liolls of the King’s Bench, wliilo Mr H. H. 8. 
Croft and Mr F. Solly Flood believe it an anachron- 
ism originating in the niisapplic.ation of tlie entry 
on the liolls of 33 and ,34 Edwai'd I., according to 
which the disRolnte young prince, aflorward.s 
Edward II,, had been expelled from the court for 
half a year, for an insult oH'erod to one of his 
father’.s inini.sters. The story, as ascribed to Prince 
Hal, Iir.st appears in The Bole named the Ooveriionr 
(Book II. chap. vi. ) of Sir Thomas Elyot, first 
printed in 1531. Tlie prince, hot with anger at the 
arrest and arraignment for felony of one of his 
servants, burst into court, and when coniniaiuled 
to retire, came furiously up to the bench as if to 
slay or slrike the judge, who, without moving, 
committed him to prison. The young prince, at 
once brought to his seirse.s by tlie calm gravity ami 
courage of the judge, subiiiitted ; and the king, 
when he heard of it, exclaimed : ' 0 mereiful God, 
lioiv much am I, above all other men, hound to youv 
intlnite goodness ; specially for tliat ye have g'i^•en 
me a judge who fearelh not to niinistcr jnaliee, 
and also a son wdio can sull’er semblably and obey 
justice,’ Hall, actually a cmitcmiiorary of Elyot, 
lias the story also, and after him Holinshed, 
altliough none of the three, like Shakespeare, 
mentions the judge by name. Mr Croft conohulos 
that the story may have been transcribed from the 
MiS. of some unknown chronicler, iiio.st probably a 
monk, who was well content to narrate any story 
to the credit of a judge who had vindicated the 
privileges of the clergy, and of a king like Henry 
V. who had heaped the church with sub.stantial 
benefits. 

See vol ii, (pp. CO-73) of Mr H. H. 8, Croft’s edition 
of Elyot’s Bake named the Oorernom' ( 2 vols. 1880 ), and 
cliap. iii. of Eev, A, J. Clmroh’s Henry V. (18S9). 

Gasconade, a river of Missouri, winding 
200 miles north-eastward through a hilly and 
picturesque country, till it joins the Missouri 
Itiver, 35 miles below Jefferson city. 

Gascony ( Lat. Fasconm), an ancient district 
in sQutli-westei-n France, situated between the Bay 
of Biscay, the river Garonne, and the Western 
Pyrenee.s, and now inclnded in the departments of 
Landes, Gerf(, Hautes-Pyrdnees, and the sontliern 
portions of Haute-Garonne, Tarii-et-Garonne, and 
Lot-ct-Garoime. Ite snbdivi.sious were a number 
of smaller districts, of which the best known 
were Lea Landes (chief place, Dax) and Labourd 
(Bayonne). The total area of Gascony is over 
iOjOOQ sq. Ill, ; its inhabitaiitB, mimheilng about 
a million, have preserved not only their dialect 
and customs, but even their distinct individuality 
alike in outward aspect and in their good-natured 
temper. The Gascon is little in stature and thin, 
but strong and lithe in frame, with fine eyes and 
high colour. He is ambitious and enterprising, but 
passionate and given to boasting and exaggeration. 
Hence the name Gasconade has gone into litera- 
ture as a synonym for harmless vapouring. The 
Gascons, moreover, are quick-witted, cheerful, and 
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pei'^cveriiig, find make capital soldiers. This is 
especially true of the llascons in the Gers_ depart- 
ment ; the peasant.s of the Landes, living in iiiud- 
huts, are extremely ignorant and rude in their 
nianiier.s, hut yet are honest and moral. 

Gascony denved its name froni the Basques or 
Vasqnes, •who, diiven hy the Yisigoths froni their 
o\\ n territories on the houthevn slope of the estern 
Pyrenees, crossed to the northern side of that 
nnmntain-ninge in the middle of the 6tli centuiy, 
ami settled in the former Roman district of iYoiicm- 
pitjinlnna. In 602, after an ohstinate resistance, 
the Biasques were forced to sulnnit to the Franks. 
They now passed under the sovereignty of the 
duke.s of Aqnitania (q.v.), wlio for a time wore in- 
dependent of tlie crown, hut were afterwards con- 
quered hy King Pepin, .and later hy Charlemagne. 
iSnlisequently Gascony hecame incorporated with 
Aquitaine, and shared its fortune.s. 

Hoe ilonlezun, Bistoirc dc la (iusmrinc ( B vols. Auch, 
lH4(i-50) ; C'inao-jroiio.nit, LitP'raliirc jjojntlaire itc la 
Od.sco'ine {Va.ri’i, ISCS); and J. F. Bkide, Contes jwpulaires 
ih la Ga.scuunc (3 vola. Paris, ISSB). 

Ga.S-Cllsrilie. ( las-engine.s are heat-engines^ of 
a type in which the fuel is eoinhn.stihlc giis, which 
is burned within the engine itself. In all he.at- 
engiues there is a working substance, wliieli i.s 
ahern.ately lieated and cooled, .and does work l)y 
alternate e.xpansion and contiaction of its volume, 
thereby converting into mechanical form a portion 
of the' energy wliioh i.s cnmmunicHted to it as heat. 
In most heat-engines the comhu.stinn of the fuel 
wliioli supi)liu.s lieat to tlio working siihstance goes 
on out.side nf the vessels within wliioh the working 
suhstanoQ is contained : the .steam-engine is a char- 
aoteristio example of this olas.s. Gas-engines, on 
the other hand, belong to the internal eombuslion 
class ! the working .substance is made up of the fuel 
itself— before and after combustion — along with a 
eeitain quantity of diluting air. Internal coni- 
hustiou engines have the enormous advantage that 
there is no Iieating surface of metal througli which 
the he.at must pass on its way to the working sub- 
stance. The existence of a Iieating surface in the 
e.xternal conihnstion engine iiiniosos practically a 
somewhat low limit upon the Inghe.st teiiiperatnre 
to which the working sub.stance may bo raised. In 
gas-engines a f.ar higher temperature is practicable, 
and the re.sult is that it becomes possible to convert 
a larger fraction of the heat into work. The theory 
of Theiniodynamios (q.v.) .sliou'.s that even thenio,st 
elticient conceivmble heat-engine can convert into 
work no more than a certain fraction of the heat 
supplied to it— a fraction whicii i.s increased by 
increasing the range througli which the tempera- 
ture of the working sulwtance is caused to vary. 
This range is much greater in the gas-engine than 
in the steam-engine, and the ideal eiliciency — ^that 
is to say, the fraction of the heat couvortible into 
work— is consequentlygreater. In practice, aitliongh 
tlie gas-engine as yet falls short of its ideal effici- 
ency to a much greater e.xteiit than does the ste.ani- 
engine, it is actually the more ellieient of the two. 
A pound of fuel converted into gas and used in 
a modern gas-engine gives a better retirai in 
iiiecliauical work than if ifc ivere hnrned in the 
furnace of a steam-engine of tlie nio.st economical 
type. For .small powers the gas-engine lias the 
gi'eiit practii^l merit, a.s compared with the .steani- 
enmne, of dispensing with the attendance which a 
boiler and furnace would require. This considei’a- 
tion has made it in many thousands of cases an 
economical motor even when the gas it nse.s is of 
the comparatively costly kind supplied for illnm- 
inating purpo.ses. 

From the year 1823 onwards a number of pro- 
posals were made by Brown, iTright, Barnett, and 


others for the construction of oiigines to work by 
tlie explo.sivo coiubustioii of gas. Althong’h in some 
instances tlie.se inventions anticipated later suoce.s.s- 
fiil engine.s, and although the details were often care- 
fully elaborated, no practical .snocess was attained 
till 1800, when an elt'ective g.as-oiigine wa.s hrmiglit 
into ))iil)lic use hy M. Lenoir. 

Lenoir’s engine rosemhlod in appearance a singlo- 
cylinder horizontal steam-onmue. As the piston 
atlvanoed it drew in an exidosivo mixture of gas 
and air. About iiiid-stroko this was ignited hy .an 
olectric spark, and for the remainder of the stroke 
work was done through the pre.ssnro of the hot 
liiodiicls of the explosion, linring the hack-stroke 
these products wore expelled to the atinosiihere, 
while on the other side of the piston a fre.sh ex- 
jilosive mixture was being talcon in and exploded at 
mid-stroke as before. To keep the cylimlor cool 
enough to admit of Inbrioation it was surrounded 
by an external casing within wliicli cold water was 
caused to circnlate. Tills watei’-jaeket has eon- 
tinued to he a feature of nearly all iiioilcrii g.a.s- 
engiiics. An indioator-diagraiii from Jjeiioir’.s engine 
is .shown in lig. L From A to B the gas ami airaro 
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Fig. 1. — IiicUcator-diagriiiii of Lmioir's Jingino. 


being Slicked in. The rajiid riso of iiros.siivo from B 
to C IS duC to the ignition of tlio niixturu. After Cl 
tlie hot prodnots of comlmslioii go on exjiivndiiig to 
the end of the stroke, ll, and tlio proRsnro diminishes 
fdthongli (as riicent investigations have shown) tlm 
process of oonibiistion is to soiiio extent coiitiimeil 
into this stage. The back-stvoke, DA, expels the 
burned gases at atmosplierio iircssuro. 

Lenoir’s ongiiic mseu about I),") cubie feet of gas 
per lior.se-j)owui' ])erhour, which is about live limes 
the quantity required by the lio.st gas-uiiginos of 
the present day. Us ]ioor eciniomy ivas mainly 
due to the .small niiiouiit of o.xiiaii.sioii wliiuli the 
hot ga.ses nmlorwGut after the explosion. Aiuitlier 
drawback was that the aver.age jirossure upon the 
piston was so low us to make the ciigliio bulky 
111 proportion to the work pcrforiiicd by it. 
These defects are remedied in nmdcrii gas-migincs 
hy comiirc.ssiiig the mixture before it is ex- 
ploded, so that a greater range of ex]iaiisioii is 
required to reduce the Imriied gases to tlio atmo- 
spheric pre.ssure at which they are expelled. This 
secures greater ellieieney, while at the same time 
the higher mean cljoctive prcs.suve of the work- 
ing siihstance permits an engine of a given size 
to have more jiower. Gimipre.s.sion of the ex- 
plosive mixture had been jiroposed by BarnolL ns 
early as 1838, and was a feature in .several later 
patents; but its advantages were (irst practically 
realised in the well-known and highly snoocssful 
engine of Otto, wliicli dates from 187(1. 

Nine years earlier (in 1867) a ga.s-engino had 
been commercially introdneed hy Otto in cimjune- 
tiou with Langcii wliioh, although now obsolete, 
deserves mention both on account of the snceess 
which it achieved and the ]ieculiarity of its action. 
The Otto and Langen engine was of the freo-piston 
type (originally proposedby Barranti and Matteucoi 
in 1857). There was no coinprossion of tlio ex- 
plosive inixturo ; it was taken in dnvhi<? tlio early 
part_ of the uji-stroke of a piston which rose in a 
vertical cylinder. Thou the mixture was ignited 
hy being brought into moiiieutavy contact -with a 
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fl;ime thn)ii"li Uie action of a special slide-valve. 
Under the inpniKe of the explosion the piston rose 
with great velocity to the to]i of its stroke, being 
free to rise without doing woik on the engine .shaft. 
The burned gase.s then cooled, and their pressure 
fell below that of the atmosphere. The j>iston was 
therefore urged down by the ]ire,s.sure of the air, 
and in coining down it was automaticEilly put into 
gear with the shaft, and so diil work, the products 
of combustion being o.xpelled during the last part 
of the down-sti’oke. The engine was excessively 
noisy, but it took less than half the amount of gas 
that Jiad been taken by Lenoir. 

Otto's invention of 187(i again halved the 
consumption of gas, and quickly raised the gas- 
engine to the po.sitiun of a connnercially important 
motor. Its success may he judged from tlie fact 
that in 1S8!) there were some tliirty thnnsand 
engines of this type in use, of sizes which give 
from 100 horse-power down to a fraction of 1 
hor.se-])ower. In tlie Otto engine the cylinder i.s 
generall 3 ' horizontal and .single-acting, with a trunk 
piston, and it takes two lovulntions of the crank- 
shaft to complete a cycle of operations. During the 
lir.st forward stroke ga.s and air are drawn in, in the | 

S 'oportion proper to form an explo.sive mixture. 

uiiiig the first backward stroke the mixture is | 
compressed into a large clearance .space behind the 
piston. iVlien the next foiuvard stroke is about to 
begin, the compresseii mixture is ignited, and work 
is (lone by the liealod gases during the .second for- 
ward stroke. The second backward .stroke com- 
pletes the cycle by causing the burned gases to be 
o.xpelled into an exhaust-pipe leading to the outer 
air. The clearance space is, however, left full of 
burned gases, and this portion of the previous charge 
is allowed to mix with the fresh air and gas which 
is drawn in during the first forward stroke of the 
next cycle. Since only one of the four stroke.s 
which are required to complete a cycle is elf'ective 
in doing work, a massive tly-wheel, running fast, is 
used to furuisk a large magazine of energy, and in 
oa.sos where c.xooptional uniformity of speed is im- 
portant — as, for iiistanco, in clectiuc lighting— it is 
usual to have two heavy fly-wheels. A centrifugal 
governor controls the engine by cutting off tlie 
.sujqily of gas when the speed exceeds a prescribed 
limit.' The cylinder is kept moderately cool by the 
cireulatiim or cold water in a A^’ater■jackcl; ami 
the n.sual luean.s of igniting the charge is a slide- 
valve, tlie oon.struotion of which is described below. 

The general appearance of an Utlo engine, as 
made by JMossr.s C'rossley llrothers, is too well known 
to need an extended description. It ro.sombles 
a single-cylinder horizontal steam-ongiiie, lieavily 
built and mounted on a .somewhat high bed-plate. 



details bj-a horizontal section through tlio cylinder. 
The piston, P, appears in the figure at the hack 
end of its stroke, and the .space A is the clear- 
ance. Its volume is u-sually from two to three 
fifths of the volume swept through by the piston. 
UBli is the water-jacket. (J is the exhansl-valve, 
which is opened by the action of a revolving cam 
during the second hack-stroke of the cycle. The 
slide valve, D, is made to slide backwards and for- 
wards across the hack end of the cylinder by means 
of a connecting-rod driven by a .short or.aiik on the 
lay-shaft, E, which is drii-en by bevel or screw 
guar from the main shaft, .so that it tura.s once for 
two revolutions of the main shaft. This valve 
serves to admit gas and air, and also to carry au 
imiiting llanie to the mixture aftei compression iu 
the cylinder. An igniting jet is kept hnniing at F, 
behind the valve. In the valve there is a small 
chamber, Cl, supplied with gas, and as this passes 
the jet it ignites and contimics burning until hj' 
the further movement of tlie valve the ohamher. Cl, 
coniraunicatos with the cylinder thrmigli the open- 
ing H, by wliich time tlie back of the chamber is 
closed. In a number of recent Otto engines the 
ignition of the mixture is In ought about iu adiil'er- 
ent way. There is a short tube closed at one end 
and comniiinicating at the other with the cylinder, 
through a vair’e. The tube is ke]it red-liot by a 
Bunseii-fhime playing round it, and at the projior 
moment a portion' of the charge within tlm cylinder 
i.s allowed acce.ss to the red-hot tube tliroiigli the 
valve. 

Fig. 3 is a copy of an indicator-diagram from an 
Otto engine. All is the iirst stroke of the cycle, 



■Pig. 2.— Sootion through C'.ylindev oC Otto’.s Engine. 

In the smallest forms a vertical arrangement of 
the cylinder is adopted, and for the largest 
powers a pair of hoiizontal cylinders are set side 
by side. Fig. 2 sbow.s .some of the principal 


Fig. 3.— Indicntor-cliagram of Otto's Engine. 

and coiTftsponds to the taking in of gas and air at 
a pressure sensibly the same as that of the atmo- 
sphere. IK' is the compression stroke. At C igni- 
tion takes place and raises the pressure quickly to 
D. CDEB is tlie effective forward stroke, and the 
exhaust- valve is ojiened for tlie escape of the waste 
gases near tlie end of thi.s stroke at E. The 
expulsion of the gase.s goc.s on from B as the piston 
moves back to A, and this completes the cycle. 

There are now a number of other suooessful gas- 
engines which more or le.ss reserahle Otlo',s. In 
t'lerk’s engine a similar cycle is perfonned, except 
that there is an explosion at each forward stroke. 
Tlie waste gases escape through exhaust-ports near 
the front end of the cylinder, which are uncovered 
by tlie advance of the piston, and a displacer cylin- 
der or pump immediately forces in a fresh mixture, 
which IS eoiiipresaed during the return stroke. In 
Andrew’s (llio .Stockport) engine, and in Hobson’s 
(made by Mos.sis Tangye), an iiipnilse in every 
revolution is secured by eoniprcssing the explosive 
mixture in a ininip, which in some cases issupjilied 
by u.siug tlie front end of the working eyliiiclcr itself 
for this purpose. In the ‘ GriJihi ’ engine { JMessrs 
Dick, ICeiT, & Co.) explo.sion occurs at both ends of 
the cylinder, but only at every third stroke : the 
cycle includes the drawing in and rejecting of a 
‘scavenger’ charge of air, as well as the drawiii" 
in and compres,sion of the explosive mixture and 
the rejection of the burned gases. A recent engine 
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po=se^sing imicli originality i^j Atkinson’s, the dis- 
tinctive featni'es of tvliicli are shaivn in R^. 4. Here 
the piston acts on the crank-shaft not directly hut 
thvougii a toifgle-jointj which has the effect of com- 
peiling the piston to make four single strokes for 






Fig. 4.— Atkinson's Gas-engine. 

on^ revolution of tlie shaft. The four strokes are 
of differeut lengths. In the llnst forward .stroke the 


pi.ston.s of wliich make their stri))ce.s .siniuUaiieou.sly. 
The mixture is compressed, e.xpinded, and ox^jauded 
first behind one piston ; tlion the products (jf ooin- 
Inistion are allowed to pass to the front end of both 
cylinders, driving hnolc l>oth pi.stons, .and imder- 
going further expansion. lifoan- 
while the other oyliudcr has taken 
in a fro.sh cliargo, udiich is nrnv 
\ ^ compressed heliind its piston, and 

\ 'u is exploded ndien tho jie.vb fonmiil 
-^\ u begins. 

U During the explo.sion in a gas- 
\ n eng'ine cylinder the highest viiluo of 
N the pressure is usually from IHO to 
\ j I 200 Ih. per .stpiaro inch, and the 

/ // highe.st temiieratiirc is about 3000“ 

\ / // E- Tko iiroces.s of o.vplo.sio!i in hy 

\ \ / // oo niuans inslantancoiis. After 
^ ly yV ignition tho piAssiiro and ionipera- 
=“wA // tiire rise with groat vapiility, as the 
indicator-diagrams (lig.s. 1! and 5) 
g show, hut coiLilm.stion is not com- 

]il(!le when the highust point in tho 
J ri diiigr.'un has been reached, Only 

® \ 'ft ahimt fiO ^ler cent, of tho whole hciit 

yll which the comhn.stioii of the gas 

should yield is dwelopc-d up to that 
___riO'=s point, 'ihiriug' the Hulisetpiont cx- 
pausiou a slow imicoss of ('ontinuod 
comhustinn goes on, in whieh a 
coiiKidcrahlo 2 )nrt of tho reii mining 
40 per cent, is set free ; but oven wlicn tlio con- 
tents of the cylinder escapB to the e,\)mii.st tlie 


piston starts from the hack end of the cylinder and nvoceiss is generally .still incom])leto. The after- 
draws in gas and air. Eetnrniugit make,? a. shorter miraing, as it is railed, which ooeurs during' 


stroke, compressing the mixture into a space not 
•swept through. Then tho mixture is fired, and 
■work is done during another and considerably 
longer forward stroke, and finally the cycle is com- 
pleted by a return stroke, wMch is long enongli to 
completely e.xpel the burned gases. The mixture is 
ignited hy means of a red-hot tube, hut in this case 
there is no valre to control the time of firing ; it is 
deteri-.iusd simply hy tlie compression of the explo- 
sive mixture against a cushion of waste gas in the 
top of the tube. Fig. 5 is an indicator-diagram from 
Atkinson’.s engine. AD is the admission stroke. 
Frniu B_to C the explosive mixture is comprcasefl ; 
at C it is fired, amt the effective working .stroke, 
CDE, begins. Its length is more than twice that of 


burning, 

expansion, after the point of highoHt pressure 
has been pa.s.se(I, has the ellbot of keeping the 
]n'esRnve of tho expanding ga.s from falling so 
fast as it otherwise would fall. Hut for tilts the 
cxpan,sinn curve on tho imlicator-diagram would 
fall very rapidly, owing to the cooling of the gases 
through their contact with tho cylinder walls. 
During oxiiansion tho gases are parting with mueli 
heat to the walls, hut tlie aftev-hurning supplies 
nearly enough additional heat to make good this 
los,s— .sometimes, indeed, more tlian enongli— and 
the result is that the form of tho o.vpansion eiin’e 
does not differ very materially from that of .an 
adi.ahatic lino. The oxpieyiment.s of Sfr Dngahl 
Clerk, who has taken much pains to investigate 
this action, show that the time-riito of the e.xplo- 
sion depciKls greatly on the riohness of tlie explosive 
mixture, IVhou the mixturu is uiucli diluted tlie 
pi'ooe.s8 i.s so .slow that the point of highest jiressure 
la not reached until far on in tho sti'oke. 

Though tho maximum temperature within tile 
cylinder ia materially reduced hy this want of per- 
fect siuldGnne.ss in the Gomliu.stioii of the go.s, it is 
still so higli that in engiiios of even very moderate 
size a water-jacket is os.seiilial, Tho actual maxi- 
mnm temperature of the gases i.s in fact higher than 
the melting-point of cast-iron, while the tonipemtnre 
of the metal him to ho Icejit low enough not to hnrn 
oil. The water-jacket involves an immeiiRC wasle of 
heat. Ill the mast favouraldo case.s it ah.sorhs 27 per 
cent, of the whole heat which would ho produced hy 
complete comhnstion of the. gn.seons mixture, and 
more generally tho amount it ahsmii.s ranges from 
40 to .fiO per cent. The he.st existing gas-eugiiies 
succeed in eonverting into work about S‘2 per emit, 
of tlie yvhole potential energy of the fuel ; of tlie 
remaining 7S per cent, a half or more generally goe.s 
to heat thewatevwhioh circulates in the jacket, and 
tho remainder is rejected in the e.vhaust, partly 
through incomplete combustion, hut mainly in the 



Fig. 5.— Indicator-diagram of Atkinson’s Engiiio. 

the compres,siou .stroke. In tiie long return stroke, 
EA, the products of comhustioii are wholly expielled, 
except for .a .small quantity contained in the clear- 
ance space, which is iio greater than the clearaneo 
necessarily left behind any piston. This complete 
(or, to he more e.xact, ne.ai'ly complete) 0 .xpiilsioii 
of the burned gases is a good fe.aturo in Atkinson’s 
cycle, hut the mont dk-tinctive merit is the relatively 
long working .stroke, which seoiire.s nuioh expansion, 
so tluat tile gases do not escape until their pressure 
tails to a value not greatly exceeding that of the 
atniospiiere, and at the saiiie time makes the 
e.\'pani5ion occiir miickly, giving the hot gases coai- 
paratively httlo time to part with their heat to the 
lining of the cylinder. 


^ i i w “f actual heat, on aocomit of the high Lorn- 

Sottremif ^''aste gases escapt At- 

m ot Utto engine, with tuo equal cylinders, tlie tempts have been made to save a part of this loss 
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Ity tlie apjilicatiou to gas-eiiguies of the regeneva- 
ti\'e iii'inciple which lias done so much to promote 
ecuiujiny of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
-was pioposed by Siemens to use a sepwate com- 
Imstioii chamher, which, being distinct from the 
working cylinder, miglit he kept always hot, and 
to jiiiss the outgoing gases through a rejienerator, 
which would take up their heat and give it hack to 
the iucinning air. iluch tlie same end was aimed 
at by Ifleeming Jenkiu, who tried to adapt the 
regenerative en^'ine of Stirling (.see Air-ENGINe) 
to .serve for the internal eomhn.stion of gas. These 
attempts have hitherto failed, and the gas-engine 
still falls far sliort of the limit of thermodynamic 
eflieiciicy which it.s hij'h range of temperature 
shows it to he theoretically capable of. The 
greatest ideal elliciency of any heat-engine is 

measured by the fraction where is the 

■^1 

highest (absolute) temperature at ivliich it can 
receive lieat, and to is the lQwe.st (absolute) teni- 
perabiire at whioh it can reject heat. The highest 
temperature in the comhu.stioii is, as u’e have seen, 
about 3000“ E. , and the lower limit of the range 
is the atmospheric temperature, or say 00° F. 
Substituting the.se values in the formula, we have 
O'd.') as the highe.st ideal elHcieuoy ; in other words, 
it should he, from the thermodynamic jioint of view, 
theoretically ])o.s.sible to convert 85 percent, of the 
heat-energy of the gas into work. The greate.s't 
eilieiency hitheito realised is about 0'22, or little 
more than one-fourth of the ideal elliciency. It 
must not he auppo.sed that under any imaginable 
praoLioal conditions it could he possible to reach 
the ideal limit, hut it may be conlidently expected 
that the gas-engiue of the future will approach it 
much more clo.sely than does the gas-eimnne of to- 
day. The oompari.soii serves to show how much 
room there is for iuventiim in the direction of 
obviating what is es.sontially iireveiitable loss. 

It is instructive in tliis oonnootion to compare 
the effioienoy of gas-engines with that of steam- 
eiigiiies. In a large steam-engine the elliciency is 
about 0T6; in other words, the engine converts 
into work only some 1 S per cent, of the heat-energy 
snpidied to the steam, and the lignro would he 
greatly less if one stated it as a fraction of the 
■whole heat of combustion of the fuel. In steam- 
engines small enough to he fairly coiniiarable with 
actual giis-ongine.s, the elliciency is rarely more, 
and generally a good deal less, than OT. Con- 
sidered as a thermodynamic machine, the gas- 
engine, imperfect as it admittedly is, is already 
not far from twice as ellicieiit as the steam-engine. 
It is in fact the most ollicient heat-engine -we 
possess. 

Experiments show that the consumption of gas 
in practice in a small gas-engine (indicating 10 
horse-pow'er or more) may, in favonrahle case.s, he 
less than 20 cubic feet per hour per indicated 
horse-power, incliuling tlie gas which is consumed 
in maintaining the igniting llame. Of the indi- 
cated horse-power about So per cent, is available 
for doing mechanical work outside of the engine 
itself. The cost of the fuel is necessarily high so 
long as the gas supplied to the engine is the piiri- 
lied coal-gas used for lighting. Thus, with gas co.st- 
ing' Ss. nor 1000 cubic feet, the supply reipiired for 
each indicated horse-power per hour will coiit about 
three-farthings, whereas the coal bill of a steam- 
engine for each horse-power hour need not exceed 
a fifth of a penny, and may be even less. In such 
cases the advantago of tlie gas-engine lies in its 
compactness and convenience, in the saving of 
charges for attendance, and in the ease and 
economy with wliich it can he applied to do 
intermitioiib work. Economy in. the cost of fuel 
may, however, he secured by supplying the engine 


with a cheaper kind of gas, a gas suitable for heat- 
ing though not .suitable for ilhmiinatioii. The late 
Sir William Siemens pointed out that a compara- 
tively cheap gas of the kind required might he got 
by .separating successive stages in the distillation of 
coal, and urged the desirability of supplying towns 
with such a gas for heat and power through mains 
1 distinct from tho.se already in ii.se. A public 
.supply of water-gas has also been proposed, 
Aiiotlier cheap gas which has been very success- 
fully used in gas-engines is tlie gas jirodviced by 
Mr Emei-son IJowsoii’s proce.ss of blowing a mix- 
ture of air and steam through a bed of red-hot 
anthracite or coke. The product contains 22J per 
cent, of hydrogen and the s.aine quantity of car- 
bonic oxide, mixed with mnch nitrogen and a 
small quantity of carbonic acid, and is said to 
cost about 2id. per 1000 cubic feet. The engine 
requires about four times as niucli of it as it would 
require of illiiniinating coal-gas. When Dowson 
gas is used, the consumption of fuel in supplying a 
gas-engine is found to he not more than l.l Ih. of 
coke or anthracite per horse-power per hour — a 
result that compare.s most fai'oiirahly with the 4 or 
5 Ih. usually hiiriieil in a .steam-ongine of correspond- 
ing size. Ei'en tlie best large steam-engines do 
not achieve so great an economy of fuel. 

A notice of gas-engines would ho incomplete 
without a reference to uil-engirics, itsing pctroleiini 
as fuel, which is vaporised and llien e.xploded along 
with air. In Priestiii.aiis engine the petroleum, 
which is a safe oil with a lla.shiii'r-point higher than 
75° F., is injected in the form of spray, by a jet of 
coinpres-sed air, into a chamher which is heated by 
means of a jacket tliroiigli which the hot gases of 
the exhaust pass. There the spray is raised to a 
temperature of about 300°, and is completely 
vaporised. From the hot chamher the vapour is 
drawn, along with more air, into the working 
cylinder, where the cycle of operations is os.sen- 
tially tlio same as in Otto’s engine. In the most 
recent forms of this very proiiiisiiig motor, only 
Ib. of oil is burned jier brake horse-power per hour. 

Rcftrcncm, — D. Clerk, The Otts-cnyinc (1S8G); W. 
MeoGrogov, Oas-tntiinet (1885) ; Papers by D, Olerk 
‘ On the Tlicoiy of the Oas-eiigine ’ and ‘ On the Explo- 
sion of Honiogoneoiie Gaseous Slixtiires,’ Min. Troc. Insl. 
G.E. (1882 and 1880 ) ; Ayrton and Periy, Phil. Mag. 
(1884) ; Brooks and Steward, Fciii Nostrunil'a Engineering 
Mag. (1883); Slade, Pour. Franklin Inst. (1S8G); Lec- 
ture by E. Jenkin on ‘ Gns-enghies,’ Inat. Civ. Eng. 

( 1 884 ) ; Eojiort to the Society of Arts on Trials of Motors 
for Eleotrio Ligliting ( 1889). 

Gaskcll, Mrs, an eminent English novelist, 
was horn at Oheyne Row, Chelsea, 29tli Smiternher 
1810. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cleghoru 
Stevenson, and her father was in sucoe-ssion teacher, 
preacher, farmer, hoarding-house keeper, writer, 
and Keeper of the Records to the Treasury. She 
was brought uq) by an aunt at Knutsford— the 
Cr.aiifox'd whioh she was yet to describe with such 
truthful patience — and grew up a girl of singular 
sweetne.sh of disposition and of great beauty. She 
was carefully educated, and married in 1832 
William Goskell (1805-84), a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester. Here she studied -working men and 
women from the life, and devoted her days and 
nights to teaching them and relieving their distress. 
In 1848 she published anonymously her Ma?’i/ 
Barton, whioh at once arrested piihlio attention. 
It was followed by The Moorland Cbfteqe (1850), 
Cranford (1853), Ruth (1853), North and South 
( 1855 ), Boamd the Sofa ( 1859 ), Right at Last ( 1860 ), 
Sylvia’s Lovers (1863), Cousin Phillis (1865), and 
Wives (Old Daughters { 1865), a series of novels that 
have permanently enriched English literature, and 
almost lifted their authoress into a rank represented 
I alone by Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, and 
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George Eliot* Mrs GfisiEell had some measure of 
almost all the gifts of the great novelist— deep and 
genuine pathos, a siiigiilarlj’ genial and tnithful 
humour, a graceful and unforced style, power 
of description, dramatic faculty on occasion, and 
sympathetic insigdit into character j while she 
wrote of nothing that she did net know and 
understand— indeed many passages are close 
transcripts from her own lifediistory and experi- 
ence. Thoufdi written with a purpose, her novels 
have not failed to he completely artistic, perhaps 
hecauae they flowed so freely from her heart, and 
because their purpose was so truly and .so much her- 
.self. Mr.s Gaakell died suddenly of heart-disease at 
Hulybourne, Alton, in Hampshire, 12th November 
18(io, and was ilttingly buried at Ivnutsford. Be- 
sides her novels she wrote The, Life of Charlotte 
Bronte { 1857), which will remain one of the master- 
pieces of English biography. Manj Barton was 
received as a revelation of the habits, thong'hts, 
privations, and struggles of the industrial poor, a-s 
these are to he found in such a .social lieehive as 
Manchester, and has had in its kind many imitatoris, 
but not an etiual. 

Gasometer. See G-ts. 

Gasiiuriu, Valerie Boissier, Comtessu de, 
was horn at Geneva in 1813, and luanied Couut 
Ageuor de Gasparin {lSlO-71 ), a zealous advocate 
of reliLdous liberty. She ber.sclf became distin- 
guished among the defeudeus of the Reformed 
Cmuuiuniou j withal, she has exposed what she 
deems the religious and social e.xtravagance of 
certain sects. Two of her works obtained the 
Moiityon prize at the Aoadeniie Eranoaise : Le 
Mariuye an fioint de rue Ckrition, and II y a 
des Pauvres ct Baris et uillcurs. Among her 
other publications are Voyaac duns le Midi par 
um iynorantc, Allans fuire Fortune (i Baris, On 
Livre pour Ics Fenimcs Muriees, Liscz et Juncz 
< Strictures on the ‘Salvation Army’), and Zes 
Horizons Broehuines. Several of her books have 
been translated into English. 

Gnspd, a peninsula in the east of Quebec pro- 
vince, comprising the counties of Gaspd and Boua- 
venture, projects into the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
between the e.stuary of that name on the noi'th and 
the Bay of Chaleurs on the soutli. It has an area of 
nearly 8000 scp m. , and about 35,000 inhabitants, the 
gi-eater number engaged in the important lisheries, 
which, with the export of lumber, farm the staple 
business of the country.— G.tswi Basis, where 
Cartier landed in 1531 (see C.tSADA), is a port of 
eiitiy in Gaspe Bay, now the seat of extensive 
fisheries. Pop. 7'2G. 

Gasseudi, or Gassesd, Pierre, French 
philoBopher and mathematician, was born 22d 
January 1593, at Champtercier, a village of Pro- 
vence. His unusual powers of mind showed them- 
selves_ at an early age. Having resolved upon an 
ecclesiastical career, he studied, and afterwards 
taught, philosophy at Aix. But, catching the in- 
fection of empirical methods of study, he revolted 
from the predominant .scholastic pllilosophy, and 
began to subject it to a critical sorutinyL At the 
same time he bent Ms energies upon physics and 
astronomy. The results of his examination of the 
Aristotelian system and methods appeared at 
Grenoble in 1624, Exereitationes parudoxicm adver- 
sus AristoteUos, in which he utters an emphatic 
l^rotest against accepting the Aristotelian dicta as 
final in all matter's of philosophy, and especially of 
physics. In the same year he was appointed pfivOt 
of the cathedral at Digiie, an office whicli enabled 
him to piif.-aue rvithont disti'action his researches in 
astronomy and other natural scienee.s. Fr-om 1628 
he spent several years travelling through Holland, 
Flanders, and France, until in 1645 he 'was 


appointed professor of Mathematics in the College 
Royal de France, at Paris, wdiero he died, 14tlr 
October 1655. Durirtg his .stay iir the Low 
Countries he controverted (1031) the mystical 
I opinions of lloherb Fludd, arrd ■wrote a trcati.se 
on parhelia, besides other astrorionrioal paper's. 
Eleven years later he proceeded also to eiitrei.se 
adversely the new system of pllilosophy jn'ornul- 
mited by Descartes, in a work eiititleil Uhjectiones 
lul Mcditatioucs Cartesii. AVliilst at Paris Gassendi 
wrote his iri'incipal philo.sopliioal works, De Vita 
Eideuri ( 1047 ) i a conmientai'y on Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ tenth liook. Be Vita, Monhus, et Plaeitis 
Epicuri (1049); and in the same year the Byu- 
tayma Philosophiw Epiewecc, which contains a 
complete view of the system of Epictiius. But, 
whilst tlius going back to the ancients in his pllilo- 
sophy, Gassendi marclied in the van of tire moderiis 
in natural and physical science. Kepler and Galileo 
were numbered amongst his frieiid.s. His Iiistitutio 
Astroiiomica (1647) is a clear and comiected repre- 
sentation of the state of the .science in his own 
day ; in his Tychonis Brahwi, Nicolai Cupernid, 
Georc/ii PuerbuL'hii, et Jouiuiis Iteyiomontani Vitio 
(Paris, 1054) he gives not only a masterly account 
of the lives of the.se nieii, but likewise a complete 
history of astronomy down to his own time. Ills 
collected works were pnhlished by Moiitmort and 
iSoi'hicre (0 vels. Lyons, 1658), and liy Aveiiaiii 
(6 vols. hTor. 1728). 

Gassner, Johahn Jo.sisni, exorcist, was hm-n 
28tli August 1727, near Phidenz, hr the Vorai'lhBi'g, 
and became Catliolio prie.st at Klitsterlo, in the 
(liocese of Coire. He began to cure tiro sick by 
driving out the deuioiis that possessed tlierri by 
means of exoi'cism and prayer'. In 1 774 he rceoii'ed 
the sanction of the Bishop of Katislioii ; and by the 
mere word of command, Cosset (‘Give over’), he 
cured the lame or blind, but uBpooially tbosc 
afflicted with convulsions and epilep.sy, ■wlio were 
all auirpo.sed to he possessed by the devil, Ulti- 
mately lie was found to be an impostor; the arch- 
bishops of Prague and Sal/.lmi'g issuoil pastevals 
against his imposture, and the imperial autlioi'ities 
compelled the Bishop of Ratishoii to dismiss him. 
But he died, Mareli 1779, in possession of the 
wealthy deanery of Beiinilorf. 

Gas-tar. See Coal-tak, Gas, Anilire, Dye- 
ing, &c. 

Gastein, a rumaulic valley in the south of the 
Austrian duchy of Salzburg, 28 miles long, with a 
nuinher of small villages, The chief of these, 
'Wildbad-Gastein, is a very famous wateriiig-jilace, 
and was a favourite resort of the Eiiiperor AVilliam 
1. of Germany. ^ Some 50(10 guests visit the place 
in su miner to di'ink the waters of its seven warrtr 
springs. Here, on 14th Auj'iist 1865, a convention 
was signed between Austria and Prussia, wlrich, 
by a irai'tition of Sleswick and Holstein, for a short 
period prevented the rupture between the rh'al 
powers. Pop. of the valley, about 4000. See W. 
Fraser Rae's Austrian Health itesoris (1888). 

Gasteropoda (Gr,, ‘belly-footed’), a large 
class of molluscs, including snails, slugs, biickies, 
whelks, cowries, Uinpete, and the like. Along 
witli the outtle-fl.she.s or (jepha]o]iod,s, and the yet 
more closely allied ‘ hutterlly-snails ’ or Pteropo'ds, 
the Gasteropods are contrasted with the bii'ah'u.H 
or Laniellibranchs by the more or lo.ss prominent 
develo)iineiit of the head-region, and liy tire jrres- 
ence of a rasping ribbon or tongue on the floor of 
the mouth. 

General Charaetcrs.—ln addition to the develop- 
ment of head and rasping tongue, the Gasteroiiods 
are characterised liy the nature of the ‘foot’ or 
muscular ventral surface. Except in some forms 
adapted for free-sn’iiinning, the ‘foot’ is simple, 
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lueilian, and sole-like. 11 is the surface on which 
the animal crawls, and is often divided into 
anterior, median, and posterior regions. The 
wealth of niodillcation included in the class is .so 
great that no other general Gharacter.s can he 
given. 

Cfdwal Stivuey. — (A) The siniple.st Gasteiopods, 
such as the common Chiton, are symmetrical, not 



lop-sided like the higher forms. They have tlie 
mouth at one end of the long axis of the body, the 
amis at the other ; the gills, kidney.s. genital 
ducts, and circulatory organs are paired ; there 
are two pains (iiedal and visceral) of nerve cords 
nmning parallel to one another along the hodj'-, 
and the ganglia are slightly developed. Of all 
molluscs these .simplest Oaateropods are prohahly 
nearest the hypothetical woriu-like auce,stor. In 
one order (Chiton.s, q.v.) there are eight shells, one 
hohind the other like segments ; in ”tho two other 
orders (Neomenito and Cluetoderma) the .shell is 
repre.sented only by calcareous plates and .spines in 
the skin. Those three orders form tlio snh-class 
Isopleura, in contrast to all the others which are 
unsvmmetrical — the Anisoploura. 

(B) The latter are grouped lir.st of all according 
to the state of the loop formed hy the visceral 
nerves. ( 1 ) In one .series the visceral nerve-loop is 
implicated and twisted in the torsion of the nsym- 

metrical body, 
and furthermore 
the se.xes are 
separate. These 
are known as 
B t r epton eura 
( ‘ loop - nerved ’ ), 
a n d i n c 1 n d o 
limpets (Patella), 
ear-.shell.s ( Hali- 
otis ), j)ond-snail 
(Paludina), cow- 
ries (Cypima), 
con e-shells 
( Conus ), imekies 
(Buccinum), and 
the free-swiui- 
minglieteropods. 
Thi.s division includes wliat are often called Pro-so- 
hranchs, and the numerous genera are further 
arranged according to the characters of the gills, 
kidneys, and foot. (2) In another series the vis- 
ceral loop is not twisted, and is often very short ; 
the shell is light and often lost in the adult ; and 
the animals are lierniaphrodite. They are known 
as Euthynaura (‘straight-nerved’), and include two 
sets — Opisthohrauchs and Pulmonates. Among 
Upi.sthohranchs soma retain the usual mantle-fold 
and have a delicate aholl— e.g. Bulla and Aplysia, 
while otliera (known as Nudibranchs) have thoir 
mantle atrophied and no shell— e.g. Doris and Eolis. 
Lastly there are the Pulmonates, where gills are 
replaced by an air-hreaUiing mantle-cavity, as in 
snails (e.g. Helix), slugs (e.g. Avion), water-snails 
(e.g. Lymnu'us), 

Moda uf Life. — Though the number of ten-estrial 
Gasteropods,' breathing the air directly by means 
of a pulmonary chamber, is very large— over 6(X)0 



Piu. 2. — A ‘Whcllc : 

Showing rusiiiratovysiiiliou, a; heiul wKli 
Leimclps, t’, ami pyps, d; IboL, h, ^viLli 
slicll-lid or oxiorculuiu, 8. 


living species — those living in water are greatly in 
the majority, including over 10,000 forms, mostly 
mai'ine. Of these, .some 9000 or so belong to the 
Prosohranohs or Streptoneura, a relatively small 
minority being Ujiisthohi'anchs and Nudihranch'-. 
The Hetevupods and some Oi)i.sthohranch,s enjoy a 
frec-swimuiiiig pelagic life, hut most iiiariiie forms 
frequent tlie coasts eiblier on the sliores or along 
the bottom. Deep-sea Gasterojiods are compara- 
tively few. Tlie locuinotion elleoted hy tlie con- 
tractions of tlie muscular ‘ foot ' is in almost all 



Fig. 3. 

Young Pond Snail {LymiKHus) 
(from Ilowoa). 


cases v'ery leisurely, 
and the average tend- 
ency is towards slng- 
gislme.ss. As to diet, 
the gieate,st variety 
obtains ; most Proso- 
braiichs with a re- 
spiratory .siplion and 
a corresiiondiiig notch 
in the shell are car- 
nivorous, aiul so are 
the active Hetero- 
pod.s; most of the 
rest are vegetarian 
ill diet. Niniierou.s 
gencia, hotli marine and terrc.strial, are very indi.s- 
criaiiuate in tlieir feeding ; otlicrs are as markedly 
specialists, keejiing almost c.velnsivcly to some 
one vegetable or animal diet. Some marine 
snails partial to Ecliiiiiidevins have got over the 
digestive dilliculty presented bj’’ the calcareous 
character of the skims of tlieir viotiins hy a secre- 
tion of free sulphuric acid from the mouth. This 
acid chaiigc.s the carbonate of lime into sulphate, 
which i.s lirittle and readily jmlverised hy the rasp- 
ing longue, A few are parasitic— e.m Euliiiia, 
Btylifer, and the i-eiy degenerate JEntoconehu 
mirubilin, all occurring in or on Holuthuriaiis. 

Distribution . — A few Gasteropoils occur in strata 
as far hack as the Caiiihriaii, from which remote 
period they have oontimied with a steady increase. 
Almost all the Pala-ozoic genera are now extinct, 
and during these ages the si]ihon-iio&sessing forms 
seem to have been almost, if not altogether, nnre- 
jiiwented. A host of new Gasteropo'ds appeared 
m the Jiirassio period, and many of the modern 
families liavo their origin in Gretaoeons times. 
Numeroms as the fo.ssil forms 
are, the number of lyjies wholly 
extinct is coni]iarnkvely small ; 
both as regards persistence of 
types and increase of numbers, 
the Ga.steropQd.s are a peculiarly 
successful class. 

Lifo-historji . — The eggs of 
Gasteropods are usually small, 
and are surrounded with alhu- 
nien, the surface of which he- 
coiiies linn, while hi the com- 
mon snail (Holix) and some 
others there is an egg-shell of 
lime. Tlie eggs not iiiifre- 
quently develop into embryos 
witliin the parent, hut in most 
cases they are laid, either singly 
or in masses, and often within 
cocoons. Few objects are more „ . ... 

familiar on the seashore than Section of 'Tiitoii-shell 
the clustered egg-cases of the (after Owen) : 
whelk which together form a “J; ' 

hall often about the size of 
an orange, Inside each of the numerons egg-cases 
are many embryos, but only a few reach maturity, 
the other, s serving as food material, an infantile 
cannibalism or struggle for existence not iincoiii- 
nion in the class. As to the actual develop- 
ment and the larval forms, reference must he made 



Fig. 4. 
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to the articles on Molluscs anJ ou EiiiiKYOLOKY ; 
ljut it may lie noted that the ovujn divideti more 
or less nnwinally, according to the amount of yolk, 
that a gastnila-stage occurs as usual, and that this 
is succeeded in t,v]iical cases, first by a ‘Troclio- 
S]diere’ and afterwards hy a ‘Voliger’ larva (see 
Molluscs ). 

Gepicrni/uffrcsL— As voracious animals, furnished 
Avith powerful rasping organs, many Gasteropods 
jilay an important part in the struggle for existence 
among marine otgaiiisma, while other terrestrial 
forms are most destructive devastators of vegetable 
and iloAvering plants. The manner in Avhich nnni- 
erons plants are saved froiu the ravages of snails, 
hy their chemical and physical characters, is an 
interesting subject of inve-stigation recently Avorked 
out hy Professor E. Stahl. From vei-y early times, 
various Gasteropoda, .strch as AA'lielks, har'e heerr 
utilised for human corrsumption and also as bait, 
Avhile yet more fr'crprently the shells, often so bean- 
tifnl in fornr and colour', have been used for the 
decoration of the person and the dAvelling, for the 
basis of cameos, as domestic utensils, or even as 
AA-eapons, and in tuany other Avays. From the 
rnrreous gdaiids of the roof of the gill-cavity in 
the genera Purpura and Murex, there exudes the 
famou.s secretioir, at first colourless, hut afterwards 
hecomiug purple or violet, Avhich furnished the 
ancient Tyrian dye. 

See Chitos, Limpet, Mollusc, NoniBB.rucH, Snail, 
M'helk, and articles dealhrg Avitli various G.vsteropods 
above raentioned. Also the zoological text-books of 
Claus, Cegenbaur, Himley, ko. ; Hatchett Jackson's ed. of 
Eollcstoir’s I’oi'MS o/A/iimal Zr/e (Oxford, 1888); ICefer- 
stein’s ‘MoUuaoa,’ in Bronit’a Thkmich (18(12-08); E. 
llay Lankester, article ‘Mollusca,’ Enay, Brit. (vol. xvi 
1888); Woodward, J/nauai o/J/ofAsca (3ded. 1875). 
Gastou de Folx. See Foix. 

Oa.striea9 Gastrnla. See Emdeyology. 

Gastralgia. See Caedialgu. 

Gastric FcYcr. See Typhoid Fever. 
Gastric Jnice. See Digestion. 

Gastritis. See Stoilach ( Diseases of ). 

GastrocJia*'na, a genus of haring bivalves, 
notfar reiuoved from Teredo and Pholas, hut tyiie 
of a distinct family, Gastrocluenidie, iriiicli also 
includes the remarkable Aspergillum (ii.v.) and 
Clavagella jq.v.). TJic original shell has tlie tivo 
valves typical of LameliibraiicIiS ; hut tlie.se are 
delicate, and become surrounded by a secondary 
tubular shell lining the cavity Avhicli the mollusc 
bores in limestone, coral, other .‘diells, &c. G 


viodi^ 

Gastrochsiia Modiolina : oyster into 

u, one of tlie tuCes 'broken open, slimving the ground 
tlievnivcs. beloAv, and 

T . , make.s for itself, 

]dus little stones and particles of debris, a flask- 
Miaped case, u’ith its neck fixed in the oyster-shell. 
The tubes of some of tbe tropical species— e,>'. G. 
ckiva, fi'om the Indian Ocean, wliicii live in sancl 
ai'e vary curious. 

Gastro'stoiny (Gr. gasUr, <the belly or 
stwiacli ; and stomas ' mouth ’)j an operation 
pertormed for the relief of stricture of the gullet, to 


; save the patient from the imminent risk of .stari'a- 
e tion liy introducing food directly into the slumach 
, through an external opening. The Avell-knoAvn case 
s of Alexis St Martin, a Canadian, in Avhom in eonso- 
- quence of a gunsliot Around there AA'as a fistulous 
3 ojiening into the interior of his stomach, the .success 
of operations for the removal of foreign bodie.s from 
1 the stomach, and numerous e.xjierimeuts on the 
s loAver animals, led to this attenijit to save life ; and 
; AA'heii it is not delayed too lung it has j)roved sno- 
l cessful in a fair proportion of cases, 
i Gastro'toiny (Gr. gastUr ami tome, ‘an in- 

■ cision’), an incision into the cavily of the Abdomen 
I (([.al) generally for tbe purpose of removing some 
1 diseased texture or foreign body. The term lias 
1 also been applied to Cmsarean UperaLion (q.v.). 

Gatakcr, Thomas, English divine, Avas bm-n 
^ in London in 1574, and educated at Gt John’s 
Colle^ie, Cambridge. In Buceesxioii preachor at 

■ Lincoln’s Inn, rector of Itotherhitbe, and inombor 
' of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, lie 

opposed tbe imposition of the Covenant, and Avas 
' one of the forty-seven London elorgyiiien avIki con- 
demned the trial of Charle.s I. lie died in Kijj. 
His Avorks include 0/ i/ic Nature and IJ.ia of Lots 
(1616); and Cinnus, sivc Adversaria Miscellanea 
(1651). 

^ Gatcliill.'l, a toivn of linssia, .SO miles liy rail 
SSW. of y t Petevshiirg. It has some iiiannfacitures 
of jiorcelain, and several liarracks, lint is especially 
AA’orthyof mention for its royal palace, surroiiluleil 
by one of the finest pleasure-giudeiis in Europe, 
Avhich Avus the favourite sunmier seat of the Emperor 
Paul I, and the winter residence— iirnetically, 
OAving to precautions against Niliilists, the prison— 
of Alexander III. Pop. (1880) 10,061). 

Gates, Horatio, an American general, ivas 
lioin at Malden, in E8.sex, England, in 1728, IIo 
entered tlie Engdisli army, served in Amoriea, Avhoro 
he Avas major under Ilvaddock, and Avith didiculty 
escaped in the defeat in Avliioli that ollieer Avas 
slain. On the peace of 1763 he imrohased an esi.ato 
111 Virginia, Avhero ho re.sided until the Avar of inclc. 
penclence. In this struggle he .sided Avitli his adoii- 
tive country, and in 1775 was made adjutant- 
general, Avitli the rank of brigadier, receiving in 
1776 command of tlie army which had justrutroiUml 
from Canada. In August 1777 he aupurweded 
Schuyler 111 coinmaiid of the northern deiiartiiieiit; 
and, principally as the result of his predecu.ssev’s 
able inananivres, he Avas enabled to defeat and coin, 
pel the surrender of the British army at Saratoga 
III October (see BuKGOYNE). This huccush gained 
liiiii a great rojiutation, Avliioh prohalily is aecount- 
ahie for his endeavour to snpjdant Washington in 
the chief oommand of the army ; but this failing, 
he retired to Jiis e.state until 1780, ivliou ho Avas 
called to the coiiimand of tlie army of the 8outli, 
defeat near Camden, in 
iSouth Carolina, lost the laurels ho had previously 
won. HeAvas superseded, ami avils not aefluitted of 
hJanie by court-uiartial until 1782. Ho thim retired 
to Virginia till 17510, Avhen lie ciiiaiioipaied all hi.s 
slaves, and settled in New Yuik. There ho died 
on April 10, 1806, 

Gn.t6,slicil(1, a toAvn in England, on the 
northern verge of the county of iJnrliam, and on 
the south bank of the river Tyne. Governed for 
cmtniTes by a eliief bailiff appointed by the iiriuee- 
bishop of the palatinate, aided by poimlarly elected 
bnigesses, Gateshead Avas enfrancliiscd first as a 
pailianientary borongh in 1832, and souondly as a 
municipal borough in 1835, whilst in 1888 it be- 
came a county borongh. Its population has groAvn 

“ >8^51, 06.865 in 
18M, and 74.789 in 1889. Thus tliore is only one 
lu'ban community along the main line between 
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London .ind Edinburgh which exceeds Gateshead 
in population ; and the exception is the city of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which is situated directly 
o]iposlte Gateshead on the Northunjherland or 
northern hank of the river. Tlie two towns arc 
intimately connected : a splendid .suspension hridge 
( 1871 ) I'oins them at Eedhongh ; Steplien.son’.s cele- 
hrated tiigh Ler’el ( 1849) connects them hy both road 
and rail ; and a swing-hridge ( 1876), which opens to 
allow the passage of ships, connects the quayside 
of Newoa.stle with the principal thoroughfare of 
Gateshead. This close as.sooiation of the two 
comnninitieH i.s not felt to he of advantage to the 
Durham horough, hecanse the city on the North- 
umberland side of the Tyne le\’ie.s under ancient 
charter local dues on all the river trade, which 
both towns promote, though the emoluments 
derived therefrom belong exclusively to Newcastle. 
The ohler portions of (iateshead have not dnring 
recent years been much improved. Many of the 
old stone buildings have been allowed to fall into 
considei-ahle decay. Westward and southward ex- 
tension and improvement are continuous, and tlie 
suburbs show many tine villas. The town coin- 
nmnity is for the greater part industrial. Engine- 
works, iron-shijiyard.s, electric cable, hempen and 
wire rope manufactories, chemical works, cement- 
works, glass-w'orks, and iron-works fiirntsh employ- 
ment to a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
The nidy philanthropic institutions in the town 
which (io not owe their o.xistence to modern 
)nihlic spirit are the gramniar-sohool (1700) and 
the King , lames Hospital (1011) for poor hrctlircn. 

Numerous institutions depend for their support 
on voluntary contributions and on grants from local 
rates. These include successful hoys’ and girls’ 
liigli schools, excellent swimming-hath.s, a useful 
dispensar.y, a hospital for the isolated treatment 
of infectious ilisease, a literary ami scientific 
institute, a school of art, (.Src. Public libraries 
(circulating and refevenca) were inaugurated in 
1883, which are free to all hnigesses. Under the 
management of an energetic aohool-hoard formed 
in 1872, two higher-grade and thirty-.sLx element- 
ary schools were opened, in which 20,683 children 
were in July 1889 recoir’ing instruction. The 
town-hall and free lii)rary are among the archi- 
tectural ornaments of the hurough. A public 
park at Saltwell, opened in 1874, is also the 
property of the raleiiayer.s. Besides other ]ilaces 
of woisliip belonging to the \'arious denominations, 
there are ten chnrclies of the English establish- 
ment, including the venerable St Mary’s, which 
in 1080 was the scone of the murder of Bishop 
Walchor by an English mob. Anioujj places of 
interest in Oate.shead are the site of the fire and 
ex])losion of IS.iJ, wliich cost fifty lives, and 
destroyed a million pounds’ worth of property; 
the extensive locomotive works of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, the finest in the north 
of England ; alleged traces of the ancient Roman 
headway or heail, from wliich the name of 

tile toivn i.s said to be derived; tlio iindonhted 
le.sideiice in the Hillgate di.strict, during the writ- 
ing of the immortal Eohinsan Crusoe, of Daniel 
Defoe ; and the works at which largo portions of 
tlie first Atlantic cable were iiiaimfactiired. The 
quarries from whicli the world-famous Newcastle 
grindstones are obtained are also worked within 
tlie precincts of Gateshead, at Gateshead Eell. 
Gateshead continue, s to he represontod, as in 18,32, 
by one iiiemher in tlie Hon.se of Coniiiions. For 
parliamentary and municipal purpio.ses alike, the 
county borough is divided into ten wards. Its 
governing body coiisiste of a mayor, ton aldermen, 
and thirty councillors. See Richard "Welford's 
History of Ncweastlc and Gateshead (2 vols. 
1884-85). 
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Gateways tlie pas.sage or opening in which a 
gate or large door is hung. Tins may ho cither 
an open way with side piTlars or a covered way 
v'aulted or roofed over. Tlie gateway, being a most 
important point in all fortilied place.s, is usually 
protected by vaiioiis devices. It is flanked by 
towers with loopholes, from ivliich assailants 
may he attacked, and is frequently overhimg by 
a inachioolated hattlenieiit, from which niissile.s of 
every description may ho poured upon the besiegers. 
In the middle age.s gateivays were also fortified 
with one portcullis or more,' and liad fieqiiently 
an outer work or barbican in front of the gate 
defended with draw’hridges. City gates, and gatG.s 
of large castles, have in all ages \ieen the .subjects 
of gieat care in construction ; and when from some 
cause, such as the cessation of eomstant fighting, 
or a change in the nindo of warfare, gateways have 
lost their importance in a military point of view 
they have maintaiiietl their position as important 
architectural works, and although no longer forti- 
fied have heoonie ornamental. In very ancient times 
we read of the ‘gate’ as the most proinincnt 
part of a citjq wliere proclanialions were made, 
and where the kings ailniiiiistered justice. The 
Greek and Roman gales were frequently of great 
iiiagnilicence. The pro]iyhi'a at Athens is a 
beautiful example, and tlie triuinphal arches of 
the Roiiian.s are the ornamental oilspiiiig of 
their city gat6.s. At Aiitiin in Eraiioe tu'o Homan 
guteways, and at Trhves in Germany one, still 
exist, and formed the models on which early 
medieval gateways were de.signed. Moat of tlie 
English towns liave lost tlioiv walls and city 
gates ; hut a few, such as York and Cliestcr, still 
retain them, and give ns an idea of the huildiiigs 
which formerly existed, hut which now remain 
onl.y in the name of the .streets where they once 
stood. English castles retain more of their a'lieient 
gateways, and from these we may iinagiiio the 
frowning aspect every town presented during the 
middle ages. Abbeys, colleges, and eveiy class 
of hiiildiiigs were shut in and defended by similar 
harriers ; many of tliese still exist in Oxford and 
Caiiihridgo, and the ahhoy gate.s of Canterbury 
and Bury Bt Edmunds are well-kiiowii specinioiis 
of iiioiiostio gateways. The feeling of personal 
freedom, which is so strong in England, ninat 
no doubt have tended gTeatl 5 i to hasten the demoli- 
tion of those marks of feudalism ; hut in many 
parts of the Continent we .still find these harriers 
kei)t up. 

Gatli, one of tlie five chief cities of the Philis- 
tines, was situated on the frontiers of Judah, and 
was in consequence a place of much importance 
in the wans between the Philistines and the 
Israelites. The famous giant, Goliath, who was 
slain by the youthful David, was a native. St 
Jerome describes it in his time as ‘a very large 
village.’ Its site is pr-ohahly the Blanche (luarde 
of the Crusaders, who built a castle here to com- 
mand the Philistine plain. 

Gatincail, a river of Quebec, in Canada, has 
its origin in a chain of lakes lying immediately 
north of 48° N, lat, and. after a SSW. corrr.s'e 
e.stiinated at 400 miles, enters the Ottawa Kh'er, 
about a mile below Ottawa city. 

Gatling, Ricii.ved Jordan, horn in ISIS, in 
Hertford county, North Carolina, studied medicine 
but never practised, and is known for inventions 
as various as machines for sowing cotton and rice 
and for dressing hemp, a .steara-plongh, and the 
famous Gatling gun (1861-62), a revolving battery 
giin, usually having ten parallel barrels, and firing 
in .some cases as many as 1200 shots a minute. See 
Maoiiine Guns. 

Gatschiua. See Gatchina. 
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Gatty, Maegahet. See Ewrao. 

Gall, a frei-nmn -ffonl meaning, in ,a general 
way, district, but ajiplied fc])eeially to a political 
ilivisinn of ancient Germany, having relation to 
the arrangements for ivar and the administration 
of justice. The division into such districts was 
in force under the Franks in tlie 7th century ; and 
at the head of the gau was the graf (see Count). 
As the grafdorns heoame more and move hereditary, 
the gau, as a political division, fell into disuse 
(about tlie 12th century), and only in the names 
of some places — lUieingau, Breisgau, .A.argaii, &c. 
—do the traces of it remain. See Hundred, 
FEUD.t-LISM, ViLL.tGE COMMUNITY. 

GailCllOS are the Iiordamen of the great plains 
of the Argentine Piepublie and Uruguay, where 
they live in rude huts with scanty ftirnituve, 
and are chiefly employed in driving, catching, 
and slaughtering cattle. They are mostly of 
mi.ved Spanish and Indian descent, sparely built, 
and of great strength and endurance ; they are 
most expert Uoiseinen, and use the Lasso ^.v.) 
and Bolas (q.v.) with marvellou.s skill. Tlieir 
dress consists of a rough jacket and trouaem, 
over which a woollen pondio falls, heavy top- 
boots, and a wide-hriinmed hat. Cheerful and 
hospitable, they arc violent and vindictive when 
enraged, and are nmeh given to drink and gam- 
bling, Inmed to hardsliip and fatigue, they have 
played an important part in tlie revolutions of 
South America. 

GaudeaiUllS, the heginuiug of a famon.s 
German students’_ song in dog-Latin rhymes, of 
which the first line is Onmlcamus ujitur juvciicn 
(lum suiiuis (‘Let us therefore rejoice wtiile we 
are young’), It was first iirinteil, in a somewhat 
coarser form tlian tlie present, and with Latin and 
German verses alternating, in 1770 ; and follow.s 
rather closely the thought and expression of an 
ancient Latin hymn of the 5 '-ear 1267. See 
Sehwetschke, Zw Gcschichteiku Gaiicleatiuts (Halh, 
1877). 

Gandeu, John. See Eikon ]Ia,5iuke. 

Giiuge, or G.tOE, an apparatus for measuring 
any special force or dimension j tims we have 
M-emire-gauge, wind-gauge (see Anemometer), 
Raiu-gmge (q.v.), wire-gauge, hutton-gauge, tke. 
The simplest form of gauge of dimension is the 
common wire-gauge, by which the diameter of wire 
is measured. It is simply an oblong plate of steel, 
with notches of difierent widths cut upon the edge; 
tliese are numbered, and the sine of the wire is de- 
termined by trying it in the different notches until 
the one is found which it exactly fits. The thick- 
ness of sheet-metal is tried by the same gauge. 
There is a great want of iiuifonuity in these gauges — 
tlie Birmingham gauge for iron- wire, sheet-iron, and 
steel differing from that used for brass, silver, gold, 
&c. • and these again fi’Oin the Lancashire gauges. 

It hfis been proposed, in order to obtain uniformity, 
and to enable definite descriiJtions and ortler.s to 
he given with accuracy and certainty, that, iiisteatl 
of the arbitrary numbers of varying signification 
now in use, decimal parts of an inch, tenths, hun- 
dredths, thousandths, or .still smaller fraetioms, if 
necessary, he used, and that these he used lor all 
diauieteis and thicknesses, such as ivires, sheet- 
metals, buttons, watcli-glas.ses, &c. ; but .such a 
scale lias not yet come into general use The 
Birmingham wire-gauge has, however, been widely 
adopted. The gauge coiuinoiily used for buttons 
ami such like larger diameters is a rule with a 
groove cut lengthivise down the middle. Another 
metal rule, with a hius.s head, slides in this, and 
by means of a thunih-pin may he pushed out at 
pleasure. The object to he measured is placed 
between a and b (fig. 1), and the width of this 


space Is measured by gi-aduatious on the middle 
metal slide. 

A very elegant and delicate gauge is used for 
measuring watch- 
glasses, and is ap- 
plicable to many 
other purposes. 

On an oblong 
piece of sheol- 
inetal two straight 
metal ridges are 
fixed in such a 
manner that they 
shall be inclined 
.at a given angle 
to each other, as 
ab and cd (fig. 2). 

Now, let U.S sup- 
po.se the angle to 
he such that the 
distance between a 
and c is 2 inches, 
and that hetwecii 
b and d is I inch, 
while the lengtlis 
It is evident that 


I'ig. 1. 



ab 

for 


and cd aro 
evciy inch 


10 inches, 
of descent 

from a and e tow.avds h and d there will ho a 
narrowing equal to tVGi RU inciv ; and for every 
tenth of ail incli of such descent there will he a 
narrowing of lUtli of an inch, and so on ; tlms 
ive may, by gradualing clownwardH from ar to bd, 
measure tentlis by units, hnndredtlm by tonlbs, ami 
so on to still liner miantitios if required, This is 
applicable to lengtlis as well as diainotoi's. By 
means of fine scrou's willi largo graduated hoiuls, 
Messns Whitivorth^ liave measured small ])iet'i)s of 
steel to the one-niillioiith of an inch (see JMiuiio- 
METEK). Pressure-gauges, wiiul-gaugos, t'to. will 
be treated under tlie .siieeial snbjeets, — In railways, 
the gauge nieaiis the distanou between the rails (.see 
Railway).— The term GAUuiNfi vofers specially 
to the ganging of the ooiitenl.s of enslcs ; and in 
many places the popular name for the, excise nIHner 
wlio measures the contents of casks containing 
e.\'cisahle liquors is ‘ganger.’ 

Gaul. Boo France. 


Gault (a local name in Canihritlgeshire for clay) 
is one of the suhdivision.s of the Gvetacemis Byslu’iu 
(q.v.). The ganlt is a still, hlnish-gray ' clay, 
which here and tliere contains indurated uodnl'es 
and seiilaria. Now and again it hecomo.s soiiicwliat 
calcareous, or sandy and micnccoiLs. In sonic 
ports of Sussex a hand of )ihosiiliaLio nodnhis oocnrs 
at its base. _ The deposit Is of variable tliickness 1 
— reaching in some places over 300 feet, while 
occasioiially it hardly attains a greater tliicknoss 
than SO feet, and forms a well-marked geological 
horizon — forming the bottom luemhor of the hljuier 
Cretaceous rocks. It is almndantly fo.ssiliforoiis, the 
remains being almost exclusively iuarino, only n fe\i' 
drifted land-plants having been met witli. One of 
the best exqiosnres of the ganll in England is at 
Folkestone. In the Isle of \Vight this formation is 
known os the ‘blue slqipei',’ from the readines.s of 
Hie overlying beds to slyi or slklo over its .surface. 
The picturesque ‘UndercHff’ owes its origin to the.so 
landslides. The gaulb is extensively employed in 
the inanufacture of hrick.s and tiles ; it forms a 
retentive and rather unproductive soil, 

Ga.ultlieria, a genus of small proouinhout 
evergreen shrubs, of the order Ei'icaoew, named 
Iry tlia Swedish botanist Kalm iii honour of Dr 
Ganltip of Quebec, p. pronumbeiis is a oonmioii 
plant in North America as far south a.s Virginia, 
rad beain the iianios of Cheokerhorry, Partridge 
Berry, Deer Berry, Wintergreeii, and Mountain 
lea. It IS about 4 or 6 inches in height, with 
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Mnall wliitiili llowei’s aivd red ‘Ijerries,’ which 
are eatable, hut unt aafe in any considerable 
miaiitity, because of the pungent volatile oil which 
they contain. Brandy in which they have been 
■steeped is used as a toniu. The whole plant has 
an agreeable avomatie odour and taste, and the 
volatile oil is used in medicine as a .stimulant, also 
for lla\-ouring .syrups, and in perfumery, under the 
name of Oil of Wintergrean. An infusion of tlie 
berries (hence called ‘ tea-berrie.s ’ ) was n.sed as tea 
during the war of independence. The berries arc 
employed for llavouring beer and other drinks, as 
also for tootli-powdcr.s and hair-washes. The leaf is 
astringent, and is used in medicine. — The Shallon 



(Cr. shallon) is a large species (2-3 feet), with 
purple herrie.s (‘salal-henie.s’), which are larf^ely 
eaten by the Indians of north-west America. 
It g'row.s well in woods, and is sometimes planted 
in IJritaiu to all'nvd food for game.— fr. /i/'yu'dn 
nyax-ohi.stor) i.s a native of Van Uiemeii’s Land, 
hearing snow-white hevrios. — Other species, some 
fragrant, some producing odihlo heriio.s, and all 
hoantifnl little slirnliH, nvo found in inouiitiiiu 
regions throughout the world, The Australian 
fr. nntipoda is said to lie a (liiev fruit than G. 
hispliht. 

Gnimt. See Ghent j and for John of Gaunt, 
see John of G.tuNT. 

Oaiintlct, less correctly G.VNTT.ET (formed 
with (lonhle diminutives from Old I''r. gant, ‘a 
glove,’ itself a word of Scandinavian origin), an 
iron glove, which formed part of the arniour of 
knights and men-at-arms. The hack of the hand 
was covered with plates jointed together, so as to 
jievmit the hand to close. GauuUots were intro- 
duced about the 13tli century. They wore often 
thrown down by way of ohallenge, like gloves. 
They are of freipuent occurrence in heraldry. 

In the phrase ‘to ran the gantlet,’ the word is 
due to a confusion with the foregoing of the 
original word gantlope, or gatlope, the Swedish 
gatiopp, made up of gata, ‘a street,’ and lopp, 
‘ a course,’ from Inna, ‘ to run ’—a cognate of Eng. 
leap. Professor Hkoat .suggests that the word may 
he due to the wavs of Gu, staves Adolphus, who 
died at Liitzen in 16,32. The German form is 
gcmcnlanfen, ‘lane-run,’ both alike meaning a 
military punishment, which consists in making 
the culprit, naked to the w.aist, (lass repeatedly 
through a lane formed of two rows of .soldici's, each 
of whom gives liiiii a stroke as he passes with a 
.short .slick or other .similar weapon. 

Gam', the medicv.al c.apital of Bengal, also 
called Lakhnauti, is .said to have been founded hy 
thsVaidya king LaksUmanasena, at the close of 
tho lull century, and, on the Mohammedan con- 
quest, a hundred years later, hecanic the chief seat 
of the viooroy.s who governed Bengal under the 
PatUan kings of Delhi, and afterwards (hut not 
always) of tlie indejiondoiit kings of Bengal. On 
the Jiogul eonque.st in 1675 a terrible pestilence 
broke out at Gaur, and thousands of tlie inhabit- 


ants perished ; and from that time the city dis- 
appears from history, .and its place is taken 
successively by Tandan, Dacca, and Murshidahad. 
The rains of Gaur still cover a space of seven miles 
by two, on a branch of the Ganges, and inohulo 
Hindu Imililings as well as several interesting loth- 
century Mohammedan ino.sques, besides exten.sive 
reservoirs, channels, and enih.anke(l roads. The 
vast accnnml.ation.s of brick te.stify to the former 
density of the populaLion, while tlie neighbouring 
ruins of Pandnah and Taiul.an point to the exist- 
ence of important suhnvhs, many of which have 
wholly disappeaied. Sec Kavenslmw, Gaw, its 
Bnins and inscriptions (187S) \ Feigiisson, History 
(\f Indian Architecture ; Lane-Poole, Catalogue of 
Indian Coins in the British Mmnun. 

Gaur, or Gouu {Bos Guiirns], a. species of ox, 
inhabiting some of the moiintnin jungles of India. 
It is of very large size, although apjiiireutly inferior 
to the Arneo ( q. v. ). It beans a oonsiilerahle resem- 
hl.ance to the Gayal (q.v.), hnt dill'ens from it in 
the forni of its head, and in tlie total want of a 
dewlap, in which it more nearly agrees with the 
Banteng of the Ea.stern Archipelago, although dis- 
tinguished from it liy important aiiatomieal peculi- 
arities (see Banteng). It is .supposed to he in- 
capahio of domestication ; frequent atteinpt.s for 
this purpose are said to have been made in Nepal. 
From its ferocity it.s imrsnit is reckoned in India 
as exciting as that of tiger or elephant, 

Gaiissi, JOH.VNN JCAHii FniErmicii, German 
matliemalician, horn at Biunswick, ,30tli April 
1777, in 1,301 published an important work on 
the theory of nnmher.s anil other analytical sub- 
jects, Disipiisiiicjiies Arifhmcticcc. Shortly after- 
wards liis attention was attracted to nstrononiy ; 
and he invented, and used in hiilliaiib fashion, 
new methods for the calculation of the orbits 
of planets, comets, &c. The fruits of his 
researches in this department appeared, two 
years after his appointment as professor of 
Mathematics and director of the observatory 
at Giittingen, in his Thcoria Mains Corpornm 
Cadestinin (1809). He also lahonred with equally 
brilliant anccess in the science of geodesy, ueiiig 
appointed hy the Hanoverian government to eon- 
duct the trigonometrical survey of the kingdom 
and to measure an arc of the meridian. Whilst 
engaged in this work he invented the insti'iiment 
then called lieliotrope (see Heliografiiy). Later 
in life (in 1843-i6) he pnhlishcil a collection 
of valuable memoir.s on surface geometry, in Ueber 
Oegenstcmdc dcr huhern Geodtisie. In the mean- 
time he had also begun to study tlie problems 
arising out of l.he earth’, s magnetic properties. In 
1833 ho wrote his lirst work on the theoiy of 
magnetism, Intensitas Vis Maqnotiue Terrestris ; 
and in conjunction with W. E. Weber he invented 
the declination needle and a magnetometer. He 
w,aB also mainly instrumental in founding a 
Magnetic Association, which published valuable 
papers, entitled liesnliate (1836-39), including two 
by Gau,ss on the law of magnetic attraction. In 
applied niathematios he investigated the problems 
connected with the passage of light through a 
system of lenses, in Biepitnsche Untersiichmigm 
(1S40). Beside, s the researches already mentioned 
he wrote papers or works on piroliability, the 
method of least squares, the theory of biquadratic 
residues, constructed tables for the conversion of 
fractions into decimals and of the number of 
classes of binary quadratic forms, and discussed 
hypergeoraetric series, interpolation, curved sur- 
faces, and the projection of surfaces on maps, all 
of wiiieli, with others, are printed in the seven 
vols. of his oollooted works { Ocitt. 186,3-71 ). Gauss 
died at Gottingen, 23d February 1856, See Lives 
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by iSartoriu'. ^ on AYaltcrr'liausen (2il etl. 1877) and 
YViiinecke (1877). 

Gaussen, Feaxcols S. K. Louis, a Swiss 
Eefoi-med theologian,' burn at Geneva, 25tli Angiist 
1790, was pastor at Satigny near Geneva, and took 
an active p.art in the elmrcli controvei.sies of the 
time, nntil (lisniL'Od in 1831 by lUe State Conncil 
of Geneva, hecanse he, 'with Merle dAuhigne, had 
taken part in estalilishing the Societe Evangelifjue, 
one object of which was the founding of a new- 
theological school for the maintenance of the old 
Calvinism. From 1S36 till his retirement in 1857 
he lectnreil with snccefts in the new college, and 
died at Let Grottes, Geneva, 18th June 18(53. Of 
liL writing.s may he named La ThsojineuKtie, on 
Pleine Ijiyvnitiiw dcs S<tiuit:s EeriUtres (1840), a 
defence of iilenary inspiration, which became poiiular 
in England and America ; and Lo C'tmon des Semites 
Eeritiires ttu double point ih viie de hi Science el dc 
la Foi ( ISCO). 

Gautama. See Buddhi.sai. 

GaHtiei'i TiiL'Opnrr.i;, one of tlie most acenin- 
plihlied of recent French poet.-, and prose- writers, 
was horn at Tarhe-,, August 31, 1811, and educated 
at the gramiiuir-sclinol of his native town, and after- 
ward.s at the College Charlemagne in Paris. He 
applied himself at lii.st, hut without much &ucee.ss, 
to painting, turned to literature, and attracted the 
notice of Saiute-Benve at eighteen hy the style of 
several essays, the results of his &tudic.s in the 
earlier French literature. He -soon attached liiin- 
self t(( the school of Victor Hugo, and outdid all the 
otlier roinanticistb in the extravagance of his admir- 
ation and partisanship. His belief in the ‘ poet of 
the wind, the sea, and the sky ’ was the one serions 
belief of his life. In 1830 he published his first 
long poem, Alhertus, an e.\travagaiitly picturosgue 
legend, full of the promise of his later ffexibilitj’ of 
(lietinn, followed in 183'2 by the striking Conitdie dc 
hi Mort, But his poetry did not reaoli its liiglie-st 
point till the Eiiiiiihr ct Cainees ( lSo(3). In 1835 aji- 
pearedhis celebrated novel, Mademoiselle de Man- 
pin, with it.s defiant preface, wliioh was taken 
seriously hy the critics, in.stend of being regarded 
as merely tlie escapade of an nnscnipulously clever 
youth, and the advertisement of a puhlisl'ier who 
wanted a ‘ sensational ’ novel. Ho wrote niauv 
other novels and shorter stories, tlie chief being 
Lei Jcune-Francc (1833), Fortiniin (1838), Uiic 
Laruie da Diabie (1839), Militona (1847), LaFeati 
dc Tirjre (18r)2), Jettatum (1857), Le Capntainc 
Fraeasse (1S63), La Belle Jenny [lHQo), and Spiritc 
(1S6G). MMmee alone conte.sts with him the palm 
as the prince of writers of short stories. He was 
draw-n early to the lucrative task of Jlnilhshm 
writing, anil for more than thirty yeans contributed 
to the Paris newspapers oritioisni,s on the theatre 
and_ on the salon. The first half of his theatrical 
criticisms were collected in 1859 in G volumes, 
under the aiiihitious title of L’Histoire dc I’ A ft 
Drunudiijitc on France; liis accounts of the Salon, 
which have yet to he republished, fonii perhaps tlie 
he.st liistory, if the least didactic, of iiinderii French 
ait. His leisure lie devoted to travels in Bpain, 
Holland, Turkey, England, Algeria, and liussia, of 
rvliicli lie puhli.shed characteristic accounts in his 
(Aipnccs et Zirjzags, Constantinople, Viniage cn 
Bnssic, and Voyage en Esparjnc, ailiiiirahle'fents of 
de.soription, relating solely to the look of tlie coun- 
tries visited, not at all to their institutions, yet 
forming perhaps the most delightful hooks of travel 
in ^existence. Gautier died in Paris, October 23, 
1SJ2._ Other worlcs were an enlarged edition of his 
iniiuitahle ct Camees (1872) ; Lcs GrotesQues 

(18M), on tlie_ writers of the IGtli and 17th cen- 
/?oon^’ do Bahac(\%5H) ; Menagerie InUme 

1 1869) ; a kind of informal autobiography ; Eistoire 


da Llomantismc (1872); and the posthumous 
works, Bortrints ct Souvenirs Litteraires ( 1875), and 
L’Orient ( 1877 ). Gantier’.s name has hcconic a kind 
of watchw'oril and hattlc-cry. V ritor.s with more 
enthusin-sni than good sense have made him an idol, 
and elevated the paradoxes of his scepticism into a 
theory of life, while the sturdy morali.sls of the pre.ss 
use Ills name as a synonym for eyerytliing in art 
that is eireminate, and for all the aU'eclatiou.s of the 
boudoir poetaster. The truth is that Gautier was 
nothing greater or les.s than a eonsuiiniiate artist 
in prose and ver.se. He is iieil.lior moral nor im- 
moral; has alwoliitely no fixed faith of any sort, 
except in the pleasantness of pleasant imjjrehsions, 
holding even his a-sthetic principles with good- 
hunioiired laxity. His whole iiliilosojiliy is a philo- 
sophy of paradoxj his ideal of life hardly mpre than 
a jiietiiresfpie vieionsness. His besetting sin u'as a 
childish desire lo say soiiietliiiig cloi’er and wicked 
to shock the Pliilistiiies. Fie liiiii.self never ex- 
pected his lewd romance to he taken seriously, to 
he adopted as the gospel of a .school, and charac- 
terised with grave lilisnrdity as ‘ the golden honk of 
spirit and .sense.’ See the collections of reminis- 
cences hy Ernest Feydeau ( 1874 ) and Bevgerat 
(1878); also Henry James’, s French Boris and 
Novelists (1878). 

GailZC, a light tvausparent silk fabric, supposed 
to have derived its name from having first heeii 
manufactured in Gaza, a city of Palestine. Fiaiiee 
and Switzerland pvodneo large tjuanlilies. 'I'lie 
openness of texture is obtained hy crossing the warp 
threads between each tlircad of the weft, so that 
the weft pas.sc,s Uiiough a snceesslou of loojis in ilie 
warp, and the threads are tlins kL'])t ajiart, witlmnt 
the linhilitj’ to .sliding from tlieir jilaces, wliieh 
would take' jilaee if simjde weai'ing were h'ft so 
loose and oiien. Tt is used for dress imi'iiosj's, and 
largely also for sifting Hour. Sl’liat is made for the 
latter imriioso is sometime.s called lioUingr-clotlj. 
Tlie cotton fabric lono lias tlie .same strnetnro as 
gauze. Cheap te.xlile.s of the nature of gauze arc 
insed for tlie dresse.s of liallet-girls, F'or wire-gauze, 
.see AViee Cloth. 

GavavHi, 1’aul, a Freucli caricaturist whose 
proper name was ,Sul])ieo GnilhuniK' Glievalier, 
was horn at Paris in 1801, and started lifo ns a 
mechanical engineer. But, being a skilful draughts- 
man, he abandoned onginc-nialdng to lieeomo a 
caiicalnrist for Lcs (kns da Monde, and after- 
wards for Le Charivari. During tlie early part 
of hi.s career be ridiculed the follies, vice's, and 
liabits of the citizen, s of Paris with a sort of good- 
humoured irony ; hut later in life a deeper earnest- 
ness, and Romelime.s even hitteriic,ss, showed itself 
in the productions of his pencil. This tendency 
was greatly strengthened hy a visit to London in 
1849, and from tliat date he reprodueed in the 
newspaper IMllvstration the scenes of inisory 
and degradation he had wilne.sscd in the 15ngli.s\i 
capital. Gavarni also illnstralod .sevei'al hooks, 
tlie most notable being Sue’s Jaif Errant, Balzac’.s 
works, tho F’rencli translation of Iloilhiaiin’s tale.s, 
i.'tc. He died at Autenil, near Paris, 23d Novoiuher 
18GC. A collection of his drawing, s, engrai'od on 
wood, apijieared at Paris, niiiler tlie title of Uiarres 
Ghoisirs, witli text hy Jnnin, Gaiitior, Balzac, and 
others (4 vols. 18-15-18), This was followed hy 
a second collection, Berles ct Burn res (2 \-ols, 1850), 

Gavazzi, Alersandeo, a popular Italian 
preacher and reformer, was born at Bologna in 
1809. He became a monk of the Barnahito order, 
and was appointed profos,sor of Hhetoric at Naples, 
where ho speedily acquired great rmmtation as an 
orator. On the acce.ssion of Pius IX. to the papal 


chair, Gavazzi was one of the foremost supporL’ers 
le liberal policy that inaugurated that ponlill'’.s 
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reign ; and having repaired to Rome, iie devoted 
himself to tlie ditt'usion of political enlighteiinieiit 
and patriotic aspirations among the masses of the 
Roman population. The pope sanctioned his 
political lahoui'S, and a])pointed him almoner of a 
body of 10,000 Roman trnop.s. On the e.stahlish- 
meiit of the republic at Rome, he was appointed 
almoner-in-chiet to the national army. Under 
ills sujmrintendeuce, eiliciont military hospitals 
were organised . Romo having fallen, Gavazxi 
escaped to England, where he delivered addresses 
and lectures. He separated from tlie Catholic 
Church, and rvas for the rest of his life a strenu- 
ously anti-papal advocate. From Scotland the 
Italian oi-ator proceeded to the United State.s, 
where lie was ratlier coldly received ; and when 
lie went to Canada ids public appearances, on 
more tliaii one occasion, nearly caused a riot. 
Gavazzi was present with Garibaldi at Ralermo 
during' tlie expedition of 18B0. He again visited 
London in 1870 ; and after tliat repeatedly visited 
England and Sootlami, preacliing and leoturing in 
aid of tlie (Protestant) Italian Free Church [Libcm 
Chicm), of wdiich he was a proniiueiit leader. He 
died 9tli Jaimiiry 1S89. 

Gavclkiudi The origin of tliis legal term is 
involved in some obscurity, and more tlian one 
derivation has been given. Lord Cokels opinion 
w'as that it rvas derived from guco all Jciiule (Tent. 
gif ml cgii), moaiiiiig tlie custom wliioh gives right 
of suoce.ssioii in laud to all ohildreu equally. The 
better opinion, liowevor, .seems to he tliat it is 
derived from the Saxon word guuel (or gajol), 
wliieh .signifles rent or eustomary services in lien 
tliereof, and /cind—i.e. nature or quality. Thus 
gavelliiud was used to e.xpress laud whicli paid this 
kind of rent-sarvioe, as distiiiguisliod from the 
ordinary feudal tenure of kiiight-survieo. It is tlie 
opinion of DlaekstoiiOj endorsed by Bkeat, that 
the tine origin of tliis cuatoui is Celtic (Irisli, 
(/ahhaihiiid), wliile some recent invostigatons — its 
Elton ill Ids Origins of English Histor;/ { 1881 ) — 
tliiiik that we must look for its source even farther 
hack ill pre- Aryan times. 

Before 100(3 gavelkind prevailed all over England 
and Wale.s (.seeSteplmns Ovm. i. 213), bubwitJi tlie 
Noriiiail Conquest eaiiiu feudal laws, and the right 
of primogeniture took its place. At the present 
day it survive, s only in the county of Kent and a 
few isolated places in England. It was specially 
aholislied as regards Wales liy 34 and 35 Henry 
VHL cliap. 20. In Kent, however, the custom is 
,so uuiver.siil that it is presumed liy tlie courts of 
law to exist in any question affecting Kentish 
lauds, and it is necessary ill .sucli case to plead that 
tlie lauds liave been disgavelled by special act of 
parliament. The reason wliy the county of Kent 
should have been iicrmitted to l etain this ancient 
tenure as one of its ‘ liberties,’ in view of tlie aluio.st 
universal introduction of feudal rule.s into the rest 
of England, is not clear, There is an explanation 
of a legendary character that William the Coii- 
qiieror owed his life to some Kentisli men, who 
immediately after the battle of Hastings snrrouiided 
liim with houghs so as to form a sort of moving 
wood, and that lie out of gratitude thereupon cou- 
lii'iiied their aiieient rights to them and then' 
follows. 

The main eharaoteiistic of the tenure of gavel- 
kind is that succession to the land passes in the 
right line to all the sons equally and not to tlie 
eldest .son. Failing sons, it goes to all the 
daughters as Iieirs-portiouers. Further, the right 
of representation takes place, so that, if one of 
several sons sliouhl die, his issue { daughters in this 
event equally with sons) take in his place. 
Sucees.sioii in the collateral line is similar j for, if 
one brother die, the .succession passes to all his 


hrothers equally and their issue/iO'C ngiresontationis. 
In addition to these peculiarities in the matter of 
succession, the following features of gavelkind 
tenure may he noticed : ( 1 ) A wife takes by way of 
dower oiie-half instead of oiic-thiid of the land, and 
a lunsband hecomes tenant by courtesy of one-half 
of the land ( whether issue have been horn or not) 
so long as he remains unmarried ; (2) the tenant is 
of age .siillioient to make a eoiitract or alienate his 
estate by feoffment at tlie age of liftoou ; ( 3 ) the 
gavelkind land.s did not formerly escheat in case of 
an attainder for felony, the maxim being ‘ tlie father 
to the hough, the son to tlie plough hut all lauds 
now .stand in the .same position in tliis respect 
(Williams, On Rml Propertg, 130). 

Gavcstoil, Piers de. See Edw.vrd II. 

Gavinl {Gavialis), a goims of reji tiles of the 
Crocodile (q.v.) order, conspicuously diilering from 
true crocodiles and from alligators in tlie great 
length and slenderness of the .snout. The teeth are 
A'ery numerous, about 120 ; they are more equal in 
size tliau tho.se of the other animals of this order. 



Giivial (t/ui'iitlis tjangetiaus), 

The best-known .species, G. gangotirus, inhabits tlie 
Ganges. It attains a lengtli of 24 feet ; hut, owing 
to the slenderness of its snout, it is esteemed less 
dangerous than a true oroeodile of smaller size. 
The gavial feeds cliieily on iislics and carcasses, 
mill preys moie casually upon inanniials, A 
cartilaginous swelling n't tlie extremity of the 
muzzle seems to have given rise to rEIian’s state- 
nieut that the crocodile of tlie Gauges had a liorn 
at the tip of its snout. ■ In some parts — e.g. 
Malabar, tho gavial is liehl sacred, worshipped, 
and petted. A smaller species from Borneo and 
Java is distinguislieil as Gf. stililegcUi. See Ceoco- 
riLK 

GjlVOtte, a French dance of a lively yet 
dignified cliaraoter. 'ihe name is said to he 
derived from tlie Gavots, tlie peojde of the 
rfc Giqn Tlie music is in common time, moderately 
quick, and always begins oil llie third heat of the 
liar ; each of the two sections of which it consists 
is usually repeated. It is frequently introduced in 
the Suite.s (q.v.) of the elder classical composers 
(Bach, &e.); and recent imitations of this and 
other old dances are .so numerous as to become 
wearisome. 

Gay, John, ilie yomige.st son of William Gay 
of Barn.staple, was horn in 1585. Although of an 
old family, hisfatlier was in reduced circumstances; 
and Gay, after being educated at the local OTaniniar- 
school, was apprenticed to a London silk-meroer. 
Disliking this occupation, he soon abandoned it, 
and, having spent some months at home, returned 
to London to live by letters. In 1708 he puhlished 
liis first poem, }VinB, in blank verse, and in 17II 
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an anonymous pamphlet, called the Present State 
of JVtt. By this time he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Pope, to wliom in 1713 he dedicated a 
georgic, litiml Sjjoiis. Late in the jn'evions year 
he liad been appointed seci-etary to the Duchess of 
Monmouth. In 1714 he hiought out The Fan, and 
following this. The Shepherd's Vech, a oontrihiition 
to Pope’s crusade against Anhrose Pliilips. Sub- 
sequently, resigning his post with the Unchess 
of llouniuuth, he accompanied Lord Clarendon, 
then envoy to Hanover, as aecretaiy. At Anne’s 
death lie was again in London, endeavouring to 
conciliate fortune by an epistle to the newly- 
arrived Piince.ss of lYales. His next effort wa-s the 
What d'ye Call It? ‘a tragi-eonii-pastoral farce’ 
(1715). Trivia, a clever picture of town life from 
a pedestrian's point of view, for wliich Swift 
supplied hints, came next; and later he boro the 
hhanie of Three IToiirs after Marrktffe (1717), a 
play in which Pope and Arbuthnot had the larger 
part. In 1720 he jmhlished his poems by .sub- 
scription, clearing £1000. With this his friends 
hoped he would have made some provision for the 
future, hut it appaiently r'anished, as did also some 
Soutli Sea stock whieli had been presented to him, 
in the crash of 1720. In 1724 lie produced The 
Captives, a tragedy, and three years afterward.s the 
first series of his popular Fables. But Iris greatest 
success was The Bct/t/itr's Opera, the onteomo of a 
suggestion fur a ‘ Newgate pastoral ' made by 
Swilt as far hack as 1/16. Its popularity was 
extraurdinaiy ; it ran sixty-two nights, gave 
celebrity to its actors, and, in the popular plirase, 
made Eieh (the nianaMr) gay, and Gay (the 
author) rich. By the thirty -sixth night he had 
netted between £700 and £800 ; and he forthwith 
set about a sequel, Polly, which was proliilrited. 
This step only served to give the play a greater 
sale in book form, and the subscriptions brought 
Gay £1200. After this he lived oliielly with the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, wlio since 1720 
had been the kindest of iris many patrons. In 
1732 lie came from their house to London, prohaWy 
in connection with ills opera of Achilles (produced 
in 1733), was seiised with an inflaimnatory fever, 
and died in three day.s (4th December 1732). He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey ‘as if lie liad 
been a peer of the realm.’ 

As a man Gay was aniiahle, indolent, and 
luxurious. His health was had, ami he wasted iris 
life in vain hopes of preferment. But no man 
made kinder friends ; and that lie retained them is 
proof of his personal clianii. His Fables have still 
a faint vitality; folklorists and antiquaries still 
study Trivia and The Shepherd’s Week, and 
18th-century specialists delight in the olironicle of 
his two ballad operas. On the whole, liowever, liis 
oetical reputation has not been maintained. But 
e was a eliariuing .sung- writer, and will perhaps 
last longest by his ballad of ‘Black-eyed Susan.' 
The best portrait of him is by Kneller’.s pupil, 
William Aikman. 

Gaya, the chief town of Gaya district, in 
Bengal, on the Biialgu, 57 miles S. of Patna by 
rail. It is a place of the greatest sanctity, from 
its associations with the founder of Buddhism (q.v.), 
and is annually visited by about 100,000 Hindu 
pilgrims, who, under the guidance of the Brahman 
priests, pray for the souls of their anoestor-s at the 
forty-live sacred shrines within and without the 
waUa. Gaya proper is the old town, where the 
Brahmans reside; adjoining, hut distinct from it, 
1 .S fcahibganj, the trading and European quarter, 
and seat of administration. Joint pop. (1881) 
78,415.— The district has an area of 4712 so in 
and a pop. (1881) of 2,124,682. 

Gaya, the wine suburb of Oporto (q.v.). 
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Gayal (.Bibos frontalis), a species of ox, which 
is found wild in the mountains of Aracan, Chit- 
tagong, Tipnra, and Sylliet, ami wliicli lias long 
been domesticated in tlic.so oouiitries and in tlie 
eastern parts of Bengal. It i.s aliout the size of 
the Indian buifalo, is dark brown, and lias .short 
emwed horns. 

Guy-Gus,‘ 5 ac, Louis Jo, semi, chemist and 
iiliysicist, was horn 6th Deeemher 1778, at St 
Ldonard (Haute Vienne). Entering the Poly- 
technic Scliool in 1797, he was in 1800 promoted to 
the de])artment of Pouts el Cliaussees ; and shortly 
afterwaid.s Berthollet selected liiiii as Iris aasistairi 
in the government chemical works nt Arcueil. He 
now began a series of original resoarclies on the 
dilatation of gases, tlie tension of vaiiom.s, the 
iiuiirovement of thoniiometers and harometers, the 
density of vapours, liygrometvy, ei'aporatioii, and 
capillary action. Next, lirst with Biot, and a 
month later alone, he made two halloon ascents for 
the purpose of investigating tlie temjioraturo and 
moisture of tlie air and tlie laws ol terrestrial mag- 
netism. Along with Alexander von ITnmlioldt he 
analy.sed tlie propei-ties of air brought down friiiii 
a lieiglit of nearly 23,000 feet, and tlieir joint 
iiieiiioir to the Academy of ScielieeH (read Ist 
October 1804) contained tlm lirst aiimmncciiieiit 
of the fact that oxygen and hydrogen unite to form 
water in the proportion of one volume of the former 
to two volnnies of the latter ( sou Atomio Tlllii iliY ). 
Tliis result induced liim to study the eomhinhig 
volumes of other gases, and thus led him to the 
inipoitant discovery of the law of volumes, which 
was announced in 1808. A year later ho was 
appointed professor of Glieiiiistry at tlie J’olyLeeliiiio 
Scliool, and from 1832 also llllod the corresponding 
chair in tlie Jarilin des Plantes. Davy’s diseovories 
of potassium and sodium, by the ileemiiimsiug 
action of the voltaic pile, .stimulated Gay-Lus.sae 
and Thcnard to ]nir,sno this ela.ss of rosearclic.s. 
The results appeared in tlieir lieclinrches Phy.sin)- 
ehimiques (2 vols. 1811). Amongst the nio.st im- 
portant of the diHOOvories ainumiieod in these 
volnnies were a purely chemical procoss for obtain- 
ing imlobsiuin directly, the separation of Imnm 
from boraoie acid, ami new and niqiroved metliods 
of analysing' organic compounds, (Boron ivas, 
however, simultaneouHly discovered in England 
by Davy.) Although the di.scovory of iodine 
(in 1811) is duo to Conrtois, Gny-Lus.sao .sliaves 
with Davy the merit of liaving (in 1813) lirst 
described its distinctive propertie.s, and jiroved 
that it is an elementary body ; lie was also the 
first to form synthetically the eimipmuid.s of iodine 
with hydrogen and oxygen, known as iiydriodie 
and iodic acids. In 1815 lie sncceedud in isolating 
the coniponnd radicle Oyanogoii (ii.v. ), the first 
known example of a oompnuml body which will 
unite witlp eleiuontary bodies in tlie siinie way 
as these unite with one another. Later in life lie 
experimented upon fermentation, and in eonjiinc- 
tion with Liebig made an examination of fulmiiiic 
acid, and furtlier imprroved the methods of organic 
analysis. Erom this time a good deal of his atten- 
tion was given to the practical apiilications of 
chemistry. In this department his mve.stigations 
regarding the manufacture of Hnlphuric acid (which 
led to the introduction of tire Gay-Lnssac tower, 
first erected by liim for the recovery of waste oxidc.s 
of nitrogen), Iris essays on the hleaoliing cliloride.s, 
liis metliod of using the centesimal alcoholometer, 
and his improvements in assaying .silver by the 
■wet method by means of a standard solution of 
common salt, are the most important. In 1805 he 
was appointed a member of the Committee of Arts 
and Manufactures, estahlished by the minister of 
Commerce, in 1818 superintendent of the govern- 
ment manufactory of gunpowder and saltpetre, and 
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in 1829 chief a&,sayer to the mint. In 1839 lie was 
made a peer of France. From the year 1816 he 
was the editor, in association with Arago, of the 
Aunalcn da Chimic at da Phyuque. He died at 
Paris, 9tli May 1850. At> a cl'iemist Gay-Lussac is 
distinguished by great accuracy, descriptive clear- 
ness, and undoubted genius. A comidete list of 
ins iia]jers is given in the Royal Society’s catalogue. 
His larger works, besides that already mentioned, 
include Blimoii'cs sur VAncdijso de FAir Atmo- 
spharique (1S04), Cours da Jdhysiqne (1827), and 
Larons da Cliimia (1828). 

Gaza (now called Guzzah), one of the five chief 
cities of the ancient Philistines, situated in the 
south-west of Palestine, about three miles from the 
sea, on the hordeis of the desert which separate.s 
Palestine from Egypt. It is often mentioned in 
the history of Samson, and was the scene of 
constant struggles between the Israelites and the 
Philistines. In 333 n.c. it was taken after a five 
month.s’ siege by Alexander the Great, and from 
that time down to 1799, when the French under 
Kleber captured it, it witnessed the viotorio.s of the 
Maccabee.s, the (Jalif Abu-bekr, the Templars, and 
the heroic Saladin. Constantine the Great, who 
rebuilt the town, made it the seat of a bishop. 
The modern Guzzeh is a collection of mere villages. 
It has no gates, no fortifications or defences of any 
kind. The only building of intere.st is the great 
mosque, with its tall octagonal minaret and peaked 
roof. Pop. 16,000. 

Gilza, TiiisoDUiius, one of the earliest to revive 
Greek learning in the West, was born at Thes- 
saloiiica in 1398, lied about 1444 before the Turks to 
Italy, where he heoame teacher of Greek at Ferrara, 
ne.xt of philoso])hy at Rome. After the death of 
Pope Nicholas V., King Alfonso invited him to 
Naples ; but the death of this new patron two years 
later drove him hack to Rome, where he was be- 
friended hy Cardinal Ressarion, who obtained for 
liim a .small benefice in Calabria. There he died in 
1478. Gaza has been wariidy praised by suhsennent 
scholars, such as Polltian, Erasmus, Scaliger, 
and Melanolithon, His principal work was a Greek 
"■rammar in four books, first published hy Aldus 
Alaimtius at Venice in 1493. He translated into 
Latin portions of ArLstotle, Theophrastus, St Chrys- 
ostom, Hippocrates, and other Greek writers. 

Gazelle is a name gi\'Gn to some twenty dif- 
ferent species of antelojjes, which dill'er from each 
other [nincipally in the form of curvature of 
the horns, in the presence or absence of horns in 
the female, and in the colour. The true gazelle 
[Gazalla Dorcas) is a species about the size of 
a roebuck, but of lighter and more graceful form, 
with longer and more slender limbs, in these 
respeots e.xhibiting the typical characters of the 
antelopes in their highest perfection. It is of a 
light tawny colour, the under parts ■white ; a broad 
brown band along each flank ; the hair short and 
smooth. The face is reddish fawn-colour, with 
white ,and dark stripes. The horns of the old 
males arc 9 or 10 inches long, bending outward iuul 
then inward, like the .sides of a lyre, also hack- 
■ward at the l>ase and forward at the tips, tapering 
to a point, surrounded hy thirteen or fourteen 
permanent ring.s, the rings near the base being 
closest together and most perfect. The horns 
of the female are smaller and olwcurely ringed. 
The ears aro long, narrow, and painted ; the eyes 
very large, soft, and black; there is a tuft of hair 
on each knee ; the tail is short, with black hairs 
on its ripper surface only, and at its tip. The 
gazelle is a native of the north of Africa, and of 
Syria, Arabia, and Persia. Great herds of gazelles 
frequent the northern borders of the Sahni-a ; and 
notwithstanding their great speed, and the resist- 


ance w'liich they are capable of making when 
compelled to stand at hay — the herd closing to- 
gether with the female.s and young in the centre, 
and the males presenting their horns all around — 
lions and panthers destroy them in great numher.s. 
The speed of the gazelle is such that it cannot he 
successfully hunted hy any kind of dog, hut in 
some parts of the East it is taken with the assistance 
of falcons of a small .species, which fasten on its 
head, and hy the flapping of their wings blind and 
confuse it, .so that it soon falls a prey to the hniiter. 



Gazella Granti. 


It is also captured in enclo-siires made near its 
drinking-places. Although naturally very wild 
and timid, it is easily domesticated, and, when 
taken young, becomes e.’ctremoly familiar. Tame 
gazelles are very common in the Asiatic countries 
of which the species is a native ; and the poetry of 
these countries abounds in allusions both to the 
beauty and the gentleness of the gazelle. — Some 
confusion ha.s arisen among naturalists as to the 
application of the name gazelle, originally Arabic ; 
and it has not only been given to the laiiaoryx of 
the ancients, a very different mooies, hut oven to 
the ffcmsboo of South Africa. Tim true gazelle was 
known to the ancients, and is acenrately described 
hy -‘Elian under Iho name dorcas, which was also 
given to the roe. 

Gazette, an abstract of news, a newspaper. 
The word is derived, through the medium of French, 
from Italian mzzetta, ‘ a gazette,’ which may have 
been originally a mere diminutive of gazza, ‘ mag- 
pie,’ with the sense of ‘ gossip, tittle-tattle ; ’ or, with 
greater likelihood, gazzetta, 'a small coin’ (Gr. 
gaza, ‘a treasury,’ a word ultimately of Persian 
origin), the sum charged for a reading of the 
first Venetian newspaper, which appeared about 
1536. The London Uazatta is an official organ, the 
property of the government. It was founded in 
1665, and appears twice a week. It is recognised 
by law as the medium of official and legal aimounoe- 
meuts, as also of many intimations with regard to 
private transactions which are reqniied hy law to 
1)6 thus puhlislied, .such as trust-deeds for creditors. 
Similar oifieial gazettes are jiuhlished at Edin- 
burgh and Duhlin. To he ‘ put in the gazette ’ is hr 
Briteiin a popular synonym tor becoming bankrupt. 

Gazetteer is in modern English a geographical 
or topographical dictionary, or alphahetieal arrange- 
ment of place-names, with a more or less abund- 
ant eoni])lement of information, descriptive, statis- 
tical, and liistorical. The word (like the corre- 
sponding Erench gaziiiar) was familiar in the 18th 
century in the sense of a rvriter in the gazettes or 
newspaper,?. That industrious oompiler, Laurence 
Echard or Eachard, puhlislied in 1703 Tha Gazet- 
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tcei's or 2 ^cifSiiian'iiI?iter 2 >i'ctcr, hcmg a geographical 
bideji of all the comidcnible L'iiies, Patriaraiships 
, . . Portis, Forts, Castles, ifcc. in Europe. ‘The 
Title,' lie Biiys, ‘ ivas given lae by a very eminent 
person whom I forbeiir to name.’ In tlie preface 
to the aecoiul part ( 1704), relating to A.sia, Africa, 
and America, he refers to his book briefly as. The 
Gazetteer. Other conipiler.? soon adopted the con- 
venient abbreviation. The word was new, but the 
thing was of ancient date— e.g. we still have con- 
siderable fragments of the 6tli-century geographical 
dictionary of .Stephanas By/iantius. 

General Gazetteers, —The ideally perfect gazetteer would 
he one in which every place-HEune in the world was regis- 
tered and its history recorded. To any one who knows 
what this would mean, the most extensive 'Universal’ 
gazetteer mn.st appear amusingly meagre. The following 
are among the noteworthy works of general scope: 
Ferrarius, edited by Baudrand (fol. Paris, 1670); Bryce 
of Exeter, Uriir. Gcoff. Diet, nr Grand Gazetteer (2 vols in 
1, fob bond. 1700 ; a lemarkahle hit of work); Brooke 
(Svo, Lend. 17715 ; 16th ed. 1815); 'Walker, edited by 
Capper (Svo, Loud. ISl.o); Gruttwell (1798), afterwards 
incorporated in the Edinhnriih Gazetteer (1 vol. 1822; 2d 
ed. 6 vols. 1829); Landmann [Svo, Lond. IS.S. 0 ); Jlaccul- 
loch (1841-42); Thomson {8vo, Edin. 1842); Eullarton 
(20,000 names ; 7 vols, k'din. ISoO ) ; Blacfcie’s Imperial 
(2 vols. Glasgow, 18S0); Johnston (1850 ; new ed. 1877); 
Lippmeott, Pronouncing Gaz. of the World (Philo. 1865; 
new ed., with 125,000 places, 1S80); Bouillet, Piet. 
dlHist. ct dc GCog. (1857); Knight’s Euepclopcedia (geog. 
division ) ; Bitter’s Geoir.-atat. Lexikon (2 vols. Leip. 1874, 
edited by Fenne am Ehyn ; new ed. edited by Lagai, 
1883) ; Saint-Martin, a vast work still in progress (4to, 
Paris, 1S75, &c.); Oliver and Boyd (Svo, Edur. 1880); 
Metzger Gcog.-stat. Wdt-Lexikon (Svo, Strrtt. 1888). 
Special Gazetteers— 

Ameiica (North). — American Gazetteer (Zvdls. Lond. 
1762); Thomson (dto, Lond. 1812); Davenport (8vo, 
New 'S'ork, 1842); Kidder (Jiurley’.s, 8vo, Phils. 1876); 
Colange, U.S, Gazetteer (Svo, Cinoiim. 1884). 

Asoibst Geographt.— Echard (12mo, Loird. 1715); 
Maobean (Svo, Loud. 1773); Adam (Svo, Edin. 1705); 
Smith (2 vols. Svo, 1852-57). 

-I.U&TH. 1 LIA,— Gordon & GotoU’s Auatralian Handbook, 
Incorporating New Ziahmd, A'c. ('20th annual issue, 1888). 

AusTaiA-HcifG.U!Y. — Urnlarut, Oeng. Namenbuch 
( 1885 ), and local le.xioons issued hy Statistical Commission. 

British EsrriRn.— Macculloch (1837) ; Knight (2 voB. 
8vo, Lond 1853). 

Commercial.— P euchat (6 vols. 4to. Paris, 1800); Mac- 
culloch(8vo, Loird. 1832; newed. 1882), 

Egypt (Ar,-ciE.\'T).— Erugsch (Leip. 1877-80). 

EyoLAND. — IVilliam Lanibard (born 1536), the writer 
of the flrst county history, is also tire author of the first 
gazetteer of England, though the work did not appear in 
print till 1730. A Book of the Names of all Parishes, ibe, 
(4to, Lond, 1657); John Adams, Index Villaris (fol. 
Lond. 1680); 'Whatley, Eiu/land’s Gazetteer (3 vols. 
12mo, Lond. 1751) ; Luokoinbc (3 vols. 12ino, Lond. 
1790); Carlisle (2 vols. 4to, Lond. 1808); Capper (Svo 
Lond. 1808) ; Gorton (3 vols. Svo, Lend. 1831-33); Ball 
(Svo, GlasgoH-, 1832); C'ohbett {8vo, Lond. 1S,S3); 
Parliamcniarg Gazetteer (4 vols. Ito.Lond. 1842); Lewis 
{7tlr ed, 4 vols. 4to, Lond. 1849) ; Uugdalc & Blanchard 
(Svo, Lond. ISGO) ; 'Wilson (2 vols. Svo, Edin, 1806-69). 

Eb.vnce.— F ew cormtiies, if any, are more thorotrghly 
gazetteered than France. It is enough to rnentiorr Giirdro 
de Naircy (1874), Joanne (3d ed. 1886), and the great 
setres of departmental gazetteers bronrdrt out by tho 
ministry of Public Instruction (1861, &c.), 

Grumaitt.— N eumann, Gcograpkhches Lexikon ties 
Peuischen Meiches (Leip. 18S3) 

GlirntT BRiTm.— Sliaip (2 vols. Lond. 1863); Hamil- 
ton (3 vols. 4to, Lond. 1868) ; Beeton (8vo, Lond. 1870)- 
BaitUoloinew (60,000 names, Svo, Edin, 1887), ’ 

HoiLAun.—yan der Aa (Gouda, 1855); Heiinga 
(Utrecht, 1874); Witkamp (1875). ^ 

IMDIA.- Hamilton (Svo, Lond, 1816) ; Thornton, Gaz. 
%i adjacent to India ontheN.W. (2 vols. 

1844) ; Thornton, Gaz. of the Territories under the E. 1. 
Company (4 vols. 1854 ; 1 vol. 1857, now ed. by Sir Boner 
Lethbridge and A. N. 'Wollastoii. Svo. 1886); Hnnter 
Gaz. of India (20 vols. Svo, 1875-77 ; 2d ed. 1885-87)! 


Numerous gazetteers for the several states have been 
compiled at the cost of tho government ; some of them, 
as that on Afglmnistan, arc hardly obtainable. 

Italy,- Zriccagni Oiiandini, Curograjia (16 vols. 1844 
&o.); Eepetti, Piz. della Toscana (6 vols. Flor. 1833-46); 
Arnati (8 vols. Fior. 1868, &o.j ; Altavrlla (Svo, Turin, 
1876). 

Ireland.— Seward (12mo, Dublin, 1789); Carlisle 
(4to, Lund. 1810); Lewis (4to, Lond. 1837); Lawson 
(12ruo, Edm. 1842); Parliauicntarg Gazetteer (3 vols. 
Svo, Lond. 1844-46); Leggatt (Svo, Lond. 1S79). 

E.o.s.'M.i, — Seinenoff, in Biissian (1862-80). 

Scotland. — JIacphersoii, OLographkal Illustrations of 
Scottish Historic containing the names mintioiicd in 
Chronicles,&c. (4to, Lond. 1790) ; Gazetteer (Svo, Dundee, 
1803 ; 2d ed. Edin. 1800); Carlisle (2 vols. 4to, Loud. 
1813); 'Webster (Svo, Edin. 1817); Chambers (Svo, 
Edin. l8'32); Topograpdiical . . , Gazetteer (2 vols. 4to, 
Glasgow, 1842): Comprehensive Gazetteer (12nio, Glas- 
gow, 1840); AVilson (2 vols. Svo, Edin. 18.54-57); 
Ordnance Qaz. (edited by F. H. Oroomo, 3 vols. Svo, 
Edin. 1882-85). 

Spain.— Madoz (1810-60), Mariana y Sanz (1886). 
Sweden. -"-F/ sl. -//CO'/, hx. (Svo, 7 vols. Stockholm, 
1859-60) ; lioseirberg ( 1881-83), 

Switzerland.— Weber (2d ed, 1880). 

Compare articles on the several countrioB, 

Cazog'ciie. >See Afr.iti!!) AV.i'i’iins. 

Oeai'in^, a term applieil to tire machinory 
rvhiclr coiuunrnieatos motion from one ijarfi of a 
niacliine to anoLber, and iniiy consist of tootliud- 
wheels, endle.ss bands, Ac. l\'’Jicn tlie coimiiunica- 
tiou is inteiTupted, it is out of gear ; anti rvlien 
restorerl, in gear, Sirttiglti (jeuriiui is uhoiI wlmii 
the planes of motion are parallel ; heveUad gearing, 
when tire directuni is chanced. Gearing ilray also 
be ‘ rnnltiplying ’ or I'etarcOiig' — i.e. inareaHing; or 
diniinishing the DTiginal velocity. Seo Wilisrx. 

Gebhardtj O.SKAK von, wa.s bom at Wohou- 
berg in Ksthonia, 22d June 1S44, studied theuiogy 
at Doriiat, Tlibiugen, Erlangen, Giittingoti, and 
Leipzig, ami .since 1875 lias liuon engaged as a 
librarian at Strasburg, Leijizig, IlaDo, Giittingeii 
(ISSO), and Berlin (1SS4). He lias edited Patrimi 
Apostolieoriun Opera (with Ilavnack and Zaim ; 

3 vols. Leip. 1875-78), EmngcUorum Uodttai Jtim- 
saitensis (witlr Ilarnack; 1880), ami Texte and 
Vidersuchmigen zur Ocftf/tkhio dor ultchrlMlicheib 
Littcrutur (witli Harnaclc; vols, i.-v. 18S3-SS), 
Since 1881 lie has re-edited Tiscliemlorf's tc.vt of 
the New Testament. 

Gcbir, or OliliEn. Under tliis name, are curroiit 
several rvorks on alchemy and oliemiKtry. Tire 
history of the real author is so .shrouded iu mystery 
that Iris existence has been denied, and Gcliir 
loolied upon au a mytliical personage. lie is 
usually itiontilieil with Jahir ilin Ilaijan, a cele- 
brated Arabic alclieinist in tlie Stir century. Ills 
birthplace is given dift'erently as l-lavran in Meso- 
potamia, Taisu.B, and Kufa; Jie is said to liave 
resided at Uamascus and Kufa, and to have died 
in 776. Tire principal writings which go under tho 
name of Gehir, and several of wliieli have liecm 
translated into Englisli, are Saiaina Ectfeotioni.v 
(see Alchemy); Swiumi CollorAionis Complcrnenti 
hecretornm Naturce ; Tostamantiiui ; Liber Zmesti- 
gaiiunis ; and two tractates on spherical triangles 
and astronomy. 

Gcb'wciler (Er. Qmhwilhr), a town of Alsace- 
LoiTatne, at tire foot of tlie Afosge.s, 15 miles SSM''. 
of Cohnar, has a 12Ui.century olmroh, cotton-.spiii- 
ning and weaving, dye-works, machine-factories, 
and vuiey,at'tls. Pop, (1885) 12,395. 

CleckO) a grouir of lizards constituting a 
family, Geckotidre, which have been divided iiiL{) 
a large number of genera, including moi’e than 200 
species. The gecko, s are of small size, the colours 
of most of them are dull, ami the small granular 
scales With which they are covered are in general 
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uiingled iviili tiibei'clefc. Tlie legs ai'e sliort, fclie 
gait usually slow, lueasuved, audstealthy, although 
geckos can also vun very niiuhly when danger 
presses, and often disappear veiy suddenly when 
they seem almost to be struck or caught. The 
feet are remarkable, being adapted for adheriug 
to smooth surfaces, so that geckos readily climb 
the suiootliest trees or walls, or creep inverted on 
ceilings, or hang on the lower side of the large 
leaves in which tropical vegetation ahuiiuds. The 
body and tail are never crested, hut are sometimes 
furnished with lateral incmbraiies, variously fes- 
tooned or fringed. Tlie lateral membrane is some- 
times even so large as to be of use to arboreal 
species in enabling them to take long leaps from 
branch to hraneli. The gec'kos feed chiefly on 
insects. They are more or les.s nocturnal in their 
liahit.s. They are nati\ e.s of warm climates, and 



hi'inged Gooko {Ptuchoznon houialonphnlum). 


are vei-y widely disLiilmted over the world, heing 
especially numerous in the Indian and Aiustralian 
regions. Two species are found in the south of 
Europe, both of which frequently enter liousea, as 
do the geeko.s of Egypt, India, and other warm 
countries. The name gecko is derived from a 
peculiar cry often uttered by some of the species, 
and whicli in some of them rosenible.s .syllahles- 
distinctly pronounced, whilst others are described 
as enlivening the night in tropical forests by a 
liarsli cackle. The gecko.s have, in almost all 
parts of the world where they are foiuid, a liad 
reputation as venomous, and as imparting in- 
jurious qualities to food which they touch; hut 
tiiere is no good evidence in support of any snob 
opinion, in accordance with which, however, an 
Egyptian gecko is even known as ‘ the father of 
lepro.sy.’ 

Gcd, William, inventor of the art of stereo- 
typing, was an Edinhnrgli goldsmith, wlio from 
1725 onward.s bent his energies to the Stereotyping 
(q.v.) of hooks. He entered into partnership with 
a Lomloii capitalist, and was oomniis.sioned liy the 
univensity of Canihriclge to stereotyjie some prayer- 
books and bibles, though only two pirayer-hooks 
were actually liiiislied ; for, owing to the unfair 
treatment of his partner and the injustice of his 
own workmen, Gcd was compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. He returned to Edinburgh a disap- 
pointed man, and died there on 19th October 1749. 
His most noteworthy production after liis return 
home was a stereotyped edition of Mallust (1739). 
See Nichols’s Memoirs { 1781 ). 

Geddes, Alexander, a biblical critic, trans- 
lator, ami mkeellimeDus writer, was born at Arra- 
dqwl, in the parish of Kiithven, Banffshire, in 1737. 
His parents were Eomaii Cathplio.s, and lie was 
educated for a piriest, iiivst at iScalaii, a monastic 


.seminary in the Highlands, ne.vt at the Scots 
College, Paris, where he acquired a knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
and Dutch. In 1764 ha returned to Scotland, and 
five years later took a cure of souls at Auchin- 
lialrig in Banffshire, whore lie remained for ten 
yeans. Here he made liiiiiself conspicuous by a 
breadth of sympathy with the Protestants around 
him, .so e.xtraoulinary as to lead to his being 
deposed from all liis ecclesiastical functioms. The 
university of Aberdeen made him LL.D. Geddes 
now resolved to betake himself to literature, 
and procceiled to London in 1780. He had long 
plauiial a translation of the Bible into English 
tor the use of Homan Oatliolics, and lie was 
now, through tlie mnniiicence of Lord Petre, 
enabled to devote himsoll to the work. The iiist 
volume appeared in 1792 ; the second in 1793, 
carrying the translation as liir as the end of the 
historical hooks ; and the third was is.sned in 1800, 
containing his Critwal lianurks on the Ilebrar 
Scriptures. These volumes, especially the lust, are 
startlingly heretical, and offended Catholics and 
Protestants alike. They e.vliibit as tliorongh-goiiig 
Kationalism as is to "he found in Eichhorn or 
Panins, eliminating the supernatural oieiuent from 
the Scriptures; .such stories as that of tlie Ci ca- 
tion in Genesis heing merely poetical or philo- 
sophical fictions, and such flgnrcs as Mn.ses merely 
men who by a pious fraud contrived to acid a divine 
sanction to mere Imman wisdom. These opinions 
naturally enough exposed Geddes to the charge of 
inlidelity. He died in London, 26th Fohrnary 
1802. His poems, even Bardomachitt, are now of 
no importance. 8ee tlio Life by Dr Mason Good 
(1803). 

Ge<l(l«S, Anduhw. a ])ainter, was hoin at 
Edinburgh in 1789. He began to study at the 
lioyal Academy in London in 1807, and first ex- 
liiliitcd in Edinburgh, jirodnciiig successful pictures 
in 1808 and in 1810, in the latter year the ‘ Driuight- 
playens.’ This, along with ‘The Discovery of the 
Boottish Regalia,’ e.xhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1821, and ‘Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria,’ are esteemed his he.st picture.s, tliongli he 
also e.xeelled in portrait-painting. In 1831 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Loudon, and died in 1844. 

Gedrtes, Jenny, an obscure woman wlio.se name 
is memorable in tradition from her having begun 
the riotouH ro'-istanoe to tlie introduction of a 
Kervice-hook prepared by Laud into the Ohurcli of 
Scotland in 1637- The day fixed for this hated 
innovation was , Sunday the 2.3d July, and an im- 
mense crowd filled the High Kirk of St Giles, 
Edinhnrgli, on the occasion. On Dean Hanna’s 
hegiiiniug to read the collect for the clay, Jenny 
Geddes, who kept a vegetable-stall in the High 
Street, threw her stool at his lieacl, .shouting: ‘Dell 
colic tlie wanie o’ thee ; out, thou false thief ! do.st 
then ,say mass at niy lug ? ’ A great ujiroar at once 
arose, and both dean and bishop (David Lindsav) 
had to flee for tlieiv lives from the fury of the mob. 
This tumult proved the deathblow of the liturgy in 
Scotland. Tills famous exploit is unfortunately 
lacking in historical evidence beyond a fairly early 
and pensistent tradition. Still Sydscrl in 1601 
mentions ‘ the immortal Jenet Gedde.s, prince,ss of 
the Ti'one adventurers,’ as having burned ‘her 
leather chair of .state ’ — evidently an object already 
famous— at the Restoration honfire.s, and the story 
^peara with name and full detail in Phillips’ 
Conlmuation of Bal'er\s ChronicMe, published in 
1660, the heroine heing stated as ‘yet living at 
the time of this relation.’ An idle attempt has 
been made to set up a rival claimant in one 
Barbara Hamilton or Mein, but Jenny Geddes still 
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keeps her place among the wurthiaa of Scottish 
historr. The credulous may even see her stool 
in the Antiquaries’ hluseum at Eclinhurgh. See 
I>r Eees's tit Gilct,’, Sdinbnrgh (1S89). 

Gcdrosia. See Eelvchistan. 

CtCeloilg, a city of Victoria, is picturesquely 
situated on the south side of C'orio Bay, 43 miles 
S\V. of hlelhourue hy rail. It is well laid out, 
ahonnds in attractive shops, and has some hand- 
some huildiiigs. The river Barwon forms the 
southern boundary of the city, and 3 iniles farther 
spreads into the (jouiiewarre Lakes, falling into the 
sea at Point Plindeus. The gold discoveries in 
1851 added to the prosperity of Geelong, which 
had been incorporated as a town in 1849, and 
became a princijial seat of tlie wool trade — the lirst 
woollen mill in Victoria being erected in Geelong. 
Alongside of the railway jetty tlie largest ships 
can load and discharge, and there are three other 
jetties foi’ smaller vessels. Tliruugh the bar at the 
entrance to Corio Bay a channel has been dretWed 
for the convenience of steamer traffic. The dis- 
trict is exceedingly fertile ; the Barrabool Hills 
on the west hank of the Baiuvon are covered with 
farms and orcIiard.s, hut the vineyards have 
been destroyed under the Phyllo.xera Act. Lime- 
stone and a kind of niarhl'e are found in the 
neighbourhood. There are various iiulu.stries carried 
ou,^ especially the luanufaotuie of woollou cloths 
and paper, uieat-preserving, tanning, rope-making, 
fi'hing, &e. The Exhibition Hall and general pro- 
duce exchange, theatre, and assembly rooms ooiu- 
hined, stands in the mavket-.squai'e. The city is 
liglited with gas ; is supplied witli water from 
iStony Creek reservoirs and the river Moor'ahool ; 
and has two park.s, botanical gardens, government 
buildings, a town-hall, a new post-office (1889), 
an excellent hospital, a chamber of commerce, 
mechanics' institute, grammar-school, and live 
newspapers. Corio Bay is a favourite bathing- 
resort! and on the eastern boundary of the town 
are extensive limestone quarries. Pop., including 
the .suburbs, (1871) 22,618 ; (1889 ) 20,000, of whom 
10,000 were witliin the municipal boundary. 

Geelvink Bay penetrates 125 miles south- 
ward into the western arm of New Guinea. Its 
entrance, some 155 miles wide, is protected hy 
several islands; its shore.s are well wooded, Hat, 
and fertile, hut unliealtliy. Tlie liaj' is separated 
hy a narrow isthmus from the Alfura Sea on the 
south, and hy a .still iiaiTOWcr isthmus from 
IPClure Gulf on the west. 

GeeSteinllnde, a seaport of Prussia, situated 
at the confluence of tlie Geeste witli the lYeser, 
immediately ,SE. of Breuierliaven, owe.s its import- 
ance to the docks and wharves constructed in 
1857-63. It has also a .school of navigation ; im- 
ports petroleum, tobacco, rice, cofl’ee, timber, and 
corn ; and carries on various industries connected 
witli .shipping. Pop, 4796. 

GeeZ, or Ge‘EZ. See ETHIOPIA. 

Geflo, chief town of the Swedish liin of Gefle- 
horg, is situated on an inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
71 miles hy rail N. hy W. of Upsala. The port for 
Dalecarlia, Gelle ranks thircl among the com- 
mercial towns of Sweden, coming next to Stock- 
liolm and Gothenburg. Among the noteworthy 
buildings are the castle (IGth and 18th century) 
and the town-lialh Geile, wliich has been rebuilt 
since its destruction hy lire in 1869, has a school of 
navigation, and carries on shipbuilding, tlie manu- 
facture of sail-cloth, cotton, and toliacco, and 
lisheriea. It carries on an active trade, the princi- 
pal e.xports being iron, timber, and tar ; whilst its 
imports consist chiefly of corn and salt. Pop. 
(1874)16,787; (1887) 21,608. 


Gc'reiibsiUl*, Karl, Geniuin comparative ana- 
tomist was bom on 21st Aiigmst 1820, atWilrzburg, 
where he was educated, and where he taught until 
1855. Ill this year he rvas called to a medical pro- 
fes.son 3 hip at Jena, )rat from 1858 to 1873 lie taught 
principally anatomy. Itemoving to Heidelberg in 
1873, he has since tliat date continued to lecture on 
the same .subject. Ills fame rests upon hi.s Gnmcl- 
riss dcr mrcjUichmdcn Anutumia (2d ed. Leip. 
1878), which was translated into English tliat .same 
year hy F. J. Bell and E. Kay Lankester. Besides 
this he has pnhlislied Loh'buch dcr Anatomia dcs 
J/cHsc/ioi ( 1883 ; 2il ed. 1885), and since 1875 has 
edited t\ia Murphologischus Jahrhm'h. 

Gchcllltil; Ihe Greek form of the Hebrew Gc- 
hiunom, or Valley of Hinnom. Tliis valley, or 
rather narrow gorge, lies .smitli and west of the 
city of Jerusalem. Here Solomon built a high 
jilace for Moloch (1 King.s, xi. 7), aud indeed- 
Gehenna .seenia to have liccume a favourite spot 
with the later Jewish kings for the eulohratum of 
idolatrous rites. It w.'is here Lliat Ahaz and 
Manasseh made their children imss through the 
lire ‘according to the abomination of the heathen;’ 
and at its .south-east extremity, .specilicnlly desig- 
nated Tojihet ( ‘ place of burning ’ ), tlio liideous 
practice of infant Hucrillce to the liro-gods was not 
unknown (Jeremiah, vii. 31). Vheu King Jo.siah 
came forward as tlie restorer of the old and pure 
national faith he ‘deiiled’ the Valley of Ilinnoin 
hy covering it with Imman hones, anil after this it 
appears to have become ‘ the eomiuon eosspool of 
the city, into which its sewage was coiulueted to he 
carried oil’ by the waters of the Kidroii, as well as 
a laystall, where all its solid iiltli was collected. 
Hence, it became a huge nest of inseels, whoso 
larva' or “worms” fattened on the eorriiption. ’ ^ It 
is also said that lires were keiit constantly Imniing 
here to consume tlie bodies of criminals, tho car- 
casses of animals, aud whalovor other ofl'al might 
he comhustible. Among tho later J ew.s Gchciinii 
and 'I'ujdiet came to he .synihols for hell and 
tonnont, and in tliis sense tho former word is 
Wjuently emidoyud hy Jesus in tho New Testa- 
ment— c.g. hlai'k, ix. 47, 48. 

Gcibelj Em.anuel von, one of tho most pojiular 
of modern Gorman poets, was horn at Lubeuk on 
18th October 1815. After his studios at Bonn ho 
lived at Berlin, in the poetical circle of Ghamisso, 
Gaudy, and Kuglor; next went to Athens in 1838 a.s 
tutor in tho family of the Itu.ssian anihasaador, hut 
returned to Liiheek two years later to work up the 
material he had collected in Greece, and to pursue 
his studies in Italian and Spanish literature. At 
tlie beginning of 1843 a pension of 300 Llialer.s was 
bestowed upon Mm hy tlie king of Prussia. Goihel 
now resided alternately at Et Goar with Freili- 
grath, at Stuttgart, Hanover, Berlin, and Llibcck, 
till in 1852 he was appointed profu.s,Mor of rEsthetics 
ill the university of Munich hy the king of Bavaria 
—a po.st ho retained till 1868, when he retired to 
Luheck. He contributed translations from tho Greek 
pouts to tlie Olcissisehu Studian of Ernst (Jurtius 
(1840), and in the same year published his own 
Gediehtc (100th eel. 1884), tho beauty and religious 
tone of winch made them at once great favourites 
voth the Germans. The results of his Siiaiiish 
studies were the SjMnischo VolhsUeder und Horn- 
anzan ( 1843 ), which were followed hy tho S/jcmitehos 
Liederhueh (1852), published in conjunction with 
Paul Heyse. In 1857 appeared his tragedy of 
Bnmehild, and in 1864 hi.s Gcdkhtc und GedenJe- 
Uiitter. In 1868 he puliliahod another tragedy 
called Sophomsbe. He died at Luheck, Gtli April 
1884. His poems arc distinguished liy fervour 
and truth of feeling, richness of fancy, and a 
certain pensive melancholy, and have ' procured 
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him a puinilarity — especially aiiiuug eiiltivatecl 
women — such as no iioet of Germany lias cnjoycil 
since the days of Uhland. An edition of liis 
Gcbuiiiindtc IVcJ’lc was published at k)tutt"arb in 
8 vols (1HS3 ct sctj.). See Lives by Gaudertz (1885) 
and Litzmann ( 1887 ). 

Gcigerj Abkaham, a Jewish scliolar, was horn 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 24, 1810. Acconl- 
ing to old rabbinical practice, his teacliens were 
his father and cider brother, till he reached the age 
of eleven. After that he went to the gyinniiaiuin, 
next to the nnivor.sities of Heidelberg and Bonn, 
devoting himself to philosophy and the oiientni 
languages. His prize essay, irns hat Mohammed 
aue dcm Judcnthum nufgenommcn ? was published 
in 1S.S3. In November 1832 he was called as rabbi to 
Wiesbaden, and there he devoted himself rvith great 
zeal and in a scientific spirit to Jewish theology, 
especially in its relation to practical life. In 1835 
ho joined with se\'eral able scholars in starting the 
Zeihehrift fur J udUeha Theulogie. In 1838 ho was 
called as second rabbi to Breslau, and here he came 
into serious eoulliot with the more conservative 
Jews, but carried with him all men of learning 
and thought. From 1SB3 he oHiciated as rabbi at 
Frankfort, whence he was called in 1870 to Berlin. 
Here he died, 23d October 1874, editing from 1862 
till the last the Judisehe Zeifschrift. Of his many 
hooks may he named his striking Unehrift iiml 
Vobcneieuuyen der Bibel (1857), and the elaborate 
history, Xln.s Jiideufhum mid seine Geiit'/iic/tfe (18C4- 
65). An Allgemcino Einleitimg, and 5 vols. of 
Narhgelussone Zehrifton, were edited l)y his son in 
1873. idee his Life by Soreiber (LBhau, 1880). 

Geiser* L.V3.tRU.s, philologist,^ was horn at 
Frankfurt, 21st May 1820, .studied at Bonn, 
Heidelberg, and Wiirzburg, and in 1861 became a 
teacher in the Jewish school at Frankfort. He 
died 29th August 1870. lie wrote nuioh on the 
relation of language and thought, allinuing that 
without language man imist have been without 
reason. His priuoipal works are Zprache und 
Vernunft (1868-72), and Urspriau/ der Snraohe 
(1860; 2d ed. 1878). Hee Lives by Fe.schier (1871) 
and Rosenthal ( 1883). 

Gcijei’, Enio GustaI'', Swedish historian, was 
born at Ransilter, in Verinland, Januniy 12, 1783. 
He was sent at sixteen to the univer.sity of Up- 
sala, and in 1803 gained the prize au'ardcd by the 
Academy of Stockholm for the best essay on the 
Swedish administrator, Sten Sturo. From this 
period he devoted himself to the .study of the 
Iiistory of his native country. Beginning to 
lecture at Upsala in 1810, he was shortly 
afterward.s nominated to a post in the oJlice of 
the National Archives ; in 1815 he was elected 
assistant-professor, and in 1817 professor of History 
at Upsala. Geijer exercised a marked induenceon 
tlie poetic no less than on the historical literature 
of , Sweden. As early as 1810 he, along with 
several friends, fountled the Gothic Society, in 
who,so magazine, the Iduna, first appeared sevei'al 
of Geijer’s best poem.s, and the early can to, s of 
Tegndr’s Frithiuf. Great as is the value of Geijer’s 
historical works, ho unfortunately did not complete 
any one of the vast uiidertaking.s which ho planned. 
Thus, of the Svea Eikes I-Iifdor, or Records of 
Sweden (1825), which were to have embraced the 
history of his native country from mythical ages 
to the present time, he finished only the inlro- 
ductory volume. This, however, is a thoroughly 

f ood critical inquiry into the sources of legendary 
wedish history, tlia next great work, Smiiska 
Folkets Ilistoria (3 vols. 1832-36), was not carried 
beyond the death of Queen Christina. To 
Geijer was entrusted the task of examining and 
editing the papers which Gustavns III. had 


bequeathed to the university of Upsala with the 
stipulation that they were not to be opened for 
fifty yeara after his death. They appeared in 
1843-46. Geijer died at Stockholm, 23d April 
1847. Of his other historical and political work.s 
we need only mention specially The Condition of 
Sweden from the Dcidh of Charles XII. to the 
Aeecssion of Oustavus III. (1838), and Feudalism 
and Ilep ublkanism ( 1844). Be.sides those lie edited 
the continuation of Fant's Scriptorcs Pierum Sucei- 
eariim Medii ACvi {lSlS-‘25), and Thorild’s Samlaile 
Skrifter (1819-25), and, along with Afzelins, a col- 
lection of Seensha Folkuisor (1814-16). During 
the last ten years of his life Geijer took an active 
part in politics; hut, although his political writings 
possess great merit, the very veisatility of his. 
Iinweia diverted him from applying tlieni methodi- 
cally to the oompilete elaboration of any one special 
subject. Ho was also known to his eountrymen 
as a musician and conipo.ser of no mean order. His 
collected works were published by his sun, with 
a biographical sketch (13 vols. 1849-56; new ed. 
1873-75). 

Gcikic, Archibald, F.Il.S., geologist, horn at 
Filinhurgh in 1835, and cilncated at the High School 
and univer.sity. It> 1855 he was appointed to the 
Geological Survey ; in 1867 became director to 
the .Survey in Scotland; from 1870 to 18B1 was 
Murchison Profes.sor of Geology in Ediiilmrgh Uni- 
versity; and in 1881 wa.s appointed direetor- 
general to the Survey of the United Kingdom, 
being at the same time placed at the head of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, London. He i.s the 
author of Storg of a Boulder (1858); Fhenomcna of 
the Glacial Drift of Scotland {ISQS) •, The Scenerg 
of Scotland mewed in connection with its Physical 
Gcolonij (1805 ; 2d ed. 1887); Memoir of' Sir B. 
Murenison (1874); and a Toxt-hool: of Geology 
(1882); be.sides nmnerous ckss-houks, primeis, 
&c. on geology. 

GclkiC) James, LL.D., geologist, wa.s born at 
Edinburgh in 1830, ami leccived an education 
similar to that of Ins brother Avchihald. Having 
served on the Geological Survey of Scotland from 
1861 to 1882, he succeeded his brother as Murchison 
Professor of Geology in Edinlmrgli University. 
He is the author of The Gre.at lee Age in its 
Bclation to the Antiquity of Man (2d ed. 1877); 
Prehistoric Fvrope (1881); Outlines of Geology 
(1880; 2d ed. 1888); a translation tA Song.s and 
Lyrics by II. Heine and other German Poets 
besides a large nundier of geological maps, sections, 
and memoir.s published by the Geological Survey ; 
and he has written the geological articles for the 
present edition of this work. He heoaino F.E.S.E., 
1871;F.R.S., 1875; LL.H. (St Andrews), 1877 ; 
H.C.L. (Durham), 1889 ; and is a Fellow of many 
learned societies at home and abroad. 

Gciler tou Kaisersberg, Johannes, a 
famous pulpit-orator of Germany, was hoin at 
Schailhausen, 16tli March 1455, studied at Frfei- 
burg and Basel, and in 1478 became^ preacher in the 
cathedral of Straslmrg, where he died, 10th March 
1510, Geiler von Kaisersberg was one of the most 
learned <and original men of his age ; Ms sermons, 
usually composed in Latin and delivered in Ger- 
man, are marked by great eloquence and earnest- 
ness, nor do they disdain the aids of wit, sarcasm, 
and ridicule. Of Ms writings, which have now 
become very rai'e, may he mentioned Das Narren- 
sehiff (Lat. 1511 ; Ger. by Pauli, 1520), comprising 
142 sermons on Sebastian Brandt’s Narrenschiff ; 
Das Jrrig Schaf (1510); Der Scehn Paradies 
(1510); Das Sehiff der Piinitem mid Biisswirhiing 
(1514); Das Bnoh Granatapfel {Ibll) •, ChristUche 
Pilgerschaft sum Entigen 'Vaterland (1512); and 
Das Evangelknhuoh (1515). See the studies by 
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Ainiuon (Evl. ISGti), DaGieux (PavL and tStra.sb. 
18713), aud Linileiiiaim (Kreiburg, 1877). 

Geissler Tubc.s. See Vacuum Tube.?. 

Gclil) an ancient city <in tlie soutUern coast of 
Sicily, near the feite ot the modem Tcn-aniiova. 
It was founded hy a colony of Ithodians and 
Cretan.s, 690 B.c., aild grew so rapidly that as early 
as 582 it \ras able to found a colony at Agrigentnui, 
which was .soon to outstrip Gela it.self (see Gelon ). 
Ilere .EscUylns died aud was buried, 45(1 liC., and 
here Apollodom.s was honi. In 280 its inliahitants 
weie tiausplanted to I’hiutias. 

Gclasilis, the name of two pojies. — G elasiU,? 

1., an African by birth, succeeded Felix III. in 
492, and was one of the earliest bishops of Rome 
to a'sert the supremacy of the papal chair, not 
only over temporal authority, but also over geneial 
councils of the church. He vigorously rcpre.ssed 
Pelagianism, which was spreading in Dalmatia, 
renewed the han of his predece.ssor against the 
oriental patiiaroh, drove out the Manicha>ans 
from Horne, and died in 498. There are extant a 
treatise of Iris against tlie Eutyehiaus and Ncs- 
torians, Zie duabwa in Christo iicituris, several 
letters, and a Cude.c Saeruincitiiirins. — GELAStlT.s 

11., firrmerly John of Gaeta, rvas eduoated at the 
Eeneilietine abbey of Monte Cassiun, was cardinal 
and cbancellor under Urlran II. and Paschal II., 
and on the death of the latter in tire June of 1118 
was chosen pojre hy the party hostile to the Em- 
peror Henry v. 'The imperial party at Rome 
under the Frangipani .seized his person, hut were 
frtrcetl to set him free hy the menacing attitude 
of the mob. The new pope lied Irefnre the advanc- 
ing inijperial troops to Gaeta, where he first 
received Iri.s eon.secration, and whence he fulmin- 
ated the thunder.s of excomniunication agairrst 
Herrry V. aud Gregory VIII., the arrtipope he 
had set up. Soon after Ire was able to return to 
Rome, hut ere long liad to betake liim.self for pi'o- 
tectioir to France, where he died in the monastery 
of Cliigny, early in 1119. 

Geliltluc< in Clreinhstry. Little is yet defi- 
nitely known of tire chemical nature of gelatine. 
It consists appro.ximately of carbon 49 '8, o.xygen 
25'4, nitrogen 18'3, aticl sulplmr about Od per- 
cent. It is soluble in hot water, in acetic acid, attd 
in cold sulphufie acid, and is insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, attd other organic liquids ; the aqueous 
solution is in-eoipitated hy tannic add, chrome 
alum, and corrosive sublimate, hut not by- urost 
acids, salts, or alkalies in dilute solution. Gelatine 
may he purified hy di.ssolving it m water and 
pouring the solution into a large hirlk of alcohol ; 
the clot which forms consists of nearly pure 
gelatine, containing only a trace of ash. By dry 
distillation gelatine yields a quantity of carbonate 
of ammonia, and a foul .smelling hi'own oil contain- 
ing carbonate, sulphide and cyanide of ammonia, 
arriliiie, rnetliylarnrne, piealitie, and a number of 
iryridirre bases. Gelatine .solution dissolves lime 
aud calcium phosphate much more freely than cold 
water, forming with the latter a dellrrite compound, 
which probably forms part of the tis.siie of hones. 

In Teelmology, the torirr gelatirre, althongk 
usually applied to only one variety of the suh- 
.stance obtained hy dissoU-ing the .soluble portion 
of the gelatinous tissues of animals, nevertheless 
properly belongs also to Isinglass (q.v.) and Glue 
(q.v,), which arc modifications of the same 
material. Vegetable jelly is also analogous. 
Gelatine and glue signify the more or less pure and 
carefully prepared jelly of inanmialian animals; 
hut the term isinglass is only applied to certain 
gelatinous parts of fishes, wliicli from their exceed- 
ing richness in gelatine, are usually merely dried 
and used without any other preparation tli'an that 


of minute division for the purpose of facilitating 
their action. 

Gelatine proper is prepared for commerci.'il pur- 
poses from a variety of animal substance, s, hut 
chietly from the softer parts of the hides of oxen 
and calves and the skins of sheep, such as the 
thin portion which covers the belly, the ears, &c. ; 
also from hones and other parts of animals. One of 
the best, if not the best of the varietie.s of gelatine 
manufactured in Great Britain, is the ‘sparkling 
gelatine’ of Messrs Cox of Gorgie, near Edinhnrgli, 
which is remarkable for its great purity aiul 
strength, or gelatinising power, uiul is purillod hy 
processes patented hy them. The materials they 
use arc carefully selected portions of ox only 
imported from South America, Another prepara- 
tion, made hy Mackay of Edinburgh fiom calvcs’- 
feet, is deserving of special mention. 

Tlie general method adopted with skiii-parings 
or hide-clippings is first to wash the picco.s very 
carefiilly; they arc then cut inlo small pioee.s aud 
placed in a weak solution of oau.stic soda for a 
week or ten day.s. 'VYlieu this process of digesLion 
lias been sulliciently carried on, the pioce.s of skin 
are then transferred to revoUiiig cylindei's supplied 
with an iilmiidaneo of clean cold water, and after- 
wards are placed .still wet in another eliainher lined 
with wood, in which they luu hleaolmtl and purified 
hy exposure to the fumes of huniiiig sulphur ; they 
next receii-e their final washing w-Rli cold ivater, 
which removes the snlplmrous acid. 'I’lie next 
operation is to tvansfur them to tho gelariiiising 
pots. Water is poured in with the pieces, and kept 
at a high toninei-alme hy muan.s of the stuam in tlie 
cases surrounding the pots. 

By tills means the gelatine is quite dissolved out 
of tlie skill, and is strained oil' whilst still hot ; it 
is qionred out in thin layers, which ns soon as they 
arc sufficiently cooled and cmiholidatod are cut 
into small plates, usually ohlring, and laid on 
nets, stretched horizontally, to dry. It is then out 
into shreds and is ready for market. 

Another process, introduced hy Mr SwiiKslmriie, 
consists in treating pieces of calfskin hy water 
alone, without the soda and sulphur proeessuH j tlie 
jiicces, after simple washing, huing transferred at 
once to the pots to he acted upon hy tlie steam. 
Inferior gelatine is made from hones and other 
parts of animals ; and it i.s understood that the 
enoriiions number of ral.s killed in the sowers and 
abattoirs of P.aris are used by the gelnlino-iiiakors. 
Tlie French luanufacturers succeed licttov than 
any others in clarifying these inferior gelatines, 
and they rarely make any others ; tliey run their 
plates out very thin, wliicli gives theiii greater 
transparency ; ami they colour them with must 
brilliant coloui-s, aud form very fiue-rollcd sheets, 
tempting the eye with an appearance of great 
delicacy and purity. 

Gelatine wiould never he judged hy the eye 
alone. Its purity may ho very easily tested tluis ; 
soak it in cold water, and then pour upon it a .small 
qiiaulity of boiling water; if pare it will form a 
tliickish, clear, straw-coloured solution, free from 
smell, hut if made of impure materials it will give 
off a vevy oll'ensive odour, and have a yellow gluey 
consistency. No article nianufactui od requii'cs 
such careful selection of material and such nice and 
cleanly manipulation to en.sure a good marketable 
character; and tlioso anxious for purity should 
avoid _ all artilioially coloured varieties, ' however 
temptingly got up, unless they are required for 
merely decorative purpo.scs and not for food. Of 
late years the commercial uses have greatly 
increased. Gelatine is the foundation of the dry- 
plate sy.sleni of phot()grai)hy, and hy its means 
the science has been revolutionised ami' its capabili- 
ties extended to an extraordinary degree. To the 
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printing jiroce.ss as employed hy JMefc.srs Goiipil of 
Paris and others the world is indebted for cheap 
and at the same time hif^hly'artistic copies of many 
ailmirahle pictures. It is further very exten.sively 
used by druggi.sts for ooatiiip pills and nauseous 
drives, liquid and .solid, which are thins rendered 
tasteluss ; and by confectioners for some kinds of 
swpetnieat.s. For the value of gelatine as food, see 
Diet ; and for applications of gelatine to the jnir- 
pose of hook illustration, see Ir.LUSTli.VTiON. See 
also Photogeai’HV. 

( )ne of the qualities of gelatine is its power to 
form chemical comhinatioiia with certain organic 
matters ; hence, when it is mixed and dissolved in 
a lliiid containing such matters, it combines, and 
tlie compound is ]irecipitated. It would appear 
that tills combiiialioii, however, is threadlike in its 
arrangemoiit, and that the cvo.sHiiig llireads form a 
line network through the fluid, which, in falling, 
carries down all llo.atiiig .siihstances that by 
their presence render the liipiid cloudy ; hence its 
great value in cliirifyiiig hper and oilier liquids. 
For this reason isinglass, which has been found the 
he.st gelatine for the ]iiii'pose, is very largely con- 
siiiiied by brewers. 

I^arioii.s kinds of animal food are valued for the 
ahiiiidaiice of gelatine they contain, ns the Trepang 
and lleolie-de-Mer (species of Holothnvia), shark.s’ 
fins, lisli-maw.s, ray-skins, elepli.aiit hide, rhinoceros 
hide, and the softer parts, all of which are luxuries 
amongst the Ghiiiese, dapaiiose, Sinnie.se, Malays, 
&e. Turtlo-sholls, or the upper and lower parts' of 
the shield [citrajinrc and jiladnni), constitute the 
callipash and oallqieo of the ejiioure, and foim, in 
the hands of the experienced cook, a rich gelatinous 
soup. The lleshy parts of the turtle, calves’ head 
anil foot, and nuiiiy other things might lie enmner- 
ated as vahialilc ohielly ia coiisequcnee of tlieir 
riolmess in this material! 

GoldCVlUlUl. See tlUELDERL.VND. 

(IcliditllU, a genus of Al^w Flnrklcw (see Sb.I.- 
WEEliS). 0. mrtihdjmcuin and the allied Uraci- 
laria IkhenoUks are said to he utilised in the 
bnilding of the edible hirds’-nosts, so mncli prized 
by the Oliiiioso (see, Imwci’ev, Edidle Bimi.s’- 
jfEST). 'I'licse and allied .siipcias are Inrg'eJy u.scd 
for food in the East, as yielding whoksome jellies. 

Gcll, )Sin IVlnlj.tM, English antiiinary and 
classical scholar, was horn at Hopton in Derby- 
shire in 1777. lie was educated at Je.sns College, 
Camhridge, graduating in 1798, after which lie held 
for some time a fellowship at Eniiiiannel College, 
lie devoted his time principally to aiitiniiarian 
re.searcli and geograpliical studies, and pninlislied 
works on the topography of Troy ( 1804), Pompeii 
{4vol.s. 1817-32), and Home (1834); itineraries of 
Greece ( 1810), the Morea ( isn), and Attica (1817), 
as irell as a hook on the Ocuqraphy and Antiquities 
of Ithaca (1808), and a Jowmij in the Morea 
(1823). Of these work.s the best was that on 
the antiquities and topography of Pompeii. E’or 
some yoar.s after 1814 lie was one of the ohamher- 
lains of Caroline, consort of George IV. He died 
at Naples, Fehniary 4, 1830. 

ficllertj or KlLLil.tiiT, the famous dog of 
Prince Llewellyn, which, left in charge of liis 
infant child, after a des]icrate battle killed a wolf 
that had entered the house. The prince on his 
retnrii, seeing the cradle ovorliiriied and the Hour 
.sprinkled with blood, thought the hound had 
killed his child, and at once plunged his sword 
into its side. A moment after he found the child 
safe under the cradle and the wolf l.ying dead, and 
saw too late the faithfulness of his dog. Gellert 
was buried niidei' a tomb which stands to this day 
in the lovely village of Beddgelert, near the south 
base of Snoivdon. The stoiy is the subject of a 


heantifnl ballad by the Hon. Williani-Ilohert 
Spencer ( 176i)-]834), second son of the fifth Earl of 
Sunderland, who hecaiiie also third Duke of Marl- 
horongli. He was the father of two colonial 
hishop.s, and the author of riiiich fashioiiahle poetry 
long forgotten, witli this one ballad that will not die, 

WeLshmen not only show the grave of the faith- 
ful Gellert, hut fix i205 as the date at which he 
wa,s given to the prince hy his father-in-law. Un- 
fortunately for them the story was long before 
current in Europe, with a snake instead of a wolf 
as the enemy. It i.s the first tale in the oldest 
Latin prose version of the Hcven TI7sc Masters, 
entitled Dulopnthos, written about 1184, and 
nearly a oeiitiiry before (about 1090), it had 
existed in Syntipns, a Greek versinn of the Book 
of Bindihdd, the eastern prototype of the Seven 
irisc Masters. From the Latin Dolopathos, or 
from oral tradition, the story was taken into sub- 
sequent versions of the If7.se Masters, and also into 
the Ocsta liomanorum. It occurs also in the TAhcr 
dclhiii is oi Etienne de Bnnrhon, wlio tolls ii.s that ilie 
grave was visited hy the sick, and it reappears in the 
Ilistoria Sepfem Sapientum llumir, the parent of 
WjTikyn de Wordo’s Ilistori/ of the Seven IVisi; 
Masters of Borne ( l.oO,}). TJic sliiry of the Dog and 
the Snake thus occurs in all the western group of the 
Bool of Simlihad ; and of eastern texts or of ver- 
sions derived from these, it is found in the Syriac, 
Persian, Greek, Hebrew, Latin (John of Capua’s 
Bireetorimn llumunu; Vita'), and the old Siiaiiish 
(translated from an old Arabic ver.sion now lost), 
it doe.s not occur in the modern Arahio version 
(the Seven Va/.ir.s), which is incorjiorated with the 
Book of the Thonunui and One Nii/ht.s, In the 
Sindibild B'tmn (written in 1374), a Ikrsiaii metri- 
cal version, a cat is substituted for a dog. Again, 
in the 1‘unelmlanlra version it is a mongoose or 
iclineiinion that kills the snake ; in the Hitopadesa 
it is a weasel. Dr Beal has translated a version 
from the Vinaya Pitabi of the Chinese Buddhist 
hooks (412 A.n.’), itself said to he due to a mnoh 
older Jiidiaii original, supposed to date from over 
200 ij.c. This Dr Beal con.siders the oldest form 
of the Banehat antra story. See vol. ii. of Pojnilar 
'Bales and Fictions ( 1887), hy AV. A. Clonstoii, who 
corrects some errors in the neconnt in Baring- 
Gould’s Popvlar Myths of the Middle Ayes. 

€cllert, CiiiiisTiAN Fi/ncTiTEGOT'r, a German 
poet and moralist, was horn July 4, 1715, at llaini- 
chon, in the Erzgebirge, Saxony, and was educated 
at the university of Leijizig. After spending some 
yeais in Leaching, in 1751 he received a professorship 
at Leipzig, whore he lectured on poetiy, eloquence, 
and morals, to largo and eiitlinsinstic airdiences, 
until his death, 13th Decomhev 1709. His import- 
ance in German literature is due to the fact that 
around him gathered those who revolted again.st 
the pedantries and frigid formalities of Gottsched 
and his school, and lluis pioneered the way for the 
more brilliant reaction of Goethe and Schiller. 
Gellert came to occupy this position partly on 
account of his writing.s, hut more on account of his 
personal character, A man of sincere piety, a 
moral outlui,siast, and with a gemiinoly good kind 
heart, he wa.s beloved hy his .stndoiits, and they 
carried liis authority beyond the walls of his lecture- 
room. Ills writings consist principally of Faheln 
wid Eraithlungcn and Gcistlichc Birder, both sots 
great favonrile.s from the simplicity and iiatural- 
iiess of their style, and, in the case of the fatter, 
then- unali'eoted piety. His Sienimtiiche Werke 
appeared in 10 vols. hr 1769-74 ; new ed. 1867. See 
his Life hj'- Boring (1833). 

CiclliUS, Aulus, a Latin author, who flouiisliod 
ill the 2d century of onr era, and is supposed 
to have been horn at Rome, and to have studied 
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Tihilo^iniiliv al. Athens, aftci' which lie jiractised 
law at Itoine without ahamloning his literaiy iiiir- 
suits. His well-known work, the Nodes Atticrr, 
hei^uii ihiring the long nights of wintev in a countiy- 
housB near Athens, and eomiileted during the later 
years of his life, is a collection of ini&cellaneons and 
ill-arranged in utter on language, antirpities, history , 
and literatuiG, in 20 hooks, of which the Stli is 
wanting. It contains many extracts from Greek 
and Latin authors no longer extant. The heat 
edition is that of Hertz (3 vol.s. Berlin, ISS3-85) ; 
see aKo the .same editor's Opuscnhi Gclhuna (ISSli). 

Gcluliau.seil, a town of Prussia, .stands on the 
Ivinzig and on the .slopes of a vine-clad hill, 26 
miles XE. of Erankfort-on-the-JIain. Here, on 
an island in the Kinzig, Erederick Barharossa 
Imilt an iniiierial residence (the ‘Pfalz’); and in 
1109 lie conferred iiiinn the village the freedom of 
the empire. After being transferred to the counts 
of Haiiaii ill IdS.I, Geliihansen began to decay. It 
has several old huildinos, as the town-house, some 
towers, the C'alholio chnrcli, ‘ princes’ linnse,’ A'c. 
Pop. 3095. 

Cilelou, tyrant of Gela and aftenvard.s of Syra- 
cuse, was a .scion of a iiohle family of the former 
city, and contrived to become succes-or to Hippo- 
crates, its tyrant, in 491 iSix yeain later ho 
made hiuiself master of Syracuse also, which then 
heoame the .seat of hi.s government, and to which 
he Liansferred the m.ajority of the inhabitants of 
Gela. His inliiience soon extended itself over the 
half of Sicily. Gelon refused to aid the Greeks 
against Xerxe.s, a.s they declined to comply with 
his demand that he .should he appointed eom- 
inandei-in-chief. He heeaine euihroiled with the 
Carthaginians because of their attack upon his 
ally, Theron of Agvigentum, and defeated them in 
a great viotoiy at Himera, on the .same day, accord- 
ing to tradition, on svhich the Greeks Nvou the 
battle of Salaiiiis. The clemency and wisdom of 
Gehm rendered him so generally beloved that 
when he appeared imavmed in an assemhly of the 
people, and declared himself ready to resign his 
power, he w.as unanimously haileil as the deliverer 
and sovereign of .Syracuse. Gelon died in 47S B.c., 
and his memory was held in such respect a eeiitiny 
and a half after, that, when Tiinoleon razed to the 
ground all the statues of former tyrants, those of 
Gelon alone were spared. 

Gelsciniiiiii iiitidniii {G. smpcm'reiis), the 
yellow or Carolina jasmine (nat. ord. Loganiaceic ), 
Is a climhiiig plant of the Atlantic .southern United 
States, having large, axillary, fragrant, clustered 
blossoms and perennial dark-green leavc.s. The 
dried rhiz-ome and rootlets are n,sed in medicine, 
and contain an alkaloid, gelseinine, CjjHinNOj, to 
which the plant owes its physiological action. 
When the iiowdered rhizome, or any of the pharma- 
ceutical pre]iarations made from it, is taken inter- 
nally in medicinal do.ses there ensues a feeling of 
languor, rntli slight depression of the circulation 
and lowering in the fieipiency and force of the 
jiulse. In larger doses it act.s as an active poison, 
causing cardiac depression, muscular weakne.s.s, and 
marked^ di.stiirhance of vision — wide dilatation of 
the pniul .and frequently srpiinting and pto-sis. ’The 
central neri'ous system in man is also affected, the 
gait hecomes staggering, geneial .sensibility is mncli 
inip.aired, the respiration i.s .slow' and laboured, and 
the bodily temperature is lowered. If death re.sults 
it is from failure of respiration. A solution of the 
alkaloid applied directly to the eye causes dilata- 
tion of the pupil and paralysis of accommodation. 
In medicine gelseniinm is u.sed to reduce the tem- 
perature in malarial and other .sthenic fevers ; it is 
also used in neuralgia, rlienmatism, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, and other inflammatory clisease. 5 . 


CJelsenkirclieil, a modoim maimfactnring 
town of Westphalia, 4 miles NW. of Bochum. It 
owe,s to co.al and iron its ii.se from .a mere village 
since 1860. Pop. (1880) 14.6L5 ; (1885) 20,289. 

4xC»i, a term often used to signify a precious 
stone of small .size, such as may ho u.sed for setting 
in a ring, or for any similar piuiiosc of ornament; 
lint .sometimes by mineralogists in a sense which 
they h.ave them.-.elve.s aibitrarily allixod to it, for 
the" purpose of scientific clas.sification, ,as the de.sin'- 
niLtion of an order nr fcnnil;/ of minerals, generally 
hard enough to scratch quartz, insoluble in .acids, 
infusible before the blowpipe, without metallic 
lustre, hut mostly hrillmnt and heaiitifnl. Among 
them are included some of the minerals which, in 
popular language, are most generally known as gems 
— rnliy, .sapphire, spinel, topaz, beryl, emeiahl, 
tounii.aline, hyacinth, zircon, fee.— and some other 
rarer minerals of similar cliaracler ; hut along with 
tlie.se are ranked minerals, often coarser varictie.s 
of the .Slime .specie.s, ivliicli me not ()cms in the 
ordinary .sense of the word, as cineiy and common 
coi-undum, whilst diamond and some other precinns 
stones, much used us gems, .are excluded, (see 
Streeter’s Frcdotis Stones (Ih<! Gems ( 1879). While 
the term gem is thus used currently (o denote 
jewels and precious stones, it is strictly aiqdi- 
cahle only to such luavd and iirccions .si ones ,as 
have heen worked by engraving. When the on- 
graved design i.s sunk in the stone the gem forms 
an intaglio, signet, nr seal, and wlion the subject i.s 
in relief the gem i.s a Cameo (q.v.). The rarer and 
more costly in-ecion.s stones, such as the dinmoml, 
ruby, emerald, and sapphire, are seldom treated by 
engraving, because, in addition to the oxce.ssiv'e 
difficulty of working them by engravers’ mclhods, 
their value principally demuids mi their hrillianoo 
of sparkle and colour. The stones of the mmi-en- 
graver.areahno.sl exclusively the varhmsly coloured, 
mottled, and handed v.arieties of chalcedony quartz, 
which are differently named according to the iiiipcav- 
ance they pre.sent. Ifroiu the goin-ougraver's jioinfc 
of view, the most important stones are cavnelian, 
sard, chry.sopraBe, jilasina, hloodslono, Jas])er, agate, 
and onyx. As these names indicate only differences 
of colour and .shades, degrees of transl'ueeney, and 
alternations of hands, all of which characterihiics 
merge into each other, they are inca)iahlci of precise 
delinition. The handed stone, generally called 
Onyx (q.v.), is u.sed as the principal material for 
cameo-engraving, the redief suhjeet being worked 
in one coloured hand or stratum on a ground of a 
different colour. 

The art of gem-engraving developed from the 
enstomary use of seals among the ancient Egyptians 
and other early civilised cominunitics of the East. 
In addition to ahnnd.ant remains of seals of high 
antiquity, we have ample testimony to their im- 
portant functions from numerous rol’ercnces in 
e.arly literature. Tims, in 
Genesis, xxxviii. 18, we 
re.ad thiitTanuirdomamled 
of .Indah his signet as a Yn 

pledge; iiiul Pharaoh, in Vrf Aul rh/ 
investing Joseph with tlie 
office of principal luinister, , 

gave him lii.s signet-ring 
as a token of authority. ” jl ' )'x 

The early .seals of the 
Egyptians were out iu 
the form of tho scarahicus -j— 

or sacred beetle, with tho Pig. l. — Cnrneliun Etriucan 
intaglio design engraved iSoavuliicus ; C'ontiuiv and 
in a flat ha.se ; and in this Deer, 
form they wore followed 

by the early Greeks and tho Etruscans, Among 
the Chaldeans, Bahyhmian.s, and As.syrians the 
primitive seals took the form of cylinders, around 
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■\vliicli the intaglio device wit's engraved. An im- 
pi'e.s.Hion in fsoft clay or other iiiedinin was ohtaineil 
from sncli seals hy gently rolling the cylinder over 
the surface to ha iinjircs.sed. Tlie earliest of .such 
int.aglios were cut in steatite, .serpentine, and other 
coin))aratively soft stones ; hut these materials 
liy degrees gave way to the harder and more 
enduring materials in which it was possible to 
scnlpbnrQ line details with great iuinntene.ss. 
Tlie cylindrical signet of Darins I. of Persia, 
engraved in chalcedony', and preserved totheprasent 
day, is an example of the art at its highest develop- 
ment among tlie Asiatic monarchies. 

From the nature of the subjects engraved on 
gems, and from the method in which they were 
mounted, it is evident that they soon came to ho 
employed otherwise than as signets. Gems came 
to be worn as personal ornaments mounted in rings 
and in other setbiiigs, tliey were treasured as woi-ks 
of art, and tliey rvere treated as cliarnis to avert 
evil and to win .success and tlie favour of gods and 
men. For the hreastplale of tlie .Jewish high- 
priest, Mose.s was iii.striicted to ‘take two onyx 
stones, and grave on them the names of tlie chihli'en 
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of Israel. . . . iVitli the work of an engraver on 
stone, like the engravings of a signet, shall thou 
engrave tlie two Htoue.s’ (Exodus, xxviii. 9-11). 
With the extension of the uses of gems, the forms 
of the stones also changed j in the case of cydindem 
Ih'st into cones engraved on the base, then into 
hemis]ilierical stones, ultimately taking a Hat thin 
form through which the light would pass suHicient 
to show the engraving hy transmitted light; and 
with this view the stones wore somotiiiies convex 
and cut ni cahof/inii. Ancient gems, like ancient 
coins, were generally irregular in onlliiie, hut at all 
times their prevailing form was oval. 

The earlier engraved gems of the Greeks, as 
already mentioned, were in lire form of scarabs. 
In tlie.se the ciigr.ivod intaglio was encloseil in a 
gnilloohe or engrailed border, and the engraving 
was still' and formal, in every respect like Etruscan 
work. Gem-engraving in Greece 
reached its highest perfection dur- 
ing the three centuries wliich pre- 
ceded the Christian era, and the 
names of some of the most famous 
artists of that penod have been 
handed down to the present day. 
Ill Kome tlie art rvas encouraged, 
and ilonrishod till tlie period of 
the Aiitoiiines, after wliieli it 
rapidly decliiiod ; and such By- 
zantine work as exists is rnde rn 
Kg. 3. ^ execution, and interesting only 
Greek Siu-d, with from the fact th.at with it Chris- 
Iiidiaii Baeohus. timr anbjoct.s begin to appear in 
gems. Cameo-engraving was not 
practised till the days of imperial Rome. 

The .subjects of ancient gems embrace the 
whole circle of ancient art, and follow the laws 
of its development, animal forms being succeeded 


hy' those of deities and .subjects derived from the 
liattles of Greeks and Amazons and (Jentanns, 
the exploits of Hercules and other heroes; then 
by' scenes fioni tragedians and later myths; and 
liually by portraits, historical representations, 
and allegories. The inscriptions consist of the 
names of deities, heroes, .and .subjects; dedi- 
cations to deities ; the names of ai'tists, soine- 
limes ill the genitive case, hut often aocoin]ianied 
hy' the verb cpuci, ‘ fecit ;’ addre.sses to individuals ; 
giiomie or other sayings, indicating that the gems 
are aiimlets against demons, thieves, and various 
evils, or clianns for piociiriiig love; the names of 
ilie poH.sesaors, and soinetiines luhiresses, occasion- 
ally even disticlis of poetry', and I'.arions mottoes. 
These inscriptions were often added hy subsequent 
possessors, and are not of the ago nf the gem itself. 

With the decline of the arts generally, the art of 
gem-engr.iving sank during the middle ages, to he 
awakened again only' through the patronage of the 
Medici family' in Italy in the ITith contnry, and 
with vary'iiig fortunes it eontinnod to he pr.aotised 
till the early part of the 19th century. iStriclly 
clas.sical models, and to a large extent classical 
subjects, have been chosen hy modern engraver, 
and towards the end of the IStii century the practice 
of foisting modern imitations on Imyers of gems as 
genuine Greek works of the best period lieoamo 
very prevalent. Prince Poniatowsky, who in- 
herited a .small collection of ancient gems from 
Stanislaus, last king of Poland, enprioyed the 
most skilful engravers of his day to till up his 
caliinet with imitation antiques on wliioli the 
n, antes of the most eminent engravers of antiquity' 
were forged. Tlie Poniatntr,sl;y' J'orgorie.s did tmioli 
to liriim- gom-cugraving into disreptite, and to 
lower the t'alne of even line and undoubted works. 
The diagnosis of gems lias been tendered a work of 
extreme dillicnlty ; and, ns the modern imiiaior 
j)os.sos,sus ccnveni(.‘nce.s for his tnslc wliich were not 
at the ilisposal of the ancient artist, works of high 
artislic merit and great linish are more likely to he 
modevn than ancient. 

In modern times a considerable trade has been 
carried on in tlie jireparation of .utilicial gems, 
Itolli cameos and intaglios, for joM'elry puvpose.s and 
for the cnliinots of collectors. The most famon-s 
and snccessfnl maker of pastes ivas .James Tassie, 
a native of Pollokslm,ws, near Glasgow, who in 
the latter half of the 18th century' settleil in Lon- 
don, ainl then, with mavvelhius industry, succeeded 
in copying upwards of 15,000 of tlie most famous 
ami artistic gems of ancient and modern times. 
But Tassie’s activity was not conlined to tlio copy'- 
ing of gems .alone. He iiroduced in cameo a large 
series of portraits of his most famous contem- 
poraries, and, wliile ids whole productions are now 
highly prized, those large cameos are in great 
requcsl, and conmiaml liigh and steadily-increasing 
prices. 

Paste copies of existing gems are made with 
comparative ease, liy obtaining an impression from 
the original in very lino moist Tripoli earth or 
rotten-stone, wliioli mould is carefnlly dried. A 
piece of glass of tlie required colour and size is then 
laid over tlio mould, and placed in a furnace, wliicli 
is raised to a heat sniliciont to melt the glass, 
causing it to flow over and aconrately fill the 
mould. When a eanieo is being made, the raised 
portion alone is so moulded in opaque wliite glass, 
and, its back being ground flat and .smootli, it is 
ecmenled to a mount of any desired colour. In 
some cases the mount iistdf is melted to tlie already' 
formed relief portion, which for this purpose, after 
{'rinding away of the siiperlhions "lass, is reintvo- 
dneed into the furnace einliedded in .a Tripoli 
mould to allow of the nioimt being melted over it. 
Portrait cameos are made from wax models, oasts 
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i)f wliicli are talceti in t!ie same way as moulds are 
obtained fi'oni {■ein=-. 

Por the making of imitation gems or precious 
stones (engiaved or not) from ghi=.s specially Jire- 
paied and eolnnieil, as ucll as fur the production 
of actual Imt aititioial precious stones hy chemical 
methods, see .Stuxes (Pkecious), as also Dia- 
JioN'D, Kuiiy, Peahl, Ac. Por seals, see Seal. 

The chief implement irsed hy the ancient en- 
giavens appears to have been 'made hy splittiiiff 
C(jrnndiim into splints by a heavy liammer, and 
tlien living these points like glaziers’ diamonds 
into iron instriiineuts, -with which the rvoik was 
executed hy the hand [ferra reiiisei). Tlie drill, 
icrchru, was also extensively used for hollowing 
out the deeper and larger parts of the work, and 
cmeiy powder, the smtiris or Naxian stone, for 
polishing. The so-called ivheel, a minute disc of 
cupper, secured to the end of a spirnlle, and 
moistened with emery powder or diamond dust, 
and driven hy a lathe, dues not a])])ear to have 
come into use till the Byzantine epoch. It has 
been coujectui'erl tliat tiie artist used lenses of 
some kind, or globes filled with water, to execute 
his minute work : Init the ancient, like the modern 
engraver, rather fel t than saw his way. All these 
processes ueie not employed hy the same artist, 
tor, besides the engraver {imhiior canning, dactij- 
theie was a polisher {jwlitor), not to 
mention arrangers {I’ompositoirs ffuninantm), and 
meroliants {r/( iiuiiani, niaiiffnncs f/CMiinuritm) who 
dioi-e a llomishing trade in emeralds and pearls 
and engraved stones in the (lay.s of Horace. 

The principal writers of antiquity who treated of 
gems are Onomaciitus or the Pseudo-Orpheus, 
Dionysiu-s Periogetes, Theophrastus, and Pliny, 
whose cliapter is compiled from antecedent Greek 
and Eoman authors. Isidorus, 630 A.D., gives an 
account of the principal stones i so do Paellus and 
Marhoilus in the 11th ceiituiy. 

.Sec JIariette, P'unet GmiUcs (P.iris, 1760); Kasne, 
Daeriptm Catalo.riue of Enorared Gma (Lend. 1791); 
MiUin, Tnti'oUuction d VMiidc dis Piemt Gravies 
(Pans, 1797); Krause, Pprpotclcs (Halle, 1850); Eng, 
Antique Gems and Pings (3d ed. 2 voLs. 1872), and 
Bundlook of Enuvaved Gems (2d ed. 1^5) ; Bucher, 
Gescli. dev tecknischcii Kilnste ( 1875) ; Billings, Seience 
of Gem, &o. (Lend. 1S75); Pannier, Les Zajiidams 
Eeancah dii Moym Age (Paris, 1872); Jone.s, Mistori/ 
and Mmtci-ii of Pi-eeiom Stones (18S0); Gatty, Gatn- 
logue of the Engraved Gems in the Golleciion of J. Mayer 
(1879) ; Catalogue of the Engraved Gems in the Pritish 
Museum (Lend. 1889). 

Geiiiiirat .See Talmud. 

_ Gemini (‘the Twins'), tlie third constellation 
m the zodiac. See Castor arc Pollux. 

Gcmistiis. See Pletho. 

Gemmation. See Eepeoductiox. 

Gammi Pass, a narrow path, nearly 2 rntlef, 
long, which cro.sses the Alps at a height of 7553 
feet, and connects the .Swiss cantons of Bern aiul 
Yalois, 

Gemot. See Folkmoot, Village Communi- 
ties, Vi ITENAGEMOTE. 

GeiIlS-i>ok iOri/.v Unzelhi], a specie.s of ante- 
lope, (lescrrhed hy some natuiali.sts as the Oryx, 
uut ■\vnieli, Leing a iiativ'e of South Africa only, 
oaiJiiot lie tlie Cry.': of^ the ancients, although it 
Is certainly a nearly allied species. It is a Iieavy 
stout animal, about the size of a stag, with roxi^li 
rei'ersed hair on the neck and along the ridge of 
the back ; large pointed ears ; and almost perfectly 
straight horns fully two feet long, in the plane of 
the forehead, little diverging, and oh.sciirely ringed 
at the linse. The colomvs are harshly contrasted 
dark rusty gray above, and wliite on thenniler parts’ 
separated hy a broad dark-brown or black hand; 


the head white, with black tiansver.se hands; the 
thighs black, and the legs white. Tlie hoots aie 
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Gems-hok. 

reiiuirkaldy long, adapted to the rocky mountaiu- 
on.s district', which the luiiimil freqni'iits. The 
Gcins-hok makes .such use of its lioins ns .some 
times even to heat oil' the lion. It inluildU dis. 
triets fiee from wood, and is generally finunl in 
p;ui.s or in vciy .small herds. 

Gciin^itaiio, a small town of ‘1008 inh.ThUants, 
27 miles E. of Itome, containing an old castle of 
the Colonna family, and tlie far-famed jiilgriniage- 
chapel of the Madomui del Bnoii ConsigRo. .See 
The Virgin Mother of (-food Counsel, hy JJr G. P. 
Dillon { 1885). 

GcU(1armc.s (Pr-, ‘men-at-arms’) woi'e orig- 
inally mounted lancers, armed at all points, and 
attended hy live inferior soldiers, who wore fur- 
ni-shecl hy the holders of I’lcl's ; tUe.se were re]ilacod 
hy Charles VII.’.s nompcignies- d'ordonnnnn, wliicli 
were dissolved in 1787, one company of goiular- 
ineric being retained as the bodyguard of Louis 
XVr. Since the lievolution, except for a short 
interval at the Restoration, the gmularraes h:wo 
constituted a military police, which superseded the 
old iiiwMimtssce, and comprises both cavalry and 
infantry; divided into legions and companies, ami 
tliese latter into brigades, the oisrani.sation of the 
force corresponds to the teriitoriaf divisions of tlie 
army. The men receive much higher pay than the 
rest of the army, of whieh, however, tile corps is 
a part, its memliers being drafted from the line 
for tins service. Germany also sinoo 1808 has had 
its gcudarmen. See Polil'K. 

GeiMlci> a graninmtical disLiiiction hetween 
woids corre.s] ion ding directly or metaphorically to 
the natural dhslinotion of sex. Names ajijilicil to 
the male .sex arc .said to he ot the masculine gender ; 
those ajiplied to the female sox, Jem in inn ; while 
words that are neither luascnlino nor fcniinino are 
said to be neuter or of neither gender. In modern 
English we have im aucli thing os merely gram- 
matical gender, save wlicn sox is implied mela- 
phoiicallji to inaniiiiata things (a sliip, a steam- 
engine, Ac.) hy such a figure of H]ioech as per- 
Bonifleation ; hut in Old English, as well as in 
Banskiit, Greek, and Latin, the greater part of 
inanimate things are either masculine or feminine, 
the others being neuter ; and this distinction ot 
gender is marked hy the terminations of the nom- 
inative and otlier ease-endings. Grammatiral 
gender went gradually out of use after the Norman 
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Connizesfc, tlie norihern dialects being the earliest 
to discard it. In Hebrew there Is no neuter, all 
names being either iniisciiline or feminine, as also 
in the modern Boinance tongues, Italian, Fiench, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. German, again, in this 
p.aiticuhir reseinhles Old English and the classical 
tongues. See GitAMiuAH. 

Genealogy. See Pedioree. 

General, or General Officer, is an officer 
of the general staff of the army. A field-niarshal 
or geneiul commanding-iii-ehiof would in the Held 
usually eoiuniand .several Army Cor]).s ((pv.), a 
general one corps, a lieutenant-general one Divi- 
sion (cj.v.), a major-general one Biigade (q.v.). 
11 rig.adier- generals in the llritish army are usually 
colonels in teiimorary command of brigades. There 
aie many in India. In 1880 there were 5 field- 
m.arshals in the British army, 1.3 generals, 43 
lieutenant-generals, and 117 major-generals. Com- 
paratively few of the.se hold eommand.s, and if 
unemployed foi" live years in either rank they 
are cam]iulaorily retired. Also, a major-general 
nmat retire if lie reache.s sixty-tu'o ivithont being 
piomotcd, and a lieulonant-geiieral or general at 
si.xty-seven. Pioniotion amongst the generals is 
by seniority, nnle&.s there are good grounds for a 
contrary course, hnt promotion to field-iuanslial is 
made by the sovereign without respect to seniority. 
Colonels, if under llfty-five (sixty-two if holding 
temporary rank as major-genera'l), and stated to 
ho competent by the oomniander-in-chief, are 
eligible for promotion to geticviiVa rank, and the 
seniors aie usually taken to 1111 vacancies as they 
ooour ; hut at any time a colonel may he promoted 
for distinguished conduct. 

As regards pay, when actively employed a 
general coininanding-in-ohief receives £10, ISs. a 
day j a general not in chief command, £8 j a lieu- 
tenant-general, £3, lO.s. ! a inajor-geiioral, £3; and 
a hrigadier-goneral, £2, lO.s., all excliusivo of allow- 
ances for forage, &o. When on half-pay a lield- 
miu\slml receives £1300 a year, tlie others £800, 
£630, and £500 respectively. When retired a general 
receives £1000 a year, a lieuteiiant-goiieral £830, 
and a major-general £700 j but there arc various 
modilieations alleoting these amounts. 

The rank of captain- (joncral, supeiior even to 
ii eld-marshal, la held by the sovereign ex officio, and 
is borne by the colonel of the Ilonourahle Artillery 
Company of London, hut otherwise it has not been 
conferred upon any ofllccr of the British army during 
the lOtli century. 

In the United States the rank of general, a 
higher rank than had before existed, wos created 
by act of congress in 1866, and conferred on General 
Grant. It was sulisoquently conferred on Shennan 
and on Sheridan. The liighest rank held by Wash- 
ington was tliat of lieutenant-general, which is 
also usually that of the general-in-ohief of the army. 
There is, of course, but one lieutenant-general; and 
by law there can ha hut three major-generals and 
six hrigadier-generals. Tlie gauefaTs yearly pay 
is 113,500; the lieuLenant-genernrs is 1}11,000; the 
major-generars, $7300; the hiigadier-geneiaTs, 
$3500. In the militia thei'e arc ranks with like 
nam6.s, and the title of general as a form of 
address is conseqnently of embarrassing frequency 
in tlie United States. 

General, iu the Roman Catholic Church, the 
supreme head, under the pope, of the nggi'egated 
coinmnnitioB throughout Christondom belonging 
to a religious order (though the ahhcii abbcitum 
of the Benedictines is not actually styled 
‘general’). The governing authorities of the 
inonastio orders in the Roman Catholic Clrarch 
may he arranged in three classes: (1) the 
superiors of individual convents or communities, 
217 


called in different orders by tlie various name.s of 
abbot, prior, rector, guardian, &e. ; (2) tlie pro- 
vincials, who liave authority over all the convents 
of a ‘lu'ovince’ — the piovinces being usually coin- 
cident in limit with kingdoms ; ( 3 ) the general, to 
whom not only each member of the order, but all 
the various officials of every rank aie absolutely 
subject. The general is usually elected, commonly 
by the general chapter of the order, which, iu the 
maiorit 3 ' _of orders, conaist,s properly of the piovhi- 
eiala ; with these, however, are generally as.so- 
ciated the head s of the more important monasteries, 
as also the superiors of certain anhdivisions of pro- 
vinces. Tlie office of general in most orders is held 
for three years. In that of the Jesuits it is for life ; 
hut iu all the election of the general chapter must 
he conlirmcd by the pope. In most orders, too, 
there is assignecl to the general a consultor ( adiii oni- 
tor) or associate (socius), rvho, horvever, is only 
entitled to advise, and has no authority to control 
the strperior. The gerroral also is .srrpposed to con- 
sult with and to receive reports from the various 
local snpei'iors. Ho sends, if necessary, a visitor 
to inquire into pavtiorrlar abuses, or to report rrpon 
such eonlror'ersies as may arise, and he hokls a 
general chaptor of tire order at stated times, which 
differ according to the usage of the several orders. 
The general i.s exempt from eprscnpal jriilstlic- 
tion, being subject to tiie iirimediate jurisdiction 
of the pope himself. He resides in Rome, where 
he enjoys certain privilege.?, the most import- 
ant of which is the right to sit and vote rvith 
the hishop.s in a general council of the olniroh, 
See MONACHI.9M, and the ai tides on the several 
ordera. 

General Assembly. See Assembly, 
General. 

Generalisation is the aet of coinprelieudiirg 
under a general name a number of ohjeols whion 
agree in one or more points. These point,? are 
specially attended to by the process of Absti action 
(q.v.), and are indicated by the common name. 
’Tire result of generalisation is a common name or 
general term, which stands for the many objects 
m so far only as they all agree. This process is 
closely akin to classification and to deilnition ; 
and the higher kind of generalisation is Induction 
(q-Y.). 

In logic the genus is a higher class whioh in- 
cludes a lorver, the lorver one being the S^mcies 
( q.v.) ; hut the di.stinction is relative. That which 
is a genus in relation to its species is itself a species 
in regard to a higher genus. The genus has the 
larger Extension (q.v.), the species the larger 
intension. For the great question as to whctliei' 
the genera and species have a real existence, see 
Nominalism. For genus in natural history, see 
Genus. 

Generation, a single succession in natural 
descent, the children of tire same parents ; in years 
three generations are accounted to make a 
cell tiny. 

Generation, Spontaneous, See Spontane- 
ous Generation. 

Generations, Alternation of, an interest- 
ing complication in the life-history of niaiiy plants 
and animals, tho organism producing offering 
which are unlike itself, hut rviuch in turn give rise 
to forms like the original parents. Thus, a zoo- 
phj'to buds off a swininiing-bell, and the fertilised 
ova of the latter develop into the former. Early 
in the century the poet Chaniisso, accompanying 
Kotzebue on his cirouinnavigation of the globe, 
called attention for the first time to the fact of 
alternation as observed in one of the locomotor 
tnnicatea (Salpa); the progress of marine zoology 
and the study of prarasitic rvorms gave many natural- 
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i-ts glimpie-! of other alternations ; but Steenstrmi 
was the lirst to generalise the results in his 'n'ork 
published in 1842, entitled ‘ On the Alternation of 
Generations ; or the propagation and development 
of animals through alternate generations, a peculiar 
form of fostering the young in the lower classes of 
animals.’ From hydroids and flukes he gave illus- 
trations of the ‘ natural phenomena of an animal 
jiioducing an offspring which at no time resemhlcs 
Jts parent, hut wliieh 'itself brings forth a progeny' 
tliat returns in its form and nature to the ppent,’ 
and distinguished the interi}olated greneitition as 
the or ‘ wet-nur.se. ’ His essay was steinly 

criticised by Owen in 1849, while Leuckart at- 
temi)ted to treat all the alternations as cases of 
metamorphosis. Criticism, however, has only ren- 
dered Steenstnip's generalisation more precise, an<l 
tlie observations of some of Hie foremost natural- 
ists liave .slioivn that tlie plienomena are of wider 
occurrence tlian was at first .supposed, though the 
form of the alternation varies widely in the different 
cases. 

(n) Tko Il/ij/ihin hetacoi Sexual and Asexual Me- 
production . — The simplest case to start with is that 
of many liydroids wliere a se.ssile, plant-like zoo- 
jjhyte— "a colony of zmmeron.s nutritive ‘ persons ’ — 
produces in the summer months modified reproduc- 
tive individuals wliieh are set adrift as meimsoids. 
The.se heeome sexual, and their fertilised ova 
develop into eiiihi-yos whioli settle down and give 
rise to the .se.ssile zoophyte from whicli wo starteil. 
Tlie life-liistoiy may he writlen in the formula ; 

\_M_ A 

F ^ F ' F 

(wliere M and F stand for male and female, and A 
for asexual generation). 

The life-history of the common ielly-fish ( Amelia) 

( fig. 1 ) illustrates a .similar contrast. From the 



Fig. 1. — Life-history of the coiiiiiion Jelly-fish : 

1, fTee-sTrimnaing eiiihryo {ptanjtJa ) ; 2-6, the oiiihryo fixed 
developing into a ‘ hyilni-tuha,' which (7-8) divides trans- 
versely into a iiile of iiidiriduals ; tliese in turn (9) arc 
liberated and grow (10-11) into jelly-fish. (From Haeckel.) 

large free-swimming sexual jelly-fish embryos are 
produced which develop not into jelly-fisli again, 
hut into sessile tubular organisms or ‘ liydra-tubT.’ 



A, asexual, produces S, sexual, from fertilised ovum of which 
A again arise.?. 

From these, by growth and division in an entirely 
asexual fashion, the jelly-fisli are in turn repro- 


duced. Here the sexual generation i.s the more 
stable and conspicuoii.s — the reverse of the former 
case, hut the same forinula applies, or the jirecediiig 
grapliie notation. In the free-swimiiiiiig Tunioata 
(Salpa and Doliolum) the alternation is some- 
what more complex, hut in no e.sscntial re.speot 
different. 

(6) Alternation between Sexual and Dcrjcno'ate 
Sexual Jtejjroduction.— The life-history of the com- 
mon livev-iluke, sketched in the article Fluke, is 
in most cases as follows : From the fertilised ovum 
of the fluke cUn emhryo develops, which produces 
several asexual generations, the last of which grow 
up to become sexual flukes. Now the asexual 
generations are not products of division or budding, 
but arise from what, tliouch not ova, maybe called 
precocious reproductive cells; in fact, they uri.se by 
a degenerate process of pariheiiogenetic reproduc- 
tion in early life. The facts may be thus ex- 
pre.s&ed : 



where A- and repre, sent two of Hie interpolated 

asexual generations. 

This alternation between sexual reproduction 
by fertili-scd ova and reproduction by moams of 
special cells which require no fortiliKation prevails 
in many plants — e.g. ferns and mosses. From a 
fertilised egg-cell arises the ordinary fern-plant 
with which all are familiar. This, liowovor, pro- 
duces no male or female elements, hut simply 
'siiores,’ which are able of theniselve.s (when they 
fall to the ground) to develop a new organism — 
the inconspicuous but sexual ‘ prothallus. ’ This 
hears male or female organs or both, and from the 
fertilised egg-cell Hm.s pi educed the conspicu- 
ous vegetative, sexless forn-])lant once more 
arises. The facts may ho again oxiircssecl in 
notation : 



A, the vcgrtativti hcxlcHS prcilurrs ii spore (sp.) from 

which the sexual ‘ protlmlhi.s,' ,8, nrihea, giving origin to 
lertilised egg-eelis, and tlieicby rccummciicing the cycle. 

The same formula will apply to the nio.ss. The 
familiar moss-plant hears male and female reiivo- 
ductive organs. From a ferliliBed egg-cell so pro- 
duced a sexle.ss spore-jirodueing geiicratiou at once 
develops, and grows like a iiarasite on the apex of 
the moss-plant, The spores fall to the ground, and 
grow out into threads (‘ proton eraa'), from wliieh 
there is finally budded the moss-iilant with which 
we started. 

Besides the above alternations there are other 
rhythms, some more complex, others much less 
fi’equent, into wdiich we cannot here enter. In 
soiue_ cases the life- history of the liver-fluke, by the 
division of the emhryo (.siiorocyst), combines the 
alternation.s (a) and (b) ; in some midge larvm 
juvenile partlienogene-sis alternates with the adult 
se.xual process ; in not a few case.s, as in apliide,s, 
the rhythm is between parthenogenesis and normal 
sexual reproduction ; wliile finally there is an alter- 
nation of two different sexual generations in three 
thread -worms or nematodes. 

Occurrence . — Alternation of generations is liinted 
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I. 


at in the colonial llailiolavians, is dc!liiitelj( seen in 
the fi-e.sli- water spoiif’e, is very characteiistic of the 
Cceleiiterate,s, prevails with curiuu.s coinplieations 
in the flukes, is douLtful in tapeworms, occuin in 
one form in a few Nematodes and in certain 
Cliaitopods (Syllids), is represented liy the rhythm 
between parthenonenesis and sexual reproduction 
in crustaceans and insects, and is vei-y emiihatic 
where it was first observed — in the locomotor tnni- 
cate.s. 

In the lower plants, alp;® and fungi, an alterna- 
tion between spore-producing 
and truly sexual gcneiation.s 
is frequent. In mosses and 
ferns it is almost constant, 
and yet more marked. Occa- 
sionally spore-formation or 
sex-oeli formation may he 
suppressed, and the life- 
history thus simplified. In 
the flowering plants wdiat 
corresponds to the .sexual 
generation of a fern is imich 
reduced ; it lias come to 
remain continuous with the 
vegetative asexual genera- 
tion,' on whicli it has had a 
subtle physiological reaction. 

Hints as to Kationede . — 
The origin and import of the 
above rhythin.s, and their 
relation to the theory of 
lieredity, are dillioulfc prob- 
lems. To some extent, how- 
ever, it is easy to i-ecognise 
tliat some of tlie alterna- 
tion, s only expiess with 
emphasis the fundamental organic antitlie,sis be- 
Weon nutrition and roprodiiotion. A fixed hydroid 
—passive and well nourislied, is preponderatirigly 
vegetative and asc.xual ; the reverse habit, the 
physiolomoal rebound, finds e.xpression in the 
actively locomotor .sexual .swimiuiug-liell or medu- 
soicl. In the same way, though the alternation is 
less strictly between a.sexual and sexual, the con- 
trast between the deeply -rooted, leafy, spore-bear- 
ing fern -pliant and tlioiiiconspionous, weakly-rooted, 
sligbtly-exposod, sexual protballus is .ag,ain fniula- 
mentally parallel. Alternation of generations is in 
fact an emphasised rhythm between the anabolic 
and kataholio tendencies .so fundamental in tho 
individual and racial life. To this, however, it 
will he necessary to retnni in the article Kei'EO- 
DUCTION. 

See Steensti'iip, ‘On the Alternation of Generations’ 
(Eng. trans. liay Society, 184.5); Owen’s I'arthenoi/ctiesis 
(184!)); Haeokol’s Generellc SXorpholof/ie (Berlin, 1860); 
Geddes and Thomson, The Evolution of Sae (bond. 
188!)). 


I. expre.ifies ovdiu.ary al- 
ternation between .sex- 
ual (.8) and asexual (As) 
getiei aliens ; in II. the 
nsoxiial i.s Increasingly 
suboirtiimtert to the sex- 
u.al (as 111 inossi's) ; in 
III, the sexual is auli- 
ordinatod totlio asexual 
(as m llowerliig iilants ). 


given in the section on the Law and Historical 
Books in the article Bible. 

In Genesis the historical thread of the Priestly 
Code runs parallel to that of the Jehovistic element, 
which, in tlie view now prevailing, is the earlier of 
the two. The Piiestly Code opens the book with 
its account of the creation of the world ( i. I — ii. 4n ), 
which is immediately followed by the Jehovistic 
account (ii. 4i — iii. 24). After these are given, 
botli in tlie Priestly nariative and the Jehoi'istie, 
the transition from Adam to Noah (iv. v.), the 
flood (vi.-ix. ), and the transition from Noah to 
Abraham (x. xi.). In Genesis the Priestly narra- 
tive is a summary of facts mainly subordinated to 
the development of the theocraejL The history is 
broken into sections, each beginning with the words, 
‘ these are the genarations of, ’ &c. ( cf . v. 1 ; vi. 9 ; x. 1 ; 
xi. 10, &c.), whence the name Genesis is derived. 
The whole is divided into three periods, each intro- 
duced by a covenant — ( 1 ) with Adam (i. 28— ii. 4) ; 
(2) with Noah (ix. 1-17); and (.3) with Abraham 
(xvii.). Each covenant has its sign ; tho first has 
the Sabbath (ii. 3), tho second the rainliow (ix. 12), 
the third circumcision (xvii. 10). These three 
periods and covenants lead up to the fourth period 
and covenant — viz. the Mo.saic. The writer pro- 
ceeds m an orderly and circninstantial manner, 
giving much attention to chronology, and, for the 
sake of clearness, sometimes lepeaUng details more 
in the style of a lawyer than a historian (cf, vii. 
13-10; viii. 15-19; xxiii. 17, IS, 20). The name 
for (Sod used by him in Gene.sis i.s Elohim or El 
Shaddai (see Ex. vi. 3). The promises are by him 
confined to Israel, and have no reference to salva- 
tion through Israel for Gentiles (cf. xvii. 6-8; 
x.xviii. 3, 4; xxxv, 11, 12). 

Tlie ‘ skeleton of ethnograpihio genealogy ’ whicli, 
in both narratives, is the foundation of the patri- 
archal history, is in the Jehovistic ‘ covered with 
llcsli and blood.’ Here the cberaoters are living 
men, and their passions and actions are traced with 
the deep moral and religious inspiiration and the 
marvellous epic vividne.ss and force which give their 
impieiishable charm to the storie.s of Genesis, And 
it IS the proplietical narrative that shows how the 
Divine purpose included _ from the beginning a 
remedy for tlie world’s sin (iii. 15), reveals the 
long-suffering nieroy of the Divine mind ( of. viii. 
21, 22; xviii. 23 ci sea.), and pirophesies tliat ‘in 
Ahrahain’s seed shall tUl tlie nations of the earth lie 
blessed’ (xii. 3 ; xviii. 18;xxviii, 14). For the 
distinction made between different parts of the jmo- 
phctical narrative (less obvious than that between 
the piropdietical narrative itself and the Priestly 
Code), see Pentateuch. How the conclnsions of 
science have affected the literal faith in tho descrip- 
tions of creation given in Genesis is shown in the 
article Cheation, and in Rielnn, Der hihlischo 
Schdpfmigsbericht (Halle, 1881). 


Genesee, a ramarkable river rising in Pennsyl- 
vania, and flowing nearly 200 miles north through 
western New York into Lake Ontario, 7 miles N. 
of Eoohoster. Tho Genesee is famous for its 
extraordinary falls. 'Phreo of these occur within 
a distance of mile ; two are re.spectively 68 
and 90 feet high, and the Portage Falls are 110 
feet high. The river baa also a sheer fall of 95 
feet at Eochester, utilised for water-power; and 
another cascade, a fow miles below, is almost as 
Mgb. 

. Genesis (Gr., ‘ origin,’ ‘ generation’ ), the name 
given by the fcieptaagint to the opening book of the 
Pentateuch. In the Hebrew Bible it is named, 
from its first word, Beresluth (*' in the beginning’). 
Critics are agreed that the book, like the rest of the 
Pentateuch, is a mosaic, drawn from various 
sources. A general desciiption of these is already 


See the Commentaiies by Luther, Calvin, RoaemmUler 
(1821), Kimchi (edited by Ginsburg, 1842), Kalisoli 
(Lend. 1858), Wriglit [ih. 1859), Cook and otbors {ib. 
1871), Tuck (2d ed. by Arnold & Merx, 1871), Eeuss, 
F. Delitasob ( 4tb ed. Leip. 1872), Lange {2d ed. 1877), 
Keil (3d ed. 1878), Dilhnnnn (4tli od. 1882), and Bods 
(Edin. 1882), See also Knobel, Die Vblkcrtaftl der 
Genesis (Gieaaen, 1850) ; 'VVellliau.'ien, Prolegomena, (Eng. 
tvana. 1885); and Driver’s Eates on Lessons from the 
Pmtatcuch (Now York, 1887). 

Gencttc, or Genet ( Gcnetta ), usually regarded 
as a separate genus of carnivorous mammala, bub 
hy some included in. the genus Civet (q.v. ). The 
geuettes differ from the civets in their smaller 
size, the vertically slit pupil, the completely re- 
tractihle claws, the smallness of the anal pouch, 
and the faintness of the characteristic odour. Of 
six .species of genette, five are found only in Africa; 
the common genette is found also in the south of 
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Europe anil Syria. Its fur i=> gray with hlaek or 
hrown tpot^, anil it E the only r’iverrine animal 
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Cuiiniion GeiiettB {tfciiUkt vuli/aris). 


founil in Europe, 
niiee likb catb. 


Geiiette- may be trained to catch 


Geneva, a canton in the aonth-west of Switzer- 
land, is bounded N. by the c.auton of Valid and the 
L.alce of Geneva, and S., E. , and V'. by the teni- 
tuiies of France. It lias an area of 108 sq. in., and 
in ISSO had a nnp. of 101,59,3, of whom 31,500 were 
Catholic,", wliilst So per cent, spoke French as their 
inotlier-tongne. It is watered by the Ehone and 
Ihc Arve, whicli unite about 2 mile,? from the south- 
west extremity of tlie Lake of Geneva. The surface 
is hilly, chief eminences lieing the steep Salhve 
(4528 feet) and the lieculet (5031): hut the .soil, 

IT.. 1 1. 1 •* ’ 


hiouglit to an end its alliance with the Roman 
Catholic repniblio of Freiburg, and exposed it to 
fre.sh attacks from the Hon.se of Savoy ; and it wa.s 
only .saved by tlie timely intervoution of its stanneb 
ally Bern (15,36). In the snimner of that same 
year Calvin (q.v.) arrived at Geneva, and began Ids 
reconstitution of the jiolitioal and .social life of the 
city, which created it one of the chief .strongliolds 
of Protestantism in Europe. In 1602 the hast 
attempt of the Diikea of Sai'oy to locover tlie 
town was frustrated by the citizens. During tlie 
18th century Geneva wa.s distracted by unceasing 
fends betireen the aiEloci'atic and pojmlar p,artio,s, 
until in 1782 Bern, Sardinia, and, in pavtionlar, 
France interfered in favour of the aristocracy. 
The French llevolution led to a new crisis : the 
government was overthrown in July 1794, eqn.ality 
in the eye of the law was eslahlislied, a national 
convention apipointed, and a reign of terror com- 
menced. In 1798 Geneva and its territory wore 
annexed to France; but, afler the overthrow of 
Napoleon, they recovered tlieir independence and 
joined as twenty-second canton the Swiss Clnnfodera- 
tion under the sanction of the treaties of Vienna 
and of Pari.s ( 1815 ). The aristocratic parly managed 
to repossess tliemselves of tlie government of the 
city, and their rule was only snjiarsoded by a more 
democratic con.stitiition after muoli agitation and 
several risings of the ])eo]dB between 1842 and 184C, 
in which the leading spirit wa.s Fazy (ij.v.). After 
1870 the town was for some years ke]it in a state of 
unrest owing to the attcmiit of the IJltramon- 
tane.s to revive the Roman Uatholie biBbopiio of 
Geneva 


(4528 feet) and the Reculet (s'esi); but the soil Formerly Geneva was surrounded hy walls, and 
wliioh is not naturally fertile, has been rendered so consisted of clusters of marrow and ill-drained 
by the indnstn' of the inliahitants. According to ttveets; hut since tlie accession of tlie radical 
the constitution of 1847, since amended, all inale m 1847 the town has been almo,st 

citizens of twenty yeans of age e.xercisc the riwlit ^^'krrely rebuilt in modorn stylo. The ancient 
of electing repre.seiitatives to the cantonal eoimoil, ’''3'npart.s have been removed, streets widened and 
the supreme legi,"lative body, the age of members pn-ved, new and conmiodions quays constrnolod 

of which must be at least twenty-five years. t'le .sliorus of the lake and livuv, and various 

There is a representative for every 1000 inhabit- }'»pi'‘>'''®"’6wte introdnopd, chief amongst ndiich 
ants. Tlie executive is confided to a eonncil of erection of _ a breakwater, within which 

state composed of seven members, nominated for “wamhoato are received and lie in safuty. In its 
two years by universal sufl’rage. The constitu- tliroiigb the town the Rhone fonn.H two 

tion gnarantee.s civil mid religious liberty, all foiTHs on one of which still e.xiht.s an antique 

of woishjp being allowed bylaw ; hut the national , Piotniesque clu.ster of huilding.s ; on the othor, 
church is the Reformed Calvinistie. Primary “to out as a public plea,sni'Q-gToiiiid, is a statue of 
education i.s compulsory, but free. The chief l‘Onsseau. In the Plnco des A1 j)b.>) is a .sniniitnoms 
branches of indnistry are gardening, vine and fniit '"onument to Duke Charles a,I. of Bi'unswick, 
growing, and the manufacture of articles of ^Lere in 1873, left 16,500,000 franc, s to 

uijoiitcrie and watdies. In the two last-named * '.® Eanioiis as a theological, literary, and 
branches the annual production is valued at nearly ^ientilic centre, Geneva has given birth to 
one million pounds sterling. Musical-boxes, clirono- Imnssean; to the jdiyaiciat De iSausMire; to the 
meters, mathematical instrnments, with pottery, uahutalists Charles Bonnet and Pictet ; to Neokor, 
Kc., are also made. The cliief tovra is Geneva. Jr i niini.sler of finance, and father of 

IV. /■< I. n n .£■ Ti 1 n- . ^tifittine de Stael; to the humorist Toepfl'er; and 
Q Geiare, Ger, pen/, Ital Gmevm), to the sculjitor Pradier. The principal edilieos are 
capital of the Swias canton of the same name, is the Transition cathedral of St Peter, which dates 
nf i”- f’’®’" 1124; the town-hall, within Mdiich tho mem- 

of Geuevaj 3Sb nales lail&E. of Pans. A Gallic l«rs of tlie Alabama arHlrafcion iiicL iii 1872 • 
tc)\yii originally, Geneva acknowledged Koinan the academy, founclctr hy Calvin in 15G9, wUh a 
supremacy in 120 B.c It was a place of some ini- library of 110,000 voliun4, and in 1873 con™ tod 
poitanceundei the Bmgumlian kmgs, from whom into a university (with about 600 wtudentH); the 
it passed in o34 to the 1' ranks, and from them magnificent theatre, opened in 187E), which ranks 

towards the end of the 9th century to the new nox^t in size to the Paris Opdra and thrdomt- 

kingdom of Bnrgnndy. It tad been made a bishop’s theatre of Vienna; the RallF MiiHeiim (1824-26) • 
seat in the 4th ceutm-y. From the 12th century a the Fol Museum, vdth collectLis TcBeek, Cimn 

the bishops and the and Etruscan aiitiquitios ; the Atlienaurm, devoted 

Counts and Dukes of Savoy with regard to the to the fine ark ; and the imisen i , iiXral 

.tlrrogs winch the citizens liistory, containing De SauHs, ire’s irclnirinel oiiee. 


rvon&hean. rii tiiB 1 lace cie.s is a .'ninijilnou.s 
monument to Duke Charles XI. of Bi'uiiswick, 
who, dying here in 1873, left 16,500.000 franc, s to 
the city. Faiiious as a theological, literary, and 
^ientilic centre, Geneva has given birth to 
Ron&sean; to tho jdiyaiciat De iSaiisMire; to the 
naturalists Charles Bonnet and Pictet ; to Neokor, 
the French mini.ster of finance, and father of 
Madame de Stnel ; to the huiiiorist Toepfl'er ; and 
to the sculptor Pradier. Tho principal edilieos are 
the Transition cathedral of St Peter, which dates 
from 1124; the town-hall, within which tho ineni- 
tars of tlie Alabama (q-i', ) arhiti'ation met in 1872 ; 
the academy, founded hy Calvin in 1559, ivitli a 
library of 110,000 voliiiiies, and in 1873 converted 
into a univeiflity (witli about 600 wtudentH); the 
magnificent theatre, opened in 187E), which ranks 
next in size to the I’aris Opdra and the Oourt- 
tjientre of Vienna; the Rath Musenni (1824-26); 
the M Museum, v-itli collections of Greek, Roman, 
andEtrnsoan aiitiquitios ; the Atlienaurm, devoted 
to the fine ark ; and the imi.sonm of natural 


S- 1 f * 1 winch the citizens liistory, containing De Saussure’s -reolovical collec- 

muni^isMilf vh. 1 ='.®°“®“!® sliare of tion, admirable coflectieiis of lessil phmte! &c The 

Freiburg (1519)^ and Benr('l52fil^nr^afr*^*^Tf*^ staple maimfncture,s of the town are ivatches, 
nf r^r, ^ Allies, the muaical-hoxeR, and .icwelry. Pop, (1885) 51,637 

froTLor’^TiracSiS^^^^ V TT’ 

tesfantism hy the republic a fei ye\i^'lZ 
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GENGHIS KHAN 


The Geneva Convention (ISM), signefl by twelve 
delegates from various countries, mainly regards the 
.succour of the wounded in time of war, and forbids 
cruel methods of warfare (e.g. the ii.so of explo.sive 
bullets). The resulting international code was 
ultimately adopted by all civilised powere e.vcept 
the United States ; and a ' lied Cross Society’ was 
established, which became very prominent and 
helpful during the Eraneo-Gennan Avar (1870-71), 
its Hag, Avith the ‘ Geneva Cross,' being rccognisecl 
as neutral. Otlier inlernatioual conferences for 
promoting tlie same objects Avere iield at Paris 
(1867) and Berlin (1860). For the Geneva Bible, 
see Biiile. 

Geneva, a tOAvn of Ncav York, at the north end 
of Seneca Lake, 20 mi!e.s IV. of Anbnrn by rail, 
Avith llouring-inills and mannfactnre.s of engines, 
hoileis, &.C. It is the seat of Hobart College 
(Episcopal, founded in 1821). Pop. (1880) 5878. 

Geneva, L.vke oi^, or Lake Lem.vn [Lacus 
LciiiaiitiH), situated betAveen SAvitzerhmd, to Avhich 
tho larger portion belongs, and France. It lies 
1218 feet above the level of the sea, and e.vteml.s 
for 15 inile.s from east to Ave.st, in the form of 
a crescent. Its greatest breadth is 9 niile.s, its 
area 223 sq. m. , and its lua.viiuum depth is 1092 
feet. This lake at some periods of the year 
presents a oiiriou.s phenomenon: the Avholo mass 
of water o.scillatQS Ivom .side to side of the lake, 
causing, e.specially near Geneva, a idse and fall 
of froiu two to li\'C feet in the course of about 
eight or Lou minutes (acib/m). The phoaontcuon is 
probably due to dilt'erences of baunuetrio piussiuc 
on dillererit parts of the .surface. The lake abounds 
in Ihsh. The sluiio on the side of tlie Pays de 
Valid i.s a classic spot, cclohrated by J. J. Rousseau 
in his Nuiiodlo Hclome and by Byion in Ills Childc 
Hamid and in the Hrinoncr uj Ohilloii, while the 
names of Voltaire and of Madame de Stacl are 
ouimeoLed with Fcriiey and Copjiet at the Geneva 
extremity, Gibbon’s Avith Lausanne. The southern 
French sliora rises soleiiiii and alorii, with the 
mountains of Savoy in tlio baelcground. From 
tlie Lake of Geneva, Jilont Blanc is visible, and 
although 00 miles distant, is often retleeted in its 
Avatois. Mirages are .sometimes oh.seri'cd on the 
lake. TIic Rhone enters the lake at the upper 
end, turbid and yelloAV, and leaves it at the toAvn 
of Geneva as clear as glass, and of a deep blue 
tint. The lake receives about tAveiity unimportant 
.streaius along its northern shore. 

Genevieve, the patron saint of I’ai'is, Avas born 
about 121, in the village of Naiiterro, near Paris, 
and took tho veil in lier lifteentli year. On the 
death of her parents she removed to Paris. .She 
acquired an extraordinary reputation for sanctity, 
Avhich Avas increased by her confident assurance 
that Attila and his Huns Avoiild not touch Paris, 
and by an expedition undertaken for the relief 
■of the starving city during the Franlvish invasion 
under Childeric, in AA'hioh she journeyed from toAvn 
to tOAvn, and returned Avitli tsvelve ship-loarla of 
provisions. In 160 she built a church over the 
tomb of St Denis (q.v.), Avhere she avos buried at 
her death in 512. Hee her Life by Saint-Yves 
(1815) and Lefeuve (noAV ed. 1861). 

Gciigliis Khiui, originally called Temujin, 
a celebrated Mongol compteror, AVas horn in 1162 
at Deligun Bulduk on the river Onon (SE. of 
Lake Baikal), the son of a Mongol chief Avliose 
sway e.xtended over great part of the region 
betAveen the Amur and the Cfreat Wall of China. 
Being called upon to rule his father’s people Avlicn 
only thirteen years of a"e, Temujin had to struggle 
hard for several years, first against a confederacy of 
revolted tribes, then against different confederacies 
of hostile tribes and neiglihonring rivals, whom Lis 
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uninterrupted sucoc.sses and vapklly-groAving poAver 
had made jealous. The mo.st critical pcilod of 
his career at tliis juncture occurred during a Avar 
Avith Wang Khan, the poAverful chief of the Kerails. 
Temujin, at first worsted, avus compelled to retire 
to a desert region with only a feAi^ AAwrior.s ; hut in 
the folloAving year ( 1203) he collected another army, 
and with it inllioted upon his enemy a crushing and 
decisive defeat. The Koraits tlierenpon hccame 
subject to Temujin. His ambition aAvakeniug Avitlj 
his continued success, the Mongol prince .spent the 
next six years in suhingating tlie Naimans, a 
poAverfiil Turkish confederacy who occupied the 
region betAveen Lake Balkhash and tho river Irtisli; 
in eonquoiiug Hia or Tangut, a Chinese empire 
lying betwoon tlie De.serfc of (lobi and Chaidain ; 
and in assimilating the results of the voluntary 
submission of the Turkish Uigurs, from Avlioni the 
Mongols derived the beghinings of their Civilisa- 
tion, as their all>habet and laAVs. It was during 
tills period — vix. in 1206, that he adopted tho title 
of Jcngliiz or Genghis Khan, equivalent to ‘ Very 
Mighty Ruler. ’ 

Bent upon yet more amhil.iousschemoa, he in 1211 
refused tribute to the Kin emperor of North China, 
and invaded and oi'erran hm coimtry in several 
caiiipaig-ns. About this same lime, too, his atten- 
tion Ava.s directed to the Avest : Avith comparatively 
little trouble he defeated the ruler of the ICara- 
Chitai empire, and annexed (1217) hia country, 
Avhioh extended from Lake Balkhash to Tibet. 
His ne.xt Aindertaking Avas the most forniidahle 
of all, an attack upon the poAverful empire of 
Kharezm, Avhose conline.s ran conterminous AA'itli 
the Jaxarfces (.Silihn or Hir-Dtiri.a), Ferghana, the 
Indus, Persian Gulf, Kurdistan, Georgia, and tlie 
Caspian Boa. Entering this extensive coimtry 
Avith three armies in 1218, the Mongol prince anil 
his captains successively tnolc, often by storm, tho 
populous cities of Otrar, Biglinak, Aksi Khojuiid, 
Bokliara, and Saniarcand, liunled down from one 
end of his territories to the otlier Mohammed, tlie 
ruler of Kharezm, and the princes of his family, 
captured Urgenj or Kharezm (now Khiva), devas- 
tated Avith most liorrible cruelties and harhailties 
the beautiful and pro.sperou.s province of Khoiusan 
audits cities (Ne.sHa, Merv, Nislnipiir, and Herat), 
chased Jelal-ud-Din, son and heir of Mohanimecl, 
across tho Indus into India, and finally returned 
home in 1225 by the Avay they had come. Tavo 
of Genghis’ lieutenants, Chepc and Sulmtai, Avho 
had so relentle.ssly and pertinaciously hunted down 
Moliiimiiied, passed on from the southern shore of 
the Caspian nortliAvards through Azerhijaii and 
Georgia, tlieii, turning to the Avest, they traversed 
southern Russia and penetrated to the Ciiiiiea, 
eveiyAvliere routing and slaying, and finally re- 
turned by Avay of Great Bulgaria and the V olga, 
beyoiul tlie nortlierii end of the Caspian — a marvel- 
lous military raid. MeauAvliile in the far east 
Mukuli, one of the most capable amongst the 
group of the great coiiquoror’.s clever generals, had 
completed the conquest of all northern China (1217- 
23 ) excepit Honan. 

Geiighis did not long stay quietly at home. 
After but a few nioiiths’ rest he again took to the 
saildle, to go and chastise the king of Ilia or 
Tangut, Avho had refused him obedience. But this 
AAms hia last expedition, for, after thoroughly subdu- 
ing the counti’y, Genghis died of sickness, on 18tli 
August 1227, amongst the nortliern olfshoots of the 
Kuen-Lun oallecl the Mountains of Liupan. The 
rapidity and magnitude of his conquests seem to 
have been as much due to the admirable disoip- 
line aud organisation of his armies as to the 
methods in whicli he conducted liis oaiiipiiigii.s. 
Hia troops Avere all horsemen, hardy, abstemious, 
inured to fatigue, indifferent to AVeather, aocus- 
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tometl to go flavs and niglit-^ in the saddle Tivitli- 
out resting. Thus the iMoiigol armies could move 
with extreme celerity, and needed little provision- 
ing. They never left either enemy or strong town 
heTiind their hacks to threaten their communica- 
tions : all the foimer were ruthlessly slain or 
mas.sacred, all the latter completely razed to the 
ground. The liard lahour necessary in besieging 
the fortilied cities was done by the peasantry 
of the country in which they were situated, and 
in the battles the same wretched people were 
frequently ]jlaced by the Jlongols in the fore- 
front of the light to bear the brunt of their 
enemies’ onset. Genghis was, however, something 
more than a warrior and conqueror; he was also 
a skilful adiiiiiiLStr.ator and ruler ; be not only 
conquered empires stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Pacific, hut he organi.sed them into .states 
which endured beyond the short span that insually 
measures the life of Asiatic sovereignties. 

See Howorth, Sistory of the Mongoh, part 1 (1876) ; 
E. K. Douglas, Xi/e of Jenghiz Khan (1877); and com- 
pare Erdmann, Teinudschin, der VnerscimtterUche (1862), 
and D’Olisson, Histoire des Mongoles (1852). 

Genii) among the ancient Romans, were pro- 
tecting spirits, who were supposed to accompany 
every created thing from its origin to its final 
decay, like a second spiritual .self. They belonged 
not only to men, hut to all things animate and in- 
animate, and more e.speoially to places, and were 
regarded as eftluencos of the Divinity, and yvor- 
shipped with divine honours. Not only had every 
individual his genius, hut likewise the whole 
people. The statue of the national genius was 
jilaoed in the vicinity of the Roman forum, and 
IS often .seen on the coins of Hadrian and Trajan. 
Tlie genius of an individual was represented by the 
Romans as a figure in a toga, liaving the head 
veiled, and the oornueopia or patera in the liamls; 
while local genii appear under the figure of sei'irents 
eating fruit set hetore them. Quite different are 
the genii whose Arabic name, Bjimi or Jinn, was 
translated by the Latin term genivs, for want of 
a better word, or from the casual similarity of the 
sounds, See DEMO^OLoay, and Pamillih. 

Geilipap, Ocnipu umerimna (Cinchonacere), a 
large tree of the West Indies and warm parts of 
South America, with e.xcellont fruit. Tfie jrearl- 
gray timber is occasionally used by joineus. 

GeilLSta (Celtic ejen, ‘a shrub'), a leguminous 
genus already mentioned undei' Beoom (see also 
Greenweed), G-. angliaa, a small, much branched, 
very spiny .slmrb of poor soils, is called Petty 
Whin and Needle Furze in England. The Genista 
of Virgil and other Roman classics is supposed to 
he G. hispanica, of southern Europe, with branched 
stiff spines. The name Plantagenet is from Pkmta 
Genista; but what plant was intended, and whether 
the common broom, furze, or a species of Genista 
is not so certain. See Plantagenet. 

Genitive. See Ghajimae. 

Genlis, STiir-HANiE Felicite Dudrest de 
St Aubin, CoyiTESSE de, was born at Cbampcdri, 
near Autnn, in Burgundy, 23th January 1746. At 
the age of sixteen .she w'as married to^ the Comte 
de Genlis, and in 1770 was made lady-in-wailiiig 
to the DuChesse de Chartres. In, 1782 the Due de 
Chartre.s, afterwavcLs knorvn as Bgalite, appointed 
her ‘governor’ of his children, including Louis- 
Philippe. Madame de Genlis wrote a variety of 
works for her pupils, among other’s Thddtrc d’&itt- 
eatioii (1779-80), a collection of short comedies; 
Annales de la VeHii ( 1781 ) ; AcUla et Theodore, on 
Lettres sur I’ Education { 1782) ; and Les VeilUes du 
CAdfeait (1784), On the breaking out of the Re- 
volution Madame de Genlis took the liberal side, 
birt was ultimately compelled to seek refuge (1793) 
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in Switzerland and Germany. When Bonaparte 
became con.sul she returned ( 1799 ) to Paris, and 
received from him a iionsion. She died at Paris, 
•list December 1830. Madame de Genlisls writings 
amount to about ninety volume.s. Amongst them 
may he mentioned tire romance Mdlle. de Clermont 
(1802), Memoircs InCdits siir la XVIII. Sidelc et 
la devolution Francaise ( 10 vols. 1825 ), and Diners 
du Baron d’Holhach. TJie last contains a great 
deal of curious hut malicious information concern- 
ing the freetlunkevB of the 18th century. See 
Boiihomme’s Mmc. de Genlis ( Paris, 1885 ). 

Gcuiicsaret, Sea of. See Galilee, 

Genoa (Ital. Genova, ^ Fr, Genes, anoientl.y 
Genua), a city of Italy, .situated on the Mediter- 
ranean gulf of the same name, at the foot of the 
Apennines, is the capital of a province and the 
most imiiortant seaport. By rail it is 801 miles 
SE. of Paris, 171 NE. of Marseilles, and 93 SSW. 
of Milan. Pop. of the town (1881) 138,081 ; of the 
commune, 179,515 ; po]]. of the province of Genoa 
(area, 1572 sq. m.) 760,122. 

The slopes of the hills behind the city down to 
the shore are covered witli Imilding.s, terraced 
gardens, and groves of orange and poniogranate 
tree.s ; while the Meak summits of the loftier ranges 
rising still farllier hack are capped with a line 
of strong' forts, batteries, and outworks, The line 
harbonr, semicircular in .shape, with a diameter of 
rather less than a mile, is protected seawards from 
the south and south-east winds by two piers. In 
front of this inner harbour another one has been 
made by the oon.struction of two outer moles. 
Besides this, the quays of the inner harbour Imve 
been greatly improved, and in 1889 graving-docks 
and other works were complotod, On the north 
side of the port is a naval harbour and a marine 
amenal; and on the east aide the warelionsos of 
the former (until 1867) free ]iort, Genoa is the 
commercial outlet for a ■wide extent of country, of 
which the chief exports are rice, wine, olive-oil, 
silk goods, coral, paper, macaroni, and marlilo. 
The imports are jjrinoipally raw cotton, wheat, 
sugar, coal, bides, colt'oe, raw wool, llsb, iietvolemu, 
iron, macliinory, and cotton and woollen textiles. 
The annual exports of Genoa arc valued at nearly 
£4,000,000, while the imports are returned at more 
than •■£15,000, 000. About 5800 vessels, of 2,970,000 
tons burden, enter annually, and about 5750 of 
2,979,000 tons clear, threc-lourtbs of the vessels, 
with nearly one-balf of the tonnage in each class, 
being Italian. The principal indnsti'ial establish- 
ments of the city embrace iron-works, cotton and 
cloth milks, raacaroiii-’svorlcs, tanneries, sngar- 
relineries, and vesta match, filigree, and paper 
factories. From 70.000 to 100,000 emigrants sail 
every year from Genoa for South America ; in 
1888 the number rose to 181 ,437. 

While strikingly grand as viewed from the .sea, 
and .so far worthy of being entitled Genova la 
Superba, Genoa is in roality Imilt awloi'ardly on 
irregular rising ground, and consists of a labyrinth 
of narrow and intricate lanes, aeoossihlo only to 
foot-passengers, or to the paek-mnles by the’ use 
of wliich a large portion of tho internal goods 
traffic is conducted. These thoronghfiu’cs, into 
wliich the light of day imperfectly penetrates, 
are lined with tall buildings, some of them of 
marble and of handsonio architecture, but now 
in many oases transformed into hotels or busi- 
ness establisliraents. Of the palaces the most 
famous are tlie ducal palace formerly inhabited 
by the doges, now appropriated to tl'is meetings 
of the senate ; and the Doria, pre.sented in 
1529 to the great Genoe.se citizen Andrea Doria, 
whose residence it ivas during his ju’csidency of 
the republic. The palaces Brignolc-yale, Reale, 
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Diivazzo-PaUa\’ioiui, Spinola, Balbi-Senarega, anil 
others po.ssess great interest on account of their 
historical fame and architectural beauty. Many of 
them contain gallerie.s of paintings ; the Brignolo- 
Sale has woi-k.s hy Van Dyck, Rubens, Albrecht 
Diirer, Paolo Veronese, Gnereino, &c. Eoreinost 
amongst the churches stand.s the cathedral of St 
Lorenzo, a grand old pile in the Italian Gothic 
style, built in the 12th century and frequently 
restored. In the church of St Ambrngio (1589) are 
pioturc.s by Guido Reni and Rubens, and in that 
of St Stefauo an altar-piece by Giulio Romano; 
the interior of L'Annunziata is splendid with fine 
marbles and rich gilding. The marble municipal 
palace, built in the Late Renaissance style, with 
a magnilioent vestibule, courtyard, and gallerie.s, 
and the palace of the Dogana must also be men- 
tioned. The univer.sity (700 students in 1886), 
originally built in 1623, reorganised iu 1812, has 
a library of 116.000 volume.s. Genoa is well sup- 
plied with technical .schools and institutions for 
higher education. The ^reat ho.spital, the asylum 
for the poor (provision for 2200 persons), the deaf 
and dumb institution, and the hospital for the 
insane are amongst the iinest institutions of their 
kind in Italy. There are numerous excellent 
philanthropic foundations, as thePiesehi, an asylum 
for female orphans. Furthermore, we must men- 
tion the puhlic library, eontainiu" 50,000 volumes ; 
the Academy of Fine Arts, founiled ( 1751 ) by the 
Doria faniily ; the Carlo Felice Theatre, one of the 
finest in Italy ; and the Verdi Institute of Music. 

The Genoese are a shrewd, active, laborious race, 
and pos.soss all the (pralities of a coininereial and 
maritime community. They make skilful and 
hardy seamen, and are still reinarkahle for the 
spirit of enterprise and freedom which so strongly 
characterised the period of the republic. To 
Columbus, Genoa’s most famous son, there Ls a line 
monument ( 1862 ) by Lanzio. 

Histori/. — Genoa, anciently the capital of Liguria, 
is first mentioned as a place of considerable import- 
aiice in the second Punic war. Having been de- 
stroyed hy Mago, brother of lianiiihal, in 205, it was 
rebuilt throe years later hy the Roman prretor Sp. 
Lucretius. On the dismeuibermeiit of the Latin 
oniplro Genoa fell .successively under the away of 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the Germans ; but 
amid all these vicissitudes it pre.served, in a 
singular degree, both privileges and prosperity. 
At length it .succeeded in e,stabli.slung its independ- 
ence as a republic. Even thus early commerce was 
the source of its power. The frequent incursions 
of the Saracens, hy whom Genoa was sacked and 
pillaged in 036. led the Genoese to form an 
alliance with Pisa with the object of driving the 
aggressous from Cor.sica and Sardinia, their strong- 
holds in the Mediterranean. This being effected 
( 1017-21 ), the Genoese obtained, by papal arbitra- 
tion, the grant of Corsica, while Sardinia was 
assigned to the Pisans, a distribution which sowed 
the seeds of future discord between the two states. 
At the close of the 11th century Genoa commanded 
large land and naval forces, and ranked as a power- 
ful maritime state, governed hy annual magis- 
trates named consuls. The Genoese vigorously 
seconded the Crusades, and in return for their 
effective co-operation obtained several important 
maritime possessions and commercial pn-ivileges 
in the Holy Land (1109). The chief events of 
the three following centuries were the capture of 
Minorca (1116), Alnieria (1147), and Tortosa 
(1148) from the Moors; the wars with Pisa and 
Venice ; and the civil dissensions by which Genoa, 
in common with all Italy, became distracted by 
the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, In 1284, at 
the naval battle at Meloria the Pisan Republic sus- 
tained snob destructive losses that her mai'itime 


iiiHuence and public spirit never revived. The 
ware with Venice originated about 1244 in mutual 
jealousies inspecting the commercial supremacy in 
the Levant, and continued, with various vicissi- 
tudes, till the end of the following century, when 
the Genoese, after the blockade of C]iiDggia(1379), 
were compelled to submit to disadvantageous 
terms by_ the peace of Turin ( 1381 ). 

Co-existent with this troublous external his- 
tory, civil dissensions exhausted and demoralised 
the state, and occasioned an infinity of clianges 
in the primitive form of government. In 1217 
the consuls were superseded hy a magistrate 
termed pocUsta, generally chosen from a forekni 
state, natives of Genoa being declared ineli- 
gihle. During the next himdrecl years civil feuds 
raged invcterately, not alone between the Guelph 
and Ghibelliue factions, hut also between the 
patricians and the plebeians. Various other modi- 
fications of the government preceded the election 
of the first Genoese doge in 1339, This supreme 
magisterial office, from which all nobles were ex- 
cluded, continued in force for two centuries, its 
tenure being for life, But even then matlors did 
not improve much. Finally, in 1396, the citizens, 
in desjjair, invoked the ])roteetion of the French 
king, Cliarle.s VL, and, after alternating between 
France and Milan, at last submitted to the rule of 
thelordsof Milan (1464). In 1407 was founded the 
hank of St George, which eventually became a 
very powerful association, not only financially but 
also politically. From the invasion of Milan by 
Louis XII. in 1499 Genoa remained subject to the 
French until, in 1628, the genius and resolution of 
Andrea Doria (q.v.) freed his country from foreign 
invaders, and restored to her her republican institu- 
tions. TJie Fieschi consjnracy, wnioli had for its 
object the overthrow of Doria and the destruction 
of tlie French party amongst the nobles, was sup- 
pressed in 1647. 'The 17th century is marked by 
two wars against the Dnke of Savoy (1631 and 
1672) and the bombardment of the town by Louis 
XIV. (1084). The Inst important exploit of the 
Genoese was the expulsion in 1746 of the Au,strian8 
after an occupation of three mouths. In 1768 Genoa 
ceded to France the island of Corsica; and M’hen 
Bonaparte invaded Italy he conferred (1707) on 
Genoa the name of the Ligurian Bepuhlic,, whioli in 
1802 was aholislied, Genoa becoming the cliief town 
of a department of France, In 1814 Lord Eentinck 
stormed the forts and captured tlie city, whereupon 
he restored the constitution which had existed 
previous to 1797. Iu 1815, hy a decree of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the state of Genoa was made a 
province of Piedmont. Following the fortunes of 
that state, it was finally incorporated in the king- 
dom of Italy. The opening of the St Gothard rail- 
way has greatly increased the trade of Genoa with 
Germany. See J. T. Bent, Genoa : Hmo the 
Bepublic rose and fell (1880). 

Cicnoa, Gulp op, a large indentation in the 
nortlieni shore of tlio Mediterranean, north of 
Corsica, has between the towns of Oneglia on the 
west and Spezia on the east a width of nearly 90 
miles, with a depth of about 30 miles. 

€em’C-l>aintiUg. Genre (French, from the 
Latin germs, ' a kind ’ ) is a terra in art wliich was 
originally used to indicate simply any class or 
hind of painting, and was always accompanied by 
a distinctive adjective or epithet, as genre histo- 
rigne, ‘historical painting,’ genre mt pay sage, 
‘landscape-painting.’ The phrase genre or genre- 
paintiug, however, has now come to he applied 
to scenes from familiar or rustic life, to all figure- 
pictures which, from the homeliness of their suh- 
Jecifi, do not attain to the dignity of ‘ historical ’ art. 
ffe«)'C-painling, in its most typical development, 
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infiy Le studied in the interiois and rustic aulijeets 
of Huoli Dutch tigure-paiiiteiu as Teniera, Ostade, De 
Hooch, Jan Steen, and Terbui'g. lu France the 
uioit eiiiiiieut yc/^’^-painters were 'VYatteau, Lau- 
cvet, Gi'eu/.e, and Cliardin ; -while in England the 
works of Hogarth, IVilkie, iMulrcndy, aud the elder 
Leslie iiiaj' he mentioned as belonging to this class. 

(JeilS. See Famly and Teiee. 

Genseric (more correctly Gaiseiic), king of 
the VaiidaK, was an illeg'itiiuate son of Godigiselus, 
who led the Vandals in their invasion of Gaul, and 
perished with 20,000 of his followers in a defeat 
hy the Franks { 407 A.D.), who were only prevented 
from completely destroying the Vandals hy the 
timely intervention of the Alans. In the j-ear 
409 the Vandals, with their friendly allies the 
Sncvi arrd the Alans, poured over the Pyrenees 
into Spain, aud shared its territory between them. 
The Vandals were divided into two l)rauche.s, the 
, Asdingi, who settled in Galicia, and the Silingi, 
M’ho occupied Ha'tica in the south. The latter, 
after suflering crushing defeats from the Romans, 
joined the former nnuer their Idiig Guiideric, son 
of Godigiselus, whose nation soon heeame the most 
powerful m the Peninsula. Gunderic died in 427, 
and was succeeded hy Genseric. Inrdted to the 
invasion of Africa hy Bonifaeina, Count of Africa, 
who had been goaded on to rebellion through Gie 
machinations of his rival Aetius, the conqueror of 
Attila, Genseric first crushed the Suert, and, after 
numbering his united Vandals aud Alans on the 
Andalusian shore, crossed o\’er to Nnmidia in 428. 
Only when it -was too late did Bonifaeins repent 
his treacherous designs and attempt in vain to drive 
hack the Vandals. _ After a thirteen months’ siege, 
in the course of which the gi'aat St Augustine died, 
the city of Hippo Regius fell (430), and was given 
over to all the fury of wanton and brutal outrage. 
■With such ferocity did the Vandals lay waste and 
destroy churches, fields, and cities as to leave their 
name after fourteen oentuvics a synonym for de- 
structive barbarism. iVll Africa west of Cartilage 
quickly fell into the hands of Geiiserio, who seized 
that city itself in 439, and made it the capital of 
his new _ doniinious. He dated his reign, which 
lasted thirty-seven years, from this conquest. 

With a capacity for adapting himself to new con- 
ditions which shows liis genius, he quickly built 
up a formidahle_ maritime power, aud his fleets ] 
scoured the llediterraneau and carried the terror 
of his name to Sicily, the sontliern coasts of Italy, 
Illyricum, and the Peloponnesus. He next por- i 
tioned out the soil of the province of Carthage | 
ainong his soldiera, aud .settled the succession. A 
bigoted Arian in his theology, he persecuted the 
ortliodox Catholics in his dominions ivith ferocious 
rapacity and cruelty. The murder of the great 
Aetiua_ (454), and of his murderer and master 
Valentinian III., opened up a new field for liis 
amhition. Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian, 
eager for revenue upon her husband’s murderer 
Ma.xiiims, inrited Genseric to Rome. Tiie Tandal 
fleet reached the mouth of the Tiber iu June 455. 
The wretched Maximus had already fallen, and 
the city could offer no resistance ; all Pope Leo’s en- 
treaties did not save it fourteen days of devastal- 
ing plunder. On leaving the city Genseric carried 
wnth Imu the empress and her two daughters, one 
of whom heoarae tlie wife of his son Huneric. The 
empue twice endeavoured to avenge tlie ’indig- 
nities it had suffered, hut without success. First 
the Western emperor, Majorian. fitted out a fleet 
agarasfc the Vandals in 457, which was destroyed 
by Genseric m the bay of Carthagena ; next, the 
Eastern emperor, Leo, sent an expedition under 
the eommand of Heraelins and others in 468 
which was also destroyed off the city of Bona. 


Genseric died in 477, in the possession of all his 
conquests, leaving belihid him tlie reimtation of 
being the greatest of the Vandal kings. liis 
appearance was nut imposing : Jonlanes describes 
him as of low stature, and lame on account of a 
fall from his horse, deep in his designs, taciturn, 
averse to pleasure, subject to transpoits of fury, 
greedy of oonmiost, aud cimniiig in sowing the 
seeds of discord among nations, find exciting them 
against each other. He was ruthle.s.s iu his cruelty, 
and seeiiia to liave [omul imimlse in the ileiee ajid 
fanatical bigotry of his religion. Once, -whon leavimr 
the harbour of Carthage on an e.xpfeditiou, the 
pilot asked him whither he was going. ‘ Against 
all who have inenn-ed the ivrath of God,’ s;iid tlie 
conqueror. 

Gentian ( Gcntiuna—no called after the Illyrian 
ting Geiitiiis, ivlio is said liy Pliny to have 
introduced G. lutoa into medicine), a genus uf 
Gentianacem. Tliere are more than 100 species, 
natives of north temperate regions, very often 
growing in lugh mountain pastures and meadows, 
which tliey cover with their beautiful Ijlue or 
yellow llowens. The loots of the Common Gentian 
or Yellow Gentian {G. I idea) are eolleeted hy tlie 
pefisants of tlie Alps (along with the less valnahle 
roots of G. pannonka, purjmmi, and jmnctatu) 
to furnish the gentian root {radix gmtianw) of 
pharmacy, wliiidi is largely emjiloyecl as an 
excellent hitter and stomachic. The medicinal 
roperties are essentially due to the presence of a 
itter glycosido [gentiopiorin) •, pectin (see Fruit) 
aud also sugar are present in quantity ; hence the 
peasants of the Alps prepare alcoholic bittors— 
their Enziangmt—liy the fornientiition of tlm fj'esJj 
roots. 0. Catcsbcci is used as gentian root iu North 
America, and G. Kurroo in the Himalayas. 

The liorist recognises two main groups of these 
heatififul Jianly plants, the first strong and easily 
grown in borders, of wliich the IViliow Gentian ( G. 
ctsclepiadca] and G. lutoa are specially oouimoa. 
The former can also he gri>wn witii gooil ellbcl under 
trees and among glass, Tlie dwarf kinds require 
more careful treatment, with the exception of the 
Common Gentianelln ( G. 
aoaidis), ^ wiiich readily 
forms edgings and carpets. 

The name Gcntiauella is 
sometimes also applied to 
the allied Ciaondia fdifor- 
mis, a small, slender, and 
graceful plant with yellow 
flowers. G. vonia (Vernal 
Gentian) can he grown well 
in deep sandy loam, with 
abundant moisture and sun- 
shine. Bavarian Gentian 
{G. bavarica) and Crested 
Gentian {G. sopicmjkla) of 
the Caucasus requiin more 
moistuie. Otlier species 
can he cultivated with care. 

Of North American species 
G. crimta is apooially cele- 
brated for the beauty of its 
flowers ; the genus in fact 
may fairly he allowed the 
very lirat place among tlie 
floral glories alike of Alpine 
regions, in whicli they range ^ 

up to the snow-level, and (wentianct scjiton/i&i). 
of the alpine garden. Seve- 
ral species of Gentian are popularly called Bakl- 
wmmj. See Alpine Plants. 

Ocntianacem form an order of corolliiloral dicoty. 
ledons. The 500 species are almost oxclnsively 
lieiLaoeous, and are usually natives of temperate 
and cold latitudes and altitudes. Many have 
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flower;! of great beauty, aud a general astringency 
pervades the order, whence many are of jiast or 
present luodicinal repute. See Ohiiuta, liucK- 
BEAN, aud CENTAuny. 

©entile (Lat. fjcntilis, from gens, ‘a nation'), 
in iScripture, a member of a noii-Jewish nation, an 
alien, an unbeliever, a non-Cliriatian. The Heb. 
go'im, pi. ol gai, ‘nation,’ is insed both of foreigners 
in general and foreigners as enemies, as heathens ; 
so in the New Tehtauient the Greek cfAne, ‘nation.s,’ 
and llellones, ‘ Greeks,’ though souietinies lueauiiig 
simply foreigners, non-Jews, usually had the invidi- 
ous .sense of unheliever, heathen. Coiiiprare the 
Greek use of Barbarian ( i^. v. ). 

Gcutile da Fabriano. See Fabhiano. 

©Clltilly, a southern suburb of Paris, on the 
circular railway, at the foot of the Biefitre hill. It 
has a nuniber of villas, tanneries, and niaiiufactiires 
of biscuits, vinegar, mustard, and soap. Pop. 
(18S6) ] 4.278, many of them enrployed in the 
neighbouring (piiarries and irr washing. 

Oeiltl email, in its origirral and strict sense, a 
per.son of noble de.scent. The first part of the word 
conies from the Latin gentilis, which .signifies 
belonging to a gens or family. The terms gentle- 
man and nobleman were formerly identical in 
meaning ; hut the popular .signification of each has 
become gradually modified, that of the former 
having widened, of the latter having become more 
restricted. The ooiilineutal noble ( Fr. ) or add ( Uer. ) 
still retains the original .sense of our gentleman. The 
broadly-marked drstinction between the nobleman 
or gentleman and the rest of the cominunity is 
one of the most prominent features of medieval 
life, and the source from which the less ahnipit 
gradations of rank in modern society have boon 
developed. The gentry of England had formerly 
many privilege, s reengnisod by law. If a churl or 
peasant defamed tire honour of a gentleman, the 
latter had his remedy in law, hut if one gentle- 
man defamed auotlier, the oomhat was allowed. In 
equal crimes a gentleman was punishable with less 
severity than a churl, unless the crime were heresy, 
treason, or excessive contumacy. A gentleman 
condemned to death was beheaded and not hanged, 
and his o-xamination was taken without torture. 
In giving evidence the testimony of a gentleman 
outiveiglied that of a cliurl. A clinrl might not 
challenge a gentleman to corahat, gnia coiidilioiics 
imparcs. After the introduction of heraldry the 
right to armorial ensigns or insignia gentUitia he- 
caino (as the jus imaginiuii had been among the 
Homans) the test of gentility or nobility. Gentility 
was of cour.se inherited ; hut it was also within the 
prerogative of a sovereign prince to ennohlo or make 
a gentleman of a person of a lower grade whom 
he thought worthy of tho distinction, aud whose 
descendants aecordingly hecaure gentlemen. We 
have examples in England of the direct exercise 
of this jn-erogative by the sovereign as late as the 
reign of Henry VI., the patent of gentility or 
nobility being aocompaniod with no title of honour, 
Irat merely with a coat of arms, tiro grant contain- 
ing the words ‘ nobilitamus 7Lobilemque faeimus et 
arcamus . . . et in, signnm Imjusnodi noUlitatis 
aniui et armonmi insignia damns et eoncedimus.’ 
Letters of nobility of a sinrilar desorlption are 
gx'arrted by the emperor in Germany and Austria 
to the present day, conferring no title, hut only the 
status of ndeZ (nobleman or gentleman) indicated 
by the prefix von to the surname. A gentleman 
of ancestry was (or is) something beyond a gentle- 
man of blood and coat-armour ; he must be able 
to show purity of blood for five generations — i.e. 
that Iris ancestors on every side for four genera- 
tions hack — viz. his eight m'eat-great-grandiathers 
and eight gi'eat-great-granduiothers — were all en- 


titled to cuat-arrnour. This juirity of blood is 
still insisted on for certain offices in Germany 
rurd Au,stria. In England the coirce.'f.sion of in- 
signia gontddia (or of creating a geutleirrarr) has 
long been deputed to the kings of arnrs, the 
prerogative of lire sovereigrr in tho nratter of 
rank being directly exerciaed only in creating peers, 
baronets, or larights. In our own day, while the 
stricter mearring of the word Is ret.aiired in tire 
expression ‘gentlerrran by birth,’ the le.s.s abrupt 
gradation of ranks and the courtesy of society have 
caused the term gerrtleirran to he applied irr a sotrre- 
W'hat loose setrse to any one whose education, 
professioir,^ or perhaps whose income, raises him 
above ordinary trade or meirial service, or to a 
irtati of polite and refiired manners aud ideas. See 
EsiiUiiiE, Nubilitv. 

©cutlcmau-commoner. See Uxfoiid 
( Unimrsitg). 

©cutlcilieil-at-arins (formerly called tiro 
GENTLEiUEN-rENSioNEKS), the bodyguard of the 
British sovereign, and, with the exception of the 
yeomen of the guard, the oldest corps in the 
British service. It W'as instituted hr 1509 by 
llemy VIII., aud now consists of 1 captain, who re- 
ceivcs£1200 a year; 1 lieutcnarrt, £500; 1 starnlard- 
hearer, £310; 1 clerk of the cheque, £120; and 
40 gentlemen, each with £70 a year'. The pay' is 
is.sued from the privy purse. Until 1861 the com- 
missions wore piir'chasahle, as in other regirirents ; 
hut by a royal command of that year this system 
was abolished, and commissions as fjerrtleriren-at- 
arms have siirce orrly been given to nnlitary officers 
of service and distiirction. The attendance of the 
gcirtlernon-at arnr.s is oirly required at drawing- 
roour.s, levees, coronations, anri siurilar inrportarrt 
state coremorries. Tho appoiutnront, wlriclr is in 
the sole gift of the crown, on the recommendatioir 
of the eoinmarider-in-clrief, can he belli in conjunc- 
tion witli half-pay or retired full-pay, but not 
simultaneously with any appoiiitineut which might 
involve absence at the time of the officer’s sorvic(j.s 
being required by the sovereign. 

Oentoo' (Portiigueso Gentio, ‘Oetilila’), the 
term ajiplied by old English writers to the Hindus, 
or natives of India ; and in especial to the Gentoo 
laws, a code compiled by .Sir William Jones. 

GcutZ; Fkiedbioji vok, jjolitician and writer, 
was horn at Bre.slau, 2d May 1764, and, shortly 
after ontering the Prussian civil service, pub- 
lished his iii-st work, a translation of Butte’s 
Essay on tho Fraiieh Eevolution (1793). In 1780 
he entered the public service of Prussia, but in 1802 
exchanged into that of Austria, having a .short 
time previously paid a visit to England, where Ire 
became acquainted with Mackintosh, Grenville, 
Pitt, and other public iiieu. Tlu’origliout tire 
Etriigglo against Napoleon he distinguished himself 
by writings full of burning hatred to the French 
emperor. At the Congress of Vienna in 1814 
Gentz was appointed first secretary, and he held 
the same post in nearly all tire snhseqirent con- 
ferences down to that of Verona (1822). From 
1810 onwards lie laboured as an adherent of 
Melternicli. His writings, which are of a mis- 
cellaneous oharaoter, are disliiiguislied for the 
elegance and ooirectness of their style. But his 
pen was always on sale to the highest bidder ; 
and he drew the supplies by which he met his 
lavish private expenditure from more than one 
government outside Austria. He died 9th June 
1832. See his Life by K. Mendelssoha-Baitholdy 
(1867). 

Gemillexioii, the act of bonding the knees in 
worship or adoration, It is of frequent ocourrence 
in the ritual of the Catholic Church; Catliolies 
genuflect passing before the tabernacle -where tho 
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sacrament is reserved : the priests genuflect 
repeatedly during mass, &c. See Kneeling. 

Genus (Lat., ‘a kind’), in Natural History, 
a group of , Species {tpv.) closely connected hy com- 
mon characters or natural alliuity. In all hranchea 
of zoology and hotany the name of the genH-s forms 
the first part of the scientific name of each organ- 
ism, and rs follorved hy a seconil ryord — either arr 
adjective or a substantive — which distiuguislres the 
pavtreulav species. This hrrrornial nomenclature 
nvas introduced hy Linnieus, and has been of gimt 
advantage, making nanres serve, in some rrreasure, 
for the indicatiorr of affinities. 

Some genera are more .satisfactory than others, 
the (juestion turning on the nature of the com- 
ponent Species (q.v.). A germs rrtay coutahi a 
single species— e.g. the genus Ornithorhynclrrrs ; or 
it rnaj' tnclude several hundreds, ami in .such eases 
especially it is often split np into sub-genera. 
Groups of related genera form a family, groups of 
allied families form an order, and above orders are 
class and phylmu. But, again, we may have air 
order with only a couple of living representatives, 
as in Prohoscidea [elephants), or with only one, 
as in the Hyracoidea (conies). The real difficulties 
concern species, and will he discussed under that 
title. See also Gbsekalisation. 

GenznilO, a town of Italy, on the Via Appia, 
IB miles SE. of Koine, Ires near the lake of Nemi, 
and contahis the Cesarini palace. It is noted for 
its aumtal flower festival (Infiorata di Genzano), 
held on the eighth day after Corpus Christi, which 
attracts many visitora. Pop. 5291. 

Geocentric niean.s having the earth for centre. 
Thu.s, the moon’s motions are geocentric; also, 
though no other of the heavenly bodies revolves 
round tire earth, their motions are .spoken of as 
geocentric when referred to, or considered as they 
appear from, the earth. The geocentrio latitude of 
a planet is the inclination to the plane of the eclip- 
tic of a line connecting it and the earth; the geo- 
centric longitude being the distance lueasiirerl on 
the ecliptic from the first point of Arie.-j to the point 
in the ecliptic to which the planet as .seen from the 
earth is referred. 

Ge'odes (Gr., ‘earthy’) are rounded hollow 
concretions, or rndurated nodules, either empty 
or containing a more or less solid and free nucleus, 
and liaving the cavity frequently lined with crys- 
tals. Tliey are sonietiines called ‘potato stones,’ 
on account of their .size and .shape. They were the 
actites ( ‘ eagle-stones ’ ) of the Greeks, who assorted 
they were found only in eagles’ nests. The eagles 
could not breed without tlieir aid, and tire aetrtos 
were supposed to be beneficial to wouieir in labour. 

Geo'desy, the science of uioasmiug or suiTey- 
iug extensive portions of the eartlr’s surface by 
means of Triangulation (q.v.). Tire objects of 
the survey are generally to detenrrirre the contour 
and dimensions of the eartli, and in a secondary 
degr-ee to acquire materials and measurements for 
accurate maps. 

Geoflrey of Moiuiioiitli, a famous Latin 
chronicler, who was Archdeacon of Monmouth, was 
consecrated Bishop of St Asaph in 1152, and died 
about 1154. His chief work, the Gkronicoii sive 
Historia Britonum, was dedicated to Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, and irrust therefore have been com- 
posed previous to 1147, the date of the latter’s 
(leatli. It need hardly he sard that it possesses 
little value as history, hut there is perhaps hut one 
other hook that has exercised, directly or indirectly, 
so profound an influence upon English literature. 
Its author professes to have merely translated Iris 
work from a chronicle entitled Briit y Brcnhined, 
a History of the Kings of Britain, found in 
Brittany, and commimioated to him hy TYalter 


Calenins, Arohdeaoun of Oxford ; hut the work i.s 
really nothing more than a masterpiece of the 
creative imagination working freely on materials 
found in Gridas, Nennius, and .sucli chroniclers, 
as well as early legends now difficult to trace. 
In the dedicatory epi.stle Geoffrey de, scribes his 
original as ‘a very ancient hook in the British 
tongue, whicli in a continued regular .story arid 
elegant style related the action.s of them all, from 
Brutus, the first king of the Britaius, down to 
Cadwailacler the son of Cadwallo. ’ An abridgment 
of the Historia was made ly Alfred of Beverley 
as early a.*) 1150, ami it was tran.slaterl into Norman- 
French h}’’ Geoffrey Gaiinar in 1154, and hy AVace 
{Li Romans de Brul) n'ith new matter in 1180. 
Layamon’s Brut (early in IStli century) was a 
.semi-Saxon paraphrase of AVace, and Uobert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle was a fresh rhyiiiod para- 
phrase of the same, which being in the native 
tongue helped to make the legends invented hy 
Geoffrey widely known. Tire convincing ciromn- 
stantiaiity of the story, and the ingenuity of 
its etymological coiineelroii of existing place- 
names with eponymous heroes, n.s well os its 
irresistible ideutiheatrons and dovetailing.s rirtu 
British liistory of details of scriptural and of Jioniau 
.story were suflicioiit for an uiioritical age ; and 
henceforward the Trojan origin of the British people 
became a point of patriotism and an established 
historical fiict. The .storio.s of King Lear and of 
Cyiiihelme, the prophecies of Merlin, and the legend 
of tire famous Arthur in the form in which we 
know it, owe tlieir origin to the ricli imagination 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who still inlliienoes us 
ononnously in our Malory, Drayton, Shakospoare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Tennyson. Chaucer gives 
‘Engly.s.sh Gauiiiride’ a niche in hi.s llnnse of Rame 
as being ‘hesye for to here u]r Ti'oye,’ 'xet the 
book, even in its own day, did not altogothor 
escape the cen.sure of more severe historiaii.s, A 
Yorksliive monk, AATlliam of Newhui'gh, dononnccM 
Geoffrey with honest iudigmition as having ‘ lied 
saucily and shamelessly.’ 'A certain writer has 
come up in our times to wipe out the blots on the 
Britons, weaving together ridiculous figments about 
them, and raising them with impudent vanity high 
above tire virtue of the Macedonians and Koiuans. 
'riiis man is nauiecl Geoffrey, and lias the hy-name 
of Artiirus, hocanse he cloaked with the honest 
name of history, coloured in Latin phrase, the fables 
about Arthur, taken from tire old tales of tire 
Bretons, with increase of his own.’ Giraldus Cam- 
brciisis, writing within fifty years after, distinctly 
speaks of the book as fahiuims, and gives ii.s a 
somewhat .singular hut perfectly conedusive proof 
of this by rehating the story of a AA’'elshman at 
Caerleon uamod Melerius, who, ‘liar'ing always 
on extraordinary familiarity with uiiolenn spirits, 
by seeing tliem, knorving tliem, talking with them, 
and calling each by his proper iiaino, was enabled 
through their assistance to foretell future events. 

. . . He knew when any one spoko falsely in liia 
pirasence, for he saw the devil as it were leaping 
and exulting on the tongue of tiro liar. ... If the 
evil spirits oppressed him too much, the Gospel of 
St John was placed on his hosoni, when, like liirds, 
they iiiiiiiediately vanished ; hut when tliat honk 
was removed, and the History of tlie Britons hy 
Geoffrey Arthur was substituted in its place, they 
immediately reappeared in greater numliers, and 
remained a longer time tlran usual on his body and 
on the book.’ 

Geoffrey’s Chrmiicle was printed as early as 1508. An 
English translation by Aaron Tliompson appeared in 1718, 
and was issued in Bohn’s ‘ Antiquarian Library ’ in 1848. 

Ocolfriii, Marie TiiEiiissE, born at Paris, 2d 
Jimo 1699, was the daughter of a valet do ohambre 
named Kodet, a native of Dauphind ; and in her 
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fifteenth year M’as inarricd to a veiy I'ioli citizen 
in the Faubourg St Antoine, who died not long 
after, leaving her an immense fortune. Madame 
Oeoiii'in, thougli herself hut imperfectly educated, 
had a genuine love of learning and art, and her house 
•soon became a rendezvous of the men of lettera and 
artists of Paiis. Every illustrious foi’eigner was 
Avelcoined to her circle, but her dearest friends were 
t\\e, philosojilias, and upon them in their necessities 
she showered her money with equal delicacy and 
lilierality. Among her friends she numhered 
Montesquieu, Marmontel, Morellet, Thomas, and 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, afterwards king of Poland. 
Tlie last is said to have announced to her his eleva- 
tion to the throne in the words : ‘ Maman, votro Ms 
est roi.’ In 1766 he prevailed on her to visit War- 
saw, where she was received with the greatest 
distinction, and subsequently in Vienna she met 
the same reception from the Empress Maria Theresa 
and her son, Joseph II. hJiutanie GeolMn died 
in Ootoher 1777, leaving legacies to most of her 
friends. Toward.s the publication of the Encydo- 
pdliB she contributed, according to the calculations 
of her daughter, who was no friend to her mother’s 
pet philosophers, more than 100,000 francs. The 
panegyrics of D’ Alembert, Thomas, and Morellet 
are to he foirnd in the Eloges d& Madame Gcoffrin 
(1812). Morellet likewise published her treatise 
Sur la Conversation, and lier Lciircs. 

Gcoffi-oy Saiiit-miairc, liTiENNis, French 
zoologist and biologist, was horn at Elampes ( Seine- 
et-Oise), 15th April 1772. He was at first destined 
for tire clerical profes.sion, but shortly after begin- 
ning his studies at Paris he came into contact with 
Biisson, who awakened in him a taste for the 
natural sciences. He subsequently became a pupil 
of Hally, Fourcroy, and Daubentou. In June 1793 
he was nominated professor of Vertebrate Zoology 
in the newly-instituted Mnsemn of Natural History 
at Paris. That sanre year he commeiieed the found- 
ation of the oelebrafce'd zoological collection at the 
Jardin des Plantes. Tire year 1795 is marked by 
his introduction to his subsequent friend and 
scientific opponent, Georges Cuvier. In 1798 
Geofii'oy formed one of the scientific commission 
that accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and ho re- 
mained in that country until the surrender of Alex- 
andria in 1801. He succeeded in bringing to France 
valuable collections of natural history specimens ; 
his labours in connection with this expedition led 
to his election, in 1807, into the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1808 he was sent l)y Napoleon to 
Portugal, to obtain from tlie collections in that 
kingdom nil the specimens which wore wanting in 
those of France. On his return he was appointed 
( 1809 ) to the professorship of Zoologj' in the Faculty 
of Sciences at Paris. All his important works were 
published between this date and his death, which 
took place on 19bh June 1841. Throughout almost 
all lus writings we find him endeavouring to 
estahliiah one great propo.sition— viz. tlio unity of 
plan in organic structure (see Evolution, Vol. IV. 
p. 481). This was the point on which he and Cuvier 
mainly differed, Cuvier being a firm believer in the 
invariability of species, and grouping the Linnean 
genera under the four divisions of vertebrates, 
molluscs, articulates, and radiates, Geoil'roy also 
raised teratology or the study of monstrosities and 
anatomical raaliormations to the rank of a science, 
principally in his PMlosophie Anatomique (2 vole. 
1818-20). In addition to this he wrote Sw VUnit6 
de Composition Organique • L’Histoire Natu- 
velle des Manvmifiires (1820-42) with F. Cuvier; 
Philosmhia Zoologique (1830); Ehides Progressives 
d’un Naturaliste (1835) ; besides numerous napeiB, 
mostly on comparative anatomy, scattered through 
magazines. See Life (1847) 03 ' his son Isidore, 
Avliich contains a bibliography of his works; also 


the zippendix to I’ol. i. of De Quatrefage.s’.s 
Hambies of a Naturalist (1863). 

Ills son IsiDOEE, biologist and naturalist, was 
Imrn in Paris, 16th December 1805. Educated 
in natural history by his father, he became as.sist- 
ant-naturalist at the zoological museum in 1824. 
He ioo made a special study of teratolog}', 
publishing in 1832-37 Hisioirc des Anomalies de 
V Organisation dies I'Hommc et les Animmtx. 
As zoological superintendent he rvas led to study 
the domestication of foreign animals in France ; 
and the results of Ms investigalion.s appeared in 
Domestication et Naturalisation des Animanx Utiles 
(1854); in the same year he founded the Acclima- 
tisation Society of Paris. In 1838 he proceeded to 
Bordeaux to organise a faculty of sciences. On 
the retirement oi his father three 3 ' ears later, Isidore 
was appointed to the vacant chair, which in 1850 
he resigned for that of Zoology at the Faculty of 
Sciences. In 1852 lie ]inh]ished the first volumo of 
a groat work entitled llistoire Ginirale des liignes 
Organiques, in which he intended to develop the 
doctrines of his father, but he died at Paris, 
10th November 1861, before conqileting the third 
volume. He was a strong advocate of the use of 
horse-ilesh as Imman food, and ohanyiioned Ms 
views in Lciires snr les Substances AUmeniaires, et 
particnlidrcmcnt sur la Viandc de Cheval (1856), 

Geognosy (Gr. go, ‘the earth;’ gnosis, ‘know- 
ledge’), the study of the materials of the eartli’s 
substance, is a term now superseded by Petrography. 
See Geology, 

Gcogeapbical Distribution. There is no 
brancli of scientific inquiry the interest and im- 
portaiico of wliieh liave grown more rapidly in 
recent yeais than that which forms the sub- 
ject of the present article. In chief measure 
this is due to the totally difi'erent complexion 

S 'ven to the inquiry by the publication of the 
arwinian views of the Origm of Species. As 
long as it was held that each specie.? must have 
been created, as a general rule, within the geo- 
graphical area which it now occupies, the most 
curious facts of distribution could be regarded only 
with ‘sterile wonder.’ But when the idea came 
to be entertained that allied species have had a 
common origin, it was ol)viou.sly implied that they 
or their ancestors must have had a common birth- 
place; and oonsequeutl 3 '-, when we find members of 
a group severed from their nearest kindred, we feel 
bound to inquire how this came about. Thus, 
whon it is observed that all the "West Indian 
maumiais, with one exception, are allied to those 
of America, we at once infer that the ancestors of 
these animals must have been derived from that con- 
tinent, and wo have to determine how the passage 
was made from the mainland to the islands ; and 
the problem becomes much more diflioult when we 
find that the single exception referred to ‘ belongs 
to an order, Insectivora, entirely absent from 
South America, and to a family, Cenfcetidm, all the 
other species of which inhahit Madagascar only ’ 
(Wallace, Geographical Distribution of AsiimaU). 
Similar^, we have to ex^jlain how the tapirs are 
confined to the Malayan region and South America; 
the CamelklEC to the deserts of Asia and the Andes ; 
marsupials to the Austi-alian region and America ; 
how the mammals and birds of North America 
resemble those of Europe more than those of South 
America ; how the flora of Japan presents greater 
affinities to that of the Atlantic than to that of the 
Pacific States of North America ; and so on. 

The considerations that must he taken into 
account in dealing with the problems of distribu- 
tion are far too numerous and complex to he gone 
into fnll 3 '' within the limits of an eno 3 'clopa!dia 
article, and all that can be done under this head is 
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to iuilicate the uatme of the more imiiortant facR 
affecting the solution of these probleiiia. One of 
the iJiiticipal means of throwing light on this sub- 
ject must obviously he to consider by what means 
animals and plants are able to disperse themselves 
across the harriers at present existing. 

It is scarcely necessary to draw attention to the 
faeilitie.s for diffusion possessed by animals entlowed 
with great locomotive powers, and especially, among 
land-auimah, by tliose having the power of flight ; 
and in connection with this means of dispersal the 
most iinportant thing to note is that some animals, 
which in the adult state have only feeble powers of 
loconifjtion, are better endowed in this re.spect in 
an earlier stage of existence. Such, for example, 
are univalve and bivalve marine molluscs, nhich 
are all developed from fiee-swiiiiiuing lanw. 

But, besides the normal ineans of locomotion, there 
are many other modes of dispersal which it is highly 
inrporlant, with lefeience to the present inquiry, to 
take into account. First, there is the power of 
winds as a distributin'' agent. The carrying power 
of winds is known to he .snllicient to hear along in 
the air line dust across seas many hiiiidr-eds of miles 
in width ; and, that being the case, wc have in that 
agency alone an adequate ineaTis of accoiiiiting for 
the dispersion of all plants propagated by minute 
spores. Fur that reason the dislributiun of mo.st 
ciyntogamio plants hardly forms par 1 of the prohlenr 
untler crnrsuleratron, and is generally loft out of 
account by those who have dev'oted tlteirrselve.s to 
this investigation. iVhat part winds may have 
played in carrying the seeds of plranerogaiitons 
plants across artrra of the aea is a more doubtful 
poirrt i hut there are observations which .show that 
even for such seeds, espeorally when provided with 
some kind of feathery apponclago, winds may occa- 
sionally serve as a means of transport for very long 
distances. Thus, Bertlrelot records tliat after a 
violent hunioaue ho saw an aiuiual belonging to the 
Compositic (EngoroH ambigiiits], widely distributed 
throughout the Jladiterianean region, suddenly 
appear at various spots on the Canary Islands, 
where it was previouHly nnlcnown, so that there 
could he hardly any doubt that the seeds had 
been hlou'n across from Poitngal or North Africa. 
Nevertlielcss, De Candolle ha.s .shown tliat seeds 
providefl with a pappus are uot on an average 
more widely distributed than those uiemhcrs 
of the Coinpositie wliich are not so provided, 
so that such a case as that just mentioned must 
he looked upon as quite exceptional. But it is 
exceptional means of transport that Ls most im- 
portant to consider with reference to the problems 
of distribution. 

But, in the case of animals also, winds are a more 
impoi-tant means of transport than one might at 
first suppose. Birds and rnseots are often blown 
immense distances out of their course ; and to this 
cause, for instance, is due the arrival every year of 
Anreiioan birds on the Bermudas. Insects have 
been caught on hoard of ships upwards of 300 
miles from land. Further, there are weU-autherrti- 
cated cases of even crab.s, frogs, and fishes being 
carried long distances by storms ; and in this way 
it is possible to account for the transference of fish, 
&c. from one river-system to another. Still more 
frequently, in all probability, are the eggs of such 
creatures transported by this means. 

Next, marine currents also form, beyond doubt, a 
hrgirly important means of dispersal both for plants 
and animals, and that in various ways. First, seeds 
may float on the surface of the ocean, and he 
carried by currents for hundreds of miles, and 
become stranded on a distant shove still in a con- 
dition fit for germination. The well-known experi- 
meats of Darwin to determine the vitality of seeds 
in sea-water first enabled ns to appreciate the 

importance of this factor in the distribution of 
jrlaiits. In one experiment he found that, out of 
ST kinds of seed.s, 64 gerniimiLed after an innnor,sioir 
of 28 days, and a few survived an iinmei.sion of 137 
days ; and in another, that, out of 94 dried plants, 

18 floated for above 28 days ; and, combining the 
results of the two experiments, he concluded that 
14 plants out of every 100 in the flora of a country 
might he floated by ciirrouts moving at the average 
rate of the seN-erai Atlantic cun cuts a distance of 
924 miles, and might, on being stranded, furnish 
.seeds capable of germinating. 

But further, marine currents often carry on their 
surface vaiions kinds of natural rafts, wliioh may 
he the lueaim of transport both for plants anil 
animals. In the polar regions icohcrg.s and icc- 
lloe.s may serve this purpose; ami clseudiere 
trunks of trees, and even fr.agmeiits t(jrn from the 
land. Such fragments, forming small island, s with 
erect trees upon them, have l>een seen at a distance 
of 100 miles fiom the mouth of the (hinges and 
other rivers. 'SVallaee ]ioinis out that ocean 
waifs of one kind or another are almost the only 
means we can imagine by M’hich hind-shcll.s can 
liave acquired the wide distrihntion for which they 
are remarkable. These mollnscs perish \ ery readily 
in sea-water, hut, on the other hand, are very 
tenacious of life in otlior eiroumstances ; and this 
tenacity of life obriously fai'oins their ohaiicc of 
being carried in ohinks of floating timber, or other- 
wise, across the ocean. 

Again, locoinotivo animals arc veiy frc([nently 
the means of dispensing hotli plants and other 
animals. Seeds may he attaelieu to the ILoeco or 
fur of mammals or the plnmago of birds, or may 
he enclosed in clumps of earth clinging to tho foot 
or some other part of bird or boast, oven of insects. 
To Darwin u'e are again indolited for an instance 
showing how likely a means of transport this is. 
He infivms u.s that ho received from Ih'ofessor 
Newton tlie leg of a red-legged parti idgo ( Cmuahis 
rvf'u) with a hall of hard earth weighing (ijj onnees 
adhering to it, Tlio earth had been kept for tin ce 
years ; hut wlieii broken, watered, and covered by 
a ljell-glns.s, ns many as eighl.y-two plants .sprang 
from it. Hooked fruits, sneh as tliose of ngrimcinY, 
geuui, Ac., and fruits covered with a visooiis sii))- 
stnnee, like tlio.se of some thistles, iiiistlutoe, and 
others, arc the nio.st likely to ho tmiisjiorted in 
this way. It .seems in-ohahle that aquatic hiids 
and water-beotle.s have been the means ol distrib- 
uting aquatic plants and fresli-water niollnse.s, 
whicli are romarlcahle for their wide dill'iision ; and 
tho Kpawn of auqihibians and fresh-water Ilshes 
may be conveyed from one body of frosli water to 
another by the same nieaus. 

Again, seeds with hard shells are known in many 
oases to be capable of passing tlirmigli the dige.stive 
organs of birds uninjured ; and consequently fruits 
enclosing such soeds, or, like the strawberry, covered 
with theni, may he devoured by birds in one place, 
and deposited by them in a stale lit for germina- 
tion at another, Imndreds of miles distant. And 
what is of still more importance, suods which would 
bo destroyed if they passed tlirongh tho digestive 
organs of a bird are quite uninjured as long ns 
they remain in the crop, where tlioy may be re- 
tained for twelve or oighteoii hours ; and thus birds 
lolled with food in their crop may bo tho moans of 
scatteijng seed wbicli has travelled .TOO miles, lb 
is obvious that tho migratory habits of certain 
birds are of great importance with reference to both 
the nieaus of transport just mentioned. Some 
seeds retain the power of germination even after 
passing tlnough the digestive organs of ruminants. 
There is a well-oatahlislied case of a tree belonging 
to the order Legniuinossa having hcon inlroduced 
into the lYest Indies through cattle brought from 
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South America, tiie catthi liarinf; lieeii fed on the 
voyage with the pods belonging to the tree. 

Purthcr, the parafiitic liabitH of eertaiii aiihnals 
enalde them to he cavried about from place to 
jilace, when they hare themselves no power, or 
only a very feeble ]>owar of ]ocumoti(jn. And, with 
regard to The snliject now under considernlion, it 
makes no difl'erence whether the animals are truly 
jjarasitio, feeding at the ex 2 )en 6 e of the host to 
winch they are attached, or merely commensalists, 
gaining their own food independently, like the sea- 
anemones so frequently attached to the shells of 
hennit-crahs. 

Lastly, man is often unintentionally the means 
of conveying' hoth plants and animals from one 
region to another. The foreign plants found glow- 
ing on ballast-heaps are instances of this, and so 
also are the plants wliieh have sprung from seed 
introduced with imported grain or othor articles of 
import. Since the discovery of America the wliole 
of the northern part of the continent is said to 
have been more or less overrun by European weeds ; 
and, according to Agassiz, the roadside weeds of the 
Now England stales, to the nnniher of 130, urc all 
European. AYherever European sailors have Mne, 
the European rats, hoth black and brown, have 
aocompaniod tbem ; and the shrew, the death’s- 
head moth, the Sphinx convolvuli, &c., are also 
known to have lieen introduced into various 
countries in ships. 

In the preceding .summary of the more importaut 
mean.s of diffusion for plants ami animals, some of 
the obstacles to diffusion have been incidentally 
referred to ; hut it will he convenient to make a 
general .survey of these also. 

Per all land-iilants and land-animals the most 
obvious and effective barrier is a wide expanse of 
ocean ; and where the expanse is very wide it is 
seldom passable except with the aid of man. For 
laud-mammals the ocean is an ali.solutely iin- 
imssahla harrier, and honeo native mammai.s are 
always ahseiit from ooeanio islands (i.c. islands 
that linve never boon connected with the main- 
land ) j and this harrier is almost equally effective 
for serpents and amiihihian.s, which .also are nearly 
always wanting where, there are no native mam- 
mals. Lizards are more frequently found indigen- 
ous oil oceanic islands, though their means of 
transit from tho mainland is unknown. Arms of 
the sea and broad rivers are likewise generally 
impassable for the creatures mentioned, thniigli 
some of them liave greater po'wers of swiniiiiiiig 
than is generally supposed, Tlio jaguar, the hear, 
and the bison are capable of swimming the widest 
rivers ; pigs have been known to sivim ashore 
when carried out to sea to a distance of several 
miles ; and even a boa constrictor, it is said, has 
swum to the island of St Vincent from tho South 
Amei'ioan coast— a distance of 200 miles. 

Mountains, and e.siieoially higli mountains, are 
also frequently effective harriers to the migration 
of land jilanls and animals ; Imt it must he noticed 
that in some cases they serve for both as a means 
of communication between one region and another, 
enabling plants and animals belonging to a cold 
climate, for oxanpile, to spread into latitudes where, 
in the plains, the climate is too hot for them. 
Again, deserts act as a harrier to the inajoritj' of 
plants and animals ; forests are a barrier to the 
camel, hare, zebra, giraffe, ka. ; treeless regions to 
apes, lemurs, and many monkeys ; plains to wild 
goats and sheep. Broad rivers also act occasionally 
as harriers to distribution, and that, strange to 
say, even in the case of some species of birds. 

Another important harrier is tliat of climate ; 
hut, witli reference to this, it must ho observed that 
tlio question of climate affects the problems of 
geographical distribution, in the proper sense of 


that term, only in so far as climatic conditions 
may shut off plants and animals from means of 
communication between one region and anntlier, 
and not wliero climate merely limits the range of 
a .species or group witliin a continuous area. In 
the c,ise of many animals cliiii.ato acts only in- 
directly a.s fi barrier tliroiigh limiting tlio food- 
supply required by tbem. 

Anntlier set of barriers may be cla.ssed under the 
general liead of organic, inasmuch as they are all 
eomieotcd with the vegetable or animal life of the 
region where such harriers exist. Under this head 
may lie mentioned first the fact that certain 
animals leqnire for their sulrsistence a siieeial 
kind of vegetable fond. The range of insects is 
peculiarly liable to he limited in this way, certain 
insects being attached to particular species of 
jilants, and others to genera or families ; and for 
this reason insects, in spite of tlie exceptional 
facilities for dispersal which, as we have already 
seen, they enjoy, are reiiiarkahlc, as a nile, rather 
for the restriction of ilieir areas of distribution 
than for their wide diflii&ioii. Again, the yiresence 
of enemias is aiiflicient in .some ea.ses ah.sokitely to 
exclude certain forms from certain areas, as the 
well-known tse-t-se fly doe,s lior.se.s, dogs, ami cattle 
from a well-defined area in South Africa; and 
another kind of fly jirevents iinrses and cattle from 
running wild in Paraguay, as they do in ahundanoe 
hoth to the north and south of that region. 

But a more important, because more generally 
operative, organic barrier consists in the fact of a 
region being already fully occiqiied by a native 
llora and fauna, .so that tliere is no room for new- 
comers. Hence it happens that seeds may he 
wafted in plenty from one conntiy to another 
witlioiit a single plant growing from these seeds 
being able to establish itself ; and there niaj’ even 
he, as in .South America, a free coinninnication 
with another region wliile the fauna remains 
strikingly distinct, sinqily becnn.se tliat portion of 
the American continent is already completely 
stocked with a fauna perfectly adapted to the 
lihy.sical conditions there pirevailing. 

The harrior.s to tho spread of marine creatures 
are not so nninerons as in the case of terrestrial 
forms. Tlio freedom of comnumioation between 
one part of the oce.an and another makes it ini- 
possihle to mark out any marine zoogeogi'aphical 
regions, though many seas ami coa.sts are dis- 
tinguished by oharacteristio fishe.s and other marine 
creatures. The princijial harriers for fish are 
teniperatiiie and tlie intervention of land. Thus, 
the Jsthimis of Panama is at present a complete 
harrier for lishe.s requiring warm seas. 

If all the harriei's to migration had existed in 
all past time as they are now, it would be quite 
iiiipossihle io explain the present distribution of 
jilants and animals on the snpipositinn that kindred 
groups have had a oonimon hirtliplnce. But the 
solution of the prohleins of distribution is to be 
found in tlie fact that all the harriers are liable 
to change. Of eliaiiges of sea and land geology 
snpi>lies ns with ahunilant evidence. Portions of 
tho mainland now continnons were at one time 
severed liy arms of the sea ; and islands have been 
formed by the severance of jinrtions of land that 
once belonged to tlie mainland. Such islands are 
known as continonlal islands, and the study of 
their faunas and floras is one of peculiar interest 
in eomiection with geographical distribution. 
Those faunas and floras show, as might be ex- 
pected, a greater or less degree of correspondence 
with -Moae of the mainland from which the islands 
have been cut off; and the resenihlancc^ is the 
closer the more recently the land conneetion has 
been destroyed. The relative date of the disunion 
is usually approximately indicated by the depth 
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Ilf tlie sea whieli noiv sepal ates island and mam 
lanil, &liaUoM seas divulms poitions of land that 
lla^e only lecentlv been disconnected, and deepei 
seas sopaiatmg those -nliicli liave been loiigei 
apait 

The most remaikable case of isolation if. pie 
sented by the Tiistialiaii legion, the fauna and 
tloiaof which aie the most jiecnliai in theiioild 
In the 11 idest sense, tins legion includes not only 
the list island of Austialia itself, hut also New 
Gruinei and all the Malay in and Pacihc islands 
to the east of a deep channel hetii eeii the islands 
of Ball and Lombok — a channel the significaiice 
of 11 Inch, as a houndaiy line foi plants and 
animals, iias fiiat pointed out hy Wallace, the 
gieat antlioiiti on animal diatiihntion, and hence 
knoiin as Vi allace a Line The gieat featme of 
this legion (so fai as amnn .1 distiibutioii is con 
ceiTiod) IS ‘ the almost total absence of all the 
foiiiis of maiimialia iiliich abound in the lest of 


the ivoild, then place being taken hy a gient 
vaiietyof iiiaisiipiah ’ The family just lueiitioiitd, 
though now lestiitted in the maiinei stated at the 
hegmnmg of this niticle, was at one tiino spiead 
01 ei the 11 hole iioild, but lias in most paits 
become extinguished by the competition of latei 
types , thus piesenting one of tlic best examples 
of iiliat aie known as discontinuous aieas of 
distnbiition, and olleung an illnstiation of tlie 
mode in ii Inch such diacoiitimiity is usually 
bi ought about The eaily seieiaiice of the 
kustialian legion fiom the Asiatic continent (a 
seveiance iilncli must bo lefeiied to some peiiod 
m the fsecondaiy Age of geologists) saied the 
Austiahan iiiaisiipials fioiii the competition iiliicli 
almost extinguished the gioiip elspivlieio 
Tuimng non to maiine distubutioii, ne find 
eiideiice of the foiiiiei absence of a laud baiiiei at 
the Isthmus of Panama in the identity of many 
species of lisli on both sides of the isthiuus 



Sub icgirais ot Palitaictic Region— 

1 Europenn 

2 Meilitcrrancaii 
8 Sibeilaii 

4 Mandiuuan 

Sul) regions of Etluopian Begion — 

1 East Afi lean 

2 -SVLst IT 

3 South II 

4 ^lalagasy 


Tht Zoogeogiapliical Eegions accoidmg to A E Wallaco 


Sub legions of Oriental Region— 

1 Indian 

2 Ceyloiichc 

3 Inclo CJimcsc 

4 Indo ]ll(ilayaii 

Sub legions of Australiau Region- 

1 Auatio Malajnu 

2 Australian 

3 PolyufiBinn 

4 Rew Zealaud 


Sub icgions of NooLi ipical Rcglou- 

1 Chilian 

2 Bia/illan 

3 Mixlcan 

4 Anlillcaii 

Sub itgioiifi of NcaicUc Region— 

1 Caliloinnn 

2 Rocky Monniiun 
8 Alkglmiiian 

4 Gaufldiftu 


Changes in the ehiiiatic hainei have also had an 
Mipoitant iiilluence on geogiapliical distiilnition , 
and it is bj such changes, combined nitli changes 
in the continuitv of land in the noitli polai legioiis, 
that the alhiiities between the lloias of Japian and 
eastern Noi til Auieiica must be explained Wlieii 
these alhnities iv ei e lii'st pointed out by Asa Giay, 
that distinguished botanist dinned tlie tine ex 
planation — vm that in foiiiiei geological epochs a 
genial climate must have pievailed even •nitlmi the 
polai ciiole, so as to allow of the existence of a 
rcinaikahly unifoiiii llaia, suitable to such a 
climate, all lound the pole in veiy liigli latitudes, 
and that as the climate became coldei in the noi Lli 
tins lloia was diiven soutliwaids, and 'ifecaiiie 
diffeientiated accoidmg to the diiieieuces of cliiintc 
in the inoie southeily latitudes to which it 
advanced Hence the eastein paits of Ameiica 
and Asia, as they conespond pietty iiiucli in 


climate, came to coiiespciud also luoic closely than 
oHiei tiacts in the same latitiiile iii the cliaiaotei 
of then Hoias The soiindiioss of this siiimise w as 
aftei wauls conluiued by tlie discoioiy of abniulaiit 
plant icmniiis of the Miooeno ago, indicating a 
waiiii cUiiiate m Gieenland, fipit/hcigen, and else 
wheie The effects on distiihiitioii of the oluiiigcs 
of climate belonging to tlie peiiod known as the 
Glacial Peiiod (qv ) oi Ice Ago must bo alluded 
to lieie, but tlieie is no space to do moie 
As tlie lesiilt of all the )iiocesses of dispeiaal 
acioss the vaiioiis baiiicis to migiatioii, and of the 
changes in these bameis, webav'o the pieseutdis 
tilbiition of plants and animals, w Inch is such as 
to enable us to divide the tonestiial suiface of Ilia 
globe into uioie oi less W'ell iiiaiked legions Poi 
animals the icgions adopted by Wallace aia 
neaily the same as those iiist suggested by 
&datei as applicable to the distnbiiUon of buds ; 
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foi, in spite of the exceptional facility yliicli biuL 
have foi ciossing hniiieis impassable by niaminals, 
AVallace finds that the disLiibiition of mammals 
(nhichafloul the best means of maiking off zoo 
geogiaphical icgions) coiiesponda with that of 
biuls to an extent that one yould not pieihaps 
ha\e pieMOusly anticipated But with legaid lo 
these legions it must be lememheied. (1) that it 
IS impossible m most cases to diaii any \ei) 
cleaily maiked boimdaiy line between one legioii 
and anothei , (2) that the degiee of diveigence 
between difleicnt legions is diileient in difleient 
cases, and (3) that, yhen any two legions aie 
compaied, iiehave not the same degieeof diieig 
enoehetMeeii diffoieiit gioiips of the animal king 
doni, 01 lietw een animals and plants belonging to 
the two legions Ohiiouslj, the degiee of coue 
spondenoe depends laigely on the facilities foi dis 
peisal, and laigely also on the geological age of 
difteient gioups, and hotli of these aie vaijing 


factoi.s These considciations being piemised, ye 
may non state hiielly the limits of the six yeologi 
cal legions adopted by Wallace, as gnen in Ins 
Island Life In tlie space to yliieh the piesent 
aitide IS necessaiily lestiicted it is impossible to 
gnc even the most fiagmentaiy sketch of the 
chaiacteiistic life of the difleient legions, foi ivhich 
the leadei innst be lefeiiod to the woiks cited at 
the end of the ai tide 

(1) Palseaictic Eegion, including Eiuope and noith 
tempoiate Asia and Afnca to the noithein holders of the 
Saliaia 

(2) Ethiopian Eegion, consisting of all tropical and 
South Afiica, togetlici with Madagascai and the Mas 
carene Islands 

(3) Oiieiital Eegion, oonipiising all Asia south of the 
PaliLUctic limits, and along mtli this the Malay Islands 
as fai as the Philippines, Eoiiao, and Java 

(4) Anstiahan Region, as alieady defined .md oliarac 
tensed Celehes might he lofeiied almost with equal 
light lo tins 01 the pievious region New Zealand is 



The Toirestiial Ploial Oomanis aoooiding to Osoai Diiide 


1 Noitlicni 6 rmhal North Aiiieiicaii 

2 Iiinci Asiatic 0 1 1 epical Afiicaii 

8 4lLcllLeiinnean 7 1 usfc Afiicaii Islands 

4 Eastirii Asiatic 8 Indian 

treated by Wallace as a highly peouhai sub region of 
this gi eat region 

(5) Nearotio Eegion, oompnsmg all tenipeiato and 
arctic Noitli Aiiieiica, iiioluding Gieenlaiid, and etteiul 
mg on the south to an iiiegulai line i mining from the 
Eio Giande del Noite on the east to a point nearly 
opposite Capo St Lucas on the west 

(6) Neotropical Eegion, the Anieiioan continent south 
of this line, togetlici with the West Indian Islands 

Heilpjiiii (see below) and otheis adiocate the 
union of the Noai otic and Balmaiotic legions nndei 
the name of Ilolaictio, and iiitioduce thieetiansi 
tioiial tiacts (the Mediloiiaiiean, embiaeing bonth 
ein Eniope, iioithoui Afiica, and western Asia 
south of the Caspian and west of India, but exclu 
sive of the southein half of Aiahia; the Sonoiaii 
tiact, emhiaomg the noith west of Mexico, niul 
the Austio Malaysian tiact, emhiacing Celebes and 
tbe smallei islands Ijing botween it and New 
Guinea and Austialia) Otlieiwise Ins iiiaioi 
faunal divisions of the globe ai o eimiUi to those of 
IVallaee 

On plant distiibution tbe most impoitant lecent 
Avoiks aie those of Lnglei and Diude (cited at 


9 Tropical American 13 Aiidlnc 

10 South All lean 14 Autiirelic 

11 AusUallaii 

12 New Zealand 

the end of the aiticle) Englei attempts to tiace 
the liistoiy of tlio legetahle kingdom since the 
Teitiaiy peuod, and comes to the conclusion that 
aheady in the Tei tiai y peiiod fom ‘ floi al elements ’ 
{Floi endemente ) could he distinguished — namely 

(1) The Aicto teitiiiy element, cluiaoteiised by an 
abundance of conifers and lunneioiiB goneia of tiees and 
shrubs now prevalent m Noith Ameiica, oi in extra 
tiopical caBtoiii Asia and in Eiiiope 

(2) The PaliBOti epical element, cliaiaoteiised by the 
pieaeiice of the fainilies and sub fainihea dominant in the 
tiojncs of the Old Woild , and stiU moie by the absence 
of certain families, gioups, and genera fouiid in the 
teiiitory of tlie Aroto teitiaiy element 

(3) The Neotiopicaloi South Anioiioan element, which, 
aocoidiiig to Lngler, must have had m Teitiaiy tunes 
niudi tile same oliaraotei as that now possessed by tropi 
cal Biazil and the West Indies 

(4) The old Ooeanio element, consisting of foiins which 
possessed the powei of tiaveising considerable stretolies 
of ocean and developing fmthei on islands 

The modem piovinces of the vegetable kingdom 
aie snboidmateel by Englei to these gieat divisions 
Diude, in the fust place, distinguishes the oceanic 
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{marine) flora from the terrestrial forms, and the 
latter he divide^, into three great groups, and these 
again into fourteen lloial domains (Floreiireii-he), 
the limits of which are shown on the accompanying 
map. 

See P, L. Sclater’s paper on the Geographical Distrihii- 
tion of Birds, hi the Join', Linn, Soc. {ZoQl,)t vol. ii., 
and liis Address to the Biological Section of the Brit. 
Assoc, at Bristol, ISfo ; A. It. AVallace’s Ocor/raphical 
Didrihutiun of Animah ('2 vols. Bond. 1870), and Ms 
Inland Life (Bond. IRSO); A. Murray’s Geouraphical 
nisfrihitiioii of Mamniah ( Bond. ISGG) ; Angelo Heilprin, 
The Geoiivaphical and Geoloyiral Disiribuliini of Animals 
(Yew B’ork and Bond. 1887); Eentham’s Presidential 
.Address to the Binnean Society, Jour, Linn. .Riic., x. 
(Botany, iiitrod.); A. de Candolle’s Gtographie Ilotanirjvc 
( 2 volb. Paris, 18.j3 ) ; Sir J. Hooker’s Introduction to the 
Flora of Tasmniiia, and Jlamlhook of the Flora of Hfeu' 
Zealand; also papers by him On Insular Floras, Brit. 
Assoc. ItiGB, and On the Distribution of Arctic Plants, 
Trans. Linn. Soc , xxiii. ; Asa Gray’s Forest Geography 
and Arclifeology, in Amer. Jour, of Science and Arts 
(ser. iii. vol. xvi. lS7a) ; Grisebacli’s Vcr/ctalioii dor Frde 
(Beip. 1872; 2d ed. ISSl), anil French version of the 
same with valuable notes, by P. de Tcliih.atclief (2 vols. 
Paris, 1873-78); Ad. Engler's Eiitimekhingsijesckichic der 
P.lirhaenicelt seit der Tcrtiarpcrio'te (2 vols. Beip. 1879- 
82); Oscar Drndo, Die Flormireiche der Erde (Ergduz- 
nngalieft. No. 74, to FUermann's Mitteiluiigen, Gotha, 
1884); and the chapters on Geographical Distribution in 
Darwin's Origin of Sjaecics, as well as chap. .xxxviii.-xlii. 
of Lyell's Principles of Ocoh>gy. 

Geogl'apliy ( Gv. go, ’ the earth ; ’ graphein, ‘ to 
de&orihe’) etymologically means a de.soription of 
the earth. 'Tlie term as now accejitecl by its most 
competent students is applied to that department 
of science who.se function it is to investigate the 
features of the earth’s surface, and the distribution 
and mutual topogi'aphical relations of all which 
that surface sustains. It Ihus involves a study of 
the atmosphere or air-ooverfiig ; the geosphere or 
land surface; and the hydrosphere onvater-covering. 
Tlie basis of geography is topography, including 
topographical relations and distribution. But to 
understand this thoroughly a certain elementary 
knowledge of various departments of science is 
necessary ; and this knowledge is often included in 
what is somewhat vaguely known as Physiography 
(rpv.). To understand what may he regarded 
as the subject proper of geography — viz. the 
features of the earth's suiface, their distribution 
and relations, and the distribution and relations of 
the denizens of the surface — some knoivledge is 
requiied of the relations of the earth to the sun and 
the other members of the solar .system, and of the 
celestial sphere generally. For exact topograjdiical 
observation (see Surveying) a preoi.se knowledge 
of certain astronomical data is required. This 
department is treated in the ordinary text-books 
under the heading of Astronomical or Mathe- 
niatical Geography. An elementaiy acquaintance 
is also advisable witli certain physical and chemical 
fact.s and laws, in order to under.stand the action 
of the atmosphere, of wind, rain, ice, and water 
(livens, lakes, tlie ocean), and those other factors 
which help to constitute climale, and -which do so 
lunch to shape those features with which geography 
has chiefly to deal. Equally useful is a general 
knowledge of the character of the gi-eat clas,ses of 
locks which compose the suiface, and of the lead- 
ing families of qilants and animals which cover it, 
especially those of economical importance. This, 
though strictly preliminary, is often included along 
with a study of the features themselves, in Pliysical 
Geography. The investigation of the ocean and its 
denizens has recently been made a now department 
under the title of Oceanography or Thalasso- 
grapliy. Again, to an account of the different 
states or communities into which man is divided 
the terra Political Geography is commonly applied. 


Commercial Geography di.scnsses the various 
countries and regions of the earth with special 
reference to their products and their requirements 
as affecting trade and commerce ; and Medical Geo- 
grapliy deals with localities as liable to become 
the seats of .special disease.s or groups of diseases. 

Of eonr.se any section of geography may he treated 
and studied by itself, just as in tlie case of geology, 
or chemisti-y, or physics. But for pnrpose.s of re- 
search, for practical results, and even for educa- 
tional uses, it is now considered more satisfactory 
to treat geography as one whole, dealing -with the 
cliaracteristics, distribution, and mutual relations 
of the gi-eat features of the eartli'.s surface, the 
great elasse.s of plants and animals which cover 
that surface, and of man himself. Such a study, it 
is maintained, is not only an excellent discipline, 
hut the kno-ndedge nf facts and lavys so ohtainecl 
can he applied in many u-seful practical directions. 
Most of all it may he applied to tlie distrihutiim of 
man in comnmnitie.s or states, and so, combined with 
other consideration.s, lead to a rational study of 
political geography and the course of liistmy. In 
the same way the knowledge may he applied'in the 
interests of industry, of commerce, of colonisation, 
and in many other economical directions. Geo- 
graphy, when thus treated, is, it is maintained, both 
more interesting and more (noil table than when dealt 
with as a mere collection of unconnected facts and 
factore. It has long been so treated in Germany by 
such geographers as Ritter and Peschcl, and their 
followers, and similar views are rapidly prevailing 
ill England and America. In Germany the subject 
is often divided into general physical and political, 
and special physical and politionl geographyj tlie 
latter, of course, dealing -with particular countries or 
legions. Of course, like all otlier departments of 
learning, the subject may he broken up into sections, 
and dealt with for teaching purposes, and in a more 
or less elementary manner. Fur the most element- 
ary stage, it is now generally considered advisable 
to'hegin with the immediate topogi'aphical surromul- 
ings of the pupil and proceed outwards, It .should 
he stated that the eminent Oerninn geograjiher, 
Professor G. Gerland, niaintaius that geography 
has to do with the earth as a whole, and that the 
human .side of it, or antliropogoography, belongs 
exclusively to history. 

Siieoial aspects of geography will 1)P found treated 
under AUTliROroLOGT, Astkonomy, Cmmati!, Gi.ouds, 
Eauth, Ethnoiogt, GisoonArinoAL Di.s'rumiTiOK, 
Guologt, Globk, Heat, Bakes, Batitude and Bongi- 
TODE, Mountains, Rain, llivEns, Sea, IVinds, &o. As 
authorities to consult on ihu various aspects of geography 
referred to, may be mentioned Hitter's Erdkunde; 
Mrs Somerville’s Pkinical Geography (latest edition); 
resellers Fhjjshehe Erdkandc, Abhandlungcn sur Erd- 
vnd-Volkerktmdc, and Neuc Frnhlemc der Verglcichenden 
Erdkmde; Suess, Eas Antlitz der Erde; Ratzcl, Aii- 
throjmgeographie , Unser Wissen von der Erde ; I. All- 
gemeinc Erdkmide ; Hinman's Eclectic Physical Geo- 
graphy; the volume of ‘Education lloports’ issued by 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the BootiU'CS 
contained therein; General E, Sbraohey, Lictures in 
Geoeyraphy; ‘The Scope and Methods of Googi'apliy,’ by 
H. JT. Mackinder in Pi'OC. Roy. Geog. Soc. (vol. ix. ) ; 'Solen- 
tifie Earth-luiowledgo as an Aid to Conmiorce,’ by H. E. 
Mill in Scot. Geog. Slag. (vol. v. p. 302); ‘ Applied Geo- 
graphy,’ by J. S. Keltic in Contemp, Rev. (Sept. 1888); 
Chisholm’s Handlnok of Commercial Geography (1889), 

The facts of Political Geography will ho found under 
Hie lieayUngs of the different ooutiuonts, countru'S, and 
towns in this Eiioyolopadia. As autlioritativo works 
on the suhieot (both general and political) may be 
mentioned Reolus, Qiographie universcllc (with its 
English translation); and Stanford’s Oompendiwm of 
Geography and Travel. 

For the purposes of geographical discovery, or the goo- 
graphical knowledge of venous parts of the earth, reforonoo 
must bo made to the articles on continents and oceans. 
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and also to tlie articles on CtlAnTrt and Maps. Here oulj' 
gener.al reference can be made to the iirogress of correct 
notions of the earth and, in connection therewith, of cT, 
general knowledge of the extent and form of the earth’s 
surface. As the earliest efforts, within the liistorieal 
nerind, to extend a knowledge of the earth’s surface 
began with tlio Mediterranean nations of antiquity, it is 
natural ,ind riglit to start there, although in one sense 
e.xploration is coeval with humanity. 

The eivlicst detinite ule.T, formed of the earth hy 
nations emerging from a primeval condition seems 
to have been that of a flat circular disc, sur- 
rounded on all sides hy water, and covered by tlie 
heavens as with a canopy, in the centre of which 
their own land was supposed to he .situated. Tlie 
Phueniciiins were the lirst people who coninmnicnted 
to other natioms a knowledge of (li.stant lands ; and, 
although little is known as to the exact period and 
extent of their various discoverie.s, they had, before 
the age of lloiuer, navigated all jiarts of the Euxine, 
an 1 penetrated beyond the limits of the Mediter- 
ranean into the "Western Ocean; and they thus form 
the first link of the great chain of discovery which, 
2.100 years after their foundation of the cities of 
Tartessu.s and Utica, was carried hy Columhns to 
the remote shores of America. lle.sides various 
settlements nc,arer home, these hold adventurers 
had founded CDlonie.s in Asia Minor about ]2(K) 
B.o. ; a century later they laid the foundation of 
Gado.s, Utica, and .several other cities, which was 
followed in the course of the 9tU century by tliat 
of Cartilage, from irhonce neiv .stroam.s of colonisa- 
tion continued for several centuries to How to 
parts of the world hitherto unknown. The 
Pha?nioiaiis, although less liighly gifted than the 
Egyptians, rank nc.xt to tlioni in regard to the 
intiuenoe which tlioy exerted on the progreiss of 
lininan tliouglit and civilisation. Their know- 
ledge of moolianics, their early nae of weights and 
nieasure.s, and, what was of still greater importance, 
their employment of an alphaheticnl form of writing 
facilitated anil confirmed commercial intsrooui'se 
among tlieiv own numerous colonies, and formed 
a bond of union wliioli speedily embraced all the 
civilised nations of Semitio and Hellenic origin. So 
rapid was tlie advance of geographical knowledge 
between the age of the Homeric iinems ( which may 
he regarded as representing the ideas entertained 
at the oommenoonient of the 9bli century b.c. ) and 
the lime of Ho.siod (800 n.o. ) that, wliile in the 
former the earth is supposed to resemble a Hat 
oirenlav shield, surrounded hy a rim of water 
spoken of as tlie parent of all other stream, s, and 
the names of Asia and Europe arc applied only, the 
former to tlio upper valley of tlie Cay.ster, and 
the latter to Greece north of Peloponnesus, Hesiod 
mentions parts of Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Spain, 
and is acquainted with'the Scythian, s and with the 
Ethiopiati.s of southern Africa. During the 7th 
century D.C. certain Plicenioians, under the patron- 
age of Neku or Neolio II. , king of Egypt, undertook 
a voyage of discovery, and are imported to have 
ciroumnavigated Africa. Tiiis expedition is re- 
corded by Herodotus, wlio relates that it entered 
the Southern Ocean hy way of the Ked Sea, and 
after three years’ absence returned to Egypt by 
the Pillars of Hercules. The fact of an actual cir- 
cumnavigation of the African continent lias been 
doubted, but tlie most convincing proof of its prob- 
■ability is afibrdad hy the observation which seemed 
incredible to Herodotu.s — viu. 'that the mariners 
who sailed round Libya (from east to west) had the 
sun on their right hand,’ The 7th and 9th oontniies 
B.c. were memorahle for the groat advance made in 
regard to the knowledge of the form and extent 
of the earth. Thales, and his piqnl Anaximander, 
reputed to have boon the first to draw maps, ex- 
ploded many errors, and paved the way hy their 
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observations for the attainment of a sounder know- 
ledge. The logographers contributed at this period 
to the same end hy tlie descriptions wliicli tliey gave 
of various parts of the eirrth ; of these perhaps the 
ino.st interesting to n.s is the narrative of tlie Cartlia- 
ginian Hlinilco, who discovered the British Islands, 
including the (Estrymnides, udiicli he described as 
being a four ninntbs’ voyage from Tartessns. 

With Herodotus of Halioaraassus (horn 484 C.C.), 
who may be regarded as the father of geograpliy 
as well as of histoiy, a now era began in regard 
to geographical knowledge. Although his chief 
object was to record the struggles of the Greeks 
and Persians, he has so niiiintely described the 
countries which he visited in his extensive travels 
(which covered an area of more than 31° or 1700 
miles from east to west, and 24° or ICGO miles 
from north to south) that his Ili.story gives us a 
complete representation of all that was known of 
the earth's surface in his age. This knowledge 
was extremely scanty. It was believed that tlio 
world was hounded to the south by the lied Sea or 
Indian Ocean, and to the west hy the Atlantic, 
while its eastern boundaries, although admitted to 
be undefined, were oon jectnrcd to be nearly identi- 
cal with the limits of 'lire Persian empire, and its 
northern termination somewhere in the region of 
the aiiiber-lands of the Bailie, which had been 
visitoil hy Pliffinician mariners, and with which the 
people of Ma.sii]ia ( tlie modern Manseilles ) kept np 
con-stant intercourse hy way of Goul and Germany. 
Tn the next century the achieveiiKiiils of Alexander 
the Great tended materially to enlarge tlie honiids 
of human knowledge, for while he carried his arms 
to the hanks of the Indus and Oxiis, and extended 
his conquests to northern and eastern Asia, he 
at the same time jiromoted science, hy sending 
expeditions to explore and survey the various jiro- 
vinces which lie subdued, and to make collections 
of all tliat was cmions in regard to the organic aiul 
inorganic products of the newly-visited districts ; 
and lienee the victories of the Macedonian con- 
queror formed a new era in physical inquiry gener- 
ally, as well as in geographical diseovery specially. 

"vVhilc Alexander was opening the East to tlie 
knowledge of western mations. Pythons, an adven- 
turous navigator of Mnssilia, conducted an expedi- 
tion past Sjiain and Gaul, through the Channel, 
and round the east of England into the Northern 
Ocean. There, after six days’ sailing, he, accord- 
ing to some, reached Tlmle (conjectured to he 
Iceland, although the actual locality is veiy .un- 
certain), hilt according to the most competent in- 
terpreler-s of the story only heard of it. ilelurniiig, 
he ]iassed into the Baltic, where lie heard of the 
TeiiloneH and Goths. Discovery was thus hoing 
extended both in the north anil east into regions 
whose very extstenco had never been .suspected, or 
which liad hitlierto been regarded as mere chaotic 
wastes. An important advance in googi-apliy wa.s 
made hy Eratosthenes (horn 27G B.C.), wlio Host 
used parallels of longitude and latitude, and 
constructed maps on luatheniatical princiiilcs. 
Ills work on geogi'aphy is lo.st, yet we learn 
from Strabo that he considered the world to lie 
a sphere revolving with its surroniiding atmo- 
sphere on one and the same axis, and having one 
centre ; although the belief in the spherioal form of 
the earth was at the time confined to the learned 
few. He believed that only alxiut one-eighth of 
the earth’s surface was inhahited, while the extreme 
points of his hahitahle world were Thule in the 
north, China in the ea.st, the Cinnamon Coast of 
Africa in the south, and the Prom. Saoriini ( Cajie 
St Yincent) in the west. During the interval be- 
tween the ages of Eratosthenes and Strabo (horn 
G6 B.o.) many voluniinons works on geography were 
compiled, wliicli have been either wholly lo.st tons. 
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or only very [lartially pre-ei'veil in the records of 
later writers. Straho’.s great work on geography, 
which is .said to have been composed when he was 
eighty years of age, has been considered as a model 
of what snch works sliould be in regard to the 
niethod.s of treating the subject; but, while his 
de.scriptions of all the places he has himself visited 
are interesting and instructive, he seems undidy to 
have di.scarded the authoiity of preceding writers. 

The wars and conquests of the Bouians had a 
most important healing upon geography, since the 
practical geiiiu.s of the Unman people led them to 
the study of the material resonrce.s of every pro- 
vince and state brought under theii' sway ; and the 
greatest service was done to geogi'uphical know- 
ledge hy the survey of the em]iire, which was begun 
by Juliim Cffisav, aud completed hy Augu.stus. This 
work comprised a description and lueasnremeut of 
every province hy the most celebrated veoiiietrieiaus 
of the day. Pliny ( horn '23 -V. D. ), who had travelled 
in Spaini Gaul, Germany, and Africa, has left ns 
a coinpendium of the geogi-aphical and physical 
science of his age in the four hooks of hi.s 
Eistoria Ntduralis which he devotes to the suh- 
ject. He collected with imlefatigahle industry the 
information contained in the works of Salln.st, 
Cesar, and others, to which he added the re.snlta 
of his own observations, without, however, dis- 
criminating between fact and liction. The progress 
that had lieen made .since Cicsar's time in geo- 
gi'aphical knowledge is evinced hy Pliny's notice 
of arctic regions aud of the Scandinavian lands, 
and the accounts which lie gives of Mount Atla-s, 
the course of tlio Niger, and of various settlements 
in difl'erent parts of Africa ; while Ids knowledge 
of Asia is more correct than that of any of his pre- 
deoes.sor.s, for lie correctly afliiias that Oeylon i.s 
an island, and not the commencoment of a new 
continent, as had been generally sujiposed. 

The study of geogiaphy in ancient times may 
he said to have terminated witli C. Ptolemy, who 
flourished in the middle of tlie 2d century of 
our era. His work on Geography, in eight books, 
which oontiiiueil to he legavded os the most 
perfect system of the science through tlie dark 
and middle age.s down to the Ifith century, gives 
a tolerably correct account of the well-known 
countries of the world, and of the Mediter- 
ranean, Eu.’iine, and Caspian, togetlier with the 
rivers whicli fall into those seas ; hut it added 
little to tlie knowledge of the north of Europe, or 
tlie e.vtrenie boundaries of Asia or Africa. Yet, 
from his time till the 14th century, when the 
records of the travels of the Venetian hlarco Polo 
opened new fields of inquiry, the statements of 
Ptolemy were never que.stioiied, and even during 
the IStli century it was only among a few Gennan 
scholars at Nuremberg that the strange accounts 
given of distant eastern lands hy the Venetian 
traveller were received as trustworthy where he 
differed from Ptolemy. Marco Polo liad, however, 
unfortunately made no astronomical oh.servation.s, 
nor had he even recorded the length of the day at 
any place, and hence the Nuremberg geographers, 
who nad no curtain data for estimating the extent 
of the countries which he had traversed, were the 
means of propagating errors which led to results 
that were destined to influence tlie histoiy of man- 
kind. For, taking Ptolemy's tables as their 
basis, they incorporated on their globes and maps 
tlie results of their own rough estimates of the 
length of Marco Polo’s days’ journeys, and they 
tlms represented the continent of Asia as extend- 
ing across the Pacific, and having its eastern 
shores somewhere in the region of the Antilles. 
These erroneous calculations misled Christopher 
Columbus to the false assumption that, by sauing 
120° AY., he would reach tlie wealthy trading marts 


of China, and the result of this conviction was his 
entering upon that memorahle expedition whicli 
terminated in the discovery (in 1402) of the con- 
tinent of America. Although there can he no 
doubt that the American continent was visited in 
the 9th and 10th centuries hy Northmen, the event 
remained without influence on the history of dis- 
coveiy, and cannot therefore detract from the 
claims of Coluiiihn.s. This monientons discoveiy, 
which had been preceded in 1486 hy the exploration 
of the African coast as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope (wliich was doubled by Vasco da Gama in 
1497), was followed by a rapid succession of dis- 
coveries. AVithin thirty years of the date of 
tlie first voyage of Colniium.s the whole coast of 
America from Greenland to Cape Horn had been 
explored, the Pacilio Ocean bud been navigated, 
and the world circumnavigated hy hlagellan j q. v. ) ; 
the coasts of eastern Africa, Arabia, Persia, and 
India had been visited hy the Portuguese, and 
numerous islands in the Indian Ocean discovered. 

The 10th ceiituiy was marked liy continued 
attempts, siieeos.sful and uii.suoees.sful, to extend 
the sphere of oceaiiie discovery ; and the desire 
to reach India liy a shorter route than those of 
the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn led to 
many attempts to discov'er a north-u'est passage, 
wliic'h, though they signally failed in their object, 
had tiic ell'ect of very materially enlarging’ our 
knowledge of the arctic regions, The expedi- 
tions of AA'illoughhy and Frobisher in 1503 and 
1576, of Davis (1585), Fluclson (1607), and Balfiii 
(1616), were the most important in their results 
towards this end. The 17th and iStli centuries 
gave a now turn to the study of geography, hy 
hiinging other sciences to hear npiin it, which, 
in their turn, derived elucidation from the exten- 
sion of geogr,aphieal Iviiowlodgo ; ami it is to 
the aid lierived fioiii history, astronomy, and the 
physical and natural sciences that wo owe tlie 
completenc.ss wliicli has chaTactovised modern works 
on geography. In the 17th century the Dutch, 
under ’Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Austral- 
asian i.slands known to the civilised world nml in 
the latter half of the 18th euntiiry Captain Cook 
(q.v.) extended the great oceanic explorations by 
the discovery of New Zealand and many of the 
Polynesian groiijis, and hy proi'iiig the non-exist- 
ence of a ‘ great Antarctic oontiiiont,’ si, retelling far 
north in the Pacific. The antarctic lands wore first 
visited in 1840 hy American, Kiiglish, and Froueh 
expeditions, under their respectii'e couimamlers, 
AA^ilkes, Eos.s, and Dumniit d’Urville. Polar e.x- 
ploi'iitioii, after haviim been for a time in abeyance, 
has within late years been vigorously prosocutod hy 
the United States and various European ooniitrie.s ; 
and in 1879-80 Baron Nordenskjiild succeeded for 
the first time in history in navigating the north- 
east passage round Europe and Asia. In America 
the travels of Humboldt, Lewis and Clark, Fri5- 
nionfc, and others, and the work of the United 
States and Canadian Surveys, of the Argentine 
government explorers, and of railway pioiieer.s, 
have done mnoh to make uk aciiuainted with broad 
general features, but much remains to he done in 
legard to special districts of central and .southern 
America. Iu_ Asia iiunierous travellers, geog raphei s, 
and naturalists, combined with the expeifitioiis of 
Russian annies, and explorers like the late General 
Prejevalsky, have contributed to render our know- 
ledge precise and certain in respect to a great 
part of the continoiit,_whose natural characteristics 
liavo heen more csqiecially requ'csented hy the great 
pliy.sicist Bitter; while we owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Jesuit missionaries, whose in- 
defatigable zeal has furnishad ns with a rich mnp,s 
of information iu regard to minor details of Asiatic 
life and natuie, nor must the work of the Indian 
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Survey and its Eiu-opoan and native exidorers be 
forgotton. In Africa much light lias been tbrorvn 
on the character iind condition of the African 
continent by many of its greatest explorere— as 
Bruce, Park, Clapnerton, tlie Landers, Burton, 
Spelts, Bai'tJi, Vogel, Livingstone, Ciuneron, Stan- 
ley, Thomson, Sclnvoinfurth, Nachtignl, Junker, 
aiiil Emin Pasha ; General Gordon and his sub- 
ordinate ollicers ; the French in Henegambia and on 
the Upper Niger ; Wissinanii and Pogge, and other 
officers of the Congo Free State ; German explorers 
in east and central Africa, and the missionaries 
of various denominalioiis. In Australia, altbongb 
ranch still remains to he done, the obscurity which 
hung over the interior has been to a great extent 
diminished by the explorations of .Stnrt, Eyre, 
Leichhardt, and the brothers Gregory ; and still 
more by the highly important hihoni-s of Burke 
and Wills, who in 1800 crossed the Australian 
continent from Jilelhouriie to Carpentaria. The 
establishment in 1872 of a telegraph line from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin right across the continent, 
and the maintenance of stations along the line, 
formed an admirable base for further exploration. 
Giles, Warbnrton, and Forrest forced their way in 
nearly parallel line.s to the west coast. The labours 
of these and other e.xplorers indicate that much of 
the continent of Australia, though often covered 
with dense growth of spinifex, acacia, .and eucalyii- 
tu.s, is not available for colonisation by Europeans. 

The government .surveys of the various European 
countries, of the British' possessions, and of other 
civilised states have not oidy added to a detailed 
knowledge_ of the face of the earth, hut given ns 
more precise Ideas of its shape. Again, various 
deep-sea exploring expeditions of recent years, tlie 
chief among which was that sent out by the Engtisli 
govonimont in the (JhalUnacr (epv. ), have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the geography of the 
occan.s. 

The progress of recent diaeovory has been aided 
by the encouragement given to exploration by the 
goveiuments of <lifferenb countrie.s, and by the 
efforts of the iiuiiierous geographical societies, of 
which there are now over one hundred ; while the 
constantly Inereasing mass of information ooliccteil 
by .seiontillc explorers is mindly diiru.sing correct 
information in regard to (listant regions. 

On the subject of geographical (Usoovery, the following 
works may bo consulted with advantago ; nnnbuvy’s 
History of Ancient Georjmphti (X6?i0\ •, Vivien de Sainte- 
Sfartin’s Histoirc de Odoyraphie ; Kiepert's Manual of 
Ancient Oeoyraphy (1881) j I’rhis de Gioyraphie Unker- 
sdfe, by Malte Cruu ; Humboldt's Hist crit. de VHist. de 
la Georjvaphie, aiidtUo Gosmoi; Hitter's Hsi'ea ; Kloodcn's 
Hrdkunde; Heclua, Houvcllc Stoijraphie Hiiivemelle; 
Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Trmd, based 
oil Hollwald. The recent progiess of geographical 
discovery may be traced in I’eternmiin’s Milteilungeu , 
the Proe. Roy. Geog, Soc,, and the Qeographisehes Jahr- 
biich. 

Geology ( Gr. gH, ‘ the eartli ; ’ loim.s, ‘ a dis- 
course ’ ) is the science of the earth — that science, 
naiuely, which has for its olijeot the study of the 
various constituents of the earth’s crust, with a 
view to discover how those materials have lieen 
aggregated and can.sed to assume the appearances 
which they now present. Geology, in short, is an 
inquiry into the history and development of the 
earth's crust, and of the several floras and famias 
which have snoeeasively clothed and peopled its 
surface. As a soience geology is comparatively 
young, although it can hardly he doubted that 
from a very early period the phenomena ivith 
which it deals must have claimed .some attention. 
It is easy, indeed, to trace in old mythologies and 
legends the influenoe of the geological features 
of the land upon the human imagination. Volcanic 


eruptions, earthquakes, a\'alanches, and Inndslijis, 
tlie havoc of torrential w.aters, and the destructive 
action of waves and breakers have unquestionably 
left their impre.ss upon the superstitions andhediefs 
of all iiriniitive peoples. One may believe that 
mnny of tJie remnrkahle scientilic preinomtinns 
which are met with in oriental oo.smogonies and 
the early writings of the Greeks may have been 
suggested by geological phenomena. The occur- 
rence of sea-, shells in the rocks of mountains and 
regions far removed from the sea may well have 
"iveu rise to the oriental belief in the alternate 
destruction and renovation of the world. Pytha- 
goras and Strabo both recognised that change-s had 
taken place on the surface of the earth, hut neither 
appear.s to have got beyond the oliservalion of a 
few obvious phenomena — their explanations of 
which are hardly entitled to be considered more 
than vague guesses. It is not until we I'eaoli the 
close of the loth century that we lind geological 
phenomena attracting the attention of competent 
olisevv’crs. With the iin'estigalioiis of the cele- 
brated ji.aiutev, Leonardo da Vinci, together with 
those of Fi'acastoro, a neu' departure was taken. 
The numerous fo.ssil sliells discovered in engineer- 
ing operations were appealed to by them as evidence 
of former geographical changesLtheir method of 
rea.soning being consistent and logical. Unfortu- 
natel.y it did not convince either their contem- 
poraries or immediate snceessois— .some of whom 
held the extraordinary \'iow that shells and other 
fossil nrpiaiiio remains wore not really what they 
appcavetl to he, but the result of a plastic force 
which had somehow fasliioned tliem in the bowels 
of tlie earth. Fo-ssils were further sujiposed to ho 
the results of the fermentation of fatty matter, or 
of terrestrial exhalations, or of the inrtuence of the 
heavenly bodies, or, finally, to he simply earthy 
concretions or sports of nature. Others, liowever, 
while maintaining that fossils were in truth tlie 
relics of formerly living creatures, held the opinion 
that nil these had been hnried at the time of the 
Noacliian deluge. This controvei'sy lasted formoie 
than a Imndreil years, Imt long after the true 
diameter of fossils had become generally admitted 
their entombment in the strata continued to he 
attributed to the action of the deluge. Thi.s belief 
prevailed through the I7th and 18th centurie.s, and 
aadly interfered with the growth of geology ; the 
prolonged infancy of which must be largely attrib- 
uted to its iidlueuca. Steuo, a Dane, who lived 
in Italy in the middle of tlie 17th century, would 
appear to have been the fiist to oh.sorve a succession 
in the strata. Hitherto stratified rooks luul not 
been differentiated ; they were all lumped together 
as rejiveseiiting the tumultuous deposits of the 
Nonchian deluge. Steno, however, distinguished 
between murine and fresh- water formation, s, and 
showed that there were rocks older than the fossili- 
feroim strata in which no organic remains occurred. 
Nevertheless, this elear-siglited oliserver eould not 
free him-self from the fashionable hypotheses of Ids 
day. While a belief in the universality of the 
Noacliian deluge was prevalent, many strange 
‘theories of the earth,’ such as that by Bishop 
Burnet, saw tlie light. The.se showed not only 
how the world had been evolved out of chaos, how 
it fared before, during, and after the deluge, hut in 
what precise manner it was eventually to he wound 
np ami eonsimied. The ‘ theories’ referred to differed 
in detail, hut their imaginative authors agreed in 
the notion of an interior abyss, whence at the time 
of the Noacliian oatastroplie tlie waters rushed, 
breaking up and bursting through the crust of the 
earth to cover its surface, and whither, after the 
deluge, they returned again. 

Leibnitz (1680) proposed the bold theory that 
the earth was originally in a molten state, and that 
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tlie primary rocks were formed hy the cooling of 
the t^nrface, "which also produced the primeval 
ocean by condensing the surrounding vapmu'S. 
The sedihientaiy strata resulted from the subsiding 
of the waters which had been put in motion by the 
collapse of the crust on the contracting nucleus. 
The j)rocess was several tinie.s repeated until at 
last er|nilihriuin was estahlislied. 

Hooke (IGSS) and Kay (IBDO) considered the 
essential condition of the glolie to he one of change, 
and that the forces now in action would, if allowed 
sufiicient time, produce changes as great as those 
of geological date. In Italy, Vallisneri (1720), 
Lazzaro Moro (1740), and his illustrator, Cirillo 
(ienerelli, taught that there had been depressions 
of the land, during whiohmarine fossilifevons strata 
were deposited, and that snhsemiently the sea- 
hottoin had been elevated by tlie subterranean 
forces, and converted into dry land. Moro niain- 
laineii the impossibility of the whole earth having 
been covered by the waters of the sea nptotlie lops 
of the highest mountains. The continents, he 
said, had been upheaved, and the fractures and 
dislocations of the strata were [minted to in con- 
firmation of this view. Generelli insisted npion the 
gradual degradation of the land by running w.atev, 
and held that the waste was so great that event- 
ually the nioiintains must he washed down to the 
•sea." This inevitable degi'adation of the sniface, 
however, would he counterbalanced, he inferred, by 
elevation of the land elsewhere. But as Italian 
geologists, in common with tho.se of other countries, 
believed that the world was only some 6000 years 
old, Moro and Generelli found some difiiculty in 
explaining how so many thousands of feet of strata 
could have been accumulated within the limited 
period allowed by the orthodox clironology. They 
suggested, therefore, that the material.^ entering 
into the formation of the strata had been largely 
derived from volcanic eruptions. 

Eventually the more advanced views held in 
Italy spread into France, Germany, and England. 
Bnfi'on (1749), by the publication of his Theory of 
the Earth., evoked a .spirit of inquiry in France ; 
Lehmann (1756), Fuchsel (1762), aiid others in 
Germany did much to establish more correct met))ods 
of observation and interpretation of geological 

i ihenoinena than had hitherto prevailed ; while in 
Sngland a distinct advance was made by Micliell 
(1700) in his essay on the Cause and Phenomena of 
Earthquake.s. Tlie iie.xt name tliat comes into pro- 
minence is that of IVerner, professor of Mineralogy 
at Freiburg in Saxony (1775). Thi.s celebrated 
writer framed a classification or system of the rocks 
of the Harz Mountains, in the order of their 
■succession, and consequently in that of their for- 
mation, and maintained that this order would he 
found to prevail generally tliroughout the world. 
Wemer’.s classification has proved inadequate, and 
even in many j'&^pectf en-nneoun. Nevertheless, to 
him belongs the great merit of liaving brought into 
prominence a definite principle in the eon-stmetion 
of the earth’s enrst, and a precise method of geo- 
logical investigation. Tliis discovery of the fact 
that strata occur in a certain order of auperjiosition 
had been anticipated by several Italian geologists, 
and by Lehmann in Germany, but Werner’s fame 
as a brilliant investigator and attractive teacher 
over-shadowed and ecJiirsed the most of his pr-e- 
dece.ssore. In some respects the vieuT? of this 
eminent man were retrograde. He maintained, for 
example, that his ‘ formations ’ were universal, and 
had been jirecipitated over the whole earth in 
succession, from a common menstruum or chaotic 
fluid. The igneous rocks, according to him, were 
chemical preoipitate.s from water ; lie believed that 
no volcanoes existed in the earlier age.s of the world, 
hut that volcanic action was exeln.sively of modem 


date. Yet the true nature of igneous rocks liiul 
already been veengnisod in Italy, France, England, 
and Germany. With the publication of Weineris 
\iew.s on this subject a great controversy began, 
which was carried on with an acrimony that 
is now hard to realise. 'Those who uiihe'ld the 
igneous origin of such rocks as basalt were styled 
Viileanists, while those who followed Werner 
became known as Neptuiiists. 'The great apostle 
of Vulcanism in Britain was James Hutton (1788). 
He not only insisted upon the igneous nature 
of basalt roek.s but demonstrated in tlie field 
that granite likewise was of igneou.s origin. 
This philnsujjhioal thinker deprecated the oallmg- 
in of hypothetical causes to exiilain geological 
phenomena. The only agents of change, according 
to him, were those which are now at work in 
modifying the earth’.s crust. The pa&l., therefore, 
was to he inter|ireted through tlie present. It was 
only through our knowledge of the methods ein- 
pjloyed by iiatiirB iu carrying on her oiiorations in 
our own day that wo could hojie to iiiteiqiret the 
record of tlie rocks. The Hutlonian theory Avas 
fortunate in having for its expounder John Play- 
fair, whose famous Illustrations (1802) has loi'm 
heeu held in the highest esteem, mid is Rtill 
studied by geologists. Another friend and dis- 
ciple of Hutton, >Sir J. Hall, became the founder 
of experimental geology, and did much towards 
tlie establishment of the cardinal doctrine, s of Ills 
teacher. Hutton’s oh.servatiniis were conlined to 
Scotland, hi which fossiliferous strata are not 
prominently develojied. It was the igneous masses 
—the cruniifled and shattered rocks of mountniu 
and glen and sea-coast, and the uever-ahsent 
evidence of denudation and decay that fascinated 
liiiu. He .sau’ ‘the iiiiii.sof an older world in tiie 
present stnictnve of the globe,’ lint ho knew nothing 
of tliat long .snocession of ruined worlds, each 
characterised by its own life-forms, Avith whieli 
William Smith "(1790) was sliortly to astonish geo- 
logists. Tin's .able investigator alone and nnauled 
had explored all England oirfoot) and succoedud 
■in coiiqileting a geological niaji of the country on 
which the strata wereflor the first time delineated 
'and thrown into natural divisionfi. His A'iew.s a^ to 
tlie law of superposition among strata were arrived 
at independently of Werner, and ho was tlie first 
to point out how each rook-group was distinguished 
by its own peculiar fossils. Hence Smith is justly 
entitled to he called the founder of historical or 
stratigrapliic.al geologj'. Since then tho progres.s 
of geology has been rapid, Fo.ssils wliioh at first 
were valued chiefly as marks by AA'hich one forma- 
tion could he di.stingui.shed from another by-aiul- 
hy claimed fuller attention — the classic roso'nrches 
of Guvier in the Paris basin forming a gi'cat epoch 
inPalwontology (q.A'.), or tho study of fo.sail organic 
remains. 

In closing these remarks on the history of tlie 
geological sciences, it would ho iinjn.st to omit 
the name of Lyell, wlio.se great Prinr.ijples <\f 
Geology (1830-,8;i) did invaluable service. His 
labours were based on tho.se of Hutton and Play- 
fair, hut lie carried out their doctrines further in 
some directions than either of these geologists were 
prepared to go, while in other directions he did not 
advance so far. Before the apjioaranco of Lyell’s 
AA'ell-known work, the Hnttoman iiliiloso]ihy had 
conspicuously triumphed, but geologists Aver'o still 
]u-one to account for what appeared to he ‘breaks 
in the snocession ’ by the hypothesis of vast catas- 
troplie.s. They conceived tlie possibility of VA'orid- 
widc destraction of floras ami faunas, and the 
sudden introduction or creation of now forms of 
life, after the forces of nature had sunk into re- 
pose. The full meaning of denudation had not as 
yet been generally ajipreciated, and suhterrancau 
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action was still frequently appealed to in explana- 
tion of ovograpliic features which are now recog- 
nised to be the work of epigene action. Such views 
gained for their upholders the name of Cataclys- 
inists or Catnstrophist.s. Lyell’.s main idea that tlie 
pre.sent is the type of all preceding ages, so far as 
these are revealed by the fossiliferous strata, has 
gained for his Bchool the title of Uniformitarian. 
But within recent years many of his disciples have 
depiii'ted somewhat from tlie teaching of their 
master, and maintain that the operations of 
nature have been the same in /'cinti, but not neces- 
sarily in deijrec. Tbe impulse given to the advance 
of biological .science by the publication of the On/jiii 
of Species (1859) has also affected geology, and iiot 
on its palu’ontological side alone. In the dejiart- 
meiits of physical and sfcratigraphical geolog,y one 
may note a larger and broader method of treatment 
since the appearance of Darwin’s famous work — the 
dominant tone in geological literature at present 
being rather evolutional than iiiiiforiiiitarian in the 
narrow sense. Another distinguishing feature of 
geological science in our day is the great attention 
paid to Petrography (q.v.), the study of which had 
fallen into comparative neglect in tliis country for 
many yeans. Interest in it, liowever, was revived by 
Dr Sorby, who showed how much might he learned 
by examining thin slices of rocks and minerals 
under the micro.scope. The introduction of the 
microsco.lie into petrograpliical investigation ha.s 
thus opened up a wide and novel held of inquiiy, 
from the assiduous oultivation of which much may 
he expected. 

It may he interesting to point out aa shortly as 
possible the order of tiovelopmont of the geological 
soienoes. Unqaestionably the earliest to take 
shape ivas Miiici'alo<itj — a work on descriptive 
mineralogy by Agricola having appeared in 154(). 
In fact, several complete treatises had been jiub- 
lished before the middle of the 18th century. 
Geoijmay, or tho study of the various rooks of 
which the earth’s onist is composed without special 
reference to tho moda of their arrangement, was 
tho kind of geology wliicli chiefly ocomiied the 
attention of tlie earliest investigators. ’Tlie term 
i.s now practically disused, and in its place we 
have Petroqraphy. Wlien employed by modern 
writers it kas usually a wider signilioabion (see 
Geognosy). Structural Gaolorn/, or the mode 
in which rocks .are built up iu the earth’s crust, 
next began to come into prominence, and Bj/iuim- 
ical Qetuogy, or the study of causes now in action 
soon followed — the system advocated by Hutton 
and Playfair being that which has gained general 
acceptance, 'riiereafter followed Experimental 
Geology, of whicli Hall was the father. Although 
some progress liad been made by Lehmann, Fuchsel, 
and Werner in the method of determining the 
suoce.ssion of strata and of grouping these in 
chronological ordci', yet Historical or StratUjraph- 
ietd Geology can hardly he said to have existed 
a.s a science before the date of William Smith’s 
classical researches. Palwontologg is of still more 
recent origiri, the names of Cuvier, Lamarck, and 
Brongniavt being conspicuous among its earliest 
exponents, 

A brief outline may now be given of the various 
departments of geology, properly so called. 

Dynamical Geology. — ^^flie modern system of 
geology is based on the principle that the past is 
to be interpreted tbrougli the preisent. In other 
word,s, tbe geologist believes in the constancy of 
nature, and that by studying the efFeols produced 
by the action of her various agents in the present 
he will be able to interpret the records of such 
action iu the past. The study of such natural 
operations constitutes dynamical geology. 

Tbe various forms ot energy from wliich geo- 


logical olianges arise may be divided into two 
series — viz. hypogem action and epigene action. 

i^tipogena Action . — Under tJiis bead come tbe 
changes which are induced by tbe internal heat of 
the earth, tlio.se changes, namely, that are in pro- 
gress beneath the earth’s surface. In thiS category 
are included volcanoes and volcanic action, volcanic 
products, and the chemical and mechanical changes 
whieli are superinduced in such products and upon 
the rock-masses with which these come into contact 
during volcanic eruptions (see Volcanoes). Lava 
(<p V.) and Tuft' (q.v.) are studied as regards tiieir 
eom|) 0 .sition, texture, and structure, while the man- 
ner in whieli the.se and other volcanic products are 
built up is likewise investigated. All this is done 
with a view to comparing such volcanic products 
with similar crystalline and fragmental rooks which 
occur iu regions where volcanic action may have 
become quite extinct. Another most important 
set of hypogeiie phenomena are movements of the 
eartli’s crust. Bee EARrHQUAKE.s, Upheaval, 
Beacheis (Hai.sed), Submarine FoiiiMTS. 

Epigene action 1ms reference to those opeiations 
that affect mainly the siiperlicial portion of the 
earth’s surface. ’The epigene agents are the atmo- 
sphere, rain, brooks and rivers, ice, the sea, and 
life. The effects of atinospherio action are seen in 
the general disintegration of rocks, the formation 
of Soil ( q. V. ), and the accumulation of dust and sand 
(.see Diuft )■ In the diffusion of life over the globe, 
wind has also no doubt played in all ages an 
important part. Eain, again, charged with the 
carbonic acid, &o., which it nh-sorbs from the atmo- 
.si»liere and vegetable soil, acts chemically upon 
rock.s— all of which are more or less permeable. 
Much Tock-disintegratiou is thus induced, the 
‘weathered’ materials bein<r dispersed or accumu- 
lated locally by tbe meclianical action of the luin. 
Tlie chemical action of rain is not conlined to the 
surface of tlie ground, for iimoh water liltera down 
through natural cracks, lissures, iSic., and is thus 
enabled to soak into the i ocks at all depths. The 
underground water which is not absorbed in tbe 
intei-stitial pores of rooks rises eventimlly, and is 
discharged at the surface as Springs (q.v.), which 
are more or less impregnated with dissolved mineral 
matter abstracted from below. Those springs are 
either cold or thermal, and constant or inter- 
mittent. In some volcanic regions the water 
conies to tlie surface in eruptive fountains (see 
6Ey.SER!j). The destructive action of such under- 
ground wateis is seen in the excavation of caves, 
tunnels, and other subterranean pa,ssng 0 s (see 
Caves), and in the production of Landslips (q.v.) 
and rock -falls; while their reproductive action is 
familiarly illustrated by the formation of Stal- 
actites and Stalagmites (q.v.), and the accumula- 
tion of great masses and sheets of siliceous Sinter 
and Calcareous Tufa (q.v.). Brooks and rivers 
act as potent agents of change. By means of 
the detritus which they sweep along or carry in 
suspension, they rub, grind, and erode tlie rooks 
over which they How, and thus in time ravines 
and valleys have been excavated. The eroded 
materials are constantly travelling from higher to 
lower levels until they come to rest in lakes or the 
sea. Hence lakes and the sea in many places are 
being gradually silted up— the growth of Deltas ( q.v. ) 
being one of the most notable eiddences of epigene 
action. The action of rain and running water is 
greatly aided by frost, wliicli is a powerful disin- 
tegrator of rocks. Water freezes as well in the 
minute pores of rooks as in the fissures by which 
rocks are traversed, and thus when thaw ensues the 
loosened grains and particles are ready to be carried 
away by wind, rain, and melting snow; while dis- 
jointed blocks, &c. may fall asunder and topple 
from cliffs or roll down steep slopes, In regions of 
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jiereiiDia,! hHow-iitihlh the avalanche and the glacier 
likewi'^e act as iinpoitant demidei'B of the surface, 
and transpoiteih of look-dehiis from higher to lower 
levels (^ee Avalanches, Glacieks, Bohldee- 
CLAY, iko.). Again, in certain latitudes lake and 
liver ice are couspicuoub agents of change — acting 
especially as rafts for the transport of stones and 
clehris (■•'ee Axchoe-ice ). Thus tlie whole surface 
of the land from the highest nitmntaiiis down to 
the sea is being gi'adually degraded or lowered by 
the combined action of many cpigene agents. 
There is a continual and universal disintegration 
of locks going on, niid a no le.ss contimial transport 
of material and building up of this into new forma- 
tion''. Alluvial flats and terraces, deltas, ilvc. may 
be cited as proiiiiiieiit examples of the sedimentary 
series of modern accumulation.^, while the chemical 
scries is well represented by the calcareous forma- 
tions of spiings and brooks, and the prcei)iitation.s 
of common salt, sulphate of lime, &o., which are 
taking place in saline lakes (see Lakes). 

The sea as a geological agent acts in three way.s ; 
it erodes rock--, and transports and accumulates 
sediment. The work of eiosion is eonliiied for the 
most part to that marginal belt within which 
waves and breakers work. These by means of the 
shore-detritus hatter and undermine olillk, and 
cause them gradually to recede, and lienee the sea 
may he said to act like a great horizontal saw. 
The materials brought doivu by rivers or detached 
from the shore by the action of tlie sea itself 
ai'e distributed by cuirenls over the sea-floor, the 
coarser detritus gathering iu shallow water, while 
the finer sediment is swept out to greater_ depths 
and spread over wider areas. Sucli terrigenous 
materials extend outwards from the shore to a 
distance of 60 to 300 mile.s, and to deptlis of 2000 
feet or more. They are confined, therefore, to 
a comparatively narrow belt of the sea-hottom. 
Uver the ahysnial depths of the sea, the only 
accumulations in promesa are organic ooze and a 
peculiar red clay ■wliicli is believed to be the result 
of the cheiiiioal aotiou of sea-water on products of 
volcanic origin (see Ahyshal AccUMUL.vnoNS). 
Now and again, stones and debris may he carried 
out to .sea by icebergs and dropped beyond the zone 
of terrigenous sedimentation. Similarly, rock-frag- 
ments entangled in the roots of tree.s or buoyed up 
by seaweeds may now and again come to rest in 
ahysnial regions. Hefei ence has been made to the 
geological action of the ice of lakes and rivens, hut 
the icebergs and ice-rafts of liigli latitudes mu.st 
nut he omitted. !Mucli rock-debris is distributed 
by such agencies over the sea-hottom, detached 
fragments of the ‘Ice-foot’ (q.v.) being the most 
notable carriers of stones. 

The action, of plants and animals is not ignored 
by geologists. Plants aid in the disintegration 
and mpture of rooks by means of their roots and 
the organic acids derived from tliem during decay. 
Hocks are drilled and bored by some kinds of 
marine molluscs, annelids, echini, anil .simuges, 
and are thus weakened and more readily yield to the 
action of waves and hieakers. Burrowing animals 
also bring about changes, the eoiiiinoii earthworm 
being an eftieaoiou.s agent in the formation of 
.soil (see E.vbtiiworm ). Plants occasionally act 
as conservative agents, as in the fixing of blown 
sands (see Dunes), and in protecting the banks of 
lakes and riveis. Again, forests, by equalising and 
legiilating the flow of the water of precipitation, 
prevent the destruction of soils and suh-soils by 
torrential action. In .some regions also the rocks 
along a seashore are partially protected from the 
wave.s by seaweed, sponges, zoophytes, and gi-e- 
garious mollu-scs. Amongst formations of organic 
origin may he mentioned soil (in part), pent-hogs, 
inoras.se8, inangi-ove-swamp.s, hog-iron ore, &e. 


Some ealeareou.s alga’ also form considerable heils, 
as among the reefs of the Plorida seas ; while certain 
marsh -loving and fre.sli-water planks have the power 
of abstracting carbonate of lime froiii water and 
encrusting tlieioseli’es therewith. Thick masses of 
calc-tufa have originated in this way. The organic 
oozes of the deep seas are good examples of de- 
posits formed of the e.xu\'i;e of minute pelagic 
organisms; and the great coral-reefs (see_ OoEAL) 
of the warmer oceans are still further evidence of 
the importance of life iu the production of new 
formations. Sucli are some of the aocuuuilalioiis 
which are almost uliolly coniiio.sed of organic debris ; 
hut animals and plants contribute to the growth 
of many other dejtosits. The marine terrigenous 
formations are charged more or less ahnndantly 
with the relie.s of animal and plant life; nor are 
similar remains wanting in the alluvial deposits of 
liveis and lakes. 

Petboloov.— Prom the study of causes now in 
action the geologist learns that many of the 
rocks, with which every one, wlietlier observant or 
not, necessarily' makes some acquaintance, are of 
the same character as cpigene and hypogene pro- 
ducts. Por a particular account of the locks them- 
selves, Petbogbaphy and the articles therein cited 
maybe consulted ; hero ail that can be attempted is 
to point out very briefly liow far a knowledge of 
foruuilious now in progress enables us to cxidaiii 
the nature ami origin of rucks. , 

(1) Ifiucons In Groat Britain and other 

coimtries where at present there is no volcanic action 
we meet with I'aricus gdassy rocks, such as nitcli- 
stone and obsidian, will) scnii-crystallinc I'oeks, as 
trachyte, ])honolite, liparitc, andesite, basalt, &c., 
with crystalline rocks, auch as certain doloritcs, 
and with fi’agmenliil rocks, like tull' and iigglo- 
inerate, which in eveiy e.ssoiitial particular rescmlile 
the products of modern volcanoes. But, as might 
have been expected, the older igneous rooks are 
often more or less altei'od, sueh altei'atiou having 
been superinduced by the chemical action of perecdiit- 
ing waters, by pressui'e, by crushing, or by these 
and other causes combined. Thoi’c is a class of 
crystalline rocks, liowci’ei, M'hicli, nl though they 
consist of the same mineral ingredients ns occur in 
many igneous rocks, yet dill'er so materially in 
character from lavas that geologists arc yvarranted 
ill believing that tlicy couhl not liave hcon con- 
solidated at or near the suiface of the eartli. This 
class is reju’esented by such rocks as gianite, 
syenite, gabbio, and cei'tain diorites, dolerites, 
quartz-porphyries, &c, A study of theso rooks uiidor 
the inicroscoiie and in the field a.s roek-nuisses leads 
to the belief that they are indeed of igneous origin, 
hut have cooled and coiisolidated at some depth in 
the earth’s crust, their appearance at the surface 
lieing due to suhsequent denudation. Thus tn'o 
classes of igneous rook.s arc recognised — viz. vol- 
canic or superficial, jind plutonic or doep-scated. 

(‘2) Verivalive Hocks . — Under this Inuid are 
included nil the products of epigeiio action. They 
are termed derivative inasiimeh as most of them 
are composed of materials which have hoeu derived 
from pre-existing rocks by' the chemical or iiiochan- 
ical action of e])igene agents, while otlicr.s are 
made up of organic debris. Tiiey may ho rouglily 
classified ns follows : 

Mechanically-formcd Hocks. — These consist of 
fi-agmental materials. They are giaimlar non- [ 
ci-ystalline aggregates, the constituent ingredients ' 
of which may he angular or rounded in form, and 
may_ or may not he arranged in layer-s. They j 
consist of (a) Eolian oi: Aerial rocks, such as blown | 
sand (dunes) and dust-de])o.9itB. The produets of i 
the ‘weathering’ action of the atinospliere, such as ^ 
yock-dehris (breccia), certain clays, &c., are also 
in part of eolian origin, (ii) Smimentunj rocks, 
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as conglomerate, breccia (in part), Baiulstone, 
grayrvaclce, Tariousj clays, mirilstoiies, slialos, &;c. 
(c) Glacial rocks, as roo'k-ilebris, erratics, moraines, 
bouliler-elay, &e. 

Ohcmkalhj-forincd Hocks . — Tlie rocks inclmlcd 
under this subdivision are soiuetiiues oartby in 
cbaracter, but more frequently show a crystalline 
or compact sub-orystalJine texture. Among the 
move typical kinds are kaolin and various other 
clays, stalactites and stalagmites, calc-tnfa and 
it.s v’arieties, gey,serite (.siliceous sinter), rock-salt, 
dolomite, gypsum. Hint, chert, various ironstones, 
&c. 

Orgunicalli/ -derived rocks are made up of the 
relics of aiumal and plant life. They include a 
great variety of limestones, diatom-earth (tripnli). 
Hint (in part), vaiious pbosphatic depo.sits, peat, 
lignite, coal, anthracite, oii-shale, various iron ores, 
&c. 

No hal'd and fast line can be dr'nwn between 
the older and younger products of ejiigene action. 
It is obvious that conglomerate and sand.stone are 
merely compacted gravel and sand ; breccia is only 
consolidated rock-debris ; while lignite and coal are 
simpi}’- vegetable matter more or less mineralised. 
The thick fossiliferoins limestones of tlie earth’s 
crust are paralleled by the coral-reefs and organic 
ooze.s of existing oceans, and have evidently had a 
similar origin. Every derivative rock, indeed, can 
he compared with a like product of modern epigeue 
action, 'The older produota, it is true, are most 
frequently solidified, wliile the younger are oftener 
more or less inooherent and unconsolidated. ]5ut 
this dill'erenoe is not essential, and is only wliat 
might liave been e.xpected. The older iirodncts 
have for a long time heeii exposed to the action of 
percolating water. In many cases they liave been 
subjected to the influence of subterranean heat and 
enormous pressure, and we need not wonder, there- 
fore, tliat they should have acquired a more or le.ss 
indurated oliaracter. But soiidilication does not 
invariably characterise the older products, nor are 
modern accumulations always inooherent, Tliere 
are indurated conglomerates and sandstones of very 
recent formation, and some modern coral-rock is as 
hard and compact as the older limestones. Hence 
the term roar is aiqdiod to all the jirodnots of 
epigene and hypogeno action alike, whether the 
material so designated he yielding, as clay and peat 
and blowing sand, or hard and resisting, as con- 
glomerate, limestone, or granite. 

(3) Motamorphio Hocks . — All rocks sooner or later 
undergo some process of alteration wlieroby their 
original cliaracter hccomes modilied. Thus,' by tlie 
chemical action of percolating water some liiiie- 
stone.s liave been more or loss changed into dolo- 
mite ; olivine rocks liave been altered into serpen- 
tine ; some sandstones liave been converted into 
quartzites. Derivative rocks at the jioint of contact 
with igneous rocks are very frequently altered to a 
reater or less extent. Tims, ordiuaiy limestone 
ecomes crystalline marble, coal is olianged into 
grapliito, sandstone into quartzite, clay and shale 
into porcellauite. When alteration of a rock, how- 
ever caused, has proceeded so far as to produce a 
rearrangement of the constituent elements of a 
rook, and to develop a crystalliiio or semici'ystRlline 
structure, sucli e.xtreme alteration i.s termed meta- 
viorpMsm, and tlie rocks so affected are described 
as metamorphic. Rocks of this kind are sometimes 
confusedly crystalline or massive in structure, and 
in hand specimens might bo mistaken for plutonic 
igneous rocks ; hut by far the larger number are 
distinguished by a peculiar llaky or pseudo-lamin- 
ated structure which is termed Foliation (q.v.). 
In foliated or schistose rocks the constituent 
minerals are arranged in alternate lenticular layers 
which merge into eacli other, Sucli arrangement. 


it must he understood, has no relation to the layers 
of deposition so frequently pre-seiit in derivative 
rocks like shale, sandstone, &c. The foliated 
btructure lias been suiierinduoed in voekb, some of 
wliich may' liave been igneous and other,s aqueous 
in origin. It i.s obvious, liowever, tliat tlie study 
of causes now in action can throw little light on 
the origin of foliation. We may study the changes 
iiuluced in rucks by contact with tlie products of 
iiiodei'n volcanic action, and tlicbc will doubtless 
enable us to iindeistaTid liow certain alterations 
in rocks liave been biougbt about; hut schistosity 
is not aupcriuduced in rocks in tlie neiglibourliood 
of niodorn volcanic orilices. In Britain and other 
countries, liowever, deiradation lias exposed the 
interior and basal portions of ancient volcanoes, 
and we can now stnilj' in detail the fractured and 
baked rocks through wliicli heated gases, molten 
matter, &c. iiave lieen erupted. Nay, in some 
eases, we can even examine enormous ma.s.st's of 
plutonic crystalliiio rock whicli are believed to be 
the re.servou'b from which the molten iiiattcr of our 
ancient volcanoes ivns jiiimped to the surface, Bucli 
great plutonic masses are frequently surrounded by 
a zone or belt of crystalline seliistose rocks, sueli as 
gneiss, inica-scbi.st, &c. Tlio rocks are mo, si crystal- 
line and schistose in the immediate proximity of 
the igiieou.s iiia.SB, but gradually lose these cliar- 
acters as they recede from it,s neiglibonrhood, until 
hy-and-by they pass into ordinary derivative rocks 
siicli as graywacke, shale, &c. Some schistose 
rocks, therefore, undoubtedly owe tlieir origin to 
contact with deep-seated igneous masses. Again, 
it has been ob'-erved that where rock.s, ivliether 
igncon.s or derivative, liave been subjected to 
enormons crusliing and pressure, they not infre- 
quently become crystalline and schistose. There 
are some seliistose rocks, however, the origin of 
wliich is still very ohsenro. Geologists cannot yet 
assert, tliurefore, ’that all soliisto.se rocks are meta- 
niorpliic (see AucPjE.'VN System). Among the 
most characteristic metamorphic rooks arc quartzite, 
niavhle, phillite, mica-schist, talc-schist, clilorite- 
.scliist, liornhlende-.schi.st, actinolite-scliist, gneiss, 
grannlite, eclogite, ikc. 

Stbuotukal or Geoxectonic Geoloby is that 
brancii of the .Boicnoe that deals with the arrange- 
ment or Htructure of rock-masses, 

Stnicturo of Igneous Hocks . — Igneous rocks are 
grouped under two series — viz. [a) Contemporane- 
ous and (i) Intrusicc eruptive rocks. 

(а) Contemporaneous criiplive rocks are either 
crystalline or fragmental. Tlie crystalline rocks 
are simply old lava-flows, while the framnental 
rocks consist of tuff and its varieties. They are 
in short tlie jirodiicls of volcanic action, and liave 
been erupted at the cartli’s surface, accumulating 
either upon the land or under water. Many of 
these rooks have apparently been erupted from 
vents of the ordinai'y modern type, but others 
apipear to have come uji along lines of fissure in 
tlie eai'lli's crust — the lavas overflowing the surface 
ill broad floods. Successive outflows of tliis kind, 
accoiiiiianied frequently by the ejection of frag- 
mental materials, have built iij) some gieat 
lilateaus, CoiiteinporaiiGous lavas are geiiemlly 
more or less scoriaceous or porous above and below. 

(б) Tntrvsivo eruptive rocks are also crystalline 
and fragmental. Hecks are approximately cylin- 
drical funnels lilled with either crystalline igneous 
rock or fragmental materials, orwitlihotb. They are 
obviously the plugged tliroats of old volcanoes, the 
upiier piarts of wliioii have heeii removed by denuda- 
tion. Intrusive Sheds are more or less lenticu- 
lar masses of crystalline igneous rook which have 
been erupted amongst strata in a direction more or 
less closely conformable witli tlie planes of bedding. 
They seHom sliow any scoriaceous structure, and 
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generally bake anil alter overlying as well m 
nnilerlyiiig rocks — thus clearly iiiJicating; their 
subsequent odgiu. DijJ^rs (q.v. ) consist generally 
of cryt-talline rock which has been erupted in 
approximately vertical and even-sided fissures, thus 
giving rise to wall-like intrusions. Occasionallj' 
Fragniental igneous rocks, sueh as agglomerate, are 
met with in similar positioms. J'ci/is is the term 
applied to .smaller irregular and more or less tortu- 
ous intrusion, 3 of crystalline rock. Boshes (see 
Necks) are amorphous masses of crystalline rock, 
using more or less vertically thiough surrounding 
rock-inas.ses. There i.s reason to believe that many 
of these ‘ bosses ’ are the deep-seated reservoirs 
from whicli volcanoes were supplied with lava. 

‘ Dyke.s,’ ‘veins,’ and sometimes ‘sheets’ proceed 
from them into the adjacent locks, which are often 
much altered and mctaniorphosed, 

Structure of Derivative Roclrs. — The most char- 
acteristic feature of these rocks is their bedding or 
stratitication— a structure which is due to tlie mode 
of their aeeiimulation. Hence they are often spoken 
of as the ‘stratified rocks.’ But, as we have seen, 
stratification likewise characterises conteniporane- 
oii.s eruptive rocks. As far the larger number of 
derivative rocks are simply aqueous mechanical and 
chemical sediment.s, they are also often termed 
‘aqueous’ and ‘sedimentary rocks.’ Individual 
beds in a group of strata are lenticular or wedge- 
shaped ; so that when any particular stratum is 
followed in one direction it eventually thins awa.v 
and dies out. And the same is the case with 
groups of strata. Fine-grained deposits such as 
shale and limestone tend to he more persistent 
and to cover wider areas than sandstones and 
conglomerate.'!. Almost any diversity of strata 
may occur in a gioup or series, but it is more 
usual to find certain kinds of rock associated 
together j thus, fine sandstone alternates with shale, 
conglonierate with grit, limestone with fine shales, 
&c, Again, individual beds are often found to 
change their oharaoter as they are followed in 
ceitain directions. Conglomerate, for example, 
passes laterally into sandstone, sandstone becomes 
argillaceous and passes into shale, while shale, by 
the gradual increase of calcareous matter, becomes 
marly and often passes into limestone. Sometimes 
the .stratification is extremely regular, at other 
time.s the beds thicken and tliin out very irregu- 
larly, and not infrequently they show what is 
csiWcA fahc-heihlin(j or ciimnt-beclrling — a structure 
which is seen both in aqueous and eolian accumula- 
tions _( .see DuX£.s ). Amongst the surface-markings 
seen in sedimentary rocks the most common aie 
ripjile-niarks, sun-cracks, rain-prints, and tracks, 
trails, burrows, &c. of worms, crustaceans, mol- 
luscs, reptiles, birds, &c. 

Strata are not often quite horizontal ; they 
usually cUp at a less or greater angle, and 
such inclined strata are as a rule the remaining 
portions of large curves or undulations, the upper 
portions of which have been removed by denuda- 
tion, so that the truncated strata crop ont at the 
■surface (see Outcrop, Strike), The simplest 
form of curve assumed by .strata is a Monocline 
(q.v.), hut anticlinal and synclinal folds occur 
much more fiequently (see Anticline). In strata 
with a moderate dip the strata on opposite sides 
of an anticlinal axis incline at approximately the 
same angle. But in more steeply inclined beds the 
dip is often gi'eater on one side than the other, 
the beds on the steeper side of the fold becoming 
doubled in below tlieir equivalents on the other 
side. This is what is termed ‘ Inversion ’ — a struc- 
ture which when repeated gives us what are 
called ‘Isoclinal Folds’ (see Mountains). In 
regions of highly folded strata the fossils and even 
the stones in conglomerates are often flattened 


and squeezed ont of shape. Such deformation 
likewise charaoterises whole rock-masses, as is well 
seen in the structure termed Slaty Cleavage (q.v.). 
As an extreme result of enormous pres.siira we 
occasionally find that clastic rocks have been con- 
verted into crystalline schi.sts. 

Most rocks,' as well igneous as derivative, become 
«va!dually more and more consolidated. Soft iiico- 
hereiit sands and ela,ys are compressed ; lavas cool 
and harden. All rocks therefore tend to contract, 
ancl in doing so they become oraoked, regularly or 
irregularly as the case may be. Luring the 'pro- 
cess of folding they have likewise yielded to .stress 
and strain by cracking across. Such cracks aie 
termed Joints (q.v.). But rocks are not only 
jointed; frequently they are traversed by great 
fissures of displacement called Faults or Lislocatioiis 
(n.v.), which may sometime, s be traced across the 
whole breadth of a country. That the plienoineiia 
of folding, fraoturing, and displacement ,are the 
result of earth-movements cannot he doubted, and 
there i.s abundant evidence to .show that .sueli dis- 
turbances liave taken place again and again, some- 
times over limited regions, at other times over very 
much wider areas. This is proved by the pheno- 
mena of Uncoiifnniiity (q.v.), in whicli one set of 
beds rests on the upturned and deundod ends of an 
older series. 

The fissures and cavities of rocks are in soiuo 
iilaces filled up again by the introdiietion of various 
kinds of mineral matter through the ehemieal aetiim 
of percolating water. In many cases such mineral 
deposition may have taken )ilaoe from heated solu- 
tions, under great pressure, and at great depths from 
the surface. This is probably the origin of many 
of the Ore-deposits (q.v.) mot witli as lodes or 
veins. 

Palaeontological Geology,— A study of the 
physical chaiacters of rocks enables Llio geologist to 
anive at many interesting eonohisions as to the 
mode in which rocks have originated. B,y such 
evidence alone it is sometinica po6.sihle to discover 
the successive olmnge.s which some particular region 
has undergone. 'Thiis, the phenomena of igneous 
and glacial accumulations tell their own story, and 
even in the case of many sedimentary deposits 
geologists are able, wilhont the aid of fossils, to 
distingnlsh between deep-sea and .shallow-water 
strata ; while certain rocK-stvactiires, such ns uii- 
confqnnity, yield him evidonoe of changing physical 
conditions. Witliout fossils, howei’cr, investiga- 
tions into the successive phases through which the 
earth’s surface has passed could not proceed far ; 
historical geology would ho iinpoasihlo. It is 
chielly by means of Fossils (q.v.) tliat the deep-sea 
or .shallow- water origin and the marine or Irosli- 
water character of strata are determined, and the 
climatic conditions under which they were deposited 
are ascertained. When we learn that many fos.sils 
belong^ to extinct species and even genera, and 
tlrat different groiips_ of fossils occur in dill'erent 
scries of strata, it might seem, at lirst, as if tills 
would tend rather to confuse than aid tlio geolo- 
gist. But the cause of such apparent disoro])iuicies 
lies, of course, in the simple fact that the fo.ssili- 
ferous strata belong to dillerent ages — some are 
much older than others. In the upponno.st or 
younge,st series the organic remains approach most 
nearly to the life-forms of the present day, ivliile 
in the loiver and therelore older strata the fossils 
recede farther and farther from existing types as 
we follow them to lower and lower geological hori- 
zons. From this it would appear that there has 
been a gradual coming-in and dying-out of species, 
and observation has shown that when a particular- 
flora or fauna has died out it never reappears in 
younger strata. When William ,Smitli discovered 
that each well-marked group of strata was churao- 
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tensed by its own suite of fossils he had got the 
key to the history of a long succession of geologi- 
cal changes ; for the fossils enabled him to recog- 
nise eacTi group in whatever part of the country 
it occurred, and however much its petrographical 
character might have changed. If tliree eoiiforni- 
able series or strata occur in the order A, B, C — 
B .superinipo.sed on A, and C upon B, that order is 
never reversed elsewhere. Eaeli term of the series 
may not always he present— either one or more may 
be absent — but those that do occur always occupy 
the same relative position. In such a conformahl’e 
serj^ueiice each group may contain fossils peculiar 
to itself, but a larger or smaller number will usually 
he found to range from one group to another, 
or even from top to bottom of the whole. The 
fossils will, in short, indicate a gradual change of 
fauna and llora, as we pass from below upwards — 
old forms disai)peai'hig, new forms apjiearing. But 
should the midille term of the senes {group B) 
he wanting, then the passage from A to C, owing 
to the absence of the comieotiiig forms belonging 
to B, will be more or less abrupt. A confomiable 
sequence, like A, B, C, points to the persistence 
of similar physical conditions during a longer or 
shorter period. If the fossils in each group indicate 
a sea of moderate depth while the stratum attains 
a thickness of several thousand feet, the inference 
will ha that soilimentation lias taken place during 
a .slow movement of subsidence. In other words, 
the silbing-up of the sea has been retarded by the 
gradual siiikmg-duivn of its bottom. Ou the' sup- 
pnaition that the aooumulatiou of the strata has 
been a very protracted proees.s, the marine fauna 
will have undergone more or less moililication. 
Such olianno in tlic life-forms, however, will prob- 
ably have Ijoen very gradual j some species remain- 
ing longer unmudilied than others, while a few 
may persist unohangod through the whole period 
of seclimentation. In the case of an uncoiiformahle 
sequence — where C rests directly on A, the physi- 
cal ooiulitinna have evidently not remained con- 
stant. After the deposition of A, a movement 
of upheaval has ensued ; the sea has disappeared 
and land has taken its place. Should land- 
conditions have ooiitiuuod for a very prolonged 
period before snhsidonce supervened and the area 
once more became snhmerged, the marine fauna 
will, in the meantime, have undergone more or less 
modification in those regions to which it migrated 
while elevation was in jirogress. Thus tho sedi- 
ment (group C) which subsequently accnmulatcil 
over the drowjied laiul-.surfac 0 would come to con- 
tain a suite of organic remains that might differ 
greatly from those ooourrhig in the immediately 
subjacent group A. And the longer the interval 
between A and G, the more strongly marked would 
he the break in the succession of hfe-foriiis. Such 
‘ breaks in the succession ’ are of oomnion occur- 
rence — local and more widely-.spread movements of 
dein-BSsion and elevation having chnraotorised the 
formation of the fo.ssiliferau.s strata everywhere. 
When it is reinemhered that every bed of aqueous 
rock has been formed out of the ruins of pre-exist- 
ing rocks, igneous or derivative, or both, it is obvi- 
ous that the fossiliferous strata cannot possibly 
contain a perfect record of all the forms of life 
which may originally have been entombed in sedi- 
ment. Many fossils must have disappeared along 
with the rocks which contained them. Tims, in 
the case of such a ‘break in succession’ as thot 
jnst described, it is obvious that tlie strata of group 
A would he more or less denuded before group 0 
began to he accumulated — C would rest uncon- 
formahly upon A. Nor can we believe that the 
life-forms of earlier ages were ever more fully 
represented by fossils than e.xisting faunas and 
floras will be by the remains of living things wluoh 


are now being buried in sediment. Of the myriads 
of existing terrestrial jilauts and animals how 
few will leave any relic behind them 1 Aquatic, 
and more e.specially marine fonus, will doubtless he 
preserved in far greater variety and abundance ; 
but amongst these are many delicately-fashioned 
and soft-bodied creatures which can only become 
fossils by accident, as it were. Such considerations 
as these should lead us to expect that the fossilifer- 
Qus strata, even when these have apparently been 
accumulated in a continuous manner, will contain 
a most imperfect record of the past life-history of 
the globe. But notwithstanding this imperfection 
of the geological record there is yet ample evidence 
to show that gradual extinction of old and evolu- 
tion of new faunas and floras has hcou the rule. 
Life has been persistent from its introduction, but 
subject to endless modifications. With this con- 
tinuity in geological history it is obidoiis that any 
subdivisions of past time tliat we clioo.se to make 
must be arbitrary, for the germ, as it were, of one 
so-called jicviod iiiiist have hegiui in the period 
that preceded. But, just as in human liistoiy it is 
convenient to use such term.s as the ‘Middle Ages,’ 
the ‘ Elizaheihaii Period,’ &c., so in geology it is 
useful and indeed neces.sary, for purposes of descrip- 
tion and correlation, to group the records into 
so many .subordinate division.s. ‘ Uncoiiforiiiities,’ 
'breaks in succession,' &c. often enable this to he 
done with moie or less ease ; hut in the case of the 
better-preserved portions of the stony record it is 
often very liai'd to say where a division-line should 
he drawn. 

Histoeicat, Geology.— The forms of life that 
existed during some prolonged period of tlie past 
have a certain facies which serves to distinguish 
them as a group from the living things that flour- 
ished in preceding and succeeding ages. And the 
strata which contain such a well-marked assoili- 
Wage of fossils are included under the term 
Si/stevi. By this term, then, is understood all the 
deposits, w'hether terrestrial, fresh- water, or inarhie, 
which aecmmilated over the earth's surface upon 
land, in lakes, or in the sea, at a time when the 
world -was characterised by the presence of some 
particular and peculiar fauna and flora. By com- 
paring and correlating the fossiliferous strata 
throughout the world geologists have been able 
to arrange the vaiious systems in chroiiologioal 
order. The following table shows the larger divi- 
sions and subdivisions in the order in which they 
would appear if they all occurred in one and 
the same section. (Each system will be found 
described under its own title. ) 


•L Quatciinauv oe Post-tee- _[ Recent System. 

TLVBY. 


3. Tchttaev OB Cainozoic. 


SnOONDABY OB MESOZOIO. 


1. Pbimaby OB Palaeozoic, j 


i PJctstoceiic „ 

Pliocene n 
Pliocene n 
Ollgoceiio ,1 
Eoceuo M 
/■ Oietiiceous n 
-( Jurassic n 
iTrinssic n 
rPonnian n 
CBrboniftroii.s Sj-stein. 

I Olil Reil Sandstone and Devonian 
Sy.stein. 

( Silurian System. 

Cninlirinn n 
lArclutan n 

Physiographical Geology.— Under this head 
is discussed the origin of the siirface-featuves of 
the land — mountains, valleys, &c. The study 
of causes now in action slioii's that everywhere 
rocks are undergoing disintegration, the resulting 
detritus gradually travelling from higher to low'er 
levels until eventually it reaches the sea. This 
continuous and universal denudation is easily read 
in the present appearance of the rocks forming the 
surface of the land. The phenomena of truncated 
strata, faults, &c. (see Denupation) demonstrate 
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that thoiifcanils of feet of rock have been gradually 
removed in tlie foini of detritus. To ajjju'eciate 
this fact .‘•oiiie knowledge of structural geology is 
necespary. In regions which have long heen ex- 
posed to deuudation we recogidse a very remarkahle 
connection between the eouliguration of the ground 
and the natnie and mode of arrangement of the 
rocks. The valleys and low grounds, for_ example, 
coincide in a geiicial way with the distribution of 
tlie less durable rocks, while escai-pnients, hills, 
and ridges mark out the sites of the more resisting 
iock-ma.sses. Again, in the case of undulating and 
folded strata, it rrrost freqrrently hapiien-s that anti- 
clines imstead of fornriug hills gir'e rise to valleys, 
while svnclines correspond as a rrrle not to valleys 
hut to trills. The reasons are obvious, for relatively 
hard rocks resist derrudatiou better tliau .softer 
rocks; arrd, while an anticlinal arrangement and 
the jointing of strata favour the action of tire 
denuding agents, in the cm<e of synclinal strata the 
rock-structure has just the opposite effect (see 
L.vjjdslips, JIouNTAlNS). Thus tire features im- 
pressed upon the latrd by denudation depend partly 
upon the composition and te-vture of the rocks, and 
partly upon their structrrre as rock-rrra'Ses. Iir the 
case of a true mountain-range of recent elevation the 
larger featrrres of tlie surface corresjioiul in a general 
way with the folds of the strata. Thus the inmintaiu- 
ridges often run in the diiection of great anticlinal 
a.xes, while the long jiaiallel valley.s coincide with 
synclinal axes {see Ali’.s). But even in the case 
of mountains of elevation denudation has often 
profoundly’ niodiiied such features. Antielinal 
mountains are very unstable ; roek-falla and land- 
sli]is from time to time take place ; and the tendency 
is for all mountains of that oliariioter to become 
eli'aoed. Sooner or later the orographical features 
cliange, and am eventually determined by the epi- 
gene agents, directed and controlled by tlie com- 
position and stniotiire of the varinua rod; -masses. 
Geologists recognise three kinds of luountaum : (1) 
Mountains of Arcumulution, .suoli as volcanoes ; (2) 
Moiiniuins of Upheaval, such as true mountain- 
ranges like tlie Alps ; and ( 3 ) Mu untains of Cirewn- 
denudaiion, which owe their origin to the removal 
of material that formerly surrounded them, such as 
tlie mountains of the British Islands. 

A plateau or tableland is simply an elevated 
plain, and may consist either of approximately 
horizontal sheets of rock, like the plateau of the 
Colorado, or of more or less highly folded and even 
contorted strata, which have been jilaned down to 
one general level, like the plateau-s of Scandinavia 
and tlie Scottish Highlands. Both kinds of table- 
land aie usually traversed by’ valleys, which have 
heen excavated by running water, and sometimes, 
as in the case of the Scottish Highlands, they are 
so highly' denuded that their pilateau-eharacter 
becomas ohsenre. Plateaus owe tlieir elevation 
to upheaval, those which are built up of Iwrizontal 
strata being termed plateaus of ciEcmnulcition, while 
those whicli consist of folded and contorted strata 
are known as plateaus of denudation. Plains are 
only less elevated plateaus, Some of tliese, as, for 
example, the wide alluvial plains and deltas of great 
rivers, owe their origin to aeoumulation. Others, 
again, consist of lovv-lyring land, the level of wliich 
h.as been reduced dimng a protracted period of 
denudation. Should such an area eventually he 
elevated it would hecome a plateau of denudation. 

Speculative Geology. — There are certain great 
physical problems the data for solving wlrioh are 
more or less incomplete, or in the veiy nature of 
things beyond onr knowledge, Amongst such is 
the question of the aye of the sun's heat. This, of 
course, is rather a phy.sical than a geological ques- 
tion, and yet geology fninishes evidence on the 
subject wlrioh the physicist cannot ignore. Some 


physicists are of opinion that the sun’s heat is due 
to grav’itation- — that, as Sir IV. Thomson remarks, 
the sun’s matter, before it came together and became 
hot, mav have existed in the condition of two cool 
solid bodies which collided with the velocity due to 
their mutual giavitation. If gravitation, therefore, 
he the only soui'ce of the sun’s heat, that luniinary 
cannot have been giving out heat at the ])re&ent 
rate of indiatioii for a longer period than 20,000,000 
years, or, as Professor Tait iiiaiiitain.s, 10,000,000 
ycai-s. But no geologist will admit tliat all the 
changes that have taken place on the earth’s .sur- 
face since the first appearance of life can possibly’ 
lie included within such narrow limits. Accord- 
ing to Dr Croll, however, the sun probably origin- 
ated from the collision of two bodies uuiviiig directly 
towards each other with velocities greater than the 
velocities due to their nnitual giavitation. As the 
lieat generated by the impact of turn such bodies 
would depend U]ion the velocity possessed by each 
before collision took place, it is ohvion.s that the 
energy stored up in onr .sun may he infinitely 
greater tliaii that wliich could have been derived 
from gravitation alone. So far, therefore, as a 
jiossihre source of tlie sun’s energy is concerned, 
Dr Croll is of opinion that life might quite -well 
liave begun 100,()01),000 years ago. 

CoHchtion of the Purth’s Interior. — This is another 
iihysical problem in tlio solution of which geology 
is necessarily interested. Several views have been 
advanced by physicists, the more generally received 
opinion being thni the earth is a more (ir less solid 
globe. Otliei'S favour the liyqiotliesis of a thin 
crust enclo.siiig a liquid or viscous interior; while 
yet otliens think that a liniiid suli.Htratiiin separates 
ilie crust from a solid jinclous. Tlie aiqiearaiicB of 
volcanoes and tlicniial spring.s shows ns that a high 
temperature e.xists beneath the crust, and similar 
evidence of internal lieat i.s fnrnisliod by' borings 
and mines. The mean of many’ oli,sorvation,s shows 
that temperature increases 1° E. for every 54 feet 
of descent, so that if the teiiipcraturo at the surface 
be 50°, llio lioiling-]ioint of water (212°) will be 
reached at the dejith of about a mile and a half. 
It is evident, therefore, that at a comiiaratively’ 
short distance from the surface the heat would ho 
sufficient (at atiiiosiilioiio pressure) to molt all kinds 
of minoral matter with winch u’o are acquainted. It 
is supposed, hon'cvcr, by those who maintain that 
the earth i« solid thnniglmut, that tho sulistaiice of 
the earth’s interior is kept from liquefying by’ pres- 
sure. So far ns geological facte go they arc opposed 
to the view of a solhl globe or of an enoriiiously’ 
thick cru.st. The folding and contortion of strata 
seem to imply the pve.sence of an underlying yield- 
ing niass upon which the solid crust may liave a 
certain freedom to move during the bhrinking and 
contraction that must result from tho secular cool- 
ing of the enilh (.see Earth, Mouk'TAINs). 

Tho oriyin of vokanir, action has also been a 
imieh-canvassed question, and is varion.sly ox- 
jilained according as the hypothesis of a solid or of 
a viscous interior is held to bo tlio more prohahle 
(see Volcanoes). Closely connected with such 
jirohleiiis is that of the oriyin of uccanio ha.'iins unci 
continental areas. Of late yearn tho belief has 
gained ground that these dominant foaturcs of 
the earth’s surface are of jiriinei’al antiquity — 
lliat in_ their origin they antedate tho oldest of 
the sedimentarj’ formations. It is a remarkahle 
fact that hitherto, amongst the various formations 
that enter into the comqiosition of the land of the 
globe, no trace of any ahy'.smal UBouiimlations lues 
heen met with. On tlio contrary', the aqueous 
rocks apiiear to have been deposited as a rule in 
relatively' shallow seas. Many' osoillations of level 
have taken jdace at succos.sive periods within each 
continental area, by which the extent and outline 
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of the land lia\'e Iieeii again and again modified, 
hut the great continental ridges, according to the 
geological ei’idsnce, would airpear to have perbisted 
from tlie earliest times as dominant eievatioiis of 
tlio earth's crust. ‘ The continents,’ as Ih’ofes&or 
liana remarks, ‘linve never clianged ]>laoes with 
the oceans.’ See AbY-SMal AccnMULATioK.s. 

Changes of Climate . — The geological record every- 
wliere hears te.stimony to the fact that the clhiiate of 
tiie globs has from time to time undergone changes. 
In our day climate is dilfereutiated into zones ; there 
is a marked change in the temperature as we pass 
from the eijuatur to the poles. Latitude, and the 
relative positions of the great land and water areas, 
are doubtless the chief factors in the determination 
of the present climates of the globe, and must have 
had a similar inllnence on the climate of much 
older periudh. Sir Chiu-le,s Lyell and others have 
hold, therefore, that such climatic vicissitudes as 
we have evidence of in the fossiliferous strata were 
probably induced by changes iu the distribution 
of laud and sea. Otlier.s have doubted wliether 
tliih will e.vphun the facts. If it he true that the 
great continental ridges arc of prmieval aiitiqnitj', 
then continents and seas could not have ohangecl 
places, as Lyell supposed. The climatic conditions 
of tiro Glacial Period (q.v.) cannot possibly be due 
to Buoh revolutions, for the distribution of land and 
sea during Pleistocene times was practically the 
same as at present. Stated briefl.v, the facts of 
geological climate arc these : In Palieozoio ages 
the climate would appear to have been shigulaiiy 
genial and uniform over the globe. All througb 
Slesozoio times similar goiiLal ooiiditions seem to 
have extended from what are non’ temperal.e np to 
polar regioiKS. Ihit the evidence iiidieatus apjiar- 
eiitly that the climate of the latter was somewhat 
le.ss genial than that of more southern latitudes. In 
Cainozoie ages, likewise, the climate continued to 
be mild even in liigli Arctic lands, but towards 
the close of the Tertiary era a general lowering of 
tlie temiioruturo took place. Thereafter followed 
the Quaternary period with its extraordinary 
climatic changes (see Glaci.vl PiJiiioi), Plelsto- 
CEKE System). It is possilile, as some suppose, 
that the uniform clinialo.s of the earlier geological 
periods may have been due iu part to the former 
greater heat of tlie oartli. But probabl.y the chief 
iactor was tlie iioculiav disposition of land and 
water. Tlic contiiienlal areas appear for long 
ages to have been represented by groups of 
larger and smaller ishuids — a condition of things 
which would allow of the more or less free cir- 
culation of oceanic currents round the world. 
Under such conditions atmosplioiic tcmiierature 
and pressure would have a very different dis- 
tribution from the present. It can hardly be 
doubted, also, that cosmical causes must have 
had some iulluenoe upon former climates. Dr 
Croll believe.s tliat the strongly contrasted climates 
of tlie Pleistocene period {glacial and inter- 
glacial eimolis) wore the iudireot result of in- 
creased eccoiitricity of the earth’s orbit combined 
with the precession of the equinox. It has 
been objected to this theory that we liave no 
evidence in tlie older geological periods of such 
remarkable climatic cliangos, wdiicb, if the theory 
he true, ouglit to have happened again and again 
during preceding periods of high eccentricity of 
the orbrt. We are irot, however, witlioirt evi- 
dence of ice-action in Paliuozoic, Mesozoic, and 
(Jainozoio times. The evidence is not abundant, 
but, considering the conditions of sedimentation, 
it is perhap.s a.s much as could bar's been expected. 
It is doubtfvrl, however, wliotlier the arrangement 
of land and water iu our hemisphere at airy period 
anterior to later Cainozoie times eonkl have 
favoured suclr eironuous aocumulations of snow 


and ice as those of tlie Pleistocene. When the 
coiitineiits weie represented by grorrps of islands, 
the conditions for tlie massing of sucli great ice- 
fields could nut have existed. And, if it be true 
tliat the climate of the globe in the earliest geo- 
logical ages was influenced by tlie greater inter- 
nal lieat of the earth, tlie eft'ects llorving from great 
eccentricity of the orbit might often be modified or 
neutralised. 

Among the many subjects connected with geology 
which have separate articles assigned to them in 
this work, not to speak of the sections on the geo- 
logy of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and the several countries, are the following : 


Aby.sitifll Acouinulutlons, 
Ai'cIijEau Sy.slem. 
Aitesian Wells. 

Asiir. 

iloultler-elay. 

Cambrian Syatein. 
Carbonltorous iSyslciii. 
Caves. 

Coal. 

Coral Islands. 

Cietaceoii.s System. 

iiiaiudation. 

bislocatioiis. 

Ilrlft. 

Earlhquakra. 

Eocene System. 

Eossils. 
tilacial Period. 

Joiuta. 

<Tiiras.sic System. 

IaIvCs. 

Laiidslliis. 


Utefamoriilusm. 

ftlinoralogy. 

Miocene System. 
Momitains. 

Neelca, Volc.aniei 
Old Tied Sandstmie. 
Dllgocenu System. 

Ore DejlosiLi,. 
Palieontulugy. 
feat. 

Permian Sysieia 
fetrogrnpjiy. 

Pleistocene System. 
Pltoccno System, 
lleceiit System. 

Silurian System. 

Siuin^a. 

Strata. 

Trlassic System, 
Unconforniii y. 

Upheaval and Depression. 
Volcanoes. 


See, for Gtmeral Geology, Lyell’s iPrincijjlcs of Qeolouy 
(1.S7G); Be la Boohe’s Gcofojieul Cliiscn'cr (ISBS); LyelPs 
ElnmiUa of Giolugi/ (18(i!5); A. Geilde’s Text-book of 
O'lolomi (ISSf); Prestwich’s Geotoijy (2 vob. 18S(i-S8); 
I’liiUiiis’ Gevloin/, edited by Etheridge and Seeley (2 vols. 
1885); Green’s J’/i/Asim! Gcoloyu (1882). TIio following are 
less oLborato trccitises; Lj'ell’s Siuilcnt’s Mments of 
(/(Wo /0 (ISSD); A. Geikie’a Claas-look of Gcolouy (IBSO); 
J. Geikie’s Outlines of Geology (1888); Jukes-Erorvn’a 
Hiindboob of Geology (2 vols, 1884-80); Pago and 
Lapworth. Introductory^ Text-look of Geology (1888). 
Of Anioiican and continental text-books may be men- 
tioned: Dana’s Maimal of Geology (1875); Le Conte’s 
Gompend of Geology (1884); Credner's Eleiiicntc der 
Geologic (1887); Nauumim’s Zchrhuoh der Geognosic 
(3 vols. 1858-72) ; Allgcmeinc Enlkunde, by Hann, Von 
Hoolistetter, and Pokoiny (1881) ; De Lapparent’s Traiti 
de ( 7 c'oio/iic (1881) ; Stopiiani’.s Oorsa di Gcologia (1871). 
Hutton’s Theory of the Earth ( 1795 ) is interesting as ooii- 
tainhigtlic groinidivork of the modern sy.steiu of geology. 
Se 6 also Playfair’s J/hi.'iii’d/imia of the Antonian Theory 
(1822). Of works dealingwitb special branches of geology 
tlio following may be cited; For Cosmical As/iects of 
Geology, see Sir W. Tliomson, ‘On the Ago of the Sun’s 
Heat,’ m Popular Leoiurcs and Addresses (vol. i. 1SS9) ; 
GroU’s Glimate and Tunc (1875), Olimatc and Cosmology 
(1885), and Stellar Evolution (1880). For Petrograpbical 
Geology, see references under PetkouuapHY. For 
Dynamical Geology, see Dar'win’s Geological Ubsenaiians 
m Volcunie Islands (1884), and Observations on South 
Awerica (IS-IG; both works in 1vol. 1S7G); Soropo’s 
Volcanocsof Central Prance (1858), .and Volcanoes ( 1872); 
Judd’s Volcanoes ( 1881 ) ; E. and J. iV. Mallet’s Earthquake 
Catalorgw (1858); Milne’s Earthquakes (1885); Fuchs’s 
Fulcfiiic und Erdbeben (1876) ; Fouche’s Lcs Trmble- 
ments (le Tm-c (1888) ; Twelftli Annual lleport of I7.S. 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories 
(1883; for Geysers) ; Fibliai's Physics of the Earth’s Crust 
(1882) (works referred to at IJoUN'i'AlNfl); Btsohoff’s 
Okemical and Physical Geology [ISbi-bd ), and the Sup/rlo- 
rrrerrt (in German, 1871) ; Hoih'sAttgemeineund ehemisohe 
Geologic (1879) ; Agassiz’ Andes sur lcs Glaciers (1810) ; 
Forbes's Travels through the Alps (1843), ami Occasional 
Papers on the Theory of Glaciers { 1849 ) ; Tyrrdall, The 
Glaeiers of the Alps (1857); Darrvin’s Vegetable Mould 
and Earthworms (1881), and Coral Ecefs (1874); Dana's 
Corals and Coral Islands (1875). Further references to 
special works dealing with dynamioal geology will be 
found hr the larger text-books of geology ; see also article 
Mjstamokphism. For .Structural or Geoteotouio Geology, 
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consult the standard teat-books of geology ; see also 
article Sthai'-v. For Exiicrinicntal Geology, see Daubre'e’s 
Etudes Stfntluliques ile Gtiiluijie Expirumniale (1873). 
For works dealing with FalsBoutology, see under tliat 
article. For Pliysiograiihical Geology, see ilemoirs of 
Geological Surveys of British Islands, pussiin ; llamsaj''a 
Ehysicttl (Jeoi/raphi/ uitil Geotoijil of trriat Britain (1878); 
A, Geikie’s Sccniry and Geoloijy of Ecotiand (1883); 
Hull's Blii/sical (Jcoirraphti and Giuhptj o/ /refund (1878) ; 
Hutton’s ‘ Tertiary History of the Grand Canon District,’ 
Munupraphs of U.S. Ocol, Siimj/ (vol. ii. 1882); also 
Annual Kejiorts of U.S. Geol. and Gcograph, Sui-vay of 
Territories (1867-78), passim ; De la Noe and De 
llargerie, Bcs Formes dii Tirraiii (1888). For Geo- 
logy of Hritibh Islands, see Naps and Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey ; works by Ramsay, A. Geikie, and Hull 
already cited; ’WoodviO.Ti'B i/eoloijp of England arul Wales 
11887); Kinahaii’s Geoloyit of Ireland (1878); Murchison’s 
<Sifurift(lS67)j MaccuUoch’s Western Islands of Scotland 
(1819); Nicoi’s Guide to the Gealoyy of Scotland (1844) 
—these last two works rather out of date ; ililler’s Old 
Red Sandstone (1858); Green, Miall, and others, Goaf .• 
Us Sistorn and Uses (1878); Hull's Coalfields of Great 
Britain (1881) ; Meade’s Cool and Iron Industries of the 
UiiiUd Kituidam (1882); Pliillips’ Geology of Oxford 
and the Vallen of the Thames (1871), and Geology of 
the Yorkshire Coast (1875); T.ate and Blake, The Yoi-k- 
shire Lins (1876). For fuither references to treatises 
dealing with the geology of England and Wales, see especi- 
ally Woodward’s work cited above. The folloiving works 
deal with Pleistocene Geolog-y and the Antiquity of Man : 
LyeU’s AnfiYiiijy o/ Alan (1873) ; Lubbock’s Prehistoric 
2'imes {1878) ; Evans’ Ancient Stone Implenienta of Great 
Britain (1872); Dawkins’ Cave-hunting (1874), and 
Early ilan in Britain (1880) ; J. Geikie’s Great Ice Age 
(1877), and Prehistoric Europe (1881); Dawson, The 
Earth and Man (1887); Da Quatrefages, The Sumun 
^peoi’es (1873); Joly’s 3/im 6«/ore J/efn/s (1883); Penck’s 
Die Vergletscherung der dcutachcn Alpeu {1882) ; Falsan, 
La PCriode Glaciaire (1883) ; ’Wright’s Ice Age in North 
America, ite. (1889). For treatises bearing on Geological 
Climate, see Croll’s works already cited; also J. D. 
Whitney, The Climatic Changes of Later Geological 
Times (1882). Amongst works on Ecoiioniia Geology the 
following may be mentioned : Page’s Economic Oedogg 
(1874); Williams' Applied Geology {1888) Pemiing’s 
Engineering Geology (1880); Nivoit’s Grologic appHqn&e 
h I’Art de VIngdnieur (1887). The larger text-books 
usually contain remarks on the method of geologioM 
observation and the construction of geological maps. 
This subject is dealt with more fully in A. Geikie’s 
Outlines of Field Geology (1879), and Pennine’s Field 
Geology {1878). 

Oeomancy. See Divination. 

Geometrical iVeaii of two imnibors is that 
mimher the square of which is equal to the prortuct 
of the tP'o numhers ; tlius, the geometrical mean of 
9 and 16 is 12, for 9 x 16 = 144 = 12A Hence the 
geometrical mean of two nnrahers is found by 
inultiplying the tivo numbers toguthei-, and extract- 
ing the square root of the product. 

Geometrical Progression. A series of 
quantities is said to be in geometiical progression 
wben the ratio of each term to the preceding is the 
.same for all the terms — i, e. ivlien any temt is equal 
to the product of the preceding term and a factor 
whicli is the same throughout the series. Tliis 
constant ratio or factor is termed the cotiwiori rettfo. 
For example, tlie numbers 2, 4, 8, 16, i&c., and 
also the terms a, ctr, cu^, ai^, &o,, are both ex- 
amples of I'eometrical progression or series. The 
sum of such a series is obtained as folloivs : Let a 
be the fiist term, n the number of the terms wliose 
sum, s, is required, and let r be the common ratio. 
Then i = a + ar + «;■’•» -t ... + ar "- ' ; ,also from 
multiplication of both sides of this equation by 
r, sr = ar-paif + arf-t- . . . +£(?•". Subtraction 
of the loriiier from the latter exj'jvession gives sr — 
s = ar“ -a; or i(r - 1) = «(?'“- 1), and hence 

; - IJ 

j- - 1 ■ 


Geometry is that branch of the science of 
mathematics which treats of the pioperties of space. 
When the properties investigated relate to hgiires 
described or supposed to be described on space of 
two ilimensious, theie arise such subdivi.sions as 
plane and .spherical geometry, according to tlie 
surface on which the figures are drawn. If the 
properties relate to figures in ajiace of three dimen- 
sions they fall under what is called solid geometry, 
or now more fieqnently, geometry oi three dimen- 
sions. Again, from the mode in wliieh the pio- 
perties of figured sjiace aie investigated, arise two 
other subdivisions, pure and analytical geometry. 
The somewliat arbitrary subdivision into element- 
ary and liigher geometry arises from tlie fact tliat 
tlie geometrical books or Euolid’.s celelirated woik, 
tile Elements, treated only of plane figures ooiu- 
posed of straight lines and circles, of solid figures 
with plane faces, and of the three round bodies, the 
sphere, the cylinder, and Ihe cone. 

1 Other subdivisions of geometry arise from the 
tlireefold clas.sification tliat may lie made of the 
propertie.s of space. These in'opcrtie.s in, ay be lopo- 
logical, grapliical, metrical. The first class of pro- 
perties aie indcjieuilent of the magnitude or the 
form of the elements of a figure, and dejiuud only 
on the relative situation of tliese eiemunls. Per- 
hnps tlie .simplest example that could bo given of 
tins class of iiropcrties is that if two closed contour, s 
of any size or slinpe traverse ono anotliur, tliey 
must ilo so an even number of times. No Hystenuiti'o 
treatise on this part of geometry has ever been 
drawn up, ami it is only in papers scattered hero 
and tliere in Bcientific jouniais that eoiilribnlioiis 
towards sucli a treatise arc to be iound. The iirin- 
cipal name.9 under which suoli oontiibutions ara to 
he looked for are Euler, Gauss, Listing, Kirkmaii, 
and Tait. 

Tiie graphical or projective projierties of space, 
wliioli constitute the subject of projective geometry, 
are those whioJi have no reference to measuremont, 
and whicli imply only the notions of a slmigiit iine 
and a piano. A siinplc e.xaniple of tliis class of 
propertie.'s is tlie well-known tlieoroin of De.snrgiies ; 
If two triangles be situated so that tile atraiglit 
lines joining corresponding vortices are conourronl, 
the points of iiitcraectiou of corresponding sides are 
colluiear, and conversely. 

Tile metrical properties of space are those which 
are concenied witli measurenieut. An exanijilo of 
a metrical property is the theorem of the three 
squares : Tlie square on tlie liypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on tlie two sides. The geometry of Euclid's E/e- 
ments is metrical. 


Descriptive geometry is not so mncli a part of 
science a.s an art. it lias for its object to represent 
on a plane whicli posse.sses only two diniension.9, 
length and breadth, tlie form ami position in space 
of bodies wliiclv_ have three diiiionsious, lengtli, 
breadth, and heijjht. Tliis object is attained by 
the method of projections. 

Analytical geometry is a nietliod of representing 
curves and curved 
surfaces by means v 

of equations. Be- 
fore .showing, liow- 

ever, liow a curve 
can be represented 
by an equation, it 
will he necessary 

to explain wliafc is jj o 

meant by the co- 
oixlinatesof a point. 

If two axes, XX', 

YY', cutting eaeli ^ 

other perjiBudicniarly be taken, the position of a 

point P in the same plane as the axes is determined, 
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if we know tlie distances of P from XX' and YY' 
— i.e. if we know IMP and OM. OM is called the 
abscissa, MP the ordinate of the point P, and the two 
together are called the oo-ordinntea of P. It is 
usual to denote OM and MP hy x and y. If the 
point P he suiiposed to move in the plane according 
to some law, a certain relation will exist hetwoeu 
ils co-oi'dinates ; this relation expressed in an 
eipnation will be the oqnation to the curve traced 
out hy P. To take a simple example. Let tiie 
law according to which P moves he that its 
distance from XX' shall alway.s he double its 
distance from YY' ; then tlie equation to the 
curve traced out hy P will be y = 2x. If it he 
i-eijuired to difiw the curve tmeed out hy P, we may 
assume any values for x, and from the equation 
determine tlie corresponding values foi- y. If we 
assume the values 1,2, 3, i!tc. for x, the eorreapond- 
iiig values of ?/ will he 2, 4, 6, &c. Determine then 
the points whose co-ordinates are 1 and 2, 2 and 4, 
3 and G, iS:e. ; these will he points on the curve. 
It is not dillionlt to discover that tlie curve is in 
this instance a straight line. 

If the law according to which P moves in tlie 
pinna ha that it shall ahvays he at the same ilfe- 
tance from a li.xed point, we have only to .specify 
the distance (say c), and the co-ordinates of the 
fixed point (say a and i), and we shall find the 
equation which expre.sses tlii.s law to he 
[x - «)- + (i/ - i)= = e". 

If the distance he c, and the fixed point he the 
origin 0 who.se oo ordinates are 0 and 0, the 
equation will be 

a-2 + yl = (.a. 

Those last two equations are tho.se of a circle. 

As two co-ordinates are sntlioieiit to determine a 
point in a plane, so a plane curve deserihed accord- 
ing to a certain law will he represented hy an 
equation between two variables, x and y; viz. 
F (.T, y) = 0. It maybe mentioned that equations 
of the first degree represent straight linos, those of 
tlie second degree represent some form of a conic 
section, those of higher degi’ees represent ciuTes 
ii'liich in general take their name from the degree 
of tlioii' equations. The pn.sition of a point in 
space is fixed when its distances from three planes, 
nsnall>’ taken perpendicular to each other, are 
known ; in other words, three co-ordinates x, y, z 
detennine a point in space. Hence, if a curved 
surface is given in form and position, and we 
can expres.s algebraically one of its characteristic 
properties, and obtain a relation F (k, y, z) = 0 
between tlie co-ordinates of each of its points, this 
equation is the equation of the surface ; and every 
equation F (a’, y, z) = 0, whose varialile.s x, y, z 
are tlie co-ordinates of a point referred to three 
planes, porpeiidicnlav or oblique to each other, 
represents some surface, the form of which depends 
on the way in which the variables are comliined 
with each other and with certain constant quan- 
tities. 

The system of co-ordinates explained above is 
called the Cartesian, from Descavte.s. There are 
other systems, lint a concise account of them would 
he wiiuielliffihle. 

Of the liLstory of geometry only the briefest 
outline pan ho given here, and this outline must 
he rc,slriclcd mainly to pure geometry. Tradition 
ascribes (and modern research tends to confirm 
rather than to invalidate the ascription) the origin 
of geometry to the Egyptians, who were compelled 
to invent it in order to restore tlie landmark, s 
effaced hy the inundation of the Nile, hut our 
knowledge of their attainments is meagre. From 
a papyrus in the Britisli Tiluseum written hy 
Alimes, possibly about 1700 B.C., wo infer that 
the Egyptians discussed only particular numerical 


problems, such a.s tlie mea.sureiiients of certain 
areas and .solids, and were little acquainted with 
general theorems. Tlie history of geometry, there- 
fore, a.s a hiancli of science begins with Thales of 
Miletus (640-542 n.C. ). 'I'lie principal discovery 
attrihnted to him is the theorem that the sides of 
mutually equiangular triangles are proportional. 
After 'rliales came Pythagora.s of Sauio.s (horn 
about 580 B.C.). It is dlHlcult to separate the 
contributions which Pythagoras made to geoiiietry 
from those of his disciples, for everything was 
ascribed to the master. 'Ilie Pythagoreans appear 
to have been acquainted with iiiost of the theorems 
which form Euclid’s first two hooks, with the 
doctrine of proportion at least ns applied to com- 
mensurable magnitudes, with the coiislraction of 
the regular solids, and to have conihined aritimietio 
with geometry. 'The theorem of the three squares, 
one of the most useful in the whole range of 
geoinetiy, is known as the theorem of Pythagoras. 
Hippocrates of Chios, who reduced the prohlem of 
the duplication of the cube to that of linding two 
mean jirojiortionals between two given sLinight 
lines ; Archytas of Tareiitiiiii, who wa.s the first to 
duplicate tlio enhe; Eudoxus of Cnidn,s, tlie in- 
ventor of the method of exhaustions and the 
founder of the doctrine of proportion given in 
Euclid’s fifth hook ; Meiimchnuis, the discoverer 
of the three conic sections ; Deinostratiis and 
Nicomede.s, the inventors of the qnadratrix and 
the conchoid ; and Aristams, are the principal 
predecessor of Euclid. To Euclid (about 300 d.c.) 
IS due the form in which elementaiT geometry 
has been learnt for many centuries, and his treatise, 
the Elements, seems to have completely superseded 
all preceding writing.s on this subject. Those 
hooks of tins treatise which are cuiiceriied with 
geometiy arc so well known tlint it is suporllnou.s 
to refer to their contents. Archimedes of Hyricnse 
(287-212 n.C.) is the greatest name in (Ireok 
science, Besides his important coiitrilmtions to 
Statics and hydros! atic.s, lio wrote on the measure- 
ment of the circle, on the quadrature of the 
parabola, on the sphere and cylinder, on conoids 
and .sqdifiroid.s, and on semi-regular polyhedrons. 
ApoIIoiiiits of Perga (200-200 n.c.) wrote on 
several geometrical subjects, hut the work which 
procured him in his lifetime the title of ‘ the great 
geometer,' was his treatise on the conic sections. 
Ptolemy, author of the Almagest, Hero, and 
Pappus are the last important geometers belonging 
to the Alexandrian .school. 

After the destruction of Alexandria (about 640 
A.D.) the study' of geometry' underwent a long 
eclipse. The Konmns cnntribiiLed nothing either 
to geometrical or indeed to any kind of mathe- 
matical discovery. The Hindus from the 6lh to 
the 12th century a.d. cultivated arithmetic, 
algebra, and trigonometry, hut in geometry they' 
produced nothing of any importance. A soine- 
wliat similar statement may he made regarding 
the Arabs, hut it ought to he roinenihered that 
they translated the works of the great Greek 
geometers, and it was through them that- mathe- 
matical .science was in the 12tli century intro- 
rtnecd into western Eiirojie. From that time till 
the close of the 16th century, though editions of 
the Greek geometers were ' piihli.sliod and com- 
mented on, little or no advance was made in 
geometry oomparahle to what look place in other 
branches of pure or applied niatliematics. 

In the beginning of the 17th ceiitiuy Kepler 
and Desargiies laid the foundations of modern pure 
geometry, the former hy his enunciation of the 
principle of continuity, and by' Ills extension 
of stereometry' to soliil.s of which the spheroids 
and conoids of Arcliimedes w'ere particular oases, 
the latter hy his introduction of the method of 
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projectidn. In 1637 De^carte-^ gave to tlie wirlfl 
tiis invention of analytical guonieti'y, thus placing 
in the hands of niatheniatioians one of the )n_n'<t 
powei'fnl instnirnerits of reseai'ch, and withdrandiig 
their attention fiwn pnre geometry. Pascal ( 1623- 
(E), -vvliove extraordinary precocity has often been 
cited, wrote an os^ay on conic .sections at the 
age of sixteen. He afterw.ards wrote a complete 
work, one of the jiroperties of wljich is the 
theorem of the Tiiystic hexagraiii. His last work 
was on the cycloid. AYith the mere mention of 
the names of Wallia, Fermat, B.arrow, Huygens, 
ws pass to Newton, whose great work, _ the 
Piincipiii, is the glory of science. Chasles thinks 
Newton’s best title to fame is that he has raised 
ancli a inounmeiit of liis genius hy the methoils 
anil witli the resources of the Geometry of the 
ancients. The names of Halley, hlacl.anrin, 
Robert'' Simson, and Euler hring n.s down to near 
the end of the 13th century. Dniing the 19th 
eeiihiry ii revival of interest in pnre geometry has 
been lirought about hj’ Jlonge, the inventor of 
descriptive geoiiietiy, hy Carnot, the author of tlie ' 
theory of transversals, by Poncelet and Hergonne. 
These have been succeeded by Miildns, Steiner, 
Chasles, and \’im Standt. 

The best works on the hiatoi-y of Grook Ocmnetvy are 
Allman's ffrici dtomrdry from Thales to Euclid (1839) ; 
Paul Tannery’s La ^/eoiile/i'ie Grcciue (1887); Bret- 
aclineiiler’s Bic Geouutrie imd die Gconieier vor Euldides 
(1870). Oiasles’s Aperfu kistorirjue aur I’Oriyine itle 
Bh-elopiifinent dea mCthoih’s en Oiomefrie (18S7 orl,S75) 
and his Jlapport sur le Progrea dc hi GConielrw ( 1870) 
embrace the whole field of Geometry. The following 
more general histoinea may also he consulted; CantniAs 
Vorleaungni UOer Grschichte dcr Jtathemalik (1880) ; 
Hoefer’s Butoire drs MnHiSmatUiuea (1874) ; Marie’s His- 
tniredea Scieiicea ituthliuitiqiiea ei Pkysiipm (12 vols. 
1883-8S); Montuola’a BUtoireika Itlathdmatiqnm (ISSli)-, 
flow's Short History of Greek Matkenudiea (1884) ; and 
Ball’s Short Account of the History of jSLUhematin (1888). 

<)rC 0 ra'f 4 a division of the ivesteni province of 
Cape Cmony, on the south coast, ea.st of Cape- 
town. It contains 2000 sn. m., and about 11,000 
inhabitants. It is valuable chietly for its pastur- 
age and its tiinbev. The town of George stanils 
6 miles N. of the coast, and has a (mpulation of over 
2000. On the roast is the port of ^Iossel Bay. 

Georg'e, St, the especial patron of chivalry, 
and tutelary saint of England. AlthougU venei-ated 
both in the Eastern and Western minrclie.s, liis 
history is extremely obscure, the extant accounts 
containing very much less history than legend. 
Tlie story in the Acta Sanrtormii i.s that he was 
ham of noble Christian parento in Ca|)padocia, 
became a distinguished soldier, and, after testifying 
to his faith before Diocletian, was tortured and 
put to death at Nicoinedia, vVinil 23, 303. By 
many writers, as by Gibbon, he has been con- 
founded with the turbulent and uiiscrnjmloiis 
Allan partisan, George of Cappadocia, who after 
a troubled life as army contraetoi' and tax-gatherer 
became Archbishop of Alexandria, and after live 
j'ears of nilsgoveriinient was torn in pieces by a 
furious inoh. Mo.'-t authorities, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, agree in admitting the gi-eat improhahility 
of this ideiitilication. Dr Peter Heylin is of one 
mind in this matter with the Jesuit Papebvoch, 
and Dean Milman with the lioman Catholic Bishop 
Milner. Whatever may be said of the nnhistorieal 
eliaracter of St George’s martyrdom, the fact of 
his being lionoiired as a martyr hy the Catholic 
Church, of ohiirche.s being dedicated to him, and 
of the Helle.spont being called ‘St George's Ann,’ 
is traced by Papelirocli, by Milner, and by other 
writere to so early a date, and hroiiglit so imme- 
diately into contact with the limes of the angiy 1 
conJlicts in which George of Cappadocia figureil ns 
an Arian leailer, that it is impo.ssihle to believe ' 
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that the Catholics of the East— while the tomb of 
Ath.anasins was hardly olo.sed ujicn his honoured 
i-eiics — would accept as a sainted martyr his cruel 
and un.serupnlmi.s persecutor. The fit George of 
the Eastern Church was no doubt a real personage 
of an earlier date than George of Cappadocia, lint 
beyond this we can say nothing of him. His name 
was early ohsemed in fable — one oriental story 
making him siill'er as many as .seven martyrdoms, 
reviving after each .sar'e the last. The same .story 
exists even in Mn.ssnlman legends, whose Chwolson 
identifies tlie hero with the Semitic Tainmnz. 

The famous story of St George’s struggle with 
the dragon is lirsl found in Voragine’a Aofl'Cmfft 
A urea, Imt soon found its way into the ofiice-boolcs 
of the church, until left out hy Pope Clement Vfl. 
To slay a dragon was a common exploit for the 
.saints and li6me.s of Christendom as well as of 
I Teutonic and Indian antipiity ; and Bt George 
here touches so closely the common myths of the 
Arvan family as to liave himself been ex(daincd, 
hy' Barin.g-Gonld and others, as in this aspect 
merely a 'mythical form of the snn-goil dispelling 
the darkness liy lii.s beams of light. 

Churches were dedicated to St George from very 
early times ; tlie Crusades gave a great impetn.s 
to Ins worship, and he wa.s adopted as the soldier- 
saint who led his votarie.s to battle. Many new 
chivalrous orders assumed him as their patron, and 
he was adopted as their tutelary saint by England, 
Aragon, and Portugal. In 1348 Eilwavil HI, 
founded St George’s Cbapel, Windsoi-, and in 1344 
the celebrated Order of the Garter was insUtnted. 
See Baring-Gmihl’s Curious Myths vf the MkhUo 
Ages, and tlie article Dlt.irfON. — The cross of ,St 
George, red on a white ground, was worn as a 
Itadne over the armour by every English soldier 
in tlio 14lh and subsequent centuries. Bor tlie 
banner of St George, now represouted in the Union 
Hag, see Fl-VO. 

George I., son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of 
Hanover, and of Soiihin, gramldanghtei' of James 
I. of England, was horn in Ilanovor on 2Slli 
Jlay 1060. Trnmediatftlj' after CJiieen Anna’s death 
on l.st Angn.st 1714, he was procbiimcd king of 
Great Britain and of Tielaml in London, the pro- 
clamation lit Edinhnrgli taking place fmir days, 
and at Dnhliii live days later. Ho liail been Elector 
of Hanover since 1698, and lie was the first monarch 
of the Hon.se of Brunswick who, in accordance witli 
the Act of Settlement, sncceedcd to the throne of 
this comitiy. He arrived at (Iroenwich on 29th 
Keptemher, anil was crowned at iyc.sfcmin.stor on 
31st October 1/14. He liad commanded the 
imperial forces in the war against Franco in whicli 
Marlborough acquired distinction, and, though les.s 
.successful than Marlhorongli as a general, he was 
as chagrined as he when the Tory party, muler 
the inspiration of Bolinghroko, made peace, and 
sanctioned the treaty of Utrecht. In 1682 he 
married his cousin, the Princess Dorotliea of Zell. 
Twelve years later he obtained a divorce on the 
ground of her intrigue with Count Kiinig.stiiark, 
and caused her to be imprisoned in the castle of 
Ahlden, whore she died on 2d November 1726. 
While punishing hi.s consort for her frailty, he li\’cd 
o))enly with mistressea, and wa.s neither ashamed 
of his condnet nor made to siifi'er for it. 

The Tories and Jacobites who clung to the 
banished Hou.se of Btuart were the objects of his 
aversion, and the Whigs were favoured V>y him. 
Bolinv-luDke and the Duke of Ormond fled 
to France ; both of them, and Oxford, who 
remained behind, were impeached. In Scotland a 
Jacobite rising, headed hy the Earl of Mar, took 
place in 1715 ; a battle at Sherifi'mniv on the 13th 
November, tliough indecisive, dispirited the. rebels, 
who afterwards dispersed. Another body marclied 
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into England, proclaiinod James king at Peniitli, 
and, lioiiig sniTmnided after rcaclung Preston, laid 
down their arms on the day of the battle at 
.Slicriffiindr. Tlie Earl of Derwentwater and 
Viscount Keuniure were e.veonted on Tower Hill ; 
many otliers were shot, and many rvcre tvanspoited. 
A year after tlii-s abortive rebellion, paidianient 
passed the Septennial Act, in order that by pro- 
longing its own existence for four years the acccs- 
sion of the Tories to power might he hindered. 
More seriou,s than any rebellion was the rise and 
fall of the South Sea Compaq' (q.v. ), the English 
countei'part of the Mississippi Scheme which 
beggared Fiance. The king's personal part in the 
history of the reign was hut slight, the actual ruler 
being Sir liohert iValpole. George I. could not 
speak English ; Lord Granville was tho only one of 
his niinister.s who could converse with him in 
German ; tho king and Walpolo interchanged 
riews in h.ad Latin. On this account the king 
did not preside at meetings of the cabinet. Queen 
Anne is the last sovereign of Great Tiritain who 
was present at a cabinet council. It waa the 
delight of fleorgc I. to live as much as passible in 
Hanover, and to obtain as much money as possible 
from Great Britain. He died suddenly at O.sna- 
hrii(>k, on his return from H.anover, on 0th June 
17'27. Lady Wortley Jilontagn styles George 1. ‘ .an 
honest blockhead.’ If ha had been an abler man 
he might have proved a worse sovereign. He wa-s 
a useful ligure-head iu a ooiistitutioiuil government, 
and rGiidcied greater service than he may have 
intended to the country which adopted him. 

See the Histories of Enahuid by Stanhope, I-Tallam, and 
Leoky j the Stuart Papers ; the Life of Walpole, by Cioxe ; 
the Hmurical PepUter. 

(iCOra'C II. succeeded his father as Elector of 
Hanover and king of Great Britain and of Ireland. 
Born In Hanover on 30th October 1Q83, he was 
created Duka of Cambridge in 1706, and declared 
Prince of Wale.? iu council in 1714, In 170.5 he 
married Caroline of Anspacli, a woman of many 
attainments and great foroc of character. She exor- 
cised great influence over her hu-shaml, and ndiiked 
at his ijilidelities. When on her deathbed in 
November 1737 she implored him to marry a^nin, he 
replied, with tears in his eye.s, that he wouhl rather 
keep a mistress. Though George inturfered more iu 
the government than his father had done, the policy 
pursued during hi.s reign n'a.s first tiuit of Walpole 
and second that of Pitt. During tlie greater part 
of Walpole'.s administration of the government 
2 reace wa.s preserved ; during tlie period tliat Pitt was 
almost supreme w,ars wore fought and mneh glory 
was gained. In 1743 George II. was present and 
shorved courage at tho battle of Dettingen, the 
la.st occasion this on which an English .sovereign 
has played a part in actual warfare. The rebellion 
in 1743 was ended at Culloden, 'where the adherents 
of the Young Pretender made their last stand. The 
Pretender had defeated General Cope at Preston- 
jian.s, and marohed as far an Derby before .sneenmb- 
rng to the royal foree,s luulor tho connnaiul of the 
king’s second son, the Duke of Cuiuheriaiid, whose 
cruelty in dealing with the rebels caused him to 
be etiguiatincd as ‘the Butcher.’ The conntiy 
prospered so well that iu 1749 the funds rose above 
par. Pelham, the Chancellor of the Excheipier, 
ell'ceted a saving by reducing the interest on the 
national debt from 4 to 3i, and then to 3 per cent. 
Among the idctorics wliicfi made this reign glorious 
was that of Clive at Plassey and that of Wolfe at 
Quebec. The earlier years of the reign are pro- 
nounced by Hallam to be ‘the most prosiierous 
season that England had ever ex]jerionced.’ 
George II. died suddenly on 2Sth Ootohor 1760. 
He had no conspicuous virtues. He may bo 
credited, however, with a few pointed sayings. 


One was, ‘ Mriiat a strange cnuiitry is this ] I have 
never known hut tw'o or three men in it nlio under- 
stood foreign affairs.' Another was, ‘ Confidence is 
a i^lant of slow growth in an aged hnsoni,’ 

See the Histories of Enjjland by Staidiope and by 
Lecky; Memoirs of the Rektn of George II,, by 
Harvey; Dodington’s Diary; and Horace Waliiole’a 
Memoirs of the last Ten Years of the Reign of George II. 

Ocorge III. was the elde.st son of Frederick 
Lewis, Prince of Wales, and was'horn in London, 
at N()if(dk House, St James’s Srpiare, on 4tli June 
1738. Being a seven-months’ child, and vei-y 
weakly, the l)Oy was not expected to survive, and 
at eleven at night he was privately haidised by Dr 
Seeker, who was Bishop of Oxford and rector of the 
parish of St ilanies. On 2il July the bishop per- 
formed the ceremony publicly, the hoy being named 
George 'VYilliam Frederick, and his .sponsors being 
the King of Sweden, tho Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and 
the Queen of Prussia. On 25th October 1700 George 
il. died suddenly, and his grandson ascended the 
throne. The new king was the first meniher of the 
House of Bmnswick ivlio commanded general re- 
sjiect on becoming the sovereign over Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the same time lie hecame Elector 
of Hanover, a title ivhich was exchanged for that 
of king in IS1.5, when iie was incapacitated for 
performing hi.s duties, and nneonseious of what 
p.asscd in the worhl. He was the only one of 
(he four Georges who never visited his German 
dominions. In his first speech to parliament he 
■said : ‘Born ami educated in this oonntvy, I glory 
in the name of Briton, and the peculiar liapiiiness 
of my life vill ever consist in promoting the welfare 
of a jicoplc whose loyalty and warm aitection to me 
I consider tlie greatest and most permanent security 
of my throne.’ These words wove inserted by him- 
self iu the speech composed hj' the Earl of Ilard- 
wioke and approved by the ministry. A t the outset 
(leorge III coneiliatcd all cl/isses of his siihjeot.s. 
Horace Waliiole lliiis de.'jcribes from personal oh.ser- 
vation the nature of the change ; ‘For the king him- 
self, he seeims all good natiiro'aiid wishing to satisfy 
eveiyhody. All his .sjieeelie.s are obliging. I saw 
him yesterday, and ivas surprised to find the levfie- 
rooiii had lost so entirely the air of the lion’s den. 
The .sovereign doe.s not stand in one spot xyitli his 
eyes fixed royally on the groiind, and dropping hits 
(it Gennaii news. He walks about and speaks 
freely to everybody, I saw him afterwards on the 
throne, where he is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and rends his addre.sses well.’ On Stli 
Scjiteinlier 1701 he married Charlotte Bopliia, 
Princess of Mecklenlnirg-Strelitz, liis bride being 
in her eighteenth and he in his twenty-third 
year. A fortnight after their marriage they were 
crowned. As a younger man he was aiipiposed to 
have had children Iiy Hannah Liglitfoot, a heanti- 
ful Quakeress, and to have married her, hut no 
proof of this marriage has over been advanced. 
It is less open- to doubt that, after ascending 
the throne, he wi.slied to many Lady Sarah Lennox, 
and that his mother used her iniliionee to bring 
about a marriage with one who, like herself, was a 
German princess. 

George III. owed it to his mother that lie was 
strongly iiiihiied with a desire to govern as veil 
as reign. ‘ George, he king,’ was the phrase which 
she repeated, and the training which he had re- 
ceived made him give heed to it. Bolinghroke, in 
writing the ftfaei of a Patriot ICiwj, had the expecta- 
tion of persuading Frederick, Pinice of Wales, and 
father of George III., to act the part. The substance 
of Bolinghroke ’s teaching was tliat a king should he 
the father of his people, that he ivas the man be.st 
qualified to know wliat would be for their good, 
and the one best entitled to make them do as he 
deemed riglit. Tims George III. felt certain that 
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liis own way w.as the true one, and that were it 
follow'ed all would go well. The friction which 
soon became nianife.st Iietween him and his people 
was chielly due to his determination to have his 
own way. ' Pitt was the popular idol ; hut the king 
disliked* Pitt and his policy, and the Earl of Bute 
became iiriiue-minister in tlie place of the Duke 
of Newcastle. It was commonly believed that 
Bute was both the favourite of the king and the 
lover of his mother ; he was a Scottish nobleman 
who dispensed patronage to lii.s countrymen, and be 
was execrated on account of liia birth, bis po.sition, 
and Ids conduct. If he had been a strong man, 
he might have justified Ids promotion, bnt, being 
both timid and incompetent, he .snccnmbed to popu- 
lar clamour. His preniier.ship la.sted from ISI.ay 
17G2 till April ITO.S. (leorge Oronville, bis successor, 
was premier for two ye.ars. The Maripiis of Rock- 
ingham, who followed him, held the office for eleven 
months, the Earl of Chatham for fourteen month.s, 
and the Duke of Grafton held it for three year.s. 
These short-lived administrations were due to 
the king pitting one section of the M’hig party 
against the otliei-, in order to esca|ie falling under 
tiie domination of the great Whig families, the 
re.sult being that a party was formed wiiich wan 
known ns ‘ the king’s friends.' George III. found in 
Lord Nortli a minister afterliis own he, art, and Lord 
North remained ,at the liead of the government from 
January 1770 till March 1782, During the adminis- 
tration'of Laid North the thirteen united colonies 
proclaimed and achieved their independence, ami 
were acknowledged hy France and Spain as the 
United States of America. The determination of 
the king not to grant any concessions to those 
whom lie deemed reliels caused the struggle to he 
protracted, and shut the door against compromise 
while compromise was possihle. The subseiwiency 
of parliament and the acquiescence of the conritrv 
enabled the king to have hi.s own way. Lord North 
was succeeded by the Marquis cii Rockingliaiu, 
wiio died after lie Imd Iicen tliree montirs in office. 
Among his colleagues were Cliarles James Fo.v, 
Burke, and Sheridan, three of the most iirilliant 
nieinbens of the Oppo.sition, and three men wliom 
George HI. dete.sted. Lord Slieilnirne, who was a 
niemher of the same administration, took Rocking- 
ham’s place, lint the colleagues just named and 
otliers refused to serve witli liiiii ; on the other 
hand, lie secured the service, s of William Pitt 
as Cliaiicellor of the Exchequer, Tlie friends of 
Charles James Eox and the followers of Lord Nortli 
coalesced, and overthrew the Shellmriie adminis- 
tration after it had been ten months in office ; and 
the Duke of Portland became tlie lie.ad of a coali- 
tion ministry wliich entered office in Apnl 1783, and 
was compelled to leave it, owing to the underliand 
action of tlie king, in Deceinlier of that year. In 
llie interval the definitive treat}' oi peace with the 
United States of America was signed, .and the India 
Bill was brought before parliament, a measure of 
which Burke was the chief author. Fox tlie warm 
advocate, and George III. the irreconcilable foe. 

In December 1783 William Pitt, then in his 
twenty-fourth year, formed an adniinistration in, 
Avhich he ivas Chancellor of the E.xchequer as well a.s 
Fir.st Lord of the Trea.suvy , and he remained in office 
for eighteen yeans. The cimshing victoiy of his 
party at the general election iji 1784 was a tiiumpli 
for the king as much as for Pitt. From that date 
there was an end to the supremacy of the old Whig 
families. Tlie Tory party had been consolidated and 
was prepared to give effect to tlie policy of George III. 
The struggle liad been long and severe. Joliii Wilkes 
lind taken part in it, and byiiis and aoious resist- 
ance he Iiad led to the alioiition of general warrants. 
Tlie writer whose letters were signed Jimius liatl 
denounced tlie ministers wliom the king trusted, 


and liad warned the king himself that, as liis title 
to the crown ‘ was acquired liy one re\-olutioii, it may 
he lost by anotlier.’ That popular feeiiiig ran Jiigli 
agaimst the sovereign for a time is unquestionable, 
yet be gradually regained the afiections of lii.s sub- 
jects ; hence, w'iien it was aniioiinced in 178S that 
he had lost his reason, there w.a.s a widespread 
sympathy with liiiii. His eldest son had displayed 
I'ices from wliicli he was free, and the peojile did 
not tliink tlie substitution of the Prince of AVales 
for the king would be a gain to the country. Two 
yeais before uniad woman, named Margaret Nichol- 
son, liad tried to stab the icing, and the addresses 
of coiigratiiiation upon liis esoape then sliowed liow 
general was the popular feeling. In 1703 be bad an 
illness lasting two montlis, in wliicli ids reason was 
afiected. On his recovery at th.at rime there was 
no lejoioing siioli ns took place when, on 23d 
April 1780, lie went to St Paul's to render 
thanks for ids recovery. The Prince of ATales, 
wlin liad counted upon heconiing regent, openly 
displayed ill-liiimouv at ids father’s reception. A 
proof of pulilic feeling was tliat a play in which Mrs 
•Siddoiis took a leading part had to be withdrawn 
from the stage after one representation, because it 
bore the obnoxious name of 'The Regent.’ The 
marriage of this son to Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick gave the Icing iniieh gratification. It took 
jilace on 8th April 1704. Three years later the 
Princess Royal became the v\'ife of the hereditary 
Prince of AViirtemberg. The king’.s .second son, the 
Duke of York, had married the dhlesi danglilor of 
Frederick II. of Prussia in 1791. George HI. bail a. 
large family; it mimhercd nine .sons and six claiigli- 
ter.s, tlie first child, tlie Prince of AYales, being liorn 
in 1702, and the last, the Princess Amelia, in 1783. 
The king had no fc.ar of Ids oldidreii acting like 
Ids lirother, the Duke of Ciiniberlaiul, wlion he mav- 
ried Mrs Horton, or like tlie Duke of Glonoester, 
wlien lie married the Countess of M^aldegravo. The 
Royal Marriage Act, which wa.s passed at his 
instance in 1772, forbade the memlicrs of tJie 
royal family marrying without the consent of tlie 
sovereign, if under twenty-ilve, nr doing .so after 
tlnit age unless a tu’o]vciiiontli’.s notice iiad lieen 
given to the Piivy-couneil, and jiaiiiament liiul not 
cxjiressed disajqirobation witldii that jieriod. 

Thoiigii George III. was ai'orse to war, lie 
was strongly in favour of re.storiiig tlie Bourbons 
to tile tlirono of Franco. Wlien tlie union be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain was proposed 
lie wrote to Pitt cliaracterisiiig it as one of 
tlic most useful measures of his reign ; Imt when 
tlie union was effected, and Pill proposed carry- 
ing out ids pledges with regard to the emancijiation 
of tlie Roninn Catliolias and tlio endowment of llie 
Roman Catliniic priests, tlie icing refused ids assent, 
saying, as Lord Eldon records, ‘ I can give iiji iiiy 
crown and retire from jjower; I can quit injc palace 
and live in a cottage ; I can lay my liead on a block 
and lose ray life ; but I can not break my corona- 
tion oatli.’ Pitt resigned; Georgo III. refiiHcd Ids 
advice to form a strong adiniiiistratioii, including 
Fox. The king’sliatredofFox amounted to mania; 
lie_ wrongfully attriliiited the bad conduct of the 
Prince of AVales to association with tlie groat Whig 
leader. Hence tlie icing entnislod vAddiiigton witli 
tlie task of forming ,an administration, wliicli lield 
office till war with Franco w.as renewed, and the 
neceiaily for a firmer liaiid at the helm wa.s aji- 
parent. Pitt resumed the office of premier, and 
died in 1800,^ A ministry was formed on Otli 
Mareli 1806, in wliicli Fox micl Sidnioiith iicld 
office, and of whicli Lord Grenville was tlie head ; 
it was reconstituted after Fox’s deatli on IStli 
September in that year, and it was succeeded in 
1807 by one of wliicli the Duke of T'ortland was the 
head, and in whicli Perceval was Cliancellor of the 
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Exclie(iuer, and Canning .a secretavy of state. In 
180a Perceval succeeded to the premiership, and 
this was the la.st administration in forming wiiicli 
George III. had any share. His jiiliilee was cele- 
brated amid popular rejoicings on the 2oth October 
1809. In 1810 Princess Amelia, liis youngest and 
favourite child, became dangerously ill ; the un- 
likelihood of her recovery preyed upon him and 
hastened an attack of mental derangement, which 
inc.apacilated him for reigning. He had suffered 
from this malady more than once .since 1789. In 
1810 the Prince of Wales was appointed regent. 
Till his death, on 29th January 1820, at Windsor 
Castle (he wa.s the first English king who died 
there), George HI. was hopelessly insane. He 
lost Ills sight as well as his .sense.s. 

Though not a drop of English Wood ran in his 
veins, yet George HI. was a typical Englishman. Ho 
was well-meaning and intensely patriotic ; lie was 
truly pious and a pattern of the domestic viifciies. 
Ilis reign was marked by many vicissitudes, .and 
it extended over sixty years. Decisive battles in 
America, India, and Europe were fought during its 
cour.se, and many grand conquests were achieved. 
Great .statesmen, such as CJiatliam, Pitt, and Pox, 
adorned it ; gre.at captains, such as Nelson and Wel- 
lington, made their names immortal ; the greatest 
names in modern English literature Uien ro.se above 
the horizon ; p.arlianientary oratory was .at its 
zenith, and nothing was wanting to render the reign 
the inostglorinu.s in the country's annals but greater 
discretion on the part of the king. If George III. 
had been a little le.ss of the typical Englishman, he 
might have been a more adlnirable sovereign. It 
was chiolly owing to his prejudice.s being inspected 
by those who ought to have ojiposed them that wav 
took the place of oonoiliation in America, .and that 
war was prosecuted against France, when the in- 
terests of the country clemanclod neutrality among 
the contending powens on the Continent. When 
George III. ascended the throne the national debt, 
in round number,9, w.'w 11138,000,000 sterling j before 
lii.s death it was upwards of £800,000,000. On 
the other hand, the trade .and oommeroe of the 
country made gigantic strides during his reign. 
At his aecossion the exports did not e.xceed 
£12,000,000 sterling ; at his death they were up- 
wards of £.70,000,000. The imports between that 
period rose from £8,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling. 
At the beginning of the last forty yeans of his reign 
the number of iiewspapens in the lliree kingdoms 
was 61 ; at his death the luimber was 222. Several 
years before he died the Timrs newspaper was 
printed by steam, and the foundations or the daily 
press as it iioiv exists were laid in the reign of a 
sovereign who was no favourer of new.spapers. The 
greatest of his misfortunes was to be the father of 
the eldest son who succeeded him, and it is when 
George IV. is considered that the merits of George 
III. become the more coiisjucuous, and that ‘ Farmer 
George,’ as be was f.arailiarly called during his 
lifetime, appears a nobler ligura in history than 
the ‘ First Gentleman in Europe,’ as bis eldest son 
was styled. 

See the liistories of England by .Stanhope, Mnsaey, 
Martineau, and Leoky; the Manoirs and LeU/rs of 
H. Walpole; the ffreiiiiihc Papers; the Oliatliara, Uocldng- 
hani, Bedford, Auckland, and Malmesbury Correspond- 
ence ; the Letters of Qeonje III. to Lord North ; Bnrko’s 
Works; the Letters of Junius; the Annual Jteuislcrj 
and The Opposition under Georye III., by Fraser Itae. 

Gcorffc IV., the eldest son of George HI., was 
born in St James’s Palace on 12th August 1762. 
He became Prince Regent in Heoember 1810, 
after both houses of pamameut had passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that the king was mentally in- 
capacitated for discharging the duties of liis o’llice. 
He ascended the throne of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireband after his bather's death 
on 29tli January 1820. Till the .age of nineteen the 
prince was kept under strict discipline, against 
which he sometimes rebelled. When be was four- 
teen one of his tutors resigned on the ground of ‘ the 
ungovernable temper of bis charge.’ The Bishop of 
Lichfield, who then became his preceptor, gave the 
following forecast of the Prince of W.ales : ‘ Ho will 
be either the most polished gentlera,an or the ino.st 
accomplished blackguard in Europe ; possibly au 
adprixtiire of both.’ At tlio ago of eighteen tlie 
prince bad an intrigue with Sirs Robinson, an 
actress, who obt.ained from him a bond for £20,000, 
.and lettens which she threatened to make puljlic ; 
she surrendered the letters for £5000, and the 
bond in return for an .annuity of £400. When 
twenty he wont through the ceremony of in.ar- 
riage with Mrs Fitzlierbert (rp v. ), a Roman Catholic, 
and by so doing forfeited Ids title to the crown. 
When the matter was mooted in the House of 
Commons, he desired Fox to deny there had been 
a marriage, and then he found fault with Fox for 
making the statement. Late in life he s.aid to 
Lady Spencer, when consulting her about a gover- 
neas for his daughter, ‘Above all, I must teach 
her to tell the truth. You know that I don't 
speak the truth, and my brothers don’t, and I find 
it a gi'eat defect from which I would Jiave my 
daughter free. We have been brought up badly, 
the queen having taught us to equivocate.’ The 
prince led a wiki life. Out of antagonism to his 
lather he affected to he a Wliig, and associated 
with the leading members of the Oppo.sition. 
When a lad he annoyed Jiis father by shouting 
ill his presence, ‘ Wilkes and Number ‘15 for ever ! ’ 
When writing about his eldest son to Loid North, 
the king styled him .an ‘ill-advised young man,’ 
and much of the king’s aversion to Fox, Burke, 
and Slieridan was due to tlieir associating witii 
and advising the Piince of Wales. In DOS he 
married Princess Caroline (q.v.) of Brunswick, 
being induced to do so by parliament agreeing to 
pay liis debts, -wliich amounted to £050,000. Tlie 
prince had showui liiniself an nndntiful .son ; lie 
now showed liimself to he a h.ad husband j and liis 
conduct to his daughter and only child, the Princess 
Charlotte (q.v.), was that oi a callous father. 
After becoming king he ondeavonred to get a 
divorce from liis wife, who was not more guilty 
than himself of conjugal crimes; hut her death 
on 7th August 1821 terminated a struggle which 
had become a pnihlio scandal, and in which the 
2 ieople sympathised with the queen. Nothing in 
the reign of George IV. was more reniarkahle than 
his coronation, which was celebrated with as great 
pomp as that of any previous monarch, and with 
far greater splendour tlian that of AVilliiini IV. or 
Queen Victori,a. It took place on 19tli July 1821, 
and it was described in the Edinhurph Weeldy 
Journal by one who signed himself ‘ An Eye- 
witne-ss,’ and who was Sir Walter Scott. Eleven 
days after hi.s coromation the king left London for 
Ireland, while Ids queen lay on her deathbed. 
In the Irish Avatar, Byron writes of ‘ George 
the triumphant’ speeding ‘to the long-cherished 
Lsle which he loved like hi.s — bride.’ In October of 
the same year he went to Hanover, and was 
crowned king. He stopped at Brussels on the way 
and visited Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington act- 
ing a.s his guide. In August 1822 lie went to Edin- 
burgh by water, where he had a magnificent recep- 
tion, of which Sir Walter Scott was the organiser. 
The last king who Imd visited Scotland before him 
was Charles H. Though a professed Whig when 
Prince of Wales, George IV. governed ns Ids father 
had done by the aid of the Tories. Spencer Per- 
ceval, Lord Liverpool, Canning, Viscount Goderich, 
and the Duke of Wellington successively held office 
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as ijreniiei's while he was legeiit and hing._ The 
movement for reform which began in the reign of 
George III. was opposed, I'ith tlie ting’s concur- 
rence, by the advisers of George IV., the niafe.“acre 
at I'eterloo, where the inhabitants of Manchester 
lield a reform meeting on 20th August 1820, 
being the most legrettahle of many sad inci- 
dents. On this occasion the open-air meeting 
was charged by cavalry and yeomanry, with the 
result that eleven jieisons were killed and about 
six Iraudred wounded. On the ground of his reli- 
gious convictions, George IV. followed his father 
in op]]osing tlie emancipation of the Ilonian Catho- 
lie.s ; hut in 1829, when the Duke of Wellington 
declared that the me.asure was imperative, the king 
withdrew his opposition and the measure becanie 
law-. Hi.s failings and vices i\'ere oonsjiicuon.s ; it 
cannot be said that they rvere wholly redeemed by 
his taste for inusio, by having a good voice for sing- 
ing, and by playing fairly on the llute. It was 
creditable to him that he read and admired the 
inimitaljla rom.ances of Jane Austen and Sir Walter 
Scott. Yet he did not adorn the throne, and 
when he died on 26th January 1830, he was least 
regretted l)y those who knew him best. See Justin 
M'C.-irthy, -I IILturi/ of thy Four Georges (tvols. 
1889 Ct iLijq.). 

George V,, of Hanov'er. See Hanovee. 

George ( ‘ the Bearded ’ ), Duke of Saxony ( q. v.). 

GcorgCi Hekry, was horn in Philadelirhia, 
September 2, 1S39, went to sea at an early age, and 
in 1858 arrived in California, cupyriBit js'io m u.s. 
where he booaiue a journeyman by a. n. Lippmcuu 
printer and married. After a ivum- compiroy, 
her of yeans spent at the case, he rose to the edi- 
torial desk, conducted several papers, and took an 
active part in the discussion of public questions. In 
1870 he published Our Zand and Land Policy, a 
pamphlet outlining the views which have since made 
Iiiin widely known, hut which had only a local cir- 
culation. In October 1879 appeared Progress and 
Poverty in California. In January 1880 it was 
published in New York, and in ISSl in London 
and Berlin. It has since gone through many 
editions, been translated into the principal lan- 
guages, and had a eireulatiou without precedent 
in economic! literature. Progress and Poverty is 
an inquiry into the cause of indnstrial depressions, 
and of the increase of want with incrca.se of wealth, 
in the course of wliieh some of the most important 
of the hitherto accepted doctrines of jjolitical 
economy are recast. Denying the dictum that 
wage,? are limited by capital, he argues that 
wages are produced by tlie labour for wliich they 
are paid ; and, denying the Malthusian theoiy, he 
contends that increase of population instead of caus- 
ing want should tend to greater plenty. Then, by 
an examination of the laws of distribution, in wliich 
the laws of wages and interest are shown to cor- 
relate with the hitherto accepted law of rent, he 
conies to the conclusion that, as produce equals rent 
phis wages plus interest, tlierefore produce, uimus 
rent, equals wage,s plus interest. The increase 
of economic lent or land values explains why the 
increase^ of productive power so marked in modern 
civilisation does not comniensurately increase wages 
and interest. To the tendency of the steady increase 
in land values to beget speculation in land, which 
pi events the application of labour and capital, he 
traces the recurring .seasons of indu-strial depres- 
sion. The remedy Tie proposes is the appropriation 
of economic rent to public uses by a tax levied on 
the value of land exclusive of improvements, and 
the abolition of aU taxes whicii fall upon industry 
and thrift. Meeting objections wliich may be 
urged against this proposition on the ground of 
justice and public policy, he finally brings it to a 


larger test in an examination of the law of hnniaii 
progress, which he cleliiies to be that of association 
in equality. George lias since written T/ie Irish 
Land Question (1881), Social Problems (1882), 
Protection and Free Trade (1886). He visited 
Great Britain and Ireland in ISSl, 1S83, 1884, 18S8, 
and 1889, speaking extensively tlirongli the country 
in support of his views. In 18S6 he ran for mayor 
of New Vork as an mdepeiident candidate iimiii- 
nated by the working-men, receiving over 08,000 
votes, and forcing the two powerful factions of the 
democracy into a coalition to prevent Ida success. 
In 188S he as a free-trader .supported Mr Cleveland. 
In 1887 George established a weekly paper in New 
York called the Standard. Though sometimes 
styled a socialist, George’s views are for the 
most part diametrically opposed to state .social- 
ism. His aim is to sweep away all restric- 
tioiia and interferences with the production and 
dislrihiition of wealth, and only _ to re.sort to 
.state control where competiLion is inino,SBihle— to 
leave to individuals all that individual energy or 
thrift aocunmialo.s, and to take for the use of the 
community all that is due to the general growth 
and improvement. 

George, Laice, called also II or icon, a beautiful 
lake, 32 miles long, near the eastern border of New 
York state. It forms the head-waters of Litke 
Champlain, is .studded with hundreds of iiiotiir- 
esque islands, and its .shores contain several favour- 
ite saimaer-resorts, especially the village of Cald- 
well or Lake George. Here was fought the hatlle 
of Lake George, in which the Erenoh and Algon- 
quins under Baron Dieskau were utterly defeated 
by the English and Iroquois under Sir William 
Johnson, on 8th .September IjSS. 

George, The, the badge of the Order of the 
Garter (q.v.). 

Georgetown, a port of entry in the District 
of Golumhia, is situated, partly on several emin- 
ences, on the Potomac, two miles above IVasliing- 
ton, at the head of navigation. The heights are 
occupied by elegant villas, and command a line 
view of the' country around, Here the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal is carried aovo.ss the Potomac by 
means of a great viaduct 1440 feet long. The city 
coiilains a numher of educational institutions, in- 
cluding a Roman Catholic college (1780) ; and its 
many llour-niills enjoy a wide rejiutation. For its 
adnnnistration, see Dktkict or COLUMBIA. Pop. 
(1880) 12,578; (1885) 14,322. 

Gcorsjctowil (formerly the Dutch Stalroel;), 
capital of British Guiana, ia situated on the right 
hank of the Deraerara River, not far from its 
mouth. It is handsomely built, and oon.sists of 
wide, clean streets, intersecting at right angles ; the 
brightly painted wooden houses, with their Swiss 
eaves developed into handsome verandahs, are 
generally r.aised on piles a few feet above the un- 
healthy soil, and embosomed ia trees, of which the 
cabb.Tge-palin and cocoa-nut are the chief. Some 
of the streets, with their long colonnades of palms, 
are traversed by wide trenches or can.als, with 
bridges at the cross streets. The principal public 
edifices are the govormnent building, the cathedral, 
the Queen’s College, and a mnsoum and library. 
There are botanical gardens, several hospiitals, an 
icehouse, and two markets. Water for ordinary 
purposes is supplied from a canal, the mains being 
laid through most of the principal streets; and 
artesian wells, besides tanks for the storage of 
rain, have to some extent supplied the lack of 
drinking-water. There is a short railway to 
Maliaica, and a telephone exchange has been 
established in connection with the government 
telegraph system. There is a good harbour, with 
a lighthouse, and defences erected witliin recent 
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years ; the foreign trade is virtnally that of the 
colony (see GuiA^fA, British). Pop. (1881) 
47,175, including many coolies, and scarcely 5000 
whites. 

Georgia, the most southerly of the original 
thirteen states which composed the American 
confederation, is hounded N. hy curytieiit mdo in n.s 
Teimeihee, North Carolina, and iiy j . n. uppincott 
South Carolina ; E. hy the Savan- compmiy. 
nah rdver, which separate.s it from South Caro- 
lina, and hy the Atlantic Ocean ; S. hy the St 
hlary Paver and Florida; and W. by the Chatta- 
hoochee River and Alabama. It lie.s between 30“ 
31' 39" and 35° N. lat., and in 81“ — 85° 53' 38" 
lY. long., and has a ma.vinmm length and breadth 
of 320 and 236 miles, and an area of 59,473 so. m. — 
a little more than the area of England and Wale.s. 
Upon the Atlantic Ocean it fronts for a distance 
of 123 miles ; hnt the coast, lorfr-lying and sandy, 
is bordered with islands, between which and the 
mainland are a number of sounds and creeks; so 
that the total coast-line i.s said to be about 480 
miles. 

The territory of Georgia presents five physical 
divisions : ( 1 ) The Sea Islands, famous for their 
cotton (see Cottoh), and covered with a growth of 
oak, palmetto, magnolia, cedar, pine, and myrtle ; 

(2) the Swamp Region, consisting of rich alluvial 
lauds and deltas, formed hy- the fresh-water rivers, 
verdant with a dense and seiui-troiiioal vegetation, 
and admirably adapted to the production of rice ; 

(3) the Pina Barrens, with a thin soil, lying between 
those marsh grounds and the undulating red-clay 
lambs of the interior, sheltered by vast forests of 
pitch-pine, which are highly prized as lumber and 
for naval purposes, but lonely and monotonous; 

(4) Middle Georgia, fertile, salubrious, hilly, 
crowned with forests of oak and hickory, the 
home of the .short-stmde cotton-plant, a line fniit 
region, and yielding Indian corn, oat.s, wheat, and 
other cereals; ami lastly (3) Cherokee Georgia, 
ahouiiditig in mountains, with fertile valleys, 
streams, and waterfalls. Cereals, grasses, and 
cotton are prolitahly grown among the valleys 
and upon the hillsides of Upper Georgia; and 
increasing attention is being bestowed upon the 
breeding of stock. In the central area of the last- 
mentioned division oconi's the watershed, giving 
direction to the streams which lloAV respectively 
into the Gulf of Mexico on the one hand, and 
into the Atlantic Ocean on the other. The entire 
state is well watered. Of the rivers emptying into 
the Atlantic Ocean the mo.st noteworthy are the 
Savannah, navigable as far as Augusta; the Great 
Ogeechee ; the Altamaha, through its tributaries 
the Oconee and the Ocnmlgee navigable as hmh 
as Milledgeville and Macon ; the Satilla ; and the 
St Mary. The streams belonging to the Gulf 
system are the upper waters of the Coosa; the 
Chattahoochee, navigable as far as Columbus ; the 
Flint, navigable up to Albany ; and the Alapalia. 

With the exception of the swamp -region in the 
south and south-east of the state, the climate is 
salubrious and agreeable. The mean temperature 
is 78° in siiinmor and 47° in winter ; the annual 
rainfall nearly 50 inohos. In the lowlands oranges 
and other seuii-tropieal fruits readily mature, 
whilst in the uplands peaches, apples, peare, &c. 
flourish; and fruits and market vegetables gen- 
erally, being earlier than in the North, are 
exported in considerable quantities. Tlie forests 
contain numerous species of oak, including the 
evergreen live-oak, which has been styled the 
king, as the Magnolia grandijlora has been styled 
the queen of the southern woods. Of great value 
is the long-leaf pine, furnishing both choice timber 
and naval stores. The list of useful native woods 
includes also the red, the wliite, and the post oak. 


the water-oak, the black walnut, the red cedar, 
the cypress, the poplar, and the locust. Among 
the indigenous flora are found valuable medicinal 
herbs and dyo-plants ; and the llowers often are of 
great beauty. Game is still almndant, in spite of 
the injury resulting from the failure to enact and 
enfoice stringent laws for its preseri'ation. Sea- 
fowl throng the coast and estuaries, alligators are 
numerous in the riveus, and food-fishes, oystens, 
elanw, turtle, &o. are abundant. By reason of 
the denudation of their hanks, rendering their 
waters turbid and causing unruly currents, the 
fre.sh-water streams have suffered material diminu- 
tion in their animal life. From them food-liahe.?, 
once so abundant, have largely disappeared, and 
the pearl-hearing uiiio is now seldom seen ; hut the 
United States Fish ComniLsiiion lias been success- 
ful in the introduction of some varieties of fishes 
hotter .suited to the changed condition. 

The mineral wealth of Georgia is apparent in 
the gold-bearing .strata of the Cherokee region, 
whicli for the past fifty years have been siiceess- 
fullj' worked, in extensive depo.sUs of coal, in iron, 
copper, silver, and lead ores, in luarhles of attrac- 
tive varieties, in vast liebbs of granite and slate, 
and in the presence of gypsum, limestone, syenite, 
marl, buhrstone, soapstone, asbestos, shales, 
Iripoli, lluor-spar, kaolin, cla3's, porcelain, aragon- 
ite, tourmaline, enierahl, carnelian, ruby, opal, 
clialcedonj', agate, amethyst, jasper, garnets, rose- 
quartz, beryl, and occasional diamonds. In 1837- 
04 the United States branch mint at Dahlonega 
coined gold Inillioii to the value of over six million 
dollars, mostly from metals extracted from the 
auriferous rocks of the adjacent territory. To the 
development of these mineral resources of the state 
much attention is being paid, and with profitable 
results. Prior to the civil war the iiihahitaiits of 
Georgia were almost exclusively engaged in agri- 
cultuic and commerce; but more recent industries 
are the lumber trade, and extensive cotton, 
woollen, and other mannfactiires. Tlie most 
important mills are at Augusta, Columbus, 
Atlanta, Athoms, and Roswell. Recent statistics 
show that there are now within the state 54 cotton 
and woollen mills, with 350,000 .spindles and 8000 
looms; while the liimhev. Hour, grist, and piilji 
mills, &c. arc lieing multiplied, and the iron and 
steel trade in the north-western part of the state 
is overtaking the cotton nianufaoture in import- 
ance. 

Although, since the civil war, the production of 
black-seed cotton on the sea islands and along the 
coast has materially diminished, the yield of short- 
staple cotton has greatly increased. The average 
crop of this variety will now approximate 1,000,000 
l)ale.s, worth at the point of consumption or of 
export over $40,000,000. Of the cither j’earlj' 
agricailtural products of Georgia the rice crop 
(25,000,000 pounds), the Indian corn (25,000,000 
bushels), wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, and tobacco 
are important; and there is a j'eavly yield of 
000,000 gallons of syrup, 630 hogsheads of cane- 
sugar, 5,000,000 pounds of hiiUer, and 700,000 
poumls of honoje. From the ports of Savannah, 
Darien, Brunswick, and St llary sliipnients of 
Inmher and naval stores are annually increasing. 
Navigable livers and an aclniirahle system of rau- 
waj’s (over 3000 miles), besides tliree short canals, 
furnish convenient transportation from the inte- 
rior. Notably at Savannali, coastwise and foreign 
bound steamers and sailing-vessels convey the 
produets of the region to tlig desirable markets of 
the world. 

The stata is divided into 137 counties, 10 con- 
gressional districts, 1 supreme judicial district, 21 
judicial circuits, and numerous militia districts. 
Atlanta is the capital, and Savannah the commercial 
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metropolis, Angiista, jVlacon, ColuDilnis, anil 
Atlieijs may be mentioned among tbe thriving cities 
and towns of this coinmonwealtli. The population 
lias steadily inci eased from 82,o4S in 1790 to (1S60) 
1,037,286 ;'{1870) 1,184,109; (1880) 1,042,180. It 
is now estimated to exceed 1,750,000, of whom the 
whites form slightly more than half. 

Thoie exists in Georgia a thorongli system of 
free common scliools ; separate scliools arc con- 
ducted for both white and coloured pupils. 
Opportunities for higher education .are atfoixled 
by the university of Georgi.a, at Atlien.s, by its 
dependent colleges at D.ahlonega, Milledgeville, 
Tliomasville, Cuthhert, .and Atlanta, and by sundry 
denominational colleges. At the univensity of 
Georgia and its dependent colleges tuition for 
Georgians is free. Georgia has also ii school for the 
blind at hlacon, for the education of the de.af and 
duiiih at C.ave Spring, and an asylum for lunatics 
near Jlilledgeville. 

Eistory . — The colony of Georgia was founded by 
James (jglethorpe (q.v. ) in 17.S3, as a refuge for 
jmor dehtoi'.s .and for tlie persecuted Protest, ants of 
Germany, and received its name in honour of 
George ll. In 1752 Oglethorpe surrendered his 
eb.arter to the Briti.sh government. Georgia was 
thero.after classed as an English province, until, with 
her sister colonies, she succeeded in e.iating oil lier 
allegiance to the crown. .Save during the few 
yeans of the civil war, she has .since continued a 
component memher of the confederation of the 
United .State.s of America, and has long been 
regarded .as the Empire State of the South. 
Despite the liberation of lier slave population, 
which in 18(30 numbered 450,0.33, and w.as valued 
at .?30'2,C04,8o5, and in the face of grie\’oub losses 
occasioned by the war, the state has during the 
last quarter of a century manifested recuperative 
powers of a marvellous sort. 

Georgia, the name formerly applied to the 
central portion of what is now Russian Trans- 
caucasia (q.v.), hounded by the Caucasian moun- 
tains on the north and by the Armenian mountains 
on the south, The Rus.sian name is Gruzia; the 
Persian Gurje.stan, from which form the name 
Georgia probably arose, it being perhaps a cornip- 
tion of Guria, tlie name of one of the western 
provinces. The early history of the Georgians, 
who pretend to trace their origin to Thai-gauios, 
a great-grandson of J.a])het, is wra])ped in fable. 
JItskhetlios, who is .said to Iiave built Mtsketha, 
the ancient capiUl of the country, situated near 
Tiliis, hut now reduced to a mere vilhage, idays a 
iromiueiit part in it. IVe have also to deal with 
egend in the story of the Argonauts and Medea, 
who is said to have been born at Kutais. The 
(Jeorgiaii.s first appear in authentic history in the 
time of Alexander the Great, to whom they sub- 
mitted. After the death of Alexander in 323 b.C. 
they gained their independence under Pharnavas 
(302-237 B.C.). 'With Pharnavas begins the aerie.s 
of the kings (a title rendered in Georgian by the 
word mEphe), who, under varioits d 3 ’nasties, ruled 
the country almost uninterruptedly for more than 
2000 years. In 205 A.D. the Sassaiiian dynasty 
ascended the throne in the per.son of King Mari.an, 
and ended with Eakour III. in 570. Towards the 
close of the 4th century Christianity was intro- 
duced by the pveacliiug of St Rina, and in 4G9 
Vakhtang built the city of TiBis (Tbilisi), so 
called from the hot-spriugs found there. iSoon 
after the death of Mohiimiued his followers entered 
the countrjf and forced many of the inhabitants to 
embrace Islam. The S.assanides were succeeded 
by the powerful dj-nasty of the Bagratide.s, one 
of whom, B.agrat III. (980-1008), extended his 
dominions from the Black ,Sea to the Caspian ; hut 
during the elttvenlh century the Georgians twice 


suflered from an invasion of the Seljiiks, who 
committed great devastations. 

The country reached the height of its glory in 
the reign of Queen Tli.am.av or Tamara (1184-1212), 
the daughter of George III. 'Willi lier niavviage 
to the .son of the Paissiaii prince, Andrew Bogo- 
liuliski, may be said to begin the connection be- 
tween Piussia .and Georgia. The dominions of 
Tamara were more extensive than those of any 
other n.ative sovereign, and her court was graced 
by the presence of nnany men of letter.?. But evil 
days were in store for Georgia. In 1220 and 1222 we 
liear of Mongolian invasions, .and Tiliis was harried 
with Are .and sword. Toward.? the end of the 14th 
centuiT the country fell into the hands of Timour, 
who, however, was driven from it in 1403 by 
George 'VII. One of George’.s successors, Alexander 
(1413-42), committed the fatal error of dividing 
the kingdom between his three .sons. The general 
histoiy of Georgia now separates into two p.arls : 
that of the eastern states, ICarthli and ICakheth, 
and that of the we.stern states, inclndiiig Imorotli, 
Jlingrclia, .and Gurin. From the IGth to the ISth 
century the Georgians suffered grievously from the 
Persians. In 1018 Shah Abbas invaded the 
country, and Teimuraz I. applied for help to the 
Czar Michael; in 1C38 Levan, king of Ming-relia, 
took the oath of allegiance to Alexis ; it was only 
from their co-religioni.sts tliat the Georgian.? could 
hope for succour rn tlieir hour of need. They also 
suflered from the encroachments of the Turks. 
In 1795 tlie .savage Aga Mohammerl Sliah invaded 
Georgia, and levelled Tiliis to^ the ground, carrying 
.away a great nnmher of captives. The aged king 
Ileraclius II., .an able sovereign, seeing tJiat all 
resistance was in vain, lied to the mountains, 
where lie soon afterwards died. Ilis son, George 
XIII., resigned the crown in favour of Paul, 
emperor of Russia, in 1790 ; hut his hrothor 
Alexander did not acquiesce in this arrangement, 
and held out for some time, but was defeated in a 
battle on the hanks of the lor. George died in 
1800, and in the following year Alexander of 
Russia formally annexed the conntiy. In 1810 
the prince of Imereth attempted a revolt, wliicli 
was quickly suppressed. Guria was filially united 
with Russia in 1829. 

The former kingdom of Georgia is mainly in- 
cluded in the govoniments of Xutais, Tilli.s, and 
Elizahethpol, The district is very fertile, being 
.abundantly productive of cereals, wine— especially 
the Kakhetian — honoJ^ and silk, of cattle and 
hor.ses, while the mountains teem with mineral 
wealth, as yet little utilised. The Georgians belong 
to the ICartveli stock, foriniug the .soiithoni group 
of Caucasi.an peoples. Their muiiher.s have been 
variously estimated. Some fi.x them at 'about 
911,000, hut Von Erckert [Dor Kcmhisus viui seine 
Volkcr, Leip. 1887) gives the following calcula- 
tion, as based in tlie main on the last census of 
1881 : 

Guorgiaiis (ill tho rcstiioleit sense of the term) 860,000 


Iincretians ami Guriniis 480,000 

Ailclmrians amt Lasc-s, 20,000 

r-slmve-i, liviiiB in tlie inouutalus 0,000 

TlrasUcs I, M 0,000 

Khevsurs „ „ 7,000 

Miiigralians 216,000 

Suanetians 13,000 


1,100,000 

To this work is appended an excellent otlmologioal 
map. The Georgians and their congeners are of 
the Caucasian or Fair race (as opposed to the 
Mongolian or Yellow race). They are oelohratod 
for tlieir beauty, and under the Moliaiiimedan rule 
the white slaves of westein Asia and of Egypt 
were mostly drawn from among them and the 
Circassians. To the great credit of Ru.ssia this 
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disgraceful traffic was put an end to by tlie treaty 
of 'Kuohuk-Kainardji in 1774. Though endowed 
by nature u'ith mental no les.s than physical ad- 
vantages, tiie long course of oi)pres«ion to A\diicli 
they have been sul)jected has had its ell'ect upon 
tiierr characters, iiut, despite the supremacy and 
brutal tyranny of tlieir Mohamniedan conqueroi’s, 
tiiey haVe as a nation remained faithful to the 
Clii'istian religion, according to tlie doctrines of 
the Greek Church. In Guria, iiou-ever, and the 
country of the Lazes, large numbers of the iiibabit- 
auts U'ere forced by persecution to embrace Islam, 
and in the.se districts the mins of many cliurcJie.s 
may still be seen. The southern Caucasians, with 
magnificent physique, fertile soil, and enervating 
climate, are somaudiat indolent ; thej’ are passion- 
ately fond of singing and music. 

The four chief tongues — Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Suanetian, and Laziau, vviiicb some liave called the 
Iberian group— stand to encli other more in the 
relation of languages than dialects, although they 
certainly all liad a common origin ; Mingrelian 
especially has greatly diverged. Georgian alone 
of tile four lias a literature, if we except the few 
folk-tales of tlie Mingrcliau.s, The.se languages 
are of the agglutinative tj'pe ; the chief difficulty 
lies ui tlie vems, which incorporate the pronominal 
prefixes ami suffixes. In tlieir structure they 
resemble Basque, but no aliiiiity can be established 
between these two faiuilies of languages, as their 
vocabularies have no word in commoii. 

Tlie Georgians use two alphabets — the Jehutsm'i 
or ecclesiastical, and the mMcdridi or civil i the 
finst is only employed in the religious books. They 
are very old, ami legendary accounts are given 
of their oriMii. The ecclesiastical resembles the 
Annenian alpliabet ; tlio civil is a very pretty 
character, with many rounded letters, which make 
it aoinewliat rcseuilile Buriiie.se. Georgian litera- 
ture is liy no means poor. Professor Tsngarelli gives 
a list of 04(J Georgian MSS. knomi to exist ; they 
are preserved in mouasleries at Jerusalem, on 
Mount Atlios and Mount Sinai, ami at Titlis, in the 
library of the Society for the Diffusion of Educa- 
tion among the Georgians. Besides tliese, there 
are 36 hlSH in the Bihliothbqiie Nationale in Paris, 
and 34 in private hands at Titlis. Eurtlier search 
will, no donlit, bring to liglit otlioi-s. As far as it 
can be traced back, tlie literature begins about the 
Stli century A.D., with translations of the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers, and later on we get versions 
of the Greek classical autliovs, including Plato, 
Ari.stotle, and Josephus. To the 7tl! century 
belongs a line psalter on papyrus, and there is a 
complete iiiaiiusoripb of the Bible of the 10th, 
preserved at Mount Atho.s. Tlie great literary 
development, however, of the country was during 
the lltli and 12tli centuries, and cspeciall.y in the 
reign of Queen Tamara. To this period belongs 
the popular epic, ‘The Man in the Panther’s Skin’ 

( Ve]>ht:hvia-tkaosani), a poem narrating the love 
of Avtandil for Tiiiatina, daughter of the Arahian 
king Kostevan, and that of Tariel for Nestan Dar- 
edjan, daiigliter of the Indian king Parsadan. It 
is _ a riclily-colouved work, as if written by an 
oriental Tasso, and enjoys great popularity among 
the Georgians at tlie present day, man}’' of the 
couplets — ^it is written in quatrains — having passed 
into proverbs. The author, >Shota Rustaveli, was 
the glory of tlie reign of tiueen Tamara, and is 
said to have died at Jerusaloiii as a monk in 1215. 
A liandsome illustrated edition of tins work ap- 
peared at Tiflis ill 18SS. Of Shavtel, another poet 
of the time who also enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion, only a few odes have come down. Chnkli- 
rukliadze composed a long and rather tedious poem 
in honour of the famous queen ; prose tales were 
written by Sarkis of Thmogvi, the most celebrated 


being the Vismmiuni, and a poem by IMose of 
Klioni, called Damljaniani. Now that the 
Georgians have been secured by Russian protection 
from tlieir Moslem foes, tiiey are busy in studying 
their old literature and editing their MSS. Some- 
where about the same time as these autliors 
llourislied ivas begun the Georgian elironiele, called 
Karthlis TaJdiovrcba, or life of Georgia, tlie first 
part of wliicli i.s anonymous, and carries the history 
from tlie earliest times to tlie year 1224; a ooii- 
tiniiation, also anonymous, brings it down to the 
year 1445. 

But this brilliant period was de.stined to a 
temporary eclipse ; during the 14tli and the next 
two centuries the country ivas a prey to Mongols, 
Tartars, Persians, and Turks; tlie cities were 
devastated, many of the inhabitants were carried 
into captivity, and valuable MSS. were lost or 
destroj'ed. In the 17tli centur.y, horvever, matters 
began to mend. Towards the close llourislied Saha 
Sulkhan Orbeliani, one of the most learned men 
of liis time, who visited Paris, where he was well 
received by Louis XI V., and Rome. To him bis 
countrymen are indebted for the first dictionary 
of tlieir language, called, in oriental style, ‘Tlie 
Bouquet of lYonis ; ’ it was edited at Tiflis in 
1884. His also was the popular work, ‘ The Book of 
Wisdom and Falsehood ’ ( Tsigni Sihnnni-sitsndsa), 
a collection of amusing fables and apologues, some 
of bis own invention, and others draivn from the 
stores of Georgian and otlier oriental folk-tales. 
A Russian translation of tliis interesting book lias 
been published by Profesisor Tsagarelli of St Peters- 
burg. 

In 1709 King Vakhtang VI. establisiied a print- 
ing-press at 'rillis. One of the works wbicli ap- 
peared was ‘The Man in the Panther's Skin,’ to 
which iie added a curious mystical oonimetitary, 
giving the book a religious meaning, perliaps to 
rehabilitate it among tlie clergy, who regarded it 
os a profane work. Yaklitang also laboured at a 
translation of the Kalilah and Damnah, in wliicli 
he was assisted by Sulkhan Orbeliani (edited at 
Tillis in 1888). I'his king, thinking Ills country 
lost on aceoniit of a fresh invasion of the Turks, 
emigrated to Russia with many Georgian families, 
and ill consoquence of their jiresencs in tlie country 
the great Georgian Bible was published at Moscow 
in 1743. To this century also belong the Davithi- 
uui, a poem by Giirami.slivili, and tlie first Georgian 
gi-aniiiiar, by the Catliolicos (Primate) Anthony, 
besides other works. Vaklinsht, the son of Vakh- 
tang, continued tlie elironiele of liis country till 
1745, and wrote a geographical description of it, a 
work of great value. Since tlie peaceful settle- 
ment of Georgia under the Russians, literature 
has been greatly developed. The line lyric poets, 
Alexander Cliavchavadze (whose daughter married 
Grilioiedov, the Russian dramatist), Raphael Eris- 
tavi, Nicholas Baratashvili, and Akaki Tsereteli, 
have appeared. The most conspicuous literaiy 
man of ‘Tiflis at the present time is Prince Ilya 
Cliavchavadze, author of some of the most grace- 
ful lyrics in tlie language, and some sjiiriled tales 
in wliicli he has satirised the luxury and other 
weaknesses of his countrymen. He is editor of 
the Georgian literary and political daily journal, 
Iberia. Some of the plays of Shakespeare, among 
othei-s Rmnlet and Othello, have been translated 
by Prince Maohabeli Altogether, Georgian litera- 
ture may be said to be in a flourisliing condition. 

The iiioneer in the study of Georgian history and 
philology Was Brosset, who published iUnenU de la, 
Languc Gfcorgiennc (Paris, 1837), an elaborate edition of 
the ffemyian Chronicle (St Petersburg, 1849-68), and 
many other works. Clittbinov’s Gfrueinsko-rMsko-frant- ■ 
suakii Sloiar, Diotionnaire Georgien-fran(ais-rusae (St 
Peterabmg, 1840), and Jluasian-Georgian Bktiomry 
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(1S40; new ed. 183G) ; Prof. A. T.-^agai-elli’s SmiZiVaift 
0 paviiatnihaUi rjrvzin8/>.oi jA^mcnnosti (in Kuasifin; 
‘Koticea of the Monuments of Cfeorgian Literatoe,’ 
part i. St Petenshurg, 18SG], and Minrirelskie Etimli 
‘ dlingrclian Studies ' ( St Petersburg, ISSS ) ; and A. Leist’s 
Gcnyrjische Eiehtcr rmlcutsM (Lcip. ISS") may he 
mentioned. See also Wardrop, The Kini/dom of Georyia 
(1S.S8). 

Ceoi'gia, Gulf of, <an arm of tlie Pacific, 
lictween Vaiicnuver'a Island and the mainland of 
Briti-'h Columhia, cninmnnicating avith the ocean 
In- Queen Ciiarlotte’s Sound in the north, and hy 
tiie Strait of Juan de Fnca in the south. It 
exceed.s 30 inile.s in breadth, and ha? a lengtli of 
nearly 250 miles. 

deorguiu Bay. See Hunox (L.vke). 

Gcorgic. See Bucolic. 

Geopgswaltle, a toum on the northern border 
of Bohemia, 112 mile.s N. of Prague hy rail, with a 
mineral spring, and linen manufactures. Pop. 5604. 

Ccpliyrea, a class of unsegmented marine 
worms, divided into two di.'itinet sub-groups: (ft) 
the Gepliyrcans proper, ^vithout bristles (Cf. 
ciclixta) — e.g. Sipunciiltis (fpv.), Priapiilus, Phaseo- 
losonia; and (&) the Echiuroids or armed Gephy- 
reans ((?. chwtifcm)^D.<^. Ecliiuru.s, Thalas.senia, 
Bnnellia (q.v.). They live at the bottom of the 
sea, in .sand, mud, or among rocks. IVluIe the 
adults of both suh-gi'oups are not segmented, the 
larviu of the Eohinvoiihs are, and on this and other 
grounds many authorities place them apart from 
the other Gephyreans and nearer the Annelids. 

See Selonku, ' Gephyrea,’ Ckallencicr Rep. xiii. (1885) ; 
De Mace, Billow, and Selenka, ‘Die Sipunouliden,’ in 
iSemper’s Eeisen im AroMpd der Philippincn, jmrt ii. 
(1884); Bietach, ‘Monograph of JSoluurida!,’ Sectteil 
Zool. Sums, iii. (1880). 

GepidiC. a people of Germanic origin, whom we 
first read of a.s settled about the mouth of the 
Vistula in the 3d century, Before the 5th centniy 
they had migrated to the Lower Danube, where 
they were subjugated by the Huns ; hut, revolting 
ag.aiiist Attila’s son, they recovered their freedom 
and e.stahli.shed themselves in Dacia. There tlieir 
power grew so great that they levied tribute from 
the Byzantine emperors down to Ju.stiiiian’.s days. 
In the end of the 5th century a powerful enemy 
aro.se to tliem in the 0.strogotlis ; and after tlieni 
came the Longohards, who, in alliance rrith the 
Avans, inflicted a cnrsliing defeat upon the Gepidro 
in 586. A part of the last-named then .snhmitted 
to the Avans, whilst a part accompanied the Longo- 
hards to Italy, Henceforward we hear of them no 
more. 

Gera, a town of Germany, capital of the small 
principality of Renss-Solileiz, is pleasantly situated 
oil the 'White Elster, 42 miles E. hy ,S. of IVeimar 
hy rail. Nearly destroyed hy fire in 1780, it is for 
the mo,st part a modern town, ivitli broad and 
regular streets, hut its older buildings include a 
castle and a fine town-hall. There are over a 
score of extensive woollen factoTie.s, besides cotton- 
works, dyeing and printing works, manufactures 
of machinery, leather, tobacco, and beer for export, 
and four puhlisliiiig houses ; and eight estahlisli- 
ments, employing 1500 hands, turn out tlimisands 
of melodeons, accordions, and jews’ -harps yearly. 
Pop. (184.3) 11,300; (1880) 27,118; (1SS.3 ) 34,152, 
nearly all Protestants. 

Gerace, a town of southern Italy, 4 miles from 
the sea, and 37 ( 58 hy rail ) NE. of Reggio. It has 
a catliedral, rebuilt after the earthquake of 1785, 
and a trade in irine, especially tlie e.steemed 
Lacriina di Geraee, There are iron-mines and a 
hot sulphur-spring olo.se hy, and on a neighhoiuing 
plain are the ruins of the ancient Locri. Pop. 5265. 
Geraudo. See Degekando. 


GcraniaceiB, an order of thakmilloral dicoty- 
ledons, herbs or under&liurh.s of temjierate emin- 
tries, particularly abundant at the Cape, and of 
which the leading geJiera Geranium, Pelargnnium, 
and Erodiura yield a great nuuiher of garden and 
greenhoiLSG plants (see Geraxiuji). In a wider 
sense the order is extended to iiiohido tlie closely 
related Lints (Linacem) and Sorrels ( Oxalidacoie ), 
together with the curiously .specialised Balsain- 
inaeeiB, and sometimes also the Trop.'colaoeio (.see 
Teop.eoluji), of which, however, the alliuity is 
more doubtful. 

Gcraililliu, the typical genus of Geraniace.T, 
which includes about 100 perennial and annual 
herbs. The popular name ( Crane’, s-hill ) i.s derived 
from the resemblance to the crane’s beak pre- 
sented hy the heak-Iike process attached to tlic fruit, 
this curiously as.sists in the distribution of the 
.seed hy its chavaoteristio mode of splitting spirally 
into awn-like processes and carrying the seed 
along with them. Twelve species are natives of 
the woods, hedgerows, and fields of Britain. Of 
tiiese several arc cultivated in gardens, c.specially 
G. mngnineiwi, witli its varietj’’ Icmcastricnse, and 
the double-flowered form of G, sylvaiicnm, one of 
the hand.soino5t of border flowers, while among 
pretty exotic species may he named G. armcnnm, 
plati/pctedum, &c. Several are of old medicinal 



repute, notably G. Rdbertianmn (Herb Roherl or 
Stinking Cvane’s-hill), which omits a strong dis- 
agreeable odonr that is said to banish hugs : it is 
indiscnons in the United States. G. wueitlaium 
is the Alnm Hoot of North Anieiioa — a root 
so powerfully astringent as to he employed, holh 
by the Indians and the European settlers in the 
United State.?, in dome.stic medicine for many 
disorders requiring the exhibition of astringents. 
G. caroliniaman is another American species. A 
feiv specieyivoduce edible tubers — e.g. G. tnhc.rosmn 
of South Europe, and G. parviflmnim, the Native 
Carrot of Tasmania, The name Geranium is, how- 
ever, often popularly mi.'iapplied to Ike niomhers 
of the allied genua Pelargonium ; witne.ss the so- 
called ‘scarlet goraninm,’ ‘ivy-leaved geranium,’ 
&c. See Pelargonium. 

Gerard, Etienne Maurice, Comte, Marshal 
of France, waa bom at Damvilliers, in Lorrahie, 
4tli April 1773. Volunteering into the army in 
1791, he associated his fortunes for some years with 
those of Bernadotte, serving on the Rhino, in Italy, 
in tlie Vendee campaign, in Germanj’', and in Spain, 
where he especially distinguished liimsolf at Puentes 
de Ofiioro. For his brilliant sorvioo.s at Ansterlitz 
(1805) he was appointed general of livigade; he 
also took a notable part at Jena (1806), Erfurt 
(1806), aud IVagram (1809). During tho Rnssian 
campaign of 1812 he rendered oomspicuona service 
at the capture of Smolensk, in the battle of Valon- 
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tina-Gora, and at the passage of the Beresina. After 
Napoleon’s return from Elba he commanded a 
division at Ligny, and was wounded at Wavre. 
The second restoration compelled him to leave 
Franco, and he did not return till 1817. In 1831 
he commanded the French army sent to the assist- 
ance of the Belgians against the Dutch, whom lie 
drove out of Flanders, and on 27th December 1832 
compelled the citadel of Antwerp to capitulate. 
After the July revolution of 1830 he was appointed 
marshal and war-minister hy Louis-Phiiippe ; he 
was ag.ain war-ininiater from July to October in 
iS34, He died at Paris, 17th April 1852. 

Gerard, Bakon Fhakcols Pascal, painter, 
horn of French parentage at Rome, lltli March 
1770, at ten wa.s brought to France, and at 
si.vteen became the pupil of David. In 1795 
he exhibited ‘ Belisarins,’ which first brought 
him into notice; shortly aftenvards he painted 
‘Psyche receiving the First Kis.s from Uupid.’ 
Previous to this he had already begun to work 
at portrait-painting, liis portrait of Madame Bona- 
parte in 1799 being the beginning of his career as 
the ‘p.ainter of kings.’ Almo.st all the royal and 
other celebrities who visited Paris between 1799 
and 1837 were painted hy Gerard, wlio owed his 
.suocc.s,s not alone to Ids .skill as a portraitist, hut 
also to the charm of Id.s manners and eonveraation. 
The grandest of Ids works are, however, historical 
picture, s, the ‘Battle of Aiisterlitz’ {1810) and the 
‘Entry of Henry IV. into Paris’ (1814). Gerard 
was appointed first court-painter and raised to the 
rank of baron hy Louis XVlII. He died at Paris, 
11th January 1837. Gerard's most celebrated poi’- 
traits are those of Napoleon in Ida coronation 
rol)e.s, the Queen of Naples and her Children, 
Talleyrand, Talma, Louis-Philip[ic, and Madame 
Recainier. See hooks hy Adam (3 vols. 1852-57) 
and H. Gerard (18G7). 

Gerard, John, herbalist, was horn at Nantwich, 
in Cheshire, in 1343. Settling in London, he kept 
Lord Burghley’s gardens for over twenty years, 
praofi.sed as a harher-aurgeon, becoming master 
of the company in 1608, and died in 1012. His 
famous llerbaU was published in 1597, mainly 
based upon the Stirpiim Eisiorko Pempiudes ( 1583 ) 
hy Eemhert Dodoons. An enlarged edition of 
Gerard’s Harhall was issued by Tliomas Johnson 
in 1033. 

Gdrard, earicaturist, See Grandville. 

Gcr'asa, in the time of the Romans, a flomisli- 
iiig city of Palestine, was situated among the 
mountains of Gilead, about 20 miles east of the 
Jordan. It is now deserving of notice solely on 
account of its ruins. Great portions of tiie city 
wall are in good preservation ; three of the gate- 
ways are almost perfect ; two theatres and several 
temples can he identified amongst the ])uhlic build- 
ings ; and within the city more than 230 columns 
are .still standing on their pede.stal,s. 

Gerbert. See Svlve.stee II. 

Gerhardt, Karl Friedrich, chemist, horn 
at Sb-ashurg, 21st August 1816, at fifteen was sent 
to the Polyteelmio School of Carlsrulie, and after- 
lyards studied o!iemi.stiy at Leipzig, and under 
Liebig at Gie.ssen. In 1838 he arrived in Paris, 
where he lectured on chemistry, and where with liis 
friend Caliours he commenced his re.seai’ches on the 
essential oils. In 1844 he was appointed profe.ssor 
of Cliemisti'y at Montpellier. About this time he 
published his Pricis de Chimie Organiqua, in which 
lie sketches the idea of ‘Homologous and Hetero- 
logous Series.’ In 1845-48, in association with 
Laurent, lie published the Comptes rmdiis des 
Travemx de Chimie. In 1848 he resignecl his chair 
and returned to Paris in order to follow out unin- 


terruptedly lii.s .special inve.stig.ations ; and in that 
city he established, between the years 1849 and 1855, 
in successive memoirs, his views of series and the 
theory of type.5 with which hi.s name i.s as-sociated 
in the liistoiy of chemistry. It was tliore, also, 
that he gave to the scientific world hi.s remark- 
able researches upon the aiihyclrou.s acids and the 
oxides. In 1855 he became professor of Clieinistry 
at Strashurg. All liis ideas and Iiis discoveries are 
embodied in his Truit6 de Chimie Organigue (4 vols. 
1853-56). He had hardly completed the correc- 
tion of the last proof of this great work, when, 
after an illne.ss of only two day.s, he died on 19th 
August 1866. See the Life hy his friend Caliours. 

Gerhardt, Paiil, perhaps the best writer of 
hymns that the German Lutheran elmrcli has pro- 
duced, was horn at Gi'ilfenhainichen, in Saxony, 
12th March 1607, became dean at the clnircli of St 
Nicholas ill Berlin in 1657, but, in consef|iieiice of 
his oppo.sitioii to the elector Frederick-William’s 
attempt to bring about a union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed chuiclies, washaiiislied from Brandeu- 
hiirg ill 16BG. The last seven years of his life he 
was pastor of Liililien, where lie died, 6tii June 
1676, He wrote 123 hymns, all excellent, and 
many of them worthy to he placed amongst the 
choicest productions of Protestant sacred poetry. 
The one hegimiing- ‘ Couimit thou all tliy ways ’ is 
well known in England from "Wesley’s translation. 
Otlier exquisitely tender lyrics are ‘ Nun ruhen alle 
'Willder’ (Now all the woods are sleeping), ‘0 
Haupt voll Bint nnd Wiiiiden’ (0 woiiiulecl head 
and Weeding), ‘Du hist zwar mein, nnd hleihesfc 
mein ’ (Thoii ’rt mine, yes, still thou art mine owm ). 

Geriziin and Eb.al, the two highest moun- 
tains in the eoiitral Palestine chain, celebrated in 
Scripture story. They are separated from each 
other hy a deep narrow’’ valley, in which stands the 
town of Ndhulii.s, the ancient Sliechom, the meti'o- 
polls of the Samaritan sect. The tops are about 
3000 feet oliove .sea-level ; hotli are of hard lime- 
stone, hare, and with olifi'a on their sides. The 
valley between them is 1500 feet deep, veiy fertile, 
with springs and fruit-gardens. Jacob's well stands 
where the rale joins the jilain of Moreh. On the 
sloire of Ebal to the north of the well is Sychar 
(now ’Askar), The view from the top of Mount 
Gerizim, tlie southern hill, embraces glimpses of 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean on the west, 
with the plains of iSharoii and Cmsarea, the snow- 
capped heights of Honnon on the north, and on 
the oast the plain.s of Moreh, and beyond the moun- 
tains of Gilead. Mount Gerizim, along with Mount 
Ebal, was the .scene of a grand and impressive cere- 
mony, in which tlie whole people of Israel took part 
after crossing the Jordan, in obedience to a command 
Avhicli Moses had given them (Dent, xxvii.). The 
lialf of the tribes .standing on Gerizim responded to 
and affirmed tlio hlessing.s, thoseon Ebal the curses as 
pronounced hy the Levites. The Samaritans built 
a temple on Mount Gerizim as a rival to that of 
Jern.saleni, and organised a rival pi’ie.sthood ; and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch closed the Decalogue 
with the injunction, ‘ Thou shalt build a temple on 
Mount Gerizinr, and there only shalt thou worship.’ 
And, though the Samaritan temple was destroyed 
hy Hyroaims about 200 years after, the momitaiii 
on wl'iioh it .stood continued to he held sacred hy 
the Samaritans. It was to Mount Gerizim that 
the ‘woman of Samaria’ referred when she said 
to onr Saviour ; ‘ Our fathers xYomhipped in this 
mountain, and ye say that in Jeinsalein is the 
place where men ought to wor-ship.’ Subsequently, 
a Christian church in honour of the Virgin was 
built on it. 

Germ, a name applied to the egg-cell of plant 
or animal, either from the first or in its early 
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stages ; but also used iu I'cfei'ence to micro- 
organisms associated with disease (see Bacteria, 
&c. ). By 'germ-cells’ the reproductive elements, 
especially the ova, are meant ; while ' germ- 
plasnia’ is a very common modern word for the 
most essential paits of the nuclei in the reiiro- 
ductive colls. See Embeyolqoy, HEEEniTY. 

Germ Theory of Di.sease, as the name 
implies, seeks to find the explanation of certain 
well-recognised conditions of disease in the presence 
and action of specilic living organisms witliin the 
afi'ected body. Though com])aiatively recently 
introduced as an ellicient working hypothesis in 
the investigation of some hitherto ill-undei-stooil 
pathologiocu phenomena, the correctness of the 
theory is now generally admitted. The facts which 
it has aided in estalilishing and the numberless 
investigations which it has inspired have created 
an important department of medical science. The 
.studyof hacteriology (see Dacteri.i) has awakeneil 
fiesli interest in almost every hi aneh of medicine ; 
and the subject pos.se.s.ses a large and extensive 
literature of its own. 

The evolution of the theory was due mainly to 
two factor-s ; ( 1 ) The discussions and investigations 
which circled round the process of fermentation ; 
(2) the application of more perfect microsco 2 rical 
methods to the study of the lowest forms of plant 
and animal life. 

(1) The familiar iirocess of Fermentation (q.v.) 
gave birth to much debate. The earlier chemists 
( Gay-Lu.ssao, and more recently Liebm) held tliat 
fermentation was merely the result of the p_roce.ss 
of decay of oi ganic matter. Various modiflcations of 
this doctrine, which cannot be considered here, were 
enunciated, lint tlie general conclusion remained 
the same. On the other liand, so early as 1812, 
Appert had demonstiated from tlie practical side 
that organic substances capable of fennentalioii or 
putrefaction could he preserved intact if kept in 
closely stoppered bottles which were afterwards ex- 
jiosed to the teinperatiiio of boiling water. In 1836 
Caignard-Latour described an organism, the yemst 
plant, which he afflnned to be constantly irresent 
m the fermenting iluid. Its growth and reirroduc- 
tion he believed to proceed synohrononsly with the 
fermentation. Schwann (1837) do.scrihed this 
organism independently, and Helmholtz (1843) con- 
firmed the observation. They maintained that the 
process, in place of being a mere decomposition, 
wa.s vital and depended on the presence of the 
organism tliey had discovered. This revolution- 
ary doctrine was fui-ther elaborated pre-eminently 
by Pasteur and by Schultz, Schroeder, Dusch, 
Lister, Tyndall, and others. Their researches 
showed that fermentation was caused by the pres- 
ence of these organisms ; that the exclusion of 
these from Iluids capable of fermentation, by vari- 
ous metliods of sterilisation and filtration of the 
air in which tliey were abundantly pre.sent, was 
sufticiant to jrrevent its occurrence ; that the 
doctrine which attributed tlie production of fer- 
mentation to the inliiieuce of certain gases — e.g. 
oxygen (Gay-Lns.sac) — was erroneous ; that the idea 
of the spontaneous generation (see Spontameous 
Generation) of sueh organisms within properly 
sterilised and protected ihiids ( Needham, Bastiau, 
Pouohet, Huizinga) was fallacious; and that the 
so-called putrefaction was hut one variety of fer- 
mentation. 

( 2 ) One result of these discus.sionB 'was to develop) 
a refinement of the metliods of microsoopncal re- 
search, more especially with reference to the in- 
vestigation of the lowest forms of life (see Bac- 
teria). Thongli bacteria had been recognised and 
described in the 17th century (Leeuwenhoek), it is 
mainly to the researches of the latter half of the 
19 th century that we are indebted for an approach to 


an accurate knowledge of the life-history of those 
organisms. By tlie masterly labours of Cohn, De 
Bary, Zopf, Van Tieghem, Niigeli, Klebs, Koch, and 
many others, the methods of demonstration have 
been improved to an extraordinary degree. The 
elaboration of .staining methods alone, in conjunc- 
tion with tlie use of perfected lenses, has made 
possible the detection and examination of minute 
organisms liitlierto unrecognisable. 

It is impossible to say when the idea of an 
analogy between the familiar phenomena of fer- 
mentation and those of acute disease first arose. 
It is certain that before the 19th century tliere 
had been prevalent an ill-delined feeling after some- 
thing of tlie kind. More than two hundred years 
ago Robert Boyle ( 1627-91 ), in his ‘ Essay on the 
Pathological Part of Pliysik,’ clothes the idea in 
words which, as Tyndall has said, ‘ have in them 
the forecast of prophecy.’ The idea received more 
definite formulation in consequence of the re- 
searches into the nature of fermentation just 
referred to. In 1848 Fuchs stated that he had 
discovered bacteria in animals which had died of 
septica-mia, In 1850 it was announced (Davaine, 
Branell, Pollender) that bacilli had been detected 
in the carcasses of animals affected with anthrax. 
'Tlie discovery was corroborated iiy various oh- 
serveis. But it was not till the di.sease liad been 
induced by the inoculation of healtliy animals witli 
a minimal quantity of the organism _ (Davaine) 
that the Bacillus anthracis was recogniseil as the 
cause of the disease. Thus was allbided the fir.st 
substantial piroof of the germ theory, Tliis success 
inspired further research cm kindred lines. In 
ooniparatively quid; sucees.sion other discoveries 
were announced, till, in 1882, Koch described the 
Bacillus iiibcmilosis as tlie organi.sm resimnsilile 
for the scourge of consimiption, and in 1883 the 
bacillus of cholera, 

Emphasi-s must he laid on the statement that 
the discovery of an organism in the oirouUition or 
tissues of a diseased animal cannot he acoci)tod 
ns proving the causal ellienoy of the former. Ai)art 
from further experiment, it were perfectly fair to 
argue that such organism was a more aeconinani- 
nient of the morbid state, flourishing on the dying 
or diseased tissues. And, in fact, such secondary 
factore are lecognised. It lias, moreover, fre- 
quently happened that competing claims have 
been advanced iu explanation of the same disease. 
It was nece.ssary, therefore, that there .should he 
formulated (Klebs, Koch) certain coudition.s, since 
known as Koch’s postulates, which must be ful- 
filled hy_ an organism wl)o.se can, sal relationship 
with a given disease is maintained. These are as 
follows : ( 1 ) The organism mu.st he domonsti'ated 
in the circulation or tissues of the diseased animal ; 
(2) the organism, so demonstrated, must be cajjahle 
of artificial cultivation in suitable media outside 
the body, and .successive generations of pure culti- 
vation obtained; (3) such pure cultivation must, 
when introduced into a healthy and smsccptible 
animal, produce the given disoa.se; (4) the organ- 
ism must again be found in the circulation or 
tis8ue.s of the inoculated animal. The claims of 
organisms which fail to meet these demands must 
be set aside to await further proof. 

Tlie number of diseases wliose specific origin is 
now generally admitted is comparatively Targe, 
hut of few of these can we speak with the same 
certainty as may he done regarding consumption 
(tuberculosis) and splenic fever (anthrax). In 
other words, tlie fulfilment of all four postulates 
by many of them has not been demonstiated or 
has been di.spntod. Besides anthrax and tuber- 
culosis, the list includes leprosy, cholera ( Asiatic ), 
relapsing fever, typhoid fever, yellow fever, malaria, 
diphtheria, dysentery, syphilis, acute pneumonia, 
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gonorrliea, feejitictTPiiiia, eiyt,ipelas, actinomycosis, 
itc. With considerahle probability we may add 
whooping-cough, measles, scarlatina, typhns, small- 

ox, hydrophobia, tetanus, British cholera, &c . ; 

ut the evidence regarding these and others is 
defective, and, in some cases, less snljstantire than 
analogical. 

The specihe organisms a&.sociated move or less 
exactly with those diseases are members of the 
groups (fit) CoccaceiB and (i) Bacteriaoeaj (see 
Bacteria). 

The admission that certain diseases are due to 
the presence and action of speciiic living organisms 
raises the further questions : ( 1 ) How do they 
enter the body ? { 2 ) Ho w do they act ? 

( 1 ) How do they enter the body ? It has been 
conclusively shown that the Bacillus tuberculosis 
may obtain acce.ss by the inhalation of germ-laden 
air, by the ingestion of affected milk and possibly 
of tubercular meat, perhaps, too, through a cut 
or sore. It seem.s also likely that the bacilli may 
be transmitted from mother to feetus by way of 
the circulation. Similar lines of attack may be 
predicated of all the pathogenic organisms. Not- 
ably, in connection with wounds, it is important 
to bear in mind the possibility of infection with 
the germs which induce septicaunia— a fact on 
which was b.ased the great advance in surgery 
associated with the name of Lister. See Anti- 
SEPTIC SURGErvY. 

The possibility of infection ^'aries much accord- 
ing to the conditions of growth of the particular 
organism and the receptivity of the host. This 
explains, on the one hand, tlie popularly accepted 
view that certain diseases are nuich more infective 
than others,^ Thus, tyjilioid fever differs widely 
from scarlatina in reaiiect of degree of contagious- 
ness. On the other haiul, some persons undoubtedly 
are more susce))tiblo to the attacks of certain organ- 
isms. Thus, among the subjects of tuberculosis, it 
is probable that preparedness of soil plays an 
important part in the iirodiiction of the dnsease. 
And so with other pathogenic organisms. These 
proee,sses have their analogy in the more common 
phenomena of vegetable life. Sow some seeds and 
they will germinate and grow on anj' soil, however 
unlikely. Other seeds may he scattered profusely, 
but will not develop, unless the soil has been care- 
fully prepared and the other conditions of growth 
be fullilled. It is impossible to enter here on the 
discussion of those conditions. Necessarily they vary 
inucli with different organisms. But it is important 
to realise the extreme value, from the therapeutic 
point of view, of their careful study. The first step 
to a rational treatment of such diseases is to Icuoio 
the responsible organism. This knowledge must 
include not only its shape and other physical char- 
acters,^ hut the life-history of the microbe, and the 
conditions which assist or retard its development 
and reproduction. Such knowledge affords the only 
sound basis fur a system of preuentive medicine, 
which constitutes one of the most important depart- 
ments of practical hygiene. Although still in its 
infancy, the preventive treatment of endemic, epi- 
demic, and other contagious diseases has now become 
scientific. 

(2) How do the organisms act ? This is a mneh- 
debated question. It has been the subject of some 
of the most valuable of recent researches in this 
department. Do they act mechanically as instants ? 
Or is their action privative, by stealing from the 
tissues elements wliioh are necessary to their de- 
velopment ? Or have they a power of elaborating 
(or secreting) new products, which exert a toxic 
mfl,uenoe on the affected body ? This lost view is 
supported by weighty evidence and by the analogy 
of the fermentation processes already referred to. 
It would therefore seem that the microbe has the 


power of disturbing — or rather that, in order to 
the preservation of its own life, the microbe is 
compelled to disturb — the molecular arrangement 
of the elements in the medium in which it is de- 
veloping. The products thus elaborated have been 
termed Ptomaines {Ftama). They u^ere so named 
by Selmi, who discovered their presence in the dead 
body during various stages of putrefaction. The 
ptomaine doctrine has been accepted in explana- 
tion of the pi’Oce.ss of septicaunia, and there is good 
imson for extending its application to the otJier 
infective nrocesse.s. It is essential, however, to re- 
member that, after the microbe has succeeded in 
invading the tissues, its furllier progress is not un- 
opposed. There is a constant warfare between the 
living cells of the lio.st and the living and multiply- 
ing cells of the invader, the contest being decided 
in favour of the stronger. The researches of Metsch- 
nikoff and others seem to show that the bacilli can 
be destroyed by the white corpuscles of the blood. 

Granted that the organisms have entered the 
tissues or circulation, there still remain for the 
physician two modes of attack : (a) by attempting 
to exterminate the microbe itself through such 
agents as may be discovered to be possessed of 
germicidal properties ; (S) by endeavouring to anta- 
gonise the poison which tlie microbe is distrilmting 
tlirongli the system. IMaiiy difficulties attend both 
methods, inasinucli as agents sufficiently potent to 
effect either object are themselves likely to prove 
injurious to the infected tissues. The aim of cura- 
tire medicine is the discovery of remedies capable 
of preventing the growth of the microbe, yet 
innocuous to the host. 

Refeienee must be madej in conclusion, to the 
question of immunity. It is well ascertained that 
certain aninial.s are not .siiseep tilde to tlie attacks 
of certain pathogenic orgaiiisnis, and that others 
suffer comparatively slightly. In man there may 
be traced the occiirreiice of individual immunity. 
Such facts have not yet received a satisfactory 
explanation. Tlie almost universal immunity after 
a liret attack of certain fevers and the comparative 
immunity from smallpox conferred by Vaccination 
( q. V. ) are of interest in this connection. The expeii- 
mente of Pasteur and others on Bacillus untkracis 
indicate that by repeated cultivation under special 
conditions it is possible to lessen the virulence of 
the most virulent of organisms and that inocula- 
tion with this altered bacillus confers immunity 
against further attack. More striking still oi'e the 
experiments of Pasteur in connection with rabies 
( Hydrophobia, q. v. ). By a special method that ob- 
server lias accomplisbeil an attenuation of the virus 
— the microbe not having been determined — where- 
by the worst features of the disease are disturbed. 
By thbi means it has been found possible in cases of 
infection to anticipate a serious attack by the intro- 
duction of this modified virus. In explanation of 
this it has been supposed that a poisonous ptomaine 
is germinated during the process, which, when in- 
jected in quantity during the stage of incubation 
of the disease, prevents the development of the 
supposititious germ. Those and other kindred 
observations disclose a most bo])eful development 
of the germ theory in the direction of preventive 
inoculation. 

The literature is a veiy large one. For general pur- 
poses the following may be consulted : Tyndall, Essays 
on the Floating Matler of the Air; Watson Cheyne, 
Antiseptic Surgej'y ; Pasteur, Studies on Feimentation ; 
Duolaux, Ferments et Maladies ; Flugge, Fermente und 
MilToparasiten ; Scliiitzenherger, £es Fermeietations j 
Gussenbausr, Fyo-hdmie und Pyo-Sephthtimie ; and the 
works of Lister, Klein, &o. 

German Barm. See Yeast. 

German Catbolic.s (Ger. DeutschkathoKken) 
is the name given to a body in Germany tliat 
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separate! from the Unman Catholic Church in 1_SI4. 
Whatever might he the deeper causes of tlieschifjn, 
tile imlnediate occasion of it was the cxhihition of 
the Holy Coat at Treves (rj.v. ). In ISl-i Bishop 
Arnnldi appointed a special pilgrimage to tlii.s relic. 
This proceeding called forth a protest from Johannes 
Ilonge (1813-87), a priest in Silesia, who, having 
cpianolied with the arrthorities of his church, had 
heen suspended. Ilonge addressed a pjihliu letter 
to Bishop Arnoldi in which he characterised the ex- 
hibition of tlie coat as idnlatiy. A shoiL time pre- 
viously, CzersUi, a priest at Sclineidemuld , in Posen, 
had seceded from the Homan Catliolio Church, and 
liad fonned a congregation of ' Cliristian Apostolic 
Catliolics.’ Czoi'ski^ and Konge weie naturally 
drawn into confederacy. Eonge addressed an ajipeal 
to the lower onlers of the priesthood, calling upon 
them to use their intluence in the pulpit and every- 
where to break the power of the papal curia, and 
of prie-stcraft in general, throughout Germany ; to 
set up a national Gei’inan Church independent of 
Eome, and governed by eoiuioils and synods; to 
abolish arrricular confession, the Latin mass, and 
the celibacy of the priests ; and to aim at liberty of 
con-cience for all Christians. 

The Hist congregation of the new church was 
formed at Sclmeidemuhl, and took the name_ of 
‘Christian Catholic.’ The confession of faith, 
which was drawn up by C/orski, differed little in 
point of doctrine from that of the Catholic Church. 
The confession drawn up by Rongo for the congre- 
gation at Breslau, on the other hand, completely 
departed from the doctrine and ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Scripture was laid down to 
he the sole rule of Christian faith, and no extenial 
authority was to he allowed to interfere with the 
free interpretation of it. The essentials of belief 
were restricted to a few doctrines : belief in God as 
the Creator and Governor of the world, and the 
Father of all men j in Christ as the Saviour, in the 
Holy Spirit, the holy Christian church, the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the life everlasting. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were held to be the only 
sacraments, though confirmation was retained. At 
the first council of German Catholics, held at 
Leipzig_ in 1815, the principles of the Breslau 
Confession were substantially adopted ; and by the 
end of the year there were some 301) congregations. 

But German Catholicism was destined soon to 
find enemies both within and without. To say 
nothing of orthodox Catholics, conservative Pro- 
testantism began to suspect it as undermining 
religion. And, as the movement fell in with the 
liberal tendencies of the times, the governments 
took the alarm, and set themselves to check its 
spread. Saxony took the lead, and Prussia soon 
followed, in imposing vexatious restrictions upon 
the ‘ Dissidents ; ’ in Baden they were denied the 
rights of citizens, while Austria expelled them from 
her territories. It was more, however, internal dis- 
agreements than state persecutions that checked 
the prosperity of German Catholicism. Czenski 
and his adherents held closely by the doctrines and 
ritual of Rome ; while Ronge's party approached 
nearer and nearer to the extreme Rationalists, and, 
leaving the province of religion altogether, occupied 
themselves with freethinking theories and demo- 
cratic politics. "When the great storm of 1848 
limst, Ilonge was active in travelling and preach- 
ing, and, although his freethinking and political 
tendencies were repudiated by numbers of the 
body, they predominated in many places. After 
the political reaction set in, strong measures 
were taken against the Gorman Catholics. The 
early enthusiasm of the movement apparently died 
out, and after the dissolution of the Frankfort 
parliament Rouge retired to London (in 1861 he 
returned to Gennany, and lived successively at 
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Breslau, Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Vienna). In 
1850 a conference was held between the German 
Catliolics and the ‘Free Cmigreg.ation.s ’ {Frcie 
Gcmcindcn), .an association of freethinking con- 
gregations which had been gradually forming .since 
1844 by secession fiom the Protestant Cliurch, and 
with wliieli an ineorpoiato union was effected in 
1859. Six years later the council refused to commit 
itself to belief in a personal God. From a mein- 
bersliip of 13,000 in 1867 in Prii.ssia and Saxony, 
the body has gradually dwindled to almost total 
extinction. Tim Old C.atholics (n.v.) may he re- 
g,arded as having superseded the German Catholic 
movement. See Kauipe’s Gcscluchie dcs Deuisch- 
katholicismvs (1860). 

Cicrmaii, Cousin-. See Cousin. 

Cerinandcr [Teuenum), a large and widely 
distributed genus of labiate liorb.s, of which all tlie 
European species are of old medicinal repute on 
account of their aromatic, hitter, and .stomachic 
propertie.s. The species are numerous. The IVall 
Germander or Tiue Germander (T. chammlnjs), 
often fomirl on ruined walls, has probably been 
introduced fiom the south of Europe. IVith the 
German T. Ilotn/s, it enjoyed a high reputation in 
the treatment of gout. iVood Germander or Wood 
Sage {T. Fcorodunia) is a very common British 
plant, in drv bushy or rocky placu.s. It is veiy 
liittcr and slightly aromatic. It is n.sod in Jersey 
as a substitute for hops, Water Germander (T. 
Scordium), in wet meadows, has a smell like garlic. 
Cat or Sea Tliynio (T. Marum), of southern Europe, 
like catmint and valerian loot, has great attractive- 
ness for cats. It is still sometimes used in the 
prep.iration of sneezing powders. 

GennaniciiS Cicsav, a tHstingnlshcd Roman 
general, was the son of Nero Claudius Drusus, and 
of Antonia, daughter of Marie Antony and niece of 
Augustus. He was born 15 li.c., and by desire of 
Augustus was adopted in the year 4 A.n. by Tiberius, 
wliom he accompanied in the war again.st the Pan- 
noiiians, Dalmatians, and Germans. In the year 12 
he was coii.siil, and next year was appointed to the 
command of the eight legions on the Rhine. In 14 
he w.as at Liigdumiiii Batavoriiiii when nows came 
of the dcatli of the Emperor Augustins and of the 
mutiny for more pay and shorter service nnioiig the 
soldiera in Germany and Illyrioiim. Gormanieus 
hastened to the camp and fpielled the tuiiiult by 
Ills personal popularity ; and at once led his soldiers 
against the enemy. Cros.siiig the Rhine below 
Wesel, he attacked and routed the INIarsi, and next 
year marched to meet the redoubtable Armiiiiiis 
(q.v.), the conqueror of Varus and his legion- 
aries, who.se hones had lain whitening for six 
years in the Teutohurg Eorest. Witii Bolenin 
rites his .soldiers buried these sad relies of disaster, 
then advanced against the foe, who, retiring into 
a difficult eoiintry, managed to save liinisoli, and 
was not subdued until the year after, when Ger- 
manieus again carried a part of his army up the 
Ellis in ship.s, crossed to the Weser, and cdiiiplctely 
overthrew Ariiiinius in two desperate battles. The 
victories thus achieved were to have liecii followed 
up in tlie succeeding years, hut Tiherins, jealous of 
the glory and popularity of Gcrmaiiiciis, recalled 
him rroiii Germany in the year 17, and .sent him to 
settle affairs in the East, at the same time appoint- 
ing as viceroy of Syria, in order secretly to ooiintei-- 
act him, the linnglity and envious Cn. Calpuniius 
Piso. Geriiianiciis died at EpidaplinfC, near Antioch, 
9th October 19, prohahly of jioisnn, to the profouiicl 
sorrow pf provincials and Romans alike. His wife, 
Agrippina, and two of her .son,s ivere put to death 
by order of Tiberius ; the third son, Caligula, was 
spared. Of the three daughters who .survived their 
father, Agrippina hecaiiic as renmrkablo for her 
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vices as her mother had been for her virtues. Ger- 
maiiiotiff is one of t!ie most attractive heroes of 
Roman history. Tlie coni-ajje and success of the 
.snldiei shill that had blotted out a yreat national 
disgrace, the noble magnanimity of his private 
character, tlie .simplicity and ]ini-ity of his life, anti 
the shadow of iinpeiitling death tliat touched him 
witli roinantio inteiest, comhiued to make him the 
darling of his contcmporarie.s, and has left him, as 
jiortra^ved in tlie jiages of Tacitus {Annals, i. and 
li.), still a ligiire of uniiine iiitere.st to ns. 

GcrillsuiiillUg a metallio element discovered 
in 18 So hy Hr Y'inklor in a silver ore (argyrodite ) ; 
syinhol, Ge ; atoiiiio weight, 72-3. It has a melfc- 
ihg-point <ahout IGjtr E. (D00° C. ); is o.viilised 
Avheii heated in air; crystallises in octahedra; lias 
a perfectly metallic lustre, and i.s of a grayisli- 
wliite colour. As g.allimn had been named from 
Trance, the new metal was named after Germanj'. 
Fifteen yenis before its discovery its existence was 
propliesied hy Jlendeleiill' as required to fill the 
gap in tlie periodic table between silicon and tin. 
Kee Atoiiic Theory. 

<irei‘itian Ocean. See North Sea. 

German Silver. This i.s a triple alloy of 
copper, nickel, and uiiio, and is .sometimes called 
nickel silver. The best quality of it eoiisi&t.s of 
four part.s copper, two parts nickel, and two parts 
zinc, but this quality is the must difficult to work. 
For some jHirpose.s' the pro])ortion of copper is 
slightly inorea.sod, and for artiole.s rvliieh are to be 
cast instead of stamped or lianiiiiored about 2 per 
cent, of lead is added. To make a good nialleable 
alloy, the three metals of whicli it is composed 
slioukl all be of tiie best quality. Gemian silver 
lias a tendency to crack in Annoaling (q.v.), and is 
all the more liable to do this if its component 
metals are imjniro. Its cry.stalliiiB structure is got 
rid of by hammering, rolling, and annealing. It is 
harder and tougher than bras.s, and takes a fine 
polish. _ In colour it is suHiciently near silver to 
make it valuable for plating witii tiiat metal. 
This, together with its hardness in resisting wear, 
has caused a great demand for German siRer for 
certain wares made in Birmingham and Sheffield. 

Spoons and forks of tiiis alloy are made in im- 
mense numbers. Such articles as salvers, disli- 
covers, jng.s, teapots, and the like are also largely 
made of it, but these objects, or at least some of 
them, are still more largely made of Britannia 
Metal (q.v.), a greatly inferior alloy, heoauscmuch 
softer. ^ German silver has a coppery odour, and 
is readily attacked hy acid liquids, such as vinegar, 
which coat it with verdigris. Spoons and forks 
made of this allo}' .slionld tlierefore either he plated 
with silver or c.arefully kept clean. 

Of late years, through care in prejiaring a suit- 
able alloy, large objects, suoli as the bodies of jugs 
ami collee-pots, can be formed of sheet Gerniau 
silver by ‘spinning’ it on the lathe, instead of by 
stamping or by the slow process of hanimeiing. 
Forinorly it was only a soft alloy like Britannia 
metal that could be so treated. For some time 
past there has been a tendency to substitute for 
electroplate— i.e. Gorman .silver plated with real 
silver — white alloys having nickel for their basis. 
These, however, are hut varieties of German .silver 
known under dilferent names, such as silveroid, 
argentoid, navoline, and nickoiine. >Some of them 
contain small quantities of tin, cadmium, and other 
metal.s. Mouuting.s for .sbqncabins, bar-fittings, 
and also forks and spoons have been manufactured 
oil a considerable scale from these new alloys. 

German Tinder. See Amadou. 

Gerniantovni, a former borongli of Pennsyl- 
vania, inolvuled since 1854- in the limits of Piiila- 
delphia. Here an attack by Washington on the 


Biitisli camp, in the early morning of 4tli October 
1777, was repulsed, tlie Americans losing lOOOiiieii, 
the Britisli CUO. 

Gcrinaims, St, was Bishop of Auxerre, and 
is said to have been invited over to Britain to 
eomliat Pelagianism in 429. Acting under his 
directions the Christian Biitons won uie bloodle.ss 
‘Alleluia Victory’ over the Piets and Saxoii.s. In 
17.30 a column was erected on tlie supposed site, 
Maes Garmon (Germaiius’ field), in Pliiitsbire. 
There are several cliurelios in Wales and Cornwall 
dedicated to St Gernianns. 

Germany (from Lat. Germania) is the Eiiglisli 
n.anie of the country which the natives call Deutsch- 
land, and the rvencli L’Allemagne (see Ale- 
MANNI). The word is sometimes used to denote 
tlie wliole area of the European continent within 
which theGeiinanic race and language arc dmiiiiiant. 
In this broad sense it includes, besides Germany 
jiroper, parts of Austria, .Siritzerland, and porliap.s 
even of the Netherlands ; but in the present article 
the name is to bo understood as denoting the exist- 
ing Germanic empire, of wliicli Prussia Ls the head. 
Germany occupies tlie central portions of Europe, 
and extends from 0° 52' to 22° S3’ E. long., and from 
47° 1C' to 53° 04' N. lat. It is bnuinleil on the N. 
by the German Ocean, the Danish penin.siila, and 
tile Baltic ; on the E. hy Ens.sia and Austria ; 
on the S. hy Austria and Switzerland ; and 
on the W. hy Franco, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. The population in 1871 was 41,058,71)2 ; in 
1880, 45,234,001 ; in 1885, 40,855,704. Its area is 
211,108 sq. 111 ., or about ^tli of that of all Europe 
— slightly larger than France, but not twice as 
barge as Groat Britain and Ireland. Tlie coast-line 
measurc.s about 050 miles. 

Germany is composed of a federation of twenty- 
five state.s, with one conmion inqierial province, 
the names of which, witli their areas and pojnila- 
tions in 1883, are given in the following list. They 
are elsewhere treated of in special articles, under 
their respective names. 


BbitCB 

Area In 
Bq. 10. 

Pop iu ]885. 

Kinodoms— 1 



1. Prussia 

180,078 

28,318,470 

2. Bavaria 

20,632 

6,420,109 

3. Saxony 

5;SSG 

3,182,003 

4. 'Wui tciiibLTg 

7,610 

1,906,185 

Geanp-duchies — 


6. Ballon 

6,801 

1,001,255 

0. Hesse 

3,0u0 ' 

050,011 

7. JVlccJiJenbnrS'Sclnverin 

5,107 

675,162 

8. Siixe-IVehnar 

1,404 

313,946 

9. Mecklcnliurg-Strelitz 

1,144 

08,371 

10. Oldcnbui^, 

2,503 

341,625 

Pm HIES — 


11. Brunswick,. 

1,441 

372,452 

12 . Saxe-Meinini»eii 

001 

214,884 

13. Baxe-Altenbui'K 

617 

101,460 

11 . Saxe-Colmrg-Gbtli.’i 

765 

198,829 

15, Aiilmlt 

017 

248,160 

PBINCIPALnilA — 



10, Selnvni'zburg-Soiulersliauseji . 

337 

78.COO 

17. Scliwai'zbuiK-lluclulstftdt .... 

307 

83,886 

18. W’alilcck. 

438 

66,575 

10. Beiiss-Gieiz 

123 

66,904 

20. Reuss-Sclileiz. 

323 

110,698 

21. SclmnniburR-LipTie 

133 

37,204 

22, Linne-Betinold 

475 

123,212 

Fbec-Towns— 



23. LUbock 

110 

67,658 

2i Bremen 

100 

308,028 

25. Hamburg 

100 

518,620 

RmCHSLAND— 


20. AlJiace-Lorriime 

6,608 

1,664,866 


211,168 

40,866,704 


These several sovereign states varv enormously 
in area and iiilhience. Thus, while Ernssia alone 
exceeds the British Islands in area, Bavaria is 
almost as large as Scotland, Wurtemberg is larger 
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than IValefi, and Baden and Saxony are neither of 
them equal to Yorkshire. 'VValdeck is about 
equal to Bedford, and Reufts-Greiz is smaller than 
Rutland, the .■jiuallest English county. The Duke 
of Sutherland’s estates (1838 sq. in.) are larger in 
area than all Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, or than all 
Brunsivick, respectively tenth and ninth in size of 
the German states. 'The Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Scottish estates alone (G76 sq. ni.) e.xceed in area 
Saxe-AItenhnrg or anj’ of the eleven smaller states. 
In 1885 Berlin, the' capital of the empire, had 
1,315,287 inhahitants, j Hamburg, 305,690; Breslau, 
299, 640 ; Munich, 201,981 ; Dre.sden, 246,086; 
Leipzi", 170,340. There were in all 21 towns with 
a population of above 100,000 ; 116 between 20,000 
and 100,000; 683 between 5000 and 20,000; and 
1951 between 2000 and 5000. 

Besides the political divisions above mentioned, 
there are certain distinctive apjiellations applied to 
different part.s of Germany, which have been derived 
either from the names and settlements of the ancient 
Germanic tribes, or from the circles and other great 
subdivisions of the old empire. Thn.s, the name of 
‘Swabia’ is .still applied in common jiarlance to the 
districts embraein" the gi-eater part of Wilrteni- 
berg, southern Baden, south-we.stern Bavaria, and 
Holienzollern ; ‘ Franconia,’ to the Main districts 
of B.ambero, Schweinfnrt, and Wiirzbnrg; ‘the 
Palatinate,’ to Rhenish Bavaria and the north of 
Baden ; ‘ the Rhineland,’ to portions of Baden, 
Elienish Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
Nassau ; ‘ Viiigtland,’ to the high ground between 
Hof and Plauen ; ‘Thuringia,’ to the districts lying 
between the Upper Saale and the Worra, as Baxe- 
■VVeimar, &c, ; ‘Busatia,’ to the eastei-n part of 
Saxony; ‘ East Friesland,’ to the country between 
the Lower IVeser and Ems ; and ‘ West{)halia,’ to 
the district e.xteriding hetiveen Lower Saxony, tlie 
Netherlands, Thuringia, and He.sae, to the Geiinan 
Ocean. The four Saxon duchies and the four 
Schwarzbnrg and Reuss principalities arefreqaently 
grouped togetlior as the ‘ Thuringian State.?.^ 
Physical Churactci-. — Germany pre.sents two very 
distinct physical formations. (1 ) A range of liig'h 
tableland, occupying the centre , and .sontTiern parts 
of the country, interspersed with numerous ranges 
and groups of mountains, the most iiiqiorfcant of 
which are the Harz and Teutoburgerwald, in the 
north ; the Taumis, ThUringerwalu, Erzgebirge, 
and Rie.sengehirge, in the middle ; and the Black 
Forest (Sclnvarzwald), Rauhe Alb, and Bavarian 
Alps in the south ; and containing an area, includ- 
ing Alsace and Loiiaine, of 110,000 sq. m. The 
Broeken is 3740 feet high ; the Vosges reach 4700 ; 
the Foldberg in tlie Black Forest is 4903 ; and the 
Zu"spitz in the None Alps of Bavaria, the highest 
peaar in Germany, is 9665 feet in height. ( 2 ) A vast 
sandy plain, which extends from the centre of the 
empire north to the German Ocean, and including 
Sleswick-Holstein, contains an orea of about 98,000 
sq. 111 . This great plain, stretching from the Rus- 
sian frontier on the east to the Netherlands on tlie 
west, is varied by two terrace-like elevations. Tlie 
one stretches from the Vistula into Mecklenburg, at 
no great distance from tlie coa.st of the Baltic, and 
has a mean elevation of 500 to 600 feet, rising in 
one point near Danzig to 1020 feet ; the other dine 
of elevations hegin.s in Silesia and terminates in the 
moorlands of Ltinehurg in Hanover, its course 
being marked by several summits from 500 to 800 
feet in height. A large portion of the plain is 
occupied by sandy tracts iiiter.spersed with deposits 
of peat ; hut other parts are moderately fertile, and 
admit of successful cultivation. 

The surface of Germany may he regarded as 
belonging to three drainage basins. The Danube 
(q.v.) from its source in the Black Forest to the 
borders of Austria belongs to Germany; and 

through its channel the waters of the greater part 
of Bavaria aie poured into the Black Sea. Its 
chief tributaries are tlie Iller, Lech, Isar, and Inn 
on the right ; and tjie Altmiild, Nab, and Regeii 
on the left. By far the greater part of the surface 
(about 185,000 sq. m.) lias a northern .slope, and 
belongs partly to the basin of tlieNortli Sea, partly 
to that of tile Baltic. The chief German streams 
flowing into the North Sea are the Rhine (q.v.), 
with its tributaries tlie Necknr, Main, Lalin, Bieg, 
dVupper, Ruhr, and Lippe on the right, and the 111 
and Moselle on the left ; the 'VVeser (q.v.), with its 
tributary the Aller; and the Elbe (q.v.), with its 
tributaries the Havel, Mulde, and Saale. Into the 
Baltic flow the Oder (q.v.), with its tributaries the 
Wartlie, Neisse, and Bober; tlie Aristnla (q.v.), or 
ill German "Weiclisel, -with its tributaries tlie Narew, 
Drewenz, and Bvalie ; the Memel ; and the Pregel. 

The natmal and artilicial waterways of Gemiaiiy 
are exteii-sive, especially in the northern plain. 
The most inipovtant of the numerous canals which 
connect the great river-systems of Germany are 
Ludwig’s Canal (110 miles long) in Bavaria, which, 
by niiiting the Danube and Main, opems a eom- 
imiiiication between the Black ,Sea and the Goimaii 
Ocean; the Finow (40 mile.s) and Friedrich-IVil- 
lielm’s (20 miles) canals in Brandenhurg ; the I’lane 
Canal (20 miles), between the Elbe aiul the Havel ; 
the Kiel and Eider Canal (21 miles), niiiting the 
Baltic and Geriim.n Ocean ; and the canals between 
the Oder and Vistula, Rhine and Rhone { 225 miles), 
and Rhine, Marne, and Seine (105 miles). The 
North Sea and Baltic Canal, from Briinsbiittol at 
the mouth of the Elbe to Kiel, begun in 1887 and 
to he finished in 1895, is intended cliielly for ivar- 
.sliijis. Numeron.s lakes occur both in the table- 
land of southern Germany (Bavaria) and in the 
low lands of the northern distriot.s, but few of them 
are of any great size. The so-called ‘ Hails ’ of the 
north coasts are extensive hays of the sea, but so 
curiouslj' landlocked as lo nraotically form huge 
salt-water lagoons or coast-lakes. 'Ihe chief are 
the Stettiner Haif, the Frisobe Half at Kihiigs- 
berg, and the Kiirische Half at Memel. Ger- 
many abounds in swamps and iiiavsh-lands, which 
are especially numerous in the low nortUcrn dis- 
tricts. Its mineral springs occur 2 irincipally in 
Naas, an, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Bavaria, and Rhenish 
Prussia. IMany of these springs have retained tlioir 
high reimtatinn from the earliest ages. 

Geo/offy.— The great plain of North Germany 
consists of strata of the same age as the 'Tertiary 
strata of tlie Faria basin, covered with very recent 
sand and mud. Newer Tertiary beds occupy tlie 
river-basin of the Rhine north from Mainz ; they 
consist of line light-colouicd loam, and coulaiii 
the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, and other 
contenqioraneous mammals. Erratics are scattered 
over the north of Germany. The whole district in 
the centre of Gei’many, from the Danube north- 
wards to Hanover, consists of Secondary .strata. 

'The rocks of the Trias period are best known in 
Germany, the tyiiical rocks of Buntor Samlstein, 
Muachelkalk, and Kenper being devehqied here 
sq as to justify the name Trias. The Trias is 
highly fossiliferous, abounding especially in marine 
shells, and containing several genera of remark- 
able labyrintliodont sanrians. Jurassic rocks 
occur in central Germany ; at Hanover tliey 
consist of clays and niarl, with beds of sandstone 
and limestone, containing coal and ironstone of such 
value that they have been e.xteusively wrought. 
Intruded igneous rooks have tilted tlie beds of the 
Cretaceous strata in some districts to a nearly 
vertical iiosition, and have metamorphosed them 
into crystalline marbles and siliceous sandstones. 

Of the Pala-ozoic rocks, the Carboniferous strata 
are almost entirely absent from Germany. The 
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coal obtained in the country i& from rooks of a later 
a're. True coal-beds are found in Rhenish Piusaia. 
T^ie sedimentary rocks of the Harz Mountains are 
chielly Devonian ; to the south-east, near Harz- 
gerode, they are Upper Silurian. They are all 
greatly dislocated by granite and other intnisive 
rocks. The Harz j\rountain.s are surrounded by a 
zone of Permian rocks. The strntilied rocks of the 
Tliiiringerwald are also Devonian, resting on Lower 
Silurian .strata, the lower portion of whidi is highly 
metamorpho.sed into quartzose schists ; the re- 
mainder con.sists of graywaoke, slate, and sand- 
stone, with lime.stone and alum slates. There are 
numeroii.s fucoid and annelid impressions in the 
older beds, and gi-aptolites, orthoeeratites, and 
trilobites in tlie newer. Tiie basaltic rocks, 
trachyte.s, and other volcanic products are largely 
developed in tlie Eifel, Siebengebirge, Westenvaltl, 
Vogels, Rliiingebirge, and other mountain-systems 
of central Germany. 

Climate . — The climate of Germany presents less 
diversity than a iirst glance at the map might lead 
one to infer, for the greater heats of the more 
southern latitudes are considerably modified by the 
hilly character of the countiy in tliose parallels, 
while the cold of the northern plains is mitigated 
by their vicinity to the ocean. The average 
decrease in the mean temperature is, in going from 
south to north, about U F. for every 52 miles ; 
and in going from west to east, about 1° F. for 
every 72 miles. The line of perpetual snow 
varies from 7200 to 8000 feet aliovo the level of 
the .sea. The mean annual rainfall is 20 inches. 
The rainfall is lieavie.st on the coast and in the 
mountains ; least in Silesia, on the Danube at 
Sigmavingen, in Rhenish Bavaria, and at Wu-strow 
in Meeklenlrarg. The rainfall in the Upper Harz 
reaches 80 iiiclios. Tlie difi'erenoe between the 
greatest heat and the greatest cold in Gemiany is 
about 130° F. January is the coldest and July the 
warine.st month. Tlie following table shows the 
mean annual records of the temperature at different 
points of the continent ; 



AiiBiinl iiieim, 

Sumiucr. 

winter. 

Hamburg 


64‘F. 

SO’P, 

Bresdan 

48 

67 

29 

PrinikTort-on-tlie-jMftin . , 

48*5 

eo 

31 

Berlin 


00 

27 

Hannver 


03 

33 

Koiiig.'sberg 

43 

02 

24 


Products . — The mineral products of Germany 
are very rich and varied, and their exploitation 
forms a mo.st important industry. The chief min- 
ing and smelting districts are in Silesia, on the 
Lower llhrne, in the Upper Harz, and in Saxony. 
Silver is found in the Uppiev Harz and Saxony. 
Iron occurs in numerous inountaiii-raiiges, especi- 
ally in Upper Silesia and in Rhenish Westphalia. 
Alsace and Lon'aine contain a great part of per- 
haps the largest iron-deposit in Europe, which 
stretches into France and Luxemburg. The iron 
of the Thuringenvald is fine, though not abundant. 
The chief coalfields are in Silesia, Westphalia 
(on the Ruhr), and Saxony — the first containing 
the largest coalfield in Europe. Prussia yields 
nearly one-half of the zinc annually produced in the 
world. Lead is found in the Harz, in other parts 
of Prussia, and in Saxony. A little copper is rained 
at Mansfeld. Tin and tungsten are yielded by the 
Erzgebirge ; manganese at Wieishaden ; quicksilver 
in Westphalia ; antimony in Thuringia. Salt is 
produced at Halle, Stassfiirt, and oflier parts of 
Prussia. Germany is rich in olay.s of all kinds, 
from the finest to the coarsest ; the porcelain of 
Meissen, the pottery of Tliuringia, and the glass 
of Silesia and Bavaria are celebrated. Building 
stone is well distributed ; innrhle, alabaster, slates, 
and lithographic stones also occur; and cobalt, 


ai-senic, sulphur, saltpetre, alum, gypsum, bismuth, 
pumice-stone, Tripoli slate, kaolin, emery, ochre, 
and vitriol are all among the exports of Gennany. 
The following table .show.s the production of the 
five yeans 1882-8B, with the yearly average, and 
the produce and value for 1887, of the chief 
mineials of Germany (ineduding the duchy of 
Luxemburg) ; 


ISSS-lBSfl. 

tuns 

Anthracite 281,672,600 

Lignite 715,620,300 

Salt 7,051,700 

Iron ore 43,660,300 

Zinc ore 3,300,300 

Load ore 826,700 

Copper ore 2,890,100 

Gold and silver ore 119,300 

Vitriol, &e 748,400 

Other minerals . . 309,000 


Yearly Proilnce in 

Average. 1887. 

tons. tons. 


Value in 
1887. 


60,334,500 60,334,000 116,653,850 

14,724,000 15,8!}B.600 2,010,050 

1,410,340 1,4&5,600 735,400 

8,733,860 9,351,100 1,700,250 

078,060 900,700 501,100 

10."), 340 1 57,000 796,150 

678,020 507,600 727,000 

23.800 25,700 203,000 

149,030 101,700 88,800 

73.800 110,500 108,200 


Total 414,357,000 82,871,520 88,b73,000£l22,440,800 

The vegetable pioducts comprise a very large 
proportion of the European flora. All the ordinary 
cereals are extensively cultivated in the north, but 
in 1888 the value of the wheat, barley, oats, and 
lye imported exceeded the value of that exported 
by £2,261,700. The export of potatoes exceeded 
the import by £423,400. Hemp and flax, madder, 
woad, and saffron grow well in the central districts, 
where tlie vine, the cultivation of which extends in 
suitable localities as far north as 51°, is brought to 
great perfection. Tlie best wine-producing districts 
are tlie valleys of the Danube, Rhine, Main, 
Neckai-, and Moselle, which are, moreover, generally 
noted for the excellence of their fniits and vege- 
tables. The best tobacco is grown on tlie Upper 
Rhine, on the Neckar, and in Alsace, but inferior 
qualities are largely produced elsewhere. The 
liojis of Bavaria have a high reputation, and the 
chicoiy grown in that country, and in the district 
between the Elbe and Wescr, is used all over Europe 
afi a substitute for eoJfee. Magdeburg is the oentie 
of a large beetroot-growing industry. According 
to the siu'vey of 1883, corrected for 1887, 48 '7 per 
cent. (6i5,77fl,920 acres) of tlie entire area of tlie 
empire was given up to arable land, garden-land, 
and vine.vards. Anhalt bad the highest proportion 
of sncli land ; and, excluding the domains of the 
free towns, Oldenburg had the lowest. About 20 '3 
per cent. (27,361,428 acres) was occupied by heath, 
meadow, and pasture, Oldenburg containing the 
greatest proportion, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia the 
lowest. The chief crops in 1887 were meadow- 
hay, 14,778,650 acres; rye, 14,605,700 acres; oats, 
9,525,610 acres ; potatoes, 7,295,368 acres ; wheat, 
4,799,200 acres; barley, 4,327,800 acres; and 
spelt, 926,790 acres. In 1887-88 tobacco occupied 
53,665 acres; in 1881-82, 68,120 acres. \inea 
covered 300,525 acres in 1887-88, and yielded 
52,624,924 gallons of wine. The most extensive 
forests are found in central Germany, while the 
deficiency of wood in the north-west parts of the 
great plain is in some degree met by the abund- 
ance of turf. Germany in 1883 bad 34,770,995 
acres (25'7 per cent, of its area) in woods and 
foi'est. Schwarzhnrg-lindolstadt had the higliest 
proportion of area devoted to forest ; and, excluding 
the free-towns, Oldenburg bad the lowest. The 
largest forests are of fins and red pines (as in 
the Black Forest, Upper Harz, Tliiiringerwald,' and 
Riesengebirge), beech (Lower Harz and Baltic 
coast), pines (east of Elbe, Bavaria, Franconia, and 
on the Rhine), and oaks (Lower Rhine, West- 
phalia, Odenwald, and Upper Silesia). 

Germany has long been noted for the good breed 
of liorees raised in the north ; Saxony, Silesia, and 
Brandenburg have an equal reputation for their 
sheep and the fine quality of the wool which they 
yield ; and the rich alluvial flats of Mecklenburg 
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and Hanover are celebrated for their cattle. The 
forests of northern and central Gerraany abound 
in small f;;™® of various kinds ; and a few still 
shelter wild hoars. Tlie B.avariaii Alps afford 
slielter to the larger animals, a.s the chamois, the 
red deer and wild goat, the fo.': and marten. 
Wolves are .still found in Bavaria, the eastern 
provinces of Prutsia, and in Lorraine. The bear is 
now extinct, and the beaver nearly so. In all the 
plains in the north storks, wild geese, and ducks 
are abundant. Among the li.she.s of Germany the 
most generally distributed are carp, salmon, trout, 
and eels ; the river.s contain also crayfish, pearl- 
hearing innsseks, and leeches. The 0 }'ster, herring, 
and cod lii5herie.s constitute important branche.s of 
industry on the German shore.s of the Baltic and 
North Sea. Germany .stands iie.xt to Great Britain 
in regard to the care and success with which its 
agricultural, mining, and oilier natural capahilities 
have been cultivated. All the German states, 
and eapecially Piurssia, Saxony, and Bavaria, 
encourage agriculture, and have endeavoured, by 
the e.stablishment of agricultur.al colleges and 
eshihitions, to dill'iise among the people a know- 
ledge of recent .scientific appliance.s. Forestry 
receives almost as much attention in Germany as 
agriculture ; and, like the latter, Is elevated to the 
rank of a .science. The larger woods and forests in 
mo.st of the states belong to the government, and are 
under the care of special hoanls of m.anagomeut, 
which e.xeroiso the right of supervision and con- 
trol over all forest lauds, whothur puhlio or private. 

Jlumifuctiii'cs . — The oldest and most important 
of the German industrial arts are the raamifactures 
of linen and woollen goods. Tlie chief localities for 
the cultivation and preparation of llax, and the 
weaving of linen fabrics, arc the mountain-valleys 
of Sile.5ia, Lusatia, Westphalia, and Saxony (for 
tliread-lacGs ) ! while cotton fahrica are pi'ineipally 
made in lUienish Prussia and Saxony. The same 
districts, together with romcrania, Bavaria, Alsace, 
WiUtenihei'g, and Ba<len, manufacture the choicest 
woollen fabrics, including damasks and carpets. 
The silk industry has its central point in Rhenish 
Prn.s.sia, witli a special ilevelopment in the district 
of Du.sseldorf. Germany rivals France more keenly 
in the production of satins than in that of heavier 
all-.silk goods. Jute-snimiing i.s carried on in Bruns- 
wick, at Meissen, and at Bonn ; thread is manu- 
factured in Saxony, Silesia, and the Bhine pro- 
vinces ; ami hosiery is most largely produced in 
Saxony and Tiitiringia. The making of toys and 
wooden clocks, and wood-carving, which may 
he regarded as almost a speciality of German 
indn.stry, flourish in the hilly districts of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and the Black Forest. Paper is made 
chielly in the districts of Aix-la-Uhapelle, Arnsherg, 
and Liegnitz, and in Saxony. Tanning, especially 
in the aouth-west, is an ancient German industry. 
The hast iron and steel manufactures belong to 
Silesia, Hanover, and Saxony ; in 1887, 4,024,000 
tons of iron, representing a \'alue of £8,322,150, 
were bandied in the foundries of Germany. Silesia 
probably possesses the finest glass-manufactories, 
bnt those of Bavaria are al.so important; while 
Saxony and Prussia stand pre-eminent for the 
excellence of their china and earthenware. Augs- 
burg and Nuremhorg dispute rvith Slunich and 
Berlin the title to pre-eminence in silver, gold, and 
jewelry work, and in the manufacture of philo- 
sophical and musical instruments ; while Leipzig 
and Munich claim the first rank for typefoundmg, 
printing, and lithography. Tire trading cities of 
northern Geniiany nearly monopolise the entire 
business connected with the prepai'ation of tobacco, 
snuff, &c., the distillation of spirit.? from the 
otato and other roots, and the manufacture of 
eet-root sugar; while vinegar and oils are irre- 


paved almost exclusively in central and southern 
Germanj'. In 1880-80, 918,948,000 gallons of boer 
were brewed in the Geniian empire, the chief pro- 
ducing states being Prussia (477,138,200 gals.) and 
Bavaria (278,645,400 gabs.). The annual consump- 
tion per head of the population is 19 '3 gallons. 
According to the industrial census of 1882, the 
niimher of persons in Germany engaged in manu- 
factures and commerce was 7,966,783. The follow- 
ing figures, showing the distribution of that total, 
afford a vierv of the comparative importaueo of 
the various industries : Clotliiiig, •washing, Ac., 

l, 3.34,007; building ami related industries, 946,583; 
retail trading, 853,827; textile indiistifos, 850,859; 
metal-working, carriage and ship hnihling, Ac., 
813,906; preparation of food and food-materials, 
663,226; mining (including founding and salt- 
winning), 552,020 ; workers in wood and wicker, 
521,000; postal service, transport, Ac., 437,040; 
lodging and refreshment, 270,451 ; industries in 
stone, earth, chay, 221,006; paper and leather 
working, 220,039; cheniica!,s and lighting materials, 

55.. 397; printing, Ac., 09,643; art industries, 
23,893; iniscellaueous, 91,226. Besides these, 
8,065,350 were engaged in agriculture, 91,6.30 in 
forestry and hunting, 55,108 in hortioulLuro, and 

24.. 348'in fishing. 

Commerce und Shippinej—'^ha multiplicity of 
small state.? into whicri the German land was long 
broken up opposed great obstacles to the develop- 
ment of commerce ; but tire dillioulty was to some 
extent obviated by the establishment of the Zoll- 
verein (q.v.), or Customs and Trade Confederation, 
and partly also by the absorption of several of the 
smaller states by Pru.ssia, In 1871 a Zollund 
IlamUh-Cchict (Customs and Trade Territory) was 
formed in CJermaiiy, including Lnxemhnrg ( 1010 sq. 

m. ; 213,283 inhabitants in 1885) and the Aualriau 
district of Jungholz (212 inhabitaiil.'i), hut exclud- 
ing Hamburg, Bremen, and parts of Oldenburg, 
Prussia, and Baden (together 140 sq. m. ; 754,705 
inhabitants). On October 15, 1888, hinvor'or, nil 
these districts entered the union, vvitli the excep- 
tion of tire Baden territory (4054 inhabitants ), and 
part of tire old free-port of Hamburg ( 152 iiiljah- 
Hants). The old Zollverein iiarliament is repre- 
sented by the Reichstag, and the Zollverein couiioil 
by tire Bundesrath, wliich appoints three pcriuan- 
cut committees — for finance, for excise and cus- 
toms, and for trade. The revenues of the union are 
derived from ousLums duties ujioii imports, and 
from excise duties on tobacco, salt, hcetroot-sngar, 
brandy, malt, Ac., and are divided among the 
different state.? according to the populations. 

The folloiving table shows the e.xpoi't.s of home 
produce and the imports for home consumption in 
1888, for the customs union as constituted before 
October of that year : 


OfTicml Clnaa. 


ExyortB. 


1. Livuih annuals 


£4,725,350 

£7,783.200 

2. Seeds and plants 


1,308, 000 

2,12!l,800 

3. Animal products 


1,057,550 

5,754,060 

4,051,100 

4. Fuel 


3,550,000 

6. Food-atufl's 

C. Tallow, oils, iS:c 


1I),5C0,‘1.)0 

1,330,000 

37,601,350 

10,703,060 

7. Chemicals and druf;3. .. 


11,805,460 

12,142,260 

8. Stone, clay, and Klnss. . 


5,870,400 

2,550,050 

9. 3retal.s and rnetnl goods 

gs 

24,334,050 

1B,S.07,BOO 

10. AVood and wickerwork.. 


6,050,400 

8,531.800 

11. Paper 

g.rt 

4,731,650 

711,300 

12. Leather and hides 

li 

11,8-10,1(10 

8,300,060 

13. Textiles and felt 

63,701,060 

61,271,260 

14. Caoutchouc 

16 . CarriatjeB, furniture, &c. 


1,252,300 

142,350 

1,420,100 

26,600 

16. Machinery and instnimenls,. 

0,607,100 

2,-i72,ri00 

17. Hardware, toys, &c 


4,208,460 

1,270,000 

18. Lltomturii, art, &c 


3,010,800 

1,314,560 

19. Miscellaneous 


33,050 

Total 


£167,730,100 

£171,703,850 
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These totals, which include tlie vetuvns of gold 
and silver, show a considerable increase on the 
annual average for the live preceding years (18S3- 
87), which was for exports, £lo7,C12,7oO ; for 
imports, £156,994,400. Taking into account the 
general commerce also, the total value of imports 
in 188S was £257,090,300; of exports, £247,739,400. 
Great Britain, Russia, Au.stria, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France contributed more of the 
German imports than any other countries ; Great 
Britain, Austria, the Netherlands, and France took 
more of the export.?. German foreign trade lias 
e.x[)an(l,ed .since 1871, as is shown by the fact that, 
whereas the exports fiom Germany to Great Britain 
had in 1871 a value of £19,263,, 319, in 1887 the 
value wa.s £24,563,530. 

The German mercantile licet is the fourth in the 
world, being excelled only by those of Great 
Britain, the United .States, and France. In ISS9 
it consisted of 2885 sailhig-.ships, of 731,315 tons 
burden, and 750 steamers, of 502,579 tons ; making 
a total of 3635 ve.=sel.s, of 1,23,3,894 ton.?, ■H'itli 
36,258 sailors. In 1871 there were 4519 vessels, of 
982,355 ton.s. The leading ports are Hamlmrg, 
Bremerhavon (for Bremen), Stettin, Danzig, Kiel, 
Ltiheck, and Kiinigsherg. In 1887 there entered 
German ports 50,124 ship.s (9,810,927 tons) with 
lading, and 9768 ( 892,257 tons ) empty or in ballast ; 
and in the same year there cleavoi'l 45,076 ships 
(7,906,526 tons) with lading, mid 14,769 ( 2,80.3,243 
tons) empty or in ballast. Of the shipping 
entering 3,052,450 tons -were British, and 699,000 
tons Danish; 5,591,000 tons were German. Besides 
this maritime sliiiiping trade, Germany cnriies on 
a very active comiuorce between its own internal 
ports, by means of 20,390 vo.ssols (1153 .steamein), 
plying on the iiunierons navigable rivers and 
canals. 

In her oommeroial policy Germany lias of late 
yeans committed herself more and more to protec- 
tion; and by a law of July 1879 a protective 
policy was .substituted for the previous free-trading 
jji'inciples of the empire. The chaos of coinages 
in use before the e.stablislnnent of the empire has 
been reotified by the substitution (1873) ot a uni- 
form imperial .system, the standard being gold (see 
BimeT-ILLISM). The silver mark, superseding 
guldens and thalers, is almost exactly equal to a 
shilling ill value. Since 1872 the metrical sy.stein 
of weights and measures lias been in u.se. 

Sailwai/s, d-c. — The first railway in Germany 
was the Ludwigsbahn between Nuremberg and 
Flirth, ccmipleted in 1835 ; but the finst of any 
length was built between Leipzig and Dresden in 
1837-39. In 1887-88 the railways in Germany had 
a total length of 24,706 English miles. Of that total 
21,268 miles were state lines, 263 miles were private 
lines under .state iiianagenieiit, and 3175 miles 
ivero private lines under private raanagement. 

The postal and telegraphic systems of all the 
German states, except Bavaria and Wiirteinherg, 
are now under a central imperial administration ; 
and since 1872, in aooordanoe with treaties con- 
cluded between Austria and Prussia, a Uerm.aii- 
Austriau postal union has been established. The 
postal system includes the ex]5editioii of passengers 
and goods by the post-carriages of the several 
departments. In 1887 there were 19,476 post-offices 
in the euipii-e, and 14,990 telogrnpli-oIHces. The 
total length of telegraph lines at the end of 1887 
was 55,748 mile.s, with 198,214 miles of wire. This 
double department eniplo.yed 101,208 hands. In 
1887-88 its income was £10,672,322, and its ex- 
penditure £9,167,247. 

Population, etc. — Four-fifths of the population 
of this country are of the race called in English 
Germans, in French Allemands, hut by the people 
themselves Deutsche. The term Deutscu, in 


Gothic tkimlish, in Old High Ger. diutisc (Latini'-ed 
into theotisevs), is derived froin the Gothic suh.stan- 
tive thiuda, ‘ people,’ and therefore meant originally 
the popular language ; or, in the mouth of the 
learned, tlio vulgar tongue. In the 12th and 13tli 
centuiies it became the accepted designation hnth 
of this widespread tongue and of the race that 
speak it. 

The German-speaking inli.-ihitants of the empire 
number upwards of 43,000,000; hut a considei able 
proportion of these are not of the Germanic stock. 
Among the people.s retaining their own language 
(about .3J millions) are Poles ( exclusively in eastern 
and north-eastern Prussia), 2,450,000 ; AVeiids 
(in Silesia, Brandenburg, and Saxony), 140,000; 
Czech.s(in Silesia), 50,000; Litlmanians (in eastern 
Prussia), 150,000; Danes (in Sleswick), 140,000; 
French (in Rhenish Prus.sia, Alsace, and Lorraine) 
and lYallooiis (about Aix-la-C'hapelle in Rhenish 
Prussia), 280,000. The Germans are divided into 
High and Low Germans ; the language of the 
forjuer is tlie cultivated language of all the German 
.states; that of the latter, known as Platt-Dcutuch, 
is .spoken in the north and north-west. As to the 
colour of the hair. Professor Virchow caused obser- 
vations to he made on the liair of 1,758,827 school 
cliildren, foiir-fifth.s of tlie total mmiher. The 
re.sult showed that 31 'SO per cent, belonged to 
the hlomlc type ; 14-05 to the brunette type; and 
54-15 to the intermediate type. The blondes -vvere 
most nnmerons in North Cfermanjq the brunettes 
in Smith Germany. 

It is computed that there are 23,000,000 Gennaua 
beyond tlie houmhuy of the empire, of whom 0^ 
millions are in Austria, 7 in the United State.?, 2 
in Switzerland, 400,000 in Poland (besides 800,000 
German Jews). There are also ninny in tlie 
Volga country, in middle and south Russia, 
Rouiuania, anti Turkey. 

The average density of the population of Ger- 
many is about 222 jier .sq. m. Tlie most densely 
populated country of the empire is Saxony, -ivitli 
613 per sq. in. ; tlie most sparsely populated is 
Mecklenbuig-Strelitz, with 87 per sq. m. The con- 
centration of tlie population in large to-ivns is not 
so common in Germany as in some other countries. 
Although in 1885 there were 137 towns with 20,090 
inhaliitants and upwards, only one of these reached 
a million, three others 250,000 (see p. 172), and 
seventeen others 100,000; twenty-three had be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000. 

Emigration . — During the last fifty years emi- 
gration from Germany has assumeil very largo 
proportions ; hut since 1S81, when the highest total 
(220,798) was reached, the animal numher of 
emigrants has greatly decreased. Between 1830 
and 1887 it Is calculated that about 4,200,000 emi- 
grants left the country, five-sev'enths of -whom were 
bound for the United States of North America. 
The others went, in varying proportions, to South 
America, Australia, Canada, Africa, and Asia. 
In 1851-60 about 1,130,000 emigrants left Germany ; 
in 1890-71, 970,000; in 1871-80, 595,150; and in 
1881-88, 1,143,570. In 18SG the numher was 
83,218; in 1887, 103,055; and in 1888, 98,515, 
besides about 4000 sailing from Frencli ports. By 
far the lar-gest proportion of emigrants come from 
the northern parts of the empire : in 1 888 the 
pi'ovinces of Posen and West Prussia each con- 
tributed over 12,000 to the Prussian total of 63,000. 
Bavaria sent 12,200 ; Wurteniberg, 6500 ; Saxony, 
2300. To balance tlii.s efflux of native blood, there 
-were, in 1885, 372,792 foreigners in the German 
empire, of wliom about 120,000 were Austrians. 
There were 11,155 British subjects in Germany in 
1880. 

Colonies . — The steady stream of emigration 
from Germany renders it natural that Germany 
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sliouM M’iili to letain as many a.s possible of her 
emigrating childien under her own flag ; hence 
of late there has heeii much zeal in Germany for 
the extension of German territory aliroad, and 
between 1884 and 1889 the following regions have 
become Geiman possessions or come under Ger- 
man protection : 



.»Vret in 
sq zdiIl-s. 

Pupitlation. 

I. AriiK^A— 



To^folaiid, on the Sluve Cna^it.. 

400 

115,000 

40,000 

20U,U00 

Diiiiiaraland and GiLat Naina- 

nualiiud 

230,000 


Uhai^ara, &e,, in Eaot Afiica . . 

C0,000 


WituLind 

German Proteetorato, ayreed 

520, UOO 


uiiiiii \\itli Britain and Zan- 

210,000 


ir, POLYNE-^U— 


In ilai.sliall IsUnds 

Kai-rpr Wilhelm Land, in New 

150 

10,000 


70,300 

100,000 

Bnsuiaiek Arcin'iielagG (New 
Britain, &c ) 

15,150 

8,500 

133,000 

80,000 



Edumiinn . — Education is mure generally diffused 
in Germany than in any other country of Europe, 
and is cultivated n ith an earnest and systematic 
devotion not mot with to an erpial extent among 
otlier nations. Besides the Academy at MUnstor 
(fonmied 1780; 470 students) and the small Lyceum 
at Brauusherg { 1568 ), which have only the two 
faculties of Philosophy and Catliolio Theology, 
there are 20 univer,sitie.s : Heidelberg (1380), 
AViirzhurg (1402), Leipzig (1409), Rostn^ (1419), 
Greifswald (1456), Freiburg (1457), Munich (1472), 
Tubingen ( 1477 ), Marburg ( 1527 ), Kiinigsberg 
(1544), Jena (1557), Giessen (1607), Kiel (1065), 
Giittingeu (1734), Erlangen (1743), Berlin (1809), 
Breslau (1811), Hallo (1.817), Bonn (1818), Stras- 
burg (1872). The.se institutions embraee tlie four 
faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philo- 
sophy ; in 1889 they had 2200 professors and teachers, 
and 'in 1888-89 (winter session) 28,550 students. 
Berlin (5790 students), Leipzig (3430), and Munich 
(3002) are tlie largest universities ; Jena (463) and 
Rostock (346) the smallest. Of tiie universities, 14 
are Prote.stant — i.e. in the department of theology 
they teach oidy Protestant theology ; three are 
Roman Catliolic— viz. Freiburg, Munich, and Wtlrz- 
hurg; tliree — viz. Bonn, Breslau, and Tubingen — 
are mixed, Protest, antism prevailing in the first 
two, and Roman Catliolicisiii in the last. Tliere 
are also 16 polytechnic instituti(m.s ; 787 gymnasia, 
reahsohulen, &c. ; numerous .special scliools of 
technology, agriculture, forestry, mining, com- 
merce, military .science, &c. ; several seminaries 
for teachers, and for the nrinisters of ditl’ereiit reli- 
gious denominations ; and nearly 60,000 elementary 
schools. The attendance of children at school, for 
at least four or five years, is made compulsory in 
neai'lj' all the German states, and hence the pro- 
portion of persons who cannot read and write is 
exceedingly small. Among the military recmits 
of 1887-88 only 0-71 per cent, were uuahle either to 
read or write. In East Prussia the percentage w’as 
4'IG — the highest in the enrpii'e. In all tire other 
state.s, except Mecklenhurg-Schweriu {1’27), the 
number of illiterate recruits was less than 1 per 
cent. Several of the snraller states had no recruits 
unable to read arrd write. 

Public libraries, nrrrseitms, botanical gardens, art- 
collections, picture-galleries, sclrools of music and 
design, and academies of arts and sciences are 
to be met with in most of the capitals, and in 
nrany of tire country towns, upwards of 200 of 
which possess one or more pernrauently established 


tlreatres. In no country is the hook and publishing 
trade ritore universally patronised than in Germany, 
where the chief centres are Leipzig and Stuttgart. 
The press annually sends forth from 8000 to 10,000 
worlcs, while about 3000 papers and journals are 
circulated throughout the empire. Of the ciuTent 
ncw.sp.ai)ers a comparatively small number only 
exert any marked influence, hut many of the 
German soientiflc and literary periodicals enjoy a 
world-wide reputation (see Book-teadk, Voi. II. 
page 313). The censoi'ship of the press was 
abolished by a decree of the diet of 1848, and 
freedom of the press, under certain restrictions 
wliich were promulgated in 1854, Iras been intro- 
duced. 

licligion . — Irr regard to religion, it may be stated 
generally that Protestantism predorrrirrate.s irr tire 
north and nriddle, and Roniarr Catholieisrrr irr the 
south, east, and west, although very few states 
exhibit exclusively either fornr of faith. The Pro- 
testants belong chiefly either to tire Lutlrerarr oorr- 
fessiorr, which prevails in Saxony, Thuringia, 
Hanover, and Bavaria east of tire Rlrirre, or lo 
the Reforirred or Calvinistic Chtrrch, which pre- 
vails irr Hes.se, Anhalt, arrd the Palatinate. A 
nrtioti between these tu’o churches lias taken 2)lace 
in Prussia. There are six Roman Catholic aroh- 
hishopries and eighteen Roman Catholic bishoprics 
in Gerrttarty. 

The following is the proportion of the different 
denominations, nccordirrg to tiro census of 1885 ; 



Trotubtant. 

ito/iRUi Other 

C'athullc CIiTistuiiis. 

j Ollier 

nellBloBS. 

Prussia 

18,244,405 

0,621,703 

82,030 

800,676 

SiOfy* 

Bavaria 

1,521,114 

8,830,440 

5,731 

63,097 

217 

52ftxoiiy 

0,075,001 

87,702 

10,203 

7,766 

202 

WUrtembers. 

1,378,216 

508,339 

5,322 

13,171 

187 

Baden 

50ti,827 
043, bSl 

3,001,388 

3,322 

27,104 

114 

Hpssc 

278,450 

8,005 

20,111 

101 

Jlecklcnbiirg > 
Duchies r 

006,941 

4,282 

3S1 

2,844 

7B 

Oldenburi' 

204.304 

74,363 

1,180 

1,060 

28 

Tliuringum States 

1,187,533 

20,078 

1,461 

3,862 

18,832 

164 

Freo-towm 

703,877 

22,554 

8,252 

6,891 

Other States 

807,847 

28,0115 

005 

6,202 

100 

Alsacc-Luriaiue.. 

312,041 

1,210,325 

3,771 

80,870 

442 

Total 

20,300,847 30,785,784 325,073 

608,172 

11,278 

Percentage . . . 

...02 08 

35*82 

0-27 

1 2 

•03 


Judicial System . — In terms of the Jrrdieature 
Acts of 1877 arrd 1878, a rrrriforrn systerrr of law- 
courts was adopted by tire diffurerrt states irr 1879. 
The aiiirorrrtnrent of the jrrdges arrd tire arrange- 
ment of the courts arc left in the Iratrd.s of the in- 
dividual federal states, except irr the case of the 
Jicichsgericht. The AmsUgcriclit, with orre judge, 
is competent for civil cases irot iur’olving more thair 
£15 value, and for' various minor offences. More 
irrriiortaut criminal cases are tried by tire ScJuiff'cn- 
gcric/it, in which two Schoffen (asses.soi's), chosen by 
rotation frorrr aurotrg the qiralilred private oitizerrs, 
sit with tire jrrdge. It deals witlr criirres whose 
jrunisliurerrt is not more tlran tlrree nroritlis’ irrr- 
luisonrrient or a irrre of £30, and with theft, fraud, 
&c., in wlriolr the damage is not more than 23s. 
Above these is tire Landgcricht, divided into civil 
and critrrinal charrthers {Kammcrn), and consisting 
of a presiderrt, directors (who preside over the 
clranrbers), arrd ordirrar-y rrrcmher's. In connec- 
tion with the Landgericht, jury-coirrts {Schwur- 
geriehte) are periodically held to try the rrrore 
serious cases. These consist of three judges and 
twelve jrrryrrren. A concur'T'errt jurisdiction with 
the Landgericht in commercial matters is pos- 
sessed by the chambers for commercial cases 
(Sandelsstichen), iu which a judge sits as presi- 
dent_ along with two arbiters (Ilandclsr-iehter) 
appointed for tlrree years from among tire qualified 
citizens. A revising jurisdiction over tire courts 
belo_w_ is possessed by tlie Obcrlandesgerichi, wliich 
is divided into civil and criminal senates, each of 
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■wliieli must eontain fonv coimcillovs and a presi- 
dent. The supreme court of appeal for the rvliole 
empire is the Ilekhsgerivht at Leipzig, to rvhieh 
appeals lie even from the jury-trials. It possesses 
an original jurisdiction in the case of treason 
against the empire. It also is divided into civil 
and criminal senates, rvith a general president, 
senate-presidents, and couneillnr.s, appointed hy 
the emperor on the recommendation of lire Bondes- 
rath. Seven memher.s are i-eriuired to he present 
in order to give a valid decision in anj' of the 
.senates; and in tlie phnmn one-third of the 
memhers must he present. 

The penal .and commercial codes are now nni- 
form thi'onghont CTei'iu.any ; hut tlie Code Civil is 
still administered in Als.ace-Lorraine and Rhenish 
Prussia, the Prussian land laws in the greater 
part of Prussia, and Germ.ati common law in 
Sa.vony, p.ait.s of Prussia, Bav.ai'i.a, s'cc. 

Army . — By the constitution of April 16, 1871, 
the Pnisshan militaiy system was extended to 
the whole empire; though certain alterations in 
tlie Laiidrvehr service were introduced hy the 
jMilitary Organis.ation Bill of 1888. Every German 
who is icclirfahig — i.e. c.apahle of hearing arm.s 
— must he in the standing army for seven years 
(generally his twenty -first to Ins twenty-eighth 
year). Three yoar.s must he spent in active 
service [bei den Fuhnen), .and the rem.ainder in 
the army of re.-.erve. He then spends five ye.ars 
in tlie iirst ol.ass of the Lnndire/ir (q.v.), after 
which he helongs to the second class till his 
thiity-ninth year. Beside, s this, every German, 
from seventeen to twenty-one, and from thirty-nine 
to forty-five, is a meuiher of the Luudsuirm, a 
force oiily to he called out in the last necessity. 
Those wlio pass certain examinations require to 
serve only one year with the onlnurs. They are 
known ai. cinjitlirigc FrciwiUigc.. Article 6.? (if the 
constitution enacts that the 'whole land forces of 
the empire shall form a united army under the 
command of the emperor in war and 'peace. The 
sovereigns of the principal state.? have the right to 
select the lower grades of officers, hut even their 
selection.? require to ohiaiii the approval of the 
emperor, wha?e authority i.s par.amnunt — article 
6-t expressly deohiring that all German troops are 
hound to obey unconditionally the ordere of the 
emperor. The imperial army is divided into 18 
army corps, and in 1889, on its peace footing, con- 
sisted of 19,457 officers, 472,498 r.ank and file, 
88,283 hor.se.?, and ahout 1,500 guns. The gr.and 
total of 491,9.55 men comprise.? 166 regiments of 
infantry, 327,9.30 men; 21 battalions or jiiger, or 
riflemen, 12,M9 men ; 93 regiments of cavalry 
67,370 men ; 52 regiments of .artilleiy, 61,600 
men ; 21 h.attalions of engineers, 12,906 men ; 
IS h.attalions of military train, 6,372 men ; anrl 
3558 other officei-s and men. On its war footing, 
the total i.s ahout 2,267,000 men, besides the Land- 
sturm. The estimated cost of the army for 1889-90 
w.as £19,531,755 (ordinary), and £3,214,100 (extra- 
ordinary ). 

Nang . — The formation of a German navy, due 
to the initiative of Prussia, dates from 1848, 
and of late years r.apid prog're.?s has been made. 
In 1889 the imperial lleet consisted of 77 vessels, 
with a total tonn.age of 186,196 tons. Of these, 
12 were sea-going ironclads, 14 armour-clad 
boats, 18 frig.ates and corvettes, .3 gunboats, 7 
avisos or despatch-boats, 4 uiiarmoiired cniisers, 
10 training-ships and boats, and n others. This 
fleet wa.s inanhcd hy 15,246 seamen and hoys, 
and officered hy 10 admirals and 688 other officers, 
besides 90 surgeons. The seafaring population of 
Germany are liable to service in the navy in.stead 
of in the army. Tliey are estimated at 80,000, of 
whom 48,000 are serving in the merchant navy at I 
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lionie, and .about 6000 in foreign navies. After 
three years’ active .service, four years .are .spent in 
the naval reserve and five more in the fiist class of 
the Secwchr, which corre.sponds to tlie Landwelir 
of the land forces. Se.amen wlio h.ave not served 
in the nava- belong from seventeen to thirty- 
one years of age to the second class of the ,See- 
welir. The empire has two ports of war : Kiel 
(q.v.), and Wilhelmshaven (q.v.) in the Bay of 
.lalide on the North Sea; and there is a ii.awal 
ilockj'ard at Danzig. The estimated cost of the 
navy for 1889-90 wa.? £2,211,715 (ordinary), and 
£.343,580 ( extraordinary ). 

Itcvcmic. — The revenue of the Gorman empire is 
derived (1) from tlie cu.stoms due,? on tobacco, salt, 
and heet-root sugar, which are entirely m.ade over to 
it hy all the states ; from those on hraiuly and 
malt, which .are .also assigned hy most of the states ; 
from taxes on playing-card.? .and stamp.?, from po.sts, 
telegr.aphs, and railways, the imperial h,ank, .and 
various niiscellaneous sources; (2) from extiu- 
ordin.ary source.? — as votes for public building.? .and 
loans; .and (3) fiom the proportional cnntrihiition.s 
(Mcdrikular-heitragc) of tlie various .st.ates. The 
chief items of exjienditure .are the maintenance of 
the Reichstag and various govenimeut offices, the 
army and u.avy, posts .and telegraphs, r,ailw.ays, 
justice, pensions, and other miscellaneous claims. 
Tlie average income for the five years 1881-82 to 
1885-86 was £30,121,470, .and the average e.xpendi- 
ture £30,564,200. Tlie budget estimates for the 
four years 1886-87 to 1889-90 .are ; income, 
£3.3,594,915, £47,463,165, £61,296,305, and 

£48,402,695; expenditure, £.34,676,600, £43,846,735, 
£60,188,440, and £47,267,870. The national debt 
on March 31, 1888, was £42,561,485 ; in 1874 it was 
£235,080. Of the former lolal £.36,000,900 repre- 
sented the funded debt, hearing intereht chiefly at 
4 per cent. By November 1888 this sum liad risen 
to £40,746,700, and it was estimated that an addi- 
tional loan of £16,471,787 xvould he required to 
meet the additional military expenditure autho- 
rised hy the law of March 27, 1889. 

Sociid Organisttiion . — All the states of the 
empire recognise four distinct orders— -luz. the 
nohilit}', clergy, burghers, and peasantry, .and .all 
distinguish three distinct grades of nohi'lity. Tlie 
highest of these includes the member.? of reigning 
houses, .and the descendants of familie,? who 
belonged at the time of the oH empire to the 
sovereign noliility of the state, and were rdchs- 
unmittclbar, or directly connected with the empire, 
as holding their domains directly under the 
emperor, hut who,?e liouses have subsequently 
been mediatised, or deprived of sovereign power 
in accordance with special treaties between the 
state and the princes. There are at present fifty 
princely .and iifty-one gruflkht (couiitly) media- 
tised families, wlio, in accordance with the act of 
the diet of 1806, have equality of rank with reign- 
ing houses, and enjoy many of the special privi- 
leges which were accorded to the high nohles of 
the empire. The second grade of nobility is com- 
posed of comit.? and barons not belonging to reign- 
ing or mediatised houses, whilst the third and 
lowest grade inoliules the knights and hereditary 
patrimonial proprietors of Germany. 

Before we proceed to consider the political 
organisation of the new German enijiire, we shall 
briefly describe — (1) the principal features of the 
constitution of the old Germanic empire, which 
was overthrown hy the first Napoleon in 1806 ; 
and (2) tliat Bund or federal goverament which 
lasted from 1815 to 1866, when Austria was ex- 
cluded from the Confederation, and tlie hegemony 
of Germany was transfeired to Prussia. 

Tlta Old Germanic jEmpire . — The states of this 
empire comprised three cliamhers or colleges ; ( 1 ) 
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The Electoral College, -wliieh consisted of the archi- 
episeoyal electors of Mninz, Treves, and Cologne, 
and the secular electors, of whom there were origin- 
ally only four, hut whose numher was snhseiinently 
inci'eased to live, and who at the dissolution of the 
empire were represented hy the sovereigns of 
Bidiouiia, Bavaria, Saxouy, Brandenlrarg, and 
Brunswiek Liinehurg or Hanover (see ElectoKS). 
(2) The College of the Princes of tlie Empire, wlio 
had each a vote in tlie diet, and were divided into 
S]iiritiial and temporal princes. (3) The Free 
Imperial Citie.s, winch formed a college at the diet, 
divided into two heiiches, tlie Rhenish rritli four- 
teen cities, and tlie Swahian with tliirty'-seven ; 
each of these liad a vote. These colleges, each of 
which voted separately, formed the diet of the 
empire. Wlien their respective decisions agreed, 
the mattei under discussion was .suhmitted to the 
emperor, v ho could refuse his ratification of the 
decisions of the diet, althongli he liad no power 
to modify them. Urdinary meetings were asuallj' 
summoned twice a year liy the cmjieror, who speci- 
fied the place at which the sittings were to he held ; 
during the later ]ieriods of tlie empire they were 
held at Regensburg (Ratishon). The diet had the 
right to enact, abrogate, or modify laws, concliule 
peace and declare war, and impo.se tii.ves for the 
general e.xjien.ses of the state. The Aiilic Chani- 
lier, and Iho Canieral or chief trihnual of tlie 
empiie, decided in cases of dispute between mem- 
lieit of tlie diet. The emperors were chosen hy tlie 
electors in person or hy their deputies ; and after 
tlieir election and coronation, n'liich usually both 
took place at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, the emperor 
swore to the ‘ capitulation ’ or comstitution of the 
empire. After the dissolution of the empire in 
1S06, its pilace was nomiiially taken by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, which owed its existence 
to Napoleon, and which lasted till 1815. 

Gcrmunic Confederation . — The Gormanio Confed- 
eration was established hj’’ an act of the Coiigre.ss 
of Vienna in 1813, on the overthrow of Napoleon. 
It was an indissoltihle union, from wliicb no 
single state could at its own pleasure retire. Its 
central point and its executive and legislative 
powers were represented liy the federative diet, 
which held its meetings at Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main, and was compo,sed of delegates from all 
the confederate states, chosen, not liy the people, 
hut hv the varions governments, Tlic diet delib- 
erated either in a limited council (the Federative 
government) or as a general as.sembly {Plenum). 
In the limited council there were seventeen votes, 
of which eleven of the principal states liad each 
one, while the remaining .states divided the six 
collective vote.? between them. Tlie Plenum, 
which met only when any organic change was to 
lie effected in the diet itself, embraced seventy 
votes, of which Austria and the five German king- 
doms had each foiii’, while tlie other states liad 
three, two, or one vote each in proportion to their 
individual importance. It re.sted with the limited 
council, which exeented the enactiiiente of the 
Plenum, and de.spatclieil the ordinaiy binsincss of 
the Confederation, to decide (hy a majoiity of 
voices) whether a (piestion should he snhiiiitted to 
the Plenum, where it was not debated, hut sinijily 
decided by a majority of ayes or noes. Austria 
presided in hotli assenihlies, and liad a casting 
vote in cases of equality. The diet, as a collective 
body, had the riglit of concluding peace and 
alliance.s, and declaring war ; but this power could 
only ho exercised for the iiiaiiiteuance of the inde- 
pendence and external security of Germany and 
the individual iiitegTity of the several federative 
states, wliicli on their part were bound to submit 
to tlie diet tlie consideration of all questions in 
dispute between tlieiiiselves and other powers. 


Where sucli differences could not be .settled by the 
eomiiiittee empowered hy the Plenimi to consider 
them, they were finally referred to a .special tri- 
bunal known as the ‘ Aiistriigal ’ Court, which wn.s 
composed of scvei'al iiiembors of the Confederation 
investeil for the time with full powers. From 1806 
to 1871 the place of this Bund was held by the 
North German Confederation, which is described 
in the historical part of this article. 

Present (Jernian AwiiiiVa— -The seveiity-nintli 
article of the con.stitntioii of the North German 
C'oiifeileration provided for the admission of tlie 
Soutli German state.s into the new Bund ; and the 
war between Franco and Germany, which broke 
out in July 1870, and in wliicli all the German 
princes and people.s took ]mrt, gave an irresistible 
impetus to llie ilesire for national unity. On the 
loth November 1870 tlie grand-duchies of Baden 
and Hesse joined the Bund ; Bavaria followed on 
the 23d, and Wurteiiiberg on the “25th of the same 
month. Shortly after, the king of Bavaria wrote 
a letter to the king of Prussia, urging him to 
re-eatal)lish the Geriimii enqdre. This brought 
the question under the notice of the Biiiul ; ami 
on the iOth Deecmhcr 1870 it was agreed, hy 188 
votes to G, that the empire should he restored’, and 
that the king of Prn.ssia should be acknowledged 
liercilitaiy German emperor. The latter solemnly 
accepted tJie new dignity at Versaille.s, ISlh Janu- 
ary 1871. 

The constitution for the new empire was pro- 
mulgated hy an imperial decree of Ajiril 16, 1871, 
and is contained in seventy-eight iirticles, under 
fourteen sections. Alsace and Lorraine weie 
lironglit niider its provision.s from January 1, 187d. 
Tlie premiihle expres.sly declares that all the states 
of Ctcniiany form an eternal union for tlio protec- 
tion of the territory of the Bund, and for the caie 
of the welfare of the German people. The empire 
possesses tlie exclusive right of legislation on all 
iiiilitaiy and naval affairs ; on civil and criminal 
law for general application ; on imperial finance 
and commerce ; on posts, telegraphs, and railway.s 
in so far as tlie interests of the national defence 
and general trade are coiioerned. Wherever the 
laws of the empire come into collision with those 
of particular slates of tlie Bund, the latter iiinst he 
held a.s abrogated ; and in all disputes that arise 
among the individual state.?, tlie imperial jurisdic- 
tion is supreme and final. 

There are two legislative bodies in the empire — 
the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, the iiiemhers 
of which are aiiiinally appointed hy the govern- 
ments of the various states ; and the lieichstar/, 
the members of which are elected hy nniversal 
suffrage and ballot for a ^leriod of three years, 
The former deliheratea on proiiosals to ho sub- 
mitted to the latter, and on the resolutions 
received from it. A simple majority is siillioieiit 
to carry a vote in the Buiide.srath. Acting under 
the direction of the chancellor of the empire, tlie 
Buii(le.sratli, in addition to its legislative functions, 
represents also a .supremo fulmiiiistrative and con- 
■sultative board, and, a,a such, has eleven standing 
comuiitteos — vix. for the army and fortresses ; 
naval mailers ; toi-ift', e.xcise, and taxes ; trade 
and commerce ; railways, posts, and telegraphs ; 
civil and criminal law ; financial aoconiila ; foreign 
affairs ; Alsace-Lorraine ; iiiaUens affecting tfic 
constitution ; and the arrangenient of husinoss. 
Each eoiiiiiiittee consists of representatives of at 
least four states of the empire, besides the pre- 
sident; but the foreign affairs comiiiittec includes 
the representatives of the kingdoms of Bavaria, 
iSaxoiiy, and Wlirteiiiherg, and of two other states 
annually selected hy the Bundesrath. 

The Reichstag contains approximately one mem- 
ber for every 120,000 iiiliabitaiits ; in 1889 there 
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■were 307 iiienilieve. The Reichstag must lie con- 
vened annually, but cannot be asseniWetl unless 
the Ibindesratii is also in session. Its proceeding.s 
are public ; the inember.s are unpaid, bnt enjoy 
various privileges and immunities. A dissolution 
of the Reichstag before the end of three yeans 
rertnires the consent of the Bundesrath ; and the 
ne'w election must take place rvithin sixty days, 
and the meeting of the new Reichstag -within 
ninety da5’s after the dissolution. By a law passed 
in 18SS, to come into force in 1800, the legislative 
period lias lieen increa.sed to lii’e yeai-s. The 
Reichstag elects its own president. The inemhers 
of the Bimde-sratli may claim a right to .speak in 
the Reichstag ; hut no one can he a memlier of 
lioth assemhties at once. All imperial laws innst 
receive the votes of an ahsoluto majority of both 
bodies, and, to be valid, must, in addition, have 
tlie a-ssent of the emperor, ami he eounteisigned 
when promulgated by the UcJcliskanzler, or chan- 
cellor of tlie empire, who is appointed by the 
emperor, and is ex offieio president of tlie Biuules- 
ratli. 

The vote.s in tlie two assemblies are apportioned 
as follows ; Prussia has 17 votes in tlie Bundesrath 
and 236 in the Reichstag ; Bavaria has respectively 
6 and 48 ; Wurtemherg, 4 and 17 ; Saxony, 4 and 
•23 ; Baden, 3 and 14 ; Mecklenhurg-Schwerin, 2 
and G ; He.sse, 3 and 9 ; Oldenburg, Saxe-\l''eiiiiar, 
and Hamburg, each 1 and 3 ; Brunswick, 2 and 3 ; 
Saxe-Muiningon, Saxe-t'olnirg-Gotha, and Anhalt, 
1 and 2 ; and the remainder I vote in each assembly. 
Alsace-Lorraine ha,s 1.7 votes in the Reich.stag, hiit 
in tlie Bnnde.srath is represented only by 4 eommis- 
.sioner.s (yv'oinmi'ss'fb'c) without votes, appointcil by 
tlie Stattlialter. To assist the Reiclwkanzler in 
managing imperial all'airs, n luimlier of ollices (not 
ministries) have developed in the course of time 
for the dill'erenfc departments of state. 

According to tlie eleventh article of the con.stitii- 
tion, the (ieriiian emperor, witli tlie consent of the 
Bundesrath, can declare war, make peace, enter 
into treaties with foreign nations, and appoint and 
receive ambassadors. If, however, the territory of 
the empire is attacked, lie d<ie.s not reipiire the 
consent of the Bundesrath to declare war, but can 
act independently. Clianges in tlie constitution 
can be eiiected only by imperial law, and tliey are 
lield to be rejected it 14 votes are given against 
them in the Bundesrath. 

Political JVirtics.— There is no imperial rc.spon- 
sihle ministry in Germany, and tlie government 
is independent of change,? in the relative strength 
of the various parties in the Reichstag. For years 
Prince Bismarck formed alliance.? now with’this, 
now witli fcliat Jiarty, according to the aim he 
had in view ; and liis opponents, even when they 
defeated liis measures, had uo thought of supemed- 
ing him in tlie chancellorship. Tlie chief political 
parties in the Eeichstag may he roughly grouped 
under the names Liberal, Conservative, and 
Clerical. Of the first, the National Libentls, a 
party dating from the crisis of 1866, whose object 
is a united Germany on oonstitiitional lines, were 
long the most inllueiitial supporters of Bismarck. 
In 1879, however, they differed from liim on tlie 
qiiestion-s of the new protectionist and military 
policies ; and in consequence they sufl’ei-ed a severe 
defeat at tlie next election. The advanced wing of 
the Liberal party, knoiim as tlie Fortschrittspartci, 
formed a coalition in 1884 with a consideralile 
number of ‘ ,Sece,ssionists ’ from the National Libe- 
rals, and. founded the jireseiit DpAiUch-Frcisimiige- 
jjactei, under the leadei-ship of Eiigen Richter, 
with a radical programme including demands for 
a responsible mimstry, annual budgets, freedom 
of speech, meeting, and press, and payment of 
nienilier.s. Tlie reorganised National Liberal party 


once more aiiproached Bismarck, and, having in 1,888 
joined the Conseri'atives in .support of the govcni- 
inent measures, now forms part of the so-cnlled 
Cai-tdlpartei, or Coalition party. Tlie Conserva- 
tives include the Dcuisclta Konscrcativcn, a dis- 
tinctly reactionary group, and the Pcidsrhc Jlcirhs- 
partd a\- Frei-Konserratiren, best iierhnps described 
ns Liberal-Conservatives, aiming at a fair imperial 
government as the first necessity of their country. 
The Centre or I’ltiaiiiontane p-arty, organised iiy 
Windthovst since 1871, i.s esseiitiillly the Roman 

C. atholio clerical party, and has ofi'ered tlie most 
determined and best-organised rc.sistance to Bis- 
marck. A temporary alli.ance, liowever, with this 
party enabled the chancpllor to carry Ids piu- 
tectioiiist proposals in 1889. The Elsitsser, the 
French party of Alsace, generally vote with the 
Centre. Among the smaller parties the most 
significant is that of tlie Social Democrats, who, 
in spite of all the hostile socialist legislation, rose 
from 2 votes in 1871 to 24 in 1SS4. The smaller 
parties, with special and more private views, are 
known a? Purticularistcn ; they include the Poles, 
aiming at the sepiaration of I’olish Priis.sia froiii 
Germany, Welfen, or Hanoverian royalists, and 
some individual menihers. In 1SS4 the Conserva- 
tives hail 76 votes; in 1887, 129; the Nation.al 
Liberals, 45 and 99 ; the Freisinnige, 104 and 32 ; 
the Centre, 109 and 98 ; the , Social Democrats, 24 
and 11. 

See Statistilc dca DeiUschen Ittichs, published periodi- 
cally by the Imperial St.vtistioal Office, and tlio Statis- 
tisekes Juhrbuch (annually since 1880), The Jahrlmoli 
for 1889 contains an index to the Statistik since 1871. 
Kutzen, Das Deutsche Land (3d eel. 18S0); Bergliniis, 
Deutschland, nnd seine Baeohner (2 vols. 18C0) ; Daniel, 

D. nacli seinen 2 ihiMschen uiid xiolitmhen Vcrlidltnissen 
(2 vols. 6tli ed. 1878) ; Delitseh, Furschumjcti cur D. 
Dinelcs- u, Vulkshiinde (1885); 17euni,\mi, Das Deutsche 
Belch in Gfeor/., Statist., and Tojiorjrapli. Biziehumj (1872- 
74), and Ocog. Lexikon dcs D. lleichs (1883) ; S. liariiig- 
Gould, Germmvj, Past and Frisent (2 vols. 1881); 
liaedcker’s Travellers’ Handbooks ; and the Handbuch 
Siir das Deutsche Lieich, Kih'scbiier’s Staatshandluch, tho 
Staiesniau’s Year-book, and the Almunach de Gotha for 
the cuirent year. On the Constitution, Stork’s Hand- 
buch der Dcutsclnn Ver/ussung (1884). 

Histori/.—Ths earliest information we have of 
the Germans, tlie peoples and tribe.? who dwelt 
among tlie dense forests tliat stretciied from the 
Rhine to the Vistula nnd from the Dannhe to 
the Baltic Sea, comes to us from the Romans, the 
principal authority lieing Tacitus. The term 
Germans is of Celtic origin, tliough it? meaning 
i.s not precisely known. It was in all probability 
hoiToived by the Romans from the Gauls. The 
Geniinii.? were not one homogeneous nation, hut 
a multitude of separate and independent tribes, 
who had racial origin, language, ami .similarity in 
their mode of life for tlieir only links of connec- 
tion. The first tribes of Germanic race to come 
into collision witli the arms of Rome were the 
Gimhriaud Ten tones, who in 113 B.C. had invaded 
Styria, and there met with defeat from tho troop,? 
of the consul Banirius. 'The next Roniau general 
who made trial of their prowess was Ca'sar, Wlien 
in 58 B.O. he began lus campaigns in Gaul, he 
found several hordes of Germans, mostly Slarco- 
manni and Snei'i, settled between the Rhine and 
the Vosges, and even on the western side of these 
hills. Apjpealed to by the Gauls of tlinse regions 
to free them fiom their German oppressors, Cresar, 
ill spite of the redoubtable .stature and strength 
of his eiieiuias, and of their personal valour, infiioted 
a crushing defeat upon their anihitions chieftain, 
Ariovistns, and chased him and his followers aero.?.? 
the Rhine. Then, continuing his campaign, he 
drove hack (55 B.C.) behind tho same river tho.'-e 
tribes that liad settled on its western side in 
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Bel"iuin, and even followed them into their 
original seats in (jerniany in two short cam- 
[laigns. The tranquillity which was estahlishod 
through his exertions was, however, so seriously 
disturbed again hy Id n.o. that Augustus felt it 
necessary to make a serious effort to subjugate 
those troublesome neighbours of Gaul. Accord- 
ingly Tlrusus was sent (12 n.c.) at the head of 
eight legions across the frontier; and in four cam- 
paigns he was so far successful that he suhdued 
the liataviiins, Frisians, and other tribes as far as 
the Elbe, and likewise the Chatti on the Main. 
After the death of Drusns in 0 n.C. Tiberius con- 
riuered the Tencteri ami Usipetes, who lived on the 
Tiiiddle Rhine, and afterwards the Sieambri and 
others settleil on the land.s at its month. In 0 -V.Ti. 
the Work was taken up by Varna ; but Varus, in 
attempting to consolidate the Roman power by 
depriving the German.s of their national institu- 
tions and imposing upon tliem tlin.se of the empire, 
provoked a general revolt of the snliject people.s. 
The animating siiirit of tlii.s patriotic movement 
was -A'lninins (q.v.), chief of the Chernsei, who not 
only overthrew Varus, and .slew him and his legions 
(9 A.n. ) at one blow in the Teiitolmrg Finest, 
hut wifli irresistible (Iriii .swept the Romans before 
him until he had expelled them from German 
soil. The struggle was renewed hy Gei'inaiiicu.s, 
wlio defeated -Vrininins and avenged the Roman 
honmir, but at length, in 16 .v.tj., withdrew his 
legions. Henceforth the Romans contented them- 
selves with guarding tlioir long frontier next 
Germany ; and in this task tiiey succeeded for 
some time as much hy stirring up dissension 
amongst the chiefs of tfieir foeman as hy their 
own military skill. Yet tlioy managed to bring 
the Frisian.s and Batavians under their influence, 
until in 09 a fierce revolt broke out amon^t 
the latter jienple, a revolt wliicli was only nnelled 
after a terrihle struggle. About one hundreit years 
later the Geimans began to reverse the order of 
things. In the period 166-174 Anrelins was 
engaged in heating hack a formidable inctu-sion 
of the ^larcomanui and Quad! into Roman terri- 
tory. From the 3d centnry we no longer read of 
.single tribes, but of great confederations of tribes, 
as the Goths, Alematini, Franks, Frisians, Saxons, 
TImringians, and others. These powerful coui- 
hinalions began to harass the Romans all along 
tlieir frontier line, from the mouth of the Rhine 
to the middle Daimho, attacking the towns and 
forts, and breaking down the walls they had built 
f.o keep this houndaiy. In 37.5 began the movement 
before which Rome eventually sneenmhed. Tlie 
Huns invaded Europe, and hy tlieir coming gave 
rise to wh.at is known as the ‘ Volkerwanderungen ’ 
or * Migrations of the Peoples.’ The races who lay 
ne.xt to Roman territory were being pre.s.sed upon 
more and move hy tliose behind, upon whom the 
full brunt of the Hiinnic attack had fallen, and at 
last they began to pour acro.ss the boundary' in 
.sncli broad deep streain.s that the dams of the 
Romans wore broken completely down before tlieir 
onru.sh. Of the history of Germany itself we learn 
little more that is antlientie until we come down to 
the_ tiine.s of the Frank.s, except that the .Slavic 
nations following in the wake of the Huns seized 
and occupied the lands left vacant hy the German 
emigrants who had gone Romew.ards, and that of 
the confederations still remaining at home in tlieir 
original lands the most important were the Ale- 
niaiiui, tlie Thiiringiana, iSn.\oii.s, Bavarians, and 
Frank.?, The historian turns his attention move 
e.specially towards the I.ast-named, since hy them 
the kingdoms of France and Germany were subse- 
quently formed. See Fb.vnce, .and Franks. 

After the grailu.al expulsion or retirement of 
the Romans from Germany, the country neees- 


.sarily became suhdiviiled into nuinerons petty 
state.?, each governed by its own chief. The 
erection of the Franko-Merovingian empire in 
France had given preponderance to the Franki.sh 
power on both side.s of the Rhine, and when 
Charlemagne sneoeedod in 771 to the German as 
well as the Gallic pos,sessiims of Ills father, Pepin 
the Short, he found himself pos.sossed of an amount 
of territory and a degree of inlliienee which speedily 
enabled him to assert supremacy over the wlinle 
of the west of Germany, wliile his conrpiests over 
the heathen Saxons in tlie north, and the Avars 
who then held I’annonia in the south-east, ex- 
tended hi.-. German dominions from the North Sea 
to the .A.l]is, and from the Rhine .as far as Hungary. 
With CliarlemagTie, ulin received the imperial 
crown at the hands of the ]inpe in SCO, began the 
long line of emperors and kings who occnjiied the 
German throne for more than a thousand years; 
and with him, too, ended the stability of the vast 
fabric which he liad renred on the rnin.s of Roman 
power, for at his death in 814 no membor of bis 
family was cnnqietent to wield tlie imperial sceptre. 
Altliongli hi 84.3 some portions of Ills German 
po.s.ses.sions fell, in accordance witli the treaty of 
Verdun, to his grandson Ludwig, siirnamed ‘the 
German,’ who was recognised as king of Germany 
or East Prancia, the final and ahsolnte partition 
did not take place till 887, when Annilf seized the 
eastern throne. On the extinction, in 911, of the 
degenerate Cavlovingian dynasty in the jiersnn of 
Ludwig ‘tlie Child,’ the provincial rnlcvs, who, 
togetlier with the avelildsliops, bishops, and abbots, 
constituted the chief members of the diet or 
national assembly, arrogated to themselves (in 
imitation of the practice of the nobles of the 
ancient German tribes) the right of electing their 
sovereign, who, however, cnnhl not assume the 
imperial title till he had Been crou'iied hy the 
pojie. At this period there were in Germany five 
nations — the Franks, Saxons, Bai'arians, Swabians, 
and Lovrainers. The Franks, as the descendants 
of those who had conquered the land and founded 
the empire, enjoyed a pre-eminence over tlie others ; 
and licnce, on the extinction of the Carlovinghan 
race, the choice of the princc-oleetors seem.s to have 
fallen almost as a matter of course on the chief of 
the Frank.s, the Duke of Franconia, who reigned 
as king of Germany from 911 to 91S, under the 
title of Conrad I. At his own instigation, Ills 
rival and adversary, Henry, Duke of iSaxony, was 
chosen as his successor, anil proved himself an able 
and warlike prinee. The conquests of this great 
jirliice over the Danes, Slavs, and esiiecially over 
the terrihle .Magyars, were confirmed ami extended 
hy his son and successor, Otho I. (930-973), who 
carried the boundaries of the empire heyoiul tlie 
Elbe and Saalc, and wlio, hy his acquisition of 
Lombardy, laid the foundation of the relations 
which existed for many ages between the rnler.s of 
fierniany and the Ita'li.an nation. Otho’s corona- 
tion-fe.stival ivn.s evenlfiil, ns it forniod tlm ju's- 
cedent for the exercise of those offices wliich, till 
the dissolution of the empire, were regarded as 
connected with the dignity of the secular electors ; 
for on that nccasion, wliile' the emperor dined with 
Iiis three spiritual electors, he was waited upon 
hy the secular princes — the Elector- of Ravaria 
(afterwards of .Saxony) .serving as grand-marshal ; 
of Swabia (afterwards of Bohemia), as grand- 
cuplie.arer ; and of Lorraine (afterward.? of Bran- 
denburg), aa nrcli-cliamherlain. 

Otho II. (97.3-98.3), Otho III. (983-1002), and 
ireiu-y II. (1002-24) belonged to the Honsc of 
Saxoiij', which was succeeded by that of Franconia, 
in the person of Conrad II. (1024-39), an able 
ruler, who added Burgundy to the empire. His 
son .and successor, Henry III. (1039-56), tempo- 
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raiily extended Cxeniiaii .supremacy over Botieiiiia, 
Deiiinark, and HiinH’avy, while he repressed the 
insolence and despotism of the great nobles of 
Germany. And while his stern piety moved him 
to interfere with force in the strife over the papal 
chair, he also gained the respect of his conteinjro- 
raiie.s liy his zeal for jii.stiee and his valour in the 
field. The minority of his son and successor, 
Henry IV. (lOoS-llOG), enabled the nobles to 
lecor’er much of their former power, and to a[pply 
a check to the further consolidation of the imperial 
authority, which had been coit.siderahly extenrled 
unfler the two preceding reigns. Herrry’s constarrt 
quarrels with the astute Gregory VII. entangled 
him iit diliicrrltie.s and rrrortificationa, which culiiri- 
nnted in his Irrrrrriliation at Cana.ssa, and oirly 
enrleil with his life, and which plrrirged Gerrtrany 
into anarchy atrtl disorder. The erirperor’s most 
foritridiihle rival, Rrrilolph of Swabia, was defeaterl 
and slain in lOSO. AVith his son aird successor, 
Herrry V. (110(1-2.)), who made peace with the 
papacy by the Coircordat of Worrn.s in 1122, the 
ittale line of tire Franoorrian dynasty becanre e.x- 
tinct; aird after tire crowir had been worn (1125- 
37) by Lotlrair of Saxoiry, who rrrade a bold 
attempt to recover sottre of the prerogatives of 
which at his election the empire had been deprived 
through papal intrigues, the choice of the electors, 
after a sea.soir of dissension and iirtrigrre, fell upon 
Conrad III. (1138-32), Duke of Franconia, the 
first of the Huhenstauferr dynasty. His reigir, in 
which the civil warrs of the Grr'elplis (q. v. ) ami Gliiiiel- 
lines hegarr, was disti’aeted by the dtsseiisions of the 
great feudatories of the eiitprre, while the strength 
of Germany was wasted in the disiustrorrs Cimsarles, 
in whielr Cotrrad took air active part. On his 
death the electoral college for the first time met 
at Frankfort, wltioli retained the Irotrorrr of being 
the place at which the sovereign was elected and 
crowned till the dissolrrtinn of tire empire in the 
19th century. Frederick I. (1132-90), srrrirarrred 
Barbarossa, 'Duke of Swabia, was, at the recom- 
mendation of his uncle Conrad, chosen as his 
successor, and the spleirdour of Ids reign fitlly 
warranted the seleotiorr. By the force of his 
chai'acter Frederick acquired an influeirce over 
tire diets wliiclr had not been possessed by any of 
Iris irnnrediate preileoessor.s, arrd dirriirg his reign 
marry irnportarrt clrarrge.s were effected in the 
nrutrral relations of the great rhreliies and countias 
of Germatry, while we irow for the first thrre hear 
of the herekitavy right posse.ssed by certain princes 
to exercise the privilege of election. Urrfortunately 
for Gerrrrarry, this great rirorrarch sutfeved the 
irrterests of his Italian dominions to draw him 
away from those of his own country, whilst Iris 
participation itr the Crusades, in which both he 
and the flower of his chivalry perished, rva.s only 
rirerrrorahle for the mrsfortrrnes which it entailed on 
the empire. The interval between the death of 
Frederick Barliaros.sa (1190) and the accession of 
Paulolf I. (1273), the iir.st of the Hapshurg line, 
which, through a female branch, still reigns in 
Austria, was one of constant struggle, internal 
dissension, and foreign wars. Individually, the 
princes of the Hohenstaufen dynasty were popular 
monarchs, their many noble and chivalrous quali- 
ties having endeared them to the people, while 
one of the race, Frederick II. (1212-50), was, 
after Charlemagne, perhaps the most remarkable 
sovereign of the middle a^es ; but their ambitions 
designs on Italy, and their constant hut futile 
attempts to destroy the papal power, were a source 
of misery to Germany, and with Frederick II. 
ended the glory of the empire, till it was partially 
revived by the Austrian House of Hapshurg, His 
son, Conrad IV. (1230-34), with whom the Hohen- 
staufen line ended in Germany, was succeeded, 


after a brief and troubled reign, hy various 
])riiiees, who in turn, or in some ca.ses contem- 
lioraueously, bore the imperial title without exer- 
cising its legitimate fuuction.s nr authority. This 
season of anarchy (known as the Great Interreg- 
miiii ) was terminateil at the accession of Rudolf 1. 
(1273-91), who, hy the destruction of the strong- 
holds of the nobles, and the stiingent enforcement 
of the laws, re.stored order. His chief effort.s were, 
however, directed to the aggrandisement of his 
Austrian jiossessions, which embraced Styria, 
Cariuthia, Carniola, and Tyrol. 

For the next 200 years the history of the German 
empire pre.sents very few' features of interest, and 
may be briefly passed over. Adolf of Nassau, who 
wiis elected to succeed Pwudolf, was compelled in 
1298 to yield the crown to the son of the latter, 
Albert 1. (1298-1308), whose reign is chiefly 
memorable as the period in which llireo Swiss 
cantons, Unterwalden, Sehwyz, and Uri, estab- 
lished their indejiendeuce. After the uiui-der of 
Albert the throne was occupied in rapid succes- 
sion hy Henry VII. (1308-13), who added Bohemia 
to the empire, and, conjointly, hy Frederick III. of 
Austria and Ludwig IV. of Bavaria (1313-47). 
Charles IV. (1347-78) of Luxemhui'g was the 
.succe.s.sfi!l candidate among many livals ; and, al- 
though he attended specially to the interests of 
his hereditaiy pos.ses.sions of Bohemia, hloraida, 
Silesia, and Lnsatia, he did not entirely negdeot 
those of the empire, for which he provided hy a 
written compact, known as the Gulden Bull (1356), 
wliich regaiated the rights, ]irivileges, and duties of 
the electors, tlie mode of the election and coronation 
of the emperors, the coinage, customs, and com- 
mercial treaties of the empire, and the lights and 
obligations of the free citie.s. His son, Wenceslans 
(1378-1400), who was finally deposed, bionght the 
royal authority into contempt, from whioli it was 
scarcely redeemed hy Ktipert of the Palatinate 
(1400-10). The nominal reign of Sigmund ( 1410- 
37), the brother of AVence.slans, would demand no 
notice were it not for his coiiiiection with the 
Council of Constance in 1414, at which Huss was 
condemned, ami which was followed hy the dis- 
astrous Hussite wars. The readiness with which 
Sigmund lent himself to the interests of Henry V. 
of England, and of all other princes who ministered 
to his love of personal display, brought discredit 
on the impe)’ial ilignity, u'hile libs dislionourahle 
desertion of Huss will ever attach ignominy to his 
name. Albert II. of Austria ( 1438-39 ), after a reign 
of less than two years, in wliich he gave evidence 
of great capacity for governing, was succeeded hy 
his consin, Frederick lA^, (1440-93), an accom- 
plished hut avaricious and indolent prince, whose 
chief object seemed to he the aggrandisement of 
the House of Hap.shiirg, with which the title of 
emperor had now become permanently connected 
(see AuSTiii.-t), while he neglected the interests 
of Germany collectively, and snll'ered the Turks 
to make unchecked advances upon its territory. 
Ma.ximilian I. ( 1493-1519), the son and successor 
of Frederick, resembled him in few respects, for he 
was active, andiitions, and scheming, lint deficient 
in steadiness of puirpose. His marriage with Mary, 
the rich heiress of her father, Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, involved him in the general politics 
of Europe, while his opposition to tlie reformed 
faith preached by Luther exasperated tlie reli- 
gious differences which disturbed the close of his 
reign. Maximilian liad, however, the merit of 
iiiti-oduoing many iiupi'ovements in regal'd to tlie 
internal organisation of the state, hy enforcing 
the better adrainisti'ation of the law, establishing 
a police and an organised army, and introducing 
a piostal system. AVith him originated, inoreovei-, 
the special courts of jurisdiction known as the 
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‘ Iiiipevial Cliainlier’ ami the ‘ Aulie Council;' 
ami in hin i-eiyii the enipiie was diviiled into ten 
circles, each under its hcieditary president and its 
hereditary priiice-concoker. Hlaxiiiiiliaii liverl to 
see the bet;imiino of the llefoiniation, and the 
success that attended Luther's preaching; hut the 
linn estahlislunent ill (lennauy of the refoi uied faith, 
and the religious disscnsiuns hy which its success 
n as attendeil, belong princijially to tlie reign of his 
grandson, Charles 1., king of Spain, tlie sou of the 
Archduke Idiilip and of Joanna, the heiress of Sp;un, 
Avho succeeded to the empire under the title of 
Charles V. (151i)-o6). The management of his 
vast possessions iii Sjiain, Italy, anrl the Nether- 
lands, aud the wars with France, iii which he was 
so long implicated, diverted lain from his Genuaii 
territories, which ho coininitted to the care of his 
hrother Ferdinand. The princes of Gcrinanj’ were 
tliu,s left to .settle their religioii.s ditferences among 
tlienisclves, and to rpiell, unaided hy the head of 
the .state, the forinidahle insurrection of tlie peas- 
aiita I h324-2d ), n hicli tlireatened to iinderniine tlie 
very foundations of society, and Mddch had fol- 
lowed close upon the nohle.s’ war (l.'322-23), 
laised hy Uhicli von Hutten and li’raucis von 
.Siekingen in the vain liupe of .‘tecniiiig a more 
niiited\rernian.v under the emperor. The rising of 
the lower ordeis u'as due to the preaching of the 
fanatic Jliiiuei, and other leadens of the sect of 
Anahaptists (rpv.), which had arisen from a jier- 
vei ted interpretation of some of the tenets advanced 
hy Luther, Charles’s determined oiiposition to the 
refoviuevs rendered all settlement of these religious 
dill'cieuces iinpracticabla ; and altliougli, hy the 
aid of Ids ally, Maurice of .Saxony, he broke the 
confederation "of the Protestant priiicesj known as 
the League of Solinialkald, he Avas forced hy his 
former ally to sign the peace of Augslmrg in 1535, 
which gi-anted tolerance to the Lutherans ; and, in 
his di.sgii.st at the complicated lelations in which he 
was placed to both parties, he abdicated in favour 
of his brother l''erdiuaiid_ (15o6-(i-i), who put an 
end to much of tlie religiou.s disseiisiuii that had 
hitherto distracted the empire, hy granting entire 
toleration to the Protestants, Although Ferdinand 
was iiersonally niihl and pacific, his reign was 
tiouhled hy doiiiestic and foreign aggressions — the 
did'erent sects disturbing' the peace of the empire 
at home, Avliile the French and the Turks assailed 
it from abroad. 

During the next fifty years the empire was a 
prey to internal disquiet. Maximilian II. (15G4- 
7U) Ava.s indeed a wise and just prince, hut tlie 
little he rvas able to ell'cct in reconciling the 
adherents of the ditfereiit churches, and in rais- 
ing the character of the impeiial rule, was fatally 
counteracted hy the bigotry and vacillation of 
his son and siicces.Hor, lliidolf IJ. (1576-1612), in 
whose reign Germany was torn hy 'tlie dissensions 
of the opposite leligious factions, while each in 
turn called in the aid of foreigners to contribute 
toAvards the uiiivei's.al an.archy Avhich ciiliiiiuated 
in the Thirty Yeav.s’ IVar, begun under Rudolf’s 
brother and siicoessor Jlatthias (1612-19); con- 
tinued under Ferdinand II. (1619-37), au aide, 
hut emel and bigoted mail ; aud ended under 
Ferdiuand III. (1637-57), by the treaty of AVest- 
phalia, in 16-18. The effect of the Thirty A’’eara’ 
War (q.v.) was to dejiopulate the rural districts 
of Germany, destroy its commerce, burden the 
peoiile Avith” ta.xe.s, cripjde the already debilitated 
poAver of the emperors, aud cut up the empire into 
a multitude of petty states, the rulers of AAdiicli 
exercised ahno.st absolute power Avitliin their own 
territories. Leopold I. (1658-1703), a haughty, 
pedantic man, did not avail himself of the oppor- 
tiinitie.s afforded by jieace for restoring order to 
the state, hut suffered himself to he drawn into 


the coalition against F'ranoe, Avliilst his hereditary 
states Avere overrun hy the Turks, aud Avere in- 
debted for tlicir safety to fcjohicski, king of Poland. 
Although tiicees.i often attended lii.s arni.s, the 
cuiiiiiiig of Louis XIV’. prevented peace from hviiig- 
iiig the emperor any signal advantages ; aud it 
Avas in this reign that Strasburg was attached 
to the Frcnoli emiiire. Tlie reigns of Josepli I. 
(1705-11) and Charles VI. (1711-10), Avith Avliuni 
expiired the male line of the Hapshurg dynasty, 
Avei'e signalised hy the great victories Avon hy tlie 
imperialist geueral, Prince Eugene, in conjunction 
Avith Marlhorougli, over the French, in tlie war 
of the Spanish succession (1702-13). But the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) liruuglit no solid advan- 
tage "to tlie eiiijiire. Tlie disturbed condition of 
Spain ainl Saxony opened new channels for Ger- 
man interference abroad. Germany was further dts- 
ti'acted, .after the death of C'harle.s, hy the di.ssen- 
sious occasioned hy the corttested succe.ssion of Iris 
daughter, iVlaria-Tlieresa, Avhu claimed the empire 
ill virtue of tlie I’l-agniiitic ISauction draAvu up 
by her father in 1713, and tlirouglr liei of her 
liushand, F’ranois I. of Lorraine, after tlreir rival, the 
Bavarian Elector, Charles A’lL, had hy iiicans of 
Prussian aid been elected in 17-12 to tlie imperial 
throne. Charles, hoAi'ever, Ai'as obliged to cede 
his croAvn after a brief occupation of three years. 
Constairt disturliaiiccs, intensified during the (deven 
Veal's’ AV'ar (1756-63), Avlioii Frederick the Gi'eat 
of Prussia maintained his ehaiacter of a skilful 
general at the cxjicnse of tire Austr'inirs, made 
the reign of Francis I. (1713-65) one of trouble 
ami disaster, Joseph II., his son (1765-90), during 
the lifetiiire of Maria- Tlieresa, who retained Jier 
authority over all the Austrian states, enjoyed 
little beyond tire title of enijicror, to Avliieh be 
liad succeeded on Ills father's death. But Avheu 
ho ultimately acquired Jiis mother's vast iialri- 
moiiy he at once cutei'ed iipotr a comse of r'eforms, 
Avhieli were, hoAvevei', jir'emature, and niisuited 
to the cases to Avliich they Avere. aiqilied ; Avhilst 
his attempts to re-estahlish the suiireniaey of the 
imperial pioAver in the south of Germany Aveve 
frustrated bv I’lussian inihienco, 

Leopold tl., after a short reign of two years, 
Ava.s succeeded in 1792 by his son Francis II., Avlio, 
after a serifts of defeats hy tire aniiie.s of the French 
Repmblio, and the adhesion, in 1895, of many of the 
German princes to tlie alliance of li’niucc, Avhich 
led to the suhsemieut formation of the Rlienisli 
Confederation under the protectorate of Napoleon, 
resigned the Gei'iimn ci-oivn, and assumed the title 
of Emperor of Austria. ( See for furtlier details 
Au.stuia, N-vroLiiiiN, Fuance, Phussia, and the 
articles on the other German states.) From this 
jiei'iod till the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15 
Germany Ava.<, almost entirely at tlie nieroy of 
Napoleon, who deposed the established .soA’ereigns, 
and disiiieiuhered their states in favour of liis 
]iartibaiiH and depeiulantb, Avhile he crippled tlie 
trade of the country, and exh.austed its reaourecs 
hy the extortion of snhsidias or contiibiition.s. 
The second iieace of Paris (1814) restored to 
Germany all that had heloiiged to her in 1792; 
and, as a reconstruction of the ohl empire Avas 
no longer possible, those states AA’liicli still maiu- 
tiiiued their sovereignty combined, in 1816, to 
form a German Confederation. Of the 300 states 
into AvUich the empire had once been divided 
there iioav remaiiieil only ,39, a munher Avhich 
Avas afterward.s reduced to 35 hy the extinction 
of sBA'cr.al petty dyiiimties. The diet Avas noAv 
reorganised, and appointed to hold its nieeting.s 
at Frankfort-ou-tho-Maiu, after haA'iiig been form- 
ally recognised by all the allied states as the 
legislative and executive org.an of the Confedera- 
tion ; hut it failed to satisfy the 6x\ioctatiiins of 
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tlje nation, and soon became a mere political tool 
in the hands of the princes, 'who simply made its 
decrees subservient to their own eti'orts for the 
suiiprussion of every progressive nioveinent. Tlie 
fesfcii'al of tlie IVartburg, and the assassination 
of Kotzebue, were seized as additional exensea for 
reaction ; and though the French revolution of 
1S30 so iutluenceil some few of the Gennan states 
as to conipel tlieir rulers to grant written con- 
stitutions to their suhjects, the eitect was tran- 
sient, and it was not till 1848 tliat the German 
nation gave expression, by open insurrectionary 
nio\'enients, to the discontent and the sense of 
oppression which liad long possessed the minds of 
the people. The princes endeavoui'ed by ha.sty 
concessions to arrest the jirogresa of republican 
priucijdcs, and, fully recognising the inefliciency of 
the diet, tlioy gave their .sanction to the convo- 
cation, by a provisional self-constituted assembly, 
of a national congress of representatives of the 
people. Archduke Jolin of Austria was elected 
Vicar of the newiy-organised national governnient; 
luib lie soon disappointed the liopes of the a.ssenihly 
hy his evident attemjits to frustrate all energetic 
action on the side of the parliament, wliile tlie 
speedy success of the anti-repuhliciui party in 
An.sti'ia and Pru.s.sia damped tlie hojie.s of tlie pro- 
gressionists. Tlio refu.sal of tlie king of Prussia 
to accept tlie imperial crown which the parliament 
offered him in 1849 was followed hy the election 
of a piovisioual regency of the cin]>irc ; but as 
nearly lialf the meniher.s liad declined taking part 
in tliese proceedings, or in a previous measure, by 
which Austria had lieeii c.xoluded, liy a single vote, 
from tlie German Goiifederatioii, the iissembly soon 
lap.sed into a state of anarcii.v and impotence, 
U’liieh termhiated in its dissolution. The sangui- 
nary manner in wliieli insurreotionary movements 
had in the meanwliile been .suppressed by Prussian 
troops both in Pi'us.sia and Saxony put an effectual 
end to republican demonstrations ; and in 1800 
Austria and Prussia, after exliiliiting mutual 
jealousy and ill-will whioli more than once seemed 
likely to enil in war, combined to restore the 
diet, tvliose linst act.s were the intorrontion in 
Sle.^wick-Holstein in favour of Denmark, and the 
abolition of the free constitutions of several of the 
lesser states. From that perioil tlie diet became 
tlie arena in wliich Austria and Prussia strove to 
secure tlie supremacy .and cliarniiionship of Ger- 
many ; every measure of public interest was made 
sulj-.ervioiit to the views of one or other of these 
ri\-al powers ; and tlie iSleswick-Holsteiii difficulties 
were tlie principal questions under discussion in the 
federal parliament, down to the rupture between 
Prussia and Austria, and the dissolution of the 
Bund ill 18GG. 

Tile immediate occasion of the irar of 1SG6 was 
the difference that arose between Prussia and 
Austria, after the convention of Gasteln (1865), 
as to the occupation and disposal of the territory 
taken from Denmark in the sliort war of 1864 (see 
Slesivioic). But tiie real grouinhs lay in that 
rii’alry between tlie two states for the leaderehip 
of Germany, the germ of which is as old as the 
time of tlie Great Elector (see Fiiedekick- 
IVlLLiAM), and wliich has .sliown itself at many 
epoclhs of tlieir history. There can lie little doubt 
that tiie feeling of the German people, as distin- 
guished from tiie princes and bureaucracy, had, 
in recent times at least, been in favour of the 
purely German Prussia as their leader, rather than 
Austria. And wlien tlie parliament of Frankfort 
in 1849 offered the imperial crown to the king of 
Prussia, tlie unity of Germany might have been 
secured witliout bloodshed, liad the monareli been 
less scrupulous, or had he had a Bismarck for his 
adviser. But that opportunity being let slip, and 


the incubus of the ‘ Bund ’ being restored, it 
became apparent tliat tlie knot must be cut hy the 
sword. 

By tlie treaty of Gasteiii Austria and Pmssia 
agreed to a joint occupation of tlie Elbe duchies ; 
liut to prevent collision it was judged ]irudent 
tliat Austria should occupy Holstein, and Prussia 
Sleswick. Already a ditt'erence of policy liad begun 
to sliow itself ; Prussia was believed to have the 
intention of annexing the duchies ; wliile Austria 
began to favour tlie claims of Prince Frederick of 
Augustenhiirg. In the nieantiiiie, both nations 
were making ready for tlie struggle ; and Italy, 
looking upon the quarrel a.s a precious opportunity 
to strike a blow for the liberation of Veuetia, had 
secretly entered into an alliance witli Prussia. 

In the sitting of the German diet, June 1, 1866, 
Austria, disregarding tlie convention of Gnsleiii, 
placed the whole matter at the disposal of tlie 
Bund, and then proceeded to convoke the .states 
of Holstein ‘to assist in the settlement of the 
future destination of the dueiiy.’ Prussia pro- 
tested against tliis as an insult and a violation of 
treaty; demanded the re-e.stahlisliiiient of the joint 
occupation ; and, wliile inviting Austria to send 
troops into Sleswiok, marched troops of her own into 
Holstein. Instead of re.sponding to this iindtation, 
Austria withdrew her forces altocetlior from Hol- 
stein, imdcr jirotest ; and then, oalliug attention to 
this ‘ act of violence ' on the part of Prussia, pro- 
jiosed tliat tlie diet Kliouid decree ‘federal execu- 
tion ’ again.st the enemy of tlie emjiire. This event- 
ful resolution was carried liy a great majority on 
the 14tli June 1866; Hanover, Saxony, Hc&,se- 
C’as.sel, and Hesse-Daniistadt voting for it. The 
resolution liaving passed, the Prussian plenipo- 
tentiary, in the iiiuiie of liis government, declared 
the German Confederatiim dissolved for ever, and 
immediately withdrew. 

Tliereupou identical notes were sent by Pi'ussia 
to the courts of Saxony, Hauover, and He6.se-Ca6sel. 
Tlio terms were not accepted, and the Prussian 
troops at ouco took military possession of the three 
kingdoms without resistance. War was now de- 
clared against Austria; the Prns.rian ho.sfc, imm- 
heiing in all 225,400 men, witli 774 guns, invaded 
Bohemia at three several points. Tlie Au.strians, 
who had been surprised in a state of ill-organised 
unreadmoss, liad assembled an army of 262,400 
men and 716 guns; and the greater portion of 
these were stationed, under General Benedek, 
lieliind the Itieseiigehirge, expecting tlie attack 
from .Silesia. The Prussian armies meanwhile 
cr(i.ssod tlie Erzgebirge riltliout opposition, drove 
tlie Austrian army steadily and quickly hack 
with heavy losses, and, after ellecting a junction, 
moved steadily forward to meet the Austrian army, 
now concentrated between Sadowa and Kdnig- 
gi'iltz. Here, on July 3, was fought the decisive 
liattle. The Austrian cavalry made heroic efforts 
to turn the tide of victory ; hut the stern trained 
valour of the Prussians, armed with the till tlien 
little known hreecli-loading ‘needle-gun,’ was 
invincible, and the Austrian army was broken and 
dissolved in precijiitate iligbt. The Prussians lost 
upwards of 9000 killed and wounded ; the Austrian 
loss wai3 16,235 killed and wounded, and 22,684 
prisoners. After this decisive defeat, which is 
known as the battle of Ktiniggrittz or Hadowa, 
all hope of staying tlie advance of the Prussians 
with the army of Benedek was at an end ; a truce 
rvas asked for, hut refused ; and not till the 
victorioms Prussians liad pmshed forward towards 
Vienna, whither Benedek had drami his beaten 
forces, ivaa a truce obtained through the agency of 
the emperor of the French, the peace of Pr.ague 
(August 20). Italy (q. v.), though more than lialf- 
incUned to .stand out for tlie aession hy Austria of 
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the Trentino, as well as Venetia, reluctantly agreed 
to the armistice (August 12). 

A brief campaign sufficed for the defeat of the 
minor states of Ciermany tliat had joined Austria 
— viz. Bavaria, Wurteiiiberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Darm.stadt; and, after peace bad at last been 
arranged, some of tlieni were forced to submit to 
a certain loss of territory. Saxony only escaped 
incorporation with Prussia tlirougli the resolute 
opposition of Austria supported by Prance ; but the 
little kingdom, like all the other states that liad 
taken arm.s again.st Prussha, rvas foiced to imy a 
heavy war indemnity. Even the little principality 
of Keues had to pay 100,000 tlialers into tlie fund 
for Prussian invalids. The states north of the 
Main which had taken up arms against Prussia 
were completely incorporated — viz. Hanover, Hesse- 
C'assel, Nassau, Frankfort, and a small portion of 
Hesse- Darmstadt, as well as Sleswick-Holstciii and 
Lauenhurg ; and tlie other states nortli of tiie Main 
were united w’ith Pnissia in a confederacy of a 
more intimate nature than before existed, called 
the North Gannaii Confederation. 

Austria, by the treaty of Prague (20tb August 
1866), w'as completely e.xcliided fiom participation 
in the new organisation of tlie German state.^, ami 
formally agreed to tlie .surrender of Venetia to 
Italy, to tlie incorporation of Blea wick- Holstein w'ith 
Prussia, and to the new arrangements made by 
Prussia in Germany. A portion of the liftli article 
of this treaty secured that, it the ‘ inhabitants of 
the nortliern districts of Sle.swick declare, by a free 
vote, tlieir tle.sire to be united to Denmark, tiiey 
shall be ve.storad accordingly j ’ but this was with- 
drawn in 1878 by secret treaty between Anstrla aud 
Germany. Though losing no territory to Prussia, 
Austria had to pay 40 millions of thalers for the 
expeti.se of the war. 

Tlie North German Confederation, as thus con- 
stituted, possessed a common parliament, elected 
by universal suftvage, in which each state was re- 
presented according to its population. The first or 
con.stitnent parliament met early in 1867, and 
adopted, with a few inodifloations, the oonstitution 
proposed by Count Bismarck. The new elections 
then took place, and the first regular North German 
parliament met in September 1867. According to 
this con.stitution, there was to be a common army 
and fleet, under the sole command of Prussia ; a 
common diplomatic representation abroad, of neces- 
sity little else than Prussian ; aiul to Prussia also 
was entrusted the management of the posts and 
telegraphs in the Confederation. 

The southern German states which up to this 
point had not joined the Bund, were Bavaria. 
Baden, IVurfceinuerg, Hesse-Dariiistadt, and Liech- 
tenstein. with a joint area of 43,990 so, m, , and a 
total population (1866) of 8,524,460. But, though 
these states were not formally nierabers of the 
Bund, they were so practically, for they were 
bound to Prussia by treaties of alliance offensive 
and defensive, so that in the event of a war tho 
king of Prussia w'onld have at his disposal an 
armed force of uprvards of 1,100,000 men. 

During the next few years the North German 
Confederation was employed in consolidating and 
strengthening itself, and in trying to induce the 
southern states to join the league. The Zollvei'ein 
(g.v.) was remodelled and e.xtended, until by the 
year 1868 every part of Germany was a member 
of it, with the exception of the cities of Hamburg 
and Bremen, and a small part of Baden. This paved 
the way for the formal eirtrance of the southern 
states into the confederation ; but they stiU liung 
back, though the ideal of a united Germany was 
gradually growing in force and favour. 

In the spring of 1867 a war between Prussia and 
France seemed imminent, from difficnlties arising 


out of the occupation of Luxemburg by tho former ; 
but by the good offices of the British government 
a congre.ss of the gi-eat powers (Italy included) 
was assembled at London, at which an arrange- 
ment satiafactory to both nations was amicably 
agreed upon, Luxemburg remaining in tlie posses- 
sion of the king of Holland. It was evident, Imw'- 
ever, that hostilities had only been postponed, and 
on both sides extensive military preparations were 
carried on. 

In 1870 the long- threatened war between Prussia 
aud France broke out. On July 4 of tliat year the 
provisional government of Spain elected Prince 
Ijemiold of Hohenzolleni, a relative of King William 
of Prussia, to fill their vacant tlirone. This step 
gave the greatest umbrage to the French govern- 
ment; and though by the advice of William I, of 
Pnissia Prince Leopold resigned lii.s candidature, 
it was not satisfied, but demanded an assurance 
that Prussia would at no future period sanction his 
claims. Tiiis assurance Wie king refused to give ; 
and on tlie lOtli of Jnlj^ the emperor of the French 
proclaimed war against Pnissia. Contrary to the 
expectation of France, tlie .southern German states 
at once decided to support Prms.siaand the northern 
states, and placed their armies, which ivere event- 
ually cmiimaiuled by the Crown-prince of Pni.ssia, 
at the disposal of King William. 

By the end of July the forces of both countries 
were congregated on the frontier. Napoleon, how- 
ever, lost a fortnight in delays after the declaration 
of war, ami it wa.s discovered tliat tho Freiicli army 
was by no means in a state of satisfactory prepara- 
tion, white the Germans weie splendidly organised, 
and iiiueb superior in number. The result was 
that the French, in.stead of maroliiiig to Berlin as 
they antici])ated, never crossed the Rlihie, and had 
to fight at a disadi'antage in Alsace and Lorraine. 

On August 2 the French obtained .some trilling 
BuccebS at Smu-briick, but the i'a))idly folloM’ing 
battles of Woissonhurg (August 4), Worth, and 
Spichereu (both August 6) were important Ger- 
man victories. The Geminn advance was hardly 
checked for a moment, though the losses on both 
sides were very heavy, The battle of Gravelotte, 
in wliicli King M'illiam commanded in person, was 
fought on the IStli ; and, tliougb the Gernians 
siiftered immense ]ob.s. they' iveru again victorious, 
and forced Bazaiiie to shut liiimself up in Metz. 
The Emperor Napoleon and Maishal MacMalion in 
vain attempted to proceed' to the relief of Bazaine. 
They were surrounded at Sedan, and completely 
defeated with heavy loss. The emperor surren- 
dered on the 2d September, witli bis whole army, 
about 90,000 men, and was scut ns a prisoner into 
Germany. By the IQtli of September the Prussians 
had reached Paris, and commenced a vigorous siege. 
Straslmrg capitukated on the 27tli after a severe 
bombardment ; and on 28th October Bazaine sur- 
rendered Metz with an army of 6000 officers and 
173,000 wen, 400 piece.s of artillery, 100 mitrailleuses, 
and 53 eagles. Verdun capitulated on the 8th 
November ; Thioiiville followed on the 24th ; after 
which there were several capitulations of lesser 
importance. 

The Frenoh niade extraordinary ellorts to raise 
armies and relieve Paris, but, with the exception of 
a momentary gleam of success on tlie Loire, they 
met with nothing hut severe defeats. Of these may 
he mentioned tlie liattle of December 3 in the Forest 
of Orleans, and that of Le Mans, January 12, in 
which contests Prince Frederick-Charles took alto- 
gether 30,000 prisoners. After numerous unsuc- 
cessful sorties, and enduring great sufferings from 
famine, Paris surrendered on the 29th of January, 
and the war was virtually at an end. The French 
army of the east, 80,000 strong, under Bourhaki, 
was compielled to retire to Switzerland on the 31st. 
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By the peace of Frankfort. (May 10, 1871) France 
Nv'iiH condemned to pay a war indeiimity of 5 mil- 
liards of francs, or £200,000,000 ; and tl>e province 
of Alsace, along with the German part of Lorraine, 
was ceded to Germany. 

A very important re.sult of the war was to com- 
plete the fusion of the northern and southern state.s 
of Germany. The southern state.s joined at once 
in the war against France; in November of 1870, 
Baden and He-sse leading the way, they all became 
memher.s of the German Confederation ; and next 
month the re-estahli.shnient of the German einpive 
was almost unanimously resolved, with the king 
of Prussia as hereditary emperor. It was at 
Versailles, on 18th January 1871, that the king 
was proclaimed enii)eror of Germany. 

The new Gerinau empire set vigorously to work 
to organise itself a.s a united federation, under the 
skilful leadership of Prince Bismarck, who was 
appointed Eeichskanzler or Imperial Chancellor. 
Almu.st at once it found itself involved in the 
eccle.siastieal contest with the Church of Home, 
known as the. ‘ Knlttirkampf, ’ which liad previously 
hegun in Prussia. The origin of the struggle wiis 
an effort to vindicate the right of the state to inter- 
fere, somewiiat intimately, with the behaviour, 
appointments, and even educational affairs of all 
religious societies in the conutiy. The Jesuits 
were expelled in 1872, and Pope Pius IX. retorted 
by declining to receive the German amba.s.sador. 
The famous Falk nr IMay Law.s were passed in 
Prus.sia in 1873-4-0, and some of their provision-s 
were extended to the empire. Several German 
prelates, refusing oliedienoe, were expelled from 
Germany ; and the disorganisation in ecclesiastical 
atfairs liocame so serious that the Reichstag passed 
a law in 1874 making marriage a civil ri5‘. The 
poiie issued an encyclical declaring the Falk laws 
invalid, and matters seemed for a time to be 
at a deadlock. On the election of a new pope, 
Leo XIIL, in 1878, attempts were made to arrange 
a oomproinise between tlie empire and the papal 
see. Falk, the Prus.sian ‘ ICultus ’-niinkter, re- 
signed in 1879, and certain inodilioationa were made 
in the obnoxious laws in 1881 and 1883. Bismarck 
took a further step towards Cauossa in 1885 when 
he proposed the pope as arbiter Ijetween Germany 
and Spain in the dispute as to the pnssession of the 
Caroline Islands ; and lie practically owned him- 
self beaten in the concessions which he granted in 
revisions of the politico-eoclesinstioal legislation in 
1886 and 1887. Another semi-religious difficulty 
which demanded government interference was the 
social persecution of tlie Jews i^Judanhetza), which 
reached a climax in 1880-81. 

In more strictly political affiiii-s the rapid spread 
of socialism excited the alarm of the government. 
Two attempts on the life of tlie emperor (in 
IMay and June 1878) were attributed more or less 
directly to the Social Democrat organisation, and 
gave tlie signal for legislative measures conferring 
very extensive powers upon the administration to 
be used in suppressing the inlluenoe of socialism. 
These socialist laiv.s, though limited in duration, 
have invariably been renewed (sometimes with 
added stringency) before tlieir validity expired: 
in 1889 several of tlie most important towns of 
the empire were in what is called ‘ the minor state 
of siege ' for police purposes, and a new permanent 
sooialrst law was carried by government in Novem- 
ber of that year, A plot, ha 2 )pily futile, to blow 
up the emperor and other German rulers at the 
inauguration of the National blonuinent in the 
Niederwald in 1883 was considered by government 
to i ustify its repressive measures. Prince Bismarck, 
however, was not content with repressive measures; 
he has endeavoured by improving the condition of 
the working-classes to out the ground from beneath 


the feet of the socialistic propagandists. The 
aeknowledgnient in the eiiiperoi'^s message to the 
Reichstag in 1881, that the working-clas.ses have a 
right to be considered by the state, was followed 
by laws compelling employers to insure their work- 
men in case of sickness and of accident, and by 
the iiiti'odiictioii ( 1888 ) of eomimlsory insurance for 
workmen against death and ohl age — measures that 
have been by some called ‘ &tate-.socialiam. ’ 

The energetic coimiiercial policy of government 
also, which since 1879 has been strongly protection- 
ist, has its springs in similar con.sideration.s; and the 
recent colonial policy, which began in 1884 with the 
acquisition of Angra Pequefia, may he considered 
to he stimulated partly by the desire to gratify 
the national self-respect, and partly to provide new 
outlets under the German flag for the surplus popa- 
lation, and new markets for the home manufactures. 
None of the German colonies as yet, however, either 
in Africa or the Paeille Ocean, have pioved of any 
great commercial value. The assembling of the 
Congo Congress at Berlin in 18S5 fitly marked 
Germany’s admission to the list of colonial powers. 
On the maintenance and improv'ement of the army 
and navy the German government has bestowed 
the most unremitting care, urged esiiecially by the 
attitude of the ‘ Revanche’ party in France, though 
hitherto the imperial policy has been entirely pacific. 

Considerable parliamentary friction has been 
caused more than once by the unwillingness of 
the Reichstag to vote military supplies to the 
amount and in the manner demanded by the 
emperor and chancellor. Tlie latter desire to liave 
practically a free hand in military matters, while 
the national parliament seeks to exeioise a consti- 
tutional control over the army resemhling that 
illustrated in Great Britain by the annual jlutlny 
Act. _A compromise was effected in 1874 in virtue 
of which the militaiy strength was fixed and the 
supplies granted for periods of seven years at a 
time. In 1886 the government proposed to ter- 
minate the current Sejitciinat in 1887 instead of 
in 1888, and to immediately add largely to the 
peace strengtli of the army. On the rejection of 
the hill the Reichstag was dissolved (January 
1887) by the emperor and an appeal made to the 
country, The Iron Chancellor still [jossessed the 
confidence and the gratitude of the people,, and 
the new' elections in February 1887 resulted in a 
ciTishing defeat for the opponents of the govern- 
ment, notably the Freisinnige and the Social 
Democrats. One of the most remarkable features 
of this election was a letter written by tlie poiio 
in favour of the army bill, for which he suhse- 
q^uently received a j’lnVl jjiv quo in a furlher 
modificafion of the May law.'s. The Military 
Sentennate Bill was immediately passed, and w’as 
followed in 1888 by a Jililitary Organisation Bill, 
wliich made several changes in the conditions of 
service in the landrvelir. The subsequent budgets 
show an enormous increase in the e.xtraordinary 
military expenditure. While thus seeking peace 
by preparing for war, Germany has not failed to 
use diplomacy for the same end. 

A personal nieetinjj of the emperors of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia in 1872 w'ns considered a 23roof 
of a political alliance [DrciJcaiserhiind ) ; and, when 
Russia drifted somew'hat apart from Germany in 
1878, an offensive and defensive alliance was formed 
between Austria and Germany in 1879, Italy 
afterwards entered this Triple Alliance. Germany’s 
influence on the Eastern Question was recognised 
in 1878, when the plenipotentiaries of the powers 
met at the Congress of Berlin. 

On 9th March 1888 the Emperor 'William I. died. 
His son Frederick, at that time suffering from a 
cancerous affection of the throat, immediately issued 
a 2 U'oclaniation, in which he promised to consider 
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‘new and iinquei'tiDnalJe national need-^,’ and it 
was nnderintood and to .^orne extent felt that a more 
lilieval era had conuuenced. The new enniuior, 
however, died on lotli June, and lYUliam II., liis 
bun, who bueceeded, at once I'ecuned to the policy 
of William I. and Prince lli.-.tnarok. hluch painful 
excitement M as cau.bcd by a medical dispute as to 
the natnie and cause of the late empeiur’s fatal 
illue.-j5., Mhicdi speedily developed into a party 
question, disciib.sed on both .sidci with virulent 
acrimony. The latter part of 18SS and the year 
ISSO were devoted liy the yoiin'; emperor to visiting 
the courts of .seveial of his fellow-.soveiei”us in 
Europe, tlermaiiy continued to e.xtend her colonial 
empire, nut, however, without coming to blow.s 
with the native.s ; and in Samoa became tempor- 
arily involved in liostilities with one of the chiefs. 
Dillieulties on the ea&t coa.st of Africa led in 1888 
to a blockade by the British and Geriuan lleet.s to 
prevent the importation of amis and to check the 
shiv e-trad«. This lasted until October 1881). 

See iTIoviiniicafn (ilermaiike i/islorica, edited by Pertz, 
Waitz, &c., a national work begun in 1810 and still un- 
finished; ‘Deut-iclie Gescliichte,’ by Dahn, Dove, &:c., in 
Giesehrecht's Geschickic tier Euivpaiackotlituaten {Got\m, 
ISSj ct SLq.) ; ^V. hlcnzel, Geschichte der UeiitiChea. (5tli 
cd, 0 vols. iStutfc. 18 jj ; Eng, trau-.. Lonil. 1818-49); D, 
Muller, Guciiichtc tics Ei'ithchtm VoUts (11th ed. Berlin, 
1884) ; .Staoke, DeuUche Gctchic/tle {Leiu. 1880-81h 
Treitsohke, Eciiische Geschichte im ItKen Juhrhmiiu-t(o 
v’ols. Leip. 1S70 U ity.) ; Ilanke, liettL ( itschichie im EciUdtw 
dll- Jierui-mittioii (Otli ed. 6 vols. 1880-82; Eng. trails. 
184,5-47) ; Jlullor's Fohtiaohe Geaehkhte der_ Gcijeimart 
(ail annual historical rogistur; with a resunie translated 
into English by Peteis, 1.870). Alsu works by Enden, 
K. li. Menzcl, Loo, Waitz, Souohay, Siigenlieim, &o. ; see 
also under Fbediuick the Gue.vt, Thiuti' yu-uia’ War, 
UlsM.incK, and other special articles. 

Works in EngUsli: J. Piryco, Holii Roman Empire 
(7th ed. 1884) ; J. Siine, Sisiorii of Gcnianp (1874, in 
Fieeman’s ‘Historical’ series); 0. T, Lewis, Eistory of 
Girmany (1874): fci, Baring-Gould, Ua-iuany, Present 
and Past (2 vols. 1870); Baring-Gould and Gilman, 
Germany (ISSC, ‘Story of the Nations’ scries); S. 
Wliitmaii, Imptrial Germany (1889); Ofieial {German) 
Aceount of Franco-German War, translated by Major 
L'larke (1872-84) ; Seeley's Life of iJtcin (1879); and see 
under special articles. 

L.vNiiU.iaE .VXD Liteii.vtuke.— T he iiuiueioub 
dialects which weie spoken by the dilfereut cou- 
federucies and triheb of ancient Uennany were all 
derivatives from one hrancli of the Aryan or ludo- 
Gcmiaiiie family of languages, which seiiaratetl 
from the paren’t .stuck at a very early lieriod, 
allhougli buhsequeutly to the .sepaiation of the 
Celtic. We can trace the co-e.xisteiioe of the two 
branches of Teutonic speecli known a-s Low German 
and Iligli Genuaii as far hack as the 7tli century, 
hut there is no evidence to sliow that they e-visted 
as common uniform languages, from which their 
variou.sly uiodiliecl dialects were respectively 
derived. According to hlax Milller, there never 
was one common Teutonic language, which 
diverged into two streaius; while the utmost 
vv e can venture to assert in regard to the various 
High ami Low German dialects is that they lespec- 
tively iiassed at dift'ereut times through the same 
&tage.s of grammatical development. The High 
Gemiau hiaiich — which was spoken in the dialects 
of Swabia, Bavaria, and Franconia — may be classi- 
fied under tluee periods — the Uld High German, 
dating fiom tlie 7th century and extending to 
the period of the Crusades, dr the 12tb century ; 
the Middle High German, beginning in the 12tli 
cuiitiuy and continuing till the Kefonnation ; 
and the New High German, dating from Luther’s 
time to our own days. This New High German does 
not represent the victory of any one High German 
dialect over the others ; it is rather the result of 
a coniprouiise, which arose in the public tribunals 


of the einpiie. Luther found this couipromise- 
siieech best suited to his purpose iii tiauslating 
tlie Bible, and his selection ot it ellectually con- 
lirmed it in its literarv buprcinacy. The cliief 
modem Higli German dialects _aie^ the Lavanan, 
bpoken vvlth variations in Bavaria, SiiLhiirg, Tyrol, 
Uiiper and Lower Austria, and atyria; Bwahion, 
spoken iu Y’urtemherg and the adjacent parts of 
Ijcivaria ; aiul tlie Aleniciiiiiic, hpoken in Also.ee, i 
tlie boutli of Iladeii, aiul (ierinan S;jvitzerlaud. 
The Saxon, Thuringiaii, Silesian, Fiauconian, 
and other Higli German dialects are grouped to- 
gether as Middle Geimaii dialects. Each of these 
has a living literature of its own. Low Gernian 
embraced two main blanches, Lower hianconian 
and Uhl Saxon. The former, in which we have 
a fragment of a Oth-eentury tianslation of the 
Psultcr, develojied a tolerably ricli liter atnic in 
tlie IStli century, wliich subsequently gave biitli 
to tlie Dnleli and Flemish tongues. Tlie oldest 
UteiaiT niumuneut of Old Siixoii also belongs to 
tlie nt'li century; it is a Christian ejiio known as 
Der Mdianil{t{.\'.)—i.o. The Healer or Saviour. Old 
Saxon developed into hliddle Low Gorniaii after tlie 
ISLli centniv, witli a coidoiis enongli literature, of 
wliieli /■’crnt'/rc Vas {eircii 1490), a Liauslatioii from 
tlie Uutch branch, is the most iiiipoitant relic ; niid 
theie aic traces of poiuilar Low Geiniau literature 
down to the 17tb eeiitury. The chief extant 
dialects are the Frisian (q.v.) and Platt-Deutsch 
(ij.v.). In addition to the various dialects Mhich 
are eominonly included under the heads of High 
and Low German, an inijiortaut evidence of the 
eultiv ation of n form of Ueniiau dillering equally 
from the High and Low gronp.s lias been iiveseived 
to ns iu the Gothic translation of the Bible, 
which was made in the 4th century by Bishop 
Ullilas. See Goths, Philology. 

The diffusion of Christianity among the Geriunnic 
tribes had the cll'ect both of .supjircssing the use 
of the Ilmric characters that had been common 
to them and of changing the cliar'acler of their 
liteiatuie, for, instead of the lieroio sagas and 
‘beast-eiiics ’ ( Tkicr-cjios) of a sangniirai'y paganism, 
scriptural jjarajihrascs, legcird.s, and hymns were 
now selected; while the aneiont systcui of allitera- 
tion by degree.s gave place to the rliyiriing arraiige- 
iiiciifc of the Latin versification eoriinion iu the 
early periods of the middle ages. Charlemagne 
himself made a collection of Geimau jiopular 
poetry ; and under his snccessovs in the 9th and 
10th centuries home of the heroic ejiics dating fionr 
heathen times were written down(e.g. the //rVife- 
bruudslied), while the matter of otlieis I'cceived 
a Latin dress at the hands of nionlcish [loets. 
Lnder the Kaxon orniierois Latin liecamo tire 
language of the court, the chureli, and the law, 
while German was left entirely to the pooiile, 
down to the Irrst flouiisliirig period of German ^ 
poetry nnder the eiuperors of the Iluheiistaufen 
line. The Italian wars of this dyna.styi the stir- 
ring events of the Crusades, and the iiitorconrse j 
with the chivalry of Franco and Italy kindled a 1 
love for litei'atnre and romance in the piince.s and ' 
nobles of Germairy. The vemacnlar dialects were j 
once more used for literary purpose.s, e.spcciiilly the ' 
Swabian or oourt-ijpeeclr. Many, liotli nobles and ' 
men of lower degree, belonged to Lire order of tire ^ 
Minnesimger (or Hirigers of Love), wlro roamed j 
from castle to ca.stie and from court to court, 
exhausting tbeir- ingenuity in devisiitg new pre- 
sentments of their usual subject, the romantic 
passion of love, and in inventing' new and elabo- 
rate forms of ver.sirioaLioii, Tire epic subjects 
chiefly selected during the 13th and 14th centuries, 
liy both courtly and popular singers, were based 
on the history of Troy, the deeds of Alexander the 
Great, the legendary lore of Charlemagne aird his 
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pftlailiiis, and Kin;^' Arthur aud liis kiiiglih, and of 
the Sanyrael; and it is to this peiiud that we must 
refer tlie Nihdinnjoi Lied aud Iriidi'im, wliicli lank 
as the greatest treasures of Genniui national Utera- 
tiii'e. ft n'as to tliese tales of Parzival, Lohengrin, 
and the Nihelungen that Itiehard Wagiiei turned 
in his efforts to ciuate a national school of iiiusic- 
dranni in the 19th century. Among the most 
successful runiaiitic and epic poets aud iiiiime- 
siiiger.s heloiigiiig to the Swahian period we 
may specially indicate Heinrich von Vcldeke, 
Gottfried of Stiiishurg, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, 
liartinann von der Aue, Ncidhart of Havai-ia, 
'Wolfram von Escheuhaeh, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Tlic 
Kviatj uif der Wartburij, which has been classed 
anions the didnetio poems of this age, relates a 
mythical conte.st of poetic skill between the three 
last named. Tlie taste for tlie Thicr-epos received 
a neir impetim among the jjeojile iu the middle 
of the 12th cButiiry hy the re-translation, from the 
]’’ronch into German, of the ancient ])oem of 
licitihcird L'ttchs, which, aecouliiig to the distin- 
gulshed pliilologisfc Jakoh Grimm, originated with 
the Frankish tribes, who carried it with them when 
they eivAseil the llliine and fonnded an empire 
in Gaul, aud from whom it was diffused among 
the neighbouring' trihe.s of uoithern France and 
Flandeis. German now began to he used for 
public proclamations and iu collections of laws, 
of which the (123U) and the 

h'chiriibentipionel (1270) ;ue the most notewoithy. 

The period which succeeded the decline of 
chivalry was marked hy a tlioroiigh neglect, 
among tlie higher classes, of national literature, 
whicli thus fell into tlie hands of the ^leople. 
Yet some few chrunieles, among which may 
he mentioned those of Liiuhurg, Alsace, anil 
Thiiihigia, were composed iu the century fronr 1330 
to 1130. This was the age of the dfeistersunger, or 
arli.siui-]K)ots, who formed themselves into guilds 
like their trade guilds, aud oompo.sed their verses 
in conformity witli the .strict guild rules. ‘ Meister- 
gesaiig’ was at its zenith at the era of tlie 
Heformation j its ino.st famous repre.soutative was 
Hans Hachs, tlie shoemaker of Nureiaherg, who 
also Wrote epics, fables, and dialog ue-pieee.s. The 
most honourable jdace ainoug the pioneer cultiva- 
tors of German prose-writiug belongs to IMeister 
Eckhart, Tanler, 8uso, and tlieir followers, the 
mystics. To this age belongs also the great mass 
of the VolJcdicdcr, or national halhuls, in which 
Germany is specially rich ; the fables and satiies of 
Brandt ( NarrenschiJ}\ or Hhip afFuuls) and Muriiev, 
and the romances of the satirist Johann Fiscliait. 
Host of the Vulksbuehcr too, such as Dio J/cfu.vfnc, 
Die llaimomkinder, Kaiser Uctariaiius, IViguluis, 
Ttjll Eulcnspicijel, Dr Faust, and Die Hohlldbiirgcr, 
were written in the loth and Kith oentuvies to meet 
the demand of the jieojjle for imaginalive literature. 
The mysteries and ])assioii-plays, which were at 
their height in the 15th ccntiiiy, and still linger at 
Uboraiumergau, iu Upper Bavaria, aud one or two 
other places, may be said to have given origin to 
the Gernrnu drama, which lui inhered among its 
earliest cultivatoi-s Sach.s, llebliulin, and Ayrev. 
The close of the loth century produced several 
satires on the clergy and numerous theological 
writings for and against the tottering power of the 
liomi.sii Cliurcli. 

The writings of Luther, particularly his trans- 
lation of the Bible, which lixcil a literary language 
for the Germans, and the works of Uliicli von 
Hutteii , ZwingU, and of many of the other reformers, 
■were, however, the most imjiortaut events in the 
history of German literature from the close of the 
loth to tire middle of the 16th century. But Luther 
addressed himself to the minds of his countrymen 


not iiieiely through his pideinical wiiting-, hut also 
hy these iiohle hymns ■which, since his day, have 
constituted one of the greatest literary tieasures 
of the kind. Many beautiful Kirehcn-licdcr, or 
clmreli &oiig.s, were conipe.sed during the next 
centuries; to the 17Lh belong those of Gerhardt, 
Franck, and Scheillei, W'hfi niiiy he counted among 
the best hynin-w'iitei.s of Geimany. Nor should 
the lloman Catholic hymns of Aiigelus Silesius he 
passed over. The example of Luther as a writer of 
jnose German was laudaldy followed by ,Seha.stiaii 
Franck iu his historical books, hy the mystic 
Jacob Boiime, and Arndt, the most widely read 
religious lyriter of the 16th century. 

Tlie fervent eff'usioii.s of the devout aud elo- 
(jiieiit reformers were followed hy a period of 
literal'}' degeneration and stagnation, wliieli is in 
a gieat measure to he ascribed to the demoralising 
effects of the Thirty Yeais’ 'IVar, when Geiuiaiiy 
was a ]>rey to all the evils insejiarahle from civil 
strife, fostered by foreign iiiterfeience. The indirect 
result of this [lei'iod of anarchy was to i[iieiich the 
national spiiit and vitiate the pupidar taste; for, 
while the petty courts aped the habits. Language, 
aud literature of A^'ersailles, tlie lower urdeis forgot 
tlieir oivn literature, iritli its I'icli tieasures of 
legends, tales, and ballads, and aecpiiied a taste for 
the coarse camp-songs impoited by foreign meieen- 
aries, and tlie immoral lomauces borrowed from 
iinpiiic Fieiieh and Italian sources. Almost the 
only names that break this hairen wilderness are 
Mosclierosch, a .satiiisi ; Uriimnelshaii,sen, who has 
left vigoioiis pictures of the Thirty Years’ IVar; 
and Aliraliam a 8aiita Clara, a satirical preacher, 
possessed of both wit and Immoitr. 

M’hat is known as the iiisL Silesian seliool of 
Gei'iiiau jioetrywas formed under the influence of 
the correct hut cold Opitr. (15U7-1C39) ; anil ho 'ivas 
stiumelily &n 2 )i)ortPd by the lyiie poet Floniiiig and 
the eiiigrammatist Logan. The .succeeding second 
Silesian school, headed by Hoffman von tloffnians- 
waldaii, soiigdit iiisiiirntion iu the inferioi Italian 
[loels, and jirodiicud aileeted and extravagant 
pastorals. But, on tlie whole, the study of the 
national litoratine was neglected, and, although 
a host of leal lied societies were formeil whose 
professed object was to purify and elevate the 
public taste, the results W'ere lamentably uusatLs- 
factoi'}-. The jmeiiis of Hagedorn (1708-5-1) and 
Haller (1708-77) struck a truer and more natural 
note. But it was net till Gottsclied (1705-66) 
succeeded, in his Critical Art of Podrij, in draw- 
ing atteiitiou to the turgid pedantry and aitilicial 
stiffness of the ehissicist school that abetter taste 
was awakened. In oiipositioii to the Leipzig scliooI, 
of which Gottsclied was the centre, there arose the 
Swiss or Zurich scliool, iu whioli Bodmor aud Ereit- 
iuger were the leadcis. An adverse criticism hy 
Gottsclied of Bodmer’s translation of Paradise Lost 
jireciidtated a controversy, known as the Budnicr 
Ptreil. The Leijizig school attached all iiinioi'taiico 
to the purely iiitellBetLial aud mechanical conect- 
ness of iioetry ; while Bodmer and his disci]des 
considered rather the iiiiagiuative and emotional 
elements. As more or less the outcome of this con- 
te.st aiose the , Saxon school, the leading niemher of 
which was the hyinu-writer and fabulist Gellort, 
who for some years posed as the literary dictator of 
Gorinniiy ; the Halle school with Gleim at its head ; 
and tlie German a'stlietic .school, under the guidance 
of A. Bmuiigarten. 

In the end of the 17th century German jiliilo- 
sojiliy fiist lifted up its head in the writings 
of Leihuitz, C. 'VYolf, and Thomasius. Eabeuer 
aud other contributors to the Bremer Bcitrdf/e, 
a group of lyric and dramatic writers wlio 
nourished in the Iioginning of tlie ISth century, 
were perhaps the lirst to hiiiig- literature 
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again into iiiiniediate toiieli ^\ith pojiular life. 
Bnt it i« witli the niuiiefe of Klop.^.tock, Lef-sing, 
'WieliUKl, and Herdev that the hrilliant epoch of 
modern German literature hegiim. Their inllueiice 
wasj alilce great and varied ; for, while Klopstock'c 
poem of the ifemitih, and liL'i Uckn, in which lie had 
taken Jlilton an his model, re-echoed the tender 
(liety of the old reforiner.s, and were so thoroughly 
German in their spirit that they at once met 
with ail entliiisiastie response in the hearts of the 
people, Lessing’s comedy of JItjiiia run Biiruhchn 
and his drama of Nnthan dcr may he said to 

have created anew the dramatic art in Germany. 
Wielaiul, on the otlier liaiid, was the complete 
aiititliesis of Klopstock, altlioiigh, like Klopstock 
and Lessing, he was the foninler of a new stylo. 
He gave a graceful lle.viliility to German diction 
which it liad never before been made to assume, 
imparted to his niiiiieroiis tales and rouiaiiees 
an undisguised seiisiioiia materialism, which, like 
his style, had been borrowed from tlie Fieiich philo- 
sopliers of his day, and thus introduced into the 
language and literature of Germany the germ.s of 
many defects, as well iis graces, to which they had 
hitherto remained strangers. Herder is the ty[iical 
representative of those who i'e.sortcd for their in- 
spiration to the simiilicity of the VulhdiaU'r and 
the iioetry of nature and of the (Jrieiit. His pre- 
dominant tendencies are indicated in his favourite 
motto, ‘Light, love, life.' And he also did admir- 
able work a.s a philosopher and critic. In fact, his 
jihilo.sophical oi'itiijnes of foreign and German 
literature oontrihnted materially to the complete 
literal y i evolution whieli ualiered in the modern 
period of Gerniaii poetry. Tlie inlliieuce e.verted 
on German literature by these writers, who may 
he regarded as its vegeneratovs, was soon appreci- 
able in every hraiieli of knowledge. The Swiss 
Salomon Ge.ssiier slioivs some literary kinshiji 
with Klopstock in his sweetly sentimental idylls. 
Bluiiiauer and Kortiiin, seeking to perpetuate the 
irony of Wielaiid, made travesty of more serious 
etfusions. And it was in tlie same vein, but sea- 
soned with stronger satire, that Liclitenlierg wrote. 
From the impulse ooiiinuinicated by Lessing came 
the eritieal icstlietic writings of Wiuekelniium, and 
tlie hooks of men like Ziiumermaiin (aiitlior of 
On Solitude) and Moses Mendelssohn. The aims 
whicli Herder liad .set before liiiii were adopted by 
a hand of writers wiiose cliief ch.nueteristics con- 
ferred upon the age they lived in tlie name of the 
Slunn-uml-Dranr/ period. But the poetic spirit 
raged in tliem too violently and refused to he sub- 
jected to the laws and restraints of artistic ]u'u- 
duction. Klinger, one of whose di'aiiia.s gave 
title to tlie school, and ‘ Malcr ’ Muller were the 
champions of the nioveiiient. Hamann, in spite 
of libs oracular and enigmatical utterances, had 
much in common witli this sclioo], though he did 
not belong to it. 

Among the galaxy of great names which have 
imparted renown to tlie literary and scieiitilic aunals 
of Germany during the last hundred years we can 
only instance a few of the principal writers who 
have more esjiecially enriclied tlie several depavt- 
iiieuts of learning with wliieli they have been associ- 
ated. Philosopliy, which originated, as stated, witli 
Leibnitz (16-16-1716), wlio, however, wrote in Latin 
and Freneli, assumed a degree of individuality and 
completeness through the intellectual acumen and 
subtle analysis of Kant, Fichte, Schelliug, and 
Hegel which have no parallel in any other country. 
Other names worthy of mention in this department 
are Fries, Jacobi, Herliart, Seliopenhauer, Zeller, 
Feuei'hacli, Baader, Ed. von Hartmann, Lotze, 
Haeckel, Fechner, Wiindt, and Plleiderer. In theo- 
logy Reinhard, Pauliis, Schleiermaclier, De Wette, 
Marlieineke, Neaiider, Julius Muller, Liicke, Baiir, 


Strauss, Jliihler, Uiilliiiger, Ewald, Hase, Lipsiiis, 
Donier, liltsclil, 'Wellhaiisen, Holtziiiann, and a 
host of others have iiifii.sed new life into biblical 
imjuiry. lin'aliiable results have been attained 
by the philological and critical researches of F. A. 
AVolf, Hermaiiii, Miillcr, J. and bV. Grimm, Bopp, 
Lassen, Geseiiius, Selilcgel, bV. Humboldt, Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Von der Hagen, Lachiiiaiin, Siniiock, 
Moritz Haupt, Benfey, Pott, Schleicher, Steiiitlial, 
Diez, i.'i.'c. In arclueidogy, history, and jurisprii- 
ileiice all nations owe a debt of gratitude to 
‘Winckehiiaiiii, Heeien, Loheck, Von Raumev, 
Schlosacr, Voii Hammer, Gervimis, Dalilmaiiii, 
■\Vaitz, Pouike, Blimtschli, Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
and JJuiicker. 

In jioetiy and lielles-lettres the name of Goethe 
is a host in itself. In his Leiden dcs Junyen 
Werthc.r (‘The (Sorrows of Young 'WerUier’) 
he carried the .seulimeiital teiideiieies of the 
Slunn-und-Drang scliool to their culminating 
loiut ; hut his own later and very mimeroiis works 
lecanie in time more and more free from its 
hleiiiishes, and ruse to an almost Olympic calm, 
a Ilelleiiie strength, and grace, and proportion. 
In Goethe’s middle period he was intimately 
as.sociated with Schiller (1759-1803), who.se early 
work.s. The lluhbern, Ficneu, and Don Otirlus, threw 
the whole German people into a frenzy of c.xcite- 
meiit. Schiller’s later dramatio works, if le.ss 
e.xcitiiig than the.se, gave evidence of more matiiied 
ta.ste, while some of Ids halhuls and lyrics may he 
said to stand unrivalled. The teiuloiicy of "the 
Geiman poets for drawing together into schools 
was again exem]dilied in the case of the lluttinija' 
Dichterbund, formed at Guttiiigcii about 1770. Its 
leading spirit was Voss, better known for his 
traiislalioii of the Ilouievic poems than for Ids 
idyllic Luke. With him were assooiatcil more or 
less closely Biirger (aiillior of Lenure), Iliilty, the 
two Counts iStolherg, and Claudius. They took 
Klopstock for their liigli-priest, and sang of friend- 
ship, love of ooimtry, and all high and noble ideals. 
Among the works of prose lietion wliich appeared 
.soon after this period are the novelettes of Zscliokke, 
the loniaiitic tales of Vulidus, the avti.stic romances 
of Heinse, and the humorous romniiees of Ilijipel 
and J. G. Mtiller. Iftland attained great lopuLatioii 
as a writer of sensational dramas, and Kotzebue 
as an inexhaustible coiiipo.ser of light effective 
comedies. 

The Romantic school, which succeeded the Stunn- 
■und-Dmiit/ uarind, found for a while its iiisjurntion 
in the medieval rommices and in &!hake.speare, 
admirably tran.slated by Schlegel and Tieck. Its 
chief representatives and defenders were A. W. 
Schlegel, Friedrich von Hardeiiherg, better kiioivn 
as Novalis ( 1772-1801 ), Tieck, Fr, Sohlegel, ,Schell- 
ing, and Wilhelm von Hiuiiholdt. Kleist is the 
chief dramatist of the school. Aiiioiig the ivriteis 
who were smitten with the same Leiideiicies are the 
poet Holderliii, and De la Motte Fouqiic, E. T. W. 
Iloffiiiaim, and Chamisso, who loved to dwell on 
the mysterious agencies of nature, which they 
attempted to individualise and bring into asso- 
ciation with material foriii.s, as in the Undine of 
the first, the fantastio tales of the second, and the 
Feter Schlcmihl of the third. Jean Paul Richter, 
the satirist and humorist, though sometimes in- 
cluded in the Romantic scliool, in reality occupies 
a position apart from and far above his comiieer.s ; 
and few novelists ever exerted so lasting an irillu- 
ence on tlie literature and mode of feeling of their 
compatriots as that which Richter exercised over 
the minds of the middle classes of Germany during 
the close of the last and the early part of the 
present century. Poetry has also found noble 
representatives in the so-called Vatcrlandsdichter 
(Poets of the Fatherland), among whom we may 
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iiiNtaiKje Tlieodov Kdnier and Arndt, whose siiirited 
patriutie songs are intimately associated with the 
war of ISIS against Napoleon, in whicli the former 
fell lighting gloriously. Kiichert and Uhland 
belong to the same school ; hut the former is more 
especially known for hi.s admirable adairtation.s and 
translations from oriental languages, ami the latter 
for his exquisite romances and hallads. 

The public taste in fiction still encouraged the 
production of sentimental tale.s, in a sickly style, of 
ndiicli Claiiren may he mentioned an an e.xample, 
chiefiy on account of tlie ridicule directed against 
him by the novelist Hautl", tlio cham]iion of a 
liealthier taste. Spindler, Wililiald xVlexis (AY. 
Hiiring), wliose WiUlddiiinr and oLlier hooks are 
iiiiitation.s of Walter Scott, and Caroline Picliler 
also belonged to a sounder and more artistic 
school. Raupaoh occupied the .stage with his 
hi.storical tragedie,s and hi.s eomedie.s, rivalled in 
south Germany hy Baron von Autl'enherg, and on 
the Rhine hy Immerniann, known also as the author 
of the romance Adolf Milliner and 

Grillparzer are also important naine.s in the later 
history of tlie German drama. 

The decaile 1H30 to 1840 is nsuall}’ spoken of in 
German literary histories as the period of ‘ Young 
Germany,’ a period of gifted but somewiiat imma- 
ture striving for independence and free self-de- 
r-elopineut. Count Platen in hi.s ode.s, sonnets, 
comedies, &c. represents tlie transition to this era, 
of wliieh Karl Gntzkow, Bhrne, and Lanbe may lie 
talicn as cliavaoteristio ve])resentatives. lint the 
greatest name of this time is that of Heinrich Heine, 
who ranks with Goethe and Scliiller for lyrical 
poM-er, and at the same time is master of an almo.st 
matohloss prose style. Men/.el signaliseil himself 
hy his atlackfl upon Goethe, Heine, and Gutzkow. 
Auerhaoh may lie regarded as the creator of the 
Dorfijcsi'hkhtc or village story, in wliich he has 
been' followed hy Maximilian Solnnidt and Anzen- 
grnhor. Tire sombre and sentimental Lenau 
(Niembsoli von Htrehlenau) is perhap.s the cliicf 
name of the later Anatrian school, which includes 
Count Anoi'sperg {/inastaaius Griin), Karl Beck, 
Moviti! Hartmann of Bohemia, and A. Meissner. 
Emanuel Geihel, oven yet one of the most popu- 
lar lyric poets in Germany, wa.s' the head of the 
hand of poets who assemliled round King Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, among whom also were Diugel- 
stedt, Bodonstedt (whose exquisite poems in the 
oriental style were published under the nmn de, 
ff?ieirc of jfirza Schafl'y), and Paul Pleyse. Gott- 
schall wrote epic poems as well as dramas. Ilebliel 
and Gralilic were both dramatists of vigornns bnt 
ill-disciplined ])ower. Prntz, Hoffinann von Fal- 
lersleben, Schulze, Herwegh, Huhel, Freiligrath, 
(peculiarly skilful as a translator of English, 
Scottish, and Erench poetry), Schefer, Scliack, 
Hamerliug, and Leander (A'’olkmann) may also 
he mentioned among recent ■writer.s ; Preili- 
grath and Ilainerliiig have done better than average 
work as poets. Among modern epic poets are 
Jordan (D/o Nihehingcn), Kinkel, Redwitz (j-lmnr- 
anth), Uttn Ronuette [Wcddmoistcr'si Bmuifuhrt), 
Sclierenberg, Botlger, and ATotor von ISciieffel 
{Tiv/upcter von Sakkingen). Many of these are 
also dramatists; others'are Halm (Baron Itiinch- 
Bellinghansen ), Moser (a ‘second Kotzebue’), 
Ereytag, Ernst von AVihlenbruch, ETtger, and 
Anzengrnber. Paul Lindau lias made a .succe.s.s 
as a writer of neat comedies ; and in even slighter 
work Benedix, Tiipft'er, Blum, &c. are well-known 
name.s. Ii’iction in Germany, as with onraelves, 
has been developed to an enormous extent in the 
pre.sent century, and no more than a few of the 
most prominent names can be here mentioned. Ida 
von Halm-Halm, EannyLewald, Johanna Schopen- 
hauer, Von Hillorn, and E. Marlitt are among 


the heist k'nnwn of the lady-novelists, ndio have 
recently been joined hy ‘ Ossip Schubin’ (A. 
Kiracliner). Gustav Ereytag, one of the oldest, is 
still the most einiueiit of living novelists. Spiel- 
liagcn, Hackliiiuler, (lottschall, Ger.stiicker, Paul 
Heyse, Charles Sealsliehl, Eber.s, Balm, Schellel, 
Lindau, Gottfried Keller (a Swiss), Oskar Med ing 
( .Sainarorv ), Erauzos, and George Taylor ( Hansrath ) 
iiavc all in turn enjoyed wide popularity, to which 
some of lliom are still adding. Low German has 
been elevated to the dignity of a liter.ny tongue hy 
Fritz Renter, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of German tmmorists, and by Klaus Grnth. 

But numerous as have Been writei.s of poetic 
and dramatic literature during the present century 
in Germanj', the tendencj' of the German mind 
has of late year.s been rather to science than 
tietion. The immeiisn impetus given to the taste 
for scientilic inquiry hy A. v. Humboldt's 
Travels, and by bis Uo.tmnn and T7c?o,s of 
jVaturc, has been followed hy tlie ajipeaiance of 
a mnltilude of records of travel, among the more 
important of which we can only instance lhn.se of 
Martins in Brazil, Poppig in Sonth America, 
Tschmli in Pern, Lopsius and Rrngsch in Egypt, 
Schombingk in Rritisli Guiana, Giitzlaft' in C’liiiia, 
Siehnld in Japan, the brothers Schlagintweit in the 
Alps and m central Asia, Baith, Vogel, Rohlfs, 
and iScliweinfurtli in Africa, and Leichliardt in 
Australia. 

In conclusion we can only group together the 
names of a few of the many eminent Germans 
who by their labours and re.seavohe.s in physical 
and natural .science liave at once enrioliecl tlie 
knowledge of the world and enhanced the literary 
and scientific glory of their own country. With- 
out again referring to writers wlin have been 
already mentioned, we niaj* speciallv in.slance, in 
astronomy and matlieinatics, Bes.sel, ftneko, Struve, 
Gauss, aiid Iiliidler; in tlie natural sciences and 
in medicine, Jolianne.? Miiller, Ehrenberg, Cnrus, 
Oken, Sclileiden, A^on Bncli, Liebig, Kopp, Simon, 
Dove, A'irchow, Moleschott, Bisohoir, Rose, Vogt, 
AA-eriior, Poggeiulorf, Erdmann, Gmelin, Griife, 
ALigel, Rokitansky, AYagner, Soluinbeln, Helm- 
holtz, Haeckel, Mit.scherlich, AV. AA’eher, Kirchhoir, 
Neumann, Dn Boi.s Roymoml, Halmemann, Hufe- 
land, Von Baer, and Dieffeiibaoh ; in history, 
archa'ologj-, and hiograplij-', Leo, Dnncker, Curtins, 
Giesehveclit, Syhel, Treitsclilce, Becker, Boeckh, 
Preller, CrenzeV, Jacobs, AA'aclder, ICuno Fischer, 
PreiKs, Biittiger, Ahaniliagen v. Ense, Pertz, 
Lappenberg, Panli, &c. ; in geogi'aphy, ethnology, 
statistics, politics, &c., Berghans, Ritter, Peter- 
maiin, Stein, Hillmer, Klhden, Kohl, Bunsen, 
Bastian, Iileler, Zachariii, Geiitz, Gnoist, Rnge, 
Ro.sclier, SchiitMe, Riehl, La.s.sen, Unger, Zimmer- 
manii, and Otto Pe.schel ; in law and jurispru- 
dence, Savigny, Thibant, Eichliorn, Putter, AYaitz, 
Feuerbach, Giolmann, and MLttermalev; in the 
history of a-sthetics and the fine arts, Er. AHscher, 
C’arriere, It. Zimmerinann, AY^eisse, Schassler, Ed. 
Miillev, AVaagen, Kirclmiann, and Liihke. 

The goiiiivs- of her musicians has placed Germany 
at the liead of tlie musical world. Such names as 
Sell. Baeli, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, and r. E. Bacli in the IStii century, and 
Scluihert, Spoil!', AA’'eher, Meiulelssolm, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt (thongli a Hungarian by birth), and 
AA'agiier in the IStli, are known to all wlio take 
an interest in tlie art of sweet soniuls. In con- 
nection with this subject the writings of Helm- 
holtz, Knstliii, Ehrlich, Schumann, AYagner, and 
Liszt should he noticed. 

Detailed accounts of the lives and literary oareer.s 
of the principal writem, such as Goethe, Heine, 
Herder, Reuter, Richter, Schiller, &c. , will be found 
under their several names. See also such articles as 
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^Esthetics, Binr;i;APiiy, Reama, ]Music', Tiiilo- 
SOl’HY, PLATT-UEl’TSCir, RoMAJ^TICISM ; Mid for 

tlie Ueniiaii printed ciiavaoter, Black Lettee. 

Langiiaye. — Tlie standard antliority on German Lesico- 
grapliy is the great Deutsches Wurterhnrh, hegiin in lHr)2 
hy ttie brothers Griinin, and still in progress, under the 
care of Moriz Heyiie, Iliidolf Hildebrand, Matthias Lexer, 
Karl Weigand, and E. AViileker. Admirable books are 
the Dictionariob by D. Sanders (lS(10-(i5) and Kluge 
(18S2), and the smaller honks by Sanders (3d ed. 1333) 
aud M'eigand (4th ed. 1882), the latter tlie beat of all 
the smaller dictionaries. Other successors of the Grinniis 
Tverc Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Ulilaiid, Scluiieller, Gratf, 
Massniimn, W. Wackernagel, 11. Haiipt, E. v. Eanuier, 
Er. Pfeiffer, Holtziiiann, Miillenhoff, Zarneke. Ilartsch, 
'Weriiliold. Paul, and .Sievers ; as well as, in tlie wider 
sense, Bopp and Kolileiolier. A few special boolca tliat 
may iiieady be named are Lexer’s MiUelhoeUdeutsches 
Hawhcorterhiich (18(10-78); Hieffenbadi and Wiilcker’s 
Ht)ck- Vtul Nialt r-Deutsches WoHo'fmrh dfi‘ Milthren 
und Ntiicrcn Zeit (1874-80 1; 0. tiahude’a Altdeiitsehes 
WOrto'hm'h (2d ed. Halle. 1873-81); Griiiini’s Denhehc 
Gnoiioii/iil’, edited Ijy AY. .Sclierer (Berlin, lSfiO-7S); H. 
Eiickert’s GeseUichk dec Nenhaelukutsehen Hrhrlflspi-achc 
(1873); E. T. Haiiiner, <1 cseluchtc thr t/eriimnisclicn 
Dliiirjogit (1870) ; Tiiiinel, Die Litterntur der Deutschen 
Muiidfirten (bibliograpliical, Halle, 1.884); and .Strong 
and Meyer's Hi •hn'ii nj the German Laiigwitie ( 18.3(1 ). 

Literutm'c. — .See IV. .Solierer’s (kschielde dcr Deiitsckcn 
Lilti raiur ( Berlin, 1SS3 ), of whicli tlie Clareiiilon Press .at 
Oxford has puhlislied a translation (2 mds. 1.38(1); Koliei- 
stein’s Gnindriss dcr Gcs. der Dent. NatiouaUiltcrulnr 
(0th ed. a vols. Leip. 1872-74); Viliiiar’s Ctcsch. dcr Dent. 
Huiiomdlitt< raiur (22d ed. 2 vols. 1.3,35); .Stern’s Lexi- 
can dir Dciihvhcn Liiieratiir (1882); .and works by 
"VYaokernagel, Kiirz, Gorvinus (Geriiiaii poetry), Goedeke 
(poetry), Roquette, Koenig (illustrated), and Gottsohall; 
for literature ot IStli ooiitiiiy, Ilottnor, Hillehrand, and 
Biederiiiann ; for literature of 19th century, Julian 
.Sclniiidt, Taylor of Nonvioh, Coleridge, Do Quiiicey, 
Carlyle, and Lewes did iiiuoli to spread the taste for 
Gonnaii literature in England. See also Metcalfe’s 
Hist, of Ger. iif. (180,8, based on Viliiiar) ; 'W. Menzel’s 
Historn of German Litcraluro ( trans. 4 vols. 1810) ; Bayard 
Tailor’s Studies in Ger, Lit. (1,379); .and Hallaiii’s Lit, 
Hist, of Europe in the Middle Ayes. Among more 
recent hooks arc Gostwiek and H.an'ison’s Outlines of 
Gtrmnn Literature (‘2d ed. Loud. 1883); A. M. Selss’s 
Critical Outline of Lit. of Geruumy (trains. Bond. 1884); 
and lY’, M. MaoCalliim’s Studies in Hiyh German and 
Zou' German Literature [KGJj. 

GcrillCll, a ili.siised Iintauical synonym for 
Ovary (((.v.). 

Germorsliciui, a town of the Bavari.an Palat- 
inate, occupie.3 a iiiarsliy .site on tlie left bank of 
tlie Rliiiie, 8 miles ,SS)V. of Siiives, Founded in 
1270, it fell into tlie haml.s of tlie Frenoli in 1G44, 
1074, .anil loss ; and in 1793 Llie Aiistriains here 
defeated tlie Frencli. Pop. G13'2. 

Gcrillilinl, the ‘ hudding ’ month ( Marcli-April ) 
in tlie Frencli revolutionary Calendar (fj.v.). 

Gerillination (Lat. germinatio, ‘sprouting’), 
the lieginiiing of growtli in a seed, or of tlie devel- 
opiiieutal proces.s liy' wliich it is converted into a 
new plant. See Seuii; also, for cryptogamie 
plants, Fees.s, FfXfil, A’c, 

Gex’iu Tlicovy, See Uei:m. 

GlirOuie, Leon, French histoiical genre-painter, 
wa.3 bom at Vesoiil, lltli M.ay 1824, and in 1841 
entered tlie .studio of Paul Uelaroclie at Parks, at 
the .same time attending the .School of the Fine 
Arts. He began to e-xliihit in 1847 ; in 1855, 1857, 
and 1864 lie travelled in the East; and in 1863 lie 
was appointed profes.sor of P.ainting in the School of 
the Fine Art.s. His first great picture, ‘The Age 
of Aiigu.stu.s .and the Birth of Christ,’ was exJiihited 
in 1855 ; .and four years later his ‘ Roman Gladiators 
in the Amphitheatre ’ r.aised to the higlie,st pitch 
his reputation as a colourist and painter of the 
hninari Jigiire, a reputation wliieli was still further 
enhanced by ‘Phiyme before lier Judges’ (1861). 


In the .same year ha exhibited, among other pic- 
tures, ‘Socrates seiirehiiig for Alcihiades at tlie 
House of Aspasia,’ ‘ The Two Aiigiivs,' and a por- 
tr.ait of Rachel. ‘Louis XIV. .and jMoliere,’ ‘Tlie 
Piisoiier.’ ‘Cleopatra and Cicsai,’ ‘The Uonth of 
Ca'.sav,' ‘The I’l.ngne at Marseilles,’ ‘Jloiith of St 
Jerome," ‘Lione.s.s meeting a Jaguar,’ ‘Rex Tibicoii ' 
(1874), and ‘ L'Eiiiineiice Gri.se ' (1874) are among 
tlie best known of liis Riiliset|iieiit works. .See Tifr.s 
C. H. .Str.analiaii, Ilistury of Frcnrh Planting ( 1889). 

Gcroiia (anc. Gcrnndtt), capita! of the S|iaiiish 
province of the same name, is situated Go miles by 
rail NE. of Barcelona. It contains a lieaiitifnl 
Gothic c.athedr.al of the 14tli and ITith centuries. 
Tlie inh.aliitants carry on the inaiiufactnro of 
paper, cnrk-ciitting, spinning', and wear ing. 'Phe 
fortilicalions .are now of little value. I’op. 15,015. 
The town w.as formerly a place of great strength, 
and has iindeAgone several notable sieges, particu- 
larly ill 1053, 1684, 1G94, 17flG, .and 1809, on each 
oce.asioii by the French. — The jiroriitcr of Gerniia 
iiiea.sni-es 2271 .sq. m. in extent, and had in 1883 a 
pop. of 301 ,530. 

Gerry, ELJiisiruiE, Anieriean slate.sniaii, w.as 
bom in M.ai'bleliead, Ma.s.saclmsetts, 17th July 
1744, graduated at ILarvard in 170.5, and was 
elected to the ilassachusettR Assembly in 1773. 
Ho was a iiieiiilier of the Continental (jongress of 
1776, and senxd on several important connnitteeB ; 
and in 1789 the iiepnhliean party' elected him to 
tlie first National Congress. He was one of the 
envoys sent in 1797 to establish diploniatie relations 
with E'rance. His colleagues, Marshall and Pinck- 
ney, being Federalists, were ordered to quit France, 
but Gemy was permitted to remain ; and lie did 
remain, to the iiidioiiatioii of Americans, until liis 
recall wa.s ordered. Elected governor of Massa- 
clmselts in 1810, Gerry, who was a keen partisan, 
removed the holders of civil ollices and replaced 
tlieni with Repiihiicans ; .and he unfairly rearranged 
the districts of the .state so a.s to secure the advan- 
tage to his own party — a inanainvre for wMch his 
opponents coined the word (jerrijnmndcr. He was 
defeated in ISI'2, but Ms paity reu’arded his zeal 
by electing Mm to the vice-pre.si'dcncy of the United 
S’tate.s, in which office he died, 28d Novoinher 
1814, .at 'WasMiigton. There is a Life by Janies T. 
Aiistui (2 vols. Boston, 1828-29), 

Gci'S, a deji.aiLineiit in the south-west of France, 
separated by Landes from the Ray of Bi.scay, with 
an area of 2415 sq. in., a climate iiealtihy' and tem- 
perate, a soil only moderately productive, no iiiineral 
riche.s, scarcely .any tr.ade, and an agiiciilturnl jiopii- 
lalion, among wlioiii education has not risen alioi-e 
a very loiv level. In 1861 there rvere 298,931 iiihahit- 
.ants, but the number has since steadily decreased ; 
in 1881 it had fallen to 281,532 ; in 1886 to 274,391. 
There are parallel lines of hills in the south, .sejiar- 
ated by fan-.shaped valleys which expand as they 
e.xtend towards the plains in the north. The Ger.s 
and other princiiial rivers are tributaries of the 
Garonne and Adonr. Oiie-lialf of the surface is 
devoted to agriculture, and nearly a si.xth to vine- 
yards. IViiie of very moderate quality is produced 
in considerable ipi.aiitity ; great ]iarL of it is con- 
verted into Ariiiagii.ao brandy, which, after Cognac, 
is esteemed the best. The deiiartmciit has li\-e 
aiTondissemeiits, those of Audi, C'oiidoiii, Lectoure, 
Loiiiliez, and Mirande; the c.apital is .ilnoh. 

Ger, sail, a vilhage in the .Swiss c.antoii of 
Schwyz, on the Lake of Lucerne, and near tlie foot 
of the Rigi. Pop. (1880) 1771. From 1.390 till it 
was alisorhed by the E'rencli in the Helvetian 
Republic ( 1798 ) tlie village and its territory, 5 miles 
square, was an independent republic. In 1817 it 
became mrt of Schwyz. See Coolidge in the Engl. 
Ilistor. licview, Jiily'lSSS. 
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Gersoil, John, one of the most eminent scliolars 
and divines of liis time, was horn at tlie villapje of 
Uerson, in the diocese of Rheiins, December 14, 
1333, Ills proper name being .Jean Cliailier. He was 
edneatoil in Paris, at the College of Navan'e, under 
the celebrated Peter d'Ailly. Here he rose to the 
highest honours of the miivernity, and ultimately to 
its chancellorship, having acmiired by liis ext7'a- 
ordinary learning the title of Doctor Christi.anissi- 
imis. He was a clear and rational theologian, an 
enemy to schoh'istic subtleties, while his reason 
found rest fi'om all its dilficnlties in a devout 
Christian mystioism. During the unhappj^ contests 
wliich arose out of the riv.al claims of the two lines 
of pontiffs in the time of the Western , Schism, the 
university of Paris took a leading jvavt in the 
negotiations for union ; and Gerson was one of the 
must activ'6 supporters of the proposal of that 
university for putting an end to the schism by the 
resignation of both the contending parties. With 
tliis view he visited the other nniveisities, in oider 
to ohtaiii tlieir a.ssent to llie idan propn.scd hy tliat 
of Paris. But, although he had the satisfaetinn of 
seeing this plan carried outiu the Council of Pisa, it 
failed, as is well known, to .secure tlie desired nnioii. 
In a treatise inscribed to his friend D'Ailly he 
renewed the proposal that the rival pontiff's (now 
not two, Imt throe since the eleothm of John XXIII. 
at Pisa) .should he reipiireil to resign; and in the 
new connoil held at Constance in 1414 be was 
again the most jiealoua advocate of the same ex- 
pedient of resignation. But his own fortunes were 
marred hy the animosity of the Duke of Burgundy 
and his adherents, to whom Govsoii had l)ecome 
obnoxious, and from whom he liad already aud'eved 
iniieh pensBcutioii, on account of tlie holdae-ss with 
which lie had denounced the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans. To escape their vengeance he was forced 
to remain in exile ; and lie retired from Constance, 
in the disguise of a pilgrim, to I’atteuherg in the 
Tyrol, where he composed his celolnated work, Dc 
Consolutiona Thcolotiiw, in imitation of that of 
Boethius, Dc Consolatinnc PhilosophUi', It was 
only after the lapse of several years that he was 
enabled to return to France, and take up his I'esi- 
deiioe in a monastery at Lyons, of which Ids hnitlier 
was the superior. He devoted liimself in this retire- 
ineut to works of (liety, to study, and to the educa- 
tion of youth. The only fee he toide from his 
pupils was a promise to repeat the prayer, ‘ Ijord, 
have mercy on thy poor servant Gerson.’ He died 
l‘2tli July 1429, iu his sixty-sixth year. His works 
fill fivo volumes in folio (Antwerp, 1706). Tlie 
famous treatise on the Imitation of Christ (q.v.) 
has been ascribed to him by some writers, hub it 
is now hardly doubtful that the true author was 
Thomas ii Kempis. Tlie authority of Gerson is 
much relied on hy the advocates of Gallican prin- 
ciples ; but the Ultraniontanes allege that the prin- 
ciple, s laid down hy him as to the authority of the 
pope are only applicable to the exceiitional case iu 
which he wrote — viz. that of a disputed succession, 
in which the claim of each of the rival pope.s, ami 
therefore of the existing papacy itself, was doubt- 
ful. See the studies hy Cuaries , Schmidt (Stras- 
burg, 1339) and Schwab (Wurzburg, IK38). 

Gei'Stiickcr, FniEDHicn, a German novelist 
and writer of travels, wa.s horn at Hanilmrg, lOtli 
May 1816. Animated with an irrepressible impulse 
for travel, he in 1837 went to New York, and hegiui 
a .six years’ tramp through the United States, part 
o{ the time working at various trades, part of tlie 
time leading an ailventnrons life as a hunter in the 
forests. In 1843 he returned to Germany, and 
published Straif- und Jagchiigc diirch die Verchiig- 
ten Staaten (1844), Die Eegulutoren in Arhaiiscts 
(1815), Die Flnsspiraten des Mississippi (1848), &c. 
Leaving lioiiic again in 1849, he travelled round the 


world hy way of America, Polynesia, and Australia, 
reaching Germany in 1852. ^Most of the year.? 1 ^C9- 
Gl were spent iu South America; in 1862 he 
accompanied Duke Ernest of Gotha to E,g,ypt and 
Ahy.ssiiiia; and in hSB7-6S he unilertook anotlier 
long journey, visiting North America, Iilexico, 
Eeuaclor, Venezuela, and the 'West Indic.s. Of this 
last he "ave a description in Neua lieiscii (1S6S). 
His best liooks include Tahiti, Die Beiikn Htrnjimgr., 
Unfer dem /Equator, (fold, Insdirclt, and tfm die 
_fFc7i(lS47— tS). His GcsamnirJie Srhriffcn n-meMstl 
in 44 vnls. in 1872-79. Oer.stiioker died at Brnn.s- 
wick, 31st ilay 1872. His works, of which .several 
have been translated into Englisli since 1847, owe 
their popularity to their simple, homely .style, and 
to the vigour and truth of the de.scriptions and 
characters. 

Gevvas {Starln/tarphcta Jamiiccnsis), a small 
verhen.aeeoii.s .shriih of the We.st Indie.s and tropical 
America. It is regarded ns of high medicinal value, 
and was useil liy the Iiidiau sorcerers as its ally the 
vervain was in Eurojie. It has also been introduced 
into Enrojie ns Brazilian tea, and also frequently 
employed as an adnllev.ant of tea proper. 

Gervasc of C-iNTErjiuiiy, a monk who wrote 
a painstaking anil fairly trustworthy chronicle of 
the reigns of Stephen, Henry II., anil Richard I., 
and also a liistovy of the arcUliislioiis of Canterbury 
down to Hubert Walter. These works are valuable 
especially ns elucidating the contemporary relations 
between church and state, though Gervaso seems 
to have been animated lliroiighout hy a persistent 
di'like to the House of Anjou. The former was 
edited bv Bisliop Stubbs for the Rolls series (2 
vols. 1879-80). 

Gevva.se of Tit.bfky, a historical writer, horn 
probably at Tillniiy in Essex about the middle of the 
12th century, .and often .‘•aid, rvithoiifc any foiiiidn- 
tion, to have been a nephew of King Henry II. of 
Engl.aud. He lectured on canon law at Bologna, 
and was, uniler the Emperor Otho IV., marshal of 
the kingdom of Arles, and lastly provost of the 
nunnery at Ehsdorf. lie died about 1233. His 
cliiet work is his 0(ia Dnpcrhdui, composed about 
1212 for tlio entertainment of his imperial patron ; 
the first two books consisting of an abstract of 
geograpliy and history, the thiul oontaining a 
collection of curious beliefs about the ‘Veronica,’ 
British .sirens, the magnet, and the like. The non- 
liistorical poviiona of the work were edited by Felix 
Lichrecdit ( Hanover, 1856 ). The whole was printed 
adiiiirahly hy Leibnitz in vol. i. of Scriptores Ecnim 
Dniiisriaensiiim. Many other works have been 
attributed erroneonaly to Gorvase of Tillmry. A 
Lihcr Faectktnan, or book of anecdote.?, he tells us 
he prepared for Henry 11. of England. 

GcwiiiuS) Georg Gottfried, German his- 
torinn, was born at Darmstadt, 20th May 1805. 
Thongh at first engaged in commerce, he contrived 
to pursue his studie.s privately, then at the univer- 
sities of Giessen and Heidelberg. In 1836 be 
was appointed professor of History at Giittingen. 
Alreadj' lie bad begun to piihlLli liis Qesehichte 
dcr poctischm Nutionallitcridur dcr Dctdscheii (5 
vols. Leip. 1833-42), wliicb, under the new title of 
Ocsehichie dcr Dcidschoii Dichtiiiig, reached a fifth 
edition under the care of K. Bartsch, 1871-74. In 
1837 be was one of the seven Gottingen professors 
who signed the famous protest against the abolition 
of the Hanoverian constitution, in consequence of 
which he lost his chau', and was ordered to leave 
tire country within three days. He went first to 
Darmstadt, then to Ileidelharg, tlieiice to Rome, 
and was in 1844 appointed honorary professor in 
Heidelberg. From this period his career was that 
of an active political writer in behalf of constitu- 
tional lilierty. In July 1847 he helped to establish 
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tlie Dcntsehc Zi'Hinuj in Heidulbevg, anti next year 
was elected a mennlier of the National Assembly by 
a district of Pinssian Saxony. After the failure of 
the national democratic party in Germany, Ger- 
vinus returned disheartened to his literary pur-snits, 
one of the frnit.s of which was his great work on 
Shakespeare (4 vol.s. 1849-52 ; 2d ed. 1872 ; Eng. 
tran.s. new eil. 1873), which may he reganleil as on 
the whole the most important German contrihution 
to Shake.spearian criticism. The analyse.s of the 
charactera .show insight, learning, and much in- 
genuity ; hut the critic str.ains the interpretation 
in order to bring Shakespeare into harmony with 
his theory of him as the absolute and peideet 
dramatist. The book lias been called in Germany 
the ‘bulwark of Sliakespearomania.’ A later work 
was the Geschichte ties IQten JahrliundeHs vol.s. 
1S36-G6). GGrvinu.s died at Heidelberg, 18th March 
1871. Res Bi'icfiL'ichscl ziamhoi J. mttl 11'. Grimm, 
Dahlmcmn, unci Oci'vimis (ed. by Ippel, 1885). 

GcryOll. a fabnlon.s tlirco-headed being, po.s.ses.s- 
ing herds of splendid oxen, and said to be the son 
of a king of Hesperia. He iigurea in the story 
of Hercules. 

Gesaiigbueli. See Hymxoloov. 

Gcscniii.s, BrjEniiroH IlEmnicn 'V\Tlhei..h, 
one of the greatest of Gorman orientalists and 
hihlieal .scholars, was horn at Nordhansen, 3d 
Fehruary 178G, studied at Heliinstedt and Giittingen, 
and at Halle in 1810 heeaina axtraordinaiy, in 1811 
ordinary, professor of Theology. Here he lectured 
for more than thirty yeans, broken only hy the 
chrsing of the university during the war of liberji- 
tion ('181.3-14), and hy lengthened visits to France 
and England in 182(1, to England and Holland in 
1833. Among his pupils were Von Holden, 
mann, Hnpfeld, lliidiger, Tnoh, Vatke, and Benfey. 
He died Ootfdier 23, 1842. His first great work was 
his Hcbrctinc/ics u. ChcdcUiinches Hcmchcdrterhnf.h 
(1810-12; 10th ed. revised by Miihlau and Volck, 
1SS6 ; Eng. tran.s. by Tregelles, 1846-32). His JTcir. 
EkmcnUirhuch, consisting of the Hebriikche Gram- 
mnff7:(1813; 24th ed. by ICmitesoli, 1885) and the 
Ilcbrciischcs Leschnc/i (1814; 11th ed. hy IIeilig.stedt, 
1873), has contributed enormously to the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, not only in Germany, 
hut through translations also in England and 
America. Later works are his Kritischc Oesch. 
d. Hcbr. Sprachc u. Eiln-ift Dr, Pmitatciicki 

Samaritani Origine, Indole, ct Auctoritede (1815), 
G rammcdiscli - kritisches Lchrr/cbciudc d. Hcbr. 
Sjirciche (1817), and a new translation of and com- 
nientaiyon Isaiah (1820-21 ). His greatest work is the 
monumental Thesaurus philoloijico-criticus Lmmuc 
Hcbraicic ct Cludclaiccc Vetcris Testamenti, of ■which 
the lirat part ■was published in 1829, hut ■which was 
completed only in 1858 hy Profe.ssor Rodiger. 
Many of the lusults of the rationalising method of 
interpreting the Old Te,stainent, ■\vhicli charncten.ses 
all the works of Gesenius, have been unable to 
stand the test of progres.sive modern biblical science. 
He has certainly been surpassed hy Ewald in in- 
siglit into the genius of the Hebrew language, and 
its hearing on the interpretation of Hebrew life and 
thought, as well as in all tliat qualifies the critic 
for a true historical, ;nsthetical, and religious appre- 
ciation of the literature preserved to us in the Old 
Te.stament. Yet Ids intense devotion to his favourite 
studies, and the advance which he made beyond all 
his predecessors in the estahlishiuent of more certain 
principles of Hebrew philology, undoubtedly entitle 
him to be regarded as having constituted a new 
epoch in the scientific study of the Old Testament. 
A fine sketch of his life was published at Berlin in 
1843. 

GeSlier, KonE-ID vox, a .Swiss naturalist, some- 
times called the German Pliny, was horn at Zurich, 


26th March 1516. All his life long he was passion- 
ately devoted to the pursidt of knowledge, e.speci- 
ally" knowledge of the natural sciences. His early 
stiidies, ill medicine, natural history, and Greek 
and Latin literature, were prosecuted at Zurich, 
Strashurg, Bourges, and Paris. Hetiirning liome 
in 3335, lie earned his living hy teaching, until 
in 1537 he was appointed iirofessor of Greek at 
Lausanne. This chair, however, he exchanged 
four yeans later for that of Physics and Natural 
History at Ziiricli, where he taught and practised 
as a jiliysieian until his death, on 13th December 
1565. He was also an indefatigable writer of 
hooks, and in the conr.se of liis life puhli.shed no 
less than seventy-two works, besides leaving at his 
death eighteen others in jirngress. Flis Dihliothecn 
Universalis (1545) contained tlie titles of all the 
honks then known in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
unpublished as well as published, with criticisms 
and summaries of each ; its second part, Dun- 
dectarum sire Pariitionmn Univcrscdiuni Lihri 
XXL, came out in 1548-49. His next under- 
taking, liy far the greatest of his literary works, 
was the llistoriii Animcdinm (1551-58). The first 
hook treats of vivip.aroiis qnadniiieds, the second 
of ovijiarens animals (tortoises, lizards, i.3:c. ), the 
third of birds, and the fourth of fislies and arpiatic 
animals. Two otliev hooks, never comidcleil, were 
to have contained the history of serpents and 
insects. In this work, rvhich will ever remain a 
monument of his untiring industry, he aiinecl at 
bringing together all that was known in his time 
concerning eveiy animal. But botany was prob- 
ably the section of natural liistory with wliich he 
had the gi'eatest practical acqu.aintanoe. He had 
collected more than five hundred plants unde- 
scribed hy the ancients, and was arranging ■the 
re.sults of his lahnnrs in this department for a third 
magnum opus at the time of his death. He 
apiie.ars to have been the first who made the great 
step towards a scientific classiliontion of tlis- 
tingnisbing genera by the frnotilication. He also 
wrote on btlier braiiobes of scienen, as medicine 
and mineralogy, and composed a great number of 
works dealing with the ancient cla.ssics, the Mitkvi- 
dates sire do Differentia Linqwarmn (1555) being 
the most notable. See Haniiart’s Konrad Gesiicr 
(Winterthur, 1824). 

Gcsiieracea?, a .sub-order of Scrophulariaceic, 
including about 700 species, mostly lierbs, chielly 
of tropica] America. They are frequently noted 
for the beauty of their florvers, notably Gloxinia, 
AcUinienes, and other cmmrron inmates of our 
greenliouses. Fidelia afrieana, however, yields 
the so-called African Teak, Of the closely allied 
( 'resceutiacerc, the Calabasli Tree (q.v.) is of most 
importance. 

Gcsslev, the name given to the tyrannical 
governor in the story of William Tell ( q.v.). 

Ges.siicr, Salomon, a German p.astoral poet, 
■who also painted and engraved landscapes, was 
horn at Zurich, 1st April 1730. His life was spent 
as a liookseller in his native town, where lie died, 
2d March 1788. In 1754 he imbli.shed Dttqdmis, a 
conventional bucolic, sentimental, .sweetly insipid, 
lifeless, and unreal. Tliis was followed two j'eavs 
later by a volume of Idyls and by Inlcd vnd Yciriko. 
Hi.s Tod Abels (the Death of Abel), a species of 
idyllic heroic prose poem, whicli was ))uhli.slied in 
1758, although the fealde.st of his works, had tho 
greatest success, and helped to make its author’s 
name kno^wn throughout Europe. Gessner's land- 
scape-paintings are all in the conventional classic 
style. But his engravings are of real merit ; some 
of them are said to he worthy of the fir.st masters. 
In 1772 he puhlislied a second' volume of Idyls, and 
a .series of letters on landscape-painting. 
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Gesta Roiiiaiiornm (‘the deeds of the 
Konians’), the title of a oolleetion of short stories 
iind leyends, in tlie Latin tonyne, -widely spread 
during tlie middle ages, but of the authorship of 
wliich little is known save that it took its present 
form most likely in England about the end of the 
13th or the heginning of the 14th century. The 
stories are iiivariahly inoralised, and indeed the 
edifying purpose throughout is the sole unifying 
element of the collection. The title is only so far 
dc'criptive as the uucleu.s of the collection consists 
of stories from Roman history, or rather pieces fi-om 
Roman writers, not necessarily of any greater his- 
torical value than that of Androcles and the lion 
from Aulus Gellius. hloralised mystical and re- 
ligious tides, as well as other piece.s, many of ulti- 
mate oriental origin, were afterwards added, and 
upon them edifying conclu.sions hung hut awk- 
wardly, bringing the whole up to about 180 ehaiiters. 
(lesterley sitpposes it.s origin to iiave been English : 
the claims to its authorship of the Benedictine 
prior at Palis, Petrus Berchorius (died 1362), or of 
a certain Ilelinandu.s, may .safely be set aside. The 
style and narrative f. acuity displayed deserve but 
little commendation, but the book has a unique 
interest as at least tlie immediate source of many 
stories that have idled a large place in literature. 
It is enough to mentiou the stories ‘ Of Feminine 
Subtlety '( 120), retold in verse by Hoccleve; ‘Of 
the Coming of the Devil, and of the Secret Jiulg- 
iiients of God’ (80), the story of Parnell’s Hermit ; 

' Of Women who not only betray secrets, hut lie 
fearfully ’ ( 125 ), the story of the .sixty black crows, 
the foundation of Dr llyrom’s clever poem. The 
Three Blcieh Crown ; ‘ Of too much Pride, and how 
the Proud are frequently compelled to endure some 
notable humiliation ’ ( 59 ), a story of the Emperor 
Jovinian, the same as that of King Robert of Sicily 
as -v'ersilied by Longfellow ; ‘ Of tlie Tranagimsions 
and ‘Wouiuis of the Soul’ (102), the same os ‘The 
Leech of Folkstoue ’ in the IngoUlsby Leqemls ; ‘ Of 
Mental Constancy' (172), a version of the romance 
of Gill/ of Warieieh; and ‘Of Ingratitude’ (23), 
and ‘ Of Constancy ’ ( 66 ), together supplying the 
groundwork of Rossetti’s poem. The Staff and Serip. 
Here aha may he found what are substantially the 
.same stories a.s Chaucer’s 3Ian of Latoos Tide, and 
Shakespeare’s King Lear and BlereJiant of Venire. 
One tale, ‘Of the Game of Schaci’ (166), is a 
somewhat obscure description of the game of 
chess, The longe.st story, ‘ Of Temporal Tribula- 
tion ’ (153), is that of the adventure.s of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, his wife and daughter, as in 
Gower's Confessio Ainantis, and in Pericles. 
Gower, however, took it from tlie Pantheon (end of 
the 13th century) of Godfrey of Viterlio. Enough 
has been said to show that great part of the stones 
belong alike in form and substance to the ancient 
story-stock of Europe, and hence the hook must he 
studied side by side with the romance of Barluam 
and Jusuphttt, tlie Diseiplina Clericalis of Petrus 
Alplionsns, the Otia Imperkdia of Gervase of Til- 
bury, Yoragine’s Golden Legend, tlie Specnluin 
Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais, and the medieval 
fables connected witli the name of ..-Esop, no less 
than with such works of literary elaboration as the 
Arabian Nights, the Talmud, the Fahliuux, the 
Beraincron, and the Canterbury Talcs. 

The stories in the Gesta Aoiiiaimi'mtt are mostly 
bald and inartistic, seldom if ever relieved by a, 
touch of pathos or a gleam of Immour, and never 
by any clianoe reaching the region of tlie really 
dramatic ; yet they have a rare literary charm of 
their own in their utter naivetd and artlossness, as 
well as in the beautiful simplicity of their moralis- 
ations, based on a piety that questions nothing or 
iind.s relief in an unfathomed mysticism. Some of 
the best stories are those that giril at the wealcnesses 
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or faults of women— a direction in wliieli monkish 
wit was ever prone to turn. 

The modern form of the Gesta Jlomanorum is, 
as has been .said, a collection of 181 sti)rie.s, bust 
printed about 1473, hut no MS. eoi responding 
e.xactly to wliich now e.xists. The first printed 
edition was issued at Utrecht in 150 chapters; tlie 
second, forming the standard te.xt, within 181 chap- 
ters, at Cologne. Although both of the.se are un- 
dated, Oesterley proves that tlieir publication falls 
between 1472 and 1475. An edition in English was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde ( 1510-1,5 ), from ARSS. i 
differing wiilely from those reproduced in tlie early 
printed Latin versions. Oesterley divides the 
immerous MSS. into three groups or families ; ( 1 ) 
the Eiiglisli group, written in Latin, the best repie- 
sentative of which lia,s 102 chapters, of wliich 72 
are found in the standard text; (2) tlie group of 
German and Latin MSS., represented liy an edition 
printed in German at Augsburg in 1489; and (3) 
a group of MSS. repre.sented by the standard text, 
influenced by distinct collecficms of storie.s, as 
Robert Holkot’.s Morulisationes Pnlehrir in Usihii 
Prmdicatorum and the like. The striking diver- 
sity between tlie MSS. in England and the 
jninted collections led Douce to believe that 
there were two di.stinet collection.? of storie.s, one of 
German, tiie other of Englisli origin. Oestevley’s 
conclusion is that this Gesta was originally compiled 
in England, tliat it pa, seed quickly to tlie Continent, 
was tiierc altered considerably before beiii;f printed, 
and that both the two first printed editions were 
compiled from several MSS. The second (the 
standard) form was the largest, and, reaching Eng- 
land before any of the native MSS. bad been 
prhited, became accepted as tlie sLandard form for 
the printed text, spite of its many divergences 
from the MSS. that .still existed. 

An English version by the Itev. C. Sw.-ui waspriiited 
in two volumes in 1824 ; in a revised form, by W^yniiard 
Hooper, in Bolin’s ‘ Antiquarian Library,’ in 1877. Sir 
F. iUMew e&iii The Early Ennlisli Versions of the Oestn 
Momannrum for the Iloxbnrglio Club in 1838, Mr Sidney J. 

H._ Heritage for the Early EngUsb Text Society in 1879. 
Critical editions of the Latin text have been edited by 
A. Keller (Stuttgart, 1842), and H. Oesterley (Berlin, 
1872 ), the last with a masterly introduction. See also the 
Dissertation in Waxton’s History of English Poetry, and 
in Tol. ii. of Douce's Illustrations of Shakespeare; hut 
these must not now bo followed implicitly. 

Gestation, tlie retention of tlie mammalian 
embryo in tlie uterus. Tire period of gestation — 
i.e. between tlie fertilisation of the ovum and the 
extrusion of the foetus — varies greatly, from about 
18 days in the opo.ssuiu and 30 in tiie rabbit 
to about 280 in man and 600 in tlie elephant. 
Robert Clmmher.s in libs Vestiges of Creation em- 
phasised the importance of prolonged gestation as 
a factor of evolution, and it is certain tliat tlie more 
highly evolved iiianimals have longer periods of 
pregnancy than the lower. The size of the animal, 
the nuiiiher of ofTspring at a birth, and the degree 
of their maturity at liirth have also to he considered 
thus, the gestations of cow and sheep last about 280 
and 150 days resjiectively, tlnrse of mare and bitch 
about 350 and 60 day.s, tlio.se of girali’e and kan- 
garoo about 420 and 40 days re.spectively. In the 
Marsupials, where the placental union between 
motlier and oflapriiig is still undeveloped, tlie birth 
is almost always very precocious, hut in most cases 
the young are .stowed away after birtli in the exter- 
nal pouch, The lowest mammals — duckmole and 
Ecliidna — are oviparmiH, .See Fcetus, Mammalia, 
PlACEKTA, PltEaNAHCY, Rei’eoduction. 

Gctae, a people ol Thracian extraction, who are 
first mentioned in liistory as dwelling on the riglit 
hank of tlie Danube, hut who in the middle of the 
4th century B.C. crossed that river and .settled in 
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Tiiinsylvania and 'Wallaeliia. They wei e conquered 
liy Dariu& Hystiiipert in olu n c;. ! and then accoin- 
nanied him in lu^ caiiqiaign ayaiii'it the Scythians. 
Both Alexander the (tieat, in 335, and Lysiniachos, 
in 292, made attempts to suhdne them, hut neither 
was successful. IJiuing the iirst half of the 1st 
century n.t'. tliey became iiolitically iiniteil with the 
Dacians, a connate lace who had settled in their 
tenitoi ics. The Getic, as distinct from the Dacians, 
sided witli Octavius aqaiust Antony, and dunlin 
tlie {,Teater pait of the 1st century after Chiist con- 
tinued to Inuass the Homan legions. In 100 n.C. 
the Dacians ami Geta> were subdued hy Tiajaii, 
their country being added to the empire. Sul)se- 
rpieiitly the Getm became fused witli the Goths 
(q.v.), who in^ ailed their lands, and afteiwauls 
carried many of them with tlieni in their westwaid 
miyuitioiih. 

Getliscmaiie (Heh. i/ot/i, - a uine-pies.,/ and 
shcnicH, ‘oil’), the scene of our Sa\iuuTs agony on 
the niglit hefoie his Passion, nas a small farm or 
estate at the foot of Mount Olivet, somenheieon 
the east slo[ie of the Kedron valley, and lathei nioie 
than half a mile from the city of Jeiiisaleni. 
Attached to it \sas a garden m orchaid, a f.u'omite 
lesort of Cliiist and liis disciple.s. The place is not 
now e.xaotly known, hut an enchisuie u ith .a few old 
olive-trees is pointed out to tiiiv cllei.s as the site of 
the gaulau. 

CrCttysbiU'S', cajiital of Adams county, Penu- 
.sylvania, built on seveuil lulls, 50 miles hy lail 
6iH4V. of Hanisbuig. It contains a Lutheran 
college (1S32) and seminary (182(1). Pop. 2814. 
Gettysburg was the scene of one of the great 
battle, s of the civil war, on 2d and 3d July 186.3, 
when Goiieral Ivleade gained a hard-fought vietoiy 
over the Confederate General Lee. Near the town 
theie are numerous monumeuts commemorating in- 
cidents of the battle ; and in the national ceinetery 
is a national monument of granite, 60 feet high. 

deiiliiicx, or Geui.ingx, Arnold, a Dutch 
philosopher, one of the dlscijiles of Descartes (q.v.), 
and a leading e.xponeut of the speculative due- 
trine known as (JceasionalLsm. Yeiv little that is 
authentic is known .ahoiit his life. He was hoin at 
Antwerp in 1025 ; for twelve years, from 1646, he 
lectured successfully at Louvain, was then deposed 
for some reason not aseeltaiired, and, after living 
at Lei'deu in great distress, w.as in 1665 appointed 
irofessoi of Philosophy there, brrt died four ye.ars 
ater. His ideas are expounded in hooks entitled 
SatWRulia, Logica, Ethica, published in his lifetime, 
and in Anuotata pi’wcui rcntia tul C'urtcsii Fn'nci/iicc 
( 1690 ) and Zletaphyska Vera ( 1691 ), wliich appeared 
after his death. The salient point of his teacliiiig is 
ail endeavour to explain the relations which obtain 
between soul arid body, the mutual interaction of 
which under stimulus he ascribed to divine inter- 
vention and preoidahred arrangement. See works 
by Giimni (Jena, 1875), Plleideier (Tub. 1882), 
and Sariitleben (Hallo, 1886). 

Geillll, a genus of Ro.siiceie, sub-order Poteii- 
tille.'c, ilistinguishoil from Poteiitilla by the liard- 
enetl hooked styles which ciowu the carpels, so that 
the fruit heoonies a bur. Two specie.s are eoiiimoii 
natives of Britain, (r. urbaniiiii, the 'Wood Avens 
or Herb Bennet, and G. rimh, AVater Avems, the 
former with erect yellow lloweis, and the latter 
withnodding tloweisof a brownish lure. The former 
graws in hedges and thickets, the latter in wet 
meadows and woods, and .sometimes even m very 
alpine situations. The so-called G. intermediumib 
usually regarded as a mere hybrid of tliese two 
species. Both are aromatic, tonic, and astringent, 
and of old repute among herbalists ; the rootstock 
of the former was formerly gathered in early spriirg 
to impart its clove-like flavour to ale, ant\ is stijl 
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irsed in the pieiiaration of liqrreuis. G. cunadmse, 
the Chocolate Boot 
or Blood Root of 
North America, 
has some reprrta- 
tion as a mihl 
tonic. 

Geyser, o r 

GnY.sili (Icelandic 
ijei/sa, ‘to humt 
ort't violently’), is 
the name apjilied 
to errrptive foun- 
taims of steam and 
liot water met with 
in various qirarter.s 
of the globe, espe- 
ciallj in Iceland, 

North Aiireirea, 

New Zealand, 

Tibet, ami the 
Azotes. The water' 
of these sprirrgs is 
often clear and 
lirrrpid, hrrt fie- 
qrteittlj' thick, tur- 
bid, and heavily clrargetl with mud ; exattrples rtf 
the latter have heerr disooverod in Bnrrrra. The 
mineral srrhstarreeH hold in solution irr geysers are 
nurtterous uitd varied irr character, irrchidrrrg sodium 
chloride, calcium srrlplrate, sodiurrr srrlpltale, cal- 
cium carbonate, magrre.sirrm carbonate, umnmriirrm 
carlrrmate, potas&iurrr elrhttide, silica, various sili. 
cates, sirlphur, fenio oxide, aluTtiirritirrr it.xide, car- 
botric acief, &c. Brrme of these substances, Irucorrriug 
separated fionr the water hy Bvairrtraliotr, Irtrrrr 
hasiir-slraped cones of solid rrratter, tioui the irridst 
of which the geyser rises, and in course of tinre 
assurtre projjortions of considerable irragnitude ; the 
cones are princijially of a calcaremrs or .siliceous 
character, the latter-, kirown a.s siliceous sinter or 
geyser-ite, being apparently rrrost oorrrruon. It is 
either a conrriact, dull, sornetirrres, but less fre- 
qirently, trnn.sluceirt lamiirateil substance, or slrajre- 
less, porotrs mass, oocnsiunally irtrpregnated uitlr 
feir'ic oxide, which jir-oduces a red or piirk tinge. 

(levsers occur orrly in regions where volcatric 
activity hits hut lately hecotrre dorrrrarrt, hut is 
trot yet altogotlrev extritcl, and the jtltenouictta 
connecter! 'with tlrerrr are connected with sei.smic 
action. Buirsen and Doscloizeaux have formulated 
a theory expl, 'lining the phenomena, which has met 
with wide acceptance and is genei ally prefer red to 
the views held hy such authorities as Btscltof, 
Mackenzie, Hersoltel, Von Nidda, and othot.s. 
.Shortly stated, the explanatirrn put forward hy the 
two former is as frtllows, foumling rrpon observa- 
tions ittade at tire Great Geyser of Iceland. In the 
tube of tills geyser-, ami near the snif.ace, the water- 
temperature is 212° F., inoi easing downwanls until 
a degree of heat is reaclied vei-y far above the 
boiling-point of water iiridei ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, lluidity being rmuritaiiied hy the weight 
of the colunin of water- ahove. The water in the 
tube or funnel of the geyser coiinminicates with an 
area directly acted upon hy the .source of tire snh- 
terraneau heat, such conrnnrnieation heiiig attained 
hy means of a lateral cliamber or pass, age. Far 
do-wn in the funnel steam is generated, wliicli, 
rising inrnrediately into the cooler water above, is 
condensed, heating the upper- water until the 
boiling-point is reached, and relieving the pressure 
upon the lo-vver porlioir.s of the greatly heated 
w-iter, which flashes into steam. This alteration 
passing down the funnel resrrlt.s in ch).sely following 
6.xplosion.s of steam, shooting the whole contents 
high into the air, and producing the well-known 
outward manifestatiorrs associated with geysers. 
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TliebS manifestations aie most fre(iueiitly met with 
idieie laige masses and tliicJtnesse.s of loclc liave 
uiidevgoiie exteiisi\e crusliinu, fracture, and rom- 
[jiessiun — wliicli may account not only for tlie sub- 
ten auean heat, but also for the presence of the 
nudeigroiiiid passages appaieiitly necessaiy for the 
production of a gejsei. 

The geyseiB of the Yellowstone legioii are pioh- 
ahly the most pictuies(|ue and wondeiful in the 
noi ld ; on the Fireliole River alone, witliin an aiea 
of 30 sip m., tlieie ate luohably oO geysem, thiow- 
mg columns of water to a height of from 50 to 200 
feet, while smaller ]ets lise occasionally to 250 feet- 
The ‘Old Faithful’ geyser, in this region, throws 
up a column of water (i feet in diameter to a height 
of 100 to 150 feet, at iuteivals of about an houi. 
Near the north entiance to the National Raik, 
also, aie the hot springs of the Gai diner River; 
liere tlie ‘ White IMounfcain,' built up of teriaces 
of white caleaieous deposits, rises to a cunsiderahle 
height, uitii a diajiieter of IJd yards at the top. 
The terraces are of varying width, measuring fiom 
a few' inches to many feet, and are separated one 


fiom another liy small clill's of fiom G inches to 10 
or 12 feet in height. Fiom the top of the mound 
water is continually trickling doivn over these 
lock.s and teiraoes, the pi ecipiitate left behind ever 
slowly adding to the hulk of the cone. As the 
stieaims fall from terrace to terrace they are received 
into several natural basins, and, as the water giadii- 
ally cools as it nears the bottom, bathers ai e enabled 
to choose almo.st any temperature of water, and 
tlieae natural baths are largely taken advantage of. 
tiee Yellowstone. 

The gey.sers of Iceland are situated within sight 
of Mount Hekla, 16 miles north of Skallialt, and 
are the hottest springs in Europe, as well as the 
best known in tlie world. Norwegian writers 
of the 12tli century noted their presence, hut it 
was nearly GOO years later before native authors 


desciibed or noticed tlieiii in any way. The piiiici- 
pal gey,sers of this legioii aie known as tlie ‘Llieat 
Geyser' or ‘Pioaicr,’ and the ■ Strokcr' oi ‘ Chum.’ 
The foiiiier consists of the usual iiioiiud of siliceous 
inciustatioiis, almost ciicular and about 40 feet in 
height, tlie toji founiiig a basin measniing 52 feet 
liy (iO icct, lined with a puie white siHcemis coating 
of considerable haidness A tube, 74 feet in 
length, comimiiiicatcs with the iiiteiior of the 
geyser, the iijiiier opening being in the ceiitic 
of the basin. Tlieie can be no doubt that the 
gey.scr has itscit Imilt up the tiilie and mound — 
a woik, acciirdiiig to caieful calciilatiiins and e.v- 
perimeiits uiideitakeii on the spot in 1359 by (.'oni- 
maiider Foibes, which must nave occupied over 
eleven eentiivies. Piobablv the best account of 
this geyser is that of Heiideisoii, w lio v Rited the 
distiict ill 1814. The ‘Cliiiiii’ luis an irregular 
opening, not more than eight feet wide, the tuhe 
decieasiiig in width as it descends, pciiuittiiig one 
to look down iijian the boiling ii alcr 20 feet below 
without imich danger to the observe!, if the 
iiiilice be tempnraiily choked by tliiowing in tiiif 
the vvatei will soon hurst thrmigh, rising GO 
feet into the air, carrying the obsti action along 
with it, and diffusing dense cloud, s of .steam in 
all diveotioiifi. 

The geyseis of New Zealand attained celeb- 
rity principally on account of the beautiful 
teiiaces as.sociated with tliein, and have often 
been dc.sciibed and liguied. Uiifoituiiateiy, 
volcanic activity uianifested itself tliiouglioufc 
the legion in June 1880, lewiltiiig in niucb 
hiss of life and piopeity, and in the destruc- 
tion of the teiiaces. The basins comieoted 
with these geyseis, catching the oveillow of 
water, aie, like those of the Yellowstone 
legion, hugely used by hathci.s, and aie much 
lesorted to by iiivaliils. Fimule and Mai tin 
may he consulted for desciiptioiis of typical 
New Zealand gey.sers. .See Mi.\eh.v.l Si’itiKtiS. 

Girilrcr, Auuust Fuiedkioh, a Geuiian 
historian, was hoiii at Cahv, in the Black 
Forest, otli Maicli 1803. He studied theology 
at Tuhingeii, next lived at Lausanne, Genev’a, 
and Rome, becoming on his return in 1828 a 
llejMiciit at Tnhingeii, and in 1830 librarian 
at Stuttgart. He now gave himself with iiiuch 
veal to historical studies, of wliidi tlie first 
fiuit was iris PAiTo wid cite Judisch-Alciantl- 
riiimrhe Thcoiojihie (1831), followed by Gmtua 
Ado//’(lS3oj, a work which aimed at 'bunging 
into pioinineiice the political rather than the 
religious rule of the gieat Swedish king. His 
GeschichU dcf, Urchriiteuthiimn (1838)wa.scalled 
forth liy the greater work of Strauss. In his 
Allffcmeinc Kircheufjrirhlrhtc ( 1841-4G ), coming 
down to 1305, he first spoke out Ids admiration 
foi the polity of tlie Itoiiinn Clini’cli. Soon 
after he was called to the chair of Ilistoiy at 
Freiburg, and in 1848 he was sent to the 
Frankfort pailiaineiit, wliere he was one of the 
most decided adherents of the party called the 
GrumlciiLvIicii, the fanatical ojiponents of Piiissia. 
He formally went over to Rome in 1853, and 
thereafter was distinguished by his huge sliare 
of the intolerance of the convert, altlmugh all 
the while ho was never a dogmatically satisfactory 
Catholic. He died at Carlsbad, ,fuly 6, I8G1. 
His most imjiortant other works weie Geschichte 
dcr Kurolinger (1848) and Pupst Gregorius VII. 
(1859-61). All Ids works arc learned, often per- 
vei.sely so; his conclusions aie too often moie 
ingenious than sound. 

GliadiUllCS. See G.V.D.4MES. 

Gliara E the name sometimes given to the 
united stream formed by the junction of the Sutlej 
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and the Beas, from Endvit-a to tlie j unction with 
tlie Clienal), rvlien it liecoines known a-, tlie Piinjnad. 
The dibtanee lietween the two poiiith of continence 
ia about 300 niiles. 

GhaSel, or Ghazel, a favourite form of lyrical 
poetry anion}' the Turks and I'evaiaiis, whicll may 
he eitlier erotic and bacchanalian, or alle}^rical and 
mystical. 

Gliiits, or Ghaut.S (in Eiii'libh, ‘ };ates, pasbcs, or 
landinif-stairs'), EAftTEUX and \Ve.steus, two con- 
vermin},' ranges of mountains, whiGli run parallel 
with tiie ea.st and west coasts of southern India, 
and meet at an angle near Cajie Comorin. ( 1 ) The 
Ea.stein Ghats coiinnence in tlie vicinity of Balasor, 
a little north of the Iilahanadi, and run through 
Madras, with an aveiage height of 1,500 feet, for the 
most part at a distance of from oO to 1.50 miles from 
the cna.st. They are nowhere a waterslied on any 
considerable .scale, being penetrated and crossed 
by nearly all the drainage of the interior. (2) The 
\\'6stern Ghats stretoli from the vallej' of the 
Taiiti, in about the same latitude as Balasor, to 
their junction with the kindred ridge, ami on to 
Cape Comorin itself. Though they are geneially 
far more continuous and distinct th.au tlie Eastern 
Gli.lts, yet they are sliar}ily divided by the gap of 
Palghiit — the northern .section niensuring 800 miles 
in length, and the southern 200. Their genei'al 
elevation varies from about 3000 feet to upwards 
of 7000 j the iieak of Eodabetta, in the Silgiri 
hills, is 8760 feet ahiu'e sea-level. The ojmo.site 
faces of tlieao mountains ditl'er very romarkaldy 
from each other. Landward, there is a gradual 
slope to the tableland of the Deccan ; seawaril, 
almost perpendicular precipices, speaking gener- 
ally, sink at once nearly to the level of the sea, 
with only a comparatively narrow striji beWeen 
them and the aliore. Tlii.s peouliarity, along 
with the heavy rainfall brought by the south-west 
monsoon, cause.s, more partieulmiy towards the 
south, tliat singular feature of the country which 
is known as the ‘hackwater.s ’ (.see Cochin). The 
AVesteru Ghats are a watershed, for not a single 
stream of any magnitude find.s its way through 
them. Their vast jirinieval forests disjday some 
of the most magnificent .scenery in India, and 
.supply abundance of the linest timber. In the 
south" there is a railway from Beypur to IMadvas, 
finding a comparatively easy acce.s.s to the interior 
by tlie Palghiit valley. In the north, near Bombay, 
tM'o I'ailwiys scale the precipitous face of tlie 
'VVestern Gliiits. Of these the line up the treiiiend- 
ou.s ravine of the Bhor Gluit, 40 miles SE. of Bom- 
bay, is regarded as one of the greatest engineering 
feat.s ever accompli.shed in India. The railway 
rises by a lift of 1.5J miles to a height of 1831 feet, 
twisting round the mountains on nan-ow ledges 
that are often half embankment, or that rest on 
high vaulted arches, and passing through tunnels 
tiiat aggregate 2335 yards. Besides 8 vhulucts 
there are 18 bridges and 58 culverts, and the aver- 
age gradient i.s 1 in 48. 

The name Ghats is also applied to the flights 
of steps, whetlier intended as landing-places or as 
bathing-stairs, which line the river-hanlcs in towns 
and places of pilgrimage in northern and central 
India, hlost great river.s, and especially the 
Ganges, possess manj' glults ; hut they are also 
built on the margins of lakes, as at Puslikav and 
Sagar, or even of tanks. The uniformity of the 
long lines of steps is often broken by shrines or 
temifles, built either close to the water's edge or 
at the top ; and on these steps are concentrated 
the pastimes of the idler, tlie duties of the devout, 
and much of the necessary intercour.se of biisineKs. 
The ghiits of Beiiare.s (rj.v.), Hardwar, Panharjmr, 
and ofMaheswar, on theNcrbudJa, ai-e noteworthy 
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either for their nuinbei or heanly ; while Cawniiore, 
Sadullapnr, the ruined city of Gaur, and other 
place.s po.sse.'S noted ‘burning glnits’ for puiiio&es 
of creinatioii. See also l''ergnsson'.s H(tndhouk of 
Arehitceturc. 

Gliazali, Acr jVIoh.im.med al-, known in the 
iVest as Algazel, a jNIoslem theologian who, in 
the 11th century, struck a serion-s blow at the 
scholastic philosophy of the Arabians. Born at 
Tus in Kliora&an in 1058, lie studied in his 
n.atal city and at Nishapiir, being e.specially nur- 
tured on the principles of Sutisni (fj.v.). When 
thu'tj'-tliree years old he was a])iioiiited_ by the 
grand- vizier of Bagdad to a chair of philosophy 
in the uiiiver-sitj" of that city. But four yeais later 
lie set oil' for Mecca ; then sjient ten year.s lecturing 
at Damascus ; and linalli' went on to .Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, where also he taught \i itli signal 
.sneces.s. In the end, however, he returned to Tus, 

I where lie founded a Sufic college and dedicated the 
' remainder of his life, until 1111, the year of his 
death, to religious and jihilosophie contemplation. 
The most notable of his numerous works are 
U/uuioiii of the Phitijiujilici'n and Tctuleiieics of the 
I'/n7u.soj>7irr6\ this latter virtually an introduction 
to the more famous Bestroetion of the I'hilosojihci'S, 
j in which he challenges the methods and conclusions 
of the current soliolasticisin of Arahiati ]jliilosopliy. 
He also wi'ote a comnicntary on the ninety-nine 
nanie.s of God, .several etliiral treati.se.s, ami various 
other works on religion and pliilosojdiy. Several 
Ilf his tvovks have never yet been pubiibhed. 

Cvliazialhiul, a town and important railway 
junction in Meerut district, Nortli-5vest Provinces 
of India, 28 niile.s SAV. of hleenit, with barracks, 
and a considerable trade in grain, hides, and 
leather. Pop. 12,059. 

Crliazil)Ul*t a city of India, capital of a district 
of the same name in the North-west Provinces, 
stands on the left hank of the Ganges, 44 miles 
NE. of Benares. The city, which stretches along 
the Ganges for about 2 miles, contains tlie ruins of 
the Palace of Forty Pillars, and a marble statue 
by Flaxiiiaii to Loid Cornwallis, who died here in 
180.5. Ghazipnr is the hendyiiartens of the Govem- 
ment Gpium Department for the North-west Pro- 
vinces, all the opium from these proviuees being 
manufactured here, and tlieie is some trade in 
.sugar, tobacco, ro.se-water, and co.arse long-clotb. 
Pop. (1881) 43,232. — The cferiAf, of whicli Gliazi- 
]mr is the .Klministrative lieadQuarters, liaa an 
area of 1473 sip in., and a popi. of (ISSl) 1,014,099. 

Glinzni (al.«o siielt Ghizni and GUuzner), a 
loitilied town of Afghanistan, stands below a spur 
of a range of hills, at an elevation of 7729 feet, 
84 miles BAY. of Kabul, on the road to Kandahar 
and at the bead of the Gonial route to India. It 
is a place of considerable commercial import- 
ance. The climate is cold, snow often lying for 
three months in the ye.ar. Nevertheless, wheat, 
barley, and madder are grown in the vicinity. Its 
poiiulation is estimated at about 10,000. From tiie 
10th to the 12th century Ghazni u-as the capital of 
the empire of the Ghaziievid.s (see below) ; it then 
fell into the bands of the sultan of Glifir, and 
enjoyed a second period of .splendour. Having 
shortly afterward.s been ca]itiired by the Mongols, 
it rapidly fell into decay. It remained, however, 
subject to the de.scendants of Baber, the Mongol 
rulers of Delhi and Agra, down to 1738, wlien it 
was taken by Nadir Shah of Persia, and at his 
death was inooviiorated in the kingdom of Afghani- 
stan; During the 19tli century it figured in the 
British 5vars ag.ainst the Afghans, having been 
stormed hy Lord Keane in 1839, and again in 1842 
by the Afgh.ms, lint retaken the same year by 
General Nutt. In the neiglihoiirliood of Ghazni 
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tliere are several ruins and raonunienfcs of its 
former ^-reatiiess, such as the tomb of irahiiiud, 
Mahmud’s dam in the Ghazni Hiver, numerous 
niin-heaps north-east of the town, and nianj' 
Mohammedan shrines. The celebrated gates of 
Soninath (q. ) u-ere kept at Ghazni from 1024 to 
1842. 

Ghcancml Djjnasty. — About the middle of the 
loth century a lieutenant of the Samanid ruler of 
Bokhara seized, upon Ghazni, and, dying in !)77, 
left it to his son-in-law, Sebiiklagin, who dur- 
ing a reign of twenty yearn extended his sway 
over all modern Afghanistan and tlie Punjab. 
But it was under his .son Mahmud (997-1030) that 
the Ghaznevids reached their highest point of 
splendour and renown. This prince repeatedly 
invaded India, and carried his coiniuering arms as 
far as Kurdistan and the Caspian on the west 
and to Samarkand on the north. He was the 
first monarch in Asia to assume the title of sultan. 
Hi.s descendants had a keen struggle to maintain 
them.selves against the Seljuks, who had seized 
upon Khorasan, Balkh. Kliarezm, and Irak dur- 
ing the reign of Mahmud’s .son Masaud (10,30- 
42), and agaimst their jealous rivals the pidnees of 
GhOr (q.v.). Bahrain Hhah, ruler of Ghazni from 
1118 to 1132, was at length driven from hisenidtal 
by the latter, and retired to the Punjab. There 
his grandson, Khosrau ilalek, the last of the 
dynastj', made Laliore Ids capital. This town was, 
however, taken by the jiriiice of Ghftr in 1186, and 
with tliis the Gliaznevid dynasty came to an end. 

Glice {Ghi), a kind of clarilied butter used in 
many iiai'ts of India, and generally iirepared from 
the milk of liutfaloea. The fresh milk i.s boiled for 
an hour or more ; it is then allowed to cool, and 
a little curdled milk, called dhye, is added to pro- 
mote coagulation. The curdled mass is churned 
for half an hour ; some hot water is then added, 
and the churning continued for another half-hour, 
when the hntter form.s. When the butter begins 
to become rancid, which is usually the case after 
a few day.s, it is boiled till all the water contained 
in it is expelled, and a little dhye and salt, or 
hetel-leaf, is added ; after u-liicli it is put into 
closed pots to he kept for use. It is used to an 
enormou.s extent by the natives at many parts ol 
India, hut is seldom relished by Europe.an.s. 

Olieel, a colony for the insane, in Belgium, 
26 miles ESE. of Antwerp by rail. It is an oasis 
in a desert, a village and eonmmne (20 miles in 
circumference) in a comparatively fertile spot, 
inhabited and cultivated by 11,000 peasants, in tiie 
midst of an extensive sandy waste, called the 
Campine (see Belgiuii). Here in COO .v.i). St 
Dymplma, an Irish princess, is said to have been 
beheaded by her father, for resistance to his inces- 
tuous passion. Pilgrims, the sick, the sorrowful, 
and the insane, visited the shrine of the Christian 
virgin ; the last were restored to sanity and serenity. 
About 1300 insane persons are lodged with the 
citizens of this community, and are controlled and 
employed by them, and this without recourse to 
walls or other asylum mipliances, and with little 
coercion of any kind. 'The quieter snfferers reside 
generally one in each family in the village, the more 
excited in separate farmhouse.s at some distance on 
the coniines of the commune, while those requiring 
medical treatment arc temporarily accommodated 
in the inlirmary in Gheel. The support of the 
patients is in most cases guaranteed by the state. 
See works in French on Gheel and the ‘Gheel 
system’ by Duval (1867) and Peetei's (1879). 

_ Ghent (Flem. and Ger. Oent, Fr. Gand), a 
city of Belgium, capital of the province of East 
Flanders, ia .situated at the confluence of the Lys 
and the Scheldt, 34 miles by rail N\V. of Brussels. 


It is divided by canals into 26 islands, connected 
by 270 bridges, and is encompa.ssed with gardens 
and meadows, while the former walls have been 
converted into pleasant promenades. It i.s in 
general well built ; hut in tlie older part it .still 
retains seveinl quaint and pictaresqae houses. 
Among the chief hiiildings are the cathedral of St 
Bavon, of the 13th and 14tli centuries, counted 
amongst the finest churches of the country, and 
containing the ‘Adoration of the Lamb,’ by the 
hrothem Van Eyck; the helfiy-tower (1183-1339), 
280 feet higli, or 373 with the iron spire of 1855 ; 
the new citadel ( 1822-30 ) ; the hfitel-de-ville ( 1480- 
1628), one of the most florid specimens of flani- 
hoyaiit Gotliic in Belgium ; the Palais de Justice 
(lfe5-43), with a peristyle of the Corinthian order ; 
the univemify (1816), theBeguinage(q.v. ), and the 
Acaxlcmy of Painting. The cotton, woollen, and 
linen manufactures are the chief industries. 
Leather, lace, and sugar are also manufactured, 
and there are fonndrie.s, machine-works, breweries, 
i&c. Specially noteworthy is the tloricnlture of 
Ghent. By the Great Canal, which flows into the 
Scheldt, Ghent is united with the sea, and it can 
receive into its docks vessels drawiim 17 feet of 
water. The Iiarhour is capable of holding 400 
vessels, new docks having been opened in 1881. 
Ghent is very rich in cliaritable and public institu- 
tions. Vitk the university are united a school for 
civil engineers, anotlier for arts and sciences, and 
the former town-libiary. Pop. (1846) 102,977; 
(1888) 147,912. 

Ghent, whose patron-saint, the soldier-monk 
Bavon, is said to nave died in 635, was certainly 
a prosperous city in the time of the Merovingian 
Franks. In 1007 it was given by the emperor to 
Count Baldwin IV. In the 12th century it was made 
the capital of Flanders. And under the counts 
it continued to prosper and increase, until, in the 
14th century, it was able to send 80,000 men mto 
the fleid, and to 'withstand, single-lianded, the 
power of the count backed up by the king of 
France. The wealth of the citizens of Ghent, and 
the unusual measure of liberty which they enjoyed, 
encouraged them to resist with arms any atteinpt 
to infiinge upon their peculiar rights and privileges. 
This jealous and turbulent spirit is exeinplilied in 
the famous iusiurection of Jacob van Artevelde 
(q.v.), and other inBtance.s. John of Gaunt, i.e. 
Ghent, was horn here in 1,340. For many years the 
city maintained a ■vigorous resistance against the 
Dukes of Burgundy ; and having rebelled against 
Charles V., tlieir successor, in 1340 it was deprived 
of its privileges. From this time the town began 
to decay, aud under Philip II. the Incjuisition 
struck a yet deadlier blow at its well-being. In 
the viirioim wars of which the Netherlands has been 
the battle-ground, Ghent has suffered severely, and 
has been frequently taken, especially in the IStli 
century. Falling into the hands of the French at 
the Kevolution, it was made the capital of the 
department of the Scheldt, till its incorporation in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1814, in which 
year was signed the peace of Ghent between Britain 
and America. In 18,30 it fell to Belgium. See 
Fi,.indek.8 ; also Van Dnyse, Ga?id, mommiental et 
jn'iiare.iqiie (Brussels, 18Sfi). 

Glierai'rtesca. See Ugolino. 

Ghetto (Ital.), the Jeivs' quarter in Italian 
eitie-s, to which they used to he strictly confined. 
The ghetto of Home, instituted in 1556 by Pope 
Paul IV., was removed in 1885 and following years, 
its demolition having been rendered necessary by 
the new Tiber embankment. The term is also 
employed to indicate the Jews’ quarters in any 
city. See Je'w.s. 

Glii. See Ghee. 
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Gliibelliiies. .See Gueli'h-.. 

Ghiberti, Loeeszo, an Italian froliEinitli, 
l.ronxe-ea-'ter, and pculiitor, was liorn at Florenoe 
almut 1378. He s\’as ajijirpiitieed to Ids stepfather, 
a skilful golilsinitli, and also acrruired dexterity in 
dr.iwing, paintin", and modelling. In 1400 he 
oxeented a nohle fresco in the palazzo of Pandolfn 
Malatesta at Rimini, Along with other artists, he 
w.as next ehosen (1401) hythe Florentine gnild of 
merchants to compete for the execution of a gate 
in hronze, to match that executed hy Andi'ea Pisano 
in the baptistery in 1336. The .subject of the 
design was ‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac,’ to he executed 
in has-rclief as a model for one of the panels. The 
judges selected Ghiberti’.s design, both on account 
of the art and beauty of its conception and the 
delicacy and .skill of its execution. M’hen Ghiberti 
had completed this grp, at work (1424) his fellow- 
citizens entrusted him with the exeention of another 
gate, to emulate the two alieady adorning the 
baptistery. This secoml gate, linisfied in 1452, con- 
tains ten reliefs on a laigei' scale, the .subjects in 
this case ,al '0 being wholly biblical. The mingled 
grace and gi-audenr of these courpositious is beyond 
all pi.aisc ; though his treatment of bas-relief has 
been condemned as wrong in [.rinciple. On the two 
g.'ites he .spent fifty years of most patient labour-. 
Not the least of Ghil'.erti’s mei'its was the strecess 
tliat atterrded iris cll'orts to break dowrr tbe con- 
ventionalism that before his day hampered the fi-oe 
development of .sculptural art.' Among his other 
rrorks may lie nipritinned the sepulchral nrorru- 
rnents of l3ati in .Santa Maria Novella, and of the 
Alhizzi in Santa Croce at Florettce, executed about 
1427 ; a bronze relief in the Dnnino, representing 
St Zenobius bringing a dead cliild to life (1440); 
and between 1414 and 1-122 bronze statues of St 
John the ' Baptist, St ^latthew, and St Stephen 
for the church of Or San Miehole. Gliiherti died 
at Florence, 1st December 1455, See Perkirrs, 
(Hiihfj'ii cf non fkotc (Pai-is, 1SS5), 

Ghikn, Helena, Princess Koltzofl-Massalsky, 
better known by lier literary psendonynr of Dura 
cVhtrla, was a daughter of Brinco Michael Ghika, 
was a niece of two hospodav.s of M'allaehia, and w.as 
hum at Buchareat, 22d January 1S29. The family 
from which .she wa.s descended was Alh.anian in 
origin, and from the time of George Ghika, liospo- 
dar of tVallachia in 1660, gave m.any princes ajid 
eminent men to tlie principiilitie.s (.see Rodmania). 
Pmfounilly instructed in the clas,sic.s under the 
care of George Pappadopoulo.s, the princess added 
to lier aeguivements hy travels through Gennauy, 
France, and It.aly an extensive knowledge of 
modern languages and literature. At fifteen she 
commenced a translation of the Iliad into German, 
and not long after WTote .several pieces for the 
tlieatre. On her unhappy nianiage in 1849 with 
Prince Koltzoff-Mas.salsk'y she accompanied her 
Imshand to the court of St Petershurg ; hut from 
1855 she resided mainly at Florence, where she died, 
22d November 1S8S. Her first impoi-tant wui-k, 
La Vie Monastique duns I'lir/lise urieniulc, wa.s 
puhli-'hed in 1855. Other works were ; La Suisse 
A/lrmmido (1856); Lcs Femmes en 0«c«f (1860) ; 
F.vrursions en Uonmdic (1863); Aiix Lords des 
Lai'S Heh-etiques (1864); Des Femmes, par une 
Feju/uc (1864) ; Gli Albanesi in Itumcnia; Storia 
dei Principi Ghika (1873) ; La Fofsie des Ottomans 
(1873). She wrote nnioh for the Jlcvnc des Deux 
Mondcs and other journals and magazines of 
France, Italy, Belgium, aird Switzerland ; and her 
writings on Albanian literature stirred up a not- 
able litei'.ary and national movement amongst the 
Alli.aniaus. She was made a inemher of .several 
learned societies, and an lionoraiy citizen of the 
Greek kingdom. See Cecehetti) Dora d’Istria 


(1871), and .an article in Scribner's Magazine for 
December 1878. 

Gllilsill', a province of Persia, the western por- 
tion of the narrow .strip of eonntiy lying between 
the Elburz r.ange .and the Caspian ,Sea, is separated 
from Russian Caucasia on the north-west hy the 
river Astara. Area, 4251 sq. m. Owing to the 
lowne.sS of the hand, the piovince is subject to 
frequent inund.ations, anil during great part of 
tlie year is little better than a swamp. There are 
den.se forests, chielly of oaks, inaides, ashes, limes, 
t'tc., ami a tropical Inxuii.ance of vegetation. Ex- 
tensive plantation.s of fruit and mnlherry trees 
are gi-own, these last for tlie production of silk. 
The soil is extremely fertile, healing barley, wlieat, 
fniius, and great quantities of rice. Anim.al life 
is abundant. The fisheries in the Caspi.an are very 
productive. The population, estimated at 150,000 to 
250,000, are piincipally of Iranian descent, mingled 
Avich Kurdish and Turkic immigrants, and nearly 
all are Bliiite Mohammedans. The climate is 
moist, chiingeahle, and unhealthy. Storms are 
very violent. 

GliilZtlis, an Afglmn trilie. See ArciifANisT.tN. 

Gliirliiiulstjo. DioiuNrrn Cueratii, nick- 
n.amed II Ghirlandajo ( ■ the garland-maker’ ), Italian 
jiainter of the early Florentine school, avus horn in 
1440 at Florence. A.s a youth he Avas apprenticed to 
a goldsmith, prob.ahly his futliev, the ni.akev of metal 
garlands; and it Avns not until Ills thirty-lhst year 
th.at he hoeanie knoAvn as a p.-iinter. He painted 
lirincipally frescoes, and in his natiA-e city. The 
church of’ Ognl.s.anti there contains from hi.s hand a 
St Jerome and a Last Supper (14.80) ; the P.alazzo 
Veccliio, the A]iothen--is of ,St Zmiohins (1481-85); 
the clinrch of S. Trinitii, six subjects from the 
life of St Francis (1483) and an nltnr-pieoe, tbe 
‘Adoration of the Shepheids ' (iiOAvinthe Floren- 
tine Academy); the choir of S. Maria Novella, a 
series illustrating the lives of the Virgin and the 
Baptist (1490). BetAveen 1482 and 1484 he painted 
for Pope Sixtus lA'., in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome, the excellent fre.sco ‘ Christ calling Pet'er 
and AndreAv,’ and .about the same time tAvo 
jiicturcs in the chapel of .St Fina at San Gimignano. 
Jle.sides these he also executed some easel piotnrea 
of great merit, as ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ (1488), 
in the church of the Innoccnti at Florence ; the 
‘Visitation of the Virgin ’( 1491 ), in tho Lorn'ro ; 
the ‘ Adoration of the Virgin by the Saints,' in tlie 
L'llizi at Florence; and ‘Christ in Glory,’ at A^ol- 
terra. All these are painted in tempera, ami are 
not free from a certain liardnes.9 of outline and of 
colour. His frescoe.s are geneially cliaracteviscd 
by excellent composition, good knoAvledge of per- 
spective, strength in the outlines, except in tbe 
case of feet and hands, and propriety of expression, 
hut often shoAV a tendency to crudeness in colouring. 
Ghirlandajo inanguratetl at Florence the practice 
of introducing into hi.s sacred piictnres portraits of 
Ills contemporaries; and the sanio fondness fur local 
colour is frequently discernible in Ins landscape 
l)nekgrouud.s. He also executed mosaics, that of 
the ‘ Annunciation ’ in the c.atliedral of Florence 
being especially celebrated. He died at Florence, 
nth January 1494. Michel Angelo AA'as lor a time 
one of his pupils. 

His son Ridolfo (1483-1561) AA'as a jiainler of 
considerable merit, Avho.se best picture.s are those 
AA'hich shoAv tlie influence of Fra Bartolommeo .and 
Raphael, such as tAvo .scenes from the ‘ Life of .8t 
Zenohina’ (in theLHfizi), ‘ A,seen,sion of the Virgin’ 
(at Prato), and ‘Adoration of the Shepherds ’ (1510, 
at Pe.sth). 

Ghizch. See Gizeii. 

Gliizni. See Ghazni, 

Ghoorklia^. See Goobkiias. 
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Ghost-moth {Hcpialus hiimuli), a sjiecies of 
motli very coininon in inanj’’ parts of Britain, of 
M’liich the caterpillar, popularly known as the 
‘ Utter,’ often coininits great ravages in hop garden.-., 
devouring the roots of the plants. It feeds also 
on the roots of the nettle, burdock, and some 
other plants. The moth belongs to a small family 
(Hepialidie), often poimlarly called Smfts from 



Ghoat-moth {Hcpiulm humuli) ; 
ontei'plllar (n) and cliiysalH (6). 


their rapid flight. The antenna; are short, the 
■wings long anil narrow', the entire .size about two 
inches across. The male is entirely of a satiny 
white colour above, and the female yellowish and 
reddish with darker markings ; both sexes are 
brown on the under side. Tliey are to lie seen 
flying about in the twilight, generally over la-wns 
ami pastures, not unfrequently in churchyards. 
From this circumstanoe, and from the white 
colour of the males and their sudden disappearance 
in the imperfect light on their folding their wings 
or rising above the level of the spectator’s eye (so 
that the brown part is turned towards him), they 
derive their name. The caterpillar, which is soine- 
time.s tw'o inches long, is yellowish-w'hite, "with 
scattered hairs. It spins a large cylindrical cocoon 
among the roots on which it has been feeding, and 
then becomes a chrysalis. Two other coimnon 
species of generally similar habit are II. hqmlinus 
and H. Iwctus. 

Ghosts. See Appahitions. 

Ghoul. See VAiupfEE. 

Ghur, or GHOEE, a mountainous district of 
western Afghanistan, lying south-east from Herilt 
and north'-west fiom Kandahar. Koughly speak- 
ing, it coincides with the ancient Paro]>aniisns and 
the medieval Gharshi.stan. It is a region, howevei’, 
about which next to nothing is knowm, except that 
it i.s inhabited by Hazaras and Eimaks, and .since 
1845 has been included in the territory of Herfit. 

Ghuei, a dynasty of princes who had the se.at 
of their empire in the country of Ghtlr, and ruled 
over Persia, Afghanistan, nortliern Hindustan, and 
Transoxiana. We first read of Ghfir in connection 
with Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Masaud, the 
latter of ■whom subjugated the region in 1020. Aliout 
a eentui-y later hlalik Izzuddin made himself ruler 
of all the Gh^hr country. His son, Alauddin 
Jahansoz (the Burner), fell upon Ghazni, and 
took it and burned it to tlie ground. This prince’.s 
nephews, GMyassuddin and Muizuddin, established 
their power in Kliorasan and Ghazni, The latter, 
crossing the Indus, then conquered successively the 
e_- 
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provinces of Multan (1176), Lahore (IISG), and 
Ajmeve (1190), and, in the course of the next .six 
years, all Hindustan a.s far south as Nagpur and 
eastward to the Irarvadi. It is from tbit, epoch 
that the preiionderance of Islam in Hiudust.an is 
dated. On the death of Muizuddin the Indian 
state.s asserted their independence, the power of 
the Ghiii'i being conlined to Ghflr, ,Sei.stan, and 
Herat. This last feeble remnant was taken from 
them by the .Shah of Kliaiezm ahoiit 1215. Some 
thirty years later the Ghfii- princes managed to 
revive aoiirething of their fonner power at Henrt, 
which they I'etaiiied by sufferance from the Mongols 
down to 1.88.3, when the city was captured by Timur, 
and the Gliflr sovereignty came to an end. 

Gianibelli, FedeEIGO, a military engineer, 
1)0171 at Mantua about 1530. Um-iiig the .siege of 
Antweiqi by the Spaniards in 1585 he destroyed, 
by inenn.s of .an explosive .ship, a bridge built by' 
the latter across the .Scheldt. Proceeding to Eng- 
land on tire capitulation of Antwerp, he I’endei'ed 
gi'eat service in the preparations for re.sisting the 
Armada of 1588, by fortifying the Thames sliore 
and devi.ring the plan of seiiding the fire-ships into 
the enemy’s fleet. He is said to have tiled in 
London, but when i.s not known. 

Giaillio'lie,, Pietko, an Italian anti])apal his- 
torian, w.as hoi-n 7tli May 1070, at Isohitellii, a 
village of Capitantita, in Naplea. A banister by 
profession, practising at Naples, he sjieiit twenty 
year.s in the composition of a magnum opus, 
entitled Storia Civile del I’egno di Napoli (4 vols. 
1723). It led to his banishment j he took refuge 
at Vienna, Venice, and Geneva siiccc.s.sively. 
Whilst at Geiier’a he piihlisliefl a hitter attack upon 
the papal pretensions in a work entitled II Triregno. 
Then, being decoyed into Savoy in 173G, he was 
avre.sted and confined at Tiiviii iiirtil his death, 
7th March 1748, A collection of Upere Posfitme 
appeared after his death (LaiiBaime, 1760); and in 
1859 Maiieini i.ssned his Oj?Frc inedito (2 vols. 
Turin). 

Giants. A giant (6r, gigas) is an individual 
whose stature and hulk exceed those of his species 
or race generally. Until the beginning of the 19tli 
century it was miivei-sally believed that giants, of 
a size tar exceeding those who are exhibited in our 
tinie.s, formerly existed, either as nations or as 
individual specinieiis. This belief was based on 
the asserted iliscoveiy of colos.sal human bonas. 
on supposed sciiptui'al evidence, and on the evi- 
dence ot various ancient and medieval authors. 

A reference to the first volume of Cuvier’s 
Ossemetds Fossilcs vill .show that the hones of ele- 
phants, liiinocoroses. mastodons, &c. have been 
exhibited and accepted a.s evidence of prehistoric 
giants. Even so good a naturalist as Biiffon fell 
into this popular delusion, and figured the hones 
of an elephant as the i-emains of liriman giants. 
Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaiie, in his Hiiloire des 
AnojnalUs dt V Organisation, notices several of tire 
most famous of these case.s. 

The Scripture evidence, ivlien carefully e.xaniined, 
does not amount to niucli. The Hebrew words 
iiqihilim and gibborim, vriiich ate translated (/iVrwfa 
in the Authorised Version ( ‘ iiephilini ’ and ‘ miglity 
men’ in the Revised Version), were Mparoiitly not 
giants in our sense of tire word. Tire lieiglit of 
Og, king of Baslian, is not given ; rve are only told 
the lengtlr of his bed. The height of Goliath is put 
at .six and a half cubits, hut by Josephus and the 
Septuagiiit at four cubits and a span — say 8 feet 0 
inches. The Anakim a’nd other tall races referred 
to in Scripture need not have been of superhuman 
size, 

The classical evidence is abundant, but obviou.sly 
untrustworthy. Thus, besides Horner’s allusions to 
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Cyclopes, giants, Polyphemus, and like legendary 
races or persons, Plutarch relates that Sertorius 
had the grave of Anta'us, at Tingis in Mauretania, 
opened, and ‘ finding there his body, full GO ciihits 
long, was infinitely astonished, ordered the tomb to 
be closed, gave his confirmation to the story, and 
added new honours to the memory of the giant.’ 
Pliny reports tliat an eartliquake in Crete disclo.sed 
the bones of a giant 4G ouhits in length, who wa.s 
hold hy some to he Orion, and hy others Otiis. 
Descending to more certain evidence, there is no 
doubt that a height of between 8 and 9 feet, and 
prohahly of more than 9 feet, has been attained. 
There is a .skeleton in the Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, S feet 6 inches in height ; that of 
Charles Byrne (17G1-83), in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons of England, is 8 feet 2 inches ; 
and tirat of a giant in the mnsenm at Bonn is 8 
feet; and the actual body with the .soft parts 
attached was prohahly two or three inches longer 
than the skeleton. Byine, for example, mea.sured 
8 feet 4 inches after his death, as we flnil recorded 
in tlie iify/sfcr, vid. xxvi. p. 209. lie has 

often been confounded witli Patrick Cotter or 
O’Brien (17G1-1S0G), whose height is variously 
given at 7 feet 10 iiudies, and S feet 7 inches. The 
Scottish giant in the service of Frederick William 
I. of Prus.sia measured 8 feet 3 inches, and was 
notable in his regiment of giants. Tlie Chinese 
giant Cliang claimed to liave grown from 7 feet 8 
inches to 8 feet between Ids first anpearaneo in 
London ( 1863 ) and his second ( 1880 ), The Austrian 
Josef Wiukelniaier (13G5-87) was 8 feet 9 inches. 
Popular belief seems right in treat- 
ing the Patagoninn.s as tire tallest 
race of men ; the mean height being 
ascertained to he about 5 feet 11 
inches. 

It appears ( 1 ) that giants are of 
rarer occurrence than dwarfs; (2) 
that giants are usually of a lym- 
phatic temperament, and of a very 
delicate comple.xion, often de- 
formed, and almost alway,s badly 
proportioned; that their muscles 
are flabby, and tlieir voice weak'; 
while dwarfs are often perfectly 
well proportioned, and arc strong 
for their size; (3) that giants are 
never long-lived — Bvrne died at 
twenty-two, Magratli at twenty, 

Winkelniaier at twenty-two — while 
dwarfs seem to attain the full 
ordinary period of human exist- 
ence; (4) that while giants u.su- 
ally exhibit a want of activity 
and energy, and are feeble both 
in body and mind, dwarfs are in 
General lively, active, and irascible. We know 
little of the causes which occasion the excessive 
development or the arrested growth on which 
the production of giants and dwarfs depends. See 
Deformitiks. 

Mythological Giants and Dwarfs. — Giants play a 
part in the mythology of almost all nations of Aryan 
descent. The Greeks, who represented them as 
beings of monstrous size, with hideou.s counten- 
anees, and having tlie tails of dragons, placed their 
abode in volcanic districts, whither they wei'e fabled 
to have been Irani.shed after their unsucces.sful 
attempt upon heaven, when the gods, with the 
assistance of Hercules, imprisoued them under 
JEtna and other volcanoes. Their reputed origin, 
like the places of their abode, points to the idea of 
the mysterious electrical and volcanic convulsions 
of nature, which they obviously typify ; and, in 
accordance with this view, they are sahl to have 
been of mingled heavenly and earthly descent, and 


to hav’e sprung from the blood that fell from the 
slain Ouranos upon the earth, Ge, which was their 
mother. In the cosmogony of the northern nations, 
giants occupy a far more important place than the 
Greeks assigned to them, for here the first eieatpil 
being was the giant Ymir, called also ‘ Aurgelmir’ 
or ‘ Die ancient Chaos,’ the progenitor of the Fi'ost- 
giants (Hr-imtlmisar), among whom dwelt the All- 
Fatiier before the creation of heaven and earth. 
How Yiitir the first giant arose, and what came of 
the giants and their liome Jotnnheiin, is an integral 
part of Scandinarian Mythology (q.v. ), The giants 
have been held to he jiei'sonilications of the powers 
of nature, of barbarism in conflict with a more 
civilised regime, and of heathen powers in conflict 
with Chri.stianity. Even the hoys’ tale of Jach the 
Giant-lcilUr has'been held to have originated in the 
struggle of the Christian AVelsh with the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons. Swift's Brohdingiiagians are the 
best known of modern imaginary giants. See 
Wood’s Giants and Dwarfs (1868) ; Tylor’s Primi- 
tive Culture (1871) ; Bollinger, Zxrcrg- nnd Eicsen- 
rcHc/r.s- ( 1884) ; and Max. Mayer, Die Giganten -und 
Titunen in der Aiitihrii fiage nnd Knnst (1889). 

Giants’ CausCM'ay ( deriving its name from a 
legend that it was the commencement of a road to 
be constructed hy giants across the cliannel to 
Scotland) is a sort of natural pier or mole, of 
columnar basalt, projecting from the northern 
coast of Antrim, Ireland, into the North Channel, 
7 miles NE. of Portnish hy an electric tramway 
(1883). It is part of an overlying mass of basalt, 
from 800 to 500 feet in thickness, which covers 


Tire Honeycomb, Giants’ Causeway. 

almost the whole oonntj'' of Antrinr, and the 
eastern part of Londonderry, The basalt occurs 
in several beds, interstratified with protrusions 
of whin-dyke. Several of these beds are more 
or less columnar, hut three layers are remark- 
ably so. The first appears at the hold promon- 
tory of Fair Head ; its coluuni,s exceed 200 feet 
in height. The other two are seen together 
lising above the sea-level at Bengore Head, the 
lower one forming the Giants’ Causeway. It is 
exposed for 300 yards, and exhibits an unequal 
pavement, formed of the tops of 40,000 vertical 
closely-fitting polygonal columns, which in .shape 
are chiefly hexagonal, though examples may be 
found with 5, 7, S, or 9 sides, Tliere is a single 
instance of a triangular prism. The diameter of 
tlie pillars varies from 15 to 20 inches. Each pillar 
is divided into joints of unequal length, the concave 
hollow at the end of one division fitting exactly 
into the convex projection of the other. The rook 
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is compact and homogeneous, and is somewliat 
sonorous wlien struck with a iiainmer. The Grand 
Causeway is itself formed of three causeways, 
the Little, Middle or lloneyconib, and the Grand 
Causeway'. On the Little Causeway may he .seen 
an octagon, pentagon, he-vagon, and hejitagon all 
together ; on the Middle Causeway is the famous 
■\Yislung Chair, witli two arms and a back, on a 
platform where the coliuun.s rise to a height of 
ahorrt 10 feet. On the Grand Causeway are pointed 
out the Lady's Fan, an exact arrangement of five 
perfect pentagons snrrorrnding a lieptagon ; the 
Key’stone of the Causeway — a .sniik octagon ; and 
the single triangle. At the starting-point is the 
Giants’ Loom, an imposing row of columns 30 feet 
high, each intersected h.y ahorrt thirty joints ; to 
the left is the Giants’ Weil, to tire right the Giants’ 
Chair. 

The best way to see the Caitseway is to walk 
aloirg it under' the cliffs, and next over them, hut 
he who would see the firll grandeur of this wonder- 
ful .strip of coast must row along it eastward as 
far as the Fleaskin. 'The ‘Short Cour.se’ includes 
a visit to Porteoon and Hunkerry Caves and tlie 
Catrscway' only ; the ‘ Long Conr.se ’ extends west- 
ward to "the cave.s, and eastward to the Horrse- 
shoe Bay beyond Pleaskin and under Beuhane 
Head. The various inlets ami points along the 
coast, passed hr order, are Portnaho, separated by 
the Stookan Kook.s fronr Portganniay ; next, after 
the Giants’ Causeway projier is iiassed, Portiiofl'ei’, 
closed on the east side by the Giants’ Organ, a row 
of inumsing jiillars tlie appearance of which at once 
explains their name ; after lloveriu 'S^'aHey Head is 
turned, Port Reo.stan, opening uii into the Amplii- 
theatre, fringed witli olill's 330 feet higli, and reach- 
ing its eastern horn in tlie Chimney Point, the lofty' 
stacks of wlinse rooks are said to have been fatally' 
mistaken for the ohimiieys of Dnnlnce Castle by 
a Spanish Armada sliip. Tlie next lia^ is Spanish 
Baj', with tiro Spanisli Organ, shut in Iry lienau- 
onran Head, 100 feet liigh, liotween wliich and 
Pleaskin Head are the reefs called the Giants’ Eye- 
glass and the King and hi.s Noble.s. Tlic Pleaskin 
rises to a lieiglit of 400 feet, and is tire nolilest of 
ail the Cauacu’ay' cliffs. The jirospect is unrivalled 
from Hamilton’s 8eat near its top, so named from 
tire Kev. Dr Hamilton of Derry, one of the fimt to 
discover tire Causeway (178G). Beyond it is the 
Horse.slioe Harlronr and tire group of roeka called 
the Nurse and Cliild. After ronnding Benbane 
Head we come in .sight of Bengore Head (367 feet), 
below wliich tire coast slopes more rapidly .south- 
ward past the pillars known as tlie Four Sisters, 
the Giants’ Peep-liole, and the Giants’ Granny to 
the ruins of Dunaevei ick Castle. 

Giants’ Kettles, the name given in Norway 
to vertical pot-shaped, smooth-sided liollow’s ex- 
cavated in rocks, usually filled up with rounded 
honlders, water-worn .stone.s, grave], and other 
detritus. They' are believed to have originated 
under the great glaeier-s or eontiauous mer ih glace 
■wliioli formerly' covered wide regions of irortheni 
Europe (see 'BouLDER-CLAy, Gl.voial Period, 
Plelstooehe Systeui). _ Tlrey have probably been 
formed by water descending from the surface of tlie 
ice timmgh muiilins or glacial oliimney.s — .setting 
stones and honlders in rapid rotation. They are 
tlms coinparalde to the pot-hole.s which are .so 
common a feature in the beds of rapid -streams, 
particularly in tlie neiglihourhood or waterfalls, 
where the stones liave a gy'ratory motion imparted 
to them by tlie irregnlav movements of the water. 
As tliey rotate they gradually w'ear away tlie roek, 
and produce more or less steep-sideci cavities. 
Giants’ kettles oeour in conneotioir with the glacial 
deposits of manyr other countries besides Norway ; 
as, for exainpile, in Prussia. 


Giaour, the Italian spelling (popularised by 
Byron) of a Turkish word, iijjplied by' tlie Tnik's 
to all who reject Mohammedanism, especially to 
European Cliiistians. By .some it is .said to he 
derived from the Per.sian gam', ‘ inddel ; ’ by' othei-. 
to he a corni[)t form of the Arabic Kafic, ‘ infidel ' 
(cf. Kaffirs, the African people, and the Giicbrcs, 
g.v.). 

Giarre, a town of Sicily', in the jirovince of 
Catania, on tlie eastern slope of Mount Etna. The 
surrounding district prodnce.s excellent rvine. Poi/. 
(1881) 7319. 

Giavcno, a town of Piedmont, 17 miles iV. of 
Turin, svith .some silk-spimiing, pottery-works, and 
iron-works. Pop. (1881) ,3692. 

Gibllef, a .sort of gallows on uiiioli the hodie.s 
of criminais wlio had been guilty of partioularly 
atrocious crinie.s were by order of the courts of 
justice suspended after execution, encased in air 
iron frame, near the .spot where the crime was com- 
mitted. This was done for the jmrpose of striking 
terror into the evil-minded, and of affording ‘a 
coinfortalile .sight to the relation-s and Mends of 
tlie deceased.’ Tire practice, first recognised by' 
law in 1752, was finally' abolished in 1834. 

Gibbon [Hijlobntes), a genus of tail-less anthro- 
poid ape.s, uative.s of the East Indies, They are 
nearly allied to the orangs and chimpanzees, but 
are of more slender form, and their arms so long as 
almost to reacli tire 'jronnd when they are placed 
in an erect imsture ; there are also naked callosities 
on the buttoclos. In this respect they differ from 
the other Anthropoid Apes (q.v,), and are allied to 
some of the Catarriiini ; in other respects also the 
Gibbons are the lowest among the anthropoid 
ajies, and connect them with the Catarriiini. The 
gibbons are iiihahitants of forests, their long arms 
enabling them to swing themselves from hough to 
bqugli, which they do to wonderful distances, and 
with extreme agility. They cannot, however, 
move with ease or rapidity on the ground. The 
conformation of the hinder extremities adds to 



The Active Gibbon {Kulolahs ayUis). 


their dilliciilty' in this, whilst it increases their 
adaptation to" a life among the branches of tiee.s, 
the soles of tlie feet being much tuiiied inwards. 
None of the gibbons are of large size. There are 
some eight or ten siiecie.s. Tlie Common Gibbon, 
or Lar Gibbon {H. far), is found in seme parts of 
India, and in more eastern regions. The Active 
Gibbon (if. anilis), found in Sninatra, is partie- 
nlarly remarkable for the power which it displays 
of Hinging itself from one tree to another, clearing 
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at (jMce, it is saiil, a distauee of forty feet. The 
■VVow-wow (IL /eiinsrim) is a gihljon foiinil in 
Malacca and the S'niida Isles. H. leitmi/ciii/n is 
from .Siam, The Hoolook {H. Jlimloc/c) is a 
native of the (larron- Hills. The Kiamaag {II. 
si/ii/htcfi/lHs), a Sumatran species, differs from tlie 
rest of the genus in ha\’ing the iii'.st and second 
lingers of the hinder e.vtreinities united together 
up to the second joint ; it resembles the Orang 
(r(. V. ), and ditfevs from the true gibbons in having 
a large air-sac opening into the windpipe. Ail the 
gil)hons are of gentle disposition, and easily domes- 
ticated. At present the gibbons are confined to 
.south-eastern Asia and .some of the larger islands 
liordering upon the continent, hut it is ))nssihle 
that Dri/opitJiccu/i found fo.s.sil in Tertiaiy .strata of 
the south of France, of the size of a man, is refer- 
able to the same gi'oup. See figure of the skeleton 
ac AsTHUoraiD Apes. 

Gibbon, Edw.vkd, the greatest of Engli'li, 
perhaps of all historians, was horn at I’litney, near 
L nulon, '27th April ( 8th ^fay in new style) 17.S7, the 
eldest, and .--ole survivor beyond the year> of infancy, 
of the .seven children of Edrvard Gihlion and of 
Judith Poi'ten. In Gibboii’.s case the ta,-.k of the 
biogo'ajdjer has been made ea.sy by Jjis own auto- 
biography, wliicli comes down to within five years 
of lus death, and wliich with all its exquisite art 
is )jerhaps tlie most veracinna example of its class 
in the Englisli toiignu. tlilihon's parents were 
hoth of good family; his father, a country gentle- 
man of a nature kindly Imt weak, and him.self the 
son of an able financier who lost a fortune in the 
South Sea bubble, and made another before his 
death. The boy’.s childhood was sickly from a 
strange nervous ' affection, which contracted his 
legs alternately and caused exoruoiating pain. 
The vcrj’ pre, serration of Ids life he ascribed to the 
more tlian maternal eare of his aunt, Catherine 
Porteri, whose devotion he repaiil with a constant 
affection. His studies were desultory perforce, 
and two miserable years at 'Westminster was all 
the regular scliooling that he got. After his four- 
teenth year his weakness began to di.sapiiear, and 
Ins fatlier, without permitting him to wait until 
he was adequately prepared, carried him off to 
JIagdalen College, and entered him as a gentle- 
man coiiinioner, April 3, 17o2. At no period 
in its history had Oxford reached such a deiith 
of degeneracy. ‘The follow.s of my time,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘were decent easy men who supinely 
enjoyed the gifts of the founder j their days were 
filled by a serie.s of -uniform employments; the 
cliapel and the hall, the coffee-house and the 
common room, till they retired, weary and -rvell 
satisfied, to a long slumber. From the -toil of 
reading, or thinking, or writing, they had absolved 
their conscience ; and the first shoots of learning 
anil ingenuity withered in the ground, without 
yielding any fruits to the owners or the pnblic. . . . 
Their conversation stagnated in a round of college 
bu.siness, Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and 
private scandal ; their dull and deep qiotations 
exen-sed the brisk intemperance of youth; and 
their constitutional toasts were not expre.ssive of 
tlie most lively loyalty for the house of Hanover.’ 
rinoh was the atmosphere into which Gibbon was 
filing at tlie age of fifteen, ‘ with a stock of erudi- 
tion which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might 
liave been ashamed,’ and here be siieiit fourteen 
inontlLS — ‘ the iuo.st idle and unprofitable of my 
whole life ; the reader will pronounce between 
the school and the scholar.’ From his childhood 
he had been fond of religious disputation, and his 
incursions into the bewildering mazes of a great 
controversy made him at sixteen a convert to the 
Cliuroli of Home, and shut the gates of Oxford 


upon him. His father next placed liiiii uiuler the 
cave of the poet and deist Mallet, hut liy his philo- 
.sophy the young enthusiast was ‘rather scandalised 
than reclaimed.’ To effect his cure from popery 
he was next sent to Lausanne to hoard in the 
house of a Calvinist iiiini.stcr, M. Pavilli.-ird, n jioor 
hut worthy and intelligent man, who judicioiisly 
suggested books and arguments to bis young 
charge, and had tlie satisfaction of seeing him 
reconverted to Protestanti.sm. Gibbon telis us 
that ‘ the various article.s of tlie Piomish creed 
disappeared like a dream ; and after a full con- 
viction, on Christma.s-day 17 .j 4, I received tlie 
sacrament in the cliureh of Lausanne. It was 
liere tliat I suspended my religions inquiries, 
aequieseiiig with implicit lielief in tlie tenets and 
mysteries which are adopteil liy tlie general eon- 
-sent of Catholies and Protestants.’ He lived for 
nearly five years in M. Pavilliard’s house, respect- 
ing tlie minister, and enduring U'ith greater or 
less eqn.amiiiity the ‘uncleanly avarice’ of his 
wife : and liere'lie began and carried out with rare 
steadfastness of iiurpo.se those iirivato studie.s in 
French literature, hut especially in the Latin 
clas.sics, which, aided by bis prodigious moiiiory, 
made him a master of erudition witlimit a superior, 
and with hardly an equal. Here also lie fell in loi'e 
with Mademoiselle Suzanne Curcliod, the Imauti- 
fill and aecoinplislieil daughter of the obscure 
minister of Cras.sy, who lived to become the wife 
of the great Freiicli minister and financier, M. 
Necker, and the niotber of the gifted Madame de 
ytael. He fomid on his return to England that 
his father would not bear of the ‘strange alliance,’ 
and in the calm reflection of thirty years later he 
adds, ‘After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate ; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son ; my 
wound was insensilily healed by time, absence, 
and the linliits of a new life. My cure was 
accelerated by a faithful I'enort of the tranquillity 
and clieerfnlness of the lady herself, and my love 
subsided in friendsliiii and e.steeni.’ ’They reiiiained 
constant friends in later life, anil the former lover 
during a visit to Paris (1764) visited her daily in 
her salon, ‘soft, yielding, hmnhle, and decorous to 
a fa,nlt,’ as Madame Necker describes him in a 
familiar letter to a fi-iend. 

Gibbon returned to bis fathor’s bouse in 1758. 
He was well received, and ‘ ever after continued on 
the same terms of equal and easy politeness.’ He 
became mneb attached to his step-mother, and the 
two ‘easily adopted the tender names and genuine 
characters of mother and son.’ He brought with 
him the first pages of a little hook which at length 
he published in 1761 in French, under the title of 
Ensai snr I’Etudc dc la LitUratum. He had joined 
the Hampshire militia, and for the next two and 
a half years led a wandering life of military .servi- 
tude as a captain — an irksome iliseipline, hnt one 
which he admits was not nuprolitahle to liim. 
‘The di.scipline and evolutions of a modern bat- 
talion gave me a clearer notion ol the iihalanx and 
the legion ; and the captain of Hampshire gi-ena- 
diera (the reader may smile) has not lieen nsele.ss 
to the historian of the Itomau empire.’ Meantime 
he revolved within his mind many project.s for a 
historical work, and, the militia being disbanded, 
visited Paris and Lausanne, and extended liis 
travels into Italy. ‘It was at lionie,’ he tells us, 
‘on the loth of October 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruin-s of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing ve-siier-s in the temple of 
Jupiter, that tlie idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started into my mind. But 
iiiy original plan was circumacrihed to the decay of 
the city rather than of the empire ; and though my 
reading and reflections began to point towards that 
object, some year.s elapsed, and several avocations 
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iiiteri'eiied, liefore I was seriously engageil in the 
exec\ition of that liiborious work.’ 

One of the projects taken up ami ahaniloned 
after two years’ preparatory studies was a histoiy of 
Switzerland in conjunction with his friend liey- 
verdun, with whom also he planned and actually 
]irinted two volumes of a periodical work entitled 
Mpmoire<s LiUcmires dt la Grande Brctupu ( 17C7- 
0S). Another work was his anonymous Criticcd 
Observations on the Sixth Boole of the jBiiekl, a 
hitter attack upon the praradox advanced in tVar- 
hurton’s Divine Legation, tliat Virgil in the sixth 
hook of his LEuaicl, in the visit of rEneas and the 
Mihyl to the shades, allegorised his hero’s initia- 
tions, as a lawgiver, into the Elensinian mj’steiies. 
In 1770 his father died, leaving his affairs in dis- 
order, front which Gihhon witfiin two years con- 
trived to extricate himself, and settle in London. 
In 1774 he entered parliament as member for the 
borough of Liskeard at the beginning of the 
struggle with America, and ‘ supported with many 
a sincere and silent vote the rights, though not, 
perhaps, the interG.st of the motlicr-cnnntry.’ He 
sat afterwards also for Lymington, altogether for 
eight sessions, without ever summoning courage to 
speak. In a letter (177o) to Holroyd (the future 
Lord Sheffield) liewiiles: ‘I am still a mute; it 
is more tremendous than I imagined ; the great 
speakers fill me with despair; the had ones with 
terror.’ Hi.s constant support of government was 
rewarded in 1779 hv a post as one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, which 
brought a welcome addition to his income of over 
£700 a year, but of udiicli be ivas deprived three 
years later on the suiipressum of the office through 
the exertions of llurke. 

After tile labours of seven years and infinite 
fastidiousness in its ooiupositinri, he piihlislied the 
lirst volume of Ills Decline and Fall of ike lioman 
Einpire in Fehriiavy 1778. Its success was im- 
mediate, and it was not for some time that the 
religious world awakened to the insidion.sly 
dangerous character of the attack iipion Chvisti- 
aiiity in the IStli and lOtli oliapteiu, which while 
not formally denying the ‘convincing evidence 
of the doctiiiie itself, and the ruling pirovidence 
of its gi-eat author,’ pn'oeeed to account for the 
rapid growth of the early Christian church hy 
' secondary ’ or merely Immaii causes — most of them 
rather its effects. Of these he offered live : ( 1 ) the 
inflexihle and iiitnleraiit zeal of the Christians ; 
(2) the doctrine of a future life, improved by 
every additional circumstauce which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth; (3) 
the iiiiraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church ; (4) the virtues of the primitive Christians ; 
(.7) the union and discipdine of the Christian 
republic. Gibbon was hy temper incapable of 
apprelieiidiiig spiritual aspirations hy syniiratliefcic 
insight, and he assailed with sneer and innuendo 
what he did not iiiider.staiid yet instinctively dis- 
liked, hut feared openly to attack, lie was too 
worldly and altogether too mnch a true son of his 
century to estimate aright wliat was really un- 
worldly; and, morel) vei-, this inability was intensi- 
liad hy his own cold and composed temperament 
and the rellex effect of his peculiar experiences. 

Hmue, who was then slowly dying (March 1776), 
in a cliaractei'istio and highly complimentary letter 
said about these chapters : ‘ I think you_ have 
observed a very prudent temperament; hut it was 
inipossilde to treat the subject so as not to give 
grounds of suspicion against you, and you may 
expect that a clamour will arise,’ The prophecy 
proved true, and Gihhon was ere long assailed hy a 
iond discharge of ‘ecclesiastical ordnance,’ p-Mcli 
lie professes to have found hut einpty sound, ‘ mis- 
chievous only in the intention. ’ He claims to have 


helped his as^iulaiits to being rewarded in tliis 
world. He only deigned to re'ply when Henry E. 
Davies of O-xfoid impugned ‘not tl)e faith, but the 
fidelity of the historian ; ’ still, he would not print 
liis Vindication in quarto lest it sliould beboniid and. 
preserved with the history itself. He persevered 
assidnou-sly with his great work, and had two more 
volumes )-eady in 1 781. And now, having lo,st office, 
and linding it ditticnlt to live easily in London 
upon bis income, he determined to accept Dey- 
verdun’s invitation to settle down with hini in liis 
house at Lausanne. He started in September 1783, 
and spicnt the next four year.s in the midst of his 
6000 volumes, in calm and uninterrupted work, 
never moving the while a dozen miles out of the 
town. He had nearly completed the fourth volume 
before leaving Loiulhn, the liffh was tinished in 
twenty-one months, the sixth in little more than 
a year. The conclusion must be told in his own 
iiieniorahle and tnnohing irmrls : ‘ It was on tlie 
day, or rather the night, of the 27th of June 1787, 
between the hours of eloven and twelve, that I 
wrote the last lines of the last ]iage, in a summer- 
house in my garden. After laying down my lieu I 
took several tmm.s in a bencan, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the countiy, 
the lake, and the mountains. The air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was relle’cted from the waters, and all nature 
wa.s silent, I will not dissemble the iir.st emotions 
of joy on recovery of my freedom, and, perliap.s, 
the estalilisliment of my fame. But my pride wa,s 
soon hnmhled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over niy mind, hy llie idea that T liad taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable com- 
panion, and that, whatsoever might be the future 
late of my History, the life of tlie historian ninst 
he short and precarious. ’ A month later he started 
for England to superintend the printing of the 
work. The fourth volume took three months ; the 
last two wore issued in the May of 1788. He 
returned immediately to Lausanne, wliere within 
a twelvemonth his mucli-los’ed companion Dey- 
vordun died— a blow wliicli affected him deeply, 
and from which indeed he never fully recovered. 
The state of France filled him with trouble, tlinugli 
it was some solace to have tlie exiled Keekers 
beside him at Coupet, near Lausanne. The lelter-s 
hetp-eeii his old lore and himself are creditable in 
the highest degree to the hearts of both. ‘ Come 
to us,’ she writes, ‘ when you are restored to health 
and to yourself ; that moment shimld always lieloiig 
to your Jir.st and your last friend, and I do not 
know which of time titles i.s the sweete-st and 
dearest to inv heart.’ But his last years were not 
happy; good living and want of exorcise had 
brought on hmdonsmne corpulency, and he began 
to he racked with the torture of gout. His aunt 
had already died in 1786, Deyverdun and other 
favourite friends had quickly followed, and last 
came the unexpected death of his dear friend. 
Lady Sheffield. At once, though travelling was 
now’ terrible to him, he made up his mind to go to 
console Lord Shelfield, and within a month lie was 
with Mm. After three montli,s’ .stay at Sheffield 
Place, and a visit to bis aged .step-mo'tlier at Bath, 
he came to London, where a few days later lie was 
seized with an attack of dropsy, the result of a 
rupture which he had neglected for over thirty 
years. An operation gave temporary relief, and he 
went again a little into society, hut two month,? 
later he died, without apprehen.SKin or snffeiiiig, in 
St James’s Street, London, 16th Jaimaiy 1704, 

"1116 monumental work of Gihhon is likely to 
remain our raasteipiece in history. The magnitude 
of the subject is nobly smstained hy the dignity of 
the treatment, and the whole fabric stands out a 
marvellous bridge flung by genius and eradition 
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acro^'s fclie weltering' centuries of coiifiision that 
separate the ohl -world from the new. The flowing 
imagination of the writer give.s life ami vigour to 
the rounded periods and to the stately and pompons 
march of the narrative, and all defects of taste dis- 
appear in the admiration extorted from the most 
reluctant reader. Perhaps his most unique merit 
is his supreme and almost epic power of moulding 
into a lucid unity a bewildering multitude of 
details, and giving life and .sequence to the whole. 
His prodigious memory moved freely under .a 
ponilerous weight of learning which liis quickening 
imagination fased into a glowing .stream of con- 
tinuous narrative, wliich is vet, with all its detail, 
a marvel of condensation. Tlie story of Constantin- | 
0 |ile is his greatest effort — his tre.atmeiit of .Tulian, I 
of .lustinian, of the Arah.s, and of the Crusades, the 
most .splendid .single cpi.sode.s in onr historical 
literature. He has painted in gorgeous cidonis 
all the splendours of the ancient Paganism, and 
portrayed with matchless force every ligiire that 
oro'seil the .stage of liistory for a thousand years ; 
for the moral heanty of Christianity atone he lias 
no enthusiasm — the heroism of its martyr-witnessc.s 
and its saints touches not his imagination nor warm.s 
his dramatic .seii.se to life. This elemental defect 
.set aside, few faults of detail Iiai-e heeii discovered 
in his work, the enduring merit of which it may 
lie permitted to summarise in the words of a great 
niodcni master of history, wlmse own stnclie.s have 
followed closely in hi.s triick. ‘ That ( lihhon should 
ever he di.yilaoed,’ says Mr Freciiuui, ‘.seems ira- 
possihle. That wonderful man luouonollsed, .so to 
speak, the historical genius and the historical 
learning of a whole generation, and left little 
indeed of eitlior for his contemporaries. Ho remains 
tliB one historian of the eighteenth century whom 
modern research 1ms neither set aside nor threatened 
to set aside. M'e may oorreot and improve from 
tlve stores which have been opened .since Gibbon's 
time ; we may write again large parts of his story 
from other and often truer and more whole.soiue 
points of view ; but the work of Gibbon as a whole, 
as the eucyclopmdio liistory of 1300 years, as the 
grandest of historical designs, carried out alike 
witli wonderful power and with wonderful necuracy, 
must ever keep its place. Whatever else is read, 
Gihhon must be lead too. ’ 

Lord Sheffield collected two volumes of his Miscellaneous 
Works in 1706, aii enlarged edition of which he issued in 
1814 in five octavo volumes, The best edition of The 
Decline and Fall is that of i)r W. Smith (S vols. 1864- 
65 ), containing also the notes and corrections of Guizot, 
Wenck, and Bean Mihnan. There is a suggestive essay 
in vol. ii. (1878) of 'Walter Bagehot’s Liia'ary Studies, 
and a good study by J, Cotter Morisoii (1878) in the 
‘ English Iteii of Letters ’ series. 

011)1)011.8, Grixung, an eminent English 
sculptor and wood-carver, was horn at Rotterdam, 
4tli April 164S. Of English descent prohably, he 
had for .some time practised his art in England, 
when Evelyn found him carving on wood Tin- 
toretto’s ‘ Cruciiixioii ; ’ and on Evelyn’s recom- 
mendation he was appointed by Cliarles II. to 
a place in the Board of Works, and employed 
in the ornamental carving of the choir of the 
chapel at Windsor. His works display gi-eat 
ta.ste and delicacy of iinish, and his flowers and 
foliage have almo.st the lightness of nature. For 
the choir of Ht Paul’.s, London, he executed the 
foliage and festoons, and those in lime-tree which 
decorate the side aisle.s. -A-t Cliatsworth, at Bur- 
leigh, at Soutliwick, Hampshire, and other man- 
sions of the English nobility, he executed an 
immense quantity of caiwecl einhellishment ; the 
ceiling of a room at Petworth is regarded as his 
ehef-d’uimre. He also produced several fine pieces 
in marble and bronze. Among these are the 


statue of James II., Whitehall ; the base of the 
statue of Charle.s I., at Charing Cross ; and that of 
Charles II., at the B.aiik of England. He died in 
London, August 3, 1721. 

Oil)I)OUS, Orlando, one of tlie greatest of 
English musici.ans, was horn at Camhridge, 15S3, 
and was proh.ahly brought up in the choir of one of 
the college chapels. His elder brothers, Edward 
and Ellis, were both eminent organists and coni- 
poseis. The cliief events of Gihlions’s short life 
aie soon told. On ilarch 24, 1604, he was ap- 
pointed organist of the Chapel Royal, London. 
In 1606 he took the degree of Miis.Bac. at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1622, at the instance of Camden, 
that of Mus.Doc. at Oxford. His exercise was the 
well-known 8-pt. anthem, ‘ 0 Clap your Hands.’ In 
1623 he became organist of We.stmin.ster Abbey. 
In May 1625 he went with the king and court to 
C.niteilinry, to await the arrival of Henrietta 
Maria, anil wliile there, on June 5, died of what 
ap)>ear.s to have been apoplexy (see the official 
letter and report of tlie physicians in the Athcnccum, 
Novemiier 14, 1885, ]i. 644). His monunient, with 
a bust, is in the north ai.sle of the nave at Canter- 
liuiy, and a portrait is in tlie music-school, Oxford. 
His wife’s name was Elizabeth Patleii ; and of their 
■seven children six survived him, two of whom, 
Clnistopher and Orlando, were miisioians. 

Gibbous’s reputation as an orjranist was great ; 
he ‘had the best hand in Enpand.’ His com- 
positions are not numerous, but most of them 
are pure gold. 'I’lie best known are his Morn- 
ing and Evening Service in F; the aiitliems, ‘O 
Clap your Hands’ ami ‘Cod is gone up’ (8 pK), 

‘ Hosanna,’ ‘ Lift up your Heads ’ (6 pts. ), and ‘ Al- 
mighty and everlasting God’ (4 pts. ) ; the 5-pt. 
madrigals, ‘'The Silver Swan,’ '0 that Lhe learned 
Poets,’ and ‘Dainty, line, sweet Bird.’ Besides these 
he left Preces and hymns, a score of anthems, both 
full and verse ; severiteeii madrigals, the remainder 
of tlie volume imhlislied in 1612 ; nine fantasies 
for strings (1611); six pieces for the virginals, 
included in ‘Partheiiia’ (1612), and a few oilier 
miscellaneoii.s iiieces. These .show him to have 
been not only learned, as all miiBiciaiis of tluat 
time were learned, hut animated by grace, dignity, 
and sentiment, .such ns wore po.ssessed by none 
of his predecessors in the school. Nothing more 
noble and .spirited was ever written than his 
‘Hosanna,’ nothing move touchingly religious and 
beautiful than his ‘ Ahiiiglity and Everlasting," or 
‘The Silver Swan.’ In these exqiii.site composi- 
tions the art disappears, and tlie sentiment of the 
words is immediately seized. His Service, for pro- 
priety, dignity, and heanty, remains above all that 
preceded or followed it. It and tlie anthems named 
above retain their constant place in English chuir.s. 

■VYith Gibbons the great church school of Eng- 
land came to an end. Byrd had died in 1623, two 
yeans before him, and Bull, lYeelkes, Dowlaiul, 
and others of the old giants departed just at this 
veiy date. Feliji opiwrtukitute mortis, non enim 
vidit — . The great troubles followed very sliortly, 
and the death of the king and the destnictions 
of the Civil War ; music was all but extinguislied ; 
and the new school begun on fre.sh foundations with 
the Restoration, in the persons of Pelham IIuiu- 
frey, Blow, and Purcell. But Orlando Gihhons is 
the euhiiiiiation of the ancient musical art of our 
cmmtiy, and as long as voices can sing and hearts 
can delight in real beauty he will remain at the 
head of tlie English church school of music. For 
the full list of Ills works and other details, see 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, i. 594, 
and iv. 647. 

Gibboil.S, a term .signifying ‘protuberant,’ 
‘swelling out,’ apiplied to bodies which are double- 
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com ex, and pavticularlv to the iiioou, wlien s>lie io 
Avithiu a Aveelc of the futl.— GlBIlosiTV ( Lat. ijibbits, 
‘ Imniphacked ’ ) is a state of disease characterised 
hy jirotiiheraiice of a ])art of the hodyj chiefly 
air])lied to hniuphackor other distortions depending 
on disease (Rickets, ij. v.) of tlie sjiinal colniiin. 

GiliCall, a Hebrew Avord .signifying a ‘liilj,’ 
and gi'diig name to .several toAvns and places in 
ancient Palestine, (jibccih of Benjamin, 4 miles N. 
of -Jerusalem, near Ramali, AA'as the scene of the 
.story of the Levite (Judges, xix.), and AA-as the 
residence, if not the birthplace, of King Saul. It 
lias been identilied Avith tlie modern village of 
Jeh’a. 

Gibel. See Cailp. 

GibeoUs a city of ancient Palestine, a place of 
great natural strength, on a hill in a fertile plain 
among the monntiiins of IJenjamin, 5 miles 
KIA’. of Jernsaleni. At the conquest of Canaan 
hy the Israelites niuler Jeshna, it Avas inhahited hy 
Hivites. By a clever .stratagem the Gibeonites 
ensured the alliance and protection of the invadens, 
hut, their deceit lieing aiterAvards found out, they 
Avere reduced to a condition of servitude, being 
made ‘ IieAvers of Avood and draAvers of Avater unto 
all the congregation.’ When the Ih'e king.s of the 
Amorites hesiegcil Giheon for having entered into 
a traitorous compact Avith the common enemy of 
all the Cauaauites, Joshua liasteucd to its help, 
and overthreAV the besiegers Avith great .s-laugliter. 
It Avas there that Joshua, iu the Avords (pioted from 
the hook of Jashar (Joshua, x. Pi), commanded ‘ the 
sun to stand still upon Giheon, and the moon in the 
v.alley of Ajalon.’ Gilieon is often mentioned in 
the Old Testament j and on its site there still 
stands a village witli an old chureli. 

Gibraltar (Span. GibmUarj, au i.solated inas.s 
of rock, in the SW. of Spain, rising to an altitude 
of 1408 feet, 3 miles in length and ^ mile in average 
breadth, is .situated at tliu extremity of a Ioav sandy 
peninsula, Avhich connects it on tlie north Avitli 
Andalusia; its most southern headland, Point 
Europa, is in 36“ 2' 30" K. lat, and 5° 15' 12" W. 
long. Its Ave.stern side i.s Avoshed hy the Bay of 
Gibraltar, called also the Bay of Algeoiras ; and at 
the foot of the rock, on this same .side, is the toAvii 
of Gibraltar, Avhich consists of tAVo pai'ts, the 
South Toavii, above the dockyard, and the North 
Toavu, AVliich lias navroAV streets and many mean 
houses, aud is iiihaliited In' a motley agglomeration 
of Eng]i.sh, Spaniards, Jbaa'S, and lUoors. Poj). 
(1887) 24,139, including the garrison of 5000-6000 
men. Aniong.st the more important of the public 
institutions must he iiieiitioiied the numerous 
barracks ; tlie governor’s oilicial residence, called 
the Convent — it foriiierlA' belonged to the Francis- 
cans ; the naval hospital ; the Alameda Gardens, 
stretcliiiig hetAA'een the North Toavu and the South 
ToAA’n ; the signal station, croAvning the central 
eminence of the rock, 1255 feet high ; the remains 
of the ancient iMoorlsh castle, founded in the 10th 
centurv' ; and the lighthouse, on Point Europa, 
erected in 1841, Avliosa light, 150 feet above the sea, 
is seen for 20 miles. At the northern base of tlie 
rook is the open space called the North Front, 
extending as far as the British lines ; liere are the 
cemetery', the oricket-gronnil, the mcecemrse, &c. 
BetAveen the British and the Hpanish lines is the 
neutral ground, Avliicli is uiiinliahited. On the 
Avest side of the rook, south of the Alameda 
Gardens, are the naval victualling-yard and the 
naval dockyard. This latter dato.s from the 18th 
century, and is protected on the south hy a new 
mole, a quarter of a mile long. The merchant- 
vessels that visit the toAvn find good anchorage in 
the Bay of Gibraltar, S miles deep hy 5 Avide. 
Gibraltar has been a free port since its capitnre 


hy the British, Until tlie introduction of .steam- 
vessels, especially for a score of years from 1808, it 
AA-a-s one of the cliief commercial eniporia of the 
Mediten-aneaii. Nevertheless, the hiirden of the 
A'cssels entering and clearing increased from 
5,128,484 tons (of Avhicli 4,165,,345 Avere British) in 
1S7S to 10,499,851 (8,541,370 Britisli) iu 1887. 
Gibraltar is an important coaling station. The 
governor exercises all the functions of the logds- 
lative and executive ; hut tlie local affairs of the 
toAvii are managed hy a hoily of sanitary commis- 
sioners. riince 1842 iiihraltar has been "the see of 
an Anglican bishop Avith an extensive jurisdiction. 
Almost the entire rock hriatles Avith artillery. 
‘Every .sjiot frimi which a giin can he brought to 
hear is occupied hy caiiiioii, Avhich oftentimes 
quaintly peep out of the most secluded nooks, 
among geraniums aud lloAveriiig plants, Avhile huge 
piles of shot and shell, some of eiiormoiis size, are 
.stoAveil aAvay in convenient places, scieened from 
an enemy’s fire, hut all ready for use.’ 'I'he 
ap])roacl)es from the north, acro,ss the fiat istlimu.s 
connecting the rock Avith Spain, and from the 
sea, the south aud sOutli-Avest sides, am gnaided 
hy a great niiuihev of very poAverful hatteiies, 



mounted Avith gun.s of the heaviest calibre, and hy 
foititications so .stiong in themselves and in their 
relative hearing on each other, that the rock may 
fairly he regarded as impregnahle so long as a 
sufficient garrison Temaiiis for its defence, and 
sufficient proA’ision for the maintenance of tlie 
trooiis and any' cii'i! inhabitants siifl'ered to reside 
there during hostilities. Moreover, a sea-Avall, 
defended hy a sy,steni of flanking bastions, and 
.strengthened by* a hreakivater, constructed in 
1846, extends along the Avestern base of the rock 
from the neAv mole to the old. ToAvards the north 
and north- Avest the defences are aided hy a series 
of fortified galleries, some 2 to 3 miles in length. 
These consist of an upper and a loAver tier : in the 
former are tAvo large halls ; one, St George’s, is 
50 feet long by 35 AA'ide. Port-holes are cut in 
these galleries ior cannon at intervals of 12 yards. 
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The eatsteru tide it so preciiiitous as to he alto- 
gether secure from assault. Tlie annual cost to 
the imperial govenimeiit of luaintaiiiing the garri- 
son and fortifications averages about £330,000. 
In the.se days, however, of steain-ships and heavy 
long-range guns, the military iinportanee of Gib- 
ralt.ar has certainly diiiiiniBlied. 

The rock is composed of Jurassic limestone 
resting on a Silurian hasenient. The .surface pre- 
sents a hare and repellent aspect, j)rincipally due 
to the absence t)f trees ; nevertheless, there are 
grassy, wooded glens in the nooks of the mountain. 
The rocky mass is perforated hy numerous caverns, 
some of which penetrate for .several hundred feet 
into the rock. The largest, called the ‘ Hall of St 
Michael,’ is 220 feet long, 90 wide, and 70 hinh, 
and its floor is connected with the roof l>y stalactite 
pillars ranging up to 50 feet in height, linked hy 
arches on the top. The entrance lies about 1100 
feet above the sea. Large stalaotite.s are found in 
most of the other caverns, and inteiestiiig fo.ssils 
abound throughout the peninsula. Gibraltar Ls the 
only place in Europe whcie monkeys live wild 
(see Ikviin.-VEY Arc); hut in ISSl the colony had 
dwindled down to about twenty memhers. 

Gihi'altar lias been known in liistoiy since the 
day.s of the early Pheenician navigator.'.. The 
Greeks called it f-Vf/ic, ami it and Abyla (now 
Ceuta) opposite formed the Pillatsuf Hercules, long 
held to be tire western boundary of the world. We 
liave no certain information of its natural stren^'tb 
being made available for defensive or aggres.sive 
purposes until tho year 711 .r.D. , when the Saracen 
leader Tarik, a general of the Calif Al-Walid, 
crossing from Africa for the invasion of the Visi- 
gothio kingdom, fortilied it, as a ha.se of operations, 
and a ready point of access fioni the liarhary coast. 
From tills cliieftain it took the name of Gebel el- 
Tarik, or Hill of Tarik, of which Gibraltar is a 
corruption. One of the old towers of his early 
castle still remains. In 1302 Ferdinand II. of 
Castile won it from tire Moors ; hut in 1.333 it fell 
to the army of the king of Fez, whom a siege hy 
the Castilian monarch failed to dislodge. In 1410 
Yussuf, king of Granada, poffiessed himself of the 
fortress, whieh, however, was' finally wrested from 
tire Moors h.y the Siianiards in 1462, and hy them 
refortified and strengthened in every way. A com- 
bined Dutch and English force, however, under Sir 
George Hooke and Admiral Eyiig, and the Prince of 
He.sse-Dai'instadt, after a vigorous bombardment, 
and a landing in force, compelled the governor 
to capitulate in 1704. 

Since 1704 Gibraltar has remained continuously 
in the posse,ssion of the British, in spite of man_v 
de.sperate efforts on the part of Spain and France 
to dislodge them. Before the victors had been 
able to add to the defences, their mettle was 
severely tried hy two attacks in 1704-a. The 
most memurahle of the sieges to which Gibraltar 
has been exposed commenced 21st June 1779, 
when, Britain being engaged in the struggle with 
its revolted colonies, and at the same time at war 
with France, Spain took tlie oiiportunity of joining 
the coalition, and made a most detoruiined attempt 
to .subdue the garrison of this isolated fortress. It 
was, liowever, defended with heroic valour hy 
General Elliott (see Heathfield) and 5000 meii, 
including 1100 Hanoverian.s. Several times the 
defenders were on the point of starvation. On 26th 
November 17S1, in a desperate midnight sallj', the 
British succeeded m destroying the more advanced 
of the enemy’s lines on the land side, in setting 
fire to many of his batteries, and in blowing up his 
])rincipal depOt of ammunition. At length in Jnly 
1782 tlie Spaniards were reinforced by the French, 
the Due de Crillon took command of the assailants, 
and preparations ivere made for the grand assault. 


Additional batteries were constructed on the laud 
side, and floating-hatteries tmilt to hoiiihard the 
fortre.s8 from the sea. Covered hoat.s de.stined to 
disembark 40,01)0 troops were at the same time 
prepared, lire effective force \vith winch General 
Elliott had to withstand these efforts comprised 
•about 7fl0f) men. Tlie attack commenced on the 8th 
Septemlier liy a furious homhardmeiit simultaue- 
ously oil all sides, and it wuis kept up without inter- 
mission until the 14th ; hut by means of red-hot 
halls and incendiary .sliells tlio otlienvise iii- 
viiiiicialile tloating-liatteries were all set on lire 
and destroyed, ami the attack was compiletely 
repulsed, with a loss to the lieruic garrison of only 
16 killed and 08 wounded. Since then the fortre.s's 
has enjoyed immunity from attack. See Drink- 
water’s Hixtory of the. Siege of Gibraltar (1785); 
GiBiard’s History of Gibraltar (1881); H. M. 
Field, GVi/Yi/fni- (New York, 1889). 

flibvaltar, Stkaits of {anciently the Straits 
of Hercules), connect the Mediterraiioaii witli the 
Atlantic. They narrow toward the east, their width 
between Point Eurupa ami Cape Ceuta being only 
15 miles, at the western extremity 24; tlie nairow- 
est part measures 9 miles. The length (from east 
to west) is 36 miles. A con.stant surface-current 
whieh riin.s in from the Atlantic is coniiterbalaiiced 
hy an under-current from the Mediterranean. 

Gibsou, JoH\, sculptor, was horn a niarket- 
gtivdeners son, at Gyflin, near Coinway, Hoith 
Wales, in 1791), hut from his tentli year was 
hrouglit up at Liverpool, where at fourteen lie was 
apprenticed to cabinet-making. This lie exchanged 
for earviii)', first in wood; tlien in stone, ids love 
of art having manifested itself sti'oiigly even while 
he was a mere boy at school. He found a patron 
in Roscue; and, proceeding to Home in 1817, 
became a pupil of Canova, and after his death of 
ThorWiald.seu. Gibson then iixed ids resideiioe in 
that city, and very seldom revisited his natite 
country. At first lie was a faithful follower of 
Canova. wliose graceful softness he made his own, 
But, advancing to the study of tho aiitigue, lie 
finally rose to ideal pniity and a thorough realisa- 
tion of the grace of fovni. Amongst Ids finest works 
may he mentioned ‘ Tlie Hunter ami Dog,’ ‘ Tlie- 
seus and the Hohlier,’ ‘Amazon thrown from her 
Horse,’ the two bas-reliefs of ‘Tlie Honrs leading 
the Horses of the Smi ’ and ‘ RhaeUion diiviiig 
the Chariot of the Sun,’ and ‘Hero and Leander.' 
In these tlie must characteristic trait is perhaps 
tli.at of passionate expression ; tliey are, moreover, 
thorouglily classical, and are marked hy a relineil 
and noble severity. The innovation of tinting Ids 
I figures (e.g. Ids Venus), wldch he defended by 
a reference to Grecian precedents, lias not com- 
mended itself to the public taste. Among ills 
portrait-statues, those of Huskisson, Dudley 
North. Peel, George Stephenson, and Queen 
Victoria are the best. In 1833 lie was elected an 
associate, in 1836 a member of tlie Royal Academy, 
to which lie left a representative collection of his 
works. He died at Rome, 27th January 1866. See 
Life by Lady Eastlake (1869), 

Gibson, Thomas Milneh, Englisli politician, 
wa,s _borii at Trinidad, 1807, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1830. He entered pariiameiit for Ipswich as a 
Conservative in 1837 ; but shortly afterwards lie- 
eauie a convert to Liberalism, and wa.s returned 
for Manchester ( 1841 ). He had previously dis- 
tinguished himself hy his advocacy of free trade; 
during the succeeding Jive years he occupied a 
prominent position among the orators of the Anti- 
corn-law League. When the Wliigs came into office, 
in July 1840, he was made a privy-councillor ami 
lice-presidenb of the Board of Trade, but resigned 
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oliiee in A^jiil 1848, On the outbreak of the war 
with Russia he espoused tlie doctrines of the 
‘Manchester scliool,’ or ‘Peace party.’ WJiilst 
sitting for Asliton-under-Lyue (1857-68) he was 
apjioiutod (1859) president of the Roarcl of Trade, 
and al.so ad-intarim pre.sidunt of tlie Poor-law 
Commission. The former office he held until 
1866. It was inainljf through Gibson's instru- 
uieiitalit}^ that the advertisement duty was re- 
pealed in 1853, the newspaper stam]i duty in 1835, 
and in 1861 the paper duty. From his defeat at 
A.shton-under-Lytie m 1868 till his death at .•llgiers, 
25th February i884, he took no prominent part in 
puhlic life. 

Ctiddiiiess. See Vertigo. 

Gidtliiig. SeeFERn.tR, Nichol.\s.' 

Oiddillg'S, JO.SHUA Reed, an American states- 
man, was born in Athens, Pennsylvania, 6th 
October 1795, removed with bis ]iarents to Ohio 
in 1806, was called to the bar in 1820, aud elected 
to the Ohio legislature in 1826. He sat in congress 
fium 1838 to 1859, and was one of the mo.st dis- 
tinguished, outspoken, ami aggressive leaders of 
the anti-slavery movement. In 1842 ha was cen- 
■sured by a eongre.ssional vote ( 125 to 69 ) for bis 
agitation, but at once resigned and appealed to 
his constituents, and was re-elected hy a large 
majority. In ISGl he -was (ipj)ointed eoii.sul- 
general in Canada, and died at Montreal, 27th 
Slay 1864. He published a volume of speeches 
(1853), Tho ExiUn of Florida (1858), and Tho 
Bobcllioii: It^Authorn and C'uMrs (imstluim. 1864). 

Gideon, the name of the greatest of all the 
judges of Israel. He was the youngest .sou of 
Joash, of the hou.se of Ahieuer, and lived with his 
father at Ophvah, in Maiiasseh. During his youth 
Israel was sunk in idolatry aud sloth, and was 
oppressed by the pluiuloring iuourstoiis of tlie 
Amalekites and Midiauitcs. The young Gideon 
nursed Ids patriotic and religious wrath in quietness 
until he saw that the people wme ripe for resist- 
ance to the enemy. The llook of Judges gives us 
a dramatic glimpse of him ‘thresliiug wheat by the 
wine-press to ludc it from the Midianite.s.' Con- 
fident ill tlie assurance of supernatural direction, lie 
mustered the people, next reduced the unwieldy 
host to a handful of resolute men, fell suddenly 
upon the enemy in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Gilboa, and routed them with great .slaughter. 
The effect of the victory was most decisive, and 
Israel enjoyed ‘ quietness forty yeav.s in the days of 
Gideon,’ wlio was magnanimems enough to decline 
the prott’ered crown. Gideon’s name occurs also in 
Heh. xi. 32, as that of a hero liy faith, hut nowhere 
else. In 1 .8am. .\ii. 11 lie i.s called Jeriihhaal, and 
Kueneii, refusing to accept the explanation offered 
(Judges, vi. 31-32), thinks this his original name; 
Gideon ( ‘ the hewer ’ or * warrior ’ ) being an einthet 
attached afterwards. There are good grounds for 
believing the history of Gideon’s conquest, given in 
Judge.s, to be but a dramatised and epitoniiseii 
account of the eonrse and issue of a struggle that 
extended over a long period ; and that his role as 
a reIigiou.s reformer, instead of being completed in 
earty youtli, was a eoiitinnous occupation through- 
out a \oiig life. 

Gicil, a town in the French department of 
Loiret, on the Loire, 38 miles SE. of Orleans, has 
manufactures of pottery. Pop. 6833. 

Gicsebrecht, Wilhelm von, historian, was 
horn on 5th March 1814 in Berlin, and became 
professor of Eistoi’y at Kiinigsherg in 1857, and in 
1862 at Munich. He died in December 1880. His 
chief works are GeschiehU den' Beutschen Kcuserzeif 
(5vols. 1855-82), coming down to 1164; Jahrbiicher 
des Deutsohen Beichs (1840); a translation of 


Gregory o£ Tours (1851); Deutsche Bedcn (1871); 
Arnold cun Brescia (1873). 

Giescler, JoH.vnn K.\iil Ludwig, a great 
German writer of church history, was hern 3d 
March 1793, at Petersliagen, near Minden, He 
made Ills studies at Halle, and in 1813 volunteered 
as a soldier during the war of liberation. After 
the j)eace he returned to teaching, became coiirectnr 
of the gymnasium at Minden, next director of 
the new gymna.sium at Cleves. Hi.s Bnistehuni/ 
nnd fridicre IJi'hichsalc d. schriftliehcn Erangelku 
(1818) demolished the prevalent theory of a jjrinii- 
tii'O written gospel, and piocured him the chair of 
Theology at the new university of Bonn. Hence 
he wa.s called to Giittingeii in 1831, where he hu- 
carne in 1837 a coiisistorial coiuicillor, and died Sth 
July 1854. His great work is the Lehrhiich dcr 
Kircheiigcschichte (5 vols. 1824-57), of which tlie 
last two volumes were edited hy Hedepeuiiing, who 
added also a sixth, the Dogmnyesehirhtc, aud pre- 
lixeil a Life to the llfth Volume. Giescler 's pro- 
found learning, judicial temper, and admirable 
faculty of throwing frosli light upon tlie original 
documeiiLs combine to make biui an unusually 
satisfactoiy historian, and indeed lie falls -short of 
Neander only in his rarest gift— thafc_ profound 
spiritual sense to which he owed his insk'ht. The 
English translation comes down only to tlie begin- 
ning of tlie Reformation ; the American, to the 
peace of Wesljdialia. 

Giessen, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, is 
pleasantly situateil at the ccnlluence of tlie 
Wieseck and the Lalin, 40 miles N. of Frnnkfort- 
on-the-Main hy rail. It is chidly deserving of 
notice for its university (founded in 1607), which 
posses.ses well-a\ipoiiitud laboratories, collections, 
and nraseums, and a good library, with upwards 
of 50 professors, ikc., and 500 students, Gie.sseu 
has manufactories of tobacco, breweries, iroii- 
fonmlric.s, miichine-.slio)!,^, &c. In tiie vicinity 
considerable supplies of peat are cut. Pop. (1875) 
13,980 ; ( 1885) 19,001. See three works by Buclmer 
(1879-86). 

Gifl'cii. Robert, statistician and writer on 
trade and finance, was hum at Stratliaven in 
Lanarkshire in 1837. He entered journalistic life 
in Scotland in 1860, and two years later removed 
to London, wlierc he was connected with the Gluha 
(until 1860), the Fortninktly Bevkio, t\\^ Exmniucr 
(1868-76), and the Baily Eoies (1873-76). In 1876 
he was appointed chief of the statistical depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, hut resigned his con- 
nection in 1881. He was piusident of tlie Statis- 
tical Society from 1882 to 1884, and has published 
Stuck Exchange Scr.iiritics ( 1878 ), Essays in Finaiieo 
(first series, 1879; 4th ed. ]88(i; second series, 
1886), aud numerous official leports aud papers. 

Gifford, Ad.xm, founder of the Scottish lecture- 
ships in natural theology, was burn in Edinburgh 
in 1820, studied at the university tliere, and was 
called to the Scotch bar in 1849. He became slieriff 
of Orkney in 1865, was raised to the bench as Lord 
Gifford in January 1870, and died at Granton, near 
Edinburgh, 20th January 1887. By his will lie left 
£25,000 to the university of Etliuburgb, £20,000 
each to Glasgow and Aberdeen, and £15,000 to 
St Audrew.s, ^ to endoM' lectureships in natural 
theology, .subject to no dogmatic tests whatsoever. 
The fiivt lecturers appointed were Max Miiller, E. B. 
Tylor, Andrew Lang, and J. Hutchinson Stirling. 

Gifford, IVlLLlAM, man of letters, was horn at 
Aslibuvton, Devop.sliire, in Apiil 1757. Left an 
orphan at twelve, he was first a cahin-hoy, then 
for four years a .shoemaker’s apprentice, till in 1776 
his attempts at versifying attracted the notice of a 
local surgeon. "With his assistance he proceeded 
two yeara later as a Bible clerk to Exeter Cidlege, 
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Uvforil, aiul, after graduating in 1792, travelled on 
the Continent with Lord Grosvenor's son. His first 
iirodiiction, the IJariad (1791), was a satire on the 
Delhi Cru.seans (ix-v.) ; in Seutt’s jihrase, it ‘sqna- 
bashed them at one blow.’ The Mwviad (1796) 
was levelled against the corrujiter.s of the drama, 
and ^Di EpiMa to Peter Pindne against Dr Woleot, 
ndio retorted with A Cut iit a Cobbler. Uifl’ord's 
editiiishiii of the Anti-Jdcohiu ( 1797-98) jirocuring 
him favour with the Tory magnates, he was mi- 
jiijinted to oiiices that jointly brought him £900 
a year. In 1802 ajq/eared his translation of Juve- 
nal, and prefixed tlieieto an antobiograi>liy. He 
Hilited the woi'k.s of Mas-'inger, Fold, Shirley, and 
Ben Jon.son, and in his notes assailed former 
editors with brntal ferocity. In 1809 he became 
the first editor of the IJuurtcrh/ 2irririi\ and thi.s 
jiost lie filled to within two years of his death, 
on Slst December 1826. Dirfbrd ))Ossessed much 
satiiical acerbity and poison, lint as a ]inet he hold.s 
no lank whatever. As tramslator and editor of the 
olil English dramatists he did good service ; hut 
his labours in this lield were marred by sus)iicion 
and malignity. As a critic he was bitterly partial 
anil one-sided; and his on.slanglits on Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, IVord.swoith, Slielley, ami 
Keais have a.s little pretension to fairne.ss and 
candour as has Hazlitt's onn onslaught on him in 
the Spirit of the Atje (1826). 

Gift, in English law, means a gratuitous tramsfer 
of projierty. Any person is at liberty to do what 
he jdeases with his own property, and to give it 
away ivith or without con.sideratian, if he is so 
inclined. When he give.s away goods or chattels, 
mere delivery of possession, accompanied by woials 
of gift, is sullicient to transfer the property; and 
then the transaction is irrevocable. But if lie does 
not give po.ssession of the goods at the same time, 
then, that the gift may be binding upon him, he must 
execute a deed or writing under seal. The reason 
of this is that a mere verbal luoinise, without some 
legal consideration, is nugatory and revocable; 
whereas, when a per.son executes a deed, he i.s 
estopped from ever afterward.s denying it. Where 
the inoperty given i.s not peisonal, but real, then a 
deed is in general absolutely nece.ssary to transfer 
the proiierty. A will is the most familiar exanqile 
of a gift of property both real and iiersonal, for the 
testator generally, in .such a ca.se, gives away his 
jirojierty gratuitously. A gift of peisonalty by 
will is called a legacy or bequest, and a gift of land 
is called a devise. 

As sometime, s the power of giving away property 
gratuitously is abused in order to defraud and 
defeat creditors, it is provided by .statute that a 
voluntaiy conveyance, whether of chattels or laud, 
made by a person who is at the time insolvent, 
shall be void as against such creditors ; and they 
are entitled, accordingly, to recover the projierty' 
from the donee (13 Eliz. chap. 3). The gift, how- 
ever, even in such a case, .stands good against the 
donor himself. So, if any person give by deed gratui- 
tously any land, and then sell the same land, the 
gift will be void against the boHd-fida purchaser 
(27 Eliz. chap. 4), 

Thcie is a peculiar kuul of gift, or rather a gift 
made in peculiar circumstances, called a donatio 
mortis causa — i.e. a gift of personal property' made 
in immediate expectation of death, whicl^is not 
meant to take effect unless the donor actually dies, 
and the donee survives him. Such gifts may be 
made by word of mouth ; and they' may be proved 
by' the evidence of the donee himself — a rule quite 
inconsistent with the policy of the law, which 
re(|uires a will to be duly executed and attested by' 
disinterested witnesses. 

In Scotland a gift may' be made of goods in 
the same manner as in England ; but it is usually 


called a donation. Gratuitous alienations by per- 
sons in in-solvent circumstance.'! are also held to 
be void as against creditors (stat. 1621, chap. LS). 
Though it i.s competent in Scotland to make a gift 
of goods or money by merely deliveiing the posses- 
sion thereof, accompanied by woi-ihs of gift to the 
donee, still there is this iiecnliarity, that if the 
transaction is afterwards impeached it can only' be 
proved in Scotland by the donor’s writ oi- oath, no 
matter liow many witnesses may hav'e been present ; 
whereas, in England, it can be proved by ordinary 
witne.sse.s, like any other fact. 

Gift, in the law of Scotland, is also often used 
to denote a grant or axqiointnient by the crown or a 
court, such as gifts of non-entry, e.scheat, tutoiy, 
&c. 

Giga, or Gich'E, the name of a short piece of 
mu-sic, much in vogue in olden time.s ; of a joyful 
and lively character, and in f or time, some- 
time.s in ; used formerly as a dance-tune, and 
often introduced as a movement of a larger coni- 
po.sition. — Jiij ia a form of the same word ; the 
Irish jig is a dance-tune in -g- time. 

Gijoil, a .seaport of Spain, stands on a peninsula 
and bay of the Atlantic, 20 miles by rail NE, of 
Oviedo. It manufactures tobacco, glas.s, and 
earthenware ; exports butter, cheese, and fruits, 
and to Great Britain hazel-nuts and copper ore; 
and imports grain. Hour, sugar, oil, iron, machinery, 
spirits, ohenuenls, and woven goods. Exi>orts, 
nearly £109,000 in 1887 ; imports, £362,000. Here 
Jovel’lano.s, a native of Gijon, founded the collegi- 
ate Asturian Institute. Pop. 30,591. 

Gila, a river of North America, rising in the 
state of New Mexico, and flowing nearly 6,30 miles 
westw'ard, across Aiizona, till it joins the Colorado, 
about 75 miles above the fall of that river into the 
Gulf of California. 

Gila Mon.Ster i.s a name commonly given to 
the poisonous lizard Jldoderma susjicutuiii, also 
called Sonoran Heloderm. It i.s one of the largest 
lizards of North America, and is found in the sandy 



Gila Monster [Hdoderniu snspeotum). 


deserts of New' Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. Its 
scales are brilliant orange and jet black. Its poison- 
ous qualitie.s it share.s with its congener tlie Hclo- 
dcrmit Jiorridiimoi Mexico, which, like snakes, has 
grooved teeth and highly developed salivary' glands 
at their bases. Its bite is rapidly fatal to small 
mammals and biids, and very injurions, though 
seldom fatal, to man. The heloderms are the only' 
lizards ascertained to he venomous. 

Gilbert, Anne. See Taylou. 

Gilbert, But HuMriiEUY, English navig.ator, 
was horn at Dartmouth, Devonshire, in 1539, and 
from Eton piroceeded to Oxford. Then, abandoning 
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la^v for a career of amit,, he did such good service 
jgainot the Irish rebels as earned him knight- 
hood and the government of Munster (1570), 
after vhicli he saw live years’ campaigning in the 
Netherlands. In 1570 appeared lus Discourse on 
a Noi'th-iecst PassLU/c to India, which was published 
by Gleorge Gascoigne, without his knowledge ; two 
y'ear.s later he obtained a royal patent ‘ to discover 
ivnd ooou))y remote heathen laiid.e not actually 
)o>ses.sed of any Christian piince or people.’ With 
li-! younger half-brother, Sir Walter Ealeigh, he 
.-ailed in que.st of the ‘Unknown Goal;’ hut this 
e.vpedition (1578-79), which had cost all his own 
and hi.s wife's estate.s, was frustrated by internal 
di.s.sen.sious, tempests, and a smart brush with the 
S])aniards. Nothing daunted, he once more set 
.sail from Plymouth in June 1583, and in August 
landed in Newfoundland, of which he took formal 
po'session for Queen Elizabeth. But, sailing south- 
wards, be lost off Cape Breton the largest of the 
three vessels left out of five, so was forced to steer 
homewards with the Gulden Hind and the Squirrel, 
the latter a ‘ frigate ’ of nuly ten tons burden. ‘ On 
Monday the 9tli September,’ writes the Golden 
Hind's captain, ‘ the Squirrel was near cast away, 
yet at that time recovei-ed ; and gi'diig; fortli signs 
of joy, the general, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, cried out unto us in the Hind, “Wo areas 
7iear to heaven hy sea as by land.” The same 
Monday night the frigate’s lights went suddenly 
out, and it was devoured and swallowed up by the 
sea.’ .So died Sir Humphrey Gilbeit. .See Hakluyt’s 
Colh'ffiun, vol. ill., and Lives of Raleigh by Tytler, 
St John, and Edwards. 

Gilliert, Sir John, English painter, was hom 
in 1817 at Blackheath, near London. .School-days 
over, he was placed at a mercantile house in the 
City, hut after two weary year.- was pronounced to 
be wholly unfit for business, and allowed to follow 
his true' vocation— art. .Save for some lessons 
from Lance, the fruit-painter, he taught himself; 
his masters, the old masters— Rubens, Retubrandt, 
Velasquez. In 1836 he began to exhibit both in 
oil and water-colours ; and in 1852 he was elected 
an associate, in 1853 a member, iii 1871 the presi- 
dent of the Society of Painters in Water-coloui-s, 
receiving soon after the honour of knighthood. He 
also became an A.R.A. in 1872, an R.A. in 1876, 
and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Gilbert 
has well been called ‘the Scott of painting.’ 
His favourite subject,? are historical, chivali-ic, 
antiquarian ; and his hold, if somewhat monoton- 
ous style is familiar to every one tlirougli countless 
wood-engravings in the Illustrated Loudon Hews, 
and in editions of Sh.akespeare, Scott, Don Quixote, 
&c. His oil-paintings include ‘ Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza,' ‘ Education of Gil Bias,’ ‘Murder 
of Becket,’ ‘Joan of Arc entering Orleans,’ ‘ Cni- 
sadei's,’ ‘^yolsey at Leicester,’ and ‘Morning of 
Agincourl.’ 

Gilbert, WlLLi.VM, author of a celebrated 
treatise on magiiatlsm, was born in 1540 at Col- 
chester. A member, and subsequently fellow of 
St John’s College, CJambridge, he graduated iu 
1560, and in 1573 settletl in London to practise as 
a phy.sLciau. Eventually Elizabeth made him her 
court physician, ami the' same office was confirmed 
to him by James I. on his accession to the throne 
of England. After bolding various offices in the 
College of Pliyaioians, he was flnallj' elected its 
president iu 1600. Ho died a bachelor, SOtli 
November IGO.S, either at Colchester or at London ; 
he wa.s buried at Colchaster in the church of the 
Holy Trinity. His leisure time was largely given 
to the study of magnetism and chemistry. In the 
former subject he carried on some notable re- 
searches, principally contained in De Magneto, 
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Maqneticisque Corporibus, et Magno Magneto 
Teilnre (1600), and the postlmmously published 
De Mimdo nostro Suhlunnri Philosophia Nova 
( 1651 ). In the former he established the magnetic 
nature of the earth, which he regarded as one great 
ma^iet ; and he conjectured that terrestrial mag- 
netisni and electricity were two allied emanations 
of a single force — a view which was only demon- 
strated with .scientific strictne.s.s more than two 
centuries afterwards hy Oersted and Faraday. 
Gilbert was the first to use the terms ‘electricity,’ 
‘electiic force,’ and ‘electric attraction,’ and to 
point out that amber is not the only substance 
which when nibbed attracts light objects, but that 
the same faculty belongs to the resins, sealing-- 
wax, .snlqilnir, glass, &c. ; and he describes how to 
measure the excited electricity hy means of an iron 
needle moving freely on a point. He also invented 
two instruments for finding latitude with the help 
of astronomical observations. See Aseleniad, July 
1884. 

Gilbert, William .Schivenck, dramatist, was 
born in London, IStli Noveinbci’ 1836, took the 
degree of B.A. at London Unii-orsity, was a clerk 
in the Privy-ooiincil Office from 1857 to 1862, and in 
1864 was called to the baa'. He contributed exten- 
sively to the magazines, and was for many years on 
the staff' of Fun, in whose columns his delightful 
Bab Ballads iir.-t appe.ared. His stage-work began 
with a Christmas Inirlesqiie, Dnleaniuru (1866), 
which was followed hy a succession of burlesques, 
and hy dramas, comedies, faii'j' comedies, and 
mieras. The fairy comedies include The Palace of 
Truih {ISIO), Pggnmlion and Galatea (1871), The 
Wklxd World (1873), and Broken Heuris (1876). 
Among the comedies are the olmrming ‘contrast,’ 
Sweethearts {iSli), wA Engaged (1877), more cynical 
and hopele.ss ; Ids other play.s include Charity 
(1874), Grctchen (1879), Comedy and Tragedy 
(1884), and an nnsucce.s.sful drama, Brantinghame 
Hull (1888). In conjunction with Sullivan (q.v.), 
besides Thespis and Trial by Jury, he has pro- 
duced The Sorcerer {ISII ], H.M.S. Pinafore (1878), 
The Pirates of Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), 
lolanthe (1882), Princess Ida (1883), The Mikado 
[\^Sb), Biiddigore {1SS7], The Yeomen of the Guard 
(1888), and The Gondoliers (1889). In nearly all 
his better-known works Gilbert display,? fantastic 
humour that is often .subtle, nearly always healthy 
in tone, and none the worse for a slight flavour of 
cynicism. His is the hand of a master, thongh 
h'u, touch is light; his quaint conceits, and the 
absurd earnestness with which they are worked 
out, appear to be inimitable by Ills contemporaries. 
In The Veonien of the Guard, however, he lias left 
the grotesque vein, and preseiit-s some cliaracter.s 
that are human and pathetic ; it is a comedy set 
to music, in a sense that is true of none of its 
predecessors. The operas have been exceedingly 
popular in America, where a great part of the 
hamer between eliurcb and stage fell before the 
hamiloss guns of B.hl.S. Pinafore. 

GUbertiiic.S, a religious Older in the Roman 
t'atliulic Church, one of the few of English founda- 
tion. Its founder in 1148 w.as ,St Gilliert, a native 
of tSempringham, in Lincolnshire. The rule of the 
order was mainly derived from that of the Canons 
Regular of .St Augustine. .St Gilbert also founded 
an order of nuns after the Benedictine institute. 
Both ordem were approved, and had nmneious con- 
vents in England at the time of the Reformation, 
when they shared in the general suppression. 

Gilbert IslautLs, an archipelago ui the 
Pacilic, lymg on the equator between 172° and 177° 
E. long. Area, 166 sq. in. ; population about 
36,800. The group consists of sixteen atolls, 
.several of them triangular in shape, with two out- 
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lying hilly islandti. jSonie of the atolls (e.g. Peru 
or Francis) are rising in elevation. Cocoa-nuts 
ami copra are the chief, aliiiost the only, pro- 
ductions of the group. The inhabitants, a mixed 
Afalayo-Polvnesian race, closely lesemble the 
jSIarshall islanders, tliough they speak a different 
language. Many of the people take service in 
Samoa, Fiji, &c. as lahourer.s. The archipelago 
belongs to the jurisdietiou of the British High 
Commi.ssioner of the Western Pacific. It was dis- 
covered hy Marshall and Gilbert in 1788. 

Gil Bla.S. See Le ,SA«e. 

Gllboit, a hare clniin of hills hetiveen 500 and 
600 feet high, overhanging the site of the ancient 
city of Jezrecl, and rising between the fertile plain 
of E.sdraelon on the west and tlie green valley of 
the Jordan on the east. It is memorable as the 
scene of the defeat and death of King tJaul and his 
three sons at the hands of the Philistines. 

Gilclirist, Alex.vnDEE, Blake’.s biographer, 
was horn at Newington Green, 1853, the .son 
of a Diiitaiian minister who, con.scientimisly 
withdrawing from the office of the ministry, re- 
moved, when Alexander was a year old, to a mill 
near Beading. At the ag-e of tivelve Gilchri.st 
entered Univev.sity College, Condon, where for four 
years he was a diligent scholar, and formed a 
friendship with the Bo-s.scttis. Leaving .school at 
sixteen, he entered the Middle Temple in 1S46, and 
was called to the bar in 1849, hut never practised. 
Maintaining himself chietly hy art-critioism, he 
nianied in 1851. After collecting in Yorkshire 
materials for a Life of Etty, he settled in 1853 at 
Guildford. Tlie Life of Eity, warmly commended 
hy Carlyle, appeared in 1855. The following year 
he removed to Chelsea, taking a house next ffiior to 
the Carlyles. Here was oompo.sed his Life ofBluLc, 
a labour" of love engaging all his faculties. Before 
the task was yet completed, the author, in the full 
vigour of life, was cut off by scarlet fever on 
30th November 1861.— His wife, Anne Gilchhist, 
I 2 & Burrows, was horn in London, 1828. In 1851 
she married ; in 1855 began to write for AU the 
Year Roiml, in 1861 for Mcicmillm’s. On her 
husband’s death she ^rndertook the completion of 
his Life of Blake (1863), to the second edition of 
which (1880) is appended a memoir of Alexander 
Gilchrist. In 1869 sho published in the American 
Radical Review ‘A Wonian'.s Estimate of Walt 
Whitman j ’ and it was largely to become personally 
acquainted with the poet that she spent three 
yeans in America (1876-79), when she wrote for 
Blackwood's ‘ Glimp.se, s of a New England Tillage.’ 
In 1883 appeared her Life of Mary jAimh, and in 
1885, only a few months before her death that 
year, her last e.ssay, ‘A Confession of Faith.’ See 
Anne Gilchrist: her Life and Writiyins, by her son 
(1887). 

Gild. See Guild. 

Gildas, surnamed hy some Sapiens, by othere 
Badoniens, the earliest native English historian, 
flourished in the 6tli century, and wote in 
ilrmorica (about 550-560) his famous treatise Dc 
Excklio Britunnice Liber Querulus. This was first 
printed at Loudon in 1555, again in Gale’s Scrijitores 
XV. ( 1691 ), where it was first divided into two 
works, the History and the Epistle. The treatise 
falls naturally into two distinct portions : from the 
invasion of Britain hy the Eonians to the revolt of 
Maximin at the beginning of the 4th century, and 
from the close of the 4tli centniy to the writer’s 
own time. It is Gildas who narrates the story of 
the famous letter sent to Rome in 446 hy the 
despairing Britons, commencing ; ‘ To jEgidius 
(rEtins) consul for the third time, the groans of 
the Britons.’ Gildas is a weak and wordy writer, 
and the value of his historical work has been assailed 


hy Sir T. D. Hardy and others, but is vigorou.s]y 
defended by Dr Guest ; and it must be remembered 
that its latter portion was adopted without hesita- 
tion by Bede. Gibbon has (le.scribed him m a 
single sentence ns ‘ a monk, 'who, in the profound 
ignorance of human life, has presumed to exercise 
the office of hi.stoiian, strangely disfigures the state 
of Britain at the time of its separation from the 
Roman empire.’ An edition of Gildas, edited by 
Joseph Stevenson, was published hy the Historic, al 
Society in 1838; a new translation by J. A. Gile.s 
in 1841. 

Gilding. There are many processes of gilding, 
varying with the nature of the substance to be 
gilded, and the kind of effect required to be pro- 
duced, but tliey may all he classified under three 
heads — viz. (1) mechanical gilding, (2) chemical 
gilding, ( 3 ) encaustic gilding. 

The first i.s used chiefly for gilding wood, plaster 
of Paris, leather, paper, and other substances. If 
the object to be gilt is a picture or mirror fraiue, 
consisting of a plain wooden moulding, then, after’ 
getting a coat of oil-paint, from four to ten coats of 
line -rvliiting mixed with line glue are put on, each 
in its turn being smoothed with pumice-stone and 
fine sand-paper-. This done, a coat of gold-size is 
given to those part.s which are not to be burnished ; 
hut tho.se whiolr are r’eceir-e only a coaling of dear 
animal size. Both of theso pre]rared snrface.s now 
receive the gold-leaf, ivhiclr is laid on Iry means of a 
broad thin brush called a tip, and further pres.sed 
on with a thick soft-haired brush. Those part,s 
which have Iteen gold-sized are in this way oil-gilt, 
and will stand washing ; while such portioirs a.s 
have been gilt on the size preparation in order to 
he burnished will not bear soap aird water. If the 
pictnre-franre is much eirriclred with line raised 
oi-narneirt, the surface to he gilt is previously pre- 
pared with oil-])aint and gold-size alone, as the 
coating with whiting destroys the sharpness of the 
work. The re.snlt, however, is more tender and 
less durable. 

Japanner's Gilcliny. — Where gOt ornaments are 
to be put on a japanned ground, tliej' are, by one 
method, painted with gold-size, and gold-leaf after- 
wards applied. By another method, rather more 
than the space the ornament is to occupy is wholly 
covered with gold-leaf, adhering with isinglass. 
The ornament is then painted on with asphaltum, 
which protects the gold beneath it while the sujier- 
lluous leaf is being washed away. A little turpen- 
tine will then remove the protecting asphaltum so 
as to display the gilt ornament. Japauners’ gold- 
size is a mixture of linseed-oil, gum-animi, and 
vermilion. 

Fedse Gildiiiy, although an old invention, has 
become in recent years an important trade in 
Germany, The moulding intended to be ‘ gilt ’ in 
tills way is first covered with bright silver-leaf or 
tinfoil on a surface prepared as above, and then 
coated with a jmllow I'arnish. Other substitutes 
for genuine gilding that are largely used consist in 
applyiim ‘ Dutch gold,’ which is copper beaten out 
like gold-leaf, as in genuine gilding, or in using so- 
called ‘ gold paint,’ which is finely poivdered brass 
or other similar alloy. 

Chemiced Oildiny. — Metals are now usually gilded 
by the process of electro-gilding (see Electho- 
meTjLLLUHgy ) ; but, besides this, various methods 
of chemical gilding have been adopted, and some 
are still in use. 

Water or Wash Gilding, as it is somewhat inap- 
propriately tanned, consists in applying to metal a 
paste formed of an amalgam of gold, and after-wards 
evaporating the volatile mercury by heat, which 
leaves the gold firmly adhering to the surface of 
the metal. 

Gilding by Immersion. — For this purpose a 
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solution of gold ill iiiti'o-nmviatic acid ia used which 
slowly attacks the metal to he gilded, and at the 
same' time deposits on its surface an efiuivalent 
of "olil. The method called Grecian Gildimj is 
another similar process, in wliioii gold is used dis- 
solved in a solntion of sal-amiiioiiiac and coriosive 
siihliniate in nitric acid. 

hlost articles that are gilded Ijy either of the 
above chemical methods, or by electro-gilding, are 
.suhniitted to an after-process of eolourimj. This 
consists either in acting upon the surface with a 
saline solution, and lieating the article afterwards, 
or in coating it with a kind of varnish of beeswax 
and yellow ochre, and then hurniiig tliis oftl The 
colouring of jewelry, &o., made of gold alloyed 
ivitli copper or brass, is jjeiforined by snhiiiitting’ 
the article to the action of a mixture of nitre, 
alum, and common .salt, either dry or dissolved 
in water, heat being applied in eitlier ease. The 
baser alloy is thns removed from the surface, 
which becomes covered with a richly coloured film 
of nearly pm'e gold. 

Sword-blades, lancets, ,T,n<l other steel articles 
are gilded in fanej^ devices by drawing the design 
with a camel-hair pencil moistened in a solution 
of gold, prepared by agitating etlier witli a solution 
of terchloride of gold, and decanting the light 
liquid which floats on tlie top. 

Silks, artillcial flowers, ivory, hone, &o. may he 
gilded by immer.sing them in, or painting them 
with, a neutral solution of one part of terchloride 
of gold to four or live of water, and then e.xposing 
them in a vessel containing hydrogen gas, which 
readily oonibines with the ehlorlne, and reduces 
the gold to the metallic state. 

Encaustic Gildimj is usuall.y applied to {>lass 
and porcelain. The goltl is first obtained in a 
finely divided statu by precipitating from the 
chloride with protosulphate of iron, or by simply 
heating the chloride. This powder is ground up 
with Tstfi of its weight of o.xide of hismutli and 
some borax and gum water, and then painted on 
the ware. It is tlien heated till the borax is vitri- 
fied and the gold thereby fi.ved. , Sometimes the 
gold is ground with turpentine, or an ainalgaiii of 
gold i.s used. This lias a lirown dingy appearance 
when it leaves tlie kiln ; tlie gold lustre is brought 
up by burnishing. 

Gilding Metal . — The metal of which gilded good.s 
are made is required to have as nearly as possible 
the colour of gold, so that when the surface-gilding 
is worn off at the more exposed parts the dilference 
of colour will not he readily apparent. This is 
obtained by making a kind of brass having a much 
larger nrojiortion of copper than common brass. 
The following are three receipts from among a 
variety in use ; (1 ) 6 parts copjier, 1 common brass; 
(2) 4 parts copper to 1 Bristol brass; (3) 13 iiarts 
copper, 3 parts brass, 12 parts tin. The last is 
much harder than No. 1 or 2. 

Gilead { ill Eng. , ‘ region of rocks ’ ) was a moun- 
tainous district on the east side of the Jordan, 
hounded on tlie N. by the Hiermnax (Yariiiuk), 
on the E. by the desert tablelands of Arabia, on 
the S. by Moah and Ammon, and on the W. by 
the Jordan. The highest ridges of Gilead are of 
dark-gray lime.stoue; lower dovni are yellow and 
purple sand,stone.s. Though all is desolate above, 
on the .slopes tlie vegetation is luxuriant, and forests 
of oak and terebinth occur. The name is not borne 
out ill the character of tlie country, and the glens 
exhibit great beauty and profusion of vegetation. 
The district was given to the tribes of Manasseh, 
Gad, and Keuben, because of the multitude of their 
cattle, and as a frontier land was much exposed to 
invasion. There is mention of Gilead in Gen. 
xxxi. liaiiiotli (Es-Ralt), Jalie.sli, and Jarer are 
three of the cities mentioned in Scripture. Lameuce 


Olipliant (q.v.), who speaks of Gilead as a [•nuiitry 
of_ vine and oil, with rich alluvial deposits, suh- 
initted a scheme to the government at Coiislant- 
inople for its colonisation by Jews. The Dead 
Sea region he regarded as a mine of unexplored 
wealth, from which chlorate of potassium, petro- 
leum, and hitunieii might he e.xported, Tlie local 
conditions he believed favourable to the introduc- 
tion of iiumigvauts. See Oliphaiifc's Land of Gilead 
( 1880). 

Giles, St (Lat. Aigidius), was an Athenian 
of royal descent, devoted from his cradle to good 
works. After giving away his entire ])atriniony, 
he lived two years with St Ctcsariiis at Arles in 
Provence, and then retired alone to a neiglihoiiring 
(le.sert, where he .sustained nature upon herbs and 
the milk of a hind that came of Iier&elf to his 
cave. Once, on a hunting expedition, the king of 
France, following up the track of the hind, dis- 
covered JCgidiiis, and compelled him to become 
the first abbot of a monastery he built upon the 
.spot. Hero he died. His festival falls upon 1st 
Septeiiihcr. In the 6th century there was an abbot 
in Provence named jEgidins, lint the date of the 
.saint is nsiially given as about the olo.se of the 7tli 
eentuiy. He early became regarded as especially 
the patron of lepers, beggars, and criiqde.s, and his 
cult spread quickly over England, France, and 
Geriniiny. In London, the church of St Giles, 
Cripplegato, and the leper hospital at St Gile.s-in- 
tlie-Fiekls, and in Edinburgh the High Kirk of 
St Giles still commemorate his name. See Heni- 
hry, St Gitles, sa Vie, ses RelUnws, son Cultc 
(Bruges, 1S84). 

Gilfillaii, GisonciE, critic and essayist, was horn 
in 1813 at Comrie, Perthshire, where his father 
was Secession miuister. He studied at the univer- 
.sity of Glasgow, and at the diidnity hall of tlie 
Secession body, afterwards the United Preshyteiiaii 
Church, and in 1833 he was licensed to preach the 
gospel. In 1836 he was ordained to the School 
Wynd Chmeh, Dundee, where he remained till his 
death, 13th August 1878. He attained considerable 
reputation as a lecturer and pulpit orator, and was 
incessantly industrious with his pen. His friends 
and fellow-citi/.en.s presented him with £1000 in 
1877. His works are numerous. They display a 
rich hut reckless fancy, and wide literaiy sym- 
pathies, although deficient perhaps in refinement 
of taste. Among them are A Gallcrij of Literary 
Portraits {3 vols. 1845-54) ; The Bards of the Bible 
(1850 ; 7th ed. 1887); The Martyrs of tlie Scottish 
C'oocHunt (1852) ; History of a Man, largely auto- 
biographical (1856); Alpha and Omega. (1860); 
Might: a Poem (1867); Remoter Stars in the 
Church Shy (1867); Lives of Scott (1870), Dr W. 
Anderson (1873), and Biirn.s (1880) ; and Sketches, 
Literary and Theological (1881). In 1853 he com- 
menced an edition of the British Poets in 48 vols. 

Gilghit, See Cashmere, Daedistan. 

Gill (Low Lat. gillo, gello, ‘ a drinking-glass ’ ), 
a measiu'e of capacity, containing the fourth part 
of a pint, or the thirty-second part of a Gallon 
(q.v.). 

Gill, John, an eminent Baptist divine, was 
horn at Kettering, Northamptonshire, November 
23, 1697. He was mainly self-educated, yet became 
jirofioient in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and after- 
wards devoted himself inuoh to the study of tlie 
rabbinical writers. He became in 1719 pastor of a 
Baptist church in Southwark ; from which, in 1757, 
he removed to a chapel near London Bridge, where 
he ministered till liis death, October 14, 1771. His 
first important work was an Exposition of the Sung 
of Solomon (fob 1728), in which he vintlicated the 
authenticity of that hook against Wliiston. His 
Exposition of the Mew Testament appeared in 1746- 
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48 ; and subsequently liL Exposition of the, Old 
Testnment (republished as one work, 9 vols., with a 
memoir, iu 1810); A Body of Buetriaal Bivinity 
(1769); and A Body of Pmvticul Dirinity (1770). 
He wrote also, as a coiitro\’ersialist, in defence of 
the doctrine of the Trinitj' and of Calvinism, 
dill received the degree of Il.D. from Aberdeen 
in 1748. He was a robu.st CaUinist, devout, 
laburitnis, and learned. 

Gillcilia, a North Anierioaii perennial genus of 
Robiiceie, closely allied to Spinea, and similarly 
suitable for ahrubberie.s. The roots are often called 
Indian Physic, soiiietiines IPild Ipccae, Indian 
Hippo, Eropwurt, and Buwnian’s Boot. 

Gillespie, George, a prominent figure among 
the 'Westniiiister Divines, was born at Kirkcaldy, 
where liis father was parish minister, 21.st Jannary 
1613. He pursued his .studies- at St Andrews, and 
early in 1638, after the power of the bisho])s Imd 
been pulled down, was ordained minister of 
'Wemyss in Fife. He .showed eharactcristie fear- 
lessness at the Glasgow Assembly that same year, 
was translated to Edinburgh in 1642, .and the year 
.after was sent up, as one of Scotland’.s four repre- 
sentatives, to the 'Westmin.ster Assembly, where 
hi.s vigour, ability, .and eaiue.stness enabled him to 
take a great piiirt in the protr.aoted debates on 
church diaoij)line .and dogma. His Aaron’s Hod 
Blossoming, or the Diriiie Ordinance of Chttrch- 
government Vindkaied (1646), is adniittedlv a 
iu.asterly statement of the high Pre-sbyterian claim 
for full .sjiiritual independence. In 1648 Gillespie 
was appointed moderator of tlie Geneial Assembly, 
but Ills already enfeebled frame soon sank under 
its labours. He died at Kirkcaldy, 17th December 
1048. 

Gillie.S, JoHit, historian, was horn at Brechin, in 
Forfarshire, Januavy 18, 1747. He was educated at 
the university of Glasgow, and for .several years 
acted as tutor to the sons of the Earl of Hoiietoun. 
In 177S he published a translation of the Orations 
of Isocrates and Lysias, with some Account of their 
Lives ; and in 17S6 his piiiicipal work, the LHstory 
of Ancient Greece, 2 vols. It ivas e.vtreniely poi,n- 
lar on its first appearance, hut li.as drojiped out of 
notice since the puhlication of the histories of 
Thirlwall .and Gi-ote. His View of the lieigu of 
Frederich II. of Prussia appeared in 1789'. In 
1793 he ivas appointed lii3toriogi'a[j!ier to tlie king 
for Scotland. He .also puhlislied a translation of 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics ( 1797 ), and of Aris- 
totle’s Hhetoric (1823), a.m\ a, Histurg of the IForld 
from Alexander to Augustus (2 vols. 1807-10). 
He died at Clapiiam, February 15, 1836. 

Gilling'liain, a market-town of Dorsetshire, on 
the Stour, 22 miles by rail IV. of Salisbmy. Near 
it are the ‘ Pen Pits,’ thought variously to be (piarry- 
hule.s or qnehistoric dwellings. Pop. of parish, 413L 

Gillis Laud, Pol.ar land NE. of Si,ikbergen, 
first sighted in 1707 hy Gillis, a Dutchman, in 81° 
30 N. lat. and 30° E. long,, but not visited by 
him. Some geographers identify it -with King 
Charles or IViche Land, one of the Spitzhergen 
group, sitn.ated iu 79° N. lat,, and between 26° 30' 
and 32° 30' E. long. 

0111044, .Tu.SEPH, born at Sheffield on 11th 
October 1799, .sh.ares with Sir Joaiah Mason the 
credit of having brought the manufacture of eteel- 
pen.s to its present state of high perfection (see 
Pens). He died 5th January 1872. 

Glllray, J.S-MES, an English caric.aturist, horn 
at Chelsea, of humble parentage, in 1767. He first 
became known .as a successful engraver about 1784, 
ami between 1779 .and 1811 issued as many a.s 1200 
oaiieatui-es, numbers of whieh, it is said, ‘were 
etched at once upon the copper rvithout the assist- 


ance of drawings.’ They are full of hrond humour 
ami keen .s.atire, the subjects of his ridicule being 
generally tlie French, Napoleon, George III., and 
the principal English politici:uis ; he also enqiloycd 
Ills talents in castigating the social follies of his 
day. He died in London, 1st June 1815. Glllray 
lived for many years in the house of the printseller. 
Miss Iluiiqihi'ey, in London. During the last four 
years of bis life be was insane. His caricatures, 
whieh were very ])upular and not without influence 
uiion [iiihlic uidnion, often rise to a lofty level of 
coneejition, and displaj’ true .aitistic feeling. A 
selection of them was published liy hPLean (accom- 
panied by .an illustratii’e description ), in 304 slieet.s 
(Loiul, 1830), An edition with Life and Times of 
Gillray, by T. Wright, was issued by Bohn (1851 ; 
new eil. 1873). 

GUIs, or Brakoiile, organs of aquatic resjnra- 
tioii, consisting of e-tpansions through the thin 
skin of which o.vygeu dissolved in the w.ater is 
taken into the blood, -while carbonic acid ]).aHses 
out. It is dillieult to say what animal first exhibits 
gilks ; for respiration tliroiigh the general skin is 
common iu lower Invortebiates, and the distinclion 
between mere skin lobes and marked exjiansions 
in aqiecial connection witii the i-ascular system i.s 
arbitiary. In st.aviislies thin out-iiushings of the 
lining of the hndy-eavity project through jiores in 
the skin ; a modification of this simple idan is seen 
in .some other Echinodermata ; while the charac- 
teristic tube-feet are sometimes resi)iratory, and 
the Holothurians have often resiiiratory tentacles. 
In marine worms we liiul every transition from 
vague skin respiration to the inej-enso of this by 
filaments or tentacles associated with legs or head, 



Fig. 1. — Election of .an Annelid Worm : 

!»-, gills; «, b, liloml-VL'bsels ; i, intestine, (Fuiiii Ovgeutaur.) 

and finally to definite gills. These are nsiially thin 
exiiansioins, filamentous, tufted, or feathery, n-liich 
project into the water, hai'e cilia on their outer 
surface, and blood-vessels riddling' them intevnally. 
Li some of the lower Crustaceans again (Braiicliio- 
fioda — i.e. ‘gill-fooled’) a number of the legs are 
thin enough to admit of res^uration through their 
sni-faces, while the higher forms liave associated 
with some of their limbs special tufts of respiratory 
filaments, or definite feathery gills, as in the 
lobster. These consist of a mam stem, within 


Fig. 2. — Gills of Craj'fish exposed (after Huxley), 

which are two cainals, one for the inqiuro blood 
from the body, the other for the return of oxygen- 
ated blood on its way to the heart ; but with 
these can.als are connected numerous Imllow, tliin- 
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availed filaments, in ivliicli the real respiration 
is effected. In the lobster and its allies tliese are 
overlapped by tlie sides of the anterior sliield, but 
mater enrrents .are kept up by the Imliiig action of 
one of the anterior appendages on each side. In 
the King-crab ( Liinnlus ), rather .an Arachnid tiian 
a Cnislace.an, live pairs of abdominal appendages 
hear fiat ‘gili-iiooks, ’ each of mhich consists of a?i 
axis bearing some 150 hollow, thin-walled, blood- 
cnnt.aining leaves. In the arin.atie lavv.'e of some 
in.seots the <air-tubc.s (trache.a?) .are closed, bnt 
form gill-like outgrowths (‘tracheal gills’), hy 
means of which o.xygeii is ali.soii)ed. In hivalve 
molluscs {T.,amelliliraueli.s) the gills u.snally fonii 
ciliated phate.s on each side of tlie hody. E.acli gill, 
or cteiuiliuiu, as it is often called, re.allj’ consists of 
two rows of hollow proce.sses of the hody-wall, 
extending down ward.s on e.ach .side of the foot, hut 
each filament at its free end nsn.ally hemK np 
again, so that a cross section has the form of a ’ll', 
tlie median apex of whicli represents the point of 
origin from the hody-wall. Xeighhnming lilameuts 
hecome linked to one another, and ascending .and 
de.scending p.art.s of the mine filament are likewi.se 
crossed hy bridges, so th.at finally continuous plates 
result, cliauiielled by Idood- 
containing canals. Some- 
what simpler on the ivhole 
are the external gill filaments 
of chiton, of the limpet, of 
mnlibranohs, &c., or the iu- 




and wa.shed as usual by the water whicb eutering 
by the mouth passes out hy the gill-slits. The gill 
of a fish generally consists of two triangular folds 
of nmcous membrane, supported by the br.ancbial 
arch and minor cartilaginous rods, and traversed, 
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Kg. 3. — Ui,agrinii of Fig. 4. — VissooiAon of tlio 
the Circulation of the Pliiuyirx of a Fish : 

Blood througli the Showing by arrows, 6, the cnui'se 
Gills : of the water ; a, the gill arclies ; 

cl,d) artery and hraaclics ; c, the gills ; d, the external 
e,e, vein and hranclies. opening; e, the gullet. 

teraal gills (covered by a folding of the mantle) in 
many aquatic Qasteropods ; or Ia.stly, the well- 
developed featlier-like gills in the mantle cavity of 
cuttle-fidlies. 

Among vei'telirates gills are developed only as 
far as the .amphibians, all of avbicli have them in 
their youth, thongli many, Bucli as the frog, have 
them entirely replaced by lungs in adult life. 
Beyond amphibians gills never occur, tbongli 
branchial or visceral clefts on the sides of the 
pharynx remain as traces of the ance.stral condi- 
tion. In tunicate.s .and in the lancelct witter 
entering by the mouth washes the blood spreiul 
out in vessels between slits on the walls of the 
pharynx, but tliere are no gills, In the ronnd | 
mouths, or Cyolostomata, the gills are enclosed in I 
pocket-like struetures, tlirougli whicli the water ■ 
passes. In fi.slie3 we liave to distinguish tj'ansitory 
external gills occasionally present from tine in- 
ternal gill- filaments borne on the branchial arches, 


Yomig Dog-fish, showing transitory extirncl gills. 

as the diagram suggest.s, by vessels with impure 
blood from the lie.art, .and wltli oxygenated blood 
to the hody (.see Fi.she.s). For Anipliibia, .see the 
ease of the tadpole described in tlie article FROn, 
and the v.arioiis adult .st.ates de.sci'ihed in the .article 
AMi'Hini.t. The student slionhl e.xaiiiiue especi- 
ally the gills of hivalve.s — e.g. niu.ssel— of fishes, 
anil of tadpoles. See Circulation, Molluscs, 
IlESPIRATRlX. 

For the general coniiiarative anatomy of gills, see 
Professor F. Jeffrey EeU’.s Comparatm Anatomy and 
PhysicHooi' (Bond. 1885), and other text-book.s. For 
miiinte struotnra at gills, see especially Holman Peck, 
Quart. Juiirii. Mhr, Sci. xvii. (1S77), and Professor 
Hay Lankester’s aitiole ‘ llolliisca ’ in the Eiicy. Brit. 

Clillyflowci', a popular English name for some 
of the cruciferous plants most prized for tbs beauty 
and fisagrance of their llowers, as walltlower in the 
west of England, stocks in other p.avts, &c. ; ahso 
for Hesperis mutronulu, Dame's Violet (q.v. ). 
The clove-pink also, the wild original of the car- 
nation, is calleil Clocc-GiUitfluwar, The name 
gillyfiower has hoen regarded as a corruption of 
Jvfy-Jioirer ; but in Cliancer it appe.ars in tlie form 
(jilofrc ; ami the French (jlrojlie, indicates the true 
derivation irom (jirofle, ii clove, tlie smell of the 
clove-gillyflower being somewhat like that of cloves. 

Gilolo, one of the Moluccas (q.v.) or Spice 
Maud.s. 

Gilpiii; Bernard, the ‘ Apostle of the North,’ 
was born of an old Westmorland family, at 
Kentinire Hall, in 1517, studied at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and early showed unusual apiti- 
tudo for learning. In 1532 he beeame vicar of 
Norton, in the diocese of Durham, but soon resigned 
the living to piursue his studios at Lonvain. lie- 
turning- to England tow.ards the close of hlary’s 
reign, he was appointed bv bis uncle Bishop Tun- 
stall to be archdeacon of Durhaiii and rector of 
Easingtoii. Here his fearless honesty against 
phiralitias and tlie indolence and viciou,9ne,s.s of 
the clei-gy soon made him many eneinie.s, whose 
charges of heresy Tunstall not only .set aside, bnt, 
after Giliim bad resigned both his living .and the 
archdeaconry, appointed liim to be rector of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring. On the way to London, -whitlier he had 
been summoned by Bonner, be accidentally broke 
bus leg, and before lie was able to resume his journey 
Elizabeth had succeeded Mary and he was safe. 
The see of Carlisle and the piovostship of Queen’s 
College, 0-xford, were in turn offered 1dm, bnt both 
he renised, preferring to spend the remainder of his 
life at Hougnton in uneeasing -works of benevolence. 
His parish was wide, and sunk in tlie deepest igno- 
i-anee, bnt he oontimially ptreached and exhorted in 
the i-mlpiit and from liouae to house, settled tlie 
quarrels of bis turbulent parishioners, set up a 
graniinar-soliool, and practised unbounded hospi- 
tality to strangers, to travellers, and to the poor, 
spending ‘every fortnight 40 bushels of cora, 20 
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linf-liels of malt, and an o.\, besides a proportional 
f]uantitj- of other kinds of provisions.’ Tlirotigli 
Cecil he liad ol)tainei[ tlia I'are distinction of a 
general license for i)reaehiiig, and armed -vvitli this 
he regiilai’l.v iiiade preaching excursions into the 
■iviitlest parts of Cuiuherhuui, Westiuorland, and 
Northinnheiiand. His visits to tlie tnrlmlent ili.s- 
tiicts of Tynedale and Redesdale lie generally made 
ahont Cliristnias time, vlien it ivas easiest to gather 
tlie people togetlier. Tlie fearlessness of ins temper 
is seen in the story of his taking down and putting 
into his liosoni a glove which had been Imng up as 
a challenge in a cliurch in whicli lie had to preach. 
His own naturally warm temper he held under 
complete control. "^His tall and slender jierson, his 
indifference to dress, and temperance in diet, added 
to his rare spiritual elevation of character, helped 
to make tins singular man’s iuiliience over his 
people supreme. His la.st years were troubled 
with inlirni liealtli, fioni wliicli he was relieved by 
death, 4tli March h583. Theie is a life of Gilpin 
written by Bishop Carleton, one of his pupils, in 
Bate.s’s T’l'ric Sclei'toriim uliquot J’irunini (1(181), a 
translation of which will he found in vol. iii. of C. 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biogmphij. See also 
Collingwood’a Memoirs of Bernard Lrilpin (1SS4). 

(rilpill, WlLLlAJI, was horn at Carlisle in IfS-t. 
He was educated at Oxford, and kcjit a school at 
Cheam in )Smrey, hut was afterwards presented to 
the living of Bol'dre iu Hampshire, where he died in 
1S04. Ilis name is remetiihered for a series of 
hooks oil the scenery of various parts of Britain 
illu.strnted by aiiuatint eiigiaviiigs of his own 
execution. Of those the chief are Observations on 
Picturesque Beauty in several quirts of Orcat Britain, 
partiuularly the Highlands of Scotland (1773); 
The Biver Wye and Southern Districts of Wales 
(1782); The Lake Country (mH) •, Forest Srenenj 
(1791); and The IVestcrn Pai-ts of Enyland and 
Isle of Wight (1798). 

Oiltlicnd (Chrysophrys), a genus of ‘sea- 
hreams ’ or Sparidie, represented by about a score 
of .species from the warmer seas, host known by the 
Merliten'anean sjiecies (Ch. auruta), sometimes 
found on the southern coasts of England. Largo 
species occur off the Ga])e of Good Hope, and Ch. 
hastu Is common on East Indian and Cliiiiese 
coasts. The giltliead has an oblong and com- 
pressed bod}', a single doi'sal lin with spines which 
can he received into a groove, scaly cheeks and 
gill-cover, and two kinds of teetli, sharp like 
canines in front, rounded like molars behind. The 
length is about a foot ; the hack is silvery gray. 



Common Gilthead {Ghrysophrgs aiirata). 


shaded M-itli blue ; the belly like polished steel ; 
the sides have golden hands ; and there is a iialf- 
nioou-shaped spot of gold between the ej’es to 
which the varions names Chrysophrys (‘golden eye- 
brow’), rinroto (‘gilded’), Daurade, and Gilthead 
ohriously refer. They feed cliiefly on molhisos, in 
search of ■which they are said to stir up the sand 
w'ith their tails. The fish is generally found near 
the shore in small shoals, and its pre.sence is some- 
times betrayed to flslieruien by the noise which its 
teeth make in orusliing .shells. It w.as often kept 


in the viraria by the Romans, being mncli valued 
and easily fatteneil. 

Oil Vicente, the father of the Portuguese 
drama, was hoin, ])iohalily at Li.shon, about 1470, 
anil (lied, probably at Evora, shortly after 15,36. He 
studied iuvispvnd'enue at the university of Lisbon, 
hut .soon abandoned this for dramatic poetiy. IILs 
liust ])iece, a jiastoral drama in Spanisli, was repre- 
sented in 1502, to celebrate the birth of an heir to 
the throne. The .success of this play led to hi.s 
being employed on all similar occasions tlirougliont 
the reigns of Emanuel and John III. He prodiiceil 
ill all 42 pieces, of which 10 were in , Spanish, 17 in 
Portuguese, and the rciiiainder in hotli languages. 
They consist of religious dianias, comedies, and 
farce.s; are composed almost wholly in the medieval 
S))irit ; .and contain several tonclie.s of poetic feel- 
ing, and in places are rich in Imiiumr. The lirst 
edition of hts works ivas published in 1502. In 
18.34 a complete reprint was issued by Feio and 
Moiiteiro (3 vol.s. Hainh.). 

Gillllial.S (Lat. gnnclliis, ‘a twin') are two 
circular hriis.s hoops ii.scd for suspending the com- 
p.ass-hox on hoard ship, so that it in.ay ahvay.s rest 
liorizoiipally, iinafFected by the sliip’.s motion. The 
outer hno]) is attached to a box or other lixed 
object, while the inner is constructed so as to allow 
of its moving Ircely within the outer, to ■which it is 
attached by two pivots at the extremities of a 
diameter. The conipas.s-hox is attached to the 
inner hoop by two similar pii'ots at right angles to 
the former. Tims the compass moves freely in 
two directions at right angles to each oLher, and 
can always retain its horizontal )io.sition, however 
the vessel way roll or idtoli. Gimbals are also 
applied to other instruments. 

CiilHl), or Gymp, a kind of trimming lor dress, 
curtains, furniture, Ike., made either of silk, wool, 
or cotton. Its jieculiarity is that line 'wire is 
twisted into the thin cord of which it is made. 
Gold and .silver are n.sed in the mamifiictnre of 
milit.ary ginip.s. 

Gill, or Geneva, an .alcoholio drink, distilled 
from malt or from unmnlted barley or other gr.ain, 
.and afterwards rectilied and lia;'oured. The gin 
which forms the common .spirituous drink of the 
lower classes of London and its vicinity is Ilavouretl 
very slightly with oil of turpentine and common 
salt. Each roctilier has his own particular recipe 
for regulating the quantities to he used, hnt 
usually about 5 fluid ounces of spirit of lurpcntine 
and 3^ Ih. of salt are mixed in 10 gallons of water ; 
those are placed in the rectifying still, ■with 80 
gallons of proof corn-spirit, and distilled until the 
feints begin to come over. The product is then 
used either nn.siveetened or sweetened with sugar. 
Potato spirit is used in the mamifacture of inferior 
qiialitie.s of gin. 

The word giu is a shortened form of geneva, so 
called by confusion with the .Swiss town of Geneva, 
hut itself really a corru])ted form of the Old Fr. 
genevre, ‘juniper,’ from the hat. jumpcriis. It is 
well known that jiiniper-herries are still used in 
flavouring the spirit made from rye-meal and malt 
in Holland, where it is an article of great manu- 
facture, chiefly at .Schiedam ; hence it is often 
called Schiedam ox Hollands, as well as geneva .and 
gill. The larger part by far of the spirit made in 
Holland is exported to other countries, especially 
to North America and northern Europe. It was 
formerly .always exported in bottles, a squ.are form 
of whicli is .still familiar, hut casks arc now much 
used as well. 

Almost every gin -palace keeper in London has 
some vile recipe for increasing the pungency and 
giving n factitious strength to the numli-diluted 
sweetened spirit sold under this name. A mere 
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eiiunieration of the aT-ticles usually employed will 
give some idea of the extent to which sophistication 
i-. carried on with this spirit : roach afitiii, salt of 
tartar (carhonate of potasli), oils of juniper, cassia, 
nutmeg, lemons, sweet fennel, and caraway, cori- 
ander seeds, cardamoms, and capsiciuns, and, it is 
alleged, even sulphuric acid. Excess of turpentine 
is the most common and perhaps the worst adul- 
terant. Still much sound gin is made in London — 
the diuretic equalities of its ‘ Old Toni,’ as well as 
of Hollands, are well known. 

Giuckell, Godaut T-IN, Dutch general, horn 
at Utrecht in 1630 or 1610, aceonipanied William 
Ilf. to England in 1688. Along with liis master he 
ero'sed over to Ireland in 1090, and commanded a 
liody of hor.se at tlie battle of the Boyne. On the 
king’s return, Oinekcll was left as commander-in- 
chief in Ireland. He tliereupon reduced Ballyniore 
and Athlone, defeated St linth at Agiirini, and 
finally caqitnred Limerick. Eor this lie was in 
1692 created Earl of Athlone. He afterwards com- 
manded the Dutch troo])s under Jlarlhorough in the 
Low L'onntries. He died at Utrecht, lOtli i’ehrnarv 
1703. 

Gillg'ill, a large, clumsy imrsket used by Asiatic 
armies in the defence of 'fortresses, and sometimes 
mounted on carriages as a light lield-gun. 

Ginger (Zingiber), a genus of l^ingiheraceie, of 
which must species yield root-stocks useful as condi- 
ments and .stomaohios, especially tlie narrow-leaved 
or common ginger (Z. uficiiialc), which has been 
cultivated in the East Inirie.s from time immemorial, 
and is now also cultivated in otlier tropical countries, 
particularly the IVest Iiulie.s and .Sierra Leone, from 
both of wliicli, as well as from the East Indies, its 
root-stoeks — tlie ginger of comnievce — arc a con- 
siderable article of export. The cultivation is 
extremely easy, and is carried on up to 4-5000 feet 



«, plant with haiTeu nni fimveiing stems; h, a Bower; 
c, portion of leafy stem. (From Bentley and Trimen.) 

in the^ Himalayas in moist situations. The I'oot- 
stook is taken up wlien tlie stems have withered, 
and i.s prepared for the market eitlier simply by 
scalding in boiling water — in order to kill it — and 
Eubsegneiit drying, or l)y scraping and washing. 
The lirst method yields Blach Lfinc/or, the second 
White (linger ; Imt there are considerable varietal 
differences in tlie shades of these. The blackest of 
Black Ginger, moreover, is only of a stone colour, 
and the whitest of White Ginger very far from 


perfectly wliite, unless bleaching by chloride of 
lime he afterwards employed to improve its appear- 
ance — a process not otherwise advantageous. The 
uses of ginger, both in iiiedioine as a sliinulant and 
carniinative, and in doine.stic econoiay as a condi- 
ment, are too well known to require particular 
notice. It contains a good deal of starch, hut its 
main qualities depend ui)on its qiale yellow volatile 
oil. 1‘rcsenecl Ginger, largely imported from China 
and the East and West Indies, consists of the 
young root-stocks preserved in .syrup : it i.s not 
only a delicious sweetmeat, hut a useful stomachic. 
The young root-stocks are often also candied.— 
Ginger was known to tlie Romans, and is said by 
Pliny to have been brought from Arabia. — Zei nmhet 
[Z. nenimbet), also called Broad-leaved Ginger (and 
sometimes erroneously Round Zedoary ), i.s cultivated 
hi Java; iLh root-stock is much thicker, hut le.-is 
pungent.— Oas.snmuuar (^f. eassiiinnnar), sometime.-, 
called Vellmv Zedoary, has a oamplior-Iike smell, 
and a hitter aromatic taste. It was of high reputa- 
tion as a medicine about the close of the 17th 
century. — Mioga [Z. mioga) is less pungent tlian 
ginger, and i.s used in .lapan. — Cattle sent to giaze 
m the jungles of northern India, during the rainy 
season, are snpqilied with the root-stocks of Z. 
cupitatum, to iireserve their health. — The root of 
xlrktoluchia (q.v.) cancuhnse, sometimes called 
JncHun Ginger or Wild Ginger in North America, 
is applied to similar uses. 

Bsicnee of Ginger, muoli used for flavouring, i.s 
merely an alcoholic tincture.— .S'yru); of Ginger is 
used diieliy by ilniggints for flavouring . — (linger 
Tea is a donie.stic remedy very useful m cases of 
llntulence, and i.s an infusion of ginger in boiling 
water. — Ginger-breiJh an oflervcscing drink made by 
fermenting ginger, sugar, and some other ingre- 
dients, ami bottling before the fermentation is coin- 
]ilcted . — Ginger Wine or Ginger Conlicdis, a liqueur 
flavoured with ginger . — Ginger Ale is one of the 
Aerated Waters (ipv.). — (rVur/erSreud is a very well- 
known article of food, whicli in the 14th centniy 
wa.s made of rye dough, kneaded with ginger and 
other sp>ioe, ami honey or sugar. Now its constitu- 
ents are treacle, moist sugar, wheaten-llour, butter, 
and eggs, flavoured with ginger and other spices ; 
a little carhonate of maguesia and tartaric acid, 
or carbonate of ammonia,, are sometinie.s put in to 
give lightness. 

Ging'haill ( Fr. gvingim ; according to Littrii, 
a corruption of the name of the town of tlningamp ), 
a cotton fabric manufactured chiefly for dresses. 
It is of a light or medium weight, and is woven 
from colonreil yarns into stripes or checks ; but tlie 
patterns, while preserving this general character, 
are endlessly varied both as to ligure and colour. 
Thase being produced by weaving, tlie fabiic differs 
from printed calico, some of the patlerms on which 
re.senihle tho.se of ginghams. Genuine Earlston 
ginghams still command a hmh price owing to 
their excellent quality, hut they are now only 
made to a veiy liniiteil extent, Glasgow and Man- 
chester being the ceutre.s wheie this kind of goods 
is manufactured on a large scale. Cotton stufl's 
sold under other names, such us zephyre and 
chaiiibreys, partake of the nature of ginghams. 

Giii^lc Oil, a name often given to the bland 
flxed oil obtained by expression from the seeds of 
Sesanium Indicuni. .See Se.S.vmuM, 

Giu&ico ( Gingho hiloha, or Scdisbiiria adianti- 
folia) is tlie Japanese name of a coniferous tree of 
the yew alliance (Taxiioete), with very characteris- 
tic leaves, in form and variation recalling the leaf- 
lets of the maiden-hair ferns. Tlie yellow drupe- 
like seeds reach the size of a walnut, and are largely 
eaten throughout China and Japan; the chestnut- 
like kernels are roasted like chestnuts, and also 
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yield a wliolesoiiie oil. Tlie Japanese esteemed the 
tree as sacred, and planted it round their temples. 
Being a free-grower, and having heen introduced 
in the 18tU century, large trees are uorv not uncom- 
mon in Europe, nor in America, where they were 
introduced in 1784. The tree is dicncious, but the 
Cliinese sometimes plant several male and female 
trees close togctlier, so tliat male and female flowers 
appear to arise on the same tree. 

GillkcII. See Gixckell. 

Ginseng, a root higlily e.steemed in China as a 
medicine, being universally regarded as po.s,sessing 
the most extraordinary virtues, and as a remedy for 
almost all diseases, hut particularly for exhaustion 
of liody or mind. It is the root of a .species of 
Panax (order jt.raliacea’), appropriately .so called 
since so typical a panacea. F. Ginseng of Chine.se 
Tartary is, however, scarcely distinct from P. gniii- 
gucfolinm of Nortli America, whicli is expoi-ted to 
Cliina to tlie ;imnnnt of about 500,000 11). anmiallj', 
hut fetches a lower price. The ginseng of Corea is 
most valued, and is carefully cultivated in tliat 
country. It i.s raised from .seed ; tlie .seedlings ai-c 
planted out, and frerjuently transplanted, and it 
is not till the fifth year tliat the plant reaehe.s 
maturity. Urdinary ginseng is prepared by simply 
drying tlie root over a oliarcoal lire; the red or 
clarified ginseng is steamed in eartlienware ves.SGls 
■with liokss. Tlie rnot is miicilaginoiia, .sweetish, 
also slislitly hitter and arnniatio. It has heen 
vegardeif as a very elixir of life all over the East, 
hilt especially in Cliina and Japan. ^Ve.stern 
iiiedioal practitioners, liowover, liave as yet failed 
to conlirni or explain its extraordinary reputation 
among the Chinese. Tlio export from Corea, 
ninounting to 27,000 Ih. in a good year, is a strict 
monopoly. Tlie wild ginseng of Corea lias fre- 
quently fetched twenty tiiiio.s its weight in silver 
in China. P. fniticosus and coclilcatns of the 
llohiocas are fragrant aromatics used in Indian 
native iiiedicine. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo, an Italian pliilusopherand 
political writer, was horn otli A]iril 1801, at Turin. 
Educated for tlie oliurcli, lie was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1825, and on tlie accession of Charles 
Albert to tlie tliroiie of Sardinia w.as selected as 
chaplain to the court. But, liis lilioral views being 
olmoxiou.s to tlie clerical party, lie was two years 
later suddenly arre.sted, and after four months’ im- 
prisonment sent out of the country. After a short 
stay at Paris, the exile went on (1834) to Brussels, 
■where he spent eleven years as private tutor in an 
academy, pursuing in liis leisure hours Ids favourite 
studies. Tliese were at first of a pliilosopliic nature, 
tlie limits of his labours appearing in Introduzione 
alio SUidio della Filosofla (1839), Dd Bello 
(1841 ), and Del Buono ( 1842). Towards the end of 
Ms period of exile in Brussels he began to write on 
the state of Italy. A devout Catholic, Gioherti 
looked upon the papacy as the divinely appointed 
agency for the elevation of Italy among tlie nations. 
A confederation of states siiljject to papal arbitra- 
tion, and having in tlie king of Sardinia a military 
protector, was the sclieiiie lie devised for the unity 
and regeneration of his country. These views he 
elaborately developed in Dd Frinicdo Uicile e Morale 
dcfjli Italiani. Its publication in Park in 1843 wa.s 
hailed with the utmost entluisiasiii in Italy, and Iiis 
fame was still further enhanced by liis ivorlc 11 
Gesuifa Modcriio (1846-47), directed again.st the 
Jesuit order. On Jiis return to Italy in 1848 lie 
was received with universal ovations from all classes 
of the peo])le, ivas chosen by both Turin and 
Genoa as their representafive in parliament, was 
appointed senator liy the king, and subsequently 
elected pi'esident of tlie oliamher of deputies, and 
finally priine-iiiiirister. As a statesman, however, 


he was not siieees.sful, and after afew week.s’ tenuie 
of office he resigned. Being .shortly afterwards 
despatclied to Paris on a political mi.s.sioii, lie finally 
settled there and devoted himself exchisii'ely to 
literary piirsiiit.s. He died at Pari.s of apoplexy, 
26th October 1852. His cliief writings besides tliose 
mentioned are Teorica dd Bopran)iaiuraIe (1838), 
a work against what he regarded as the pliilo- 
sophical errors of Ms coiintryimin Bosinini (1842), 
Del Ilinnorumento Civile d'ltaliu (1851 ), La Filoso- 
fia, della Rivdazione (1856), eaiA Delia Frotologia 
(1837). In philosophy lie stood somewhat apart 
from most schools, though cherishing Platonic 
sympathies ; his works, tlioiigli Christian and re- 
ligiously ortliodox, were placed on the Index. In 
1856-63' lla-ssari published in 11 vols. tlie Opere 
Inedite of Gioherti. See Ma.s.sari, Vita di Gioherti 
(1848); Spaventa, La Filoso jia di Gioherti (1864); 
and Berti, Gioherti ( 1881 ). 

Gio.tiv del Colie, a town of Italy, 33 miles by 
rail S. of Bari, lias a trade in corn, wine, and oil, 
and 16,673 inhabitants. 

Giordano, Liu'A, an Italian painter, was horn 
at Naples, about 1632, .studied under Ililiera in tliat 
town, and afterwards under CorLomi at Home. 
Siihsequentiy lie I'isited tlie principal centres of 
painting in Italy. Giordano acquired the power of 
working witli extreme rapidity ( whence liLs nick- 
name Ea-Presto, ‘ Make-hiiKto’), and of imitating 
the style of most of the great masters. Conse- 
quently iiiueli of his work is liurried and superficial. 
In 1692 he proceeded to IMadrid, at tho request of 
Charles 11. of Spain, wlio desired lii,i assistance in 
the eiiiliellishiiient of tlie Escoiial. On the ileatli 
of Cliarles in 1700 Giordano returned to Naples, 
where he died, 12tli January 1705. Ilis finest fve.s- 
coes are to he found in the Treasury of the Certosa, 
near Pavia, ami in tlie cliureli of San Lorenzo, in 
the Eseorial ; his best pictures are ‘ Olirist ex- 
pelling tlie Tradei.s ’ and ‘ I'kaiicis Xavier’ (Naples), 
a Nativity (Madrid), the ‘Judgment of Paris’ 
(Berlin), and sei'eral in the gallery at Dresden. 

Giorgione (i.e. ‘Great George’), tlie name 
conferred, by reason of bis stature and lii,4 artistic 
eniiiieiice, on Giorgio Barliarolla, ivlio was born 
about 1477, near Castelfranco, in tlie Vene- 
tian iirovinoo of Trevisiui, the illegitimate son, 
as it is believed, of a member of the Barbaiella 
family by a [leasant girl of Vedel.ago. At an early 
age lie came to Venice, and studied painting under 
Giovanni Bellini, ■where Titian was his fellow-pupil. 
Ho soon attained fame as a painter, develojiiiig a 
iiiamier freer and larger in handling and design 
than tliat of his master, and cliaraolerised by 
intense poetic feeling, by great beauty and lieli- 
ness of colouring, and by a constant reference to 
nature, as is very visible in tlie landscape liaek- 
groimds of Ms figure-pieces, in wliicli lie intro- 
duced tlie scenery tliat surrounded his liirtliphioe. 
While still young he executed portraits of Goiizalvo 
of Cordova, of the Doges Agostiiio Barbarigo and 
Leonardo Loredano, and of Queen Cornaro of 
Cyprus, Avlio then resided at Asolo, not far from 
Castclfraiieo ; hut these works liave disappeared. 
One of the earliest of liis proiluotioiis that have 
sundved is an ‘Enthroned Madonna u'itli SS. 
Francis and Liherale,’ an altarpiece commissioned, 
probably in 1504, by Tuzio Costaiizo for the oliurcli 
of Ca.stelfranco — wliere Giorgione also executed 
frescoes. Tliese latter perished when tlie edifice 
was destroyed, hut tlie altarpiece is still presen-ed 
in the now church. It has been reproduced by the 
Arundel Society, and the oil study for its figure of 
S. Liherale i.s in the National Gallery, London. In 
Venice also Giorgione was extensively employed in 
fresco -painting, decorating in this manner the 
exterior of Ins oivn house in the Caiiipo di San 
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Silve.sti'o, of the )Soraiizo Palace, of the palace of 
^Vnilvea Loreilaiio, of tlie Casa Flan^ini, amt, along 
with Titian, of the Fondaco de’ Tedesclii when it 
was i-ehnilt in 1506. Some fragments of the last- 
nameil fre-scoes ai’e all that now remains of his work 
of this nature. The critics are much divided as to 
the easel-pictnres whicli may he correctly attrib- 
uted to Giorgione, and tlis best authorities reject 
by far the greater number that hear his name in 
tl'ie various public galleries. The picture known 
as ‘ The Family of Giorgione,’ in the collection of 
the late Prince Giovanelli at Venice ; that titled 
‘The Three Philosopher.s,’ in the Belvedere, 
Vienna ; and the ‘ Sleeping Venus,’ in the Dresden 
Galleiy, are admittedly genuine : but we can no 
longer legard as undoubtedly from his brush even 
such noble compositions as' the ‘Concert Chain- 
pdtre’ of the Louvre, and that ‘Concert’ of the 
Pitti which seems to embody the very spirit of 
music, an art to whicli, as we learn from Vasari, the 
painter was devoted, his skill as a singer and lute- 
jilayer having procured his admission into the most 
distingiiislipif circles of Italian society. The former 
is now attributed by Crowe and Cavaloaselle to the 
school of Del Pioiiiho, ami tile latter — which these 
authorities esteem one of the greatast of the 
master’.s pictures — is regarded by Morolli as ‘for 
certain not a work of Giorgione,’ hut probably an 
early and much repainted production of Titian. 
Giorgione died at Venice in 1511, in his tliirty- 
fourtli year. He ranks with the very greatest of 
’l’'enetian pain tens, and hi.s example {lowerfiilly 
iiillueiicud .such of his contemporaries as Sebastian 
del Pioniho, Pordenonc, and even Titian himself. 

Giotto <li Boiidoite, one of tlie greatest of 
the early Italian iiaiiiters, and also celebrated as 
an avcliiteot, was horn probably in 1266, though 
Vasari gives the year as 1276, at the village of 
Ve.splgnaiio, 14 miles from Florence. At the age 
of ten he was discovered liy Cimahue, tending his 
father’, s ilocks, and drawing one of the lanilis niion 
a Hat stone, and was by him taken to Florence and 
instructed in art. The master was then at the 
height of ills fame i he had infused new life into 
the old Byzantine forms which were current in the 
art of the time, introducing more of nature, and 
greater variety and truth of form and expression ; 
and the changes which he inauguratocl were, with 
far greater power, carried towards perfection by bis 
gifted pupiil, who introduced a close imitation of 
nature, a vivid and dramatic realisation of .subject, 
more satisfying and varied composition, a broader 
distribution of masses, and grealer liglitness of 
colouring. The tivst of Giotto’s indepenilent works, 
.such as tho.se which Vasari states that he executed 
in the liadia of Florence, have perislied ; and the 
earliest that liave been preserved are a series of 
twenty-eight frescoes, scenes from the life of St 
Francis, in the aisle of the U])per Church at Assisi. 
The ‘ St Frauds iu Glory,’ and the noble allegorical 
subjects of ‘Poverty,’ ‘ Cliastity,’ and ‘Obedience,’ 
on the ceilings of the Lower Church, mark the in- 
creasing strength of the painter. They are assigned 
by Crowe and Cavaloaselle to the year 1296, though 
probably they are the work of a later period. Two 
years afterwards he u'as employed in Home by' 
the Cardinal Stefauesehi, designing among other 
works the mosaic of the ‘Navicclla,’ wliich, utterly 
restored, may .still he seen in the ve.stihule of S't 
Peter’s, In 1300-2 we trace him at woj'k in Florence, 
taking part in the execution of a series of frescoes — a 
‘ Paradise,’ an ‘Inferno,’ and .scenes fi'oin the life 
of Saints Magdalen and Mary of Egypit, in the 
Bargello (now the Museo Nnzionale). In the 
‘ Paradise ’ he introduced portraits of Brnnetti 
Latini, Corso Donati the celebrated Neri leader, 
Charles of Valois, Cardinal d’Acq^naspai'ta, and, 
above all, a profile likeness of his friend Dante, 


who,se acfiuaintanee he liad made in Home, and 
who referi, to the painter in canto xi. of the Pmyu- 
torio. These works were long concealed by white- 
wash, which was removed in the Itith centniy. The 
head of Dante has been repainted in an incorrect 
and misleading manner ; hut an , accurate tracing had 
previously been made liy ilr Seymour Kirkup, and 
this has been reproduced by tlie Arundel Society. 

The next great series of works l)y Giotto is the 
frescoes in the Ammnziata dell’ Arena Chapel, 
founded by Eurico Scro\egui at Padua. Here 
we Hull the artist rising to his highest power, 
and realising the scenes of sacred history and 
legend with a directness and an intensity such as 
had not hitherto appeal eil iu Italian art. The 
frescoes couijirise thirty-eight subjects from the 
lives of the Virgin aiul Christ, as related in the 
apocryphal and canonical gospels, a ‘ Christ in 
Glory,’ a ‘ Last .ludgmeut,’ and a series of fourteen 
single figures jiersonifying the cardinal virtues and 
their opponent vices. Iu 1306, during the piiigress 
of these works, Dante, then in exile, vibitcil Giotto 
at Fadna, and it has been believed that tlie treat- 
ment of the syiiiholioal &nhjeet.s, which are exe- 
cuted with extreme cave, doubtless entirely by the 
master’s own hand, embodies suggestions received 
from the great poet. Engravings of the Arena 
Chapel frescoes, with valuable letterpress by ifr 
Itu.skin, hai'e been published Ijy the Arundel 
Society. No traces survive of the works wliich, 
aocord'ing to Vasari, Giotto afterward.s executed 
in Verona and Ferrara ; but the fiehcnes with 
which, after 1307, he decorated the Peruzzi and 
Bardi Chapels in the churcli of Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence, liave been di.sclu,sed by tlie removal of the 
whitewash which concealed them for nearly two 
centuries, and which still covers his works in the 
Giugiii and the Tosinglii and Siiinelli Chapels in 
the same clnirch. 'The Peruzzi frescoes, scenes 
from the lives of St John the Baptist and St 
John the Evangelist, mark the cnlnnnating point 
of the painter's genius— they are masterpieee.s 
which ‘clear contemporary athiiirers from the 
charge of exaggerated admiration and unwar- 
ranteil llatteiy,’ and ‘ ju.stify all that has been 
said re.spectiii'g the grandeur of liis style.’ The 
noble ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,’ in tempera upon 
panel, in the Baroiioelli Chapel of Santa Croce, is 
another work of aliout the same jieriod. From 
1330 to 1333 Giotto was employed in Naples by 
King Kohert. Here lie exercised a poweifnl in- 
llueiice upon artistic production, hut only one 
fragment from his hand— a fresco in the old 
convent of Santa Cliiara — remains ; the .snhjecis of 
'The Seven Sacraments’ in the Chapel of the 
liicoionata being now attributed to an unknown 
follower of the ijaiiiter. In 1334 lie was appointed 
master of works of the cathedral and city of 
Florence. Aided by Andrea Pisano he decorated 
the facade of the cathedral with .statues, and 
designed the exquisite isolated Campanile (q.v.) 
and llie vivid bas-reliefs wliich adorn its base. 
This tower ivas coiiijdeted after liis death, at 
Florence, Stli January 1336. 

Tlie personal anecdotes of Giotto that have 
been ])i’e!3erved by Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and otlier 
writers, show him to have been a shrewd homely 
per-souage, with an excellent sense of humour, and 
a ready power of repartee, Vasari teUs the often- 
quoted story of ‘ the 0 of Giotto ’ — how when the 
pope sent a messenger to ask the painter for a speci- 
men of his art in view of a proposed commission, 

‘ Giotto, who was very courteous, took a sheet of 
paper and a pencil dipped in red colour, then rest- 
ing Ills elbow on Ills side, to form a sort of com- 
pass, with pne turn of liis hand he drew a circle so 
perfect and exact that it was a marvel to behold,’ 
and handed this to the courtier as a sufficient 
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lirouf of liE teclinieal skill. In spite of some tlis- 
ci-epancie.9 of detail there ajijjeaus to be a basis of 
truth in the .story, which has oripnated the Italian 
phrase, ‘ As round as Giotto’s 0 See H. Quilter’s 
(Tfoffo ( Loud. 1S80). 

GiovijlflZZO, an Italian town on the shore of 
the Adriatic, 14 iniie.s ^VXIV. of Bari by rail. It 
is nn episcopal seat. Bop. 0797. 

one of the four important districts 
into wliich Victoria, Australia, is divided, is so 
named after an early governor. It fornrs the .snuth- 
ea.st portion of Victoria, and has an area of 13,898 
scp ni, It.s length from west to east is 250 miles, 
and mean breadth about 80. It was originallj' 
called Caledonia Australis bv Mr Macmillan, its 
first explorer ( 183.0). Pop. ( 1881 ) 30,850. 

Gii».sies. See Gypsies. 

Giraffe, or Camelopaed ( Cumclopm-dcifis Gii'- 
tl>e Spani-b name, being derived 
from the Arabic "imif, ami that, a 2 )parently, 
from the Egyptian aorapliL', ‘long neek’), the 
tallest of quadrupeds, ]-anked by some natural- 
ists among deer (Cervidic), hut more properly 
regarded as constituting a distinct family of 
ruminants, wliieh corrtains, however, only one 
species. It is a native of Africa, soutlr of the 
Sahara. It ocour.s generally in .small herds of from 
five to forty. It feeds on the leaves and small 
Ijranclies of trees. Its general aspect is remarkable 
from the height of the forepart.s and gi-oat elonga- 
tion of the neck, the head being sometimes 18 feet 
from the ground. The nrrnrher of vertebrae in the 
neck, however (seven), is not greater than in other- 
quadrupeds, and it lias iro extnrordiitary Hexihility, 
althouglr its fornr and nioveiiierit.s are very graceful. 
The body is slrort, and the hack slopes fr-oitr the 
shoulder to the tail j yet the greater freight of the 
foi-eparts is not entirely owing to the greater length 
of tire fore-legs, hut to the neural processes of the 
vertelme, which form a basis for the .supiiort of the 
neck ami head. The articulation of the skull to 
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the neck is such that the head carr he easily thrown 
hack until it is in the .sauie line with the neck, thus 
giving tire aninral additional power of reachirrg its 
appropiiate food. The .skull has empty cavitie,'-, 
which give liglrtness to the head, along with 
sufficient extent of surface for tiie insertion of the 
ligament wliiclr srrpports it. The legs are long 
and slender; the feet have clovett hoofs, hrrt are 
destitute of the .small lateral toes or- sprrrioirs hoofs 
whielr occur in other runiinniita. The head is long ; 


tire upper lip entire, luojecting far he^’Otrd tire 
nostrils, and endor\-ed with considerable irnr.soulnr 
power. Tire torrgrre is remarkaldy capable of elon- 
gation, and is an organ of torreb and of prelren.siorr, 
like tire trunk of an elephant ; it carr be tlrrust f.ar 
out of tire ruorrtli, and employed to grasp and take 
ttp even very small objects ; it is said that its tip 
can be so tajiered as to enter the ring of a very 
small key. The irsefrrbiess of .sucli an organ fo'r 
drawing in leaves and 1 iranclilets to the rrrorrth i.s 
obvious. Tile giratlo adroitlj- picks off tire leaves 
of acacias and other tboniy jdant.s, witborrt takiinr 
the thorns into its morrtli, Tire dentition of tire 
giraffe agrees uitb that of antelopes, slieo]), gnats, 
and oxen; the rrpper jaw of the nrale Is destitrrte 
of the eairine teetli wbicli ar-e present in the male 
of most kinds of deer. 

The Itearl is furaislied with two remarkable 
])rotrtbei-ar)ces between the ears, generally de- 
scribed a.s liorrib, but very (liff’erent front the 
liorns of other aniinal.s, and eaclr consisting of 
a bone iririled to the .skull by air obvinns suture, 
periuaiient, covered with skin and hair, and 
terminated by long b.ird bristles. These long 
outgrowths may eorresiiond to the long core 
of the antGlojre's horn m- to the pedicel of 
tlie antler in the deer-. Tliere is also a projec- 
tion on the forehead. The ears are moderately 
long; the tail is long, and tevininaies in a 
tuft of long hair. Tliere is a callosity on the 
breast. The neck lias a vei-y short mane. The 
liair is .short and smooth ; the colour is a i-cddish- 
white, marked by numerous dark rusty spots. Its 
iio.sti-ils have a muscle liy wliiclr tliey can lie 
closed; a provision, as Gwen supposes, for exclud- 
ing particles of sand. It is an iuo/fensive animal, 
and generally seeks .safety, if possible, in flight, 
althongh it is capable of making a stout resist- 
ance, and is said to beat oil' the lion, It Tights 
by kicking with its hind-legs, discharging a storm 
of kicks witli extraordinary rapidity. It is not 
easily overtaken even by a fleet horse, and has 
greatly the advantage of a lior.se on uneven and 
broken ground. Its jiace is described as an amble, 
the logs of the .sumo .side moving at the same time. 
The girafle was known to the ancients, and was 
exhibited in Konian spectacles. Representatioirs 
of it aiipenr atiiotiv Egyptian iuitiquitie.s. It lias 
been siiiqiosed to be the acinri- of the Jews, trans- 
lated chamois in the English Bible (IJeut. xiv. 5). 
In the year 1830 girall'es were first added to the 
collection in llie garden.s of the Zoological Society 
of London, and since that year iinmerous specinieiis 
have been acquired wliiclr have bred in tlie gardens. 
They are fed chiefly on hay placed in high racks, 
greatly enjoy carrots and onions, and a lump of 
sugar is a favourite delicacy. The flesh of the 
giraffe is said to he pleasant, and its marrow is 
a favourite African delicacy. 

Gii’ahhis Gsunlhren.sig, the usual literary 
name of the historian and ecclesiastic, Girald de 
Ban-i, who flourished in the 12tli and 13th centuries, 
and was horn about 1147 in Penibrokesliire, son of 
a Norman noble who had married into a princely 
’VVeksh family. He was brought up by hi.s uncle, 
the Bishop of St David.s, was sent to tlie irrriver-sity 
of Paris irr his twentieth ye.ar, and after his return 
entered into holy orders in 1172, and was npiiointed 
archdeacon of St Davids. Pie was from Llio first 
a zealous churchman, strenuous in tlic enforoement 
of discipline, and especially of clerical celibacy, and 
was the chief agent in establishing tlie payment of 
tithes within the 2 )i-iiici]jality. On tlie death of 
his uncle, the chapter of Davids elected him 
htshop, but, as the election was made without the 
royal license, Girald renounced it. King Henry 
II. directed a neiv election ; and, on tlie cha])ter’s 
pai-sisting in tlieir choice of Girald, the king refused 
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to oonKmi tlie .selection, ami nnotliei- Inshop was 
appointed. Girald withdrew for a time to the 
nnivcrsity of Paris, and on his letnm was required 
hv the Arohhishop of Canterbury to take the 
administriition of the diocese of St D.avida, which 
had utterly failed in the hands of the bishop. He 
held it for four yeais. Ileing appointed a royal 
chaplain, and afterward.s preceptor to Prince John, 
he accompanied that prince in llSo in his expedi- 
tion to Ireland, where he remained after John’s 
return, in order to complete the well-known descrip- 
tive account of the n,atural history, the miracles, 
and the inhabitants of that country — ^liis Tojjo- 
graphia Hibcvnict:. His Expvgnntio Hihtrnim is an 
account of the conquest of that country iiniler 
Henry II. lintli are works of reiy "reat merit — 
this latter Brewer describes as ‘a noble specimen 
of historical narration, of which the author's age 
furnished very rare examples.’ In 1188 he attended 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his progress 
through Wales to pre.ach a crusade, and worked up 
his observations into the Itincnn-ium CuiubruE. 
His later years were darkened by disajjpoiiitment. 
On the see of St Davids again becoming vacant, 
he was again unanimously elected hy the chapter ; 
hut Archbishop Hiihert of Cautevbuiy interposed, 
and Girald, spite of three different journey.s to 
liome, failed to get the nomination confirmed. 
He de^■oted the remainder of hh life to .study, 
and died at St Davids in l!2'22. The writings 
of Giralilus Camhrensi'., although disfigured by 
credrrlity and hy excessive personal vanity, are (if 
great value as 'materials for the liistoiy and for 
the social condition of his age. A translation of 
the Itinemrimi Gambrim was published in 1806 
(2 vols,); the complete works have been edited 
by J, S. Brewer and J. P. Dimock (7 vols., Itolls 
series, 1861-77). 

Givard, Stephen, miser ami idiilautliropist, 
was born near Bordeaux, 24fcli May 1750, and was 
successively cabin-boy, mate, captain, and pari) 
owner of an Anierioan coasting-ves.sel. In 1761) he 
settled as a trader in Philadelphia, where ulti- 
mately he e.stabli->he(l a hank which became the 
main.st.ay of the United State.s government during 
the war of 1812-14, and advanced .several inillionH 
to the treasury. He' died 26tli December 1831, 
leaving a large fortune to cbariticM. Girard wins 
a man of few friends, er.ablied and nn approachable, 
in religion a sceptic, in personal habits a miser, a.s 
a master exacting and bard, as a debtor not unwill- 
ing to escape payment where a legal technicality 
enabled him to avoid a jnst claim. Yet in the 
yellow fever epidemic in 1793 he nursed many of 
the sick in the ho.spitals ; and in public inatler.s hi.s 
generosity was remarkable. Among otbev bequests 
be left 82,000,000 for the erection and maintenance 
in Philadelphia of a college for male white orphans; 
no minister of any .sect whatever was to he on its 
hoard, or even to enter the premise-s as a visitor. 
The princqial building (1833-47) is in the form 
of a magnificent Greek temjde with Corinthian 
column.s ; tliere wore 1134 2 m 2 nl,s in 1886. 

Girardill, IjImile de, a Prench journalist and 
politician, the illegitimate son of the royalist general 
Alexandre de Girardiu and Madame 'Dn 2 )uy, was 
horn in Switzerland in 1806, and educated in Paris, 
He bore the name of Delainotlie until 1827, when 
he as.sumed that of his father, who acknowledged 
him in 1847 ; and his first atteni 2 rt in literature 
was a novel, Emile, in wliich lie 2 deaded the cause 
of adulterine cliildren. After the July revolution 
(1830) he established the Journal des Connatssunces 
Utiles, which attained a sale of 120,000 co 2 )ies; other 
cheap magazines followed, hut he did not cany out 
his idea of a halfpenny newspaper until 1836, when 
he founded the Fresse, an Orleaniat journal with 


Conservative leaning-,. Its rivals accused it of 
lieing suhsidised by the government, and one of the 
unfortunate results of the nuarrel.s thus fastened on 
Girardin was his duel with Armanel Carrol, editor 
of the National, in which the batter fell. From 
this time onward to the Ilevolntion of 1848 Girardin 
was ardently occupied with pohtics, both as a 
journalist and a deputy, and giadnally became a 
decided republican. He promoted Louis' Napoleon’s 
election to the presidency, hut disapproved of the 
coup cVetaf, and was rewarded with a short period 
of exile. He next threw himself into the arms of 
the Socialists. In 1856 he .sold Ins sh.are of the 
Fresse, hnt hecanic its editor again in 1862, eventu- 
ally ahandoning it for the direction of the Lihertc, 
wliieh he maintained till 1870, He excelled libs 
fellows in hr.aggadocio on the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prnssian war; and during the Comunme 
he 2>i'01>03ed a .scheme for splitting up the republic 
into fifteen federal state.s. In 1874, however, he 
founded the France, and both in its [i.ige.s .and iii 
the Felil Journal .su 2 )portcd the republic. He 
wrote a few 2 iieces for the .stage ; his political ideas 
he gave to the world in .a host of hroclmre.s. 
Girardin died 27th A 2 n'il 1881.. — His first wife, 
whose maiden name w.as Dcl 2 >hino Gay (1805-55), 
enjoyed for many year-s a lirilliant re 2 mtation as 
a 2 >oetess and he.anty, and also wrote .several novels 
and iJaya. Her he.st-lniown work is Lett res Fnrisi- 
ennes, which appeared in the Fresse, under the 
pseudonym of vicointe de Launay, in 1836-48. 
Her complete work.s fill 0 vols, (1800-61). See 
Imhert (To Saint- Ainand, ITadumo de Girardin 
(Paris, 1874). 

Girardin, PittNcois S.unt-M.4iic, a Prenoh 
journalist and professor, was horn at Paids in 1801, 
studied at the CtdlOge Henri IV. with brilliant 
success, ani.1 in 1827 obtained a mastensliip in 
the College Lonis-le-Grand, After two visits to 
Germany he published a report on the state of 
education there, and Notices poliidjnes ei UfUraires 
snr I’Allcmagnc ; in 1834 lie was called to the chair 
of Literature at the Sorhonne, and became leader- 
writer for the Journal des Dfhuts, distinguishing 
himself under the July monarchy as a ready com- 
hat.aut and resolute enemy to the dynastre and 
democratic opposition. He w'a,s clecteil a member 
of the Academy in 1844. His parliamentary career 
(1834-48) was not noteworthy; and under the 
Second Empire he retained hia ehair at the Sor- 
honne, rvhere libs lectures, following the orthodox 
lines of criticism, were very pojralar. He became a 
nieuiherof the National Assembly in 1871, and died 
near I’aiis, 1 1th A 2 )ril 1 873. Besides Ida nuinerons 
contributions to the Ddhats, some collected in Essais 
de Littiraturc (2 vols. 1845), he published several 
large work.s, among them his Cows de LitiCraiuro 
dramuliqtte (1843; 11th ed. 18VS-77), being his 
aixty-tliree lectures for a 2 ieriod of twenty ye.ars, 
and Souvenirs ct Reflexions poliliques d’mi Jour- 
naliste ( 1859). See Tamisier, Saint-Marc Girardin, 
Etude littirain (1876). 

Girasol, a precioms stone, exhibiting in strong 
liglits a 2 reculiar and beautiful reflection of bright 
red or yellow light, which seems to come from the 
interior of the stone. From this it derives its name 
( Ttal., ‘ sun-tunring ’ ). There are dilferent kinds of 
girasol, variously referred Iiy mineralogists to quartz 
and opal, S 2 iecies which, however, are very nearly 
allied. One kind is also known as Fire Opal, 
which is found only at Zinmpan, in hlexico, and in 
tlie Faroe Islands. The Mexican specimens arc of 
a rich topaz yellow' colour, and the reflection is very 
bright. Another kind is the Quartz Eesiiiitc of 
Hatty, so called hecamse of its characteristic resin- 
ous fracture. It is found of various coloru’s, some- 
times of a fine yellow or emerald gi'een, more 
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j'eiierally l)lui^h-wliite. For a Miecimen of extra- 
oriliiiaiy brilliancy, not an inch and a half in 
dianieter, £1000 lias been refused. The ancients 
held tliis stone in liioh estimation, and called it 

itcria ( Gr. nder, ‘ a star ' |. They obtained it both 
h’Oin Carainania and fi-nin India. The brightest are 
,at present hronght from Brazil, but fine specimens 
are aKo obtained in Siberia. Imitation girasols 
are made of gla.ss in which a little oxide of tin is 
mixed. — The name giiasoHs .sometimes given to a 
kind of sapphire, also called Astcn'a Sfipphire, 
exliihiting a similar rertection of light, and some- 
times to Su»6tui!i\ an avantnrine felspar. Accord- 
ing to Castellani, many minerals can be ni.ade to 
reflect liglit from the interior in tlie same w.ay as 
girasol, when they are earefnlly ont in a spherical 
nr seini-spherical form. He instances ailulaiia, 
hydroidiane (a variety of opal), milky corundum, 
some kinds of chalcedony, Brazilian clnysolite, iKrc. 

Citirdci", a beam of wood, iron, or steel n.-,ed to 
.support joisting- walls, arclie.s, fire., in hnilding 
various kinds of bridges. See Bridue ; Strexiith 
OF M.VTHUI.VtS. 

Gil’S'Cli, a town of Egypt, is situated on the 
left hiuik of the Nile, in 20“ 20' X. lat. and 31° .”>8' 
E. long’., lOJ miles N. of the ancient Ahydn.s. The 
town is being griidnally midermined by the river. 
It was lieio that the diseontented Mameliikes 
lallieil against Meheinet -Vli. Uutsido the town 
is a Roman Catholic monastery, saiil to be the 
oldest in Egypt. Pop. (1SS2) 14,819. Girgeh is 
the capital of a province of the same name, which 
has an area of 9202 scp m., and a pop. (1882) of 
,j21,413. 

Girgeiiti, a town of Sicily, built on an emin- 
ence overlooking the .sea, near the .site of the 
ancient Agrigentum (q.v.), and situated on the 
south coast, 84 miles by rail SSE. of Palermo. 
The town is the .seat of a hi.shop and of the 
prefect and other ollicials of the province, and has 
a trade in grain, oil, fruit, sulpluir, sumach, salt, 
and lish. Its portis Porto Empedoole, Pop. (1881) 
19,380. 

Gininr, a sacred mountain in India, stands in 
the peninsula of K.atlu.'iw.ar, Bombay province, 10 
miles E. of Juiiagarli, It is a hare and lilack rock 
of granite rising to the height of 3o00 feet .above 
the sea ; and, as a holy place of Tainisni, is covered 
with ruined temples. One grou|i contains sixteen 
temples, nearly 3000 feet above the .sea. 

Gironde, a maritime department in tire south- 
west of France, is formed out of part of the old 
province of Guienno. Area, 3760 sip m. ; pop. 
(1872) 703,149; (1,886) 773,843. It is watered 
mainly by the Garonne and the Dordogne, and by 
the Crironde, the estuary formed by the union of 
these two rivers. The eastern two-third,s of the 
surface comsiat of a fertile hill and dale region ; the 
remainder, in the we.st next tlie ocean, belongs to 
the Landes (q.v.). In the east and north-east the 
soil is chieily calcareous. 'SVine, including the 
finest clarets, is the staple product of the depart- 
niout, several million g.alloiLS being produced 
annually. Grain, vegetables, potatoe.s, puke, and 
fruit are grown largely. On the downs or sand- 
hills of the west coast there are extensive planta- 
tions of pine, from which turpentine, pitch, and 
charcoal are obtained. The shepherds n.sed to tra- 
verse the Landes (q.r.) on high stilts, and travel 
with them also to markets and fairs. Principal 
manufactures, salt, sugar, y^ax caudles, porcelain 
and glass, chemical products, paper, and tobacco. 
The department includes the six armndissements 
of Baza.s, Blaye, Bordeaux, Le.sparre, Lihonrue, 
and Rdnle. Bordeaux is the capital. 

Giroilrti.StS (Fv- (rimidius), the moderate 
republican party during the French Revolution. 


From the first tJiey formed tlie Left in the Legis- 
lative Assemhly, ivhich met in October 1791, and 
though inclined towai’ds repnhlioanisin iveie yet 
devoted to the new constitution as it .stood. The 
name was due to tlie fact that its earliest leader-., 
Vergniauil, Gnadet, Gensonne, Gr.angeneuve, ami 
the young mevcliant, Ducos, weie sent up as repre- 
sentatives by the Gironde department. Early in 
1792 the leaetionary policy of the court aiufthe 
dark clouds lowering on the horizon of France made 
the king's ministers so unpopular that Louis was 
fain to form a ( tirimdist mini.stry, with Roland and 
Diimoiiriez ns its chiefs. Ere long, however, they 
were dismissed — a inea.snre which led to the insur- 
rection of the 20th June 1792. The advance of the 
Airstrian and Prussian invaders threw the inllnence 
into the hands of the Jacohiiis, who .alone im.saossed 
vigour enough to ‘.save the revolution.’ Thegreat 
i'mciite of the 10th August finally assured their 
triumph, which vented itself in such infamie.s as 
the Beiitemher massacres. Next followed the 
N.ational Convention and tlie trial of the king. 
Tlie Girondists tried to save the king’s life by 
.apiiealing to the sovereign people. The fall of 
Roland and the ascendency of Robespierre fol- 
lowed. Diiimmriez, to save bis head, rode over into 
the Austrian camp, and the famous Committee of 
Public Safety was created. C)f its members not 
one was a Girondist. The last effort of the party 
was .an ineffectual attenijit to impeach Marat, who, 
however, on the 2d July overthrew the party, 
arresting as many as thirty-one deputies. Tl'ie 
majority had already escaped to the provinces. 
In the departments of Eure, Calvado.s, all through 
Brittany, and at Bordeaux and elsewhere in the 
south-ivest the peoiile rose in their defence, but the 
inoveinent was soon crushed hy the irresistible 
energy of tlie Mountain, now trinniiiliaut in the 
Convention. 

On the 1st October 1793 the prisoner.s were 
accused before the Cuiiventiou of conspiring against 
the lejmblic with Louis XVI., tlie royalist.s, the 
Duke of Orleans, Lafayette, and Pitt, and it was 
decreed that they should he hvouglit hefore the 
Revolntiimary Trilmnal. On the 24tli their tiial 
coinmeuceil. The accnseis were sncli men as 
Chabot, Hebert, and Fabro d’Eglantine. The 
Girondists defended themselve.s so ably that the 
Convention on the 30th was obliged to decree the 
closing of the investigation. ’That very night, 
Brissot, Vergiiiand, Geusonnd, Dneos, F’onfrude, 
Lacaze, Lasoiirce, Valazc, Sillery, Fancliet, Diiper- 
ret, Carra, Leliardy, I)nehfi.tel, (.fardien, Boilean, 
Beauvais, Vigde, Dnprat, Maiuvielle, and Antilioul 
were sentenced to death, and, with the exception 
of Valaze, who stabbed himself on hearing bis 
sentence pnononneod, all penshed by the guillotine. 
On their way to the Place tie Grfcve, in the true 
spirit of French republicanism, they sang the 
Marnoilkiise. Constard, Afanuel, Cn.s.sy, Noel, Ker- 
saiut, Rahant fit Etienne, Bernard, and Maznyer 
went later to tlie same fate. Birotean, Gran'ge- 
neuve, Guadet, Salles, and Barhuroux ascended the 
scaffold at Bordeaux ; Lidon and Chambon at 
Brives ; Valady at Pdrigueux ; Deehezean at Rooli- 
elle. Reliecqui drowned himself at Marseilles, 
Potion and Buzot stahbed tlieiiiselves, and Con- 
dorcet poisoned himself. Sixteen nioiitlis later, 
after the fall of the Terrorists, the outlawed 
niemhers, including the Girondists Laujuinais, De- 
fernion, Pontecoulant, Louvet, Lsnard, and La 
Rh'iere,_ again appeared in the Convention. See 
Lamartine’s Hiatoirc des Girondinn (8 vols. Paris, 
1847); and Giiadet’.s Lcs Girondins (new ed. 1889). 

Girtin, Thomas, one of the greatest of the 
earlier English landscape-painters in water-colours, 
was horn in London, 18th February 1773, and died 
9tli November 1802, He wa.s a clo.5e friend and 
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fellow-atniloiit of Turner ; and to tlieiii many 
iinproi’eiiient-i in ivater-coiour naiiitiuy are due. 
Girtiu atriick out a bolder style than had been 
altemjjted, attained "reat ricbiie&a of colour and 
breadth, but wn^ soniewbat caielefefi of detail, and 
sometimes inaccurate in dran-iug. Ilis beat works 
are panoramic view.s of London and of Paris. 

tiirtoil College, the mo.st notable college for 
women in Engbiinl, was instituted at Hitcliui in 
lS(i9, but removed to Girton, near Cambridge, in 
1S73. In.strnction is given in divinity, modern 
iaugunge.s, classics, matliematies, moral science, 
natural science (including jihy-siulogy and ebeinis' 
try), history, vocal music. There aie nhout thirty 
lecturers, mostly connected with Cambridge Uni- 
;-ersity. The mistress and five resilient lecturei-s 
are ladies. The students, who number above 100, 
are admitted after an entrance examination; the 
ordinary course e.xteuil.s over tliree years, half of 
each year being spent in college. ‘ llegree Certifi- 
cates ’ are granted to those rvlio .satisfy their 
examiners as to their proficiency according to the 
standard of the examinatioiLS for the B.A. of Caiii- 
hvidge LFniversity ; Tfi.i per term covers all college 
charges. 

filirvail, an Ayrshire seaport and hurgli of 
barony, is at tlie mouth of the river Girvau, and 
‘21 miles HSM'. of Ayr by rail. The harbour is 
small, but has been improved .since 1881. Tlie valley 
of the Girv.au is one of the most fertile and be.st- 
eulti'’ated di.striets in tlie .soutli of Ayrshire. The 
town is opposite Ailsa Ciaig (whioli is 10 miles 
\V . ), was once a thriving seat of weaving, and is 
now freiiuButed for sea-bathing. Pop. ( 1851) 730(5 ; 
(1881)4503. 

CrLsboriie, a [Wst-town of New Zealand, in the 
North Island, is situated on the river Turanganui 
(line bridge, 1883), 230 miles SE. of Auckland, with 
which city it has steamer cmumuuicatiun. It is 
the port of entry fur Poverty Bay, a name given by 
Captain Cook in 1709, and sometimes still retained 
for the town j only small vessels can come ii)) to the 
wharves, but in 1880 a liarbour, to cost £200,000, 
was in course of construction. In 1886 petroleum 
was struck in the ueighiiouvhood. Pop. (1880) 
2194. 

CJiSOV.S, a town in the French depaEineut of 
Eure, on tlie Epte, 4.1 miles NIV. of Paris by rail. 
Its double-aisled cliuvcli, wbose, choir dates from the 
Illtli century, has a splendid llamboyaut portal ; 
and the octagonal donjon of the ruined cnstlewas 
built by Henry I. of England. Here lUcliard I. 
defeated the Fi'ench in 1198 ; bis watchword, Vicii 
cf moil Droit, has ever since been the motto of the 
royal arms of England. Pop. 3960. 

Gitschin (Czech Jicin), a town of Bohemia, 60 
miles by rail NE. of Prague, with 8071 inhabitants, 
who manufacture .sugar and carry on agriculture. 
GitscUin was once the capital of the duchy of Fried- 
land, and here Wallenstein built a splendid palace 
(1630). On 29th June 1866 the Austrians were 
severely defeated here by the Prussians. 

Gln^liano, a toivn of Italy, 8 miles NW. of 
Na|)los, with a trade in corn and grapes. Pop. 
11,748. 

Crinlio Itoinnuo. Giulio I’ippi de' Giaunnzzi, 
the chief pupil of Kapliael, and after his death head 
of the Human school, ivas born at Home about 1492 
— some authorities say 1498. His exeelleuce as an 
arebiteet and engineer almost eipialled fits genius 
us a painter. Giulio assisted Raphael in the exe- 
cution of .several of his iinest works, such as the 
series of the so-called EaphaeLs Bible in tire loggie 
of the Vatican and the ‘ IJenefactors of the Church’ 
ill tlie Incemlio del Borgo, ami at Kaphael’s death 
he completed the ‘ Battle of Coustantme ’ and the 


‘ Apparition of the Cro--s ’ in the Hall of Constan- 
tine in the Vatican. He likewi.se inherited a gieat 
portion of Eaidiael'b wealth and hi.s works of art. 
The painting.H executed by Giulio in imitation of 
Kapliael retteet not only the .style and character, 
but the sentiment and spirit of the master ; liut, on 
the other hand, bia mure oi'igiual creations are 
deficient in the ideal grace of Raphael, aud dis- 
day rather breadth and power of ti'catment and 
lolllneaa of imagination than poetical refineuieiit 
or elevation. IVitli a thorougli knowledge of 
design he combined a facile skill in comiiositiun 
and a tliorougli appreciation of classical ideals. 
Before be left Rome lie built the Villa lladama, 
and adorned it with a fresco of Polyphemus. About 
the end of 15‘24 Giulio accoiited the invitation of 
Pedeiigo Goiizaga, Luke of hlantuu, to proceed 
tliiiher and cany out a series of ai chitectural and 
]iietorial works. The drainage of the maishes sur- 
rounding tlie city, aud the protection of it from the 
frequent iinindations of the rivers Po and Mincio, 
attest his skill as an engineer ; while his genius as 
an architect fonnd .scope in tlie restoration and 
adornment of the Palazzo del Te, the cathedral, the 
streets, and a ducal palace at Jfariiiirolo, a feiv 
miles from Mantua. Am<mg.st the pictorial works 
of this jieriod were the ‘History of Troy,’ in the 
castle, and ‘Psj'che,’ ‘Icarus,’ and the ‘Titans,’ in 
the Te palace. In Bologna, too, he de.signed the 
facade of the church of S. Petronio. Perhap.s the 
best of his oil-pictures are the ‘ hlartyrdom of St 
Stephen ’ (at Genoa), ‘ A Holy Family ' (Dresden), 
‘Mary and Jesus’ (Louvre), aud the ‘Madonna 
della Uatta’ (Naples). Giulio died at ^lantua,^ 
1st Novembei 1346. See L’Arco's Vitu c Ojiere cU 
Giulio Rumuno (1842). 

CSiurjSevo (Rimmauian Giurijiii), a town of 
Roumania, on the left bank of the Danube, directly 
opposite Rustehuk, 40 miles by rail SSW. of 
Biicbarest, of wliicli town it is the port. It 
imports iron and textile goods, coal, amt .spirits, 
and e.ximrt.s corn, salt, and petioleuni. It was 
originally settled by the Genoese in the 14tli cen- 
tury, wl'io called it fit George. Binoe 1771 the 
town has played an important )iart in all the wars 
between the 'iTurks and the Russians. Pop, 20,866. 

Clilisti, UlUSElTE, ]i(ditical poet and satirist, 
was liorn 12th May 1809, at Mousuminauo, near 
Pistoia. He studied law at Pisa, and for a time 
practised at Florence; but from 1830 onwards 
foniul liis sphere as a keen and inci.sive satirist, 
writing in biilliant aud popular style a serie.s of 
poems, in which the eneiiues of Italy and the vice.s 
of the age were mercilessly dennuiiced. But it was 
not till 1848 tliat he iiulilisheil a volume of veise 
inidor his own name. Save in satire his work is 
.second-rate. He was elected a memher of the 
Tuscan chauiher of deputies in 1848, and died 31st 
Slarch 1850. Among ids nio.st notable poems ( all 
short) were II Dias Inv (1835), Lo Stirnle 
GirdlaiViiO), Griiif Amiiroi;iu (1844). Editions of 
his works were imlilished In 1863 and 1877. Bee 
F’ioretto, Giiiisejijic Gimti (1877). 

ttirct, a frontier town and lirst-elas-s fortres.s 
ill the French department of Ardennes, on both 
hanks of the Meuse, 31 iidle.s by rail B. of Namur 
in Belgium, aud 193 NE. of Paris. 'The citadel of 
Ghailemont, on a rock 700 feet above tlie stream, 
was recoiistmcted by Vaubau. There are manu- 
factures of lead-pencils, and sealing-wax, copper, 
wares, soap, &c. Pop. (1872)4884; (1886) 73/(). 

Givoi'S, a smoky town in the F'rencb depart- 
ment of Klione, on the right bank of the Rhone, 
14 miles B. of Lyons by rail. Glass, especially 
bottles, and silk and iron goods are extensively 
manufactured, and a cnn-siderable trade in coal m 
carried on. Pop. (1872) 8912; (1886) 10,110. 
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Giiell, ov Ohizeh, a, .suiall town iu Egypt, on 
tlie (jpiii)site side of the livei' from Old Cairo, and 
apprnaL’hed from Cairo by the great swinging bridi'C 
constvaoted over the Nile in 1872. It was formerly 
fortified by the iMameluke&, but ii now a poor place, 
thougli it has .some cafes, dilapidated kazaars, and 
a pop. of 10,500. Artificial egg-1iatc.liiiig has been 
practised here since the days of the Pharaohs. The 
pyramids of (lizeli are not close to the town, but lie 
live miles away to the west. See PYli.A.JUD.s. 

Gizzard. See Piitu. 

Glacial Period, or Ice Aon, i.s a term usetl 
in geology to designate that period tlie records of 
wliich are included iu the Pleistocene .Systeiu ( q. i'. ). 
‘Glacial period’ and ‘Pleistocene period’ are in 
fact synonymous as regards .-ill northern and tem- 
perate regions — the former term being used when 
the prominent climatic characteristics of the peiiod 
are thouglit of, n-hile the latter is employed with 
lefeience to its life. The chief geonraphical and 
climatic changes of tlii.s period, and the general 
features of it.s fauna and flora, will be considered 
under PLEi.ST()nEXE Sy,ste.m. Put liere a short 
account may lie given of the relics which furnish 
evidence of former glacial conditions liaving obtained 
in many regioms that are now in the enjoyment of 
teuipevate cllmatcB. It is chiefly in the nortlieru 
parts of Europe and North America, and the hilly 
and mount, ainou.s districts of more southern lati- 
tudes, that the gbacial deposits, properly so called, 
are developed. These deposits consist partly of 
morainic materials, erratics, &c., and partly of 
luai'ine, fresh-watev, and terrestrial acounmlatious. 
The most important member of the series is Boulder- 
cluy (q.v'. ), or, as it is often termed, till. This is 
an unstratified clay, full of ice-worn stones and 
boulders, which is believed to have been formed 
and accumulated under glaoier-ioe. Several dis- 
tinot and separate sheets of heulder-clay have been 
recognised, divided from each other by intercalated 
‘interglacial beds,’ wliicli last are often fo.ssilifer- 
ous. The lowest and oldest boulder-clay covers 
vast areas iu the British Islands and northern 
Europe — e.vteiiding south as far as the Bristol 
Ghamial ami tlie valley of the Thames in Eng- 
land, and to the foot of the Harz Mouutaiii.s, &c., 
in middle Geriiiany. Boulder-clay of tlie same 
age spreads over the low grounds of Switzerland, 
and extends from the great Alpine valleys for many 
miles into tlie circumjacent low-lyiiig regions. 
Siniilar grouud-nioraines have been^iiet with in 
all the iiioiiiitainoiis and hilly tracts of Europe, 
as ill central France, the Pyrenees, tlie Spanish 
Sierra.s, the mountains of Corsica, tlie Apennines, 

I tlie Vosges, the Black Forest, the Erzgebirge and 
other ranges of Gormanj’', the Carpathians, &c. 
Tfie rock-surfaces on which tlie boulder-clay rests 
are often smoothed and striated, or much crushed 
and broken, while the liills and mountain-slopes 
iu regions where boulder-cla.y occurs give evidence 
of having been abraded and smoothed by glacial 
action (see Kuuhe.S Moutonnees). At the time 
the Ijoulder-elay was formed, Scotland, Ireland, the 
major portion of England, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Holland, the larger half of Belgium, Geniiany as far 
south as Leipzig, and vast regions in Poland and 
Ilnssia were covered with a great me?' de glace. C'oii- 
teuiporaneoiisly with this iee-slieet all' the monn- 
tain-regions of tlie central and southern regions of 
the Continent nourished extensive snowiields and 
glaciers, which last flowed out upon tlie low ground 
often for very great distances. Thus, Lyons stands 
upon old moraines which have been carried down 
from tlie mountains of Daiiphine and Savoy. The 
interglacial deposits point to great changes of 
climate when the snowiields and glaciers melted 
away, and temperate conditions of climate siipei-- I 


vened, as is shown by the geogr.iphic.al di.strihiition 
of these deposits, and by the character of the plant 
and auiinal leimaims which they liai e yielded. The 
younge-st boulder-chiy, overlying, as it does, such 
interglacial hed.s, prmes that the glacial peiiod 
closed witli another advance and liiial retreat of 
the Scandinavian ice-slieet and the great glaciers 
of the AI 21 S, See. Thu lerniinal moraines of tlie 
last ice-sheet do not come so far .south as tlio.se of 
the first and greatest nier de glare. Tliese inornine.s 
show that tlie ice covered tlie Seandinai'ian penin- 
sula, filled lip tlie Baltic, iin'aded norlli Germany, 
,and ovei-liowed Finland and wide regions in tlie 
north of Riis,sia. Similarly in the Alp.s, &c. , the last 
gieiit e.\'tensimi of tlie glaciers was not equal to that 
of the first. See EtiitoPE. 

The boulder-clays are not tlie only evidence of 
glacial conditions. Be.sides tliose aociimiilation.s and 
j the Scratched and cnisbed rock-&nrface.s already 
' referred to, we encounter nnmerim.s erratics [hee 
BoULDEiiS, Ere.VTIC), e.skei.s orkames (.see As.lR), 
Giants’ Kettles (q. w ), clays with Arctic marine 
shells and erratics (in Scotland, Prussia, itc. ) — the 
organic remains associated with tlie glacial dojio.-its 
often afibi-ding strong evidence of cold conditions. 
The following talile sdiows the general succession of 
the glacial deposits in seveial parts of Eiirojie; 
ScoravKO— 

fl. Valley-iiiiij-aiiic-s ami liiivio-glaoi.'il gi.w cIs = siiiall local 
glaoiuis. 

0. Kaiiira, emtiCB, fliivio-glaoiiil ilcpuails, laid ilowii diiniia 

ut last genmal imi-co\ viitii;. 

4. Clays. &c., with Aiotio iimiiiic shells, occiuTiiig up to a 
height ol 100 feet = deposits belonging to the peiiud of 
retieat of mer ills glace, niid eunleiiipiiiiuiuous to 11 large 
extent with those of 5. 

3. Upper boiilder-ehiy = moi-aiiic prnfoiule of latest mi de 
ijlace. 

•2. Iiiteiglacial beds = ilisnppeainnce of cold conditions ; 
clothing mid peopling of the limd-siu face with teniperato 
tauna and lloiii ; subsequent snbiiierguiicc to nut less tli.au 
500 or COO feet below present level. 

1. Lower bmilder-ehiy with intercal.itcd intorglnclnl fossll- 

Ifeintis beds = the prodiiot of iiioro than one nice itc gUm. 
The lowest ohiy iii.irks the period of giealest glaciation. 
England and Ikel,ind— 

0. Valley-iuoraiiies and iluvio-ghiGial ginvels. 

6 and 4. Kiimes or eskers, orrattc-si fluvio-glaolal deposits. 

3. Upper bouldei-clay of lust tiiei- de nltiie. 

2. Inteiglaeinl hed.s, iimriiie mid fi-i-sh-water, Disaiipearttnce 

of glacial conditions; linid-surtaoe at first; aubsetinent 
subiiiergeiiee to eonsiderabli* extent. 

1. Liini-r bonliler-clnys with iiitoi'oiilated aqiieoiw doiiusits, 

iiidieatuig piobably same eoiiditions as 1 in Scottish 
series. 

NoBTHniiN Eorope— 

•1. Sand and gravel; ciTatlcs; .shelly inat-iue clnys (in Baltic 
area). 

3. Upper boulder-clny and teninnal iiioiaiues of last me dc 

glace. 

2. Inteiglnoinl beds, partly fresh-water and terre.strial, jm-tly 

inarhie, 

1. Lower boulder-clny = greatest extension of ice. 
SWITZCRLAND— 

4. PTuvio-glacinl graveks in terinees. 

3. Moiaines and upper IjouUlci'-olny of last gient glaciers. 

2. Interglacial beds, with nmiinnah'an iciiiiiiiis, &c. 

1, Lower houlder-clay. 

Ceni-bal France— 

4. FTnvio-glaeial gravels. 

3. hlooniies. 

2. Interglacial beds, richly fossiliftrou.s, 

1. Gronud-inoi-airies (klout Uore). 

In Nortli America glacial depo.sit.s are developed 
uiion a great scale, ami there, as in Europe, the 
boulder-clays are seiiarated by interglacial deposits. 
Tlie nortliei'ii iiart of the continent was drowned in 
ice during the greate.st extension of tlie mer do 
glare, the ice flowing soiitii into New ./ersej', 
whence its front extended nortb-west tliroiigli 
Pennsylvania, after wliieli it trended soutli-tveat 
tlirougb Ohio and Indiana to veaoli the SStli parallel 
of latitude iu Illinois. It then appears to liave 
swept away to the north- west in the direction of 
the Missouri valley. The late.st Auicrican mer de 
glace ^ did not come .so far south — its terminal 
inorame.s being well developed in Minnesota, Wis- 
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cousin, Alicliigan, &c. Evidence of fornier exces- 
sive glacial conditions has been met with in many 
other parts of the world — old moraines, &c. having 
been detected in the Caucasus, the mountains of 
Asia Minor, the Lebanon, the Himalayas, itc. in 
Asia ; in the Atlas, the Kagu and Krome Moun- 
tains, &c. in Africa; in the Andes, Tierra del 
Euego, lie. in .South America; in New Zealand, 
&c. The probable cause of the glacial period is 
discussed under Plei.stooene System. 

Glaciation. See Gl.vcial Period, Glaciers. 

Glaciers are rivers of snow compacted by 
pressure into ice, which move slowly from higher 
to lower levels. In tropical and temperate climates 
glaciers are found only upon the higher parts of 
lofty mountains, but at the poles whole continents 
and great islands are entirely or partially covered 
by them. 

Distribution . — Their distribution is very exten- 
sive : they occur in Greenland, which is almost 
an entire sheet of ice; on the islands between 
Greenland and North Ameiica ; in North America 
towards the centre, in Alaska and dotted along the 
Pacific coast, and continued down to the e.xtremity 
of South Aurerica; in Europe, in Norway', among 
the Pyrenees, and along the Alp.s ; in Asi.a they per- 
vade the Himalayan aysteiii, and appear in .Japan 
and on the oppo.sito mainland. The unexplored 
Antarctic continent is, to all appearance, covered 
entirely hy one great ice-sheet of over 10,000 feet 
in tliickuess. Traces of their presence in past geo- 
logical ages are even more 
general, appearing as they 
do over the larger part of 
North America, tlie southern 
portion of South America, 
all northern Europe, as well 
as smaller areas in Africa, 

Australia, New Zealand, 
i&o. Of the 1155 glaciers of 
the illps, the longest is the 
Aletsoh, IS miles in length ; 
the depth of the Aar glacier 
has been estimated at 1510 
feet. Next to the Aletseh 
among European glaciers is 
one in the Caucasus. 

Positio7i. — At and near 
the eipiator a height of 
10,000 feet is necessary for 
the formation of glaciers, 
hut, as cooler regions are 


down the sides of the eminences by giAvitation, 
the pressure of the masses from behind and fioin 
the sides gradually hardens and compacts it, until 
at last the air is driven out, and, the forces from 
above acting with greater power from increase of 
weight and impact, the glacier assumes its best- 
known form — that of a homogeneous concretion of 
blue, crystalline ice. Thus slowly pushed forward, 
the glacier continues to descend, until, in the 
wanner latitudes, a zone is reached where the sun 
becomes too powerful to be resisted, and tlie ice 
melts, thus funning the headwaters of rivers, many 
of which take their origin in this way. In more 
rigorous climates the ice-sheets .are pushed down to 
the lowest-lying grounds, until their edges are pro- 
truded into the sea, and until a sufficient depth of 
water is reached to float the buoyant ice, which is 
now submerged to two-thirds of its thickne,ss. 
Partly by the action of the swell, partly because 
of its own weight, the edge becomes detached from 
the parent mass, and floats out to sea in the form 
of Icebergs (q.v.). This inocess of dissolution i.s 
known among whalers as ‘calving.’ But even in 
the higher latitudes, such as Greenland, where the 
temperature is always exceedingly low, the ice 
dissolves and reaches the sea by' rivers as well a.s 
by icebergs. The melting in such cases is almost 
entirely due to pressure, the water escaping from 
below the iee-.sheet. Tlie solar influences being 
weak, even in the height of summer the supply of 
moisture derived from the exposed .surfaces in these 
regions is small and insignificant. 


ed, the required 
altitude becomes less and 
less, until the poles are 
reached, where tlie ice-.slieets are presented empty- 
ing themselves into the ocean. But wherever 
occurring, they are always greatest and most fre- 
quent on eminences of tlie required height, which 
first meet the vapour-laden winds coining from the 
.sea, and presenting a side or sides but little 
exposed to solar inllueuces. Thus, tlie Hinialaya 
Mountains, being directly in the track of the 
sorrth-west monsoon, with no intervening heights 
of any conseejuenee between them and tlie ocean, 
first receive its watery burden, with the conse- 
quent formation of the great glaciers of 'that 
region. In the same way the Andes of South 
America, meeting tlie breezes from the Pacific, 
bear great ice-sheets upon all their more prominent 
peaks. In New Zealand, while the glaciers of the 
Mount Cook range reach down to 700 feet above 
the sea on the west side, they reach only to 2000 
feet on the east side. 

Movenmit . — On the higher summits of glacier- 
bearing niountain.s the snow lies loose, in gi-aniilar 
form and comparatively lightly ; but, as it is impelled 


The edge of the Muir Glacier, Alaska. 


Although the onward movement of a glacier is 
too slow to he perceptible to the eye, it is none 
the less present and, generally, continuous. J. 
D. Forbes found (from measurements made hy 
himself in the Mer de Glace, near Cliamouni; 
see Alps) and first proved that the whole 
sheet does not pjossess the same rate of motion, 
the centre advancing more rapidly than the 
•sides. He discovered that in summer and in the 
fall of the year the middle of that glacier drew 
forw.ard at a rate of from 1 font 8 inches to 2 feet 
3 inches, and at the side.s at from 1 foot 1 inch 
to 1 foot 74 inches per diem. Agassiz at about 
the same time carried on a series of independent 
experiments on the glacier of the Aar, and arrived 
at similar conclusions. Holland later on demon- 
strated that in Greenland a more rapid motion 
was to be found, and that the JacoEshafn glacier 
advanced at a rate of from 48 2 feet to 64'8 
feet in the twenty-four hours. This result has 
lateljheen generally confirmed, although somewhat 
modified, hy Dr Kink, who, from a considerable 
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collection of data, conciodes that the (juickest rate 
of progress of the centres of the glaciersi of that 
region averages 21 feet in twenty-four hoiut,. In 
many areas in tlroenland, however, the limits of the 
ice-sheets wore found to he almost stationary, and 
prolonged and careful ohservatioua heeame neces- 
sary before any progress conhl he noted. In the.se 
cases the conligiiiation of tlie grouiul was the prin- 
cipal ciiiise of tlie mure gentle motion. The varia- 
tion in the rate of inoN'enient in dill'erent parts of 
the mass is analogous to that of riveis, and there 
are many other points of .similarity between 
ghieiers and streams of water which will call for 
notice below. 

The above vemavks broadly point out tlie peueial 
movements of glaciers, hut various mollifying 
agencies are frequently jiresent, which change for 
a time the regulaiity of the motion. Thus, wjien 
slipping down a steep incline the rate of progress is 
uiiich more rapid than ivhen level tracts or rising 
ground are being traversed. Thu surface of the 
ice-sheet, too, traiels nitli somewhat greater 
velocity than the lower strata, ami the nature of 
the glacier's bed here again jirodnces modilica- 
tious. When the jiath is smooth and sloping, the 
rate.s of .speed at n liich the njiper ami nmler jmr- 
tions advance are much more equal than when 
obstacles intervene, preventing the lower strata 
from keeping np an equal ratio of motion witli the 
jjoitions nearer to and at thesurfaee. When the ice- 
sheet turn.s n.side from fulhiwiiig a straight course 
and forms a curve, the ma.vinium of motion is no 
longer in the oentre, hut at points along the sur- 
face nearer to the eoiive.v side of the curve. 

Ill temperate and tropical latitudes the expo,scd 
top of the glacier is being continually lowered and 
reduced by evaponithm, and it would appear that, 
as a general rule, the ice masses in such aituatioms 
lose more by this process than they gain from the 
snowfalls of winter. When a serie.s of hot summers 
and mild winters succeed each cither, the amount of 
ice dissolved aud conveyed away in the form of 
miming water e.yceeils cousiderahiy tlic supply 
brought down from higher levels ijy gravitation, 
and the glacier retreats uj) its heel or valley. On 
the contrary, when a sucoessiou of cold summers 
am! severe winters are experienced, it pushes itself 
f.artlier down, and appeai-s, through these oll'ccts of 
the seasons, to possess a kind of elasticity. 

When decided inequalities iu the ground are 
pa,ssed over, the hollows become iilled up with ice 
belonging to the bottom of the glacier, tiie super- 
incumbent masses passing over tliein; in this 
manner ‘ ice eddies ’ are formed. On coming down 
a .sharp declivity the glacier becomes much cracked 
and li.ssured, pinnacles and towers become con- 
spicuous, aud the whole fall presents a scene of 
chaotic confusion. No sooner, however, is com- 
paratively level ground again readied than the 
iircssure exerted by the flow from the heights once 
nioi'e asserts it.self, and ag.ain cakes the shattered 
fragments into a smooth, solid whole. Crcmsse.'t 
are cracks iu the ice-.sheet, at liivst nan’oiv, aud of 
no great depth ; hut as the glacier progi'esses they 
increase in size, often as.suming the dimensions of 
huge chasms, frequently reaching from the top to 
the bottom of the mass and travelling downw.ards 
with it, until some temporary stoppage iu front 
presses the edges one against the other, and seals 
up the orifice. 

It has been urged that, when glacders flow ov'cr a 
level or rising surface, something more than the 
mere force of gravitation iiinst he sought to account 
for their forward movement, and the theory has 
been advanced that water, percolating from the 
.surface thi'oudi openings into the body of the ice, 
and there undergoing expansion during the process 
of freezing, may he a powerful factor in impelling 


the glacier onward.s, where gravitation alone could 
hardly be sulHcieut to account for its advance. 

IVorh — Glaciers have many features in common 
witli livens. Tims, they have regular drainage 
areas from which they draw their supplies; they 
move from higher to low'er levels with more or less 
rapidity os the uunliguration of the ground varies; 
the wliole iiuis.s does nut move at the same rate; 
tliey carry along with them rocks, houhlers, gr.avel, 
.sanil, ami earth ; they reach the ocean in the forms 
either of ice or water ; and they convey to the .sea 
their burdens of terrnginous materials, Their in- 
fluence upon marine deposits W'ould, in tlie present 
.state of onr knowledge, apjieai' to he very great — ■ 
greater, indeed, than that of the largest livers ilis- 
cliargiiig oil a hold and little iiulciiteil coast, and 
nearly as great os that of large livers falling into 
hay.s and partially enclosed sea.s. Thus, the con- 
tinental marine depo-sits oil the shores of Antarctica 
extend almost as far out into the ocean as those 
brought down into the Bay of Bengal and Arabian 
Sea by the Ganges, Indus, and the ot/ier great 
.streams of India, and to an inflnitely greater e.xtent 
tiiau tiio^e conveyed by the great rivers of the 
smooth, east coast of Africa, wiiich emjity them- 
.selve.s ilirecfcl^' into tlie open ocean. 

The formation of inui uhicn i-- one of the most 
evident phenomena connected with the work of 
g]aciei>. They are of tlirco varieties, known as 
terminal, lateral, ami median. A terminal mo- 
laine eou.sists of a gathering of houlders, riihhish, 
&e., pushed down by the advancing ice-sheet 
and lieaped up before it. When tlie glacier re- 
treats, the moraine is .seen to ho of a crescent 
shape, the extremities pointing backwards and the 
centre pushed more or less forward — evidence of the 
greater rapidity of motion of the centre than of tlie 
sides of the glacier. Lateial inoiaiiies are formed 
by the denudation of the .sides of the bed or valley 
down wiiich the icu-sheet flows. In its fonvard 
moveineiit it scrapes oft’ immense quantities of 
rubbish from the sides, which, falling on the outer 
edges of the sheet, are carried forward aiul down- 
ward and thrown oft' laterally. "When two glacier.s 
meet, they coalesce and flow onward as one ; the 
lateral luuraiiies at the .sides of juncture iiiiita also, 
aud form a medial moraine down the centre of the 
great trunk glacier. Boulders, so long ns they are 
carried upon the ice-siieets, are in nowise changed 
by trauspoi t, preserving all their angularities and 
sliarp comers, Alany of them, however, fall into 
the crevasses, and, reaching the bottom, are ground 
and rasped along tlie rocky bed of the ice-stream. 
Tliese boulders, as well as the solid rocks they are 
rubbed over, become polished and striated, and iu 
this way evidence of the presence of glaciers is pre- 
served long after they themselves have disappenred. 
The water discharged from the e.xtieniities of ice- 
lielils is always mnddy, heavily charged with a line 
powder, produced by the scraping of rock and ice 
against rock and soil. In the W'armev vegioiiH, 
when a glacier protrudes below the .snow'-line tlie 
amount of water melted fi'om the surface i.s very 
considerable, often finding its way into a crei'as.se 
aud uniting with the water already collected there, 
produced by the higher temperature prevailing in 
the lower strata of all glaciers, and lesnltiiig from 
the effects of pre.sBure. The falliiig water iu the 
cour.se of time drives a shaft or tuiiuel through 
the ice at the bottom of the eievasse, and these 
shafts are known as inoiilins. The closing of the 
crevasse does not necessarily imply the destruction 
of the monliii, which often remains entire, wuth a 
clejiosit of rubbish, left by the water, all along the 
bottom, and may come to light again through the 
opening of a fresh ehasni much farther ilow’U the 
glacier. 

Tor particulars and discussions regarding glaciers and 
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their work, see De Saussure’s Viiiia:ie dans les Alpes; 
Agassiz’ Etude surlca Glaciers; Crole'a Ctimateand Time; 
Geilcie’s Great Ice Age; Porbes's Trurejs in the Alps; 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps ; Thomson, Proc. Pop. 
Soc,, l,S5(J-57 ; Scottish Geog. Mng., vol. v. ; Heim, Haml- 
biich der Glctsckevkmidc (1885); also l)r Frederiek 
"Wi-ight’s important work, The Ice Aye in North America 
(New York and Lond. 1889). For the influence of 
glaciers on marine deposits, see maps by Dr John Murray 
in the Scottish Geog. Mag., vol. v. 

Glacis (allied to glade in the .sense of a lawn) 
is the .slope of earth, generally 1 in 20, which 
incline.^ fnmi the Covered-way (q.v.) of a fortress 
towards the country. It obliges the assailants to 
approach over an ojaen space swept by fire from 
the fortress, and at the same time masks the 
general works of the place. See Fortification. 

Gladbach, or BEllGI.SCH-OL.tDUAcH, an in- 
dustrial town of Bhenish Prussia, 8 miles NE. of 
Cologne. Its industiies include the manafaetuie 
of drag-nets, paper, papier-mache, and gunpowder, 
and it has zinc and various other metal works. 
Peat is cut in the neighbourhood. Pop. 7928. 

Gladbach, or MuNCHEN-GLADB.tCH, a rapidly 
growing miimifaotnring town of Pihenish Pnis-sia, 
16 miles W. of Dhssmdorf, i.s the centre of tlie 
lihenish cotton -spinning industry. It has also 
manufactui’es of .silk, wool, linen, and paper, cotton- 
livinting works, dyeworks, hleachlields, iron-foun- 
dries, machine-shops, breweries, and brickworks. 
(Tladhaoli, which has been a town since 1366, was 
formerly the -seat of an important linen trade •, the 
cotton industry was introduced in the end of the 
18th century. The town formerly contained a 
famous Benedictine abbey, founded in 792, anti 
still possesses a church dating from the i2th and 
13th centuries (the crypt from the Sth). Pop. 

( 1858) 13,905 ; { 1871 ) 26,354 ; ( 1885) 44,007, mostly 
Roman Catholics. 

GladiutOr (from Lat. ghuUus, ‘a sword’), a 
professional lighter in the arena of a Roman 
amphitheatre, against either anotlier gladiator or 
a wild beast, The custom of giving gladiatorial 
exhibitions seems to have beeji borrowed from 
Etruria, where slaves and prisoners were saeriliceci 
on the tombs of illu.strious chieftain.s. This practice 
was also common in Greece and the Ea-st. At 
Rome the gladiatorial contests took place at first at 
funerals only, hut afterwards in the ampliitheatre ; 
and in process of time they lost iill trace of a 
religions character, and came to be a common form 
of amnscmeiit. Tlie first .show of this kind that we 
read of in Roman histoiy wa.s one between three 
jjairs of gladiators, arranged by Marcus and Decius 
Brutus on the death of their father, hi 264 n.c. 
The fashion rapidly gained ground, e&iieeially during 
the last years of the republic, and as it did so it 
became customary for magistrates, iniblic officers, 
and candidates for the popular snft'rages to give 
gratuitous gladiatorial exhibitions to the people. 
But the emperors exceeded all others in the extent 
and magnificence of these spectacles. Jnlius Ca’sar 
gave a show at whioli 320 couples fought ; Titus 
gave an exhibition of gladiators, wild beasts, and 
sea-fights which lasted 100 day.s ; Trajan one of 
123 days, in whicli 10,000 men fonglit with each 
other or with wild beasts for the amusement of 
the Roman.?; ami the taste for these cruel .spectacles 
spread through ever}’ part of the extensive Roman 
emiiire. Even under the republic efforts had been 
inade to limit the number of gladiators, and to 
diminish the frequency of these speotades. Cicero 
proposed a law that no man should give one for 
two years before becoming a candidate for office. 
The Emperor Augustus forbade more than two 
sliow.s in a ye;i,r, or that one should he given 
hjy a man worth less than half a million sesterces. 
Gonstantine in 325 prohibited gladiatorial conte.sfa 
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altogether ; Init their final abolition rva* due to the 
splendid daring of Telemaohus, an Asiatic monk, 
who in 404 journeyed to Rome, and there, rushing 
into the aiena, strove to part two gladiators. The 
.spectators stoned him to death, but the Emperor 
Honorins proclaimed him a martyr, and issued an 
edict snppre.ssing .such exhibitions. The gladi- 
ators were for the most part, and always at first, 
prisoners taken in war and slave,?, with the worst 
classes of criminals. But in the times of the em- 
perors freemen and men of broken fortunes began 
to enter the jirofession ; and later on knigdits and 
aenatoi-s fought in the arena, ami even women. 
The Emperor Conimodn.s was particularly proud of 
his skill and prowe.-’S as a gladi.ator. Tlie'snccessful 
combatant was at first rewarded with a palm 
branch, hut in later years it became the custom to 
add to this several rich and valuable presents and 
a substantial prize of money. He was in fact the 
hero of the hour, like the csjiada of the Spanish 
bull-ring. It used to be commonly understood that, 
after a gladiator had been throrvn down or dis- 
armed, if the spectators turned up their tlmmhs, 
they wish the vanquished man’s life to he spared, 
and, if they turned them down, that he was to he 
slain. So it is interpreted in Geromo’s famous 
picture. But this is certainly erroneous. The 
question mainl}’ turns on the interpretation of 
rertere poUieem and premeix jtoUicem. Mayortakes 
the first phrase to mean ‘ to turn the thumb to- 
wards the breast, as the signal for stabbing ; ’ the 
latter, ‘ to turn downwards, as the signal fur drop- 
ping the sword.’ Wilkins takes ere ns clo.sing 
the thuml) on the h.wd ; and iufcsitis pollcx, the 
signal for death, seems to have been an upturned 
thumb. Gladiators were trained in special schools ; 
and it was regarded as a legitimate business 
to keep them and let them out on liire. The 
revolt of Epartaens (q.v.), the gladiator, and his 
companions forms an exciting episode in Roman 
history. Gladiators were 
known ' by ditt’erent names 
according to the arms, often- 
sive and defensive, that they 
wore. Thus, the Setmnites 
carried a shield, helmet, greave, 
some kind of defensive armour 
on the chest, and a short sword ; 
the retiarii carried a trident 
and a net to entangle their 
opponents ; the Ictqiicarii had a 
noose or lasso. 

Glatli'ollliri, a genii.s of 
Iridaceie (q.v.), with heautjful 
spikes of flowers, sword-shaped 
leaves (whence the mune— dim. 
of Lat. glculius, ‘a sword’), 
and conns or bulbous rhizomes. 

Several species are European 
(G. palustris, commmiis, i!co.), 
though none are British; the 
majority, however, are from 
the Uape. They are propagated 
by offset conns or from seed ; 
in this way inmiinerahle hybrids 
have been produced. The hardy 
European forms are well 
adapted to the mixed border, 
wild garden or shrubbery in 
diy and sunny situations. 

Among the leading Cape forms 
are G. cardiwdis (red), psit- 
tacinus (yellow with purple 
spots), Jloribundus (purple and Gladiolus Ramosus, 
white), Ac., and the.so have 
given rise to numerous hybrids — e.g. the first two 
to G. gandavmsis, which again stands at the head 
of many new .series of hybrids and varieties. The 
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scarlet 0. hrenchkycmis is similarly a standard 
form. The conn of O. communis was formerly 
officinal ; and the Hottentots di^ U]i some of the 
Cape species for the sake of their starchy conns. 
See Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening ; Robin- 
son's Flower-garden, Ltc. 

Gladstone, Willi.vm Ew.tnT, statesman, 
orator, and author, was horn in Rodney Street, 
Livei'pool, on the 29th of Leoemher 1809. He is 
the fourth son of Sir John Gladstone {17G4-1851), a 
well-known and it might almost he said a famous 
Liv'erpooi merchant, who sat for some years in 
parliament, and was a devoted friend and supporter 
of George Canning. Mr Gladstone is of ycotch 
de.scent on both sides, and has declared more than 
once in a puhlic speech that the blood that runs in 
his veins is exclusively Scottish. He was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, O.vford. He became 
a student at Oxford in 1829, and graduated as a 
double fir.st-cla.ss in 1831. He had distingiiLhcd 
him.self greatly as a speaker in the Oxford Union 
Debating' Society, and had before that time written 
much in The Eton Miscdlantj, which indeed he 
helped to found. He appears to have begun his 
career as a strong opponent of all advanced 
sueasuies of political reform. In tlie O.xford Union 
he proposed a vote of censure on the government 
of Lord G-rey for introducing tlie gieat Reform Bill 
which wa.s ^carried in 1832, and on the Duke of 
■Wellington because of his having yielded to the 
claim.s for Catholic emancipation. He also opposed 
a motion in favour of immediate emancipation of 
the .slaves in our West Indian islands, He soon 
became known os a young man of promise, who 
would be able to render good service to the Con- 
servative party in the great struggle which seemed 
likely to be forced upon them — a struggle, as many 
thought, for their very existence. It was a time 
of intense political emotion. Passion and panic 
alike prevailed. The first great ‘ leap in the dark ’ 
had been taken ; the Reform Bill was carried ; the 
sceptre of power had parsed away from the aris- 
tocracy and the privileged ranks to the middle and 
lower middle classes. The Conservative party 
were looking eagerly out for young men of promise 
to stiffen their ranks in the new parliament — the 
first elected under the Reform Bill, the first which 
the middle-class had their due share in creating ; 
the first in wliich .such cities as Manchester and 
Liverpool and Birmingham were allowed to have 
representation. 

Mr Giadstone was invited to contest the burgh 
of Newark in the Conservative interest, and he had 
the support of the great Newcastle family. He 
stood for Newark, and he was elected. He de- 
livered his maiden speech on a subject connected 
witli the great movement for the emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves ; hut lie seems to have con- 
fined liiinself mainly to a defence of the maimer in 
which his father's estates were managed, tlie course 
of the debate having brought out some charge 
against the management of tlie elder Gladstone's 
po.ssessions in one of the IVest Indian islands. 
The new orator appears to have made a decided 
impres.5ion on the House of Commons. His 
manner, his voice, his diction, liis lluency were 
alike the subject of praise, hlr Gladstone evidently 
continued to impress the House of Commons with a 
sen.se of his great parliameiitaiy capacity. 'We get 
at tills fact rather ohliguely ; for we do not hear of 
ids creating any great sensation in debate ; and to 
this day some very old members of the House insist 
that for a long time lie was generally regarded as 
merely a fluent .speaker, who talked like one read- 
ing from a hook. Bat on the other hand we find 
that ho is described by Macaulay in 1839 as ‘the 
rising hope ’ of the ‘ stern and unbending Tories,’ 
and the whole tone of Macaulay’s essay — a criti- 


cism of Gladstone’s first serious attempt at aiitlior- 
sliip, his hook on the relation.s between church 
and state — shows tliat tlie critic treats tlie author 
as a young man of undoubted mark and position 
in the House of Commons. 

In December 1S34 Sir Robert Peel appointed 
Gladstone to tlie office of a Junior Lord of the 
Trea.sury. In the next year Peel, who was quick 
to appreciate tlie gre.it abilities and the sound 
commercial knowledge of his new recruit, gave to 
him tlie more important post of Under-secretary 
for the Colonie-s. Gladstone looked up to Peel witli 
intense admiration. There was much to draw tlie 
two men together. Knowledge of finance, tliorougli 
understanding and firm grasp of tlie principles on 
which a nation’s husiiiess must he conducted — 
perhaps it may he added a common origin in the 
middle-class — tliese points of resemblance miglit 
well have heeonie points of attraction. But there 
wei-e other and still higlier sympatliies to bring 
them close. Tlie elder and tlie younger man 
were alike earnest, profoundly earnest ; filled witli 
conscience in every movement of their political 
and private lives ; a good deal too earnest and 
serious perhaps for most of tlie parliamentary 
colleagues by wliom they were sunounded. Mr 
Gladstone always remained devoted to Peel, and 
knew him perhaps more tlioroiiglily and intimately 
than any other man Mas privileged to do. Peel 
ivent out of office very soon after he had made Mr 
Gladstone Under-.secretary for tlie Colonies. Lord 
John Russell had brought forward a series of 
motions on tlie oniinons subject of tlie Iiisli Church, 
and Peel m'us defeated, and resigned. It is almost 
needless to say that Gladstone M-eiit M’ith him. 
Peel came back again to office in 1841, on the fall 
of tlie Meibonnie administmtion, and Mr Glad- 
stone became Vice-president of tlie Board of Trade 
and Master of tlie Mint, and m’us at tlie same 
time sivorn in a meniher of the Privy-oouiioil. 
In 1843 he became President of the Board of Trade, 
Early in 1845 he resigned ills oflice because lie 
could not apiirove of the policy of tlie government 
with regard to tlie Jlaynooth grant. 

The groat struggle on the que.stiori of tlie repeal 
of tlie Corn Lau's was now coming on. It M’ould 
he iiiipo.ssihle tliat a man ivitli Mr Gladstone’s turn 
of mind and early training could liai'e continued a 
protectionist M’hen once lie liad applied ids intellect 
and his experience to a practical exauiiimlioii of 
the subject. Once again lie M’eiit M'ith his leader. 
Peel saw that there was nothing for it hut to 
accept the principles of tlie Eree-ti'ade party, M'lio 
bail been bearing tlie fiery cross of tlieir peaceful 
and noble agitation all throngli tlie oonntry, and 
ivere gathering adherents M'herover tliey M-eiit. It 
is utterly unfair to say tliat Pcol merely yielded to 
the demands of an agitation M'hicli ivas growing 
too strong for liini. Tlie more generous and tlie 
more tnitliful interpretation of his conduct is tliat 
the agitation fir.st compelled liim to give liis atten- 
tion to the M’hole subject ; and that as he thoiiglit 
it out lie became converted and convinced. When 
the agitation began, and for long after. Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs generally M-ere no ivliit 
more inclined to free trade tlian Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr Gladstone. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that Mr Gladstone 
was not ill the House of Commons during tlie 
eventful ses.sioii M'hen the great battle of free 
trade was fought and won. In thorough sympathy 
M’ith Peel, he had joined the government again as 
Colonial Secretary. Knowing that he could no 
longer be in political sympathy with the Duke of 
NeM'castle, whose influence had obtained for him 
the representation of NoM’ark, he had given up his 
seat, and diil not come into uarliaiiient again until 
the struggle M'as over. At tlie general elections in 
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1847 Mr Gladstone, still accepted as a Tory, was 
chosen one of the representatives for the univei-sity 
of Oxford. 

Up to the time of the aholition of the Corn 
Laws, or at least of the movement ■which led to 
tlieir abolition, Mr Gladstone had been a Tory of a 
rather old-fashioned school. Tlie corn-law a>,dta- 
tion probably lirst set him thinking over the 
possible defect.s of our .social and legislative system, 
and showed him the nece.ssity for reform at least 
in one direction. The intere.sts of religion itself 
at one time seemed to him to he hound up with the 
principles of the Tory party ; and no doubt there 
was a period of his career when the principle of 
Protection would have seemed to him as sacred ns 
any other part of the creed. With a mind like 
Ills, inquiry once .started must go on. There was 
always something impetuous in the workings of 
his intellect, as well as the rush of his .sympathy. 
He startled Europe, and indeed the whole civilised 
world, by the terrible and only too truthful de.scrip- 
tion whieh he gave in 1851 of the condition of the 

E riaon.s of Naples, under the king who was known 
y tlie nickname of ‘Bomha,' and the crueltie-s 
whieh were indicted on political iirisonem in par- 
ticular. Again and again in ^Ir Gladstone’s public 
life we shMl see him carried away by the .same 
generous and passionate emotion on behalf of the 
victims of despotic cruelty iu any part of the 
world. Hurke him.self could not be more .sym- 
pathetic, more earnest, or more strong. 

By the death of Kir llohert Peel in 1830 Mr Glad- 
stone had lost a trusted leader aud a dear friend. 
But the loss of his leader had brought Gladstone 
himself more directly to the front. It was not 
until after Peel’s death that he. compelled the 
House of Commons and the country to recog- 
nise in him a supreme master of parliamentary 
debate. TIio first really great speech made by Mr 
Gladstone in parliament — the lirst speech which 
could fairly challenge couiparLsori with any of the 
finest speeohe.s of a past day— was made in the 
debate on Mr Disraeli’s budget in the winter of 
1852, the first se.ssi()n of the new parliament. Mr 
Disraeli knew well that his government was 
doomed to fall. He knew that it could not survive 
that debate. It was always one of IMr Disraeli’s 
peculiarities that he could fight most brilliantly 
when he knew that liis oau.se was already lost. 
That which would have disheartened and disarmed 
other men seemed only to animate him with all 
Macheth’.s wild courage of despair. Never did his 
gift of satire, of invective, and of epithet show to 
more splendid effect than in the speech with which 
he closed his jiart of the debate and mercilessly 
assailed his opponents. Mr Disraeli .sat down at 
two o’clock in the morning, and then Mr Gladstone 
rose to reply to him. Most men in the house, even 
on the Opposition side, were filled with the belief 
that it would he impossible to make any real im- 
pre.s.sion on the liou.se after .such a speech as that 
of Mr Disraeli. Long before Mr Gladstone had 
concluded every one admitted that the effect of Mr 
Disraeli’s speech had been outdone and outshone. 
Prom that hour Mr Gladstone was recognised as 
one of the great historic orators of the English par- 
liament — a man to rank with Bolinghroke and 
Uhatham and Pitt and Fox. With that speech 
began the long parliamentary duel between these 
tvvo great masters of debate, Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Disraeli, whieh was earned on for four-and-twenty 
years. 

On the fall of the short-lived Tory administration 
Lord Aberdeen came into office. He fonned the 
famous Coalition Ministry. Lord Palmerston took 
what most people would have thought the un- 
congenial office of Home Secretary. Lord John 
Russell became Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mr 


Gladstone, who with others of the ‘Peelites,’ as 
they were called, had joined the new administra- 
tion, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech 
on the introduction of his first budget was waited 
for with great expectation; hut it distanced all 
exqiectation. It occupied several hours in delivery, 
hut none of those who listened to it would have 
wished it to he .shortened by a sentence. It may 
he quc,stioned whether even the younger Pitt, ■ndtli 
all his magic of voice and style and phrase, could 
lend such charm to each successive budget as Mr 
Gladstone was able to do. A budget speech from 
Mr Gladstone came to he expected with the same 
kind of keen artistic longing as waits the lirst 
performance of a new opera by .some great com- 
])oser. A budget speech by Mr Gladstone was a 
triumph in the realm of the fine arts. 

The Crimean u'ar broke up the Coalition 
Ministry. A motion by Jfr Roehuck for inquiry 
into the condition of the army before Sebastopol 
was carried by a large majority against the govern- 
ment. Lord Aberdeen at once resigned. Lord 
Derby was .sent for by the Queen, hut he could not 
see his ivay to form a cabinet without Lord 
Palmemton, and Lord Palmerston would not go 
with him. Lord John Russell was summoned, hut 
did not believe he could succeed. In fact. Lord 
Paluiemton was the one indispensable man, and he 
became prime-minister. Mr Gladstone held his 
former office for a short time; hut when LordPalm- 
ei-ston gave way to the demand for the apijoint- 
mont of the committee of inquiry, Mr Gladstone 
believed that as he had con.scientiously opposed the 
appointment of .such a committee, he ought not to 
remain a momher of a cabinet whieh was willing to 
accept it. His conviction was shared by Ws Peelite 
colleagues. Sir James Graham and hir Sidney Her- 
bert, and they too retired from office. Mr Glad- 
stone gave the government of Lord Palmerston a 
general support, until, after the attempt of Orsini 
on the life of the Emiioror Napoleon III. in 1858, 
Palmerston introduced his ill-fated Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill. Mr Gladstone strongly supported 
the amendment to the motion for the second read- 
ing, which declared that before introducing any 
proposal for an alteration in the law of conspiracy 
the government ought to have replied to the 
Frencli despatch, which rurtually accused England 
of lending her protection to foreigir assassins. The 
government ivas defeated. Lord Palmeraton re- 
signed, and Lord Derby was called on to form a 
new ministry. 

The short .stay of the Con.servative party in office 
gave to Mr Gladstone an opportunity of accepting 
a mission wliich must have been very much after 
his own heart. This was the famous visit to the 
Ionian Islands (q.v.) in 1858. 

The year 1859 saw Lord Palmerston hack again 
in office and Mr Gladstone in his old place as 
Chancellor of the E.xohequer. The budget of 1860 
was reniarkahle, as it contained the provisions for 
the reduction of the wine-duties and the whole 
simplified .system of taxation intended to apply to 
the commefoial treaty which hlr Cohden had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the emperor of the French to 
accept. Mr Gladstone also introduced a provision 
for the abolition of the duty on jmper — a duty 
which was simply a tax upon reading, a tax upon 
popular education. The House of Lords struck 
out this clause ; a somewhat impassioned popular 
agitation followed; and in the next session the 
Lords passed the measure for the repeal of the 
duty without offering any further opposition. The 
death of Lord Pahiiei’ston in 1805 called Lord 
Russell to the position of pi'ime-niinister and made 
Mr Gladstone leader of the House of Commons. 
Mr Gladstone’s mind had long been turning in the 
direction of an extension or rather expansion of the 
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s.uffrai'e. It was assumed l)y every one that, Lord 
Piu.ssell and Mr Gladstone being now at the head of 
aftairs, a reform hill would he .sure to come. It did 
come ; a very moderate and cautions hill, enlarging 
the area of the franchise in horoughs and counties. 
Tlie Conservative party opposed it, and were aup- 
]iorted in their ojijio.sition by a considerable section 
of the Liberals, who thought the measure was 
going too far on the road to universal suffrage and 
tlie rule of the deinoorac}'. The bill wa.s defeated, 
and the Liberal statesmen went out of office (1866). 
Mr Gladstone liad carried Ids ])oint, however, for 
when Mr Disi'aeli came into office he saw that a 
reform hill was inevitable, and he prepared his 
party, or most of them, for the cmirse which would 
have to he taken. In the very next session Mr 
Disraeli introduced a Keform'^Bill of his own, 
which wa.s enlarged and e.xpanded until it became 
practically a measure of household .suffrage for 
cities and horoughs. 

iSomewhere about this, time the attention of Mi‘ 
Gladstone began to be attracted to tlie condition of 
Ireland. The distressed and distracted .state of 
Ireland, the unceasing ]iopiilar agitation and dis- 
content, the Fenian imsiirreotioii, brought under 
England's very eyes by the scheme for an attack 
on Chester Castle— al! these evidences of malady 
in Ii-eland's system led l\Ir Gladstone to the convic- 
tion that the time had come when .state.sman.ship 
must seek tliroiigli parliament for some jiroce.ss of 
remedy. Mr Gladstone came after a while to the 
conoliision that the Protestant state cliuroh in 
Ireland must he disestablished and disendowed, that 
the Irish land tenure system must he reformed, and 
that better provision linist lie made for the higher 
education of the Catholics of Ireland. He made 
short M’ork witli the Iilsh .state olnirch. He de- 
feated the government on a series of resolution.s 
foreshadowing his policy ; tlie governiiienb appealed 
to the country; the Lilievals returned to power, 
and Mr Gladstone became prime-minister (1868). 
In hi.s iii'st session of government lie disestahlislied 
and disendowed the state church in Ireland. In 
the next session he passed a ineasiire which for 
the first time recognised tlie light of the Lisli 
tenant to the value of the improvements he 
had himself made at his own cost and lahnur. 
Never prohahly u'as there .such a period of ener- 
getic reform in almost every direction as that 
wliicli .set in when Mr Gladstone hecaiiie piiiiie- 
minister. For the first time in Englisli history 
a system of national education was established. 
The Ballot Act was jiassed for the protection of 
voters. The .system of purchase in the army was 
abolished — by somethin", it must he owned, a little 
in the nature of a coap d'etat. Then Mr Gladstone 
introduced a measure to im])rove the condition of 
university education in Ireland. This hill was 
intended almost altogether for the benefit of Irish 
Catholics ; hut it did not go far enough to satisfy 
the demands of the Catholics, and in some of ite 
provisions was declared incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of their chiireli. The Catholic niemhei-s of 
the House of Common.s voted again.st it, and with 
that help the Conservatives were able to throw out 
the hill ( 1873). Mr Gladstone tendered his resigna- 
tion of office. But Mr Disraeli declined ju.st then to 
undertake any responsibility, and Mr Gladstone 
had to remain at the head of affaii's. The great 
wave of reforming energy had, however, subsided in 
the country. The period of reaction had come. 
Tlie by-elcetioms began to tell against the Liberals. 
Mr Gladstone suddenly dissolved parliament and 
appealed to tlie country, and the answer to his 
appeal was the election of a Conseiwative 
majority . Mr Disraeli came hack to power, and 
Mr Gladstone retired from the leadership of the 
House of Commons (1874). 


For a while Mr Gladstone occiqiied himself in 
literary and historical stiulie.s, and he jmhli.shed 
essays and pamphlets. But even in liis literary 
studie.s Mr Gladstone would appear to have .always 
kept glancing at tlie House of Commona, as Charles 
V. in his monastery kept his eyes on the world 
of politics outside. 'The atrocious comliiet of the 
Turkish officials in Biilgaiia aroused liis generous 
anger, and he flung down his hooks and rushed out 
from his .study to m-eacli a crusade agaimst the 
Ottoman power in Europe. The waters rose and 
lifted him, whether he would or no, into power. 
The parliament which had gone on from the spring 
of 1874 was dissolved in the spring of 1880, and the 
Liberals came in witli an overwhelming majority. 
The period of reaction had gone, and the period of 
action was come again. Mr Gladstone had to he- 
eonie prime-nnni.ster once more. His name was, 
to adopt the phraseology of continental politics, 
the only name that Iiad come out of the voting urns. 

It was an nn])i’opitiiins lioiir at whicli to return 
to office. There were troubles in Egyiit ; there was 
impending war in tlie Soudan and in South Africa. 
There was something very like an agrarian revolu- 
tion going on in Ireland ; and the Horae Rule jiarty 
in the House of Common.s was under new, resolute, 
and imcompromi.siiig leadership. Mr Gladstone 
succeeded, nevertheless, in carrying what niiglit he 
called a vast scheme of parliamentary reform, a 
scheme which estahli.slied something very near to 
universal suffrage, arranged the constituencies into 
iroportionate divisions, extinguished several small 
loroughs, leaving their electors to vote in their 
county division, and in general com))lotod the work 
begun in 1832, and carried further in 1867. It is to 
the credit of the Conservative party that after a 
while they co-ojierated cordially ivitli Mr Gladstone 
in Ills reforming work of 1SS5. This was a triiiinpli 
for Mr Gladstone of an entirely satisfactory char- 
acter ; hut he had sore trials to counterbalance it. 
He found himself drawn into a serie.s of wars in 
North and South Africa ; and he ivliose generous 
.sympathy had of late been so imioh given to Ireland, 
and who had introduced and carried another land 
hill for Ireland, found that in endeavouring to pass 
the mcnMire.s of coercion whicli the authorities in 
Dublin Castle deemed advisable, he liad to encounter 
the fierce.st opposition from the Irish members of 
parliament and the vast hulk of the Irish popula- 
tion. That time must have been for a man of IMr 
Gladstone’s nature a time of darkness and of pain. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr Burke were 
a.ssa.ssinated in Dublin ; General Gordon peri.shod at 
Khartoum. In the end the Irish iiieinhers coalesced 
with the Conservatives in a vote on a danse in the 
budget, and Mr Gladstone's government was de- 
feated. Lord Salishuiy came hack into office, hut 
not just then into jiower. His was a ino.st jirecari- 
ous position, depending on the course which might 
he taken by the Irish memhers. He was out of 
office in a feiv months, and then the general elec- 
tions came on. These elections were to give the 
first opportunity to the newly-made voters under 
Mr Gladstone's latest reform act ; and these voters 
sent him hack into oflice and apparently into power 
once again. 

The use Mr Gladstone made of office and of power 
astonished his enemies, and startled and shocked 
not a few of his friends. His government had had 
in the years between 1881 and 1884 to tight a fierce 
battle against the policy of oh.striiction organised 
by Mr Parnell, the leader of the Home Rule party. 
The ohstinction was organised to prevent or delay 
the passing of coercion measures, and to force the 
attention of the British public to the claims of Ire- 
land. The struggles that were carried on will he 
always memorable in the l)i.sloiy of parliament. 
The fiercest passions were aroused on both sides, 
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and at one time Ireland seemed to have come to 
regard Mr Gladstone as her worst enemy. Many a 
statesman in his place might have allowed liimself 
to be governed by a feeling of disappointment 
and resentment. But when the elections under 
the new and extended Reform Bill were held, 
and the Irish Nationalist party came hack 87 
members ont of the -whole Irish representation 
of 103, Mr Gladstone made up his mind that 
the voice of the Irish people was in favour of 
Home Rule, and he resolved to .stake power and 
popularity on an acceptance of their demand. In 
jiarcli 1S86 he brought in a measure to give a 
statutory parliament to Ireland, A sudden and 
sei’iou.s split look place in his party ; .some of his 
most inliuential colleagues deelarecl against him ; 
the hill -was rejected on the second reading, and Mr 
Gladstone appealed to the country, only to he 
defeated at the general elections. Opinion is still 
divided — may he divided for ever — as to the wisdom 
of Ills [loliey ; hut no impartial man can deny him 
the credit of his sacrifice and the sincerity of his 
intentions. Then the Conservative party' came 
back into office, and -with the help of Liberals who 
had declined to follow Mr Gladstone came hack 
with a powerful majority j and for the time the 
ministeiial career of Mr Gladstone was closed. He 
however relaxed nothing of his pnlilic activity, and 
continued to lead tiie Opposition in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr Gladstone will find his fame as a statesman 
and an orator. IVe have taken little account here 
of his contrihutions to literature ; liis Homeric 
studies ) Ids various essay.s in imlitical and literary, 
in ecclesiastical, and even in theological, criticism. 
For anotlier man these in themselves would have 
made a not inconsiderable reputation ; but to tlie 
world they are interesting oliietty as illu.stratiug 
a mavvellous mental activity stretching itself out 
in every direction ; unresting in the best souise of 
the -word ! inoapahle of settling down into even 
momentary idleness. ‘JJyms aillcurs' seems to 
have been the motto of Mr Gladstone’s career — let 
rest come elsewhere— this is the ivorld of activity 
and of labour. His -work as a statesman lias been 
almost unir[ue. Proliably there is no otlier English 
miuister -wlio leaves behind him so long and so suc- 
cessful a record of practical legislation ; and, a.s we 
have seen, some of the he.st legislation accomplished 
by his political opponents was initiated by him, 
■was ids own work taken out of his hands. As a 
parliamentary debater lie never had a superior — ^it 
‘is doubtful whether he ever had an eipial — in the 
whole of tile political history of these oountrie.s. 
There have been even in our own time orators who 
now and then shot their arrows higher; but .so 
ready, so skilful, and so unerring an arclier as he, 
taken all round, never drew how on modern paidia- 
mentary battle-ground. Nature had given liiin an 
exquisite voice — sweet, powerful, easily-penetrat- 
ing, capable of filling wdtliont effort any publio 
building liowever largo — vibrating to every emotion. 
Tlie incessant training of the House of Commons 
turned nature’s gifts to their fullest account. He 
was almost too fluent; his eloquence sometimes 
carried him away on its impassioned tide ; hat his 
listeners were seldom inclined to find fault with this 
magnificent exuberance. We should he inclined to 
rank him as one of the greatest orators, and the 
very greatest debater, of the House of Commons. 

Among Mr Gladstone’s works are The State in its Sela- 
iions with the Church [ISdS ] ; A. Manual of Traycra from 
the Liturgy ( 1845) ; Two Letter's on the State Feraecutiora 
of the Neapolitan Qovernment (1851) ; Studiea mi Somer 
and the Homeric Aye (3 vols. 1868) ; A Chapter of Auto- 
biography (1868); Jiwentua Mundi (1869); The Vatican 
JOecreea, bearing on Civil Allegiance (1874); Vaikanism 
(1875); Homa-i c Synohronism {187S)i Gleanings of Past ' 


Fears (7 vols. 1879); and T’/ic/risl!, (3ncs(io)i(1886). His 
Life has been ivritten by John M’Gilohrist (1868), G. 
Barnett Smith (2 vols. 1879), and Thomas Archer (4 vols. 
1883). See also Justin M’Carthy's History of our Own 
Thneall vols. 1879-80); J. H. M’Carthy’s .Enffkiiut under 
GUidebme, ISSO-IS 4 (1884); and Prof. J. Teltob’s 'Mr 
Gladstone’s Ancestors,’ in Fraser’s Magazine, June 1880. 

Glag-olitic AIplialieL one of tlie ancient 
Slavonic alphabets, apparently' derived from the 
cursive Greek of the 9tli century, and somewhat 
older than tliat by which it was superseded, tlie 
Cyrillic alphabet (for which see Sl.VVONIC L.vn- 
GUAGES). It is only used in the liturgical books 
of the Dalmatian Slavs. 

Glail'ine, another name for Baregine (q.v.). 

Glaislicib J-AMES, meteorologist, was horn in 
London in 1809. When twenty years of age lie 
began to make meteorolimical ohservations as an 
officer of the Ordnance Siirvey of Ireland. For 
three years from 1833 he was employed in the 
observatory' at Carahriclge, and in 1836 removed to 
Greenwich, where four years later he became super- 
intendent of the magnetioal and meteorological 
department of the Roj'al Ohseiwatory', a post ivliioli 
he lield for tliirty-foiir years. Since 1841 lie has 
prepared the annual anil quarterly meteorological 
reports issued by the registrar-general. Between 
1862 and 1866 lie made twenty-eight balloon ascents 
for the purpo,se of studying the higher strata of tlie 
atuinspliere, on one occasion reaching a height 
of over 7 miles (see Brit. Assoc. Jieju, 1862-66, and 
Balloga ). Mr Gfai.slier iva.? the foander ol the 
Royal Meteorological Society, and hecarae a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1849. He has written 
mmierous works and papers on subjects relating 
to astronomy and meteorology. In 1879-83 he 
published a ooniplement to Biirokliardt and Dace's 
Factor Tables. 

Glamorganshire (in Wehsli, GicUul Morgan), 
tlie most southerly of the counties of Wales, is 
hounded S. and Sttb by the Bristol Channel, NW. 
by Caeriiiarthen, N. by Brecknock, and E. 'by Mon- 
mouth. Area, 853 ,sq. m. ; pop. (1801) 70,879; 
(1841) 171,188; (1871) 397,859; (1881) 511,43.3, 
This increase (700 per cent.), which is unexonqiled 
ill the kingdom, has been brought about by the 
development of the coal and iron industries. 
In the rvesteni portion of the county the coast 
is indented by' Swansea Bay, from which it 
projects -westward into the peninsula of Gower. 
The northera district is covered with nigged 
hills, the highest of which, liowever, Llangeiiior, 
is only 1859 feet in height. This district com- 
prises one of the riohest coalfields in the king- 
dom. The soutlievn portion of the county' consists 
of a .serie.s of fertile valley's, richly wooded and 
with a mild climate, the finest being the Vale of 
Glamorgan, tlie ‘garden of Wales.’ 'The soil is a 
deep rich loam resting on limestone, and is excel- 
lently adapted for tlie growth of cei'e.als. 'The 
nioimtainons district is intersected by niinieroiis 
picturesque valleys, affording good pasturage for 
sheep and cattle, 'The chief rivers — the Hliyinney, 
Tali', Neath, Tawe, and Lhvchwr — ^flmv .southward 
into the Bristol Channel. Besides coal, anthra- 
cite or stone-coal, coking-coal, ironstone, and 
limestone are found. At Merthyr-Tydvil and 
Dowlais are large ironworks ; at Swansea, Neath, 
Aberavon, large copper-smelting works. Tin and 
lead are also smelted in the ooiinty. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and potatoes are the eliief crops raised ; 
and batter and cheese are largely' produced. ^ The 
tans are generally small, and agiioulture is nob 
in a highly advanced state. The county sends five 
members to parliament ; the represented boroughs 
are Merthyr-O^dvil (with two), S-wansea town 
( two), and the CardifFhorouglis (one). Glamorgan- 
shire contains some interesting Roman remains, 
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and many ruined memorials of tlie middle ages. 
Of tliese last OystermoutU Castle, Caerphilly 
Castle, and Castle Cocli are the finest specimens. 
Cardiff Castle is a fine restored edifice. See Thomas 
Nicholas, History of Glamorganshire (1874). 

Glance (Ger. Ginn::), a term often applied in 
popular language, and also h,y mineralogists, to a 
numerous order or family of minerals, of which 
Galena (ij.i’. ) or Leud-ghiiice may he regarded as a 
type. All of them are metallic, and many of them 
aVe known hy name.s indic.atiTig the nietal u-hich is 
their principal con.stituent, as Lcnd-glanee, Silver- 
glance, Bismalh-ylanee, Ac. In the.se and many 
other .species the metal i.s conihined u’ith sulphur, 
so that the mineral i.s a sulphuret; hut there are 
also numerous species of glance in which sulphur 
is not pre.sent, hut selenium, arsenic, or tellurium 
takes its place. In some kinds, also, two or more 
metals are pre.9ent instca<l of one, in combination 
with one or other of these nnn-metallic or semi- 
metallic suljstance.s. Thu.s, Gold-glanrc, or Silvan- 
itc, consists of gold and sih’cr in combination with 
tellurium \ it occurs in veins in porphyry, in Tran- 
sylvania, and is wrought for the sake of both the 
precious metals wliieh it contiiin.s. Seveial kinds 
of glance are very valuable ores, as Lcailglance 
or Galena, Cojiper-glanec or itedraihite, and Silver- 
glance or Arncntitc. Although some mineralogists 
iiave adopt 6(1 the name.s Pyrites, Glance, and Blende 
name.s of orders or families, the limits and dis- 
tinctions of these groups are not well marked. All 
kinds of glance are fused \Yitliout much difficulty 
hy the blowpipe. They are also soluble in acids. 

Glauce-coal. See AxTHR.iciTE, and Coal. 

Glanders, or Equina, a malignant, contagions, 
and fatal disease of the horse and ass, due to the 
introduction into the body, or perhap.s to develop- 
ment within it, of a virulent organism called 
the BaciUns mallei. Discovered by Dr Struck 
of Berlin, and almost identical with the microbe 
of tuberculosis, this organism is about ji^ruth of 
an inch broad, but varies from -jT^jiith to Tuouirth 
of an inch in length. Thi.s microbe, whilst 
infecting the whole Hy.stem, shows .xpecilic effects 
more e.-.pecially upon the mucous membrane of the 
nose, upon the'lmig.s, and on the lymphatic system. 
Glanders and its modification Farcy are capable of 
transmi.s.siou to man— on whom the virus increases 
in malignancy — to sheep, goat.s, dogs, the feline 
species, and even to mice and rabbits ; pigs and 
fowls resist the contagion, and until lately cattle 
were thought to do so, but expierimenta have 
thrown doubt upon this. 

In a typical case of glanders ulcers form in the 
nose, eliaructerised by ragged and inllanied edges, 
discharging a viscid or sticky pus ; a hard tumour 
forms under the jaw; the animal usually loses 
condition very rapidly; farcy buds and ulcers 
appear on the skin in various regions of the 
body; the limbs .swell; and the animal dies a 
loathsome object. Any cause which interferes with 
the purity or integidty of the horse’s blood or pro- 
duces a deteriorated nr depiraved state of liis system 
predisposes to glanders. It has been frequently' 
developed in healthy animals by' their breathing 
for a short time a clo.se, impure' atmosphere, and 
cases of this sort were thus produced among.st the 
horse.s of several cavahy regiments during their 
transport in badly - constructed, overcrowded 
ve.ssels to the Crimea in 1854. Confined, over- 
crowded, badly' - ventilated stables are almost 
equally injurious, for they prevent the qjei'feet 
aeration of the blood, and the prompt removal of 
its organic impurities. Bad feeding, hard work, 
and such reducing diseases as diabetes and in- 
fluenza also rank amongst the causes of glanders. 
Government by the Act Yict 16 and 17, of date 


14th August 1853, very properly compels the 
immediate destruction of every' glandered horse. 
Glanders, like farcy', is dealt witli by the Con- 
tagious l)isea.se.s Acts, 1878-86. Horses frequently 
have the di.sea&e in a chronic form, and if well 
fed and managed they might sonietimes live and 
work for years in this condition : in the old coach- 
ing-days some stages were known to be worked 
hy glandered team.s. Birt no animal with glander- 
ous ulcers or discharge .should on any' account 
be pre-served ; for, besides being perfectly' incur- 
able, the fatal disease is communicable not only' 
to healthy horses, but also to human beings. 
The symptoms of glanders in nian are very similar 
to those in horses, the disease in man being gener- 
ally regarded as fatal. The only available treat- 
ment consists in good nutrition, tonic.s, disinfect- 
ants, and detergent application.s. In 1889 one of 
two Viennese snrgcon.s who bad been o.vpoiimont- 
ingwitli bacilli from a Imman case of glanders, and 
artificial cultures from these bacilli, was infected 
with this disease in its most malignant form, and 
died. 

Glands are .'■eoreting structures, the component 
elements of which in various ways alter the 
material hrought to them by' the blood, extracting' 
and excreting wa.ste juoducts as in the kidneys, or 
manufactming valuable by-prodiicls, such a's the 
glycogen and bile of the liver. In a ty](ical gland 
three parts liave to be distinguished ; («) the 
secreting cells usually enclosed in some more or 
less disliiiet memhraue; (i) the surrounding net- 
work of hlood-vpssels ; and (c) the duct hy which 
the products of .secretion pass from the glan'd. 

Most tine glands are pockets of glandular .skin, 
mucous membrane, or epithelium, and occur on the 
outer surface of the body', as in the sweat-glands 
of the skin ; on the lining oi the alimentary canal 
— e.g. salivary glands, liver, pancreas, intestinal 
glands, Ac . ; or on other internal suifaees — e.g. in 
connection with the genital ducts. They may be 
clai5sified according to their origin from ( 1 ) the 
ectoderm or epihlast, (2) the mesoderm or meao- 
hlast, and (3) the endoderm or liypohlast. Tlurs, 
(1) in connection with the outer skin there 
are, he.side.s glandular cells {.so-called unioellular 
glands), numerous secretory pockets, such as the 
sweat, scent, anal, poison, adlie.sive, hyssns, slime, 
spinning, and mammary glands. At each end of 
the (endodermio) gut tliere is a more or less pro- 
longed invagination of ectoderm, and the glands 
connected therewith are olndoiisly in the ahoi’e 
einhry'ological category. (2) The kidneys of most' 
animals illustrate glands of mesodenuic origin, but 

a b bee d 



Diagram of Glands (from Heitwig) : 

0, simple tuhul.'vr gland ; Ii, teaiiclied tiibulai' glands; c, simple 
acinnus glands ; tl, bramilied acinous gland ; e, duct of gland ; 
/, sac of gland. 

it is inaccurate to speak of the reproductive organs 
(as is often done) as glands. They' liberate 
reproductive cells, diil'erentiated elements, not 
products of secretion. (3) The numerous glands 
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connected with the main part of tlie alimentaiy 
canal are of eiidodennic origin. 

The .structure of secretory pouche.? varies greatly, 
and, as the accompanying diagram suggests, glands 
may he classified according to their morphological 
coinple.vity, as tubular, saccular, lohed, much 
branched or racemose, &a. The more complex 
gland.s — e.g. liver or kidney — will he discussed 
under their proper headings. In all simple glands 
the pouch is at liist a mere sac ; hut as the epithe- 
lium increases greatly, and yet is more or less cir- 
ouui.scrihed in its expansion, lohing and branching 
naturally resnlt. 

A tlurd classification of glands is possible — ^viz. 
according to tlieir functions — excretory or secre- 
tory, luhricatory or digestive, and so on. The 
variou.s functions, or the nervous, vascular, cellular, 
and ultimately ofiemical changes associated with 
the different glands, will he discussed under .sei)a- 
rate heading.s. See IflGEiiiTIos, Kidxev, LrvEU, 
S-VLIVAEY Glasds, Seceetion, &c. 

Many structures are often called glands, which 
are so far removed either in structure or in function 
or in both from tliosc above mentioned that the 
term is misleading. Such are the reproductive 
organs, the ‘pineal gland,' tfie .spleen, the thyroid 
and thj-uius ‘gland.s,’ the ‘lymphatic glands,’ the 
supra-renal cap.sules, and so on. 

IfiSE.t.SE.S OF THE Glaxi).S.— The ‘lymphatic 
glands’ are suhiect to eidargemcnt from ‘acute in- 
tlammation and ahsce.ss, usually in consequence of 
irritation of the part from which their lymphatics 
.spring, as in the case of scarlet fever (in ‘which the 
glands of the tluoat are affected), in gonondiea 
(tire glands of the groin), &c. The treatment of 
such absoes.se.s helnng.s to tlie ordinary principles of 
surgery (see AiiSCE.s.s, Adexiti.s). A mueh more 
trouhlesome affection of the glands is the slow, 
comparatively iiainless, at first dense .solid swelling 
which they undergo in Scrofula (q.v.), which tends 
very slowly, if at all, to .suppuration, and some- 
times remains for years, In Syphilis (q.v.) and 
Cancer (q.v.) there are also enlargements of the 
lymphatic glands. Scrofulous or tubercular' disease 
of the mesenteric glands in children constitutes 
Tabes raesenterica (see Mesexxeby). 'The larger 
glands, as the liver, Iddney, pancreas, spleen, 
thyroid, thymus, testicle,^ liave all tlieir special 
diseases, which will be noticed, so far as necessai-y, 
in treating of these organs. 

Glanyill, Joseph, was born at Plymontli in 
16.3(3, entered Exeter College, Oxford, in 1652, and 
fouk Ids degree in due course, re.siiling afterwards 
at Lincoln (College. The dominant Aristotelianlsm 
of Oxford weighed on idm almost as lieavily as the 
prevailing Puritan dogmatism of tlie outer ‘world — 
lie would have breathed more freely in the air of 
Cambridge, and so have reached the ‘new philo- 
sophy’ of Descartes by a iiiuoh shorter route. 
After tlie Kestoration, Wood tells ns that he 
‘turned about and liecame a Latitndiiiarian.’ He 
took orders, and was appointed in 10'6'2 to the 
vicarage of Prome in Somerset, which lie exchanged 
in 1672 for the rectory' of Street in the same county. 
Already in 1666 ho had become rector of the Abbey- 
Churoli ill Bath, and in 167S he was installed 
lirebendary of Worcester. He died of fever in 
1680, and was buried in tlie iiortli aisle of the 
Abbey- Church at Datli. Glanvill early- succeeded 
hi shaking himself free from religious and scientific 
dogmatism, and liis famous work, The Yaniiy of 
Dogmatizing, or Confidence in Opinions (1661),' was 
a noble appeal for freethouglit and experimental 
science. In its second issue ( 1665) it took the new 
title of Scepsis Seientifica, or Confest Ignorance the 
Way to Science, prefixed by a warm panegyric on 
the newly-foundod Hoyal Society-, of whicli lie had 
become a fellow the year before (new eel., with I 


introductory- essay- by John Owen, ISSo). A 
strong sense of the infirmity of Imiiian reason was 
a fundamental axiom in Olanv-ilTs tlioiiglit ; and 
a striking corollaiy to this was Ills credulity as 
to witchcraft, seen in his Philosophical Cunsidcru- 
tions touching the Bcinij of Witches and Witchcraft 
(1666), and in later hooks .suggested hy- the doing, s 
of tlie invisible drummer at Mr ]\Iompesson’.s liuuse 
at Tedworth, Wiltsliire, in 1663. His notions on 
this subject are seen further in the posthumous 
Sadducismns Triumphatus, or a Full and Plain 
Evidence conccruiiig V'itches and Apparitions{ 1681 ). 
The hook is inductive in the form of its avguinent, 
the iiroof being based on a collection of modern 
relations, hut of course it is based upon a funda- 
mental misconception of the nature of human 
testimony. Glanvill maintained tliat Atheism was 
begun in Sadducism, and that witches disproved, 
all spiritual existence vanished with them. His 
supeustitioii wa.s at least a relief from the gross 
materialism that u'as the inevitable reaction from 
Pnritan dogmatism; and, if it was really unphilo- 
sojiliical, it was shared by Boyle, Henry blore, 
Baxter, and Cudwortli. 

Glanvill. llANUlF DE, cliief-jiistieiary of 
England in tlie reign of Henry II., and author of 
tlie earliest treatise on the laws of England, the 
Truciatus dc Legihns ct Cons%ictudinibns Angliw, 
which wa.s eoniiiosed about the year 1181. It 
treats of the forms of procedure in use in the Aula 
Jlegis or King's Court, over which he tiresided, and 
consists of ftairteen hook.s. It was first printed in 
tlie year l,55i; and the ho.st edition, with a trans- 
lation, of it is tliat hy Sir Travers Twiss (Piecord 
Publication, 1890). I'he treatise clo.sely- resembles 
the Bcottisli Eegiiim Majestutem, whicfi, however, 
it is now generally agreed, is of later date than 
the Tmetuius. Glanvill was born at Stratford in 
Sull'olk, but in wliat year is not known ; in 1175 he 
raised a body- of knights to iiglit against William 
the Lion of Scotland, 'and in 1180 became jti.stioiai'y 
of all England. Being removed from this office by- 
Piicliard I, on ]ii.s acce.s.sion, Glanvill took the cross, 
and died at the siege of Acre (1100). 

Glaii’rtllC) B.tETHOLOiiEus HE. See Excr- 

CLOP.EDIA, 

GlaptllOVlie, Hexey, a minor dramatist in the 
period of decadence that followed the Elizabethan, 
of whose life nothing whatever is known save that 
he flom-islied between the years 1639 and 1643, was 
a friend of Cotton and Lovelace, wrote a few- 
fair poems and five plays — Alhertus Wallenstein, 
a tragedy- ; Argalus and Parthenin, a poetical 
dramatisation of part of the Arcadia; two comedies, 
The Hollander and Wit in a Constaile ; and Love's 
Privilege, a tragico-comedy. Mr Eulleii, on duhiou.s 
internal evidence, attributes to liini also The Lady 
Mother. Glapthorne’s dramatic faculty is but 
feeble, and it was hardly a kindness to his memory- 
to reprint his works (2 vols. 1874), which long 
encumbered the book-.stalis. Nor was it wi.se 
of his anony-mnus editor to try to eke out our 
slender knowledge of his life liy irrelevant ' and 
imedifying details about one George Glapthovne 
of TYliittlesea, tvho need not even have been a 
relative. 

Giants, a canton of Switzerland, hounded by- 
tlie cantons of St Gall, the Grisons, Uri, and Schwy-z, 
with an area of 2664 sq. m,, and (1880) 34,213 
inhabitants, of w-hom four-liftlis belong to the Ee- 
forined Church. It is an Alpine region, trenched 
hy- tlie valley- of the Liuth nr Limiiiat and its lateral 
vales, and rising in its south-western corner, in the 
’TSdi peak, to an altitude of 11,887 feet. Tlie 
climate is very severe, and only one-fifth of tlie 
land is ai'able. The rearing of cattle and the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods are the chief 
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occupationii of the iieople. The green cheese 
called Schahziger is wholly made here, and it and 
other agiicultural products are exported. The 
constitution is dra^vn on hroad democratic lines. 
Full freedom of the press, of religion, of industry, 
and of trade pi'evails. The capitad of the canton is 
the town of Glarua (5330 inhabitants in 1880), 43 
miles SE. of Zurich hy rail. It was founded by an 
Iiish monk, Fridolin, in the end of the 5th cen- 
tury. Zwingli was pastor here from 1506 to 1516. 
Glarus, having been peopled by German settlers, 
passed after various changes into the possession of 
tlie dukes of Austria, but ultimately secured its 
independence hy the victories of Niifela in 1.352 and 
1388. In 1450 it joined the Swiss Confederation. 

Glas, Joiix. See Glassites. 

Glasgow, the industrial metropolis of Scotland 
and the most populous city in Great Britain next 
to London, Is situated on the banks of the Clyde in 
the lower ward of the county of Lanark, and over- 
flows in its suburbs into the two neighbouring 
counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton. Twenty- 
two miles below is Greenock, where the river 
spreads out into a great estuaiy, the Firth of 
Clyde. It is within a nine liouns’ railway jouniej 
of London, the distance being 405^ miles, and is 
about an hour’s run (45 miles) from Edinburgh. 
The city in extent is about 31 miles from north to 
south, and the extreme length is 5 miles from 
east to we.st, the area of the municipality being 
6111J acres. In reckoning area and population, 
however, the ring of burghs wliich have since the 
passing of the ‘ Lindsay ’ Burgh Act sprung up 
around and almost hemmed in Glasgow ought to 
he taken into consideration, as these hurglia have 
been formed hy the overflow of tire population from 
the city proper, and are thus essentially parts of 
Glasgow. The population therefore, taking this 
basis, oonsiderahly exceeds 750,000. According to 
the census of 1881, the inhabitants within the 
municipal boundaries iiumhered 511,415, tlie popula- 
tion of the nine suburban burghs now existing was 
then 147,838, and in non-huvghal suburban areas 
there were 33,069 inhabitants, making a total 
population of 692,322. The population of Glasgow 
in 1801 was 77,385, and the increase during this 
century is greater in Glasgow than in any other 
European city. 

The origin of tlie name Glasgow is a subject 
which has been imich disputed, and is still at best 
a mere matter of conjecture. From the position 
of the original settlement on the hanks of the 
Molendinar, which stream flowed to the Clyde 
through a dark ravine, it has been argued that 
the name means ‘dark glen.’ A more favourite 
interpretation, however, is based on the fact that 
a village actually existed on the present site of 
the city prior to the settlement of Kentigern, 
and that it was called Cleschu, whicli name hy a 
series of natural changes in time came to he written 
Glasglm or Glasgow. This conclusion is probably 
correct, and admits easily enough of the meaning 
deduced from it — viz. that in Celtic Glas signifies 
‘green,’ and cnor p'/w ‘dear,’ thus making the com- 
bination Glasgow mean the beloved green spot. 

Glasgow does not occupy an important place in 
the early history of Scotland. As an archieiiiscopal 
seat, and suhset^uently as a centre of Covenanting 
activity, it has a prominence in religious affairs ; 
but as an industrial city its history can hardly he 
dated further hack than the Union of 1707. 'This 
event opened up to the town— the most favourably 
situated in Scotland for the enterprise — an immense 
trading prospect with America, and roused in its 
inhabitants the extraordinary mercantile activity 
which has been its leading feature ever since. And 
yet the city of Glasgow is a very old one. It was 


about 560 a.d. that the half-mytliical St Kentigern 
(q.y.) or Mungo establislied himself on the hank.s 
of the Molendinar, and appeared as the apostle of 
Christianity to the rude Celts of Strathclyde. 
There he built his little wooden church on the very 
spot where now rise.s the venerable cathedral. 
From this date for five hundred years the history 
of the settlement hy the Clyde i.s a blank. The 
chm-eh disappeared from history, and if the village 
wliich liad clustered round it and grown under the 
fostering care of the clergy still remained, it was a 
place of no importance. In the year 1115 the 
Prince of Cumbria, afterwards David I. of Scot- 
land, ordered an investigation to he made into 
the lands and churches in the hi.shoprie of Glasgow, 
and from the deed still existing of that date it 
is evident that a cathedral had been previously en- 
dowed. In 1116 the diocese was restored, and when 
David a few years after became king of Scotland 
he gave to the .see of Glasgow the lands of Partick, 
besides restoring to it much of the property of which 
it had been despoiled. In 1124 lie also gifted 
money for tlie purpose of building a church, which 
was dedicated m 1136, and afterwaids enriched hy 
many royal and private donations. Between 1175 
and 1178 Jocelyn, Bishop of Gla.sgow, received 
authority from ’Vl’illiam tlie Lion to ‘ have and 
hold ’ a burgh in the neighbourhood of the cathe- 
dral. Alexander II. supported Glasgow in a con- 
flict of jurisdiction with Kutherglen, and bestowed 
on it the riglits of trade throughout the kingdom. 
Robert tlie Bruce confirmed to the bishop the vari- 
ous charters granted to him, and James II. pro- 
hibited Renfrew and Rutherglen from exacting toll 
‘by water or by land’ within its territories. In 
1450 the city was erected into a regality which 
gave the bishop tlie highest jurisdiction the crown 
could bestow on n subject-superior, and within the 
same year the university was constituted under 
a bull of Pope Nicholas V., whicli was confirmed 
three years later hy a letter of privilege.^ from the 
king and a cliarter from the bishop and chapter. 

In 1464 reference i.s made to one John Stewart 
as the first provost that was in tlie city of Glasgow. 
After that date the magi.stiales are described as 
provost and bailies ; and, though it is not recorded 
Iiow they were elected at that time, in 1476 James 
III. authorised the ruling bishop in Glasgow to 
elect so many bailies, .sergeants, and other officers 
as were needed within tlie city, and to appoint 
a provost, all to hold office during Ids pleasure. 
This unsatisfactory mode of procedure continued 
in force till 1687, when the whole of the clmrcii 
lands were annexed to the crown, and several 
months later granted to AValter, Cunniiendator of 
Blantyre, in feu for payment to the crown of £500 
Scots annually. Along with other privileges, 
Blantj're and the Duke of Lennox both cfaiuied the 
right of choosing the provost and bailies of the 
hiirgli, which privilege had been taken from the 
cluu-oh. James VI. m 1600 conveyed to Lennox 
that right ; hut five years later the' city itself was 
authorised to have the freedom of election of its 
own magistrates, and iii 1611 this authority was 
confirmed hy act of parliament — not, however, 
Avithout the stipulation tliat both the church and 
Lennox should reserve the riglit to iulluence the 
election. Glasgow therefore did not Lilly receive 
the po.sition of a royal burgh till 1 636, w lieu it ivas 
incorporated into one free royal burgh, with the 
fi'eedom of the Clyde from the bridge of Glasgow to 
the Clochstane in the Firth of Clyde. At the time 
of the CommonAvealth the Glasgow citizens made a 
strenuous effort to effect the union of England and 
Scotland; but the death of CroniAvell and sub- 
sequent re.storation of Charles II. delayed it, and 
materially hindered tlie active trade hetAveen the 
tAA’o countries Avhich tlio policy of the Protector had 
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inaugiii'ated. The city in 1656 is described as a 
‘ very noate burghe toun — one of the most consider- 
ablest burghs in (Scotland, as well for the structure 
as trade of it ; ’ and the same writer commends the 
‘mercantile genius of the people.’ 

As early as 1516 trades in Glasgow were form- 
ing into guilds, but it was not till 1672 that 
the letter of guildry, adjusted in 1605, was con- 
firmed by parliament, which put an end to 
the perpetual dispute.^ between the merchants’ 
ami the trades’ guilds. These two classes still 
exist, the former being represented liy the Mer- 
chants’ House, and the latter by the Trades’ 
House, the heads of whieli, the dean of guild and 
the deacon-convener respectively, have been since 
1711 constituent members of the town-council. 
In 1833 all the complicated ari'angements in con- 
nection with municipal elections were set aside 
by the Burgh Reform Act, and the number of 
councillors in Glasgow was fixed at thirty, over 
and above the dean of guild and tlie Ileacnn- 
conveuer. Since then the number of magistrates 
and couneillors has increased with the increase of 
the city boundaries. As constituted in 1890, the 
town-council has forty-eiglit memher.-i elected h.y 
the citizens— three for each of the sixteen ward's 
of the city — with the addition of the dean of guild 
and the deaoou-convener of trades. The council 
elects the Lord Provost, ten bailies, a bailie of the 
River and Firth of Clyde, and other otfieers. The 
city is represented in parliament by .seven members 
fur as many dilferent electoral divisions ; and the 
snhurhaii division.s, Govan and Partick, also each 
return a luemhor. 

The corporation of Glasgow, .since it became a 
popularly elected one, lias carried tlirouoh great 
operations for the improvement of the city. By 
ite various departments, each controlled by com- 
mittoes from tlie general council, the lighting, 
cleansing, water-supply, &c. are administered. In 
connection with the water-supply, the corpoiution 
in 1864-59 constructed immense works for a supply 
of water uneipialled in the kin vdoiiij bringingit from 
Loch Katrine, a distance of .34 miles. The water 
is conveyed by aqueduct and piping to a reservoir, 
70 aeres in area, about 7 miles from Glasgow, 
where it is filtered and distributed by pipes over 
the city. The average daily distribution now 
exceeds- 40 million gallon,'-. The cost of the con- 
struction of these works, including the price paid 
to the previously existing water companies, hn-s 
been £2,350,000 ; and in 1889-90 works were in 
process of oousbruction at a furtlier expenditure of 
£1,000,000, for raising the supply of the city to 
100 million gallons daily. The valuation of the 
city in 1855, tlie first year of the Lands Valuation 
Act, was ,£1,362,168; in 1870 it was £2,126,324; 
and in 1889 it reached £3,401,790. 

The liglitiug of the city al.so forms one of the 
municipal departments, the corporation having 
acquired powers to pureluise the properties of the 
two gas companies wliich formerly supplied Glas- 
gow and its suburbs. At the present time over 
2300 million cubic feet of gas per annum is 
supplied to the public ; tlie capital expenditure on 
the various works amounted m 1889 to £610,000, 
and the annual revenue i.s £390,000. Between 1866 
and 1890 the town-coiineil as the City Improve- 
ment Trust .spent turn millions sterling on objects 
such as are indicated by its title, and at present 
that body iiolds property valued at over half a 
million of money. Of thoroughfares in Glasgow 
there are about 200 luiles, and the Clyde is within 
the burgh spanned by ten bridges, of which three 
are railway viaducts and two suspension bridges 
for foot-passengers. Parliamentary sanction was 
obtained in 1889 for constructing a tunnel for foot 
and vehicular traffic under the river at the harbour. 


Throughout the city there are upwards of 100 miles 
of main-sewers, the largest — in brick — being 6 feet 
in diameter, and the smallest 2 feet. 

Of buildings possessing liistorical interest Glas- 
gow is cons 2 ricuou.sly destitute, witli the very notable 
exception of the cathedral, which is a fine example 
of the Early English Gothic stvle of aiebiteoture. 
It was begun by Bishop Jocelyn about 1197, to 
replace the church built in 1 136 by Bishop John 
Acliaius, which had been destroyed by fire. The 
structure was largely added to by BLslioirs Bonding- 
ton and Lauder, and was practically brought to it.s 
present form by Bishop Cameron in 1446. It was 
saved from injury in the fit of iconoclastic zeal 
wbieli foUowetl the Reforniation by the activity 
of tlie Glasgow craftsmen, and afterwards, from 
time to time, was oarefidly repaired by the Pro- 
testant archbishops wlio governed the see until 
the Revolution. Tlie catliedral is in length from 
east to west 319 feet, and in widtli 63 feet. It 
w-as designed to he in the form of a cross, but the 
transepts were nev'er erected. From the centre 
rises a tower, surmounted by a graceful &irire, 225 
feet in height. The most famous part of the 
building is the so-called crypt under the choir, 
wliicli for elaborate de.signing, and riohne,ss of 
ornamentation on pillars, groining, and doors, 
stands unrivalled amongst similar structures iii 
Britain. Properly speaking, however, it is not a 
ciyjit, but a lower churcli formed to take advan- 
tage of the ground sloiiing eastward towards the 
bed of the Mnlendinar. About 1854, under the 
direction of the government, tlie building' was 
repaired and renewed, its general cliaraoter being 
scriijnilonsly maintained. At the same time the 
ancient tower and consistory hnnse on the west 
face of the catliedial were removed. Since then 
a serie.s of .stained-glass windows has been iirovided, 
mo.stly by Munich artists. 

Tlie city chambers opened in 1889, built at 
a cost of £530,000, forjn an architectural feature 
of great importance, and occupy a promiueiit posi- 
tion, lillino the east side of Georee Sqiiai-e. The 
Royal Exchange, a handsome huildmg ornamented 
with colonnades of Corinthian pillars, contains a 
newsroom 122 feet in length by 60 feet broad. In 
the building of churches Glasgow has made 
great strides during the last thirty years, so that 
probably no other town in the United Kingdom 
lias done more in this respect, and the ecclesi- 
astical bnilding.s of all denominations I’ie with 
each other in the elegance of their adornment. 
The architecture of mani' of the banks and other 
public buildings is varied in style and rich in detail, 
and the post-office buildings, of which the founda- 
tion-stone was laid by the Prince of Wales in 1876, 
though .severely jilain and mnssive, deserve mention 
for their great size and perfect planning. Not with- 
out reason, indeed, Glasgow has been called one of 
the best-built cities of tlie empire ; its streets are 
well laid out and spacious, and tlie bouses wbicli 
line tbein are substantially built of excellent stone 
wbicli is quarried in abundance around the city, 

Glasgow is especially well iirovided with public 
liarks, having three beautifully planned pleasure- 
grounds in different districts of the city, besides the 
Glasgow Green — a wide exjiamse along the north 
bank of the river — all of which are maintained by 
the tomi-council as a Parks and Galleries Trust. 
The statues in Glasgow are not numerous, though 
some of them are veiy line. The equestrian statue 
of Wellington stands opposite the Royal Exchange, 
and that of William III. at the east end of Argyle 
Street, near the site of the old cross. The greatest 
number of monumental statues are in George 
Square, where in addition to the equestrian statues 
of the Queen eand the late Prince Consort are to he 
found figures of James Watt, Sir Walter Scott, 
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Robeit Bums, DaMtl Ln ingitone, .Sii John Mooie, 
Loid Cl'S de ( the la^'t tn o being nati\ ea of the city), 
and othtis 

The Gla-ignM and AVe-t of Scotland Teclimcal 
Collet's na-' foiiiied iii ]bS6 hi the am d^aiiiatioii 
of SGieial institutions (mduding the aits de^ait 
inent of bideison^ f idleje fj i ) uiidei a scheme 
foi miil.attil bi tlip Ediu itional Endowments Com 
mission It h IS oi oi 200(J students attendin,' its 
ilai and eiening classes It pi o\ ides suitable 
education foi those wlio wish to t|ualifj themselies 
foi following ane indiistiial pm suit, and ti tins 
teiclieis foi technical schools ht Mungo s College, 
diting fiom 1889, has faculties in meditine and 
law , and the medical elepaitment of Aiideisons 
f ollege is a sepaiate siliool St Afaigiiet s f ollege 
Is foi women The Tiee Cliui eh College possesses 
conspicuous huililiiigs , and mention should aCo he 
made of the Noinul Schools and ot the School of 
Alts and Haldanes Acadeiiij Of the second ii> 
schools in Glasgow the pimciiial is the High 
School — a sunual of the ancient gi immai 
school of the cite — which is unilei the man ige 


meut of the school bnaid Othei schools of a like 
standing aie the (slasgow and the Kelv inside 
acatlemies, hoth laij,e and elhcienth managed, 
while, iichh endowed fioiu the Hutcheson Tiust, 
two sthouls toi hoes and giils pioeido at a eeij 
loev late a tlioiou,^hle good secondaiy education 
Scatteied thiougliout all the diatiicts of the town 
aie the element iie schools of the Loud, 07 in 
mimliei, eeith i te ichui„ stall, eeclusiee of the 
inasteis of the Hi„h School, of ISU, and scholais 
on the loll to the mxnihei of 01,803, eeith an 
aeciage attendance of 8d pei cent 
t nfoitimatele , the citj is eutiielj destitute of 
(me biuldin^s eehulle dee oted to lihiaie piiiposes 
Theie is no fiee lending lilnaiy m the town, hut 
theie me seeeial gieat collections eehicli iimj he 
used flee of chaige as consulting liliiaues ‘ Of 
these the IMitchell Lihiai>, eeliieh is iiiuhn coipoia 
tion mmiagpuicnt, contains ovei 70,000 eoliimcs; 
iml the jStiiliiigs and Cla'gow I’lihho lalnaiy 
contains about fa 000 e oliimes Baillies Liliiaij 
IS undei tlie same loof The umeeisitj has a 
lihiaie of 170,000 eolumes, among eeliioh mmibei 
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me many notable eeamples of Caxtont, and 
Pjnsous and othei loth centnij' pimting , hut 
the lihiaij is onle aeailahle to alumm of the 
umveisit) The Atheiia'iim includes a iieeesiooin, 
magazine loom, and a lihiai> of 12,000 eolumes 
Of suhsciiption lending lihiaiies theie is au abuud 
ance m the cite, and jiiivate libiaues aie to be 
found in such laige iiiiiiiheis as to fonu a distiiic 
tiee featuie The publishing of liool'vS and news 
papeis has of late been moie laigelv dee eloped 
Glasgow has two daily nmiimig newspapeis, tlnee 
ceeiiiiig, and about a dozen eeeekly neeespapeis 
and peiiodieals, and one oi te\o monthlies jVu 
indiistiial inusenm has been instituted in the city 
m which a consideiahle collection, especialle in 
the iiatuial histoij depmtment, is now displajed 
It IS snppoited iindei the Paiks and Gallenes 
Tiust, as me also the Coipoiation Gallenes of Ait, 
a collection of pictiues and statnaiy acquiied 
paith' by ]iurchase, hut iiioie laigele by donation 
and bequest The gallenes contain aeeie valuable 
senes of old Dutch masteis, and theie is a noble 
statue of Pitt he Flaxman 
With benevolent and chai itable institutions the 


cite 1 ' iichly endow eel In addition to nuiuoious 
hospitals and dispensaues foi special diseases, theie 
aie thiee geneial iiilnm.ines, which among them 
aceommodate iipwaufs of one thousand patients 
These aie the Itoeal Inhimaij in the noith east 
distnet, the AA'^esteni Inlinnaiv adjoining the 
Lmeeisite, and tin ATctona Inlumaie in the 
Queens Paik, South .Side They aie all mam 
taineil In lohmtaij coiitnbutioiis and hefjuests 
Tlnee magniheeiit tenninaliailwaj stations luing 
tiathc to the heait of the town, lespeetnelj toim 
mg the headqiiaiteis of the tlnee gieat Scotch lines 
— the Caledonian, the Glasgow and .South Wostein, 
ami tlio NoiLli Biitish St Enoch’s Station, the 
teiiinnns of the Glasgow and South AA^'estein, is 
modelled on the plan of .St Pancias , the Cential 
Station IS the headquaiteis of the Caledonian, 
The Undei nioimd llaileeaj (1886), in coimecLion 
with the Noith Biitisli system, and the Citj 
Union hue aftoid eeeiy facility foi lapid tnaeei 
Imn into neaily eeeiy quaitei of the town, 
and in 1889-00 theie was undei oonsti notion 
an nndeigionnd sestem connected with the Gale 
tloniau Hallway, passing thiough the busiest and 
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most populous distiicts Oiiginatnig uitli tlie coi 
lioiation authoiities, tlie luiining of tiaiHcais m 
Glasgow has pio\ed a gieat success, and theie 
is nou tluougliottt tlie eit> as elhcient a su\iLe in 
tills lespecfc as in ain otliei city in the lvni,,ilnni, 
iiliile the length of ilouhle lines is 31 miles 
Vnothei means of tiaiisit is found in the inagnili 
cent fleet of iiiei steaineis, 11111011 aie noted foi 
speed, coiiifoit, and ele^^ance of appointment, and 
altoid a lapid and easi means of access to all the 
A\estein Highlands and Islands, thus making Glas 
goiv the metiopolis of the West Tiio of the foie 
most of these ‘ floating jialaces ’ me the Cohimhct 
and tlie Loul of the Isles, the foiniei of iihich 
attains a speed of 22 miles an hoiii, and can 
accomiiiodate 2000 passeiigeis on its dailj jouinej 
of IbO miles 

The iiiei Clyde (q i ] has liuii a chief souice of 
the gieat piospeiiti of Glis^ou, and it is to the 
Liedib of Glasgow citi/ens tint to then enteipiise 
its iitilitj has licen almost tieated hi the gigantic 
umksof naiiowing the channel and dieil„iiig so 
tint what iiithiii the meiiiiii 5 of pusons still 
alne i\as a stieaiu oiei iihieli one could uade has 
now become a channel capable of alloiiiiig ships 
11 Inch diaw 24 feet of iiatei to iide at anclioi 
Tlie qii.ijage of the haihoiii and docks fioin the 
llinoiiuelaM extends to oiei 11,000 lineal jauls, 
and the iiatei space coieis 154i acies, 'iihile 
feuice IbT'i tiio giaiing doclsS liaie haeii pioiided 
c ip ilile of accommoilating the laigest uicioan 
tile stcaiueis alio it Un the u\ei and hailimu 
the ( hde ition liust has spent about 

eleven millions stoiliii^ and the annu il levemie 
in 1880 exceeded i 100,000 , ivhile the customs 
leienne of the poit amounted to iiioie tliaii 
il, 000, 000 The piinujial featiiie of the* Clide 

hojoncl the hailioiii is the gieat sluphuildiug and 
iiniine eng'ineeiiny jaids vvliieh line its sides, and 
ivhicli have lloiiusUed since the second quaitei of 
this ceiitiiij The pioiieois of these indiistiics — 
tlie Napieis, Chailes Iiiindolpli, John Lhlen, ikc — 
liav e a IV oihl vv ide fame Thev launched fiom then 
1 udsthe most peifeet examples of naval aicliitec 
tuie and eiigineeiiiig' skill of then day, and then 
&iicces-,ois at the piesent dav ampl\ iiiilmlil that 
lepiitation bv the maivels of naval aicliiteetuie, 
svii il as the Lti iti la, the Cdj of Nm Yoik, and the 
titi/ of Pm IS The gneatost tonnage liunehcd 
Hi any ^ eai on the Civ de vv as 410, 0(10 m 1883 
since that qieuiid the nmiiial output has been about 
200,000 tons jeail) , but in 1889 tlie tonnage 
built was iipivaids of 300,000 tons To the success 
of tlie little Comet, the eailiest tiadiiig sleamslup 
in the Old Woild, ivliieh began to plj betiveen 
Glasgovi and Gieenock in 1812, may he tiaced 
the gieat dev elopiueiit of shipbuilding and shipping 
on the Clyde 

Blit anothei faetoi in the indiistnal piospeiity 
of the citv IS the fact that it is built ovei a 
coalheld iieli in seams of iionstoiie Glasgoii is 
exceptional ni liai mg blast fuinaces actually ivithiu 
its miinioipal bounds It iv as in the neigliboniliood 
of the cit\ that the fust expeiiments iv itli Neilson’s 
hot blast in non fuinaces, patented in 1828, iveie 
made, and the eoonomj tlieieliy eftected developed 
the non iiidiistiv so lapidly in (Tl.asgoii as to 
distance foi a hmgpeiiou all coiiiiietition Gieat 
foiges, ivitli povveifiil steam liaimneis and othei 
aqiphaiicea, the making of steam tubes, hoilei iiiak 
iiig, loconiotiv e engine building, siigai iiiaohinen , 
and geneial engineeung aie among the most im 
poitant indiistnal featines of the citj 

Bleaching and calico punting iieie established in 
Glasgoiv in 1738, neaily thiity jeais eailiei tlian 
m Lanoashne The dyeing of Tuikeyied iias 
inaiiguiated m 1785 as a Biitish industiy by 
tivo Glasgow citizens. Hand Dale and Geoige 


M'Intosh — the coloui being known foi a long 
tune as Dale’s led , and this hianoli of tiade liis 
developed m Glasgow and the neighbouihood to 
an extent unequalled in any otliei nianufactiiuiig 
centic In Glisgoii, also, bleaching iiowdei (cbloi 
ide of lime) was discoveiedin 1798 by Mi Chailes 
Tennant, who tlieieliy laid the foundation of the 
gigantic St Kollox ciiemieal ivoiks, and gave the 
hist impetus to cbenucal wnika geneiallj These, 
along with the spiiiimig and iv caving indiistiies 
which have lieeii centied m the gieat city factoiies 
since the inventions of Aikwii^lit, Cailwnght, and 
otlieis siipeiseded hand loom weaving, have foi the 
jiast centuiv allouled employ nieiit foi a gieat pio 
poi tion of the population of the tow n 

TheUmilhsiti or Glasgow was founded on 
7th Jannaiy 1450-51 by Bishoji Tnuilinll, who 
pi oenied ahull of latificatioii fioiii Pope Nicholas V 
In 1460 James, hist Loitl Ilaimiton, endowed a 
college on the site — in the densest pait of the Hi^^li 
Stieet— of the late binldings, the oldei poitions of 
vvliieli weio elected hetiveen ]lil2 and 1656 Queen 
Maij bestowed on the iimveisitj 13 aoies of 
adjacent giomul In 1577 James VI giaiited 
ineieased funds in a new chaitei In 1864 the 
umveisity hnilJings and adjacent lands wcie sold 
fill £100,000, and handsome new hiiildiiigs, designed 
ii\ Sii G Gilheit Seott iveie elected at Giliiuiie 
hill, oieilnnking the Vest End I'aik, and opened 
111 1S70 The total cost was about £470,000, of 
nhieli £120,000 was gianted hv jiailianient, and 
ahov e £250,000 Mibscuhed and otlieiwise obtained, 
chiellv in {>! isgow Eoi the election of a common 
lull the Muqins of Butt gav e £40,000 , a bequest 
of £60,000 by Chaiks Kaiulolph was utilised m 
completin„ the iiiuldmgs , £5000 bequeathed lij 
Aiuliew CnnmiighaiiiB w eiit to conqilete the spue 
111 1888, and a stndi nts’ nninn w as elected bj Di 
MTntiie, and opened in 1888, at a cost of inoie 
than ioOOO 

Clicun, Uffiir bewei s, Dcr/tccs — The ofiice heaieis 
of the iinivuisitj consist of a Chantellw, Eectni, 
Piincipal, and Dean of Faculties The clianctlloi 
holds his olhee foi life, and was foiraeily elected 
hj the senate, hut since 1875 he is elected by the 
geneial council, the lectoi is elected tiieimialh bj 
the matiiculated students, who aie divided, accuid 
mg to then jihite of hiitli, into foul nations — 
Glnttiima ( Lanai kshiie), Timisfoiihmui (Lcotland 
noith of tlie luntli), Itothscuma {Butesline, Iten 
fiewshiie, and Ayislme), loudomuna (all othei 
places) In the nmversitj theie aie foni f.icul 
ties Alts, viitli 10 chaiis, Dninitj, having 4 
chaiis. Law, icqiieseuted hj only 2 chans and 
2 lectuiesjups , and Medicine, to wfiicli is attached 
12ch<aiis, besides lectin esliips The ilegieesgianled 
aie Mastei of Ails (hi A ), Baclieloi of Science 
(B &c ), Dootoi of tioieiico (D Sc ), Doctoi of Medi- 
cine (M D ), Mastei of bmgeiy (0 M ), Bachelcii 
of Divinity (15 D), Baclieloi of Law (11 L ), 
Bacheloi of Laws (LL B ), Doctoi of Diviiiity 
(D D ), and Doctoi of Law s (LL D ), the last tvv o 
being honoiaij The iiuiieisiti also giants ceitifi 
cates as Liteiates in Aits (LA) to candidates who 
hav'e attended two sessions, and ceitilicates of 
vaiions giades to women and students not attending 
iimieisity classes, on the lesults of local examina 
tioiis , besides IV Inch it has instituted a diploma foi 
teaclieis The nniiihei of niatiiciilnted students 
m 1870-71 was 1279, in 1888-89 they nuiiiheied. 
2104, of whom theie weiem the Faculty of Aits 968, 
Theology, 92, Medicine, 784 , and Law, 194 The 
students leside outside the college walls, and those 
in ceitain classes of the Faculty of Aits weai scailet 
goivns The nniveisitjg conjointly with that of 
zlbeideen, letinns onenienihei to pailianient 

Bwmiies and Exhibitions — Theie aieiipwaids 
of 300 buisaiies foi students still attending lectuies. 
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ranging; in value from £6 to £80 ; and rvith exhibi- 
tions, fellowships, and scholarships (besides 9 com- 
mon to Glasgow with the other Scottish univer- 
sities), the amount distributed yearly exceeds 
£8000. Of the latter the most valuable are the 
four Clark scliolar.ships, founded in 1872, and each 
worth £200 a year. The oldest are the Snell exhi- 
bition.s, founded by John Snell, a native of Aynshire, 
who in 1677 presented to the university a landed 
estate, for the purpo.se of supporting at Balliol 
College, Oxford, ten students who had previously 
studied at Glasgow. Owing to the rise in the value 
of land, the foundation was made to maintain 14 
exhibitioners, who were each to receive £110 a year 
for live yeai's ; but at present the yearly stiiiend is 
only £80, with an arrangement that the total .sum, 
£400, may be paid within three years. Several men 
who have risen to great eminence went to Oxford 
on Snell exhibitions ; among whom juaj' be named 
Adam Smitb, Sir William Hamilton, Archbishop 
Tait, Principal Shairp, and Lord President Inglis. 

Libraries, Mnseu MS, tbr . — The libraiy was founded 
prior to the Reformation, and now contains about 
175,000 volumes. It is supported by an annual 
grant of £707 from the Treasury, graduation fee.s, 
the contributinirs of students, &c. Subsidiary 
librarie.s are attached to several of the cl.a.s.ses, the 
books being selected with a view to the subjects 
treated of in eiucli class. In July 1781 the cele- 
brated Dr William Hunter of London framed a will, 
leaving to the ])riuei]ial and profe.s.sors of the univer- 
sity his splendid collection of books, coins, medals, 
anil anatomical preparations ; and for the accom- 
modation and conservation of these a building was 
erected in 1804 ; but they are now located in the 
new university. The university also possesses an 
observatory, and has certain rights m Glasgow 
botanical garden ; and several of the profe.ssors have 
collections of apparatus attached to their classes, 
illustrative of the courses delivered. 

Eminent Frufessors and Students. — Amon" the 
men of eminence who have taught or studied in the 
university are Bishop William Elphinstone, John 
Major, John Spottiswoode, Andrew Melville, James 
Melville, Robert Boyd of Troohrig, John Cameron, 
Zachary Boyd, lloljert Baillie : James Dalrymple, 
first Viscount of Stair ; ( lilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; Dr .John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
Dr Robert Simsou, Fr.anci,s Hutche.son, Dr William 
Hunter, Tobias Smollett, Dr John Moore, Dr Adam 
Smith, Dr Thomas Reid, Dr William Cullen, Dr 
Jo.seph Black, Dr Matthew Baillie, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Francis Jeffrey, John Gibson Lockhart, Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir Daniel Saudford, and 
Archbishop Tait. 

See John iPUre, A View of the Oita of Glasgovj 
(Glasgow, 1736); Jolin Gibson, The History of (rlaai/oio 
{ 8vo, Glasgow, 1779 ) ; Andrew Brorvn, History of Glasyow 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1796-97 ) ; James Cleland, Annals of Glasgow 
(8vo, 1829); Dr Gordon, Glasghu Facies (2 vols. 8vo, 
1872); Andrew Maogeorge, Old Glasgow (4to, 1880 ; 3d 
ed. 1888 ) ; George MacGregor, The History of Glasgow 
(8vo, 1881) ; Andrew Wallace, Skctok of the History of 
Glasgow; also Glasgow Past and Present, by ‘Senex’ 
and others (8vo, 1882; 3 vols. 4to, 1884). 

Glass (Anglo-Saxon gUes)is essentially a com- 
bination of silica with some alkali or alkaline eavtli, 
sncli as lime, barytes, &o. Generally .speaking, it 
is understood to be a silicate of soda, or a combina- 
tion of silica or flint with one or more of the salts 
of sodium, with the addition of certain metallic 
oxides, as explained on page 239. 

History. — The invention of ^a.ss dates fi'om the 
earliest antiquity, and the honour of its discovery 
lias been contested by several nations. As the 
oldest known specimens are Egyptian, its inven- 
tion may with great probability be attributed to 
that people. It is mentioned as early as the 5th or 


6tli dynasty, about 3300 B.C., and called hashnu, 
the Coptic hijni; articles made of it are repre-sented 
in the tombs of the period ; while its fabrication 
is depicted in sejuilchres of the 12th dyna.sty — i.e. 
about 2600 B.C. The glass of Egypt was generally 
opaque, rarely transparent, and always coloured, 
the article.s made of it being of small size, and 
principally for adornment, as heads, vases, snuall 
figures, and objects for inl.aying into wood or otlier 
material. Specimens exist of this gla.ss bearing 
the name of the queen Hatasn of the IStli dynasty, 
ami vases of blue glass, with wavy lines in white, 
light-blue, yellow, black, red, and green, of that 
and a later age, have been discovered. The 
LgJ'ptians also sueces.sfully imitated precious and 
otlier stones in glass — as emeralds, lapis-lazuli, 
turquoises, jaspers, onyx, ami ob.sidian. Trans- 
parent glass, indeed, does not appear earlier in 
Egj'pt than the 26tli dynasty, about 660 B.C., when 
bottles and a few other nbject.s were made of it. 

Under the native Pbaraubs, Egyptian glass 
seems to have been extensively exported to Greece 
and Italy, and its reputation still continued under 
the Ptolemies, when the fnrnace.s of Alexandria 
produced glass vases of nniiiberle.ss shapes and 
considerable size. Egypt retained the pre-eminence 
in the maiinfactnre of glass under the Romans, the 
sand of Alexandria being indispensable for the 
finest qualities, and it exported glass to Rome. 
Hadrian, on bis visit, was struck with the activ- 
ity of tlie inanufaotiire, and sent to his friend, 
the Consul Servianus, one of the vases, called alio- 
smites, or ‘ opalescent ; ’ and the Roman writers 
mention with admiration the melting, turning, 
and engraving of Egyptian glass. The art of 
glass-making, in fact, has never become extinct 
in Egypt, the Fatimite Califs having issued glass 
coins in the 10th and 11th centuries, and heaiitiful 
lamps of glas,s enamelled on the surface with various 
colours having been made in the 14tli century. 

After the Egyptians, the people of autiijuity 
most renowned for glass were the Plicuniciaus, 
who were its legendary inventors. Certain of their 
merchants, says Pliny, returning in a ship laden 
with natron or soda, and having been compelled 
by stormy weatlier to land on a sandy tract under 
Mount Cnrniel, placed their cooking-pots on lumps 
of nation on the sand, which, fused by the heat of 
the fire, formed the liist glas.s. This statement, in- 
troduced by Pliny himself ivitli faina cst, points 
only to the great .antiquity of the art among the 
Pha:nician.s, for the occurrence i.s a simple impos.si- 
bility. Sidon, indeed, was early celebr.ated for her 
glass-wares made of the sand brought down from 
Mount Carmel to the mouth of the river Belus. 
The nature, however, of the earliest Phconician 
glass is unknown, unless the opaque little vases of 
the toilet found in the toinhs of Greece and Italy, 
and the beads of the same discovered in the har- 
rows and tunuili of tlie old Celtic and Teutonic 
tribes were import.s of the Phconicians. It is cer- 
tain that at a \’ery early period tlie manufactures 
of the Phtcnioinus were widely distrilmted over the 
Mediterranean coast, and even readied the shores 
of_ Britain, where they were exchanged for the 
mineral wealth of Cornwall. The vases of Sidon 
wereliighly esteemed at Rome under the Antonines, 
fragments of bowls of blue and amber glass, with 
the names of the Sidonian glass-makers, Artas and 
Irenmus, stamped in Latin and Greek, having been 
found in the ruins. 

From these two centres, Egypt and Phcenicia, 
it is probable that a knowledge of the art radiated, 
and was transplanted into neigbbonring countries 
with the growth of civilisation. The manufacture, 
it might be inferred, was early established in 
Assyria, for in bis excavations at Nimrud Mr 
Layard unearthed with other glass reraaius a vase 
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of white glass having -stamped or inscribed on it a 
lion and the name of Sargon, who reigned 722 n.c. 
But this specimen may have been hroiight from 
Sid on ; and other 
fi'agments of glass 
hroiiglit by Layard 
from the same place 
are Roman in form, 
and certainly belong 
to the period when 
the Romans there 
estahlished their 
colony of Claiidiopolia. 
In Greece the know- 
ledge and nse of glo-ss 
were by no means 
ancient. In the days 
of Homer it was un- 
known. Herodotus, 
indeed, mentions its 
employment for ear- 
Fig. 1.— Glass Vase, hearing lings, but these may 
the name of Sargon, from have been of Phtenician 
Ninirucl. fabric. It was called 

hycilos, crystal or ice, 
and litlios rhij(c, or fusible .stone. Aristophanes, 
4o0 1).C., mentions glass or crystal vessels, and vari- 
ous inscriptions conlirm its use ; Imt its value was 
next to gold, which could baldly have been the case 
if it had been of native manufacture. In the Jtli 
century li.o. Pausias, a celebrated jiainter, had 
depicted Meiho, or ‘ Intoxication,’ drinking from a 
transparent glass bond 'wiiioli revealed her face. 
Gla.sses and plates, amphnrie and diotie, large two- 
handled jans, were made of it, and also false stones 
for finger-rings, called sphragidcn hyalinui. These 
last, called by arclnrologists /justes, were imita- 
tions of engraved stones m coloured glasses, used 
for the ring.s of the \ioorer classes, and were no 
doubt often copies or impressions of engraved stones 
of celebrateil masters. Raise gems and caineo.s 
liaving a subject in opaque white, sometimes like 
the sardonyx, with a brown layer superposed on 
the parts rejiresenting the hair, and the whole 
laid on a dark-blue ground, appear before the 
Christian era. Lenses also weie made of glass, 
and the celestial sphere of Archimedes was made 
of the .same material. 

Among the Roinan.s tlie glass-making art does 
not (late earlier than the oomiuenceuient of the 
empire, importations from Sidon and Alexandria 
hai'ing irreviously .supjrlied the warrt of native 
manufacture ; hut there is ample evidence of its 
extensive manufacture at that period. A.s early as 
58 B.c. the theatre of Hcauru.s had been decorated 
with mirrors or glass plates di,sposed on the walls. 
Glass was also ii-sed for paving, and for the blue 
and gi-een tesseric of mosaics (see Mos.tiC). 
\Vmdow-glass dcres not app(3ar to have been much 
used till about tlie 3d century A.D., the houses 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii, destroyed in the 
reign of Titus, being- glazed priueipally rrith talc ; 
hut remains of glass-filled windows have been dis- 
covered in both cities, showing that its employ- 
ment was at least begun in the 1st century. 
Lactantius, in the .3d century, and St .lerome, in 
422 A. I)., mention glass windows. Older window.s of 
this material are said to have been found at Ricul- 
nea, and even in London, Undor the Romans, 
coloured as well as white glass was extensively 
used ; it had a greenish tint in the first davm of the 
empire, but had sensibly improved in colour and 
quality in the days of Constantine. Tire firet iwo- 
cluctiou of a white glass like crystal, probably 
much freer from air-cavities and other imperfections 
than had previously' been acoompli.shed, was in the 
days of Nero. Its use was most extensive, and it 
was either blown or stamped aocoi-ding to the 


ohjeefa required. Glass vases, vitreu escana 
■potoria, are mentioned. So are costly cups of 
many colours, purple ones of Lesbos, and halsam- 
arii, especially the kind long called lachrymatories, 
which held perfumes, medicine, drugs, and otlier 
substances like modern v'ials, amphoive, ampullie, 
pillar-moulded bowls, bottles for wine (lagenco), 
urns (unuE) for holding tlie ashes of the dead, and 
pillar-moulded bowls or cups (gwcuhi), hair-pins, 
beads, rings, balls, draughtsmen, dice, knuckle- 
bones (asiragali], mirrors, niultipiying-glasses, 



prisms, magnifying-glasses, and water-clocks were 
made of this matei-ial. Most of the precious 
stones were successfully imitated in glass pastes ; 
and the Empress .Salonina was egregionsly cheated 
by a tramUilent jeweller. But the most remark- 
able works in glass are the cameo vases {loreu- 
mntn viM); of wliich tlie most celebrated is 
tlie Portland Vase (ipv.) in the British Museum, 
wliich seems to have held the ashes of a member of 
the imperial family of Alexander fSevevus, who died 
235 A.D. A vase of smaller size, hut of similar 
fabric, with arabe.sqiies, found at Pompeii, exi,sta 
in the Naples klnseum ; and numerous fragments 
of even finer vases, some with five colour.^, exist in 
different museums. In the reign of Tiberius an 
adventurer protended that he hail invented flexible 
glass, and threw down a vase which only bent, and 
which lie readjusted with a hammer ; lie seems to 
have connected it in some way with the philo- 
•soplier’s stone, and the emperor is s-aicl to iiave 
banished him or put him to death. In the 3d cen- 
tury A.D. apiieared the dialrcta or ‘bored vases,’ 
consisting of cups [poada) having externally 
letters and network almost detached ft-ora the 
glass, imt cimiiected bj' supports ; all u'liioh must 
have been hollowed out by a tool, involving great 
labour. One vase of this class, hearing the name 
of Ma.vimiamis, who reigned 286-310 A.D., found 
in tlie vicinity of Strashurg in 1823, and pre- 
served in that city, fixes their age. At a later- 
period howls of engraved glass, liaving subjects of 
gladiatorial fights, cams into use. Still later, appar- 
ently in the 5th century, a new style of glass orna- 
mentation was introduced, consisting of the ligure.s 
of Ciu-ist and legend.s of .saints, and the portraits 
of private pei-son.s laid on in gold upon one layer 
ot glass, over which was jilaced another through 
which they appeared. While the art of glass- 
making declined in Rome rvith the deow of the 
empire, its practice was transfen-ed to Constant- 
inople, and tliere it continued to flourish under 
the Eastern Enijiire throughout the dark ages j the 
avliflcer-s impressing orr their products that peculi- 
arity of forru and ornanrentation which is known 
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as Byzantine. Tlie Byzantine inanufacturei-s 
became specially famous for the production of 
glass mosaicn ; and thronghont the middle ages 
there are many notices of mo.saic decorations 
derived from Con.sfcantinople. From the Byzan- 
tine.s the Arabs obtained a knowledge of glass- 
ranking, and ‘ glass of Damascus ’ attained celeb- 
rity in medieval times through the numei-ons 
examples brought to we.stern Euiope by Crusaders. 

It is most prob.able also that tlie great centre of 
the glass industry of medieval and more recent 
times, Venice, received its early impulse and 
lessons from Constantinople. The art began there 
with the hegiiming of the city in the 7th century 
A.D. ; hut it expeiienced a marked improvement 
after the conquest of Constantino[ile in 1201, and 
in 1291 the estahlishiuents w'ero removed to the 
island of Miirano, the raanufaeturer.s forniing a 
guild with a Lihro d’Oro, or register of nobility, 
and guarding their secret iritb the greatest jeal- 
ou.sy. In 1-136 their colour-glass came into note, 
and continued .--o till the close of the century ; 
and in the IGth century lace-patterns and mirrors 
were introduced. In the loth and 16th cen- 
turies plain glass with tasteful ornaments gilt and 
enamelled ; in the 16th, crackled lace and reticu- 
lated glass, vitro ditrino; and in the 17th century 
variegated or marbled glasses were piodnced. Tlio 



Fig. 3. — German Fig. 1. — Venetian Gloss on 

Drinking-glass. oiien-work stem. 


millcfiori glass extend.s through all periods, and 
seems to have been derived from the Eoman, being 
continued to the present day, when large quanti- 
ties of this glass in the form of heads are annually 
inqiorted to England, and tran.sportcd to Africa 
and Asia in the way of trade. The Venetian glass 
enjoyed for a long time the monopoly of commerce, 
the mirrors, goblet-s, and cnp.s being exported all 
over the world, and within recent years there has 
been a marked revival of the sldll and enterprise of 
Venetian craftsmen. The forms of the Venetian 
gla,ss reflected its oriental origin, and the earlier 
glass of other countries of Europe in turn shows the 
derivation of their art from Venice. In Gcniiany 
the oldest glass (whioh was flint) date.s from the 
16th century, and coirslsts of goblets and tankards 


of while colour, enamelled with coloured coats of 
amis and other devices, milleliori, and schmeltz 
glass. Engraved glass rvas first introduced by 
Caspar Lfelimaim at Prague in 1609 under imperial 
protection, and continued by his pupil G. Schwan- 
hard ; and ruby glass by Kunckel in 1679. Glass 
is said to hai’o been made in 1294 at Quinquen- 
grone, in Normandy, and a common kind was 
made later in Danjiidne and Provence. In 166.7 
tueiity Venetian glass-workers were brought liy 
Colbert to Paris, where they set up tlie blowing lif 
glass and the silvering of miirors, the famous 
mirror hall in Versailles having been furni.shed by 
them. In 1688 an exclusive privilege of making 
large plates of glass by casting was conferred on 
Abraham Thevart. It has been discovered that 
the name Thevart was assumed by a syndicate of 
capitalists formed to develop and work the inven- 
tion of Louis Lucas de Nehon, who was the real 
inventor of plate-glass and the founder of the 
Gobain works— to this day one of the mo.st exten- 
sive plate-glass works in the world. In 1865 there 
was placed a memorial over the door of the chapel 
of Gobain with tlie following inscription ; ‘ Louis 
Lucas de Nehon inventa en 1691 la methode de 
collier le.s glaces, et in.stalla la manufacture, en 
1695, dan.s le cli.T-teaii de Saint Gobain, on il est 
iiiort, en 1728.’ In France, oxide of lead flint-gla^S 
was made at St Cloud in 1784 ; another manufac- 
tory was .snh.seqnently established at St Louis in 
1790 ; and the St Cloud establishment was removed 
to the vicinity of IMont Cenis, where it flourished 
till 1827. 

It is unoevtain whether glass was made in England 
before the 16tli century, as that mentioned may 
have been imported from Flanders or Venice. In 
674 Benedict Biscop introduced makers of glass 
windows into Northumbria ; hut window-gdas-s was 
not in general use for windows till the Ifith century. 
In 15.67 flint-glas.s was manufactured at the Savoy 
and CriitehedFriar.s; in 1565 there were glass-works 
under Cornelius de Launoy ; and in 1567 Jean 
Quarre and other Flemish manufacturers e.stah- 
lished works .at Cnitched Friar-s, which (Juarre’s 
descendants extended to Sussex. In 1615 Sir B. 
Maun&ell obtained a patent for making rfass, in 
consideration of nsing pit-coal mstead of rvood, 
and oxide of lead was then introduced in 16.85 ; 
and in 1073 Venetian artists, brought o\'er by the 
Duke of Buckingham, manufactured mii-rors of 
pl.ate-glass at Laiiihetli, and drinking-glasses were 
made at this periml. But Venetian glass was 
extensively imported. In 1771 the company of 
British Plate-glass Manufacturers was estahlislied 
at Kaveuhead, near Prescot, Lancashire. Patuiit 
plate, which consists of flue sheet-glass polished, 
was first made by Messrs Chance of Birmingham in 
1840. In Scotland the m.anufacture was intro- 
duced in the icign of James VI., and George II.ay 
obtained a patent for thirty-one years. TTio lir-st 
glass was manufactured at 'Wemyss, in Fife, 
afterwavd.s at Prestonpans and Leith. In 1661 
only the principal cliamhers of tlie king’s palace 
had glas.s. In America attempts seem to have 
been made to establish glass-works at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1608-22; at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1639-40; in New York city before 1664; and in 
Pennsylvania before 1683. Subsequently works 
were established in 1780 at Temple, New H.amp- 
shire ; in 1792 at Boston ; .and in 1797 at Pittsburg. 
Plate-glass was lii-st made there in 1853, and it Ls 
also made at Baltimore and New York. 

At an early period the application of glass for 
magnifying lenses appears to have been known. 
Ptolemy IL had a telescope mounted at the Phams, 
and globes filled with water were in use for the 
purpose of magnifying under the Ronian.s. Lenses 
are mentioned in the 12th century A.D. by Alhazan, 
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and by Roger Bacon in tlie ZStli century ; towards 
the close of which Salvino d’Armato invented 
eyeglasses, which were subsequently improved bj' 
Ales'andro Spina. G-lass-retleetors for telescopes, 
of groat size and accuracy, liave been made in 
France (see Telescope). 

As regard.s proce.sses of making, that called the 
cylindrical was used by the ancients, and is men- 
tioned by Theophilus at the end of the 12th cen- 
tury. The rotatory process was first introduced in 
Bohemia, subsequently into France in 1730, but 
not into England till 1832. Fies-sed glass was 
invented in America. In England tliere were 
twenty-four window-glas.s factorie.s in 1847, and 
only seven in 1866. In 1889 there were in the 
United Kingdom 43 mannfaotnreis of flint-glass, 
4 of sheet, 4 of polished plate glass, 7 of rolleil 
or rough plate-glass. The value of the export of 
glass from Britain increased from £26,694 in 1848 
to aliont £500,000 in 1855 ; in 1887 it was 
£1,021,020, and in 1883, £1,109,341. The value of 
the foreign glass of all kinds imported in 1887 was 
£1,674,26^8, and in 1888 was £1,906,770. In 1880 the 
glass manufaetm'e of the United States gave work 
to 211 estahlishments, employing 24,177 hand.s. Of 
the total product, witli a value of 821,154,571, over 
two-lifths were made in Pennsylvania, and nearly 
an eighth in New Jersey. The export of glass anil 
glassware had in 1886 a value of .$773,878, in 1887 
of ,$883,504. The imports had a value of 87,301,340 
in 1887. 

Manvfucfitre . — In its ordinary state, pla'-.s is a 
solid holly with a cliaracteristio lustre called vitre- 
ous, and a ooiiohoidal or shell-like fracture wlien 
hrokeii, best seen in pieces of some thickness; 
furtliei', it is more oi' le.ss biittle, a ])roperty which 
arise.s fiom it.s outer and inner molecules cooling 
from a state of fusion at a very unequal rate. It 
is msually said to he amorphous, hut perhaps it 
rather repie.sents a stage between the perfectly 
amorphous and the ory.stalline states. A tendency 
in his glass to crystallise in cooling is one of the 
things a glass-maker dreads. Glass is commonly 
transparent, although this property is not an es.sen- 
tial Olio, since a true gla.ss may be almost opaque, 
or at most translucent, even when very tliin. 
Glass when softened by lieat is highly tenacions, 
ami may he e,asily moulded into all conceivable 
.shapes ; it welds when red-hot ; at a lower heat it 
is plastic, and may he cut with knives and .scissors; 
when cooled it is insnally quite brittle. But molten 
glass can he rapidly drawn out into long threads 
hundreds of feet in length, and snob threads retain 
when cooled .suliicient flexibility to be woven into 
a beautiful -silky fabric. 

Tlie chemioai compo.sition of gla.ss difFens with 
the different kinds. It is essentially a silicate of 
soda or of potash combined with a silicate of some 
alkaline earth or other basic body, snob as the 
oxide of lead. Silica with potash nr soda alone, or 
with both, forms a soluble glass unfit for window.s 
or vessels of any kind. The following table gives 
the eompo-sition of the chief kinds of glass : 

(1) AVindow-glass, including crown, sheet, and plate: 

silicate of soda and Ihiie. 

(2) Bohemian Crystal-glass ; silicate of iiotash and lime. 

(3) Flint-glass, often called crystal-glass or simply crystal: 

silicate of potash and lead. 

(4) Bottle-glass — thatis, of the common kinds ; silicate of 

lime and alumina ; with smaller quantities of Bie 

silicates of potash or soda, iron and manganese; 

the silicates of baryta and magnesia being also 

frequently present. 

There are some other kinds made on a more 
limited scale, sucli as optical glass, strnss, and 
enamel glass. Any of the above kinds of glass 
niay be colored liy the use of certain metallic 
oxides. 


Raw Materials . — For the better kinds of da=s 
these are the following : Siliea, employed cliieny in 
the form of sand, of which an abundant supply, 
suffleiently' free from iron for ordinary window- 
gla,ss, is to he found in England, For the best 
qualities of plate and flint glass, in which purity of 
colour is essential, inaiinfactiirers have recourse to 
the sands of France and Belgium, Potash, as 
pearl-ash, or wood-ashes, or the sulphate of potash. 
Soda, in the form of oarlmnate or sulphate of soda. 
Lime, in the state of caustic lime, chalk, or oi dinaiy 
limestone, if sufficiently pure. Baryta, from heavy 
spar or witheiite ; hut barium compounds are as 
yet only to a limited e.xtent employed. Lead is 
safe.st used in the form of red-lead (peroxide), a 
quality free from coppei’, wbicli would impart 
colour, being specially made for glass-maker.s. 
Carbon, in the form of cbaiciial or powdered anthra- 
cite coal, for the decomposition of the alkaline sul- 
phates. Culht nr broken glass of the kind intended 
to he made. All tlie above materials must lie as 
free as possible from iron or other impurities 
wlien colourless glass is required; and, in nider to 
prevent any iron or carbon present from tinging the 
glass, .small quantitie.s of oxidi-sing agents, as nitre, 
arsenious acid, and ])erDxide of niangaiie,se, are also 
employed. Bottle-glas.s is made of comparatively 
coai'se mateiials, as will he presently seen. 

Glass Pots, or J/eltiiiy-rmcls. — These require to 
he very carefully made of .some very refractory 
clay, since the cracking of one in the furnace, 
which sometimes happens when it is newly put in, 
is a considerable loss to the mannfactuver, In 
Great Britain the famous Stourbridge iireelay is 
nearly always used for them. It is almost wholly 
compo.sed of silica aiul ahimina with water, and is 
nearly fiee from oxide of iron or other easily fusible 
ingredient. Much attention is given to the pre- 
liminary preparation of the clay, called tempering. 
It is then put into large cisterns, mixed with water, 
and kneaded with the naked feet, which renders 
the clay of a uniform consistency and free from air 
cavities; hut it leqnires to be turned over and 
kneaded repeatedly, After a week or two, it is 
removed to large tables, where it is nii.xed with tlie 
ground fragments of old pots, and carefully worked 
into a plastic mass. Tliis prepared clay i.s next 
made up into small rolled picce.s, with which the 
pot-maker slowly builds up the pot, adding only a 
few indies to its'height in a day. F'Dreigu pots are 
made in moulds of thick wood strongly hooped with 
iron, hut in England entirely by hand. The pots 
are usually kept several months in stock, after 
wliicli they are 
annealed by heiiig 
kept for "a few 
days at a red heat, 
in which state 
they are trans- 
ferred to thegla-ss- 
fiirnace for use. 

Neiv pots require 
to be ‘glazed’ 
by throwing in 
a quantity of 
broken gla.ss, which protects them from the further- 
action of the materials used in glass-making. Fig. 
5 represents a pot for window or bottle glass, and 
flg. 6 a flint-glass pot, which has always a covered 
top. 

Furnaces . — The furnaces which have been long 
in use for its dift'erent kinds will he noticed in 
turn os rve describe the processes of making glass ; 
as, howovev, the Siemens furnace has come into 
extensive use in various departments of the glass 
manufacture, it is necessary to give an idea of its 
constinotion. A general description of this furnace 
is given under Ieoh ; but we givehere apian (lig. 7 ), 




and a oioas section (fig. 8) — the latter allowing the 
hiiok rogeneiatora — of that form of it called the 
continuous tank finnace in which no pots are used 
—a foim which is now largely employed in making 
hottle-glasa, lolled plate, and .sheet-glass. For 
most kinds of glass pots are still used in the 
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Siemens as well as in the older kind.s of furnaces j 
where pots aie \iiefeired, the chief dilleienoo is 
that a flat platfoim is piepaiad for their icceplioii, 
instead of the hed of the furnace being in the 
aliiuie of a tank oi cisteui. 

'Idle ligiires aie to some extent rather diagrams 
than e.xact representations of the 

fiiinace, .since, otherwise, iiioia wood- 

cuts than wc can find room for 

would he reijniied to ex]ilain it. In ^ 

the plan (fig. 7), KM is the com- y 

paitmeiit into which the r.iw 
materials are led by the doois, T). 

When the glass is partially melted, , 

it pas!,es under the Hist lloating I 

bridge of fiieolay, B, which keeps " 

hack floating impui-ities. In com- 1 

partment P the glass is completely •^a " 

melted, and it then passes in a pnie ^ / iffil 
stale under tlie second lloating ^ j 
bridge, B', into the cumiiartinent ' 
dY, -where it is leady for use; h, h, 
h hoing the working holes, The 
space under KM in Jig. S is an air- iiibbbI 

flue for the jiurpose ot keeping the maSai 

tank cool. Ill the section (lig. 8), iIfnaBi 

A and G represent the air and gas lyiBaaii 

legciieratoi.s on the left, and A' and VFI 

It' the con espoiidiiig one.s on the J ■Hi 
right. The gas-prodiicers ,are not l~=r3=KJ 
.shown, but, as e\-]ilained under Iron, 
the air and ga.s aie fed for a certain 
time through A and G respectively to the bed of 
the furnace; and, while this is the case, the pio- 
duehs of combustion descend through A' and G' on 
the light, by which the piles of open brickwork 


become in time highly^ heated. By a proper 
arrangement of flues and valves, this process is 
then reversed, so that the gas and air now enter 
the fnnrace on the right, robbing in their couise 
the hot hrick.s in A and G of their heat, and caiiy- 
ing it hack to the hed of the fiiinaee. This time, 
of course, the products of conihustiori escape thiough 
A and G on the left, by which these legeneiators 
become in turn lieated, thus saving heat which Ls 
lost by escaping up the chimney in oidinaiy fm- 
naces. In a subsequent specification Messus Sie- 
mens leplaced the fixed paititioiis by hais or gilders 
of fiieelay or othei lefiactoiy inateiial, which float 
transvensely on the sni/ace of the molten matter, 
the upper sti atnni of which they divide into eom- 
paitments. The pai tially melted inateiial is thus 
kept at the supply end of the tank, and only the 
moie thoioughly melted and piiier matter is per- 
mitted to lloiv tow aids the working end undei 
these floating hiidges. Moie lecently partitions, 
whether fixed or lloating, have been for the most 
pait disjienaed with, and the tank forms one huge, 
long basin. Floating vessels made of pot-olay, 
divided into Ihiee compailmeiits, nr tivo coiiipait- 
nieiitsand a. floating ling, do the work of sepaiating 
the icliiied lioin the cinder iiiiittci. 

Boillc-fflass . — The tank furnace, without bridges, 
to which lefeiencc has just been made, is admirably 
adapted for the mariiifactiiiB of bottle-glass, and 
has .snpeiseded the system of molting in pots. In 
the composition of this glass a great variety of 
mateiials is athiiissihle in eonjiiiicLion with sand, 
which foims the basis of this as well as of all othei 
kinds of glass. The leRidnal _ alkaline and oaloio 
salts fiom gas, soap, and alkali works, sulphate of 
soda, clay, common .salt, chalk, basalt, and other 
rocks containing felspar, and lastly tliu slaj; fioiii 
iion blast-furiiaces aie the matciialB chielly in use. 
■\Vhon the glass is jnoperly melted and skiiiinied, a 
woikman dijis a long lion tube called a blowpipe 
into a pot or tank and takes n]) (on repeating the 
opeiation) a ‘gatlieiing,’ or siillicient metal to 
make a bottle (u, fig. 9). Another worlcman 
lirings this into a pear-shape ( i, lig. 0 ) by slightly 
blowing and tinning it on a stone or iron table, 
called a inarver. Foiiiioily the fnrtlim luanipula- 
tioii of the bottle n'as done by hand, hut moulds 
are now used. These are usually of east-iron or 
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Fig. 8.— Cross Section on YY, fig, 7. 


Inass, or sometimes of clay, and open or close by 
the ]iie.s&iire of the foot on a spring. Into .suoh a 
mould the partially-distended glass is inseiteil, and 
made to fill it by' blovving down the Lube, the 
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liottoni being pushed up with a pontil, and the ling 
lound the uiouth aftenvaids made by the addition 
of a strip of metal 

Aiinccilniij — 'VVlien the glass-blower has finished 
a bottle, it' is immediately taken to the annealing 
oven, wliere it remains fur some thirty six houi->, 
(luiing which time it cools very giadiinlly fioni 
almost a softening heat to the oidinaiy tempera- 
tme of the aii. This process is a very impoitant 
one in tlie mannfaotuie of all kinds of glass, 
because when newly made into vessels or alieets 
it is so fragile that it will scarcely endiue touch- 
ing. The molecules are tlien under a strain from 
tire outside portion of the glass cooling mucli 
quicker than the inner j but this is in a great 
rrrensure rcetified by arriroaiing it, and so a proper 
strength is acquired. 

IViuduiD-yluhS . — Crown and sheet glass are the 
very saitre itr respect to oorrrposition, and plate- 
glass only dtlfeis from them in that the proportion 
of lime is usually less, and tire rrraterialsinore eare- 
frrlly selected with regard to pirrity. In England 
slieet-glasR is irtade from nrivtrrres of which the 
following is air example. Sand, 100 ; sulphate of 
soda, 40 to 4o ; chalk or limestone, 40 ; poAvdercd 
anthraerte coal, 2; crrllet, 100; small quantities 
of those bleaclring or oxidisirrg agents already 
rioted being arltled as required. 

C'i-own-(f/ass . — Before the repeal of the duty on 
glass in lS4o this glass, therr almost the only land 
Used in Englaird for wirrdowa, sold at X 12 perorate, 
from which ptree it had fallen in 1805 to £2, 8s. 
Its nranutaoture is now piaotrcally givetr up in 
favour of sheet-glass, at lir.st called German or 
Eolreiirtan sheet, tire price of wlriclt has falleir iir a 
like degree. Crown-glass being itr large circular 
discs, lunclr waste is carrsed by cutting these into 
iectairgirl,ar pieces, aird by the thickened Innrp or 
bulTa-eye in the centre of the disc. In past days 
these ohjootionahle hiill's-eye pieces were stuck 
into oellar-windowti, aitd it is not a little curious 
that these are irow being made, though of Rtnaller 
hi/.Q and hr coloured glass, itr large nrrmheis for 
ornaiirental wirrtlowH. 

The metal being brought to a rvoikahle con- 
dition aitd skirttnied, a sheet of orown-glaaa is 
made iir this way : A workman, by dipping his 




lorrg iron blowpipe two or three times into the 
pot, takes up on the end of it a gatlrorirrg of about 
10 lb. of metal, wlriclt, wdren the pipe is held 
upright, lengthens by its own weight irrto a bulb 
shape (a, Irg. 9). Ilollrrrg this on the nrarver, the 
wordarran makes the outer portion conical, and 
therr, by blowing, forms it into a pear shape (i, lig. 
9) Further heating and blowing brings it into 
tiro shape of a ilattenod sphere, and to a much 
iircreaseil .size [c, i)g. 9), wrtli a point c' called the 
hrillion iroirrt. 

At this .stage tiro glass is transferred from the 
blowing-pipe to an iron rod (polity), on the end of 
which a litiiip of hot iron metal fiH.s been placed. 
This Iriiiip is made to assume the form of a little cup 
by pressing it on an iron point, and is then pressed 
an-ainst ijlie bullion jioiiit of the flattened sirliere, to 
wdiicli it hecoraes iiiinly attached. The pipe is 
detached by ineaiis of a piece of iron dipped in 
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cold water ( d, lig. 9 ). The globe of gla«s is noiv 
held with the pnnty. The operator ne.xt carries it 
to the nose-hole, and presents the opening foimecl 
by the detaclmient of the blowqripe to tire action 
of the furnace ; tins again .softens the glass, which 
is then taken to the flashing furnace, and kept con- 
tinually revolving, by tiiiiiing the ponly on a rest 
in front of the furnace opening. The levolritions 
are at first slow, hut are gradually accelerated as 
the softening of tire glass goes on, anil tiro cen- 
trifugal force so produced throws the edges of the 
oiilice outw.ards, ns in c, irg. 0. As the glass 
flattens, it is revolved with greater rapidity, and 
advanced so near to the month of the furnace as 
to draw the flames oiitwaicl, by contracting the 
iliauglit. This completes the softening of the 
glass; it then opens suddenly, with a rushing 
noise like the iiiiftiiling of a flag in the wind, 
causctl by the rapid flying outward of the softened 
glass and the rush of the flames outwards. It 
becomes perfectly flat, and of equal thiokiiess, 
except at the hiillion or centre (/, fig. 9). The 
flnshtag is now com]ilete ; and after being detached 
from lire polity, it is taken to the annealing oven, 
into which it is passed throngli a long horizontal 
slit which forms the opening, and when fairly in, it 
is dexterously tnined on its edge. Here it remains 
at a temperature somewhat below that required to 
soften glass, until the oven is Irlled with tlieso . so- 
called fahlcs of glass, when the heat is snfl'ered to 
decline, until tire wliole is cold, when they nie 
removed to the packing-iooni, to he packed in 
crates for sale. 

Sheet or n/lhulcr fflctss, ns already etateil, has now 
.almost entirely displaced oiown-glnss for wimlows. 
The Bohemian process, at inesent practised, was 
introduced from Franco in )8,S2, although a very 
rude kind of slieet-glass had been previously made 
in England. Slieet is made in a quite different 
wav from crown glass, irtasrmtch as a long aird 
perfect cylimlei is sought to he prodneed by the 
blower instead of a sphere of glass. Yery rrineh 
larger sheets can he obtained hy this than hj the 
crown-glass proces.s, as the form is reotanguliu and 
there is no lump in the 
centre. In .some works the 
largest sizes are niacle with 
the aid of a mechanical 
apparatus for swinging the 
cylinders, called an ‘iron 
man.’ Fig. 10 sliows a 
giouiid-irlan of an eight- 
jxit furnace heated hy gas. 

The gas and air are .sup- 
plied through the live aper- 
tures, called ‘irorts’ (tliieo 
for gas and two for air, or 
vice versd), which ate placed 
at either end of the furnace, 
below or on a level with 
its bed, each end forming 
tire entrance and exit altei-- 
nately (vkle de.sori])tion of 
the lev'er-sing system, lig. 8 ). 

Tills is the furnace origin- 
ally designed hy hlessi-s 
Siemens, and adopted hy 
Messrs Chance in 1861. 

Since that ])oiioil the paten- 
tee.s have introduced various motlifioations, hut 
it is qirestionahle whether they have itiipioved 
upon their original design. In very long furnaces 
it is better to place the pmis between the pots, 
and in a line parallel to the sides of the fuiiiaoe. 
In this system the pots are heated partly hy the 
direct action of the flame, and partly hy radiation 
from the crown of the furnace. In his latest 
specifications Mr F. Siemens has taken a new 



Fig. 10. 
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departure, and intio(iueea tlic gas and air at 
a considerable heiglit above the pots, the heat 
being thus obtained entirely by radiation. This 
arrangement is applicable to tanks as well as to 
pot furnaces. Fig. 11 shows the system of heat- 
ing by radiation as adapted to a long furnace 


holding, say, 30 pots ; for a shorter furnace the 
arrangonient is niodilied, the pots and the ends 
of the furnace heing curved. The workman, 
having made Ids gathering [n, h, lig. 12), forms 
it into a oylindrioal ma.ss of the diameter required 
by blowing and turning it in the cavity either of a 
solid block of wood which is sprinkled with water, 
or of a hollow metallic block which is kept cool by 
water passing throngdi it. By more blowing and 
swinging over the head, the workman brings it by 
degrees nearer to the form of an elongated oylinder 
(c, d, fig. 12). As it cools rapidly in thi.s operation, 
he from time to time places Ins pipe in the rest before 
the fiirimee-inoutli, and, gently turning it round, ho 
brings it again nearly to the moUing-point ; tlieii 
he repeats the blowing and swinging, .standing 
over the pit, to enable him to swing it eomplotely 
round as it lengthens out. These operations are 
continued until tlie oylhulor liu.s reached its maxi- 
mum .size — i.e. until it is of equal thickness 
throughout, and sulliciently long ami broad to 
admit of sheets of the required size heing made 
from it (c, fig. 12). Somctiiiics these cyliiidcvs are 
made GO inches in length, allowing sheets of gla.s3 
4'J inches in length to lie muxle from them, hut the 
Belgians make them much larger. In the Vienna 
E.'Lliihitioii they exhibited sheets 10 x 4 feet. The 
next operation is to place the pipe in the rest, and 
apply the tliumh so as to close the opening at the 
blowing end : the heat of the furnaoo soon softens 
the glass at the closed extremity of tlie cylinder, 
and, as the enclosed air is prevented escaping, as it 
rarefies, by the thuinh placed on the opening of the 
blowpipe, it hursts at the softened part {f, lig. 12). 
The operator then quickly turns the cylinder, still 




with its end to the fire, and the softened edges of 
tlie opeuing, which at first are curved inwards, 
flashed out until they are in a straight lino 
with the sides of the cylinder {g, fig. 12). It is 
then removed, and placed on a wooden rest or 


clieva/et. Just at the shoulder near the hlow- 
pipe the workman wraps round a tliread of red- 
hot glass, which after a few seconds he withdraws ; 
then he applies his cold slieais quickly, and the 
sliouldcr and neck drops oil as neatly as if cut with 
a diamond. The removal of this neck of glass can 
also he cftected by drawing a red-hot iron rod round 
the shoulder, and then dropping a little cold water 
upon it. The continuous tank furnace, and the not 
furnaces of France and Ilelginni, are so avrangeil as 
to serve for both melting and blowing. In England 
the manufacturers wlio employ pot fiirnacos prefer 
to liave a .separate construction, eiilled the ‘ ulow- 
ing-holfts,’ for the reheating and manipnlation of 
the cylinder. The advantage of tliis method, as 
regards pot furnaces, is tliat the heat of the hlowing- 
limes, heing independent of tlio melting process, 
can ho adjusted to suit tlio requirements of the 
blower. 

The finished cylinder (A, lig. 12) is split open by 
a diamond attached to a long handle, and gnidoil 
by a wooden rule. Tliis was formerly ellected by a 
red-hot iron rod. It is then talren to the Jlattcning 
kiln, where it is laid nith the split upwards on the 
llattening stone, which is generally covered by a 
sheet of gln,sH called a ‘ lagro,’ to protect the cylin- 
der from the inogularitics of its surface, tiuie the 
heat is sullicicntto soften without melting the glass, 
and the Jlutftnev, as it softens, opens the two edges 
of the crack until by its own weight the sheet falls 
flat on the stone ; he then lakes an implement in 
the form of a rake, made by placing a piece of 
charred wood transvensiely at tlio end of a long 
handle, and this is gently rubbed over the glass, 
nyoducing a very smooth surface. Tho annealing 
Kiln is immediately at tho back of tlio llattening 
arch, and tlio llnttening stone mounted on a wagon 
and carrying the sheet of now Hat glass Is moved 
into the annealing chaiiiber. Hero, when cooled 
enough to hear moving, the sheet is first placed 
horizontally, and afterwards witli others piled up- 
iight. The wagon is in this way moved from one 
cliamher to the other with snoocssive shoots of glass 
until tho annealing oven is filled. The oven is Lheu 
closed up so that it may he fi-eo from draughts, and 
allowed to cool slowly down for a period r'arying 
from Ihroo to fivo days. Tho annealing may he 
accelerated by substituting' for tlio oven a sorie.s of 
iion boxes on wheels, whieh are filled in succession 
with tlio sheets on edge, and pass on when full into 
I a cooler place. There is another and more modern 
form of loar in which the llattened sheets are passed 
I tlirongh tlic annealing chamhor one at a time. A 
■single sheet will cool very rapidly, and at tho end 
I of about half an hour will emerge thoroughly 
I annealed. 

Glass-shades are made in the same manner as 
above dcsciibed ; they are nothing more, indeed, 
than the rounded ends of the cylinders before heing 
hurst. When wanted oval or .square, these forims 
are_ produced by tlio use of boxes of wood charred 
inside, of the size of tlio shades required, through 
which the cylinder is passed, ivhen being blown, 
until the soft glass touches and receives its shape 
I from tho iimido of the bo.x or mould ; they are after- 
wards annealed, and cut to the lengths required. 

I’latc-ijkiss is nmdo in a totally ililtereiit iiiauiier 
from crown or sheet. Great care is taken in the 
selection of the materials, as they requhe to he of 
a purer kind tlian those used for ordinary window- 
glass. _ From its thickness, any impurity of colour 
i.s readily noticed, and, on account of its ilat surface 
when polished, air-cavities are conspicuous defects. 
The .sand used must ho as free as possible from 
iron, the staining power of ivhich is most usually 
corrected in the case of plate-gla.ss by the addition 
of a little arseiiiou.s acid Almost every manufac- 
turer has his own private receipt for the mixtuie 
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of materials, but tlic following' may be taken as, an 
average: Fine sand, 100 lb. ; lelinedsnliibateof soda, 
42 lb. ; carbon in powder, ‘241b. ; carlionate of lime, 
20 to 25 lb. ; arsenic, 8 nz. ; cnllet, or broken nlato- 
gl.ass, nd lib. llelined sulphate has completely 
taken the place of carbonate of soda. When the 
materials have been melted, and the glass is ready 
for use, the pot is lifted nut of the funiace (llg. 
l.S) by means of the forceps, and wheeled uj: to the 
casting-table (fig. 13) ; here it is .seized by a crane 
and tackle, by which it is lifted, and so nicely poi.sed 
over the table that it can be e.u.sily tilted .so a.s to 
pour nut its contents. All tbi.s requires so much 
care and steadiness that the men, impressed with 
tile great danger of carelessness, usually preserve 
nerfeot silence during their work. The table i.s of 
large size — usually about 30 feet in Iciigtli, by 10 to 
20 feet in width. When the red-hot glass, ■\rduch 
is not in a very lirpiid state, is poured on, it im- 
mediately begin.s to spread j two strips of iron, ,a 
little thicker than the plate is intended to be, are 
placed on each side of the table, and a steel or cast- 
iron roller is laid aoros.s, resting on these .strips, 
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whioli regulate the thickness of the plate, and also, 
by their di.stance apart, determina its width. The 
roller, passing backwards and forwards at a uniform 
speed over tlio talile, .spreads the glass into a plate 
of the size required. In some works the casting- 
table Avitli its apiiaratus is run on rails from kiln to 
kiln, and in this case the plate i.s pushed direct 
from tliB table into the kiln. In other works (and 
tilts i.s the more modern plan) tlie casting- table i.s 
li.s'ed, and tlie plate is pusiied from it on to a 
movable table, and thence into the kiln. The 
annealing ovens or kilns are large shallow brick 
chanibei'H, in which the ]dates lie during' the process 
of annealing, and whicli are boated to a suitable 
temperature prior to receiving tlie glass. 

It is obvious tliat in the arrangements of the 
casting ball considerable variety is possible. In 
the older works the furnaces were in the middle, 
and the annealing kilns on either side. I'ig. 13 
represents a hall of this kind. Fig. 14 is a more 
modern arrangement, and, of course, other com- 
binations can be adopted. Wlien the plates are 
sufticieiitly cool to be removed from the Idln.s they 
are earefnlly examined, and such as arc sufliciently 
free from defects are taken to the grinding-room. 
Formerly the grinding process was accomplished by 
rnljbing one plate upon another, with sand inter- 
posed, botli pl.aies being bedded in pla.ster. At tlie 
present time for the upper glass is substituted a 
rubbing plate of cast-iron, both the lower plate of 
gla.ss and the upper one of iron being set in motion 
while in contaeb by mnohinery adajitod for the pur- 
pose. Til tlie preliminary stage of grinding, sand 
and water are used ; but, when the greater portion 
of the rough surface of the glass has been removed, 
the process i.s completed by using powdered emery 
of the coarser sorts. When one surface of the glass 


has been thus treated, the operation is repealed on 
the other. The next process i.s that of smoothing, 
for ivhieh a separate machine is required. Instead 
of cast-iron plates, one slieet of glass is used to rub 
upon another, the upper .sheets which are movable 
being weighted. Emery of the liner deseriptioii is 
used in this process, the linal touches being given 
by liand, with the aid of the very finest emery 
powder. After both sides have received this 
sniootliing, the ] dates aie removed to another room, 
wliere they are again emliedded on tables wbioh are 
movable by maeliinery, so tliat tlie whole .surface of 
the plate may be biimght under the action of the 
polisliers. I’liese are jiadcled iron buffers attached 
to short iron rods passing through holes in a heam 
acted oil liy springs or weights. The liiiffers are 
covered with felt, ami rub the glass as it passe.s 
from side to side ; the surface of the glass lieing 
supplied with oxide of iron, in a very line state of 
division and mixed with water. When any in- 
equalities are eiiooiintered, the springs yield and 
allow the buffers to pass ficely over them. An 
older ]dnn of polishing is to use wooden riibber- 
blocks covered ivitb felt. 

Soiled I‘lti/e . — Mr Hartley, of Sunderland, intro- 
duced about 1850 a iiietlioil of making rough iilale- 
glass suitable for roofs and otlier purposes where 
light only is required without tramsparenoy. The 
castiiie-table ba.s generally a series of line grooves 
upon it, but it can be marked with any required 
pattern. Very large jints or coiitinnons tank.s can 
tie used for this process, as only a ladleful of glass 
is required for each sheet. Quite leceiitly rough 
plate has been made by passing tlie contents of the 
tadle between two rcillers revolving in opposite 
directions, hut the glass thus made has not as yet 
sniierscded tliat made by Mr Hartley’s process. 

rutent Pldie, — .Sheet-glass made by the cylinder 
process, wlien free from haws and nt good colour, 
IS to a limited extent ground and polished mnob in 
the same way a.s onlinary plate-glass, hnt it is 
rather liighci in price. However, its lightness is 
an advantage for some pnrpose.s, such as the glazing 
of picture Iraiues and for jihotographie negatives. 
It is called patent plate to di.stinguish it from cast 
plate-glass. 

Qualities of IHatc-ffhiss.—lt is of importance to 
know that there is a great diHercnce in the quality 
of plate-glass supplied by dili'erent nianufactm-ers. 
We do not refer to air-cavitie.s or otlier impcrfec- 
tion.s which can he readily seen, and from wliieh 
the. highest-priced glass, such as that used for 
mirrors, is almost entirely free ; but to a defect liy 
which the transparency of the whole surface of the 
glass is iniiiaired. li will often be found, for ex- 
ample, that, of two plates apparently equally pure 
and free from Haws, one will take on a peculiar 
dimness a few days after liciiig cleaned, while tiro 
otlier will remain quite clear and transparent for 
ns many weeks. Plate-glass which does not keep 
long clean — to use a homely phrase — may often 
pass nmioticed for a long time until experience of 
a better quality calls attention to it. Some inferior 
qualities of ‘pressed glass,’ noticed below, also take 
on a kind of scum even when newly cleaned, a fault 
in6.st readily notieed in plain articles. 

FliHt-gla,is. — M. Bon temps in bis Guido du Vevrkr 
gives the following mixture for ordinary iiint-gla.ss : 
Sand, 100; red lead, OO'OO; carbonate of potash, 
33‘33— i.e. one part of carbonate of potash, two of 
i-ed load, and three of sand. Sometimes a little 
peroxide of manganese is added, and a portion of 
the carhonato of potash may he replaced by refined 
nitrate. Gullet is usually added to the extent of 
about one-fourth part of the whole mixture. The 
pots for flint-glass (fig. 6) are covered or hooded, so 
as to protect the melted glass from any impurities in 
the flames of the furnace. The materials used are 
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veiy carafiilly hslecteil, as the glass must he of 
great purity ; the greenish tint in sheet or plate, 
clue to the soda, •would he very objectionable in 
flint glass. Its brilliant flashing appearance, -when 
cut into suitable patterns, is O'Win" to its high 
power of refracting and dispersing light, a pivopierty 
arising from its comparatively Iiigli density. Tlie 
■working of llint-glass resembles in a general -evay 
that of the otlier kinds ; and, as 'we have not room 
for details, we note here a list of the .stages in 
making a ■wine-glass, to give an idea of the process 
lip to the point ivhere the manipulation of the 
metal in a welding state finishes ; ( 1 ) Gathering of 
metal; (2) same iiiarvered, and howl formed; (S) 
glass with metal for stem dropped on; (4) same 
with stem formed; (3) .same with foot stuck on; 
(C) same with foot heated and half opened; (7) 
same with foot opened, bowl cracked off, heated, 
and .sheared; (8) same linislied. It is then an- 
nealed. Crystal is a name loosely ii.sod for superior 
kinds of glass. 

Optical Glass. — This i.s made both of Hint and 
crown glass. In the case of lenses for a tolesco|ie, 
for example, a comhiiiation of the two kinds is 
necessary to make it achromatic — their niiecpial 
densities confeuiiig upon them different refractive 
powers. Good llint-glas.s for optical pnrpo.ses is 
extremely dillicnlt to make, especially when the 
reiiiiired slalj.s or disc.s are of large size. It must he 
lierfectly honiogcneou.s and free from stria', and it 
will he defioiont in refractive power if it iloes not 
contain a very large proportion of load, which, from 
its weight, lias a .strong teiideuoy to settle at the 
bottom of the criieible, and so destroy the homo- 
geneity of the glass. ‘ Tlie fused glass is therefore 
continually stirred until it has cooled to a consist- 
ency auffloLently thick to prevent the lead settling, 
and is then left still in the cruolble to complete the 
cooling. When cold, tlie cnioible is broken away, 
and the result is a cake of iiiimeiisely heavy glass', 
of which it is not yet known whether tlie value is 
to he calculated in pounds or pence.’ It is after- 
wards reheated, brought to the req^uired clisc-like 
shape, and then tested for liaw.s. If these are 
nuiiierons, as many siiiallcr discs or .slabs are taken 
from it as possible. Messrs Chance of Biriiiingliam 
supplied in 1871 a pair of discs 20^ inches in dia- 
meter for the telescope of the Washington Naval 
Observatory. The Lick Observatory and other large 
discs will 1)0 mentioned under Telescope. The 
hard crown made hj’’ the above ilrm has a density 
of 2’483; soft erown, 2-55; liglit flint, 3‘21 ; anil 
double e.xtra dense flint, 4'45. A groat many 
experiments in conueotiou with optical glass have 
been tried of late years with chemical suhstauces 
other than those we have named, the results of 
which will be found in the Keports of tlie British 
Association for the Adi-anoemeiit of Science. 

Slag-glass. — Tlie slag from iron blast-furnaccs is 
itself a coaise glass, hut, until lately, it has been a 
waste product in the fulle.st sense. Bricks, however, 
have been Bncces.sfnlly made from it of late years ; 
and still more lately, under a patent obtained by 
hlr Bnshley Britten, glass bottles are being made 
from it by a_ company ill Northamptonshire. The 
.slag is used in the molten state as it runs from the 
iron-fnrnaee.s, which, of course, so far saves fuel ; but 
it rocjuires bo be mixed to the extent of nearly one- 
half its bulk with other materials, Tlie pirocess is 
said to lie siiece.ssfnl ; yet we fancy tliere must be 
great diflioulty in prooiiring, for any length of time, 
slag of nearly the same composition. Slag-wool is 
a name for the same iron-slag when blown into 
glass threads of a liair-llke liiiene.ss, in whioli state 
it sumeivliat resembles wool, and is now much used 
for covering steam-boilers, it boiiig, like all glaiss, a 
piowerful non-conductor of heat. 

Toughened Glass. — Much curiosity was excited 


when, in 1875, INI. de la Bastie, a French engineer, 
announced that he had succeeded, after many 
experiments, in making gla&.s so ‘ tough ’ that I't 
could scarcely he broken. Bo great was the I’alue 
which the inventor attached to his process, that he 
demanded no les.s than one million .sterling for the 
English patent right, and abroad it was jiroiiosed 
that the purchaser of the patent .sliould jiay so much 
per head of the population. His original process 
consists in beating any piece or pieoe.s of glass till 
they are about to soften, and then plunging them 
into a hath of oil at a greatly lower temperature. 
Usually, however, a mixture chiefly of oil}' sub- 
&tance,s, such as oils, tallow, u’ax, rosin, &c., is put 
in tlie hath ; and .some niannfaoturer.s, who vi'orkecl 
the process for a time, dropped the newly-made 
glass vessels while still hot into the oleaginous 
mixture, by which plan neither reheating nor 
annealing by the ordinary prooe.s,s is required. 
After tlie article.s acquire the teiiqierature of the 
hath, the)' are removed. Either from the want of 
care or from some oilier cause, the rosiilt-s of the 
treatment of glass by De la Bastie’.s proces.s are not 
uniform, because many samples of liis toughened, 
or, as itslionld rather be called, hardened glass, are 
almost ns easily broken as ordimiry glass. Olijects 
.such as tmnblors, when allowed to fall, nearly al way.s 
break if tiiey .strike the floor on the lip or mouth. 
Still, tliero is no doiilit tliat most glass treatefl by 
tills process will stand a groat deal of rough usage, 
and that some examples are practically unliroakahle. 
lu the ca.se of window-glas.s, there is the disiul- 
vantage that a diamond will not out it, and no 
variety of glass so hardened can lie safely engraved 
or ‘cut,’ heeause when the tool ])oiiotrate,s much 
below the skin tlio gln.ss falls to pieces— almost 
to dust. This is a ditiieulty which has hallled not 
only M. do la Bastie, hut all other producers of tlie 
liardonod article. Tliese defects, as ivell as the 
high price of tnnghenod glass, liave as yet prevenled 
its coining into extensive use. 

In 1883 Mr Frederick .Siomens produced three 
kinds of ‘tempered glas.s,’ of very homogeneous 
cliaracter ami of great .strength and hardness, by 
moans of his rogencratii’c gas-radiating fiiniaoe. 
‘Press-hardened glass’ is that ivhicli, after being 
ent into the proposed shape, is softened in the 
radiation furnace, and then placed between cold 
metal pilates. It may thus be so rapidly cooled 
that the diamond will not tonoli it. 

Colouring of Glass. — Any kind of glass can he 
coloured by metallic oxides, and the chief colnur-s 
given by these are noted in the following list. 
Crimson of various shades, from gold, ‘ I’urpde of 
Cassius’ (a coiiqinnnd of gold and tin) being the 
conqiouiul generally used. Bo .small a quantity as 
TTiijinrth part of gold imparts a rose colour to glass. 
A red colour i.s also got from protoxide of copper, 
Purjde or violet-red is obtained from peroxide of 
inanganeBe. Blue from oxide of cobalt or oxide of 
copper, but chiefly from the former. Green from 
the .same oxides, together with sesqnioxido of iron ; 
a flue green is likewi.se got from sesqnioxido of 
cliromimn. Yellow from oxide of antimony or 
sesquioxide of iron ; sometimes from carbon. Ses- 
qnioxide of uranium give.s a beautiful opale.Mcent- 
ycllow with a greonisli cast. Clihirido of silver is 
used to stain glass yellow. Arseuions acid produces 
an opaque white ; so also does the mineral Cryolite 
(q.v.), as rven as_ aluiiiinate of soda. Aventnrine 
gfa-ss Ls a beantifnl material of a lirowiiish-red 
colour, with gold-like spangles, in imitation of 
Aventuriiie (q.v.) quartz. It is largely used in the 
oniauieutal gla.ss made at Venice. 

Coloured glass is made in .several way.s. When 
the colour is all through the body, the glass comsists 
of pot-victal ; but for some purposes, and e.speciiilly 
■when the colouring material is expeu.sive, it is 
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flashed— i.e. a thin veneer of colour coats a 
greater thickness of clear glass. In this case the 
two layers ai'e ‘ gathered ’ from different iMts on the 
hlowing-iron, and hlnwn out together as one sheet. 
Sometimes a very thin ooloured coating is put on 
clear glass hy .spreading, .say, a red glassy powder 
on the surface of the latter, and then carefully 
fusing it. When the chloride or other salt of silver 
is used to give a yellow, orange, or red, the glass 
is merely stained on the surface. In painted glas-s 
the decoration is u.sually produced hy the use of 
enamel colours painted on with a brush, and after- 
wards fired nt a moderate heat. Single sheets of 
glass, each with several shades of the same colour, 
are now made for glass-stainers, hy which much 
shading by hand is dispensed with. A pane or 
vessel of Hashed glass may he ornamented hy 
partially removing the coloured layer, either hy 
cutting or etching ; and in the case of many designs 
additional enamel colnur.s are added. Hydrofluoric 
acid, which corrodes glass, is commonly used to 
produce etched patterns njion it, hy protecting 
certain portions with a varnish, and allowing the 
acid to act upon the unprotected parts. For painted 
windows, see Glass ( Painted ) ; and for artificial 
gents of glass, see Stones (Pheciou.s). 

The beautiful iridescence of much very ancient 
glass is known to he due to the partial decomposi- 
tion of its surface aud thd formation of inmimerahle 
thin scales. Many attempts have been made to 
produce a like result artificially, and several 
luethod.s have been successful. One is to submit 
the object to the inllueuce of acid .solutions, with 
the help of heat and p-essure. 

Venice, which prior to 1859 produced almost 
nothing in glass hnfc heads, now, thanks to Salviati 
{q.v. ), is once more uialdug on a large scale glass 
ohjeots, whose ejuaint forin.s aud rich colours are but 
little, if at all, inferior to the host products of her 
ancient glass-houses. The ivell-kiiown Pohemiaii 
glass, iiiuoh of which is coloured and gilt, hut 
wliicli in pa.st days was often more showy than 
tasteful, has recently shown quite remarkable 
advances in the character of its decoration. Some 
very tastefully ornamented coloured glass is also 
made iii France. 

Glass-cuttiwj and Engruvini/. — It is usually flint- 
glass that is so treated; ani\ vessels intended to 
Have out p-ittcrns are blown nitli thick walls. The 
fir.st operation in glass-cutting is usually done on 
an iron grinding-wheel 10 or 12 inches in diameter, 
and about three-fourths of an inch thick, wliicli is 
made to revolve vei’tically by means of a belt and 
pulley. Iiniuediately above a hopper-.Hhaped cistern 
IS placed, which supplies the wheel with the neces- 
sary mi.Ntura of sand and water. If a faceted 
pattern is to he given to a decanter or other object, 
It is fii'.st roughed out on thi.s wheel hy the grinder 
holding tlie vessel against it. The facets now 
formed on the glass are next made smoother hy a 
fine sand.stone wheel, fed with water only, aud simi- 
larly driven. For many purposes tins wheel i.s of 
an angular section on the edge. The ground parts 
are finally polislied upon a wooden wlieel, supidied 
witii moist putty-powder (oxide of tin) or other 
line polishing material. The obscuring of glass hy 
the ordinary process is done with sand and water 
alone ; hut much of this kind of work is now done 
by Tilglnnan’s sand-blast process, to he presently 
noticeil. Engraved patterns are produced by means 
of .small copper discs, revolving in a lathe, emery 
powder, mixed with oil, being applied to the edges 
of their oircumference. Wo have already referred 
to the use of hydrofluoric acid for etching' glass. 

Tih/hman’s Sand-blast . — This is a very .striking 
invention. The well-known fact that windows 
exposed to the action of wind-blown sand by the 
seashore eventually become completely obscured 


appears to have suggested the process to Mr Tilgh- 
man. The Matthewson’s patent sand-blast appar- 
atus, manufactured by the Tilghman’s Patent Sanil- 
blast Company, is altogether independent of any 
blower or engine, and occupies a very small space, 
being about 2 feet square and 34 feet high. The 
piece of glass to be operated on is held on the top 
of the machine. The sand is set in motion hy a 
steam ejector (piart of the machine), being drawn 
hj' the vaenmn caused by the flow of steam into an 
annular .space where it mingles with tlie .steam, 
and is ejected through a .small ])ipe against the 
glass. The macliine does exceedingly fine and 
quick work as regards obscuring both plain and 
flashed glass. It cuts away the flashed surface 
almost as soon as the glass is held in position. The 
parts which are to remain bright are protected 
either by a composition or hy blotting-paper, 
wliicli, having been soaked in glycerine and glue, 
has been stuck on to the glass, and from which the 
pattern is cut out. The blast will diill holes in a 
glass plate ,j-incli thick of a diameter from J-iiich 
to 1 inch in less than two minutes. This machine 
is not adapted for ohsenring- large sheets of glass, 
which is accomplished liy a macliine in which the 
.sand is sot in motion by a Baker’s blower driven Iry 
a lion-condensing engine. The latter apparatus is 
not capable of perforating glass or of removing the 
liashed .surface. 

Pressed Glass . — By this name is known a certain 
cheap class of objects, such as tumblers, small 
dishes, &c., with patterns in imitation of out glass. 
It is an Aiiierieaii invention, and the process 
consists in pressing or shaping glass into form 
by moans of a metal mould and reverse, called 
a plunger, or, for larger work, by a weighted lever, 
or a screw and lly-wheeh The chief seat of this 
hrancli of the tracle in Great Britain is at New- 
castle-on-Tyiie, where a ghass in wliioli baryta is 
largely or wholly .substituted for lead is used. By 
a somewhat similar but much older process, 

‘ pinched ghias ’ nbjecis sneh a.s button, s are largely 
made at Birniingbam. 

Soluble Ghisi'.— When silica (flint or sand) is 
fused with an excess of akali, a glass is formed 
which is slowly soluble in cold, but readily soluble 
in hot water if powdered. The Bohihle silicate of 
soda or of potash formed hy this or by other 
metliods is known as soluble glass or water-gla.ss'. 
When pure and .solid it has the appearance of com- 
mon glass, and it is the more soluble the larger the 
qu.aulity of alkali that it contains. This substance 
has a number of applications in the arts. When a 
solution of it is mixed with .sand, ground chalk, 
dolomite, or other minerals, it gradually binds them 
into a stony mass. See StuNU (AetifiCXAI,), It 
is also employod as a Cement (q.v.). Soluble glass 
is itscfnl as a material foi' rendering calico and even 
wood non-inflammable, for improving the cleansing 
power of cheap soaps, and as a dung substitute in 
dyeing. A small quantity of silicate of soda mixed 
with hard water improves it for washing purposes. 

As far hack as 1825 Fuchs of Munich .suggested 
the applio.atiun of soluble glass to the surface of 
fre.sco-painting, in order to flx the colonr.s, the 
climate of northern Europe not being suitable for 
the preservation of this kind of decoration, when 
.simply executed in the old way, with colours applied 
with water on a plaster ground. It has fretmontly 
been stated that Fuchs's jilan of applying solutions 
of silicate of soda or silicate of potash to fresco- 
painting has efl'ectually preserved it. But in most 
cases it lias not clone so. Tho action of the car- 
bonic acid of tlie atmosphere upon eitlier of these 
compounds has usually, in the course of time, 
brought out an GliloresoencB like mildew on the 
surface of the picture. Professor Barff, who has 
paid a good deal of attention to the behaviour of 
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these soluble silicates, asserts, in an essay wriUen 
in 187G, tliat if, insteai,! of silicate of soila or silicate 
of potash, a solution of ahiiuinate niiil silicate of 
potash be useil with tlie fresco colours on a properly 
pirepared yroLiiid there is no fear of the sarface de- 
caying, and adds that paintings executed in this 
way have stood for many years. The plaster- 
gromid should consist of sand and lime, but no 
plaster of Paris should he uii.xed with it. 

The name Vokanic Glasu is not infreijneutly 
given to Obsidian (q.v.), as also to vitreous lava, 
and even to a kind of pitch.stone. 

See Neri, Ars Vitraria ( Aiiisterd.iin, 1008); PeUnt, 
Curiosities of Ghm-malinij (ISIO); Sauzay, Marvels of 
Ghiss-making (ISllO); Peligot, Lc Vcrre, son Histoire, sa 
Fcihrieation (1.877); 17031111, Glass: South Kcnsint/ton 
Museum Art Handbook (1S78); Froehucr, Ijrt Verreric 
Antique (1879); Gerner, Die Glus FahrikiUion (18B0) ; 
Chance, Treatise on Crown and Sheet tite.M{lS83); M. 
A. "Wallace-DLinloii, Glass in the Old IVorld (1883); 
Gei'Spach, L'Art dela Verrerie (l.S8o). 

Glass, P.viNTitrj or St.vined. There are two 
kinds of painted ghis.s known in inudern times, 
Enamel and Mo.saic gdas.s. In enamel gdass proper 
certain fusible pigments are painted on a sheet of 
white glass, which is then lircd, and the result is a 
picture the tints of which oven in the high lights 
are not wholly Iran.spavenb. A modification of 
tlu.s method producu.s it.s picture partly by enamel- 
ling oil white glass, partly by the use of piot-uictal 
glass (i.e. glas.s coloured udiila in a state of fusion, 
and therofore of tlie .same tint all through), the 
colmu' of wliioh is heigiitened or inodilied by the 
use of eiiauiels. In tldB style, if any junetiou 
between two pieces of glass heeomes ueoe.ssary, the 
lead calms used for the purpose are studiously con- 
cealed by being made to run along leading lines of 
(Irajiery or other forma in the piotuve. The object 
of this enamel and semi-eiiaiuol glass-painting is 
the closest possible imitation of an oil or water- 
colour picture ; and the results of it are never satis- 
factory. For at the best it can only do ivith (lilti- 
oulty and imperfectly what the oil-painting does 
with case and perfection ; while at the same time 
it refuses to avad itself of the s|jocial characteristic.s 
of glass, which can produce ell'eots that no opaque 
painting can approach. This imitation of easel or 
wall pictures also leads the designer into iniikiug 
designs unlitted for the ornament of windows, and 
svandering from their true jmrpose of decoration. 
Indeed, not infrequently the work of a great 
master in pioture-paiiitiiig i.s taken as a model for 
a stained-glass window’, and lahorimisly and servilely 
imitalod, with the result that a mere caricature of 
the great work is i)roduced, which is as far as 
possible from being an ‘urnameiit’ to the building 
in which it is [ilaced. 

The only niatliod capable of producing stained 
glass which shall he beautiful and interesting, and 
which at the same time can plead some reason for 
its existence, is that which has been called mo.saie 
glass, the process of which very briefly stated is a.s 
follows ; 

A design is made ■wherein the drawing is given 
and the colours indicated, ndiich is tlie working- 
drawing of the glass-painter. From this working- 
drawing a kind of map is made which gives all the 
various pieces of the mosaic. The glazier cuts these 
pieces out from sheets of glass of various colours, 
and hands them hack to the painter, rvho proceeds 
first to paint the leading lines witlv a solid opuqnc 
eniuuel, the colouring matter of wliich is an oxide 
of iron. Tills being done (and tlie glas.s sometimes 
having lieeii fired at once, hut sometiiiies not), the 
pieces of glass arc stuck together temporarily (by 
means of wax) on a glass easel, and the painter 
slightly .shades his hold traced lines witli the same 
opiaque colour; using sometimes waslie,s (in which 


case, of course, the colour is much diluted, and is 
only semi-opaque), and .soiiietiiiie.s hatoliiiig of 
liglitly laid-on ]iue.s, as in a lilaok and wliite draw- 
ing oil paper. Soiiietime.s both washes and hatoli- 
iug are used, and soiiietimcs tlie washed sliadows 
are ‘.stippled’ — i.e. part of the coloiiris removed hy 
dabbing it with the end of a broad liiii.sli. In any 
case tlie object of the inetliods of shading is to keep 
the .shadows as clear, and to dull the glass as little 
AS the explanatioii or c^qivcssivit of the subject will 
admit of. Two or three or more li riiig.s ai e necessary 
during the process of this painting, but as far as the 
]iaiiitiiig as distiiignished from the mosaic is con- 
cerned this is all tliat lias to be done, though it 
nm.st lie said that to do it well requires oonsidorahle 
exiierience and artistic skill and feeling. 

This painting being done, the glass goes back to 
the glazier’s beiicli again, and bo ‘leads it up ’ (i.e. 
joins it together with lead calms soldered at the 
junction), and the window, after liaving been solid- 
ilied by a stiff cement or putty niblied into the 
leaf of the le.rds, lias then only to he jiiit in its 
ilaeo and stroiigtliBiied by the line iron stay-bar.s. 
t may bo nieiitionod here that in tliisniosiiio glass- 
piiintiiig, so far from tliore being any necessity for 
eoncealing the ‘ loads,' it is liiglily ilosirable to 
break up the surface of the work by moans of them, 
always taking eavo that tlioir direction is carefully 
considered from the pioiiit of I'iew of their niq)ear- 
aiico. Tlie obvious strengtli which tlie network of 
leads gives to thu window on the one liaml, and 
the obvious nuce.s&ity foi' piolclng out small pieces 
of e.xqni.sito colour on the other, take aivay all 
sense of discomfort in the avliitrary disposition of 
these eoiistructive lines. 

A mosaic .stained -glass window, therefore, seems 
a very simple aii'air, and so it is as a jiroeess 
(bating some dillicullies in the making of the 
material). Its real dilllcultic.s are all on the artistic 
side, and have to do with llio qualities of design 
ami the choice of material. 

As to the design, it nmst he repeated that suijrjcs- 
tion, not iiiiiiaiiun, of form is tlie thing to he aimed 
at. Again, tlie shading is, a.B above said, for the 
sake of explanation, not to make the work look 
round, and also for diver.sifying the surface of 
the glass, to make it look rieli in colour and 
full of detail. Tlie ipialities needed in the do- 
.sign, therefore, are beauty and oharacter of outline ; 
exquisite, clear, iireci.se drawing of incident, .such 
especially as tlie folds of drapery. 'The wliole 
design .slinuld he full of clear, crisp, easily-read 
incident. Vagueness and blur are more out of 
place lieVe than in any other form of ait; and 
academical emptiness Is as great a fault as tlie.se. 
Whatever key of colour may lio eliosen, the colour 
.should always bo clear, bright, and emphatic. Any 
artist who iias no liking for li'iffht colour liad hotter 
liold ids hand from stniued-glass designing. 

Consideration of the colour of the work naturally 
lcad.s to ooiisideration of the inaterial. Tlie ordinary 
machine-made window-gla,ss, thin, and without any 
variety of surface, is wlioliy unlit for slained gla.ss, 
but it sbould be stated in iiassing tliat a uiodoni 
mechanical imitation of tlie unevenness of surface 
found in old glass, which is eoimiumly called ‘ cathe- 
dral glass,’ is the worst of all materials for windows, 
and should never lie used in any kind of glazing, 
omameiitai or plain. The due varieties of surface 
are those that occur natumUy in the prooe.ss of 
making thick cylinder or crown glass. All glass 
used for glass-painting should be very thick, or, 
whatever the pigments used for colouring may’ be, 
the effect will be poor, starved, and, if bright 
eoloura be used, glaring. The glass which has to 
show as white sliouid, when laid on a slieet of 
white paper, lie of a yellowisli-green colour ; for 
the coloum in stained glass are so powerful that 
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unless tlie wliites are toned in the material itself 
tliey will always be inharmonious and cold. 

It is necessary in addition to state hriuily what 
the varieties of coloured glass proper for the purpose 
are. Finst comes pot-metal, lu which the colour is 
an integral part of the glass ; then llashed-glass, 
where the colour forms a coloured .skin to a white 
body ; * and lastly a transparent yellow stain (de- 
duced from silver), which attacks the silica, and 
thus forms a part of the glass, is much used to 
colour portions of the pot-metal, for ornainent-s on 
dresses, hair, Ilower.s, and the like. 

This art of mosaic window-glass is especially 
an art of the middle ages; there is no e.s.santial 
dill'erence between its proce.sscs as now earned on 
and those of the 12th century ; any departure from 
the mediov'al method of production in this art will 
only lead us astray. It may be added that its trne 
home was northern Europe during the middle ages, 
as the importance of the wall-piotnre.s in Italy- 
made its fullest development less neoesaavy to the 
buihlings in that eomitry, and aecoidiugly the 
Italians did not undenstand its principles so well 
as the artists of France and England, and had not 
the full measure of unerring instinct which the 
latter had. And besides, as Gotliic architecture 
lasted lunger with us and the French, there was 
more opportunity for the development of the later 
styles here, since the neoclassie architecture had 
scarcely a place for stained glass. 

The 'l2Lh century begins the real history of the 
art. The windows of tliat date that are left us are 
very deop and rich in colour, red and blue being the 
lU'eVailing tints. They are mostly ligure designs, 
disposed in ornamental frames, and aie admirably 
designed for their purpose ; the painting is very 
simple, nothing hut a little washed shading sup- 
porting the traced lino.s ; the (igures are usually 
small, e-Koept in the ease of windows far removed 
from the eye, as in some of the windows at St Denis 
near Pari.s. The beautiful windows in the choir 
aisles at Canterlniry Cathedral are usually referred 
to the 12th oentury, hut if they belong to it they 
must be of its later years. 

There was a slow development of tlie glas.s all 
through the earlier years of the 13th century, and 
a great deal more work is left ns of that jierlod ; a 
great deal of the glazing of the eiirlj' pointed arolii- 
tectnre was of mere geometrical work. I'he igno- 
rant architect, Wyatt, who gutted Salislmiy Cathe- 
dral in 1790, found most of the windows .so glazed, 
and destroyed the glazing except for a few fi'ag- 
ments. The window of the north transept at York 
Minster, now called the 'Five Sisters.'is a well- 
known example of this beautiful work. 

The 14th or end of the 13th century invented a 
very beautiful kind of glazing espeoially suitable 
to the large traoeried windows then coming into 
vogue ; in this style bands of very richly coloured 
figure-glass, usually framed in canopies, run across 
the lights, and are supported by ingenious fret- 
glazing’in white, on which elegant running patterns 
are freely drawn, and this grisaille (as it is called) 
is connected with the richer-coloured bands by 
means of burdens, and with medallions, little gem- 
like pieces all carefully patterned ; the whole pro- 
ducing an effect of singular elegance and richne.ss, 
and admitting plenty of light. The nave aisles of 
York Minster and Merton College Chapel at 
O.xford may he cited as giving us very iierfect 
specimens of this glazing, which may be said to 
he the highest point reached by the art. 

With the change to the Perpenilicular style in 
the 15th century came a eorresponding change in 

PJflsljGfl-glnsa is iiio.stly irsed for tlie beiuitifiil 'ruby' pla.5.s 
deduced from copper, the imildng of which wns revived by 
Messrs Powell of AVliitefriar.s, in London, -with the help of Mr 
Winston about the year 1863. 


stained glass, though, of course, that changp was 
very gradual. The glass now had a tendency to 
become paler in colour ; a great part of the great 
tracerieu windows of the style was oftenest made 
uj) of elaborate canopies, in which wliite touched 
with yellow stain played a great part. Some very 
heaiitiful windows of this date are almost entirely 
carried out in silvery whites and yellow stain.s. 
The shading of the Hguies and drapery, &e. was 
ranch more elaborate ; the stippling and hatching 
above mentioned was oonimou, especially in the 
later part of the style ; hut the luminous quality 
of the shadows was generally well maintained. In 
spite of the ravages of the Puritan, s both of the 
Iteformation and of the Cromwellian episodes, ex- 
amples of stained glass, nsnally very fragmentary, 
are common throughout England. The anteohapel 
at New College, Oxford, the great east window of 
Gloucester cathedral, many windows in the choir 
of York Minstei-, and many of the parish churches 
in that city, notably All oaints. North Street, are 
splendid examples of the work of this period. 

In the ICth oentury the art was oii the wane ; it 
lieeame heavier in shading, less heautifnl in colour, 
and aimed too much at pictorial cll'eot. As a 
reasonable art stained glaas can hardly be said 
to have existed after about 1540 ; a few pieces of 
rather pretty and fanciful glazing and a little 
heraldic work are in the Elizabetlian period all 
that represent the splendid art which adorned 
such huihling.s as York Jilinster and Canterhury 
Cathedral, The window.s of F.iirford Church, in 
Gloucestershire, form n very interesting collection 
of the work of the earlier part of the oentury. 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge is almost 
entirely glazed with ))icture-work of this period. It 
has suilered much from reglnzing, and is now very 
hard to read ; nor could the art in it have ever been 
of a very liigli order. 

With the ruin of Gothic architecture stained 
glass was .swept arvay entirely ; and indeed it 
lierislied sooner and more completely than any of 
the other subsidiary arts, doubtless because its 
.successful practice depends more on the instinc- 
tive understanding of the true principles of decora- 
tive art than any other of the arts connected with 
areliitecture. 

The art of glas.s-painting has been revived with 
the eclectic revival of Gothic architecture, which 
is such a curious feature of our epoch, and has 
shared to the full in the diJliculties which an 
eclectic style must of necessitj' meet with. Still 
it must he understood that glass-painting is no 
‘lost art’ in the sense of its 2 )roces,sos being foi’- 
gotten ; whatever the delloioncies of the modem 
art may be, they are the result of the lack of feel- 
ing for decoration, rather than of difficulties as to 
material, workshoii leooipts, and the like. The 
very praiseworthy studies of Mr Winston and his 
collaboration with Messi's Powell of Wliitefriars in 
the manufacture of window-glas.s fit for the irar- 
liose made it ito-ssihle for us many years ago to 
produce good stained-glass windows if our artistic 
poweis did not fail us, or rather if they could be 
turned into tho right direction ; if the designer, s 
could undei-staud tliat they .should not attempt to 
design pictures but rather jiieoes of ornamental 
glazing which, while decorating the huiklings of 
which they formed a part, should also tell stories in 
a simple straightforward manner. 

This they have in a great measure learned to 
undensland, and the public also are hoginning to 
.see that the picture-window of the semi-enamel 
style (as represented chiefly by the elaborate 
futilities produced by the Munich manufactories) 
oaiiiiot form, as a window should do, a part of the 
architecture of the building. On the other hand, 
there has been (unavoidably doubtless) too much 
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mere copying of medieval designs ; it lias been 
forgotten tlvat tlie naivetds of dvavving of an early 
stage of art which are interesting when genuine 
and obviously belonging to their own period, be- 
come ridionlous when iniitateci in an epoch wliich 
demands at least plausiliility of drawing from its 
artists, hut that ''ery demand for plausibility and 
the ease of its attainment form another .snare for 
the stained-glass designer, wliose designs, though 
made witli n knowledge of the recjuirements of the 
art, and though not actually imitative of medieval 
work, are too often vacant and feelingle.ss, mere 
characterless diagrams, rather than tlie expression 
of thought and emotion, as the work of the middle 
ages always was in spite of any rudeness of drawing 
or shortcoming in knowledge. 

One drawback to the eft'ectiveness of painted 
windows comes from the too common absence of 
any general plan for the glazing of the huildiiig. 
The donors of iviiulows are allowed to insert what- 
ever may please their individual tastes without 
regard to the rest of the glazing or the architectural 
reijuirements of the huilding ; so that even wdiere 
the window is good in itself, it fails in cfFcet of 
decoration, and iiijure.s, or is jnjiired, by its neigh- 
bours. The custodians of buildings before tliey 
allow’ any window to be put mi should have some 
good plan of glazing .schemed out embracing a 
sy.stem of subjects, nu aiehitectiiral arrangement, 
and a scheme of proportion of colour, and this plan 
.slujuld he carefully adliered to. Thus, one window' 
would help the other, and even inferiority of design 
in one or two of tlie windows w’ould he less noticed 
w'lien the whole effect was pleasing. The gain of 
such a careful arrangement is sufficiently obvious 
in oases where the ancient glazing of a church is 
left intact ; as, for instance, in the beautiful church 
of St Urhain at Troyes, a work of the end of the 
13th century, and w’hose glazing is perhaps on the 
whole the most satisfactory example of the art of 
glass-painting. 

On the whole, it must be said of our modern 
stained glass that its worth must mainly depend on 
the genuineness and spontaneity of tlie architecture 
it is intended to decorate ; it must stand or fall 
along with the feeling for art which inspires this 
nreliiteeture, for its existence is inipos.sible without 
arcliiteotui'O of some sort, and if that architecture 
is less than good and genuine, the stained-glass 
windows in it hecoino a mere congeries of designs 
withont unity of purpose, even though each one 
may he good in itself. 

Criasscliord, or Mu.sical Glassb.s. See Hae- 

MONICA. 

Gla.SS-Cl'abs [Fhyllosoma), the larval forms of 
rock lobsters, &c, ( Palinuridai ), hut formerly re- 
garded as adults, and made into a genus or even 
faniiljp The body consists of two transparent leaf- 
like discs ; there are beautiful eyes on long stalks, 
twenty pairs of appendages, and a small abdomen. 

Crlass-lionscs. See Plant-house.s. 

GlassitCS; a small redigions sect which sprang 
up in Scotland about 17.30, w’hen its foiiiidor, John 
Gjns (1093-1773), a native of Auclitermuclity, in 
Fife, and iiiinisler from 1729 of Tealing, near 
Dundee, was deposed by the General Aaseiiihly of 
the Chii roll of , Scotland, chieily on account of views 
which he had adopted and published concerning 
tlie nature of the kingdom of Clirist. In his Testi- 
niutuj of the King of Martijrs coticcrainr/ his King- 
dom^ founded on the words of our Saviour recorded 
in John, xviii. 30, 37, Gl.as inaintaiued that all 
national establislunents of religion are unlawful 
and inooiisi.stent with the spirit of Christianity, and 
was thus pi'ohahly the first assertor of the Volun- 
tary principle in Scotland. He also advocated a 
sy,stem of oliuroh-govermiient essentially Inde- 


pendent or Congregational. After liis deposition 
lie heeaiiio the pa.stor of a congregation of lits 
followers, and a iniiiiher of small clmrelio.s were 
soon formed on Glussito principles, nol only in 
Scotland, hut in England and America ; hut both 
in England and America the name of Cl.'is’.s son- 
in-law, llohert Saiideman ( 1718-71), ]irevailed oi-er 
Ills own, and the sect received the name of Sande- 
manians. Saiideman is cliieliy known from Ida 
advocacy of certain views ro.spucting tlie nature of 
saving faith, e.sHenti.ally consisting in representing 
faith as ‘ a bare belief of the_ hare trutli,’ in no way 
differing from assent to ordinary human evidence, 
tlioiigh regarded by liiiii a.sthe fruit of divine grace. 

The Glassites maintain a plurality of teaching 
elders or bishops in every ^ churcli, Init do not 
require any special education for this office or 
separation from secnlar employments ; tliey hold 
a second iiiarri.age a disqualification for it; they 
deem it unlawful to join in prayer with .my one 
who is not a lirother or sister in Christ ; they 
observe the Lord's Supi>er weekly ; they iiiaiiituin 
love-fe,‘ists between morning and afternoon services, 
at which it is inciiuihont on every niemher to he 
jiresent; liicy aie rigid in alistaiiiiiig from things 
strangled and from blood ; and in goiieval liohl by 
the most literal interiii elation of other Scripture 
rules, as coneeriiing the kis.s of charity, ■while 
they regard the lot as .sacred, and their charity is 
regulated liy their opinion that the acouiuiilatioii of 
wealth is iniscriptiiral. The adherents of the de- 
nomination, never a mimercms body, now number 
perliaps 2000. Faraday (ij. v. ) was a Glassito. 

Crlass Paper or Cloth is made by powder- 
ing glass more or le.ss 
finely, and sprinkling it 
over pajier or calico still 
wet with a coat of thin 
glue : tlie powdered glass 
adliores as itdrics, Glass 
paper is very extensively 
employed as a means for 
polishing wood-work. 

Cilas,s-rope Sponge 

{Jli/cdoiiciiui), a Japanese 
llin'ty sponge (one of the 
HexacUnellida), the body 
of which is anchored in 
the mud or ooze by a 
spirally tivisted wisp or 
rope of silioeoii.s threads. 

Tlie latter, stripped of the 
sponge and iiianipiilated 
by the Japanese divers, i.s 
a common curiosity. See 
SPONGE.S. 

CJlass-, snake ( OpM- 
sauris vailnUis), a limb- 
less serpont-like lizard 
(holoiiging to the short- 
toiigued section) coinmon 
in North America from 
Yiiniuia to Florida. It 
is miout 3 feet long, .and 
varies greatly in colour. 

The joints iif the tail 
break oil’ readily on irrita- 
tion, but .are .soon repro- 
duced. The glass-siiako 
feeds on worms, insects, 
mice, &c., chooses dry 
regions, and spends mnoii 
of its time in holes under- 
ground. Only the abovu 
•species is known, but a 
cloBel 3 ’-allied genus (Pseudopnis) occurs in southern 
Europe and Assam. 
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Glasswort [Salkomia), a genus of Clieno- 
pocliaceo3 of which one species ( S. hcrbaeea ), a leaf- 
lets plant witli jointed steins, is common in salt- 
nmrslies in Britain. It makes a good pickle or 
antiscovhutic salad. Several smeeies grow ahnn- 
dantly on the shores of the ^Mediterranean, and, 
as they contain a large quantity of soda, were 
formerly of importance in making barilla, along 
with the apocie.s of Saltwort (q.v. ). 

GlastOllBuryi ‘i" ancient municipal Ijorongli of 
Somersetshire, lies, engirt liy the river Brue, amid 
oicliards and level pasture.?— onee fen-land — at the 
foot of the conical tower- crowmed Tor (500 feet), 6 
miles hy rail SSW. of IVells, and 36 S. of Bristol. 
The Celtic Ymjsvitrin, the Avalon of Arthurian 
legend, and the OlwstingaburJi or Glwstinga’ 
liorongh of tlie West Saxons, it was hither, says 
AYilliain of IMahneslniry, that Jo.seph of Arimathea 
came bearing the Holy Grail, here that he founded 
the lir.st Christian ehnreh in Britain. On Weary- 
all Hill lie planted his pilgrim’s staff; it took root, 
and grew into the Holy Tliorn, wliieli hlos.souicd 
miraculously every Old Cliristmas-eve until it was 
cut doivn by a Puritan. [fh-aft.s from it flourish 
still ; one at Sutton Poyntz, near AVeymoiith, duly 
blossomed on tlie niglit of the 5th January 1884 in 
piesence of 250 persons. It i.s the Cratmgm pnceox 
of botanists.] Certain at least it is that, unlike 
Cauterhury or York or London, ‘Glastonbury was 
the one church of the first rank in England which 
stood as a memorial of British days, tire only one 
which had lived unscathed tlirough the storm of 
English conquest.’ For tire wattled basilica, whicli 
contained tlie grave of a St Patrick and of Gildas, 
was in 630 encased hy Pauliiius of York in boards 
and load ; and to the east of it in 719 King Ine 
reared the great ohuich of SB. Peter and Paul. 



The Abbot’.? Kitoheii, Glastonbury. 


'rills, spoiled by the Uanes, was the abbey re- 
founded by St Dnnstaii (q.v.) about 946, and 
became the sepiilolire of Kings Edmund, Edgar, 
and Edmund Ironside, if not indeed of Dnnstan 
himself, of Joseph of Arimathea, or of Arthur and 
Guinevere. It had just been rebuilt wlien in 1184 
the whole pile was consumed by lira; and the 
splendid minster, 528 feet long, then undertaken 
by Henry II., was not dedicated till 1303. In 1530 


Richard Whiting, the last of its mitred abbots, was 
hanged on the Tor by Henry VIII. ; and the ruins 
of this great Benedictine lioiise, which had covered 
60 acres, are now comparatively scanty, having 
long been tlie quarry of the district. , Yet still on 
the site of the ‘ Vetnsta Ecelesia’ .stand,? the roof- 
less chapel of Our Lady or St Joseph, a fine 
example of Transition Norman, witli its 15tli- 
century crypt; still there is tlie massive stone 
Abbot’s Kitchen (14tli century), 33i feet square, 
and 72 high, with its four huge flieplaoes and 
pyiumidal roof. Apart from its abbey and its 
two parish cliurche.s, one of which has a noUe 
tower 140 feet high, Glastonbury is a quaint, old- 
world place, a very store of domestic aiitiquitie.s, 
with tire IStli-centnry Pilgrims’ Inn (noiv Ihe 
‘George’), the Tribunal, and the Abbot’s Earn. 
Sliarpliaiii, 2 miles south-west, was Fielding's 
birthplace. Sheepskins, mats, rugs, glove.s, and 
pottery are manufactured. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3325 ; 
(1881) 3719. See Geail, Arthur; the Rev. R. 
Willih's Arc/i/iacinral Uistorg of Glnstonbiin/ Abbey 
(1866) ; and ‘Glastonbury liritish and English,’ by 
E. A. Freeman in MiKmillan's Magazine for October 
1880. 

Glatz (Czech Kkalsho), a town of Prussian 
Silesia, situated between two forti/ied hills, on the 
Neis.se, 58 miles by rail SSW. of Breslau. It 
carries on manufactures of linen, damask, cigars, 
and leather, and lia.s mnehine-shopB, breweries, 
and distilleries. Pop. (1875) 12,553; (1885) 13,585. 
Ill 1429 Ulatz was vainly besieged by the Hussites, 
but during the Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ 
warn it was fie(iuently taken. 

GlanbeVi Joh-ann Rudolph, a German al- 
chemist and physician, was born at Karlstadt, in 
Franconia, in 1603 or 1604, and died at Amsterilam 
in 1608. No details legauling iris life are known, 
except that be resided at Vienna, Salzburg, Frank- 
fort-oii-the-hlain, and Cologne, from whence in 
1648 he removed probably to Amsterdam. Al- 
thougli a believer in tlie philoscplier’s stone and 
in the eli.xir vitro, he contrilmted very mate- 
rially to the progress of chemistry. In 1648 lie 
discovered hydrochlorio acid •whilst experiment- 
ing with oil of vitriol and common salt; he was 
probably tlie first to procure nitric acid; and his 
name has been transmitted in Glauber’s Salt, 
wliicli he likewise discovered. Hi.s treatises were 
published at Amsterdam in 7 voLs,, 1661; and an 
English translation was printed by Parke at London 
in 1689. 

Glauber’s Salt is tlie popular name of the 
neutral sulphate of soda whose clieinical composition 
is represented by the formula Na,S 04 + 10H»O. 
It occurs in long four-sided translucent prisms, 
teiuiinated by drlieilral summits, and containing 
ton atoms of water. On exposure to the air, tlie 
crystals lose all their water, and become resolved 
into a wiiite powder. When iieated they readily 
melt in their water of cry.stallisatiou ; and, if tlie 
lioat is .sulflcieiitly oontimicd, the whole of the 
water is exprelled, and the anhydrous salt remain.?. 
Glanlier’s salt has a cooling, bitter, and saltish 
taste ; it is readily soluble in water ; its solubility 
(in the ordinary crystalline form) increasing up 
to 92°, rvlien it appears to undergo a molecular 
change, and to be converted into the anhydrous 
.salt, whiob at this temperature is Ie.ss soluble than 
the hydrated compound, and separates in minute 
crystals. Glauber^s salt is a constituent of many 
mineral waters (as at Carlsbad and Cheltenham), 
and is found also as an efflorescence about saline 
lakes in some parts of the United States; and it 
occurs in small qnaiitity in the blood and other 
animal fluids. 

The anhydrous .salt is prepared in enormous 
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qUcUitity from coniinoii salt and oil of vitriol, with 
tlie view of heiug afterwards converted into car- 
bonate of soda (see .SoDA). Bor medical use a 
purer form is required. Tlie salt which remains 
after the distillation of hydrooliloric acid — this salt 
being sulphate of soda contaiiiiiiatod witli free 
sulphuiie acid — is dissolved in water, to which is 
added powdered white marble (carbonate of lime), 
to neutralise the free acid, and to precipitate it as 
an insoluble suljihate ; the solution is boiled rlown 
till a pellicle appears, is stiaiiied, and set aside to 
ciystallisc. 

ft is used as a common purgative, and is 
especially applicable in fevers and inllaimnatory 
atleetions, when it is necessary to ei'acnate the 
bowels without increasing or exciting febrile dis- 
turbance. The usual dose is from half an ounce 
to an ounce ; lint if it is previously dried, so as 
to expel the water of crystallisation, it becomes 
doubly etiicient as a purgative. It is now much 
less irequontly u.sed m domestic medicine than 
formerlj’, having given place to milder aperients. 

GlailCllilll, the second in rank of the manu- 
facturing tou'ns of the kingdom of Saxony, is 
idcturo.s(piely situated on the right hank of the 
blnlde, '20 miles of (-'licnmitz by rail. The 
town is the centre of the woollen-weaving in- 
dustry, woollen goods to the value of .-C'iiOOOjOOO 
being exported annually. There are also dye- 
woiks, pihit-works, iron-foundries, and carjiot, 
paper, and maoldne factories. Pop. (1834) 6292; 
(188o) 21,0(11. See Eckardt, Chvonik vo)i Glau- 
chuit (Glau. 1880-81). 

GIailCO'lU{l(Gr. (jlaukos, ‘sea-green,’ on account 
of a greeni.sh colour sometimes seen in the pupil), 
a disease of the Eye (cpv.). 

GlaucilS, the name of several figures in Greek 
mythology. ( 1 ) Son of Hipiiolochu.s and grandson 
of IlollerOphontc.s, commander of the Lyoians in 
the Trojan war, slain by Ajax. He was connected 
with Biomedes by ties of hospitality, and when 
they met in battle they forbore to light with one 
another, exchanging anna instead. — (2) Son of 
Minos of Crete aird Pasiphae, smothered when ahoy 
by falling into a cask of honey. The soothsayer, 
Polyidius of Argos, unable to liriug liiin hack to 
life, was buried witli him, but saved by a serpent 
which revealed a herb ell'ective for the jmrpo.se. 
— (3) A fisherman of Arrthedou iir Bmotia, who 
became a sea-god by eating jiart of a herb wliicb 
Crono.s bad sown. Every year he visited all the 
coasts of Greece, atlemled by a traiir of marine 
monsters, and gb'iug forth oracles to wtilclr it 
behoved fisbenueir arid mariuers especially to 
attend. 

Glaucus, a genus of nudihranch Gasteropods, 
inhabiting the warmer parts of tire Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The 
body is long, slender, 
gelatinous, furnished 
with three jrairs of 
lateral outgrowth.s with 
nmuorons fine processes. 
The mouth has the 
usual horny jaws, 
adapted for preying 
oil other small inai'ine 
aiiiimilh ; the antenna) 
or ‘ honis ’ are incon- 
spicuous. These small 
molluscs — about an 
inch and three-quarters 
long, of a Idue colour, and extremely delicate and 
beautiful, lloat inertly witlr irregular 'movements of 
their .slender appendage.s on the surface of the 
water. Eor the nature of the outgrowths, &c., see 
NUDIBKAtfOHS. 


GlailX) a genus of Primulaoem, without corolla. 
G. muntima, sometimes called 
>Sea Milkwort and Black Salt- 
wort, i.s common on muddy .soils 
along bea-coa,sts of nortliern 
Eurojie. It was formerly used 
in soda-making. It is readily 
eaten by cattle, and is said to 
enhance the yield of milk from 
its succulent ' leaves. It is also 
pickled. 

Glaze. Bee Pottebv. 

Gleaning. In conformity 
with the positive command con- 
tained in llie IMosaiclaw to leave 
the gleaniiig.s of the liarvest to 
the jioor and to tlie stiaiiger 
(Lev. xix. 9 and xxiii. 22), 
there has been almost er'cry- 
whcrc a jiojralar feeling to tlie 
ell'ect that the farmer was not 
entitled to jirevont the jioor 
from gathering what the reaper 
bud left behind. In England the 
custom of gleaning bad very 
nearly passed into a legal right, 
for in an extra-judicial dictum 
of Lord Hale it i.s said that those ( Gluux mantiim). 
who enter a field for this jmr- 
pose are not guilty of tro.sjiass, and Blackstone 
seems d!.spoHed to adopt liis ojiinion ; hut the 
Court of Cnmmon Ideas has siiiee decided that the 
public cannot claim the jirirdlego as a right. Tlie 
cu.stom still exi.sts iii England, though it is 
often restricted to the wives and children of tlie 
liarvesters. In Scotland the law has decided that 
tlie Jioor jiossess no right to glean, and that the 
farmer may exclude them from liis fields. 

Glcbif; Adscript! (Lat,, ‘attachod to the 
soil’) from the 4tli oeiitnry onwards were in the 
Homan einjiire the eulLivatois of tlie soil, wlio, 
though personally free, were insojiaralily attached 
to the laud they cultii'ated. They jiaid a fixed 
rent in kind to the owner of the domain, and, when 
he retained any land in his own hands, tliey were 
generally under the oliligatioii to render him free 
a determinate amount of labour to till it. If the 
land was sold, they still remained atlaebed to it. 
The Helots ( ij. v. ) ot Sparta were also i/fcfia- aclsrripti. 

Glcl)C(Lat. f/khu, ‘a clod or lum]i of earth'), 
the land belonging to an ecclesiastical benefice, or 
from wliicli the revenues of the benefice arise. The 
assignment of globe-lands was formerly held to be of 
Huoli absolute necessity that without them no oburch 
could be regularly consecrated. The fee-.simjilo of 
tlie glebe is held by the law of England to be in 
abcyuHce — that is to say, witliout an owner, in oon- 
temjdation of law ; Init after induction tlie free- 
bold of the glebe is in the jiaraon, and ho pn.s.sesse.s 
most ot the jiowers of a proprietor, with tlie 
exception of the power of alienation. The quantity 
of laud to he as.signed is not fixed by any general 
rule of law ; and tlio glebe-lands of the jiarooliial 
clergy vary considerably in extent. Previous to 
tlie lleformatioii the clergy jiossu.ssed certain iioweis 
of alienation at comnioii law ; and if a bi.shoj) with 
the assent of his chajiter, or an abbot with the 
assent of his convent, or the like, alienated glebe- 
lands, the deed would not have been void, because 
tlie fee-siiujile was in the holder of the beneiioe for 
the time being ; but by 1 Eliz. chap. 19, and other 
statutes of the same reign, all grants, feoffments, 
conveyances or other estates shall be utterly void 
and of none effect, notwithstanding any consent or 
confirmation wliatsoever. Subsequent statutes pre- 
scribe and regulate the modes in which glebe-lands 
may be dealt with. Power has been given to 
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exchange glebe hoiiheH and lands ; and by the Tithe 
Commutation Act (1836) tlie Tithe C'aninii&siouerb 
(.since 1882 Laud Conimis&ioners ) weie empowered 
to ascertain and define the honndaries of the glehe- 
liuids of any benefice, and also, with con.seut of the 
oi’dinaiy ami imtrun, to e.xohaiig'e tlie j^lebe-lands for 
other landa within the same or any adjoining parish, 
or otherwise conveniently .sitnated. Tlie suhseijuent 
Act 17 and 18 ITct. chap. 81 moreover provides that 
the incumbent of any beneliee entitled to glebe 
shall, with such consents as aie specified in the act, 
he entitled to annex such glche or other lauds by 
deed to anj' church or chapel within the pari-sh, 
district, or jilace wherein .such glebe or land is 
situate. Glebe-lauds are exempt tioni tithe; they 
are also e.xcepLed out of the acts which forbid tlie 
hcneficeil clergy to engage in agilcultiire and trade. 
If an iiioumhent dies after sowing his globe-land 
his personal representative is entitled to the crop. 
Tlie Glebe Lands Act ( 1888) provides facilities for 
the sale of glebe witli the approval of the Land 
Cnmiuissioners. .See Philliiuore's Ecclesiastiml 
Law. 

Glebe in Scotland . — 111 Scotland, as in England, 
a glebe fnviiia, ns a general rule, a portion of every 
fccclesinstiual benefice of the E.stabJis]ied Cliiirch, 
and is thu.s an addition to the stipend, and some- 
times a very iuipovtant one. Ministers in royal 
hiirglia, however, cannot claim globe.s, unleas in 
cases where there is a lamlsvard district attached 
to the iiai'isU. Even then, if there are two ministers, 
only tlie first can claim a glebe. 'Where paiishes are 
disjoined, or sojiarated into t,wo portions, more- 
over, it does not necessarily follow that the [lortion 
erected into a new jiarisli shall contain a glebe. 
By 5 Geo. ly. oluip. 72, provi.sioii is made for pay- 
ment of pbiiipon.sation out of tlie public revenue, 
in lieu of iiiause and globe, to ministers whose 
stipends do not e.xcaed £200. If there are arable 
hinds, the glebe must not he less than four acres. 
If tlievo is no arable land, tlie minister Is entitled 
to sixteen noitDU of grass adjacent to the church. 
A soum is as mnch as will pasture ten sheep or one 
cow, so that the actual e.xteiit varie.s with the vicli- 
ne.'s of tlie soil and consequent quality of the 
pasture. Tlie presbytery possesses the jiowur of 
designing glebes, the lievilor from who.se property 
the glebe is designed having recourse against the 
other lieritor.s of the parish. By 1672, chap. 48, it 
is enacted that the glebe shall not he alienated by 
the incumbent. A.s the act limits its iirohihitioii 
to such alienation as may be detrimental to the 
succe.ssor of the incumbent, it has been doubted 
whether the latter might not feu. Tlie court, 
hmvover, has hceu very unwilling to sanction this 
liroeeeding. When the eliureh is changed, or trans- 
ported, ns it is called, to a ubm’ site, the court Mill 
authorise the sale or excamblou of the glebe, hut 
such e.xcamhions must be sanctioned by the 
liresbytory. Where minerals arc found on the 
glebe, they are xi'orked under the superintendence 
of the heritors and presliytery for the behoof of the 
incumlient. Trees growing on the glebe are 
tlmnglib to belong to him. Glelie-lauds are usually 
teind-free. Bee Teinds. 

Olcc, a species of vocal coniposition peculiar to 
England, for throe or more voices, and in one or 
more mo;'onionts, generally unacconijianied and 
sung by male voices, though these conditions are 
not obligatory. It is distinguished from the 
mach-igal by its modern tonality, larger number of 
musical motives, ami a less extensive development 
of them ; and in being written fur single voices to 
each part. Thus last point, however, is now fre- 
quently disregarded. Its independent part-writing 
also di,stingu]slie.s it from the modern jmrt-song, 
which is usually in simple harmony, hxit the name 
is often given to such — e.g, Sir H. Bishop’s ‘Glees.’ 


The glee ttourislied during the later half of the 
IStli century ami the earlier part of the 10th. 
■Samuel Webbe ( 1740-1816) is jirohably its greatest 
master. Among his liest-kiiowu glees are ‘ ‘When 
Winds breatliB .Soft' and ‘Gloiious Apollo,’ the 
latter ol whieli was ahvay.? the lir.st to he sung at 
the meeting.s of the now defunct Glee Chih (178,3- 
1857). Other wiiteiy of the fiist rank arc II. J. S. 
Stevens ( 1757-1837 ), tlie coniiioscr of ‘Ye Sjiotted 
Snakes,’ ‘The cluud-cajit Toweis,’ and ‘Eiom 
Olieron in Fairyland ; ’ J ohn Wall Callcott { 1766- 
1821 ), a most prolific composer, and luithoi also of 
a well-known Grammar of Music, of whose glees 
‘The lled-croas Knight,’ ‘To all you Ladie.s,’ and 
‘It was a Friar ul Orders Grey, may snilice as 
specimens ; with whom may he nieiitioned the 
names ol Horslev, Siiotl'orth, Cooke, Faxton, Att- 
wood, and Lord Morningtoii. See 'W’’. A. Barrett’s 
English Glees and Part-songs (1886). 

ftlcet. See GojfOKliHEA. 

Glcig, Gnor.riE lIounnT, writer, horn at Stir- 
ling, 20th Aiiril 1796, was tlie son of the Bishop of 
Brechin. lie entered the army, and served in 
Spain (1813) and in America (1814). He snhse- 
qnentlv ( 1S20) took oider.s, and hecaine chaiilain- 
geuei’al of tJio army (1846) and inspector-general 
of military schools, po.sts which he held until 1875. 
He deserves nientioii as the author of the story 
The SubaHci'ii (1825), founded on ineideuts of the 
I'eniusulav war. He wrote several other novels, 
mine equal to tlie Jiist, and several volumes of 
military histoiy and hiogrniihy, as Ortmpuigns at 
Washington and Eew Orleans (1847), Lives of 
Warren Hastings (1841), Clive (1848), and Wel- 
lington (1862), &c. He died 9th July 1888, near 
Winclilield, in Hampshire. 

Glcini, JoiiAHN WiLiiEUJi Luinvia, German 
poet, born at lirmslelien near Halberstadt, 2d April 
1719, and died at Halberstadt on 18th February 
1803. Besides writing a good deal of moderate 
poetry, he yvon for himself the atl'eetionate appella- 
tive of ‘ Father Gleim,’ on account of the eneourage- 
nient and assistance he lent to the lledgliiig poets 
and poetasters of the day. But his ellorts to 
encourage German literature, though sincere and 
well iuleiitioned, were often the reverse of j'udici- 
ons and discriminating. His jintriotic Lkder dues 
Prenssischen Grenadiers, by their genuineness of 
feeling and force of expression, do rise above the 
general level of his other productions— odes in 
imitation of Horace and Anacreon, rhymed fables 
and roiiiancoh, and songs. His collected works 
apiiearcd at Halberstadt in 7 vols. in 1811-13, with 
a supplementary volume in 1841 (Lcip.). See 
Kiirte, Ghims Lehen (1811). 

GlciwitZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, pleasantly 
situated on a small affluent of the Odor, 40 miles 
SE. of Uppeln, contains iron and other metal 
foundries, machine, glass, and iron works, &e. 
Pop. 17,658. 

GlC])iUiuo]l(I; a romantic valley of Perthshire, 
in Scotland, much visited for its scenery, and tor 
Ossian’s grave— the subj’ect of Wordsworth’s x'erses 
on tlie 'Narrow Glen.' It is the seat, 12 miles 
WNM''. of Perth, of Trinity College, Glenalnioiid 
(1847), a puhlio school of about 100 hoys, whose 
hiiildiiig.s have been to .some extent rejiioduced in 
those of Trinity College, Hartford, U.S. 

Glencoe, a valley of northern Argyllshire, 
descending 7i miles west-by-noi'thivard from a ‘ col,’ 
1011 feet high, to salt-water Loch Leven, 2 miles 
ENE. of Ballaclmlisli. It is traversed by the Coe 
(or Cona of Ossian); and it is flanked by conical 
mountains, the Pap of Glencoe (2430 feet) the most 
proiuinent, Benveedan (3766) the loftiest. Of 
many descriptions of Glencoe the best are by 
Dorothy W’'orcl.sworth (1804) ; by Macaulay (1849), 
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who saw' it both in rain and in sunshine, and calls 
it ‘ the very valley of the shadow of death ; ’ and 
this by Charles Dickens (18il) ; ‘Glencoe itself is 
perfectly terrible. The pass is an awful place. It 
IS slmt in on each side by enormous rocks, from 
which great toi'rents come rushing down in all 
directions. In amongst these rooks, on one side 
of the pass (the left as we came from Kingahouse), 
there are si»re.s of glens high up, which form .such 
haunts as you might imagine wandering in in the 
very height and madness of a fever. They will 
live in my dieams fur years.’ 

In 1691 the Edinlmrgh authorities issued a 
proclamation exhorting the clans to submit to 
William and Mary, and offering pardon to all 
who before 31st December would swear to live 
peaceably under the government. All the chiefs 
submitted except Jif'Iau, the head of the Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, whose suhmi.ssion was delayed 
by unforeseen causes till 0th January 1692. The 
nlagistrale before whom he took the oath_ of allegi- 
ance transmitted a certificate to tlie Council at Edin- 
burgh, explaining the cireunistances of the case. 
However, on IGth January, King William signed 
an order, ending ; ‘ If M'Ean of Glencoe and that 
trybe can he well separated from tlie rest, it will 
be a proper vimlication of the public justice to 
e.xtiipatu that sect of thieves.’ So on 1st Eebruary 
120 soldiers — Campbells mostly, and commanded 
by Captain Canujboll of Gleidyon— marched to 
G'lenooe, and, telhug the natives that they came 
as friends, and merely wanted ([uartous, for twelve 
days lived in the glen. Gleiilyou, while visiting 
dally at tlie eliiof’.s hou.se, employed himself in 
observing every pass by which escape was possible, 
and reported the result of his observations to 
Lieuteiiaut-Colouel Hamilton, who was approach- 
ing from Fort- William with 400 more troops. The 
13th was fixed for the massacre, and on the night 
of the 12th Glenlyon was supping and playing at 
cavils witli those whom he purposed to hntclier. 
At five in the nioruiug the murderous work began, 
and day broke on tliirty-eight corpses, inclnding 
those of at least one woman, an old man of 
ser’euty, and a boy of four. lint, Hamilton nut 
having come up in time, the passes were open, 
and some loO men, and pruhahly as many women, 
escaped — in many cases only to perish from cold 
and hunger among the snow in the high mountain- 
gorges. The huts were lived, and then the troops 
inarched away, taking with them a thousand head 
of cattle and .sheep and Imr.ses. 

The [irima movers of this deed of infamy were a 
Lowland statosman and a Higlilaud chief. Sir John 
Halrymple, Master (and afterwards Viscount and 
first Earl) of Stair, and John Cauiphell, Earl of 
Brcadallinne. The one was actuated by ohagiin 
at the failure of his seheiue for pacifying’ the High- 
lands, the other by personal animosity. As fur 
King WilUani, Macaulay pleads that M'laiTs suh- 
iiiission had been kept from him, that he knew the 
Macdon.alds only as tliiei’es and rebels, and that 
by ‘ extirpation ' ho certainly never meant them to 
he murdered in their sleep. Anyhow, a royal com- 
mission (169o) found that his instructions ‘offered 
no warrant for the measure ; ’ and there the affair 
ended. In 1881 a nionninent was erected to mark 
the scene of the massacre. See the histories of 
Macaulay and Hill Burton, ami Paget s Paradoxes 
and Puzzles (1874). 

tilcnrtowcr, or Glendwr, Owen, a Welsh 
chief who headed the struggle of the Welsh for 
the recovery of their independence in the reign of 
Henry IV. of England, was descended from Lle- 
welyn, the last Prince of Wales, and was born 
in Montt'omeryshire about 1354. He was made 
esquire of tlie body to Richard II. , and remained 
with him until his deposition by Henry IV. in 


1399, after which lie retired into prii'ate life. 
Shortly after the accession of tlie new king pait 
of Glendower’.s laiid.s were seized by his neiglihour. 
Lord Grey of Ruthin. Thereupon the Welshman, 
lieiiig iiiialile to obtain rediess from the Englisli 
king, took np arms in his own cau.se, and in 1400 
commenced operations by seizing tlie estates of 
Lord Grey. The king ordered Ins sulijngation, 
and granted liis e.states to Ids brother, the Earl of 
Soincr.set. Then for two years Glcnilower carried 
on a guerilla warfaie against the English marcliei.s, 
backed up at times by the forces of Henry himself. 
In 1402 he drew Lord Grey into an ambush, and 
took him prisoner. In this same year Sir Ednuiiul 
Mortimer, the uncle of the Earl of hlarch, was also 
captured liy Gleiidowcr in a battle in which 1100 
of Mortimer’s followers were left dead upon the 
Held. Botli Grey and IMortimer married daughters 
of tlic Wel.sli cldeft.ain (now formally proclaimed 
Prince of Wales), and witli liini formed the co- 
alition with Harry Peicy (Hotspur) against Henry 
of England. That coalition ended in the battle of 
Shrew .slmry, in July 1403, in wliioh the Englisli 
king gained a decisive victory. Hotspur being 
amoiig.st the slain. In June of the following year 
Glendowor entered into a tieaty with Charles VI. 
of Fiance, who in 1405 sent a force to Wales to act 
against the Englisli. Meantime, in the spring of 
1405, Glendowor had been twice severely defeated 
by Prince Henry (V.) of England. T'lie WeKli 
prince iiuverthelesB kept up a desultory ivavfare 
during the remaining years of liis life. lie never 
siihniitted to English rule, and is believed to have 
died peacefully in Mniimoiitlishire after 1410. The 
popular idea of him is presented in ,Shakespeare’.s 
King Ilenry IV. 

Glenolg is a shallow river of Australia, rising 
ill rile Gram] linns in the south-west iiart of Vic- 
toria, and entering the Southern Ocean botiveen 
Cape.s Northuniherlaml and Bridgewater, at the 
lioundary between Smith Australia and Victoria, 
after a course of 281 miles. 

GlciielK, Cn.utLE,s Uiiant, B.uidn, politician, 
soil of an East India director, was horn in India 
in 1778. Entering parliament in 1807, be was 
from 1819 to 1822 01iief-.sBevetary for Ireland nnder 
Lord Liverpool ; from 1823 to 1827 Vioe-]ivesideiit, 
and from 1827 to 1828 I’lesidont of the Board of 
Trade, nnder Canning; from 1830 to 1834 Preshlent 
of the Board of Control, under Earl Grey; and 
from 1834 to 1839 Colonial Secretary, under Lord 
Melbourne. Gleiielg, having approved of Lord 
Duriiam’s ‘ ordinanoe ’ in reference to the Canadian 
rebels of 1838, was compelled to resign in 1839, 
and from that time retired from imhlic life. He 
was elevated to the peerage in 1835, and died at 
Cannes, 23d Aiiril 1800. He in soiuetimes called 
‘ the last of the Caniiingites.’ 

Glcilfillliail, a Highland glen in Inverness- 
shire, 18 mile.s W. of Fort-Williain. Hero, on J9tli 
August 1745, the clans gathered under Prince 
Cluiries Edw’ard’s banner, and here in 1815 was 
erected to liis memory a tower hearing an in- 
scription in Gaelic, Latin, and English. 

Glengarry, a Higldand gden in west Iiiverness- 
.shire, through which the Carry wiiuls 19 miles 
eastward, from Loch Qmiieh to Loch Oich, 8 miles 
SW. of Fort Angustus. It was the home of the 
klacdoiiiiolls from the beginning of the 16th century. 
The last chief, who died in 1828, is con.sidered to 
liau’e been tlie prototype of Fergus Maelvor in 
Wuverlcy. — There is another Glengarry, in the 
north-west of Perthsliire, traversed by the Highland 
Ilailw'ay. Its Gariy River falls into the Tumniel. 
— For the Glengarry Cap, see Bonnet. 

Glenliyct, the valley ill Banffshire of Livet 
Water, wdiicli runs 14 miles north-westward till, at 
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a point 5 miles S. of liallindallooh station, it falls 
after a total desoeut of 1600 feet into the Aven, 
itself an affluent of the Spey. Its population still 
is largely (Jatliolio. Since 1824 ite 200 rvliisky 
hothies hare gii'en place to one celchrated distillery. 
In the battle of Gleulivet or Alltaooileachan (4tli 
October 1394) 10,000 Protestants under the Earl of 
Argyll were routed by the Catholic insurgents 
uniler the Earl of Hnntly. 

Glcjiroy, PAn.4LLEL Eo.vd.s of. The Roy is 
a small stream in the district of Loehaher, Inver- 
nes.s-shire, liaviiig a course of about 15 miles, and 
falling into the Spiean at Inverroy, opposite to Ben 
Chlinaig, the easterji .sirnr of Ben Nevis. The 
steep narrow valley through which the Roy niiis 
is i-emarkahle for having its .slopes indented with 
thiee shelves, which are everywhere prerfectly hori- 
zontal and parallel to each other, in each ea.se the 
line on the one side of the glen corresponding 
exactly in elevation to that on the othei-. The 
gniuitic anti metamorpiliic rocks, of which the 
iiiauntairis are compo.sed, are covered witli a 
greater or less thickness of angular fragments and 
earth, and an e.xamiiiatioii of the shelves shows 
that they are worn out of this soft alluvial coating. 
Tliey almost invariably form a gentle slope from 
the hillside, and are from 3 to .30 feet wide. The 
protrusion of the rooky hotly of the mountain, and 
the furrows of mountaiu-turronts, break their con- 
tinuity, hut with these e.xoeptinns one or more of 
them may he traced along the. whole valley. The 
highest, which is 1139^ feet above the sea-level, is 
easily follnweii from tlie watershed between the 
Roy anti the Spey (uliicli is at the .same elevation) 
along both sides of the valley, as far down as lire 
point at wliioh the valley narrows above tllen 
Glaster. The second shelf is SO feet lower, runs 
parallel with the first all round the lioatl of_ the 
valley, ami is continueii farther dtiwn until it 
inoliules Glen Glaster. Thu third line is 2T2 feet 
lower than the second ; it may ho traced along 
both .shies t)f Glenroy, and round the mouth of the 
glen into the valley of tlie fipeaii, whoso sides, at 
the sanio elevation of 847 feet, are marked from 
within 3 mile.s of the river Lnehy up ne.aily na 
far as Looli Laggan. Many attempts have been 
made to explain the origin of tlie.se remarkable 
shelves. Their forming somcwliat level roads 
around the valley originated the popular notion 
that they were made for the coin'onioneo of the 
heroes wliose exploits are ,sung by O.ssian. I’lay- 
fair, in 1816, supposed they were aijneducts for 
artiliaial irrigation. Macoullocli believed them to 
he tlie shore-liiie.s of fresh-water lakc.s, which 
gradually washed away their harriers, remaining 
for a longer space at tlio lieight of the various 
&li6lve.s. This view may now ho regm-ded as 
accepted, with the additional suggestion of Agassiz 
that tile barrier or dam keeping hack the water was 
formed of glacier ice, tlie lake having lowered in 
level as the harrier gradually melted away. See 
Robert Chainhev.s'.s Ancient Sea Margins (1849); 
Tyndall, in the Fopnlnr Science Beview (1876); 
Maefadzean’s Pfimlkl Itouds nf Glenroy (1883); 
and A. (leikie’s Scenery of Seotlancl (2d ed. 1887). 

Glen’s Falls, a po.st- village of New York, on 
the Hudson, 60 miles by rail N. of Albany, with 
sawmills and m.aohino-shojis, and a quarry of black 
marble. The river, wliicli is crossed by a bridge, 
here falls almut 50 feet, and is very pjielnre.sqiie. 
Bop. (1880) 4900. 

Gleiishlcl, a Highland valley of Ro,ss-slure, 
58 miles S\Y. of Inverness. Here, on 11th June 
1719, 1,)00 Jacobites and 274 Spaniards oucomitercd 
1600 Hanoverians. The light was indecisive, Irat 
next _ day the Highlanders dispersed, and the 
Spaniards had to surrender. Never since then. 


except for the bloodless Breneli landing in Pem- 
brokeshire ( 1797 ), has a foreign force set foot upon 
British soil. 

Gleiitilt, in north Perthshire, the deep narrow 
glen of the troiitfiil, impetuous Tilt, which is.sues 
from LoehTilt(3hy 2furlongs; 1650 feet), and runs 
16 miles .soutli-westward, receiving the larger Tarf 
"Water and Fender Burn, until at Blair- Athole it 
falls into the Garry. It is traversed by the footpath 
from Blair- Athole to Bi'aemar. Huge Benglo ( 3671 
feet) Hanks its left side. Glentilt is classic greirnd 
to the geologist, as having furnished evidence for 
the Huttonian nr denudation theory. A fanrons 
hunting-gromid, too, it has meinorie.s of James V,, 
Mai'y, and Victoria; nor is its right-of-way case 
( 1845) yet forgotten. 

GllddOll, GiioiuiE R0 I!IN.s, Egyptologist, was 
horn ill Hevon.sliire in 1809, and resided for many 
years in Egypt, where Ids father was United State.s 
consul at Alexandria, and he himself became vice- 
coimnl. He afterwards lectured in America on 
Egypitian antiquities, and died at Panama in 1857. 
His works include, he.sides his Aneicnt Egypt ( 18.30), 
whicii was very popular in America, Types of Man- 
Icind (Phil, a. 1854), written in conjunction with 
Dr J. C. Nott, and containing papers by Agassiz 
and others, and Indigenous llueos of the Earth 
(1857), with Dr Nott and others. 

Glo'bc-fish, a name given to a nmnher of 
peculiar Teleostean fislie.s forming a suh-fanuly 
(Tetrodontina) of the order Pleotogimthi. Tiie 
best-known genera arc Tetvoduii and Diodoii, 
which may he readily tlistingni.siicd from one 
another by the structure of the jaws, which are 
cleft in the former, nndiviiled in the latter, thus 
pioducing the appeorance (which the names 
Q)»l>liasise) of four and two teelli respectively. 
Both are represented hy numerous species in 
tropical sons. One .speoie.s of Ttdrodon (T. lam- 
rcp/uihis) has been found on British coasts. The 
gfohe-lishes are so naiiieil from their curious power 
of Hlliiig their bodies with aii, and thus distending 



A, Glohe-fish [Viodon muculatus ) ; B, the same inflated. 

them till they are nearly glolmlar. The distension 
takes place ohielly in tlie axsophagus, and the fish, 
therefore, when inflated, turns over and floats on 
its back at the surface of the water. In this posi- 
tion it can not only move forward, but can turn to 
either side hy the aid of its pectoral fins. The 
glohe-iishcs have short, thick bodies, sharp, hard 
beaks, and well-developed fins. The smalle.sL are 
only a few inches in length, wliilethe Sea-hedgehog 
(Dioclon hysirix) nieasure.s two feet. The skin is 
sealeless, lint in it are embedded spines which vary 
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gTeatlyin size and number in the different speeies. 
In some they are movable, and ave erected with 
the distension of the body. Darwin, in an account 
of one apecio.s (D. anicnnatus), says that it can 
secrete from the slcin of it.s belly, when handled, a 
most beautiful cannine-red substance, which .stains 
ivory or paper perm.anently. He also states that a 
Dioilon has fiequcntly been found floating, alive 
and distended, insiile tire stomach of a sh.ark, and 
tliat one has even been knounr to eat its way 
through the .sides of the nrnnster, thus causing its 
death, ilany of the ghihe-fishes arc highly jioison- 
ous, the poison varying in intensity in diiierent 
individuals, iii diiierent localities, and at diiierent 
tirae.s of the year. The food of these li.shes eon- 
•sists of corals, inolln.scs, and eriistaceans, for break- 
ing wliich their hard healvs are well adapted. 
Nearly related to the Tetrodnntina are the Trio- 
donts (to which the name ylohe-llsh might also he 
extended) and the pelagic Sinr-lishes (q.v.). All 
are iiichuled in the family Gyinnodontes. See 
Gunther, Htudij of Fishes (Fdin. 1880). 

Globc-flOAVCr (TrolUvs), a small pal.'c.arctic 
genus of Hanuuculacea', witliaglnheof large showy 
sepals eucliisiug the small iuconsuicuous Ihiear 
petals. The comintnr yellow glohe-IIower (2'. euro- 
pieus ; Hcolticc Luekengowan) is one of the liiiest 
ornaments of mai.st grounds in elevated districts of 
northern Eiiiope and in the Alps. It is culUvateil 
in llowor-garden.s. Tlie orange globe-dower (21 
cisialicus) IS also common in gardens. 

GIol)C.S. A globe is a round or spherical body 
(see iSpiieub), and in the singular number the word 
is often used to signify the earth, as in the phrase, 
‘ the terraqueous globe;' but by 'globes,' or 'the 
globes,’ we usually mean a pair of art! ft oial globes 
used as a part of .sohnol-ruom apparatus. These 
globes are usually htdlow spheres of card-board, 
coated with a composition of whiting, glue, and 
oil, upon which paper hearing certain delineations 
is laid. On one of the pair — the cclcstuU globe — 
are retnesonted the stars, so placed tliat, to an eye 
supposed to observe them from the centre of tlio 
globe, their relative position and dislance corre- 
spond to those aotrrally observed ; while on the 
terrestrial globe the distrihutiinr of land and 
water, tire rlivisions and subdivisions of tire fornrer, 
together with a few of the most important places, 
are laid down in the positions oorresporrding to those 
which they actually occupy on tire .surface of tiro 
earth. 

Globes of india-rubber and gutta-per-cha have also 
been made, and others of thin paper, to he irrilated 
and suspended in a sohool-rnom . Betts’s jraper globes 
fold up when not in use. Erahnssed globes show, in 
exaggerated relief, the elevatiorrs arrd depressions 
of the earth’s surface. Citrnponnd globes, including 
the celestial and terrestrial, are made with an outer 
glass sphere for the celestial, and orrery ruechanisnt 
to show tire varying relative po.sitions of the sun and 
moon, &o. As .sclrool-ronnt apparatus, globes are 
used for tlie pirr'po.se of illusti-atiug tire form and 
motion of the eir,r-tlr, the position and app.arent 
motion of the fixed .star's, and for tlie nrechattical 
solution of a number of prohlorirs iu geography and 
practical astronomy. For tlris purprrse eacit globe 
is .suspended in a brass ring of sorrrewhat greater 
diameter, by rrrearrs of two pins exactly opposite to 
eacit other— these pins fornting tire extreiirities of 
tire axis round whioli it revolves, or the nortli atul 
south poles. This brass circle is then let into a 
horizorttai ring of wood, supported on a stand, as 
renrosented in the article AiiMii.LAr,.Y Sphere ; in 
whiclr the lines drawn on tire surface of globes are 
also explained. The globes in common use in 
schools are 12 inches iu diameter ; those found iu 
private libraries are more frequently 18 inche.s. 


The earliest globe made in Ettgland was that by 
Molvneux in 1582, of which an example is still in 
the library of tire Aliddle Tetrrplc. 

At the Ikaris E.vhihitiou of ]SS9 one of tire exhibits 
was a globe iitgeiriously designed to show bn a 
realisable scale the proportions of the earth. The 
globe Is on the scale of orre nrilliontlr of the earth in 
all respects. The circnmferenco is 10 rrretre.s, that 
of the eartli bcitrg -10,000 kilometres -, the diameter 
12‘7.‘12 luetrcs, corresponding to the 12,7.12 kilo- 
metres of the earth’s diameter ; arrd accordingly 
a raetr-e on the gloho r'eni'csents 1000 kilometr-es orr 
the earth’s surface. Tire llatterring at the poles, 
which would have amounted to hut 21 millimetres, 
has been disregardeil in this globe as heirtg inap- 
preciable. For the sarrre reason tire irregularities 
of the eartlr’.s surface are only indicated on the globe 
by colour, like the other featur-es. Tire globe, the 
framework of which is solidly built of iron and 
wood. Is capable of being (uit in nrotiori. The 
globe in Leicester Sipiare, London ( I851-G1 ), 'was 60 
feet 4 irtclres in diameter'. 

Gl<>l)iSCri'lli», an important genus of For'nrnin- 
ifera ( q. V. ), the slredls of wliielr form a great par-t 
of the calcareous oozo or rnud fonrrd iu the bed of 
tire ocean, just as they have foi-nrod in the past a 
lar'ge porcerrtage (soirretinres 00 per cent.) of chalk- 
deposits. 

Globulins ar'O a grorrp of I’rotciil (q.v.) sub- 
starrce.s clo.sely allied to Allrittrrett (q.v.; and see 
AntM.iiL CliBMJS'i'iiy ), hut dill'cr'ing frorrt it in that 
they are not soluhlc in water uirlcss it contain a 
snrall proportion of a notitr'al salt, srtclr as conrtrroir 
salt, and that they are pr'ceipitated by carbonic acid, 
and (e.xconb vitellin) by a satui'ated solution of 
common .salt. The rrrost irrrportarrt glohulirrs which 
occur in animal ti.ssucs arc ; glohulitr (pro])Qr) nr 
crystallirr, in the or'vstallino letrs of the oye ; iihrino- 
plnstin or paraglobrrliu arrd lihr'irmi'on, in Itlood, 
serotis llttids, &c. ; inyoshr, in rnu.scle ; vitellin, in 
tire yolk of egg. Ercoisoly similar bodies occur 
also in the vegetable khigdoirr. 

GlolmlitC, lire rrarrre given by Vogelsang to 
mimite Crystallites ((j.v.) havirrg a .spher'ical, drop- 
like form. See Ioneobs Rocks. 

Globus Hystericus, or Ball in the 
Throat, the rrarrre airjrlied to a jieculiur sert.sa- 
tion described under Hysti-NUA. 

Glocltiicr, or fri!i),s,s-(ii.o(.'KNiSR, the Iriglrast 
peak of the Norio Aljis, is situated orr thohouirdary 
lietween Tyrol, Carmthia, and Sal/.burg, and is 
12,458 feet in heigirt. 

Glognil, or Guo,S.S-(iLOC;Air, a trrwn ami fortre.ss 
in I’ruKsian Silesia, on tire left iiank (rf the Oder, 60 
rtrile-s NNW. of Bre.slari by mil. It i.s air impoi'tant 
centre of trade, and has wool markets of some note. 
Manufactures of agrieirltural iniplemonts, pottei'y, 
tobacco, sugar, &c. are carried on. There i.s also 
a cai'togi'aphical in.stitute. I’op. (1875) 18,062; 
(1885) '20,028, including- a garrison of above 

3000 men. IJ-logan was a pi'o.speroiis for'tiired town 
in the llth contnry. Fr'otn 1252 till 1476 it was 
the capital of a duchy, transfer’r'od then to 
Bohemia. The town suli'ercd severely during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was besieged in 1741, 1800, 
and ]'813-14. See its History by licr-ndt (2 vol.s, 
Glog. 1879-82). 

Gloiiuncil, or Stor-Elv ( i, e. ' gre.at river ’ ), the 
largest river in Norw'ay, issne.s from Lalce Anrsimd, 
at 2339 feet above sea-level, and ■winds 350 miles 
.sonthwarcl to the Skager Rack at Frederiksiad. Its 
course is interrupted by frequent w'aterfalls, the 
last, with a descent of 74 feet, being the Sarjisfos, 
7 miles from the mouth. Its drainage basin 
measui-es 15,926 sq. nr. It is only navigable a 
few mi!e.s above and below Sarpsfos. Its most 
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important affluent is the Vomienfrom Lake Mjosen 
on the right. 

Gloria< See Doxology. 

Oloriosa, a genus of Liliacete, of wliieli the 
he.st-kiiown speoie.s, G. supcrba, a native of India, 
is a herljaoeous perennial with a weak stem, alter- 
nate .simple leavo.s, terminating in tendrils, and very 
heaiitiful flowers, finely coloured with reil ami 
yellow'. The root-stock is poi.sonous, hut is washed 
for its starch, like manioc. 

Gloss (Gr. i/lusuci, 'language'), an e.vplanation 
of .such difficulties in a te.vt a.s are merely verbal, 
and not relating to the matter itself. The word 
was originally applied to any obsolete, foreign, 
provincial, dialect, or techincal word, or use of 
a word, collections of such heiug called ylossui. 
In the Alexandrian period these hecanie conunon, 
their subjects the works of Homer and other early 
poets. (If such g’lossarians maj' he named Philetn.s 
of Co.s, Zenodotus, Aristophanes of Byzantimn, 
Aristarchus, Crates of Mallos, Apion, /Elins Herod- 
ianus, Ileaychius, Pliotius, Zon.aras, and Siiidas. 
ilo.st of the liabbinical writers liavo done the 
same work for the Ilehiew text ; so that it 
would he difficult to name any in particular as 
Hebrew glos.satorcs. The chief glossatores of the 
Latin Vulgate are the celebrated Walafridns 
Strahus, in the Obh oentiiry, and Anselm of Laon, 
who continued Walafriod’s work {cire.a 1100). In 
Roman and canon law' the practice of introducing 
gl().sses was of early origin, and probably was an 
iiuilation of the hi’hlical glos.ses, Among jurists 
the g'tosrt w'as not purely verbal, hut regarded the 
true interpretation of tire law, and in sonic cases it 
was held to he of erpial authority with the text 
itself. From the position w'hich it oconpied in 
the MS., Ijciiig generally written between the 
lines of the text and on the margin, it was called 
qlonsu intcrlincavis. The gloss of the Roman law 
IS w'rltton in very pure Latinity, that of the canon 
law in the Latinity of the medieval school. 

Glossi'tis, iutlammation of the Tongue (q.v,). 

Glo.SS(>l», a inarkct-town of Derh.ysliiro, amid 
bleak but picturesque hills, 13 miles ESE, of Man- 
chester, and 24 WNW. of Sliofiield, It is the 
chief seat of the cotton inaiiufacture in Derbyshire, 
and has also woollen and paper mills, dyeing, 
bleaching, and print works, and iion-fonndries. 
Near it is Glossop Hall, the seat of Lord How'ard 
of Glossop. The town was incorporated in 1866. 
Pop. (1871) 17,0-16; (1881) 19,374. 

GlossoiKitr.C, once iimch-dehated fossils, now 
known to he sharks’ teeth. See iSllAUK. 

Glottis. See Larynx. 

Glottology, a word proposed W Professor 
Sayoe in 1874 as an alternative for Comparative 
Philology. 

Gloucester, the capital of Gloucestershire, a 
parliamentary and county borough, is pleasantly 
situated ou tlie left bank of the Severn, which here 
becomes tidal. It is U4 miles by rail (by road 
106) WNW. of London, 38 NNB. of Bristol, and 
55 .SISW, of Birniingham. The Cacrqloui of the 
Britons, and Glavitm of the Romans, whose cruci- 
form ground-plan survives in the four main .streets, 
G!eauaiiccasti-e or Glouoestor was the seat succes- 
sively of a nunnery (081), a monastery (821), and a 
great Benedictine abbey (1022). The last was 
suppre.ssod in 1639 ; and its church two years later 
became the cathedral of the new see of 'Gloucester 
—a see conjoined with that of Bi'istol in 1836, but 
to he disunited by an act passed in 1884. Among 
its thirty-one holders have been the martyr Hooper, 
the Ro]nani8t Goodman (1625-56), Warlnirton, 
and Ellicobt, Built between 1088 and 1498, and 
restored since 1853 by Mr Walter and Sir G. 


G. Scott, the cathedral measures 420 feet liy 
144 across the transept, and though suh.stanti- 
ally Norman— crypt, chapter-house, and the in- 
terior of the nave are Norman— in general eliar- 
acter is Perpendiculai’. Its pinnacled cential 
tower (1457) rises 225 feet, and contains the ‘ Great 
Peter’ hell, weighing ,3 tons 2 cwt. Otlier note- 
worthy feature, s are the lofty round ]iiei'S of the 
nave, the east window (the largest in England— 72 
hy 38 feet) with its splendid stained glass of 1350, 
the hog-oak effigy of Robert of Normandy, the 
exquisite canopied shrine of Edward II., the statue 
of Jenner, ami a group by Elaxman, the lierne 
vaulting of choir and Lady chapel, the ‘ wliispering 
gallery’ in the Iriforinm, and the matchless fan- 
vaulted cloisters (1351-1412; see Ean-TKACEIIY). 
At Gloucester alternately with V'orcester and 
Ilerefoul are held the festivals of the ‘Three 
Choirs.’ A new episco]ial palace was built in 1862 ; 
the picturesque deanery is the old prior’s lodge ; 
and other buildings are the 12th-century West 
Gale, the New Inn (built about 1430 for pilgrims), 
the Tnlscy or guild-hall, the .shive-hall (1816), the 
infirmary (1755), the county hmatic asylum (1823), 
the King'.s or College school, the Ciypt gramimir- 
scliool, the Blue-coat hospital, and a theological 
college. There is a cross (1863) to Hooper, and a 
.statue (1880) of Eai]ce.s, the founder of Bnnday 
schools ; in the public park is a chalybeate spring, 
which was discovered in 1814. Cloth-working, pin- 
making, and hell-founding all belong to the past ; 
and the commerce of Gloucester is now more im- 
portant than its manufactures— chemicals, soap, 
matches, railway phint, shii>building, &o. The 
Gloucester and Rerkclcy Canal, completed in 1827 
at a cost of £500,000, i.s dcsoribed in Vol. II. p, 609. 
The mmdier of vessels entering the port has alnioht 
trebled during the last thirty years ; the impoits 
incliule corn and timber, the exjmrts agricultural 
produce and the minerals of the Forest of Dean. 
Bince 1885 Gloucester has returned only one mem- 
ber. Pop. (1841) 14,152; (1871, as e.xteiuled) 
31,844; (1881) 36,521, Gfton visited by royalty, 
from the Conqueror’s time to Victoria’s, Glonce.ster 
was .also the meeting-place of eight parliaments. 
In the Great Rebellion (1643) it held out succe.ss- 
fully against Charles I. till Es.sex relieved it. 
Among its natives ))ave been (doubtfully) Robert 
of Gloucester, wliose metrical chronicle (1271) was 
edited in 1888 by IMr Ahlis Wright; Taylor, the 
water-poet; Whitfield, and Raikes. Sec work, s hy 
Rudder (1781), Britton (1829), F. Bond (1848), and 
Waller (1856); also Murray’s Western Cathedrals 
(new ed. 1874). 

Gloucc.Stcr, a port of entry of Massachnsells, 
on the south side of Cape Ann peninsula, 28 miles 
NNE. of Boston, with wiiicli it is connected by rail, 
and with an excellent harbour. Its industries 
are ehiolly connected with the cod and mackerel 
fisheries, which employ several thoiisaiul men ; hut 
it has also a large trade in the granite quarried 
here, and manufactures of anchors and railroad 
iron, besides the huikling of schooners and fishing- 
bo.ats, and the import of salt, coal, and lumber from 
Europe ami Cnnad.a. Gloucester was incorporated 
.as a town in 1642, .and made a city in 1874. Pop. 
(1880) 19,. 329; (1885) 21,713. 

Gloucc.Stcr City, a town of New Jersey, on 
the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, with which 
it ha.s half-hourly communication hy steamboat. 
It contains ironworks and se\'eral cotton-factories. 
Pop. (1885 ) 6966. 

Gloucester, Dukes and Earls of. (l) 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester (died 1147), a natur.al 
son of Henry I., the principal supporter of his 
sister M.atikla and her son Henry in their con- 
test .agaimst Stephen for the English throne. — (2) 
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Gilbert DE Clare, Earl of Gloucester (1243-95), 
one of the most influential nobles during the reigns 
of Henry III. and Edward I. At first he sided 
with SiTiion de Jlontfort, and helped him to gain 
tlie battle of Lewe.s (1264) ; but, afterwards quar- 
relling with Simon, he made common cause with 
Pi'ince Edward and won for him the battle of Eve.s- 
ham (1263).— (3) ThO-MA.S OF WoOBSTOCK, Duke 
of Gloucester ( 1335-97), the youngest son of Edward 
III., was from 1386 to 1389 the virtual ruler of the 
countiy. He was put to death by Richard II. at 
Calais in 1397, on the plea tliat lie was plotting 
against the king.— (4) HoMFiiUEy, Duke of Glon- 
ce.ster (1391-1447), fourth son of Henry IV., acted 
as protector of the realm during the minority of 
Heiny VI. He was arrested for high-treason on 
ISth February 1447, and five day.s later found dead 
in bed. He was a patron of learning, Imt reckless 
and foolish in his public coiulnct. — (5) Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, became King Richard III. 
(q.v.). — (G) Henev, Duke of Gloucester (1639-60), 
third .sou of Charles I. — (7) William, Duke of 
Glonce.ster (1689-1700), eldest son of Queen Anne. 
— (S) AVilliam Henry (1743-1803), George III.’.s 
brother, created Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh 
in 1764.— (0) His son, AVilliam Fuebeuick ( 1776- 
1S34). 

Gloiiccfiter.shirc, a rvost midland county of 
Euglanil, lying around the lower eourso anil the 
estiiary of the yevcrii, and bounded by the counties 
of Alonmoutli, Hereford, AA''orcestor, AVarwick, 
Oxford, I!evk.s, AA'ilts, and Somev.set. AATtli a 
mii.ximuin length and liveadth of 34 by 43 miles, 
and an area of 1238 sq. ni., it still 0 H'er.s a very 
irregular outline, though in 1844 some outlying 
portions were anne.xed to AAults, AA^arwick, and 
AAAu'ce.ster, and, in like manner, detached pieces of 
neighbouring counties, hut enclosed liy Gloucester- 
shire, were incorporated in that county. Tliero are 
three well-marked divisions, each with its natural 
characteristics— the Hill, the Vale, and tlie Forest. 
Tlie first is formed hy the Coteswold Hills (q.v.), 
whose highest point is Cleeve Hill (11.34 feet) ; the 
.second, comprising tlie Ahrlos of Gloucester and 
Berkeley, by tlie low rich meadow-lands lying 
along the Severn ; and tlie third, to the west of the 
Severn, by the Fore.st of Dean (q.v.). The min- 
eip.al riveis are the Severn, the AVye, the Llpper 
and Lower Avon, and tlie Thames, which receives 
all the waters east of the Coteswolds, The main 
rooks, proceeding M^estward, are Oolitic (Cotes- 
wokls), Liassic, Nerv Red Sandstone, and Carbon- 
iferous ; the soil is thin on the lulls, bnt produces 
good pasturage for sheep, while the lower grounds 
abound in excellent gras.s and arable laud. Per- 
manent pasture and corn-crops occupy more than 
two-thirds of tlie entire area. Glonoestersliive is 
famous as a dairy country, and raises large numlrers 
of cattle. The well-known double and single 
Glo’ster cheese i.s produced in the Vale of Berkeley 
(see Cheese). 'Phe orchard, s yield great quantities 
of cider ; anil woods and jilantations cover 82 sq. m. 
Bnilding-stoiie is plentiful ; and tliere are two 
rich coal-fields— that of Bristol in tire SAAk, and 
the Forest of Dean in the AAk ; but the ironworks 
are of less importance tlian formerly. Tire rvoollen 
manufacture is of ancient standing. Glouces- 
tershire since 1885 contains the parliamentary 
lioroiighs of Gloucester and Cheltenham, with p.art 
of Bristol, and live parliamentary divisions— Mid or 
Stroud, North or Tewke.sbury, East or Cirencester, 
Forest of Dean, and Soutli or Thornbiuy. Its 
county council consists of 80 members. Pop. 
(1801) 2,10,723; (1841) 431,495; (1881) 672,433. 
Glouee.stsrslriro has a wealth of aiitimiities — pre- 
historic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and medieval. The 
most noticeable of these, as well as the chief events 
in its history, its industries, and the names of its 


worthies, are noticed under tlie towns, Tewkesbury, 
Berkeley, Gloucester, Cirencester, Bristol, Fairforil, 
&c. See AVortli’s LTloiiccstcrshire (1888), and larger 
works there cited. 

Glover, Richard, an English poet, was horn 
in London in 1712, and was educated at Clieam, in 
SuiTey. He was a jirosperous mercliaiit in Ids 
native citj', and sat in parliament for some years 
ns member for AA'eymontli. In 1737 he publislied 
Leonidas, an elaborate poem in blank verse, winch 
was increased from nine to twelve books in 1770, 
and followed by a posthumous sequel, tha Atiicnkid 
(1788). These poems are not deficient in dignity 
and elevation of tone, lint are turgid and lieavj', 
and are now almo.st as well forgotten as tlieir 
autlior’s tragedies, Bu((dicea (1753) and Medea 
(1761). His heWnA, Admiral Hosier’s G/iosf, long 
enjoyed a factitious reputation. Glover was an 
upright, fearless, aud patriotic citizen. He died in 
1785 ; and in 1813 Iris diary ivas publislied. 

GIovcr.8villc, a po.st.viliago of Neiv A’'oik, 53 
miles NAA'. of Alliany by rail, with large manu- 
facture of buckskin and other gloves. Pop. 7133. 

Glover Tower. Soo SnLriiuiiic Acid. 

Glove.S, The glove (Anglo-Saxon ffliif) wliich 
forms the ordinary liaud covering is, liotli from its 
history and symbolic imjiorl, one of the most 
interesting of all arliclos of dress. Its use readies 
back to a roinoto antiquity, for we arc told in tlie 
C>dyssey that Laertes, tlic farmer-king, wore gloves 
to protect his hands from tlie tluirus, Xenoidwii 
also sneers at the Persians for wearing gloves for 
keeping tlieir liands warm. In tlieir more robust 
(lays the Greeks and Romans scorned the use of 
gh'ives; but ill later limes tlieir use was not 
unknown in Rome. From time immemorial the 
glove jiosscs.sod a legal sigiiilicanoe in oriental 
cmmtiTe.s in coiinectimi witli Die transfer of pro- 
perty, the handing over of the seller's glove to the 
jiniohasor being the recognised token of investiture. 
In this connection it is held by some that the word 
traii.siated ‘ shoe ’ in Ruth, iv. 7, sliould more pro- 
perly road ‘ glove,’ making the pussago read : ‘ Now 
this was the manner in former time in Israel cou- 
ceriiiiig redeeming and concoming changing, for to 
conlirni nil tilings ; a man plucked of! iris glove and 
gave it to his iieiglihour. ’ In feudal times tlie 
challenge to single combat was given by the cast- 
ing down of the glove ; and an ancient and more 
pleasing ceremonial still oiiservcd consists in the 
presentation of white gloves to a judge presiding 
over an assize at wliich no cases come n}i for trial. 

The glove apiioars to have become a well-known 
article of dress in England about the ]4lh century, 
and corporations of glovers ivere in existence in the 
loth century. In tlie days of (juecn Elizabetli 
gloves were made with gauntlets upon which much 
rich and elaborate embroidery wa.s worked. 

Modern gloves are of two dialiiict classes: (1) 
woven and knitted gloves, and (2) those made 
of leather; and tlie making of these constitute 
entirely separate branches of maiuifactiu'c. The 
manufacture of knitted or woven gloves is an in- 
dustry allied to the hosiery trade, aud the materials 
comprise all the ordinary fibres, the most iiiiporiant 
being .silk and wool. In .some cases (iieso gloves 
avo entirely made and finished by knitting ; but iii 
otlievs, and in the best ol sueli gloves, the pieces 
ai'e separately fashioned and sewed together as in 
making leather gloves. The manufacture is wide- 
spread, but the headquarters of tlie tliread and 
cloth glove trade are now Berlin and Saxony. The 
materials used for making Icatlier gloves is prin- 
cipally the skins of deer, sheep and lambs, goats 
and kids, the latter being tlie most important, 
although far more ‘ kid ’ gloves are made of sheep 
than of kid leather. The skins for military anil 
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otlier heavy gloves— doe or buck leather — are pre- 
])ared hy the ordinary process of tamiiiig, or are a 
fine kind of chamois leather. Tliose for what are 
called dressed kid gk)ve.s are .subjected to asjrecial 
method of tanning, hy which, uiuler the inliuence 
of lieat, and treatment with a iiiixture of flour, 
yellow of egg, and alum, the material is rendeveil 
peculiarly soft and Ilexihle. After the leather lias 
been profierly prepareil it is cut into piece.s of the 
required size, then folded over somewhat unequally, 
ns the hack .should he larger than the front. Three 
cuts are then made through the doubled piece to 
produce the four fingers ; an oblong liole is cut at 
the bending of the fold for the insertion of the 
tlmmh-piece ; the cutting of this of the exact .shape 
and size requires considerable skill. The lii-st and 
fourth lingers are completed hy gnssete or strips 
sewed only on their inner aides, while the second 
and thiul lingers require gussets on each side to 
cnmfilcte them. Be.sides those, small pieces of a 
diamond shape are sewed in at the base of the 
lingers towards the palm of the hand. Tlie stitch- 
ing together of these pieces re(jnire.s much care, as 
the junction must he made as closely as possible to 
the edge of each piece, and yet with sufficient hold 
to keep the stitches fi'om cutting througli the 
material. A kind of vice or clamp, with minute 
teeth to regulate the stitches, is used for this pur- 
pose in the making of hand-sewn gloves, hy wliioh 
method all the linest gloves are stitched. Hewing- 
macdiines are afjpliecl for the ornamental or em- 
hroideiy stitching on the hacks of fine gloves, and 
for almost the entire .sewing of the cheaper and 
heavier gloves. The nutting in of the Ihumh-pieco 
requires sfiecial skill and uinmigement. Badly 
made gloves commonly give way at this part. 
The sufiei'iority of the French and the he,st English 
glove.s depends ohietly ufiou the adajitatioii of their 
sliafie to the structure of the hand h.v giving 
additional size where the lle.xnve of the hand 
requires it, 

Kid gloves are of two princifial kinds, Glae6 and 
Suhde, according to the manner of dressing and 
lini.shing the leather used. Glace gloves are those 
which are dressed, dyed, and j)olished on the hair 
or outer side of the skin, ■while Suiido glove.s are 
carefully pared, smoothed, and dyed on the inner 
side of the skin for their jmrpose, and thus have 
the appearance of line cluunois. 

Paris and Greiiohle are the chief .seats of the 
French kid-glove trade. Military gloves are made 
at Niort and YemlOine. Brussels and Copenhagen 
are also important glove-making centres. In 
England, 'Worcester is the ])rincipal .seal of the 
glove industry ; and in a .speciality, the so-called 
English dogskin gloves made from tan skins of 
Cape .sheep, Englisli miinufacturer.s are without 
rivals. See Beck’s Gloves; their Annals and 
Assoeiutions (18S3). 

Gloiv-worill, a name applied to numerous 
‘ phosphorescent ’ beetles in the aiib-family Lam- 
pyrides (fain. Teleplioridm ) already distinguished 
from the Eire-ilies (q.v. ). They are nocturmil in 
habit, and represented hy about 500 species, widely 
distributed, especially ill warm countries. The 
j)hosplioresceiit structures are .situated on the 
abdomen, and are present in the lari’a as well as in 
the adult forms. The larvic are elongated, hut 
llatteiied, of a velvety black colour, and feed 
especially on living snails. The adult females tend 
to retain a larval appearance, and are often desti- 
tute of wings. 

The commonest European glow-worms are Lam- 
pyris iiuctilucu and L. sphndkbdct — the Johannis- 
wiirmchen of the Germans — ^in both of which the 
females are slightly larger and wingless. The 
male of the former is also comparatively sluggish 
and keeps among the grass, while that of the latter 
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flies Mtively about in the evenings. The general 
life-history of such Liuiipyridcs is as follou's ; The 
yellowish pliosphorcscent eggs are laid in early 
.spring ; ilie voracioii,s larva* are vigorously crawling 
about hy April ; in siiiiinier, however, they fall into 
a pupa sliimher, and may .so remain till the next 
spring, when adult life is attained. In Lmnpyris 
noetiluca (which is the British species) the females 
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give the more brilliant Jiglit, hut in other eases the 
reverse is often true, while in one of the American 
species (Pliotinus dbnissits) only the male is 
hiiiiinon.s. 

(.fosse has described a iiumher of M^est Indian 
forims, .such sif= Photnris versicolor a.m\ the , vet more 
i'orpeoaHPyffola'injoisxanthojtkoiis, which with green 
ami orange lights respectively sometimes light up 
the foliage with bewitching hrilliancy. America is 
very rich in ' lightning-Imgs,’ sucli as Photuris 
pcnnsylvtmictis, and species of Pyractomena and 
Pliotinus. Pyroctclia, Luciola, and Lainprocera are 
other important geneva widely di.strihiitcd. 

The luminous organs consist, like those of the 
Fire-lUes (q.v,), of fatty-looking cells round wliicli 
there is a plentiful siipnly of tvaclieii*, affording the 
necessary oxygen for the rapid vital coiiilawtioii of 
phosphorescence. In reganl to their utility it lias 
at least heen .settled by the experiments of Emery 
and others that they serve as love-signals between 
the sexes, wliilc it is prohahle that the Hashes also 
illniiiine the beetles’ paths and fi'ighten designing 
foe.s. For wliat i.s known of the real jiliy.siolngy 
of luminosity, see PHO.si*HORESCENC]i:. Professor 
Emery {jives a most entertaining account of his 
observations on the love-lights of Lmiola itedica, 
which he studied in the meadows round Bologna, 
By catching females and imprisoning them in 
glass tubes in the meadows lie satisfied ]iim.self 
that sight, not smell, was all important. When 
the females caught sight of the flashes of an 
approaching male, in spite of tlieir tantalising 
situation, they allowed their splendour to shine 
forth, , In the two sexes the colour of the light 
is identical ; the intensity also appears much the 
same, though that of the female is more restricled. 
The most noteworthy difl'ereiice is that the 
luminous rhythm of the male is more rapid and 
the flashes briefer, while that of the female is 
more prolonged, at longer intervals, and more 
treiiiuloiis. The attracted males dance round about 
the female, who after having captivated one suitor, 
proceeds to signal other rivals, till she is Anally 
surrounded hy a circle of dev’otoes. See article.? hy 
Professor C. Emery, Pull, Soc. Eniomol. ItaL, 
1885-87; and C. F. Holder’s if la'ni/ Lights {IHSI], 

Gloxinia, a genus of plants of the order 
Gesneracea*, with a nearly hell-shaped delicately- 
thited corolla and richly-coloured leaves. Natives 
of tropical America, they have since 1820 hoeoine 
ornaments of European greenhouses. The species 
is named after a botanist, Gloxin of Colmar, who 
wi-ote ill 1785. 

GlllCllOV, a town in the Eussian government of 
Tcliernig'off, 112 miles E. of the town of that name, 
has niaimfaotiircs of soap, caudles, and leather, 
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and a considerable trade in grain. In the vicinity 
is tire chief .source for porcelain clay in the empire. 
Pop. (18S0) Hi, WO. 

GlllCinum, orBEUYLLIUHlsyin. Gl., eq. 0-4), is 
a metal u'ith a sjiecilic ‘'ravity of 2'1. It rs white, 
malleable, and tu.sihle below the melting-point of 
silver. It doe.s not burn in aii', oxygen, or .sulphur, 
hut in the lirst two sub.stauees it becomes covered 
witli a thiu coat of oxide. It eoinhine.s readily 
with chlorine, iodine, and silicon. Even when 
heated to redness, it does not decompose water. 
It dissolves readily in liydroehlorie and sulphuric 
acid.s, and in a solution of potash, hut is insoluble 
in ammonia, and only slightly acted on by nitric 
acid. Glucinum was lirst obtained from glnchia by 
AViilder in 1827, who procured it by decomposing 
the cldorideof glucinum, obtained by evaporating 
a .solution of glucina in hydrochloric acid. Dehray 
afterwards (18o4) obtained it much more ahiiu- 
dantly by a method similar to that employed by 
Salute- Ciaire IJeville for the reduction of aln- 
minium. The name ghicinu]ii or glj'cimim (from 
the Gr. fjliitm or glyU/s, ‘sweet’) was given to the 
metal on account of the taste of its salts. 

Gliiciiui, GIO, the one oxide fnrmed by glucinum, 
is an earth oljtained liy A^aiiqueliii in 1797 from the 
emerald, and which was aftcru'ard.s found in the 
lieryl and a few minerals. Glucina i.s a white, 
loo.sely coherent powder, witlumt taste or smell. 
AVheii healed to the strongest temperature of a 
wind furnace it assumes the form of microscopical 
]>iisms resembling ooruudum. Glucina is perfectly 
in.sohible iu water, and only dissolves in dilute acid.s 
when it has not been ignited strongly. It is easily 
Holnljlo iu boiling concentrated suliduirie acid, and 
if fused with an alkali, and the cold mass treated 
with water, tlie gluoina goes into solution. GlucL- 
num hydro.xide, Gl(OIl).j, is thrown down as a 
gelatinous precipitate when a glucinum salt is pre- 
cipitated with ammonia. Gluoinum forms salts 
with the various acids ; they are colourless, and 
much resemble these of aluniiulum. The mineral 
phsncikite is a pure silioats of glucina. The bcrj/l, 
of which the emerald is a variety, i.s a double 
silicate of glucina and alumina, The mineral 
euelasc. is also a double silicate of the .same earths ; 
wliile the dirymheryl is an aluminate of glucina, 
coloured with ferric oxide. 

Gluck, CiiuisTora MTi.liiialt), Ritter von, 
the reformer of oi)era, and the last great name 
among modern opera writers, was horn 2d July 
1714-, at Weideuwang, a small village of Bavaria 
on the Bolieiniau frontier. His mother, like 
those of Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert, seems 
to have been a cook ; his father had been one 
of those German free-lances who sold their mili- 
tary sendee to the liiglie.sfc bidder during the 
troublous times of the Marlborough campaigns, 
and now, tired of lighting, had taken service umler 
various princelets iu the capacity of forester. 
Gluck had given no indication that music was to 
be anything more to him than a favourite recrea- 
tion, until at Prague University ho found him- 
self forced to .sujipieuient a very scanty allowance 
by teaching music ; and at the ago of twenty-two 
the call of art had become so imperative that he 
decided to try hia fortune among the musicians of 
A^'icima. There the good otlices of his piatron 
Prince Lobkon'itz, aud the friendship he contracted 
with Count MeUi, another noble amntoiir, wefo of 
great service to liiin. He was introduced to the 
best society and placed for four years umler tbe 
famous yammartini (or San-Mart'ini), the prede- 
cessor of Haydn, and a composer of great energy 
and originality. In 1741 he received a comniissinn 
for his first opera, Artaserac (in one act), and six 
others followed in the succeeding four years. The 


growing fame of the young composer travelled as 
far as England, and in 1745 Lord jMiddlesex, the 
enthusiastic operatic oiiti-LprenoKr, invited liiui to 
London, wlien a new oiieva, La Caduta de' Giyanti, 
was performed. Handel, an autocrat at tliat time 
in London, pronounced tlie stranger’s music ‘ de- 
testable,’ and declared ‘ lie knows no more about 
counterpoint tlnui my cook.’ Gluck’, s London visit 
must he called tlie turning-point iu ids career. 
His study of Hamlei’s work revealed to liiiii some 
umsuspected capahiliUes of music iu illustrating tlie 
text; and the complete failui'C ol 1‘immo cd 
Tiibc, a iiiisorahle imdiccio, or collection of shreds 
anil ])atclios from various sources, and dignified by 
the name of opera, turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of truths whicli, however iiiisuited or 
antagonistic to the deniaiuls of popular taste and 
usual iiractico, lie deep down at the foundation of 
all drauiaiic art. A visit to Paris gave him an 
op)uirtuiiity of lieariim' the excellent ‘recitative’ 
writing of Ilaiiicaii, and thus iiispiied him anew for 
Ills great iiii.ssiiiii ; and when in 174(1 he left Loudon 
for Vienna by Hamburg and Dresden, noting 
doiilitless ill these great opera schools more to avoid 
and more to strive aficr, we may say tliat libs first 
period of work was completcil. 

Tim ne.xt opera lie conlnbuted to tlio A^ienna 
.stage shows signs of tlie direction in wliicli his 
ideal was tciiding, and some of tlie ninsic in 
T’cImk/co (produced in Romo, 1750) aud La Clem- 
dim lie Tito (Naples, 1751) lie aftenvard.s con- 
sidered good ciuingh to ho incorporated in Aniiidc 
and Ijihigcnia ; hut the transition period— during 
wliich in 1755 or 175ii tlie ])ope made him a 
‘knight of the Golden Spur’ — lias not iimoh 
of interest to oit’er. Tlio light and friwiloiis 
Motimlasio hold as it weie a monopoly iu ARenna 
as librettist, and liis plots were more suited to 
tlio kindred genius of Ilasse tliaii to tliat of the 
serious l■eforlllcr. Gluck turned to Calxahigi, 
imperial councillor and well-known literary aiiia- 
tear, and in 17(i‘2, after nnicli rnthless digging 
among tlio ruhliish of Italian ojioia to provide a 
linn foundation, lie Hiicceedcd triumpliantly in lay- 
ing the cnvn8r-.stoiiu of the iiiiidcrn lunsio drama in 
Orfeu, with tlie iiotahlo title, ‘ 1 Iramiiia per Musica.’ 
Constant collalioraiioii with the librettist was of 
great assistance to Iiotli in tlie prodiictiou of a co- 
herent organic wliolc. Tins work was followed in 
1760 by Alcaslo, ivitli a simple pathetic plot, and 
even more severely classical tliaii its prodece.ssor in 
libretto and treatment. Tlie letter of iledicatioii to 
the Duke ol Tuscany, which was printed as a pre- 
face, at once explains his llieories and jiroelainis 
tlie careful and logical tliouglit wldcli led him to 
adopt thoiii. 

The standard of ideal opera was still further 
advanced in Paride cd Elanna ( 1769). the lust work 
written for Vienna before he entered on his brilliant 
career in Paris. 'The popularity of the dauphiiioss, 
who as Marie Antoinette liacl been his pupil in 
Vienna, was of groat assistuiiee to Gluck in Ids 
attompit to estahlish hiiiisolf on the then proiiiier 
opera stage of Europe. His lirst work there, Iphi- 
gciiic di Aulide, on Racine’s play, proved an enor- 
mous snooes.s, and Orphic, an adaptation of his 
earlier Orfeo, stirred the utmost eiiLlmsiasm among 
the rapidly iiicrea.siiig numher of his supporters, 
The French vei'aiori of Akeslo, thougli received 
coldly at liv.st, hceaiiie quite as popular. Gluck was 
at the summit of his succo,ss wdien the storm broke — 
the famous Gluck aud Picciiii war began. An eye 
to husineas more ]irohahly than the usual charge of 
jealousy .seems to have been the motive foriiivithig 
the well-known Italian comjioser Piceini to Paris 
and_ pitting him directly agaiiwt Gluclc. Musical 
Paris was immediately and sharply divided into 
Gluckists aud Piccinists. The comparative failure 
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of Gluck's Echu ci Narritmo (September 1779), and 
the superior ability of the literary men in the ranks 
of the Picciuists, long made it inipo&sihle to say 
towards which side victory iucliiied, until the con- 
tinued success of the earlier Ijthiyinie m Tatiride 
(produced in May 1779) linally decided it in 
Gluck’s fav'oni'. Ihccini’s opera of the same name, 
a much inferior work, proved a very effective 
weapon in the hands of the Gluckists. The 
comiueror retired from raris full of honour and 
comparatively w'ealthy. Tivo strokes of paralysis 
warned him agaiiust uudei taking any nioi-e active 
work; and a tlurd severer shock in ITSU was the 
forerunner of death, which in the follotving year 
(November 15, 1787) ended an exceptionally long, 
vigorous, and successful career. 

As Gliick’.s energies were, with one or two unim- 
portant exceptions ( Odes and Soiu/s hy Klop).stock, 
a ‘Ue proinudis,’ and a ‘ Dominus noster’), 
directed e.xclusively to the composition of operas, 
excerpts from whicli, even wiien conii>lete enough 
in themselves for oU'eetive quotation, must neee.s- 
sarily labour under the disadvantage of being 
separated from the context, tlie excelleiice of his 
work is little known in England and America, 
and its importance is almost invariably over- 
looked or xiuderustimated. His gift of melody xvas 
not so full, rich, and spontaneous as that of other 
composci'ti of the first rank, hut the care he exer- 
cised to leave no means unemployed hy xvhich he 
could illustrate every turn of o.xpression in the 
words makes no small amends. 

Amide testimony is burno to his genius for 
oroheatratioii hy numerou.s passages in Berlioz's 
standard Tmitiio on Instrumontation, where, among 
si.xty-foiir oxample.s of romarkalde effects, no less 
tliaii Heventean are from tiie works of ( Jluck. Tliese 
and other e.voelleiioes made his work capable of 
performing a mission the huportiuico of wliioh can- 
not ho too liigldy stated or too often insisted on. 
He found the opera an emasculated creation, paj'- 
ing attention only to rauiidness and sensuous 
beauty of form, uegleeting ethic, dramatic, and 
poetic principles as much a.snatural manline.ss. He 
left it with a lofty ideal of a time when the libretto 
should he as serious and noble iu purpose as the 
imisie ; wlien the nm.sician's lirst and only elfort 
should be to clothe and illustrate the words ; wlien 
even the necessity of action might he suhonlinated 
to the developmeut of character, and feeliims ho 
painted rather than deeds. He also iiispir-ed the 
succession of great men xvlm followed him on the 
.stage of Paris, and who xvorked along his line until 
Iliohard Wagner, a deep student in the more spon- 
taneous (levelopmonls of blozart, Beethoven, ami 
Weber, applied all his genins to the improvement 
and extension of Gluck’s ideal, and called it the 
Iilu.sio Drama. See his Life in Erench by Des- 
noiresterre.s (1872) ; in German, hy Schmid (1854), 
Mar.x (ISdIl), and lieissmann (1882). 

GlUckStadt, a town in the Prussian province 
of Slc.swiclc-Holslein, on the right hank of tlie 
Elbe, 32 miles by rail NW. of Haihburg. Pounded 
in 161G by Christian IV. of Doiimark, it is a pretty 
town, regularly built, and intersected hy canals, 
it.s cliiof biiihliug the Piathhans (1042; restored 
1874). Its harbour remains open in xviuter, when 
the Elbe liigher up is frozen, and has been much 
improved since 1880. Dining the Thirty Years’ 
War Gliickstadt .successfully withstood three 
sieges ; its fortilications were demolished in 1815. 
Pop. 5433. 

(flucose, or Gbape Sugah. See Sugar. 

Gluco.suvia, a modern name for Diabetes 
Mellitus (see Diabete.s), and indicative of its 
characteristic symptom, the presence of sugar in 
the urine. 


Ciliic is merely an impure Oelatine (q.v.). 
Almost every animal .substance xvill yield it, hence 
all kinds of animal refuse liiid their way to the 
glue-makers’ hollers. The refuse of tanneries, con- 
sisting of the clippings of hides, hoofs, ear and tail 
pieces of o.v, calf, and sheep are preferred, because 
they can he dressed with lime, which removes the 
hair, and acts ns an antiseptic. Eor tliis pnipo,se 
tliey are placed in tanks with iruicklime and water 
for two or three weeks. They are afterwai'd.s 
waslied ami dried, and are ready for use liy 
tlie glue-maker, wlio usually gives tlieiii another 
heaiier liiiie-dre.ssiug, and hulihequeiitly washes 
them; they are afterwards ex]iosect to the action 
of the air for a time, to ueutrali.se tlie caustic lime. 
Wlieii well ilrained, tlie piece.s are placed in llat- 
hottoiiied copper-hoileis, wliicli have a perforated 
false huttom placed a little distance above tlie true 
one, to prevent tlie hnrning of the materials, and 
which liave been sipiplied iiith rain or other soft 
water up to two-tliirds tlie dcptli of liio hoiler, the 
pieces being piled up to some lieiglit above tlie top 
of the open boiler. The whole is kept at a gentle 
boiling iieat until all the gelatinous pint lias dis- 
solved out, and the mass of material lias sunk 
down into the iluid. The boiling is sustained until, 
liy repeated trials of small quantities, the operator 
knows tlie iluid is of tlie riglit consistency, when 
it is diawn off carefully into tlie congealing 
boxes. 

The congealing lioxes are of ivood, and are nearly 
square, being slightly narrower at the bottom than 
the top ; they are Jilled to the hrini, and when 
their contents are sufficiently solidilied the g'liie, 
witli a little iiianagcmciit, turns out in the form of 
a cube, wliich is cut into thin slices hy a wire in 
the same manner as soap ; and tliese larger .slice.s 
arc subdivided into smaller cakes liy a wet knife. 
Frames, with nets stretched 11)1011 tlieiii, are pro- 
vided for drying the cakes upon ; ami these frames, 
when covered with the cakes of glue, are adjusted 
one over another at a little dhstance aimrt, siip- 
))orted between four iqirights, and, if in the open 
air, covered over with little wooden roofs, the iidiole 
being arranged so that tlie air can liai'c free acces.s 
to facilitate drying. Tliis process is an anxious 
one for tiie manufacturer, as the clianges of the 
weatlier iiave great and often completely de- 
structive effects upon glue in tills state. In 
Britain s))ring and aiitiinin are tlie liest diyuig 
seasons. Generally, after the open-air drying, the 
glue is taken to drying-rooms, heated slightly, 
where it liardoiis effectually ; hut it is not yet 
liiiislied ; the cakes at this stage liave a dull, un- 
sightly look, to remedy wliicli tliey are dip)ied into 
cold water, or are wetted witli a hrusli dipped in 
liot water, and redried, this wetting giving the 
cakes a bright varnished appearance. 

Wliile England does not excel in this manufac- 
ture, it is a recognised fact tliiit Scotti.sli glue — 
such as that made hy McssisCo.x at Ediulnirgh — 
ranks in the front of the glues of all countries. A 
light-coloured glue is not necessarily good, nor 
dark-colonred glue necessarily liad. A bright clear 
claret colour is the natural colour of liide-glue, 
which is the best and mo.st ecommiioal. Liglit- 
colonred gliie.s (as distingnislied from gelatine) are 
made either from hones or slieopskin."). Tlie glue 
yielded by tliese materials cannot compare witli 
the strengtli of that yielded hy liides. A great 
quantity is now made in France and Germany from 
bones. It is got as a by-product in tlie manufacture 
of animal cliarcoal. Altlioiigh beautiful to look at, 
it is found when used to he far inferior to Scottish 
hide-glae. The latter is largely used by match- 
makers, piano-makers, and oabinet-niakers, wlio 
export their goods to all parts of the world, and to 
whom, Giving to the damp climates of mdkiy parts 
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to wliicli they export, a Hiht-cla-'S j^lueihi aKolutely 
iiocesj'sary. Besides its use in joinery, cabinet- 
iiialdiii>, boolc-bindiny, iiiatcli-iiiakiug, and similar 
opeiations, fjlue is used by pa])er-inaker.s and in 
dressiiis silks ; and foi those last two i>ur]>oses 
fine light-coloured kinds in thin cakes aie made. 
Large quantities aie employed by iiaper-hangers 
and otheis for si-ting walls. It is also used foi 
.stilFening strau', cotton, hoitsehair, ami other jdaits 
for making bonnets and hats. ,See Dawidowsky, 
Glue, (I'lJitliiic, the. (Eng. trails. 188-1). 

Mtii'idii Glue is not a glue, but a eementiiig 
composition used in shipbuilding, for iiayiiig seama 
in .ships’ deok.s after being caulked. In hot climates 

is ici n,-fif(,u'p,l 1 1 , 1 m- fnr n.iid otliei- oiniiflses 


where the mateiials aie exposed to the iiilliieiice of 
wet. It consists of iudia-riibhei cutiery small, ami 
digested at a gentle heat in a closed vessel with coal- 
tar naphtha until it is dissolved, when jiowdered 
shell-lac is added, and the digestion continued until 
it also is dissolved. 

Glukliov. See Glucuov. 

trlllHlO, a tei'iii ajiplieil to certain biacts in 
grasses and sedges (which are soinetime.s conjoined 
as (rlniiiifeiie). See (iK i.s.sli.s, (jYl'KK.vca.li. 

(IllitCll is one of I he most important con- 
stituents of the varieties of com used as food. It 
is iditained by mixing Hour with water, and tlius 
fonuing a paste or dough. This paste is |dai;ed in 
a hag of line Jiiien, and kneaded in watei, which 
must be veiieatodly clianged till it ceases to assume 
a milky appearance. A g'lay, teiiaeious, viscous, 
tasteless Hiibstaiice, having the ap|iearance of bird- 
lime, Is loft ill the bag. This .Hnb.stance consists 
iiiniiily of gluten, mixed with traces of liraii starch 
aiul of oily matter. The gluten thus nhtained from 
wlieat aiul from rye ia far more tenacious than 
that which is obtained from the other cereals, 
and it is the great tenacity of this constituent 
that es])ecially tits these llouis for coiivorsiou into 
bread. It is found by analysis that the propor- 
tion of gluten (1(1 per cent.) ooiitained in wlieat 
grown in Algeria and other hot countries is coii- 
sidoiably higher than in wheat giown in England 
(10'7 per cent,), or still colder coiintiics; the pro- 
portion ill the wheat of the United States seems 
to vary from 9’8j to as much as 1,V2.') per coni. ; 
ami the lianl, tliiii-skilined nlioats contain more 
of this ingredient than the softer varieties of the 
grain. 

(ilntcii ill a iiiuist slate rapitlly pntrelies, the 
mass acquiring the .smell of decaying cheese ; but 
when dry it forms a liard, brownish, lioriiy-lookiiig 
mass, that does not ^'ery readily dceonipo.se. Du 
treating gluten with hot alcohol, we lind that it 
resolves itself into at least two distinct snl>,slance.s, 
one of which is soluble, and tlie otliev insolulde in 
that Hnid. The iiisolnlile portion — vegetable libriii 
— is a gi'ay, tough, elastic snhslanee, insolnhlo in 
Wilier or in ether, but readily soluble in dilnlo 
alkalies, from which it is iirecipitated by neutral- 
isation with acetic acid. The solnldo portion is in 
pait preci]iitateil from the alcohol on cooling, in 
the form of Hakes, wliicli have the coinjiositioii ami 
])riipei'tie.s of casein — a vegetable casein ; while a 
third substance, ifliadin, remains in .solution, giving 
to Uie alcohol a .sj-riipy con.sistence, hut seiiaratiiig 
on the addition of ivater, as a white .substance 
lesenibliiig albiiiiien. All these coiistitueuts of 
gluten contain carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, o.xygen, 
and sulphur, in imich the same iirnportion as the 
animal albnniinatos or jiroteiii bodies, and they all 
doiibtle.ss belong to the llesh-formiug group of 
foods. 

The action of gluten in the niannfactnre of bread 
is probably a double one; it induces, l»y coimtaiit 
aotion, an alteration of the starch, and .subsequent 


feriiieutation, while by its tenacity it prei’ents the 
escape of carbonic acid gas. ,See JjKKAD. 

<iiluttOII (Giihi), a carnivorous quadiiipcd be- 
longing to the weasel family ( Jlustelidic). There 
are three false molars in the upiier, and four in the 
lower jaw, anterior to the cauiassial tooth, which 
is large and sliaiqi. The body is long — about 2 
feet () inches — the legs are slioit, the feet liave 
each live deeply-divided toes, terminated by long 
curved claws. The tail is lather short — about 7 
or S inches ; a fold beneath the tail siqiplics the 
] dace of the glandular jioucli of the badgcis; but 
when hard pre.sseil by ciieinies the gluttons emit a 
peculiar Hnid of a strong musky odour. Tlieir 
liahits are iioctiinial. Both buily and tail are 
coveied witli long hair, under w liich tliu body is 
covered with a rich thick fin. Tlic general colour of 
the long hair is brown, sometimes iipproaehiiig to 
black, lighter bands jiassing from the neck along 
the Hanks, and meeting at the tail. Tlie short fur 
is cliestiint brow’ll, The iiinny.ic is Idack. A iight- 
lirowii baud runs aciiiss the forehead from ear to 
ear. 'The fur of the glutton is sometimes of con- 
siderable \alno, and is used for mnlis, cloaks, licc., 
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but varies not a lilth* in glossiness and other 
<inalitie.s(soe Erns, V'li/rrriiic). 'Tliere is only one 
species, eonimonly called (ihiltoii, and also Vol- 
vt'iiiie ( (r, ! K.sfint), a native of the iiovtbcrn parts of 
Euiepe, A.sia, and America. H is more ('omiiion in 
the arctic regions than towards the sonllicni liinils 
of its dislrilnition, wliicli are about the foiests of 
('onrlaml, in Eiirupo, and northern (.’aliforiiia, in 
Amuiiea. The most extiaordiiiary .stories were at 
one time eiodiled coneerniug llic ferocity, voracily, 
and euimiiig of this aiiinial, and have not alto- 
gether disappeared from boolcs of natural history, 
It is very capable of doniosticatioii, iiiid even in a 
wild stale oxliibils no remarkable ferocity ; nor is 
tlieie any leusoii to believe that it ]ea])H from trees 
on deer, or ]inrsiie.s any of tlioso artful motliods of 
procuring food which were once ascribed to it. ft 
often preys on aniiiials which it has not itself 
killed. The smaller qiiadnipeds aie its principal 
food, and it devonrs young fo.xes in great iininbers. 
Its .speed is not great, hut it excels in strength and 
pei>.evoiance. 'The traiis set for the .smaller kinds 
of animals — e.g. martens - in llie fur countries of 
North Anioi’ica are very often robbed by the 
woh-eriuo, and it has been known to remove a 
great pile of wood in older lo got at proi-isioiis 
whieli liad boon hidden under it. — Closely allied 
to the glutton are the grisoii, tlie badger, llie utloi', 
and the ratol. Bone-eaves and some of the 
newest deposits exhibit roiiiains of more Ilian one 
species of glutton. 

GlyTTviue, IlLYtniinL, orPttupENYL Alooiiol, 
C;|H,-,( Oil ),|, was discovered by .Sclieelo in 1770, who 
obtained it in the preparation of load-]ilastei', and 
named it ‘the .siveet principle of fats.’ It is a 
colourlo.sa, viscid, neutral, inodorous fluid, of an 
intensely sweet ta.ste, is soluble in 'water and 
alcohol in all proportions, but i.s insoluble in ether 
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and in clilomfnrm. Ith .sjieciJic ^ravify is ]-27. 
If quickly cooled down, glycerine does not crystal- 
lise, but solidilies at 40° C. into a guni-liko mass. 
In the winter of 1S67 it was disGO\’eied that some 
glycerine which was being shipped t() England harl 
fiozen into a solid crystalline nias.s; till then 
glycerine was believed to he uncry.stallisable. 
At 100° it is slightly volatile, bnt if distilled alone 
the greater pint of it lieconies decooiposecl ; it may, 
however, be distilled -withont alteiation in a cni‘- 
lent of superheated steam. I’y this means Wilson 
succeeded in IS.'it in separating heated fats into 
glyecrino anil the acid with which it was jire- 
vionsly in combination ; the glycerine is thus 
olitained in a high state of concentration as a 
colourless, syrupy liqniil, which can he llius pre- 
pared in unlimited quantity. 

Glycerine occurs ready formed in a few fats (as, 
e.g. , old palm-oil), and, according to I’asteiii, is 
contained in all fennenlod liquors, and especially 
in wine. It is a product of the saironilicatiou of 
the various fats. See Sn.vp. 

Glycerine Is a tiintoniio alcohol — i. e. it Is derived 
from three molecules of water hy reidaciiig tliieo 
atoms of hydrogen by the triatomic radical C'jH. ; 
nr it may he con.sidered a coiupnunil of C3H, with 
three mnlooules of hydioxyl, OH — and may he 
represented hy the formula ('jTr,(OH)j; and in 
the animal and many vegetable fats, the three 
moloonles of liydroxyl aie replaced by three mole- 
cules of the anhydum.s fatly acid. In the sjrponili- 
catiem of these fats — that is to say, when they aie 
tieated with potash, soda, or oxide of lead, or 
under the inlluencs of .snpeiheated steam — the fatty 
acid separates from C'.illj, which assimilates tliie'e 
inoleoulos of hydroxyl and lieconies glyeorine. 
Crlycorine forms soluble compimnds with baryta, 
strontia, and lime; and it dis.vdve.s o.vide of lead 
and numerous salt.s, it is found that glycerine is 
convertible into a true fermentable sugar when 
treated witli a mi.xture of potaasiuni bichromate 
and snlplmvic acid, or with iiotassiuiu (lermaiigauate 
in iire.senco of sunlight. 

We have already referred to the best mode 
(Wilson’s ])vooess) of nhtaining glyeorine on a 
largo scale ; the usual method of olitaining it on a 
small scale is from olive-oil, which is saponified hy 
treating it ivith an eiptal weight of litharge (load 
oxide). This is mixeil with water, and added to 
the oil, with which it is boiled till the sajimiilica- 
tioii i.s oomideto. The glyeeiine is dissolved hy 
the water, and is easily separated from the in- 
solnhlo lead-idastor (a mixtuve of oleate and pal- 
mitate of lead). Any traces of lead are removed 
hy .sulphuretted hydrogen, and the water is 
exjiellcd //t mono, as the glycerine would turn 
hroivn in the open air. 

The uses of glyeorine are numerous, fn medi- 
cine it is employeil as a local application iu 
di.soase.s of the skin and of the ear ; it is used ax a 
solvent for many drugs ; and is taken iuternallj’' 
for the same purposes as cod-liver oil. It is a 
valuable (ireservativo Iluid for small and delicate 
anatomical pi'C]iai'ations, and it has been applied 
to the iireservation of moat. It is used in per- 
fumery, in oalico-printiiig, ami in the pieparation 
nf leather. It is used by the wine-dealer to 
‘improve’ the quality of wine, and by the hrewer, 
as it is said, to impart kue]iing power to beer. 
Very largo (juantitios of glycerine are required for 
the production of Nitvo-glycorine (q.v.) and other 
explosives. It has been added to the water in ^a.s- 
inetors with the view of preventing it from freezing. 
It is used iu the manufacture of copying-ink, and 
is of general application where a lubricating agent 
is required. 

Like the alcohols in general, to which class 
glycerine belongs, it forms several classes or series 


of derivatives, tlie nio.st unpnitajit of ivJiicJi are 
its comhlnations with acids, which are analogoins 
in their conqiosition to the various fats and oils. 
Sec Itoscoe and Schorl emnier’s Treatise, on Chem- 
istry, and Scliorlemnier’s Manual of the Chemistry 
of the. Carbon Comjmninls. 

Olvcocoll, or Amido-.icetic Acid, CII„(NH,) 
COAl, was Ibst prepared hy Biacnnnot in’ 182(5, 
being obtained among the products of the action of 
sulpimric acid on glue, and received from him tlie 
name snerr do (jeliiiiite, on account of its .sweet 
taste. It i.s a product of I’aiinns processes of 
decomposition nf animal matter-. Glycocnll is 
very soluble in watei, the solution having no effect 
on vegetable coloiiis, Init it is insrdnble in alcohol. 
Glyeocoll coiiihiue.s both with acids and bases, ami 
the comiioiuiils in both cases are solnhle and 
crystallisable. 

Cilyoogon, CiAL|,0],„H„(), sometimes called 
animal starch, was discovered hy Claude Bernard 
in the Imiuaii liver as well as that of graminivni oils 
animals. It has been .shown to exist very widely 
diffused thrmighoiit the animal kingdom, anil 
aiipear-s to he an essential accompaniment of cel- 
lular growth, Declining in large quantities in the 
fo'tns. It occurs also in blood and niiisciilar tis-iie. 
It is found in mollusca, dried oysters being said to 
eoutain as nmcli as 9'o per cent, Glycogen has 
also been detected in the vegetable kingdom, iu 
immhls and other fungi. Its uses in the animal 
economy are noticed in the article LiVEli, 

Cllycol is the type of a class of artificial 00111- 
ponnd-, who-e eMstenoe was inferred, and after- 
wards discoveied, hy Y'nrtz. In their ehemioal 
relation and [iroperties they foim an intermediate 
series between the monatomic alcohols, of which 
common alcohol is the type, on the one hand, and the 
triatomic alcohols, a class nf bodies of which ordi- 
nary glycerine is the type, on the other. The name 
of glycol, formed from the llrsi syllable of glycerine 
and the last of alcohol, has been given to expiess 
this relation. The glycols are accordingly teimed 
diatomic alcohols. Ordinary glycol is formed fi'oiii 
ethylen, t'.AIj, and lienee may he called etlivl- 
glycol, to (fistingnish it from propjd-gJyooI, ivlu'ch 
is formed from iii'oiiylen, OjH,,, from Imtyl-glyool, 
which is formed from hntylen, (J Jig, or from ninyl- 
glycol, which i.s formed from amj’Ien, CsH,,,. Glycol 
is a coloiirle-s, slightly vi.scid Iluid, with a .sweet 
taste, and its composition is expressed hy the 
formula C^H^lOHlc. See Schorlemnier’s Manual 
of the Chemistry of Ihr Carbon Comjminids. 

GlyCOSC. See SuG.tli. 

Clyco.sinis, a genus of Anmiitiacerc, trees of 
the East Indies. The fiiiit of 6f. eitrifoUn is 
delicious. 

Glyptodou (Gr., ‘engiaved tooth’), a gigantic 
fossil animal hohraging, like the ilegatheiiujii 
(q.v.) and the Mylodon (q.v.J, to the ISdentata, 
but of the family of the Dasypodidre or Armadillos. 



Glyptodon clavipes. 


It is found iu the post-tertiaiy depo.sits of the 
pampas of South America, and four species have 
been described. The hack and sides of the creature 
were covered with a carapace of thick, nearly hexa- 
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gonal, bony sciites, ■^^'lliell in feonie cu&es was nearly 
6 feet long. The head was similarly protected by 
a helmet of bony plate.e, while its tail was coni- 
l)letely .sheathed in a casing of the same kind. 
The glyptodon inn.st, from the shape of tlie cara- 
jiace, have looked liker a huge toi-toise than an 
armadillo. Unlike the latter, it bad no movable 
bands in its ariuour, and therefore could not roll 
itself up ^vhen attacked by its enenne.s. Its teeth, 
eight in each jaw, had each two lateral scnlptnred 
grooves, whence the name. 

Gindin, Leopold, a German chemist, was bom 
at Gottingen, 2d Augn.st 17S8, and died at Heidel- 
berg, 1,9th April 1S5.9. Having studied medicine 
and chemistry at Giittingen, Tubingen, and Vienna, 
he began to teach chemistry at Heidelberg in J8I3. 
Pour years later he was made professor of hlediciiie 
and dhemistry, and held that chair until 1 8o0. His 
great work is an excellent dictionary of chemistry, 
entitled Hctndbimh rfer G/icnric ( 1817-19). Besides 
this he wrote, along with TLcdumann, a book on 
digestion (1826-27), and another on the method 
by Avhich the food-produota pass into the blood 
( 1820). The Hinulhui'h was tinnshated into English 
and enlargetl hy IVatls ( ISdS-.'ifl). — Ills grand-uncle, 
Johann Georo Umblin, bmn at Tubingen, lOUi 
August 1709, professor of Chemistry ami Natural 
History at St Pcter.shurg from 1791, and Botany 
and C'iieinistry at Tubingen from 1749, died there 
20th May 1756. He sjient ten years (1733-43) of 
his life ti'ar’elling in Siberia, making observations 
on the botany, and wrote l''iora iSthiiicd (1748-49) 
and lioiscii dunk Hihirkn (-4 vol.s, 1761-52). — His 
nephew, S.tMTTiSL Gottlieu (1744-74), became 

professor of Botany at St I’etorsburg (1767), 

studied the botany of the .southern portions of 
linssia, and wrote Ilktoria Fiicontm (1768). — 

Another nephew, Jon.tNN EitiBiiiucu (1748- 

1804), father of Leopold, wrote a botanical dic- 
tionary, Oiwmutolonia Butanica Cuiiwlcta (9 vols. 
1771-77). 

_ Gmclilia, a genus of verbonaeeons ti-ees. The 
timber of Cf. avhovca (Koonihar or Goombav of 
India) resemble.s teak, but is clo.ser in grain, and 
lighter. 

Giuiilld, a town of ■\Viirteraberg, stands in the 
charming and fertile valley of the Homs, 30 miles 
E. of Stuttgart hy rail. It has .some line old 
ohuvche.s, and carries on impnrtant manufactures 
of jeivels and hardware ; hops and fruit are inueh 
grown in the neighhourhocid. (Tmiindiiithomiildlo 
ago.s was an imperial free city of Swabia, with 
18,000 iiibahitants. It was added to Wilrtcmborg 
in 1803. Pop. (1876) 12,838; (1885) 15,321. See 
works by Grimm (1869) and Kaissor (1882). 

Gimnulcn, a town of Ujjper Austria, 159 
miles W. of Vienna liy rail. It lie.s 1439 feet above 
sea-level, amid the grandest scenery of the Sak- 
kanimergnt, at the lower end of the Trauiisoe or 
Lake Giiumden (8 hy 2 miles), above which towem 
the TraunsLein (5636 feet). '\Vitli numerous hotels 
and villas, it is a favourite summer batbing-placo. 
Ealt-niines employ many of the inhabitants. Po]>. 
6631. iSee Peiirsleiu, Dcr Kurort Gmninkn (6tb ed. 
Vienna, 188,3). 

Giiapliuliiiiit. >See Cudweed, Edemveis.s. 

Guilt ( C'ulcx], a genus of dipterons insects repro- 
senled by numcrons widely distributed .sj)cele.s, and 
specially abundant in mar.sliy districts. There are 
nine British sjiecies, of which the (.’ommon Gnat 
{Ciikc pijiiois) may bo taken as typical. The 
oolonv of the middle portion of the body on the 
upper surface is yellowish-brown, marked with 
darker longitndinal lines ; the posterior part is 
light gray, The abdomen is long, slender, and 
slightly ilatlened ; the legs, vary long and thin ; 


and the delicate glassy wings bear nnmerons hairs 
on the veins and along their po.sterior margins. 
When the insect is at rest the wing.s are laid flat 
back upon the body. The anteniue consist of four- 
teen joints, and hear circlets of hair, which, in the 
male,' may be so long and thick as to give a feaihery 
appearance. The female i.s fnrnishcd with mandibles 
which are ab.sent in the male. The nnale gnat sips 
nectar from the flowers ami passes his days in joyous 
dancing in tlio sunlight ; Hie female spends, not her 
(lays only, but lier nights, in pursuit of men and 
cattle into whom she may drive her .sharp lancets, 
to Slick feom their blood her more nutritious, if loss 
delicate diet. The proboscis, whose double fiiimtion 
of piercing and sucking ivas noticed even by Pliny, 
is an extremely complex Rtnictiiro compn.sed of repre- 
.seiitatives of the throe usual ninntb appendage.s. 
The liiimming .sound produced by the female in fly- 
ing, the deeper notes of wbicli are due to the rapid 
vibration of the rviiigs (computed at 3000 per 
niimito), the higher to membranes on the thoraoic 
openings of the air-tubes, servos in jiart, doubtless, 
to attract the males. Darwin rpioLes hlayer to the 
following efl'ect : ‘ The hairs on the aiiteiiiiu' of the 
male gnat vibiate in unisoii with tlio iiote.s of a 
tuning-fork, within the range of the sounds emitted 
by the female. The longer hairs vibrate syrn- 
patbelically with the graver notes, and the .shorter 
hairs with' the higher ones.’ Landois also .says 
Hint ho has rc]ieatudly brought down a whole swarm 
(if gnats by uttei lug a partieular note. After fertil- 
isation, the female lays her egg.s— 300 at a time, it 
may be— in a (lool 
or ditch of stag- 
nant water, moor- 
ing tlicm by a 
glutinous 
stance to a float- 
ing leaf or twig. 

The larvie, wbicli 
in favourable cir- 
cnm.stanceb are 
batched in a few 
days, are about 
half an inch long, 
of a black colour, 
iiiteii.sely active, 
with bristle- 
fringed maudiblBS 
wliieli vibrate con- 
liiiiially, making 
a little eddy wliich.i'A 
conveys food-par- 
tides to tlioir 
iiioiitbs. VTien at 
rest, they suspend 
theiiiselve.s head 
downwards from 
the surface of the 
■water, and take in 
air through a curi- 
ous tube project- 
ing from the eighth segment of the alidoinon. fl'hey 
remain in tlie larval state about three weeks, during 
which period they moult three times. The piqia is 
smaller and lighter in colour; it also is active, 
though, of cour.so, it takes no nourisUnient. Its 
external air-tuhes are situated on the sides of the 
thorax, and project beyond its head. ’\Vhen 
mature, the pupa comes ‘to the .surface, the skin 
splits lougiliuliually, and tlia perfect gnat slowly 
emerges. Many, li'owevcr, never taste the delight 
of flying, for their weak wings being drenched can- 
not be spread, and the insects arc drowned without 
fully escaping from tlieir pupa-skiii. Several 
generations of gnats follow one another in a season. 
In the Fen district they are sometimes so abund- 
ant that the inhabitants are forced to use curtains 



Lifo-hiatory of the Gnat 
( Culrx 2npicus) : 
n, liivvn ; h, puyii ; r, pcrl’ci't inscc'l 
(‘intTgiiii;; d, iniili;, and e, finmile 
Kiiiit. 
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and such means of protection against them as are 
used in liotter countries agai?iat tlieir allies the 
Mosquitoes (q.v. ). Onats occasionally swarm to- 
gether in such numbers that they present the 
api)earance of dense clouds of smoke; and it is 
recorded that, in tlie year 173G, an alarm of fire 
wfis raised in Salisbury liecanso of the vast eolumna 
of gnats swarming round the cathedral spire, 

Giieisensui. Atjou.st Wilhelm Anton, Ctn.vF 
Neitiiakdt yoN, one of the Prussian generals of 
the war of liberation, was horn at Sohildau, in 
Prussian Saxony, 27th October 17G0. In 1782 lie 
accompanied the (Terman auxiliaries of England to 
America. On liis return he joined (1786) the 
Prus.sian army, and twenty years later fought 
at Saalfeld and in the battle of Jena. He gave 
convincing proof of liis military genius in tlie 
defence of Colherg from April to July 1807; and 
this led to his appointment on the commission for 
tlie reorganisation of tlie Prussian army, in which 
capacity lie lent cordial support to the plans of 
Stein and Soharnhorst. In the war of liberation 
ho rendered distinguished service at tlie battle of 
Leipzig (1813). But ids mn.st meritorious work 
was ids share in the Waterloo campaign, in which 
lie was chief of Bliicher’s stall', and princiiially 
directed tlio strategy of the Prussian army. He had 
been litteon ye.avs oii the rctireil list when, iii 1831, 
oil the imthreak of the I’olisli reliollioii, lie was made 
lield-nmr.sli.al and given comni.and of the Piussian 
army on tlie Polisli frontier, hut he died at Posmi on 
2Ith August that same year. See Ids Life liy Pertz 
(j vohs. 1864-80) and Dulliruck (2 vola. 1.S821 

Gncis.S, a term introduced from the Herman for 
a foliated crystalline-granular compound of quartz, 
felspar, and mica. The iiuarlz is white or gray, 
and occurs in lenticular layers that vary from a 
mere lino up to hands one foot or more in thickness. 
The felspar likewise forms folia, and is usunlly 
ortlioclase, but (ilagio(ila.so is often a,ssoaiated with 
it. Fraquoiitly tlio (lunrtz and folsnar are inti- 
mately eomndiiglod. The mica ( usually Muscovite) 
occurs in laininic between the other nduorals. In 
some varieties of gneiss the felspar oooura in lentil- 
shaped. sivellings, foriningv(iq/cii-ywcA!(‘oye-gnoi.ss’) 
ot poi-plnjvitia gneiss. Varieties in composition are 
honwkndit! (jhrAss, in 'wldoli horuhlonde replaces 
mica; protoginc gneiss, with talc instead of mica; 
graphite gneiss, witli grapldte in place of mica. 
'GiiBi.s.s belongs to the great claas of schjsto.se 
rocks, and in many cases can ho shown to he the 
product of tlie niotauiorpliism of clastic rocks, such 
(IS greywacke. In other cn,se,s it has been proved 
that gnois.s has resulted from the nictamorphisiu 
of granite — the one rock p.issiug gradually into the 
other. The coarser-grained gneisses belong cldelly 
to the Arcliican iSystem (q.v.), and concerning the 
origin of these geologists are still divided in opinion. 
The liuer-grained varieties are met witli in many 
regions which have been affected by local and 
regional luetamorpldsm. See Met amok phism. 

Giicist, Heintucii Bupole Hermann Frie- 
Diucir, jurist, was lioni in Berlin, l.Sth Augnst 1816. 
Ho enlered official life as assessor in the Superior 
Court [ICfimmorgoricht) in 1841, and was succes- 
sively assistant-judge of the same court .and of the 
Supreme Trilum.al, until in ISuO he resigned tliis 
position in order to devote himself exclusively to 
tcaelmig ; for since 1844 he Imd lield the chair of 
Juri.spruclenoe in Berlin University. From 1858 
he sat in the Prussian lower liouse as a National 
Liberal, and was also elected a member of the 
imperial parliament. His writings deal chiefly with 
constitutional law in England and Germany, and 
with politioo-historic.al subjects, as Die Mldmig 
cler GeschwornengeHchtc. iii Deutschland (1849); 
Adel mid liittcrschaft in England (1853); Das 


hentige englischc Verfassungs- mid VenealtunqsreM 
(1857-6,3; ,3d ed. 1876-84), his masterpiece; Aarfr/eil 
mid Gesetz nach dem constitntioncllcn HtaatsrcM 
Englands (1867); Die Stadtverindiiing dee City 
von London ( 1867 ) ; Venoaltmig, J iistiz, itechtsweg 
. . . nach cnglischcn und dcutschen Verhalinissen 
(1869); Englischc Vcifassmtgsgesohichio (1882; 
Eng. ti-ans. by Ashworth, 1886); Das englischc 
I’arlament ( 1886 ; Eng. trans. by ,Shee, 1886), and 
nnmerons works dealing with current question, s of 
practical politics in Germany, 

GllO.soil (Poli.sli Gniezno], a Prussian town, 
situated in a region of hills and lakes, 31 miles 
ENE. of Posen by rail. It has a Catholic cathedral, 
dating from 965, and till 1320 was the coronation- 
place of the Polish king.s. It came finally to 
PniRsia in 1814. Poi). (1875) 11,203; (1885) 
15,769. 

Giifttaecii'. See Sea Grate, 

Gnidos. See Cnidos. 

Gnome (Hr. gnome], a pithy and sontenlious 
saying, commonly in verse, omhodying some moral 
sentiment or precept. The gnome belongs to the 
s.'ime generic class with the proverb ; hut it ditfers 
from a proverb in wauling tliat common and ]iopii- 
lar acceptance wliich .stamps tliu ])ioverb, as it 
were,_with public authority. Tiie use of gunnies 
prevailed among .all the early nations, e.s])ecially 
the ( Irieuials ; and the literatures, both sacred and 
lu'ofaue, of mo.st countries .abound with them. In 
the Bible the hook of Proverbs, jiart of Eccle- 
.siastes, still more the apociyplial hook of Eoole- 
siastiens, and other hooks of the Old Testament 
contain many examples; and in the New Testament 
the familiar lesson.s of our Lord are frequently pre- 
sented in this striking form. Tlie Indian, the 
Arabian, and the Persian literatures also are rich 
in giioiiies, as are those of the nmtliern nations. 
But llio most iiiterosliiig form which tliey liave 
taken is that in wliicli we find them in Greek 
literature, in iihicli Iho wrilcrs who liave culti- 
vated this form of couijiositioii are known as a 
distinct eln.s.s— tlie Gnoniio Poets (r/iiomf/'w'). The 
Greek gnome is conimnuly coucheil in the elegiac 
distich ; and the mo.st celehratcd gnomic poet was 
Theognis of Meg.ara, in the Cth century B.O. The 
reiiiaiiis of giiomio writers have heeii repeatedly 
edited iiiuler the title of Gnowici Poetic Gi'ieci, from 
the days of Mulanchthon downwards. Standard 
editions are those of Brnnck (1784; new ed. 1817) 
and Gaisford ( 1820 ; new ed. 1823 ). See Pllot'EEns. 

Gnome. See Demonology, 

Gnomon. When a rectangle is divided into 
four parts by cross lines ]iar.allel to its sides, the 
Riiiii of any tlirce of the parts is called the gnomon. 
For Gnoiiinnio Projection, see Projection. — 
Gnomon has also a meaning in dialling (.see 
Dial); and a gnonioii, or .style erected at right 
angles to the horizon, sometimes of great height, 
w.as niiicli used by' ancient astronmiierN for finding 
the altitudes and declinations of sun and stars. 

Gnosticism. In tlio New Testament the 
charisma of gnosis, or the ‘knowledge’ of the 
niysteries of God, is distinguished froni^ sophia, or 
]iractical religious ‘wisdom’ (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 8). Tliis 
Cliristian gnosis was at lirst the natural product 
of theological I'edection on the iiositive doctrines 
contained in tlie Gospel. A Jewish Iheologj', 
ha-sed on tlie religions ideas of the Old Testament, 
was already in existence, and had received a 
powerful iinpiil.se from the^ oonihiiiatioii of Greek 
pliilo.sojihy with Helleni.slie Judaism by Philo, 
tale chief function of the earlier gnosis had been to 
discover the ideal value of the various religious 
histories, myths, mysteries, and ordinances, and to 
get hoiiind the letter of the written word. In course 
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of time not only tlie Old Testament, Ijiit even the 
gospel history, was thrown into the melting-pot, 
and alloyed with the philosophio doctrines of 
Jewish liellenism, to produce a religious tlieory of 
the universe. There was a general tendency to 
trace the same religious idea through dill’ercnt 
mythologies (v^duoh were hehl to he the popular 
expression of religious ideas originally revealed), 
and the new religion which aimed at the redemption 
of tlic whole world was eagerly seized on a.s the 
embodiment of their unifying principle. Christianity 
was believed to he the full revelation of tlic deeper 
truth embedded in all the natm'e-religion.s. Jly 
adapting their ju-eseid/ation of Christianity to the 
form of the ancient mysteries the Gnostic teachevs 
the more easily fastened themselvQ.s upon the 
Christian congregation.s, and .succeeded in taking 
up a position within them as specially initiated 
persons, for which they found a natural .support 
in the prevalent ascetic views and the powerful 
iiiihience of free prophecy. In Syria, ami the 
East they imparted a di.stinctly Gnostic tinge 
to Christian teachiug generally; in the Greek 
and Roman woild they formed e.soteric schools, 
which endangered the tirgaiiisation of the Christian 
congregations (‘they undermine ours, in orilor to 
build up their own ' — Tertullian, T)c I'i'wser. Uarct. 
T2). But these weve in time forced to separate 
them.sclves, and form .sects, whoso great diversity 
hoooming the more appai'eiit greatly counteracted 
the influence of the Guo.stic leaven iii the Christian 
coimiiuiiitius. To niaiutain their tlioorios in the 
face of the traditional dootriuo of the elmrehes 
they had lecourse to the suurccn of that doctrine. 
They claimed to have speoial tmditiaiis from certain 
of Christ’s distiples, and applied their cxcgotical 
skill to the allegorical interpretation of the written 
monumenta of tlio anostolic age. The Gnostics, 
indeed, wore the lir.sb New Testament e.xegetes, and 
the flr.st who set the aiiostolio writings side by side 
with the gfl»iicl histurios aa authovitalivc Scrip- 
tures. Both in their interprotatiou and in their 
prosGutatioii of the texts they allowed themselves 
a free hand, omitting, adding, and souiolimes forg- 
ing, to suit tlioir theories. Marciou {about 150), 
believing liiui.self to he a consistent follower of 
Paul, rejected the authority of the carlie.st aiiosUes, 
as well as tlie go.spels emanating from the circle.s 
of their influence, and professed to liohl ‘ tho 
gospel ’ known to Paul only. His eolleotion of tcu 
epistles of Paul was Uio lir.st attempt to lix the 
canon of the apostolic Scriptures. Such arhitniry 
treatment of the Sorijiturcs led the ohui'ch to resort 
to a more thorough study of the historical tradition. 
In the struggle with Giio.sticisui it cditained a lirm 
hold of the princiide that that alone is to he held 
true phristianity which can he .shown to he 
historically derived from Clirist and liLs aiiostlcs, 
and it found tho only means to clieok the licen.se 
of Gnostic speculation in the development of a 
Christian theology in accordance with the positive 
character of lii.storioal (fliristiaiiity. 

The general priuciides of Guo.stio thouglit may 
be here Bummarised, as fuller accounts of the 
princinal .schools are given under their own iiamcs 
or under those of their founders. I’or the i>ractienl 
doctrine of the redemption of men’s souls from sin 
by Jesus Christ the Gnostie.B sub.stitntetl a .specu- 
lative doctrine of the redemption of the human 
spirit from matter by religious knowledge. The 
realistic eschatology of the primitive church they 
entirely set aside. The evangelic element in their 
teaching was oh.sonred by a cloud of heathen 
mythologie,s and philosopliio subtleties. The 
Divine Domiurgos and Lawgiver of the Old Testa- 
ment was distinguished from the Supreme Being, 
and the Hebrew idea of creation ivas superseded 
by that of a continuous process of emanations from 


the divine first cause. The present world was 
lielieved to he the result of a catastrojdie in which 
the spirit fell under the jiower of matter, or of an 
original destiny that powers hostile to God .shonhl 
bring into existence a world in which the spiiit 
born of God slionhl he held in unwilling ostrange- 
ment from him. All the (iimstic sy.steuis arc more 
or less dualistic. In these dmilistio theories a 
philosophical foundation was secured for the 
ju-actical asceticism of ju'imitive Christianity, which 
was liy the Gnostics devulojied to au extreme. Tiie 
higlie.st duty of m.au was to become united to tlie 
First Soiiic'e of Si>irit through i/iinni.'; and the ahso- 
hite alienation of tho hiiuiaii spirit from the body. 
Others, like Carpoevates and tiis son Epiphaiiea, 
expressed their contempt foi' tlic llesh and tlie 
ordinances of the Deminrgos in unbridled license. 
The contrasts of the ilesh and the sjiirit and of the 
world and tho kingdom of God are iutcrprotoil as 
the phy.sical eonllict of vast co.smic forces, and are 
thcrehy .striiijied of their moial and religiou.s 
signilioance. Tho intei'vonliou of Christ is the 
crisis, not only of ilie religious history of mankind, 
hut of tho whole development of tlie universe. As 
tlio filial and jierfect .Kon lie is di.stinguislied from 
Ids visilile uiaiiife, station. This is held to he 
either (1) a real Iiuiiiaii life with which ho was 
connected for a time, or (2)aheavculy or ‘psycUiciil’ 
oreatioii, or (J) a mere ]ihautasm. Men are divided 
into two classes; tho I’litiiiiiirifii' or ‘.spiritual,’ 
who are eoustitutionally recojitivo of Christ’s 
revelation and life everlasting, and Ihe or 

‘ material,’ who are doomed to perish. Valeutiuiaiis 
ami others add a third, or inteniiediate class, the 
l\i/chiat!, or men of ‘soul,’ who are not eapalile of 
apprehending a divine revelation, hut only of the 
jiopular faith (j»;'.v//.s), yel. llierehy may attain to a 
degree of knowledge and Milviitioii. 

Various olassilicatious of Ihe Gmihtic schools 
have hi'on at.tomiited. Matter iirraugcd them 
according to their liistorieal and uatioual origin. 
Baur clu.s.silicd the difliu'imt systems according to 
the degree in which fliey realised the idea of 
Cliristianitv as oiiposed to Judaism and [’aganism, 
and tlms distinguished three jiriiiciiial schools : (1) 
that of IhisiHdes, Valentinus, and olliers, wlio lield 
tlio old faiths to be relatively valid develojimont.s 
of the religious cons(!iou.Hness ; (2) that rejireseiited 
ill the Clciiu'iitinc'H, wheru .fudaism ahmu is recog- 
nised ; and (3) that of the Ophites and the noliler 
teaching of Mareioii, who found the jioi'fect 
expression of truth in Jesus Christ. Neiiiider’s 
]iriueiple of division is the jiositioii whicli the 
dilVerent systems take up towards tho God of the 
tlld Te.stament : wluitlier lie is regarded as a .sub- 
ordinate deity, snh.sen-ient to the suiirciuc, or as 
eternally niiposed to liiiu, and therefore absolutely 
evil. llarnaok dislingiiislies between Jewish- 
(iiristiaii and Gentile-Clirisliiui (iiiostics, group- 
ing the latter aeeordiiig' to the greater or less) 
divergeiK'O from the eomiiion (fliristiiinity which 
expresses itself in their various views of tho Old 
Testament and the Deminrg'os. T'ho church 
fatheis attrilmled the origin of GnoHlieism to tlio 
demon-s, or (Inter) to amliitiiiii and iiisuhordinalion 
to the opiseojiate. Ilegesippus traced it to the 
Jewish seels; Ireiuvns ami others to the inllueiice 
of the Greek idiilosoiihers, Tlicy all holiuved that 
the lii'st founder of the heresy was Simon Magn.s, 
who, with his confederate Helena, was held by the 
iSaniaritnns to he an incarnathm of the divine 
nrinciple (Ileleiia being his female counterpart, 
like the mooii-goddess eorreBpomling to tlio 
snn-god in Syio-J^lneiiieiau mythology). It is 
clear that about the lioginiiing of tho 2d century 
there were niimorouH teaoliors in Syria who 
endeavoured, not by the accepted allegorical inter- 
pretation, but by means of a negative ai'iiioism, to 
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adapt the Old Testament to their idea of a universal 
religion. Cerinthus held tliat Christianity was 
identical with pure Mosaisiii, laying great .stress 
on part of the ceremonial law, and holding the 
creator of the world to he subordinate to the 
Supreme Being' ; others traced the eei'emonial larvs 
of the Old Testament to the devil, and held the 
God of the Jews to he the highest God. Others, 
again, entirely discarded Judaism, and connected 
their Christianity with allegorical interpi'etation.s 
of Syrian and Bahylonian mytlinlogy. The chief 
representatives of Syrian Gnosticism were Satur- 
ninus (or Satnniil) of Antiocli, ami the various 
.sects of the Ojrhites (inclmling the Noaseiies, 
Peratai, and others). Tt is irncertain in what 
I'elation the.se i.solatod iy 3 ’rian .sects nrny Itave stood 
to the great Gnostic schools of Egypt and the 
West, the ISasilidians anil Valentinians, After the 
confederation of tire Christian conrrrrrrrritic.s into 
the Catholic Church even these great schools were 
not long able to trtairrtaiir a separate existence, anil 
hy the end of the iir.-.t docaile of the 3d centmy 
tlreir ecole.siastical irrilneiroe had rvell-niglr <lis- 
appeared. But, though the organic ertei'gy of 
Grrostici.srrr was thns ipricldy exhatrsteil, Girostic 
ideas held theii' ground to a ttrtrch later date, and 
may he traced hr the writings of .sonre of the rrrost 
highly rejmted CJiristiair fatlie!'.s. The i’Af/.r 
fsophta, edited hy Schwartze ami Petermairn 
(Berlin, lSo3), is the only Gmtstic work that has 
come dnwir to us iir a oorrrpleto forrrr, e.vcept those 
apocryplral Gospels aird .-Vets of tiro apostle.s ■which 
.show a Gmistrc tendetroy. Tatiair’s JJintfssiii'oii was 
used in tire Syrrarr Churolt down to the oth centirry. 
The Gnostic Baidesaires of Edessii, one of the last 
of the Syriair Gnostics, -was the fonrrdcr of Syrian 
hymnology. 

See Neanrler, Gmiclisoho Enlwickehint) dor vornehmten 
(riwstisdim Sjiatcnie (1818) ; Matter, HUloire critUino du 
Gaosticmio (2 vols. 1828; 2cl ed. 1813); J. A. Mdlrlor, 
Vci'niiche liber deii fr'ansf. (1831; also forming vol. i. of 
Ill's (risicinui. A'c/iri'fi,, od. by Uolliiiger ) ; Bnur, Ete 
ckriitliclu (ifnosia (1835) ; Miillcr, tfaeliiohlc der /Cosmo- 
Ionic in der Orieoldsohm ICirche his uiif Orinenes (1800); 
Lipsirrs, Dc)' Onosthismus (1800); King, The Gimiics 
and iheir Itomains (1873); Maiisel, The (imstia Heresies 
(oil by Liglitfoot, 1875) ; Joel, Blicke in die Reluihns- 
ijesehiehte zn Aiifan;/ des J C'hrisiliehen Juhrhinulerts 
(2 parts, 1880-83); Koffiimnno, Die Gnosis naelt Hirer 
Tendenz luid Ori/aiiisatiiin (1882); HilgenfeUl, Die 
Keizenjesehiehte dcs UrcJirisienlhums (1884), with the 
Gnostic fragments, iiiicl lists of books relating to the 
various Gnostic teachers ; Henan, Orujincs du Clirisluiii- 
isme (vols. V. to vil); Harnack, Ziir Qucllenkritik der 
ftesoh. dcs Gnost. (1873) and Bui/inenijesclnchie (vol. i., 
2d ed. 1888 ) ; and for a concise account of the difl'erent 
sy.stoiiis, Miiller, Kirchenoesokiehte (vol. i. 1880). 

Gull {Cafii/ilejiiis), a germs of antelopes (termed 
Wildchecst by the Boerts), of which the he.st- 
knowri specie.s has heetr often described as appar- 
ently made up of parts of dill'eront animals, not 
only of tire arrtelope and the ox or Inrffalo, hut 
even of the Iror.se. This s|iecios ( C. Crftn) is a native 
of Rorrth Africa ; it has disap(iear'ed from the more 
settled parts of Cape Colony, lirrt is to he seen itr 
Irerd.s on the arid plains heyoml these honndarics 
in onmiiany rvith the zebra or the qnagga, rmd with 
llock.s of o.strrches. The fonrr and acliorr of gmr.s 
so rrrncir resemhlo those of zelir'aa atrrl qnaggas 
that at a drstarree they irtay ho readily rrristakerr 
for tlreirr. The size of the gnu is that of a large 
ass ; tire general colotrr is yellowish-tawny. Both 
sexes have horns. The linrbs are slertder, like those 
of tleer arrd arrtelopes. The gnu gallops with great 
speed. It has been nsrrally represented as a very 
fler'ce anitrral, and certainly shows mncli ability to 
defend itself with its Iror'irs, -rvhen rtnahle to escape 
froirr danger hy tlight ; hnt when taken young it is 
ea.sily tamed, and readily associates 'with oxen. 


accompanying therrr to and from the frehl. There 
ttre two or three species, all South African, nearly 



Gnrt [Catohlepas Gnu), 


roscirrhlitrg the conrinorr gnu, arrd one considerably 
larger. Tlieir flesh is said to he palatable. 

Glls), <'’■ Portuguese posses.siorr on the west const 
of Iirdta, stretching from 14° .53' to 15“ 48' N. lat,, 
and froiir 73“ 45' to 74° 24' E, long., with an .area 
of 1262 srp m., and a pop. (1881) of 445,449. A 
hilly country, horrnded on the east hy the 'Western 
Ghats, the’ territory is itrtersectetl hy imrnorous 
rivet's, mostly n.avigahle, which reirder the .soil in 
their neighhourhood srtlhcioiitly fertile. Half of 
the hand under cirltivation, wliicli enrhraces a third 
of tho entire area, is devoted to rice ; stately forests 
cover nearly a fourth of tho tentainder. The terri- 
tory isdivhled for admiritslrative purposes iirto two 
seetiorts ktrowrr ns the Velhas arrd Novas Cnn(|rristas 
(Old aitd New Conquests), ■which are .sirhdivided 
into nine ‘ provinces.’^ Tho chief civil arrd ntilitary 
authority is vested in a governor-geireral of Purtn- 
gnese Iir'din, appointed hy tlie king ; he is aided hy 
a general Connell, and hy tliree srihoftliuate iuntas 
or cortncils. An arohhi.shop, with the title of 
primate of tho East, is at the head of the Homan 
Catholic Chiivcli ; the native Cln'i.stians constitute 
more than half of the total pojinlation, ami the 
cimreh's festiv.als are celehi’nted in Goa with great 
pomp. In 1871, in consequence of a vehellion, the 
native army was disbanded, and tire colony is 
now held by a European force of little over 
300 men ; tlic police force is nearly 1000 strong. 
The revenue Hlightly exccerls the expenditure ; the 
imports liruo long exceeded the exjiort.s. Cap- 
tured hy Allitiqnerqne in 1.510, ‘Golden fjoa’ 
reached hy the end of the century a pitch of 
uiilit.avy and ecclesiastical splendour and cmii- 
inerci.al prosperity snch as linds a parallel in India 
only ill tho most hrilliant days of the Mogul 
capitals, lire decline of the Portuguese power 
quickly followed the apiienrniice of the Untcli 
(.see E.gst Indi.v Comi'.vny), and in 1759 the 
city of Olil Uon, once the chief emporinin of 
tr.ade bet-weeii the east and west, rvas deserted hy 
all hut its ecclesiastical iiiliahitants, and left to the 
decay in which it has since lain. Its one-time 
population of 200,000 has sunk to less than lilOO ; 
its ai'scnal, its palaces, its qriay.s, even maiij^ of its 
churches are in ruins, their sites covered with 
cocoa-lint phiiitatioiis, and the streets overrun with 
gr-ass. Among the edilices that survive are the 
majestic eathodi'al, where services are held regu- 
larly every day, and the splendid churcli of Eom 
Jesus, containing the magnillcent toiiih -wliioh 
en-shriiied the remains of St Eranois Xavier. The 
new capital is Nov'.a Go, a or Panjiin, on the M.an- 
davi, 3 miles from its uioutli. It pre.seuts a pictur- 
esque airpearaiice ; its .streets are wide and clean ; 
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and ne%Y liai-liom’ and railway works were inaugu- 
rated oil Hist Oetoliev 18S'2. ‘Tliu \iulilic kuikUngs 
include the rdcoreHal iialaeo and spacious bar- 
racks, one wing of wliioli accoinuiodates the national 
lyceuin or college, the public library, and the Insti- 
tiito Professional, a college for practical sciences. 
Pop. (1881) SWO. See S’onsecii, Ilistoriml and 
Anditrological Sketch of Goa (1878), and Lady 
llm-toii’s Aenhia, lir/ypt, India (1879), 

Ooalniltla, a market-town of Bengal, situated 
on a tongno of laud at the confluence of the main 
streams of the (hinges and Bralnnaimtva, has be- 
come within a few yeare arr important on£i'C]>ot for 
the liver trade, the teriuimis of the Eastern llengal 
Ilaihvay, and the starting-iioint of the Assam 
Steamers. Only temporary Imilding-, are erected, 
as the Hoods of July have more than once swept 
away the moi'e e.\|iensi\-e masonry stnietiircs. 
Busy markets are held daily, and the river is 
crowded with native craft, in which most of the 
trailers carried on, and llshing-lioats. Pop. (1872) 
ahout 1000; ( 1881 ) 8(1, to. 

Goall><U'a« the most westerly district of A.ssam, 
on hath .side.s of the Brahmaiiutra, and hounded on 
the north hj' Bhutan, with an area of 3897 srp ui., 
and (1881) 4.1(J,2,S2 iiiliahitaiits. Earfchqnake.s are 
common, and occasionally .severe ; the climate is 
regarded hy both natii'cs and Em' 0 ]iean.s as very 
uiiliBalthy,'es])oeially during tlie rains.— Goalpara 
Town, on the Braliiiiaputra, is the only place in the 
district witli o\’cr dOOO iuhahitaut.s. It has a con- 
siderable river trade. Pop. 0700. 

Goat ( Capra ), a genus of nuniiiant ungulates, 
nearly allied to slieep. The horns, which consist 
of a solid core of hone and a horny sheath aioimd 
this, differ from those of sheep in their position on 
the top of the head, in llioir backward curvature, 
and in being laterally ooiupressed. They are 
roughened by transverse ridge.s, and are either 
keeled in front as in the common goat, or broad 
anteriorly and triangular in .secliiui as in the ihe.'C. 
Though pre.scnt in both se.KO.s, they are larger (up 
to 3 feet) in tlie males, who u.se them as weapons 
in contests with rivals or foes. Goats are further 
distiiiguisliahle from .sheep hy the arched forehead, 
the straight nose, the heard on the chin, the short 
erect tail with little hair, the geneial absence of 
Icar-pits and intcrdigital glands, the nature of the 
hair, which can hardly he called wool, and the ilis- 
agroeahle odour, which is especially strong (hiring 
the breeding .season. The emious, coirlident, capri- 
cious temperament of the goat is also differeirt 
from that charactBristic of slieep ; hut in regard to 
this and most of the other characters it mast be 
allowed that they are not coastaiit, and that the 
two types are very iiearly allied. 

Goats are oonliiied to the nrountainous jiarts of 
the Old M'orld, wliere they are found throughout the 
south European alpine region, from Spain to the 
Caucasus, and thence onwards through Armenia 
and Persia to the Himalayas and China. "With 
the e.'foeption of a Neilgherry goat and an Abys- 
sinian ibex, they are eonliued to the pahuavctic 
geographical region. Their remains are found in 
the Indian Pliocene, if not also Miocene depo.sits, 
and iuchulo a horidess form, Buccqira dw’iesii. 

(ioats are chaiactorislically mountain-loving 
animals, climhiiig and lea])ing with mavvellou.s 
dexterity. There does not seem .suilicicnt wairant 
for believing the stateniont that the males of some 
species ( e.g, C. cugugrus or C. fhox) are able to save 
tliemselvea in falling from a beiglit by bending the 
head inwards and alighting on the inas.sive itorns. 
They feed on herbage of many kinds, and are 
unfortunately fond of young .shoots of trees. The 
herds are usually .small ; the old inale.s are cro.ss 
and conihative ; the old fomale.s are said to act in 


turn as sentries ; the kids are very agile and grace- 
ful. The males differ from the leiuales in having 
stronger horns, thicker mane.s, and in slight colour 
distinctions. The breeding season is in autumn ; 
the gestation lasts five months ; the birth is single 
or double ; and the kids follow the mother a few 
days after hirtli. 

Goats have highly-developed senses of sight and 
smell, and are in many ways highly successful 
animals, swift in llight, bold in necessary attack, 
and well-adapted to tbeir natural .surroundings and 
mode of life. For general cleverness of elhnbing 
goats are deservedly famous, and in captivity they 
often exhibit daring and cunning, llomanes cites 
a case of one ringing a door hell when hungry for 
dinner, and two instances of the reasonable he- i 
Iniviimr of two goats wliich mot face to face on a 
narrow, rocky ridge, where the only action consist- 
ent with the life of both wa.s that one should walk 
over the other, as accordingly haiqieiiod. TTieir 
rognisliness often .suggests a taint sense of humour. 

The common domestic go.at is a variety of the 
Wild (1 oat (6'. hireim) which inhahils the Taurus 
.011(1 other mountains of .soulh-west Asia. Coiiipaied 
with its aiice.stor, the domesticated form i.s some- 
what dogeiioratip being iimeli reduced both in 
gciici.al size .o.ml as regards its linnis. The domes- 
tication iiiiisL have taken ]ilaoB at a very remote 
period, and s]iread from the East, prohahly through 
Eg.viit, westwards. A great miiuher of breeds now 
exist, the pedigree of which has hoeii of eoiu&e 
complicated hy varietal liyhiidisatioii, and it i.s 
at least possil'dc that other species, such as the 
Grecian ibex, may in some cases liai'c co-operated in 
the process. A most important variety, formed 
into a breed hy artilirial selection, is tlie Angora 
Goat {C. iiirciiii, var. aiujorcnsis), where almost the 
whole body is enveloped’ in that lung, silky, white 
hair which is .so familiarly valuable and comfort- 
able. The Angora goat lifts been introduced into 
Cape Colony, An.stralia, and the United Utato.s. 
The Casliiiierc (lout (6'. hirr.iiii, var. lanigcr), from 
Tibet and Bokhara, is almost equally' valuable, 
fiiniisliiiig the white to brown hair used in mak- 
ing Cashmere wares. It has been , successfully 
fieeliiiiatlscd in France. A third variety, ntiliseil 
in the same way, is the Maiiilier Coat (6'. hiiriis, 
var. mambrira), from Asia (Minor find Tartary, 
distingnisliod by its long pendent ears. The Hyrifin 
goat, which also has lung ears, is trahieil in the 
East to all miuiiicr of tricks— e.s]iooially to balance 
itself on a .slender jiile of small wooden hlnok.s, 
built u)i to a height of several feet. 

The Bezoar (loat, (Ireciaii Ibex, or Paseiig(C'. 



The Bezoar Goat {Oupru ayai/rus). 


a’ffuijrits), whieli ranges from the Greek Archi- 
pelago to Persia, was once in great repute on 
aocoimt of the supposed medicinal virtue of round 
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concretions (or Bczoar bulls, see Bezoar) formed, 
as in many other ruminants, in the slomaoh. This 
ii the wild goat that Homer refers to in con- 
nection with tlie Cyclops and Crete. The horns of 
the males liear strong tnbercles in front ; the beard 
is nincli developed ; the general colour is redilisli- 
l)ioffn, with dark stripes here and there. 

The Marklior (0. fnlrmieri or Mcf/accros), hom 
Tibet, Cashmere, and Afghanistan, is a strong, 
powerful goat, with corksciew horns, much larger 
in the males, which are aKo distinguished by a 
thick mane on the neclc and breast. Hunters 
credit it ndtli killing and even eating serpents. 
Attempts at taming it in Enrojie have not been 
rew.arded with mnoh .snccess. 

The Aljiine Ihe.x, or iSLeinhock ( ( is typical 
of numerous goats which some se])arate oil’ as a dis- 
tinct gejins. The chief difference i.s tliat the horns 
are broad in front, triangular in section, without a 
Iceel, but with a .seiies of anterior Iransveisc ridges. 
Dill'erent kinds of ibex freipient the loftv monii- 
taiii.s of Europe and iVest Asia — e.g. C. hixjutuica 
in the .Sierra Nevada, C. pyrenedea in the Pyre- 
nees, U. caucasim in the Cancasus ; Init the distinc- 
tions are trivial, if not merely varietal. The 
Alpine ihe.x is a maguilicent goat, without heard, 
hnt with very strong, slightly divergent, much- 
ridged horns. ' It used to he ahuinlant, hut through 
over-hunting, both for sport’s sake and on account 
of suppo.sod medicinal virtues, has become nearly 
exthu't, 'i'ictor Emmanuel saved it in fact just i'u 
time by strict iireserving, and small hei-ds, amount- 
ing in all to about 1100, still live on the heights 
between l’ie<Imoiit and Savoy, especially in the 
Val-de-Cogne. Attempts at reintroductioii have 
not been snooessful ; in captivity llie animals tend 
to become vicious, and tlie .same is markedly tine 
of hybrids between it and tlie oominnii goiit. In 
its native liaunls it is said ‘ to surjiass even the 
chamois in the certainty with which it estimates 
distances for extraordinary leaps.' 

Goats can be kept with advantage in .situations 
ton rocky, or where the herbage is too .scanty, for 
oxen or slieoii. They vvero formerly kept in greater 
uniiihers in Britain than tliey now are. Tlie goat 
is capable of the most perfect domestication, and 
becomes extremely attached and familiar. It k apt, 
indeed, to prove it tronhlesome pet, and makes use 
of it.s horii.s, altliougli not angrily, much more 
freely than is at all agreeable. Goat and sheep 
may ho sncce.ssfully cro.s.seil, and the liyhrid.s aie to 
a certain extent fertile among tliemselves. 

The uses of the goat arc miiuermis. The fle.sli 
is good ; that of the kid, or youug goat, is in most 
coimtries esteemed a delicacy. Itequiiing hut 
little attention, and able to subsist on rough diet, 
the goat is in many countries ‘ the cow of the ])oor.’ 
The milk is very rich and nutritions, moie easy of 
digestion than tliat of the cow, and often useful to 
consumptive patients. Some go.ats yield as much 
as four quarts of milk daily, although the average 
quantity is more nearly tivn. Both cheese and 
butter are made of goats' milk ; they have a 
peculiar but not disagreeable llavour. Goats’ milk 
IS still very much used in .Syria and other parts of 
the East, as it was in the da3’H of the patriarchs. 
Tlieskinof the goat was early u.scd for clotliiiig, and 
is now dressed as leather formauy uses, jiartioularl^’ 
for making gloves and the Ihicr kinds of shoes (see 
Gloves). The hair, which may lie advantageously 
clipped annually, is used for making ropes which 
aie indestructible in water, and for inaldiig wigs 
for judges, barristers, and other funetionaries. 
Por the latter purpose the hair of wliiie goats is 
used. Especially valuable of course are the 
Angoi-a and Cashmere varietie.s. The horn.s are 
u.seil for making knife-handles, &c., and the fat is 
said to he superior to that of the ox forcandle.s. 


Goats are sometimes employed in drawing cliil- 
dreii’h coaches, to which as inanj’ as four are some- 
times Iinrne.s.sed together, and tliej- are sufficiently 
tractable and obedient to the rein. - 

But the econoiiiie importance of the gnat is not 
altogether on the side of utility. It ruins J'oiing 
plantations and makes reforesting in some cases 
impossible. Accouliiig to Carl Vogt, the legend 
that the devil created the goat is justified iij' 
the animal’s pernicious inliuence ; ‘It i.s the most 
destructive creature in the world in forests, and 
the old scats of civilisation — viz. the countries 
round the Mediterranean — owe the destmetion of 
their forests, the nakediies.s of their mountains, 
and tlie inevitable con.sequenoe of that condition, 
the dryne's of their climate, to the devastations of 
tliese animals.' In the same eouneotioii it may 
he noted iiiat the goat, as tle.strnotive of tlie vine, 
was saciilieed in ancient times to Bacclins. See 
Ancoe.i Goat, ( '.tsii.\iEHE Go.it, Shbep. The 
lioekj’ Mountain Goat (q.v.) is an antelope rather 
than a goat. See H. S. H. Pegler, Bml; of iho 
(r'onf(3ded. 18S3). 

Ooiit, liiicKY Mountain. See Rocky Moun- 
tain Goat. 

Ooat-motll {Coxsiis lirjniperda), a large moth 
commoii throiigiiont Euroiie and A.sia. It mea.sures 
three inches or more across the wings, and has a 
thick heavy body. Tlie general colour k yellowidi- 
gray ; the np]ier wings are mottled with wliite, and 
marked with man}' irregular black lines ; the lower 
are of an ■'ihiiost'nnifovm ash-colonr. Tiie oator- 
pillar i.s about three inches long when full-grown, 
and has a yellowish colour, tlie upper parts ilosh- 
like, the head black, it inliiihils and feeds on tlie 



Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Imago of the Goat-moth 
( Gomts liyuiperda). 

wood of willows, poplar.s, and elm.s, making holes 
large eiinugii to admit a linger, and often causing 
the dcstrac'tioa of the tree. Its size, ahiindance, 
and voracity make it a foriiiidahle devastator of 
trees. ITlien alarmed or handled it emits a disa- 
greeable goat-like odour, wliiuli ciuiiiot he removed 
from the liaiids even by frequent washings. It takes 
two or three years to attain maturity. The reddish- 
brown pupa is enclosed in a cocoon of ciipis out by 
the jaws of tlie creature. The caterpillar lias been 
regarded h^’ some as the cosstis of Iloiuaii epicures, 
hut tins was more likely the larva of some large 
beetle. 

Goat’s Beard {Truyopogoci) i.s a gonu.s of 
plants of the natural order Compositre. The 
common Goat's Board [T. pi-atcnsc), also known by 
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tlie naiiie Go-fo-lxil-at-noon, from the circuinstaiice 
of its closing its Howers about mid-ilay, is an 
abumlnnt native of Biitain. Tlie plant is erect, 
the llower steins about IS inches bigb, the root 
leaves 5 to 8 indies long, stem leaves shorter, with 
a dilated base, glabrous and slightly glaucous. 
The peduncles are long, thickened at the ’suminit, 
anil the llowcr-heads yellow. It is biennial, and 
the roots, if taken before the tlower-steins .shoot up, 
and boiled, roseiiihle asparagus in llavour, and are 
.saiil to be nutritious. In some parts of Fr.ance the 
ft-esh juice of the young stems and leaves is 
believed by the common people to be an e.vcellent 
solvent of bile. Salsify {T. norrifoliniu), also a 
natii’e of Biitain, is cnltivated in gardens for tlie 
sake of its esculent roots, wliicli are esteemed by 
some. 

Goat’s Rile {Gakfia), a genus of Logiiininosa', 
of which one herbaccmis perennial species [G. ojjiri- 
nulis) is sometimes cultivated like hiceinc (espe- 
cially in Switzerland) as a forage yilant, on account 
of the great hulk of produce whioli it yields. Its 
peculiar smell is not reli.shed hy cattla unaccii.s- 
tomed to it. It was formerly also employed in 
medicine, hut is now .seUloiii heard of beyond the 
herbaceous llnwor-hoidor. 

Goatsucker, or NinitT-J.VR, a name aiiplicahle 
to any meiiihor of tlie family Caprimulghhe, ajlietl 
to the .swifts, included among the Passerine birds. 
They are almost oo.smopoUtaii, nocturnal, super- 
ficially owl-like birds, with soft, mottled, predomi- 
nantly brown ami gray phiinage, feedings usually 
on insects which they' catch on their swift, silent 
flight, and notable for their eerie, often almost 
human like cries, which have awakened snnevsti- 
tious dread in the natives of all oouiitrie.s. Tire hill 
is sliovfc, with the upper part curved at the point, 
hut tlie gape i.s extremely wide, and enclosed by a 
fringe or strong bristles borne along the margins of 
the beak. The eyes are very large and full ; the 
hind toe can he ilireoted forwards ; in the great 
ma.iovity (Capriiiiulgiiiai) the middle claw is a 
cnrifins ooiiili ; tlie second pectoral iimsole is long; 
the oil-gland is small ; there are after-shafts to the 
feathers. 

Tlie only constant Britisli species is the night-jar, 
ni'dit-hawk, fern owl, churn oivl, nr niglit-churr 
(Cxtprimidyus europccus), which slny.s from May 
to Septeinlier, fremienting uneullivated, fern- 
covered ground or busliy places throughout the 



The Niglit-iar [Capritiuihjus europams). 


country. With twisting flight and ‘ whirring’ 
wings it hawks for insects in twilight or darkness, 
hut will also bask in the sun. On a branch it .sits 
lengthways, with the head low down, and when 
stationary the male utters his well-known ‘churr.’ 


With the comh-like middle claw a night-jar in 
captivity has been seen to .scratch the ground, but 
what it usually does with this instrument is un- 
certain. The plumage is gray, brown, and huff ; 
the length about 10 inches. The eggs { two ) are laid 
on the ground without a nest, and are ‘ creamy 
white, marbled and veined in endlcs.s variety with 
hrownish-hlack and mirplisli-gray.’ The bird is 
widely distributed in Europe, Nortli Africa, anil as 
far east as Norlli-wcst India. ‘One of its lines of 
migration from Africa crosses Malta, where large 
■numbers are shot for the table in spring.’ Two 
other species of night-jar ( 0. riijicollia and C. 
(egi/ptiim) are noted hy Howard Saunders as having 
occurred in Britain. Sec his Manual of British 
Birds. 

Among the interesting members of the family, 
which includes about seventeen genera and ninety 
-species, may bo noted the Pennant- winged Night- jar 
(Cosmetornis varillurnis) and the Lyre-tailed Goat- 
sucker (Macropsed i.s h/ra), with ehmgalcd feathers 
on wing-s and tail respectively (see also WniP- 
I'oOR-winL). The South Ame'rican genus Nycti- 
hiiis did'ers from the ordinary goatsiickei.s in 
.several particular.s— e.g. in having a smootli 
midiUe claw. It suoius to connect tiicm with the 
family of Podarghhe, the niomhers of which— e.g. 
the ‘'frog-UKHilhs ’ (Batraohnstonma) — have, a gape 
even wider than that of goatsuckers. Allied also 
is the peculiar South American Uil-hird or Stcat- 
ornis (see Gu.Vdii.tno). The family of Ilollevs 
(ij-v., Coraciada') is also nearly related. 

The weird and ofton almost articulate cries of 
tlie goatsuckers — ‘tvho are you,’ ‘work away,’ 
‘ivilly-come-go,’ ‘ wliip-iioor-will,’ &c. — have earned 
for the birds the repulalion of auguring evil, while 
a more curiou.s, and yet qnite explicable popular 
notion is expressed in the modern title ‘goat- 
•sucker,’ or in Pliny’s name Caprimulyus, or in 
Aristotle's Aiguthetas. 'J'lie notion suggested hy 
these word.s i's that tlie birds suck the milk of 
goals, as Pliny dullnitely states. The truth and 
the origin of the inistfilce may he best exirressed 
in Waterton’s -words ! ‘ Tlic.so innocent little birds 
never suck the hevd.s ; for when they approach 
them, and jump up ,at their udders, it is to catch 
the llie.s ami insects there.’ The animals are sens- 
ible of tlie birds' good niliee.s, for they stand 
quietly and ‘ do not try to drive tliem oil' as un- 
civil intruders.' See Waterton’s Wanderings in 
Boiith America. 

Gollbc, or VoANDZOU ( Voandcaia suhterranea), 
a leguminous animal of tropical Africa (sub-order 
Ca‘Siilphiea‘), of which tlio young [lod is thrust into 
the ground in the same manner as that of Araiiiis 
hgpoguM (the Grouiul-liean, q.v.), thus at once 
protecting and planting the seeds. The rich oily 
seeds ( ‘ Angola pens ’ ) are wholesome and agreeable 
when boiled. The young pods also are used like 
Preiicli beans. 

Goblio, Goiiliio, or GoMBO. 8oe ITlIil.SGUS. 

GobclinSt the name of a family of dyers, who 
in the 15th century e,stabli.shcd themselves in the 
Faubourg St Marcel, Paris, In the following 
century they added to their dyoworks a tapestry 
manufacloiy. In 1002 tlie estahlisliments rver'e 
purchased hy Colbert, Louis XIV. 's minister, and 
reorganised as royal upholstery works, celebrated 
paintore, .such as Lu Bmu anil Vmiet, hehig em- 
ployed to furnish designs. From the year 1097 the 
tapestry manufacture alone was carried on, the 
product of the looms being known by the name 
of Gobelins. The works wore closed during the 
Revolution and down to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, but since that time they have again 
been in active operation. A second establishment 
for the manufacture of Gobelins, likewise supported 
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l)y the state, exists at Beauvais. For other tex- 
tiles of a similar desoriptioii, see Tapestry. 

Gobi, Desert of. See Asia (Vol. I. p. 48C), 
Desert. 

Goblin (Fr. f/ohcKn, Low Lat. cohahts, Ger. 
Icubold, (Ir. kobalon], a iniscliievous sprite, also 
called Hobr/oblm. See Deiionolooy, Brownies. 

Gobony, or Gobonated. See Bordure. 

Goby {Gobitts), a genus of cauiivorous shore 
fi.slies, ahundiint on all temperate, and yet more on 
tropical coasts. The genua is type of a family, 
CTol)iidie, included among the acauthopterons hony 
fishes. The gohie.s are generally small : the bodies 
ai e scaly ; of the two dorsal fins, the anterior has 
u.sually six flexible S])inou.s rays ; the ventrals are 
united to form an adhesive disc, by means of which 
the fishes cling to the rocks, withstanding the rush 
of tlie u’avos ; there i.s no sivini -bladder. Their 
favourite liahitat is on rocky coasts ; ‘ many,’ 
Gimther says, ‘ seem to delight in dartiii" from 
jdace to place in the rush of the water wiiicli ureaks 
upon the shore ; ’ others live in brackish water, and 
not a few have become acclimatised in lakes. In 
various degrees the gobies change their colour to 



The Black Goby [Gohius niyer). 


suit the ground on which they rest. Tlie males of 
some species build ne.sls of seaweeds and .sea- wrack, 
and watch these jealously till, and even after, tlie 
hatching of the eggs whioii their mates have laid. 

The genus includes about 300 species, of which 
several are common on British coasts. Of the latter 
the Black Goby {G. niffi'.r) is the largest, but only 
measures 5 or 6 inches j G. nUheii!i 2 iarri, G. nuntitnn, 
G. nutjunallun, are other well-kuoivn .speoias. They 
make interesting inmates of aquaiia. The White 
Guhy (Latniiu'iil'US cilbns) is a very small trans- 
paient fish, found on some British and European 
coasts, roinarkahle as ‘ the liust instance of an annual 
vertebrate,’ for it seems only to live one year. There 
are numerous genera very nearly related to Gohiirs, 
while not far oil' is the genus I’eviopthahmis, the 
members of which have greatly iirotnided eyes and 
are accustomed to hunt along the ehh-tide shore, 
hopping and leapiing with some agility. The 
Dragonets (f^.v.) are also allied. See Gunther’s 
iitiichj of Fishes (Edin. 18S0). 

Go<l. See Keligion, Theism, 

Gort'allllill}!;, a municipal borough of Surrey, 
34 miles SW. of London. Hither in 1872 the eele- 
hr.ated school of Charterhouse (ipv.)was removed 
from London. Pop. 2,305. 

Goda'VJiri, one of the principal rivers of India, 
and the largest of the Deccan, vises within 50 
mile.s of the Indian Oce.an, and flows south-east 
across the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal, which 
it enters by seven mouths, after a course of 898 
miles, its total drainage area being e.stiniated at 
112,000 sq. Ill, For some miles before the river 
hursts through the harrier of the Eastern Ghilts, 
its picture, s^ue scenery lia.s earned for it the name 
of the Indian Rhine ; its stream, which, after 
receiving the Man j era, the noble Pranhita, the 
Inclravati, Tal, and Sahari, has attained a breadth 
of from one to two miles, is lierc eontracted by 
precipitous banks, until the whole volume of water 


pours through a rocky gorge 200 yards wide. The 
magnificeiit anicut or dam at the head of the delta, 
till owing off three main ciinak with a distributing 
length of 528 miles, deserves notice; thus irrigated, 
the entire delta has been turned into a great garden 
of perennial crops. The navigation of the upper 
wateis is impeded by three impassable roclcy 
hai riel's or rapids within a space of 150 miles; the 
works uiidevtaken in 1861 to remove these ohstriic- 
tioiis, or to pass them by means of canals, were 
abandoned ten years later. The Godavari is one of 
the twelve sacred rivers of India, and the great 
bathing festii-al, called Pushharam, is held on its 
hanks once in twelve years; each of if.s seven 
inoiitha is esteemed holy, hut especially the Gaii- 
tami month of the move northerly and larger of its 
two arms, which enters the sea not far from Coca- 
iiada. — ^Tlie district of Godavari, lying between the 
Nizam ’.s dDniiuion,s and the .sea, embraces the entii-e 
delta, has an area of 7345 sq. in., and a pop, (1881) 
of 1,791,512. The chief town is Cocanada (q.v. ). 

Goddnvdt Ahabell.i, pianist, was horn near 
St Alalo, ill Brittany, in 1836, and receii'ed lessons 
from ICalkhrenner, Thalbcrg, and Maefarreu. She 
made her ddlmt at the Grand National Concerts in 
London in 1.S50, and in 18.34-50 performed with 
great success in tiie principal oifcie.s of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. In 1860 she married Mr Davison, 
a musical critic. She took her fai'ewell of the 
British public in 1873, and then made a tour to 
Australia, the Sandii'ich Islands, and the United 
States, returning to England in 1876. 

Godefroy, Frederic, a learned French lexico- 
gi'apher, was horn at Paris in 1826. His Lexigm 
comiMri dc la Lrintjuc dc Corneille (2 vols. 1862) 
preluded Ins splendid Histoire dc la LitUratim 
francum dej>uis le XVI. Silele (8 vols. 1859-78), 
and his magistral and voliiininoiis Bictionnaira cle 
I'aneiannc Luwjmfrttnraise (1880, ct scg.). 

Godericlij a port of entry of Ontario, on Lake 
Huron, 160 miles WNW. of Biill'alo by rail, with a 
good liarhour protected by a pier, also several fac- 
tories and mills, and eight salt-wells. Pop. 4564. 

Goderich, Viscount, a British statesnmn, 
afterwards Earl of I’iiion (q.v.), who was head of 
the .short-lived Goderich administration (1S27-2S), 

Godesherg', a village of Pdieuish Prussia, on 
the Rhine, 4 miles S. of Bonn. It has a mineral 
spring, and a picturesque ruined castle (1213). 
Pop. 2901. 

Godfiitlier and Godiuotlier (also called 
Sponsoi's), the persons who, by jireseuting a 
child for the sacriunent of baptism, which is 
regarded as a new spiritual birth, are reimted to 
contract towards the newly baptised the relation 
of spiritual parentage. In the Roman Catholie 
Church this spiritual rehilioiiship is regarded as a 
species of kindred (Avheuce the name gossip, or 
God-sib, ‘spiritually akin’), and constitutes an 
impediment of marriage between the sponsors upon 
the one hand and the baptised and the parents of 
the baptised on the otlier. Anciently, this iiunedi- 
nient arose also hetiveen tlie sponsors iheniselves ; 
and it still extenils much further in the Eastern 
than in the Western Clmrch, although in the former 
it can arise only from baptism, -whereas in the 
Iloiimn Clmrcli the candidate for oonlinuation also 
is jiresented by a sponsor, though usually one of the 
same sex. 

In the Anglican Church, by whoso rule two god- 
fatbens and a gcdiuothor are required at the baptism 
of a male, and two godmothers and a godfather at 
that of a female, no impediineut of marriage arises 
from the relation of the sponsors to the baptised. 
The parents of the baptised are not permitted to 
act as sponsors in the Homan Catholic Church, one 
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of the objects of the institution being to proviile 
instnictovs in case of the Jeatli of parents ; but the 
present rule of the Churcli of England, following 
the rubric of the American Prayer-book, does so 
allow. 

Godfrey, Sir Ed.mundbuhy. See Oates 
< Titus ). 

Godfrey of ISoilillou, a typical repr&sent- 
ati\'e of Christian cliiviilry, was born about 1061, 
at Cai.sy, a village of Belgian Brabant, the eldest 
.son of Count Eustace II. (jf Boulogne, and Ida, 
.sister to Clodfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine and 
Bouillon. He served with great gallantry under 
the Emperor Plenry lY, both against Ilcni-y's rival, 
Eudnlph of Swabia, and in 1084 in the expedition 
against Pioine. Five years later the einporor 
invested him with the diicliy of Lower Lorraine. 
Oodfrey joined the Jir.st tiusade, and was elected 
one of the principal eomiiiaiiders. For an account 
of Ills career in the East uj) till the taking of 
Jerusalem, .see Crusaue.?. Eight days afler the 
capture of the Holy City (Godfrey was pioclaiiued 
king by the orusaiiing army ; bub bi.s (liety and 
lumiility forbade him to ‘ w'car a crown of gold 
where bis Saviour bad worn one of thorns.’ lie 
accordingly contented binihclf with the title of 
Defender and (biavdiau of the Holy .Semilcbre. 
Dn 12tb August KI9!I, on the iilaiu of Asealoii, 
Godfrey defeated the .siiltaii of Egypt ; this victory 
put him in pos.session of the whole of Palestine, a 
feiv fortified towu.s only o.xoeptod. After a year 
spent in organising- his now state, Godfrey died, 
18th July 1100, See De Hody, (xodi'froid do 
Bouillon (2d ed. Touniai, 183!)); and Frohoese, 
Gottfi'iad non Bouillon ( Berlin, 1879). 

Godfrey of Stvasburg. Hee Gottfuied. 

Godiva, LAnr, the famous patrone.ss of Coven- 
try, who built herself an ovui'la.sling name by an 
une.'canipled deed of inagnaiiimity and devotion. 
About the year 1040 Leofrio, Earl of Mercia and 
Lord of Coventry, imposed oeitain exactioii.s upon 
the inhabitants, hant and grievous to he horiie. 
His wife, the Lady Godiva, besought her husband 
to give them relief, and pleaded so earnestly that, 
to escaiiQ from her importunities, the earl .said 
he would grant her the favour, hut only on the 
iinpas-sihlc condition that she u'ould i-ide naked 
tlirough the town. Godiva OJ'dcred proclamation 
to he made that on a certain day no mie sliouhl he 
in the streets, or even look from their hou.ses, when, 
‘clothed oil with chastity,’ she rode through the 
town ; and her liushaiid, in admiration of her 
intrepid devotion, performed his promise. This 
cireumstaneo was eommemorated by a .stained- 
glass window, mentioned in 1090, in St Michael’s 
Churoli, Coventry ; and the legend that an nn- 
forhinate tailor, the only man who looked out of 
a window, was struck blind, has also found com- 
inomoration in an ancient effigy of ‘ Peeping Tom 
of Coventry,’ still to he seen in a niche of one of 
its buildings. The story occurs in most chroniclers 
who deal with the time of Edward the Gonfeasor, 
although it is true that there is uo narrative of it 
earlier than three centuries after. The earliest 
version is that in tlie English chronicle usually 
ascribed to Brompton (close of 12th century ), quoted 
in Dugdale’s //isiori/ q/' Warwkktihive, and followed 
witli some variations by Matthew of \7e.stminster, 
and Higden. Cox make.s hold to connect Peeping 
Tom with the universally .spread story of the 
Master-tliief, and notes that the story of Godiva, 
slightly altered, is told again in the tale of Allah- 
iid-deen [Tkoiisaiul and One Nights), who sees 
tlirough a crev'ioe the king’s daughter on her 
way to the hath, when it is death for any one 
to be seen abroad or to he found looking at 
her. Part of the civic procession at the opening 


of the great fair of Coventry used formerly to 
he a representation of the ride of Lady Godiva. 
It continued at intervals of from three to seven 
years, until 18-26, and was revived with great 
spleudour in 1848. But the ceremony has now 
fallen into dlsiopute, and such attempts as have 
been made to rei-ive it hai-e not commended them- 
selves to the best citizens of Coventry. There is a 
poor ballad on the subject entitled ‘ Leoffriems ’ in 
the Percy E'olio MS., and in the Collection of Old 
Ballads ( 1720). The .story has been gracefully 
re-told by Leigh Hunt, and in noble verse by 
Tennyson. See Feli.x Liehieclit’s Ziir Vullskundc 
(1879), and a study by £. Sidney Hartlaiul in the 
Folklore Journal for 1890. 

Gbdwllii, a market-town of Hungary, 15 miles 
HE. of Pestli, witli a royal castle and park pre- 
sented by the Hungarians in 1867 to their king, 
the emperor of Austria-Hungary. Here, on 7tli 
April 1849, the Austrian forces -^verc defeated by 
the Huiigai iaiis. Pop. 89-10. 

Go4R»li>hiii, SiDxNUY Godoli'iiim, Earl of, 
who under four sovei-cigus oocuihcd a seat at the 
Treasury Boaril, ami uuiler Anne lilled the oilice of 
Lord High Treasurer .vo/hx, was descended of good 
Engdish family, and was Imni at Godolphin Hall, 
near Holston, in the extreme south of Cornwall, in 
the summer of 1645 — he was hajitised on Ifith rliily. 
Introduced at court as a royal page in 166-1, he 
four years later acoompauied his kinsman Sir W. 
Godolphin on a mi,ssion to Spain. But his lirst 
imiMU-tant \iuhlic work was performed as euvoy- 
extraordiiuiry to the Nctlicrlands in 1678, -where 
he became acmiaintod M’itli the Piince of Grange 
and with Sir vVilliam Temple. After his letum 
to Englaud he secured a scat in the House of 
Comimms, ami in 1679, on the rueommumlation 
of Temple, was ap))oiut,cd a commissioner of the 
Treasury. Altliough he ■\'oted for the Exelusiou 
Bill, he was novcrtlmlesH in 1684 made First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, ami also elevated to the 
peerao-e. Uu the accession of James II. Godolphin 
was indeed removed from the Treasury, hut re- 
ceived compensation tlierefor in the a[)j)ointment 
of chamhcrlain to the queen. His services as an 
administrator of the linanees of the kingdom were, 
however, valued .so liiglily that in 108() ho was 
reealled to the Treasury. On 'William of Orange’s 
lauding in 1088 Godolphin .stood lirmly by dames, 
and was loft, along -«'ith four others, in charge of 
the govermneut when the king tied from London. 
He was also chosen, along- with Halifax ami Not- 
tingham, to treat witli AVilliam ; and, when James’s 
lliglit from the country was known, Godolphin was 
one of tho.se who voted for a regency. Yet no 
sooner was YBIliaui proclaimed king than, on 14th 
Foliviiary 1689, he reinstated Godolpliin in his old 
quai-ter.s as First Commissioner of the Treasury. 
Godol])hiii was a Tory ; and, when YTlliam began 
to replace his Tory ministeis by Whigs, the turn 
came to Godolidiiu — hut came last, in 1696 — to go 
likewise. In 1700, however, he once moie returned 
to Ids old place ; yet lie only held office on this 
occasion for about .six moutlis. When ilime suc- 
ceeded to the tlirouQ she made Gndoljddn (on 6lh 
May 1702) her sole Lord High Treasurer. This 
po.sitioii he llllcd down to 1 7 10. The personal Irieiid 
of Marlhorongli, he steadily Hup])orted the great 
general all through the war, enahliug him by his 
thrifty and able management of the linanees to 
conduct one brilliant caiupiaigu after another with- 
out suilcring emhan-assmeiit from lack of supplies. 
And this feat Godolphin was able to achieve with- 
out increasing the puhlie debt by more than about 
one million sterling annually— a most eloquent 
witness to his aiiility, sagacity, and sound adminis- 
trative talents. He warmly advocated the union 
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between England anil Scotland, wliich was indeed 
elleoted before he laid down the stall' of ollice. 
As Harley's friend and relative, Mrs Mashain, 
crejit further and further into the good graces 
of Anne, Harley himself began to prove more 
anil more a thorn in the llesh to Godoljihiu. 
At length the latter, to jirevent his own over- 
throw, consti-ained Anne to dismiss Harley. Godol- 
phin’s behaviour at this juncture, and his atti- 
tude towanls the .sovereign, mark the transition 
from the old order of things, when the king (or 
queen) appointed hi.s own ministers, and dismis.sed 
them, according as he thought lit, and ihc ueAV 
order of things, under which the minister.s ,are 
appointed by the chief adviser of the crown. And 
they likewise fore.shadow the method.^ of party 
government r\'hich took lirmer shape later on in 
the century. But the dismissal of Harley was 
the prelude to Ins own ; for, the iiiHuence of Mrs 
Masham conbinning to increase, and the power 
of Harley to grow in a corresponding degree, 
(lodolphiii’s necessarily diminished, .and on 8th 
November 1710 he was onrtly dismis.sed hy Anne. 
He only survived about two year.s, dying on 15th 
Septeinher 1712 at Holywell House, Marlborough’s 
seat, near St Albans. He was married for three 
yeans (1(175-78) to Alargaret Blague, the e.vcellent 
lady whom Evelyn knew, and whoso life he wrote. 
Goclolphin was neither a hrilliant man, nor an 
eloquent .speaker, nor a great statesman ; Imt rather 
a .sagacious, caution, s, very able administrator. He 
was not a man of strong political bias, ami in his 
day it must ho remoiiihereil political parties were 
nob what they are at the present time. As an 
e.'coellent official of the Treasury he doubtless saw 
no reason why he could not servo equally well 
whoever hai)])eued to be master of the land for the 
time being. At all events, ho was an incorruptible 
official, though some have doubted whether he was 
not a double-dealing politician, and some have 
indeed accused him of being such. In private life, 
at least in his later years, he was fond of horse- 
racing and gay life. See the Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
Life of Sidney, JSuri Godolphin (1888), 

Godoy. See Alcudia. 

God save tlic King;. Sea Nation-il 
Hvmns. 

God’s Truce. In the 9th and lOth centuries, 
when the empire of Charlemagne bail begun to 
break up into small fragments — cimutshiii.«, duke- 
doms, baronies, i&c. — the right of private war and 
private vengeance, which luul been tviiditioually 
practised by the early Teutonic races, threatened to 
become a source of aimi'cliy and dissolution, instead 
of what it was intandud to he, a rough and ready 
method of enforcing equity between man and ninu. 
Acooi'dingly the church, as the guardian of justice 
and the preserver of moral order, slopped in, and 
at the end of the 10th century formulated stern 
ecclesiastical penalties against all who, whilst 
waging feudal war, should \'ioIate the ponce of 
churches, priests, and the tillers of the soil. The 
God’s Truce, technically speaking, was a luntnal 
agreement, conlirmed and sanctioned by the church, 
on the pari of the barons and nobles of a particular 
disti'icb, to ahstain altogether from private war on 
and botween certain Ji.ved ilay.s and times, and to 
respect permanently the rights and liheiTies of 
those who followed purely pacilic calliug.s. This 
movement had its origin in the sontli of France, 
having been lirst sot on foot at a synod held at 
Tuhige.s, in Houssillou, in 1027. Fourteen years later 
it embraced the whole of France ; and from there 
it spread rapidly into Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
England. About lOH the main provisions of the 
Peace of God [trcuija Dei) ware these; Peace was 
to last from Wednesday evening to Monday morn- 


ing in each week, also during Advent and Lent, 
and on certain of the principal saints’ days and 
holy days of the chnrch ; the punishments for con- 
tumacy and disobedience were money fine.s, hani.sli- 
meiit for a long term of years, and oxcoimmmica- 
tiou; protection was specially extended to all 
women, pilgrims, priests, traveller.s, merchants, 
and agriculturists, and also to the farm iinplemcnis 
and live-.stock of the peasantry. The Peace 
of God was oontirmeil by several councils of the 
church, more especially by that of Clermont { 1095 ), 
when Urban 11. iiroclaimed its nniveisal extension 
throughout Christeniloin. With the gradual con- 
solidation of the kingly power in the larger mon- 
archies during the course of the l.Sth century this 
institution fell into desuetude, its pi, ace being 
taken by the stronger executive of the kings. 
See Seniichon, La Faix ci la Trine de Dicti (1857). 

Gotltvill, Earl of the 'West Saxons, the greatest 
Englishman in the lirst half of the 11th century, 
was most probably son of the South-Saxon Wulf- 
notli, who was outlawed in 1009, and regained 
his father’s lands by his conduct in the contest 
with Canute; hut according to others his father 
was merely a churl, and Godwin found means 
to ingratiate himself with Earl ITlf, the hrother- 
iu-Iaw of King Canute. At anyrate, by 1018 he 
was an earl, and the year after he married the 
ilanghtor of Ulf, and soon became Enrl of the 
■West Saxon.s. In 1042 he took the foremost 
part in raising Edward to the English throne, and 
was rewarded by the marriage of his beautiful 
daughter Edith to the Englisli king— a union which, 
however, turned out unhappily. Godwin had to 
lead the struggle against the worthless king’s fond- 
ness for foreign favourites, and thus drew upon 
/lim-seif the \'iolont enmity of the court party. 
With more than feminine hittcniess and spleen, 
the unmanly king revenged himself by heap- 
ing insults upon (Jhieen Edith, seized her dower, 
her jewels, and her money, and, allowing her only 
the attendance of one maiden, closely oonlined her 
in the mona.stery of IVherwell. Godu’in and his 
sons were hanlslied, hut they contrived to keep 
alive the antinathy of the English to the Norman 
favourites of lid ward, and in the summer of 1052 
landed oj) the southern coast of England. The 
royal troops, the navy, and vast nuiuhers of the 
Imrghera and peasants went over to Godwin ; aiul 
finally the king was forced to grant his demands, 
and replace his family in all their offices. Godwin 
died 7th April 1054. His great-hearted son Harold 
was for a few months Edward's successor on the 
throne. See the appendice.s to vols. i. and ii. of 
Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest. 

GodAVill, Fkangis, was horn at Havingtnn in 
Northaiiiptoushire in 15(51, the son of the Bi.shop 
of Bath and Wells. Elected a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1578, he graduated in 15S0, 
next took orders, and was in succession rector of 
Sampford and vicar of WMston-Zoyland, both in 
Somersetshire. With Camden he journeyed through 
Wales in 1590. Already sub-dean of Exeter 
in 1587, he was made in 1(501 Bishop of Llan- 
daff for his Catalogue of the Bishojis of England, 
and was translated to Hereford in 1617. He 
died in 163.7. His name is now remembered, not 
for his Meriim Anglieartun Annalcs (1016), but for 
his fanciful story. The Man in the Moon, or a 
Discourse of a Voyage thither, hy Domingo GonsaUs. 
It was translatecl 'into Frencli and imitated hy 
Cyrano de Bergerac, who in his turn undoubtedly 
influenced the voi'age to Lapnta episode in Swift s 
Gulliver's Travels. Godwin’s Nunoius Inanimatiis 
in Utopia (1629, hut soon suppressed) must have 
suggested 'SVilkins’ well-known Mercury, or Swift 
ami Sea-et Messenger. 
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Godwin, Maky Wollstonecraft, tlie proto- 
laartyr of the Ui>jlits of ^^''Qmen, was bom iit 
Hoxton, 27 til April 1751). Of Irish extraction, 
she was the second of .six children ; her father, 
Edward John 'Woll.stonecraft, a drunken ne’er-do- 
weel, who squandered £10,000, and was always 
shifting ahont— to Edinoiiton, Harking, Heverlcy, 
Hoxton once more, next Laugharno in Uai’inarthen- 
shire, and Walworth. At nineteen Mary went out 
to earn her own livelihood, and for ten year.-, ivas a 
coiiipanioii at Bath, a Kchoolraistress at Newington 
Green, and govenie.ss in Lord Kingshorough’.s family 
at jMitchel.stown, Dnhlin, and Bristol. Of those 
ten yeai.s the chief events weie her mother’.s death 
(17S0); the flight of a sister, with Mary’s help, 
from a brutal hnsbainl ( 17S4) ; and a visit to Lisbon 
to nurse a dear dying friend (1785). Then in 1788, 
about which time she gave up church-going, she 
turned translator and literaiy advi.ser to John.soii, 
the Loudon publisher, who the year before had 
paid her ten guineas for her Thiiiiijhts on the lichi- 
cutiijii of Luuffhiei-s. In this capacity she became 
acquainted, not only with the literati of the day, 
Init with reformers— Paine, Prie.stley, and the 
painter Fuseli. That aei[uaiiitance bore twofold 
fruit. On the one hand, in 171)1, she i)rodnced her 
Answer to JJiir/io's Ikflectiuns on the Fmtrh Heroin- 
tion, and in 1792 her Vinilimtion of the Hiijhis of 
IVontnn, a book, dedicated to Talleyrand, wbieli 
made her both fannniH lunl infamou.s. ' On the other 
hand her friendship for Fuseli ripened into love, 
and ‘to snap the olnun of this nssoeiation’ (for 
Fuseli was a married man) she started alone for 
Paris in the winter of 1 792. There, as a witiie.ss 
of the ‘Terror,’ .she collected nuiteriaLs for her 
valuable hut never-ilnished Historical and Moral 
View of the French lievolution (vol. i. 1701) ; ami 
there, in April 179,'), she met Captain Gilhort 
Iinlay, an Amerioan timher-inerchant, the author 
of A Topoffrajihical Description of the Western 
Territory of North America (1192). In April 1791 
at Havre she hore him a daughter, Fanny ; in 
November 1795, .after a four mouths’ visit to 
Scandinavia as his ‘ ^vife ’ .and accredited ajfent, 
she tried to drown her.self from Putney Bridge. 
Inday, whom she adored, had cruelly deserted her. 
But soon she ro.sumecl her old tasks j soon, in nine 
months’ time, ,slie was IBdng, or ratiier not living, 
with Godwin, for both kejit their sejiaralo lodgiug.s 
in Somers-town. They had lirst met in 1791. Uii 
30th August 1797, live months after their marriage, 
she gave hirtli to a daughter, Mary ; on 10th 
September she died. In 1851 a railroatl threatened 
her willow-shaded grave in Old St Pancras’ church- 
yard, so her remains and Godwiu’.s were removed 
to Bournemouth. 

The Vindication, whose text is the equality of 
the Bexe.s, is a curious medley of genius and tnr- 
gidity, leligion and over-outspokenness ; it was 
years in advance of its age, if only in its advocacy 
of government tlay-.seIioolH. We may like or dis- 
like the writer ; we cannot hut love the woman, 
for the love that all children hore her, for her own 
steadfast love towards her two ingrate sisteivs, and 
for the loveline.ss, pure and pensive, of her face — 
wo know it by Opie'.s canvas. 

Among her otlier writings were Ortyinal Stories for 
Children ( 1791 ; illustrated by Blake ), Lettei's written 
during a Short Jtcsidence in Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark (170(1), and Posthumons Work.'! (4 vols. 1798), these 
last comprising The Wroiujs of Woman: or Maria, a 
Fragment, and the passionate letters to IwZay (new ed., 
with monioir, hy C. Kegan Paul, 1879). f3ee, too. the 
Hemoirs by Godwin (1798) and Mrs Pennell (‘I^ninent 
■Women’ aeries, 1880). 

Godtvill, AVilliam, politioal ■writer and novel- 
ist, was born 3d March 1756 at AA'isheach, hut 
passed his boyhood at Guestwick in Norfolk. He 


was the seventh of thirteen cliildren. Hi.s father 
(1723-72) was a dissenting minister, by Godwin’s 
.showing a featureless precisian ; the mother, we 
know from her letters, was a homely, good, lov- 
able worn, an. Atter three ye.ar.s at Hindoh'oston 
day-school, three moie with a tutor at Norwich, 
and one as usher in his former school, Godudn in 
1773 entered Hoxton Presbyterian Oollege ; in 1778 
quitted it as pure a Saudemaiiian .ami Tory as he 
had gone in. But during a live years’ mini.stry at 
Waie, iStowmarket, and Beacoiiafteld, he tunied 
Bociuian and republican, .and by 1787 was a ‘ com- 
jilete unbeliever.’ Meanwhile he had taken to 
literature, in 1783-84 writing tliree novel.s for £42, 
a Life of Chatliaui, and Sketches of History, in Six 
Sermons, witli a good de.al of suh.sequent liack- 
work. Tlie I’l'encli revolution gave liim an opening, 
and Ins Enquiry concerning Folitical Justice (2 
vols. 4to, 1793), brought liim fame and a thousand 
guineas. It was calmly subversive of everything 
( law and ‘ marriage, the worst of all law.s ’ ), "hut it 
])reached do^vu violence, and was deemed caviare 
for the multitiule, so its author escaped prosecu- 
tion. 'The Adrenturcs of Caleb Willkuns (1794) 
was designed to give ‘ a general review of the modes 
of donic.stic and unrecorded de.spotisni, hy which 
mail hceoiiies the destroyer of man ; ’ unlike most 
novels -with a pnrpo.se, it is really a .strong hook, 
one that will not be forgotten. Holcroft, Horne 
Tiioko, and ten othcis u’ero charged at this time 
with liigli-trea.s(in ; Godwin’s powerful defeneo of 
them in tire Morning Chronicle did nmcli to break 
down the oliarge. Holcroft was one of liis oldest 
and most intimate friends, wliose circle at diii'erent 
times inoludod (or exelndeil ) the imlilislicr Jolmson, 
Dr Parr, Tliomas AYedgwood, Coleridge, AA’oials- 
wortli, Mackintosh, Lamb, Ilazlitt, Mrs Iiicli- 
hald, Mivs Ojiio, hlrs biiddons, Slielley, and Bulwer 
Lytton. Tlirough Jolmson it was tliat Godrvin 
met Mary AVollstoueeraft, and it was for fear 
Jolmson niiglit cut oil' her supplies that their 
marriage was at iirst kojit a secret. For Godwin 
was hard up, and hard u)i lie continued almost to 
the last. AATiy, is somewliat a mystery, for his 
yearly ex]ienditnre in 1793-95 averaged only £120, 
and the man who couhl write that memoir of lii.s 
dead wife, and publish the Letters to Inilay, sliouhl 
surely at least have died rich. Still, liorrowhig 
£50 from AA’edgwood, and going on a driving tour; 
sending £20 to a young jirotege, and touring two 
months in Irolarrd, Imt failing to repay Ititsim 
£30; borrowing otlier £100 of 'N’l'edgwood, hut dis- 
aiipoiiiting Holcroft of £20 — ruuddleiirent such as 
tills .speaks niuoh for itself, if little for philosophy; 
and besides there tvas Godwin’s family. It w’as a 
mixed one, if not very large. In 1801, after two 
uii.succe.ssful courtships, he married the hustling 
widow, Mrs CJlomonts or Clairmont, his next-door 
neighbour, wlio one day had accosted liim from lier 
halcoiiy ; ‘ is it ]ioH,si))le that 1 liehold tlie imiiiortai 
Godwin?’ Hho Imd tu’O cliildren already, and a 
third was Irorn of the riiarriago. So there were 
lioor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who died hy her 
own hand; Mary ■^''ollstoiiecraft GotHvin (1797- 
1351), who in 1810 married Shelley ; Charles Clair- 
moiit; ‘Claire’ Clairmont (1797-1879), the mother 
by Byron of Allegra; and William Godwin (1803- 
32), to who.se posthumous novel. Transfusion, a 
uieiiioir was prelixed hy liis father. 

The last half of Godwin’s long life may he hrieiiy 
dismissed. A hookselliiig husiiiess, undertaken hy 
him as ‘ Edward Baldwin ’ in 1805, involved him for 
year's in dillioulties, and in 1833 he was glad to 
accept the .sinecure post of yeoman-usher of the 
Exchemrer. His tragedy, Antonio ( ISOO ), was ho))e- 
Icasly damned ; nor were any of his later prose 
works equal in either merit or success to Folitical 
Justice and Caleb Williams. The best are Nf iewr 
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(1799), a ‘story of tlie uiiraculoua,’ and an Eisay 
on Sepulchres { 1809 ). A Life of Chaucer ( 1803), an 
Answer to Mallhus (1820), Lives of the Necro- 
mancers (1834), and the novels Fleetwood (1805), 
Mandcville (1817), and Clinidcslcy (18.30) may he 
named. Godwin died in P.a1ace Yard, 7th April 
183G. ‘ Pecksniff, with a dash of Micawher,' will 

seem a har.sh verdict on one for whom Dir Kegan 
Paul has little save praise in his v.aluahle and 
exhaustive biojrvaphy, William Godwin: his Friends 
and Contemporaries (2 vols. 1876). See, too, Ilaz- 
iitt's Spirit of the Aye (1825); Leslie Stephen’s 
Enylish Thoiir/lit in the ISth Century (1876); and 
otlier works cited at Siiullev. 

GodM'ill-Austcil, the second highest peak in 
the world, i.s .situated in the Him.alaj'aii .sj-stem, in | 
file western range that is crossed in the east by the 
Karakoram Pass. Its height is 28,230 feet. Dia- 
tinguLsliod in the records of the great trigonometri- 
Ciil survey only by the sign K2, it fva,s named in 
LSSS after Lieut. -colonel Godwin- Austen of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Godwit (Limosa), a genus of birds of the .snipe 
family (Scolopaeidru), with very long bill, slightly 
curved upwards, and long slentler leg.s, with a great 
]iart of the tibia bare. All tlie species frequent 
in.arslies and shallow -w.ater.s, chielly tho.se of the 
sea-oo.ast, where they seek their food like .snipes 
by wading and by plunging the long bill into the 
water or mud. Tliey sometiuieH also run after 
sin, all cru.stacoans or other animals, and catcli them 
on the sands frour which the tide has retired. Two 
speoios, the Black-tailed Godwit {L. bclyica) and 
the Bar-tailed Godwit ( L. lapponieu ), are as biixls 



Bar-tailed Godwit {Limosa lupponica). 


of pas-sage not unfrequent visitors of the maraliy 
parts of the east coast of England, where the lirst 
used to breed. Nowadays the har-tailed species is 
much the coinmoner, being especially abundant on 
the coast of Northumberland. Both normally breed 
in more northern countries, and are seen in Britain 
chielly in their inigi'ati()n,s nortlnvard .and south- 
ward. Both have a wide range in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Tlie females are larger than the males, 
and the whole length of the female hlaclc-tailed 
godwit, which is rather tlie larger .speeie.s, is about 
17 inches, the bill alone being 4 inches long. They 
are much esteemed for the table, and are sent from 
Holland to the London market. 

Got'S, or Tjsk Goes, a town of ITolland, on the 
island of South Beveland, 16 miles NE. of Flushing 
hy rail. It contains a Hue Gothic church of the 
loth century and a ruined castle. Pop. 6393. 

Goethe, Joii.xnn Wolfgang, wa.s bora in 
Frankfort-on-the-M.ain, August 28, 1749. His 
father was a Doctor of Laws and oldained the title 
of imperial councillor. He wa.s a man of lionour- 
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able life, vigorous character, steadfast, industrious, 
and methodical ; he po.ssessed considerable culture, 
and w.as a .special lover of Itali.an liter, ature and 
art. Goethe's mother (1731-1808), d.aughter of .1. 
W. Textor, cliief-uiagistr.ate of Eivankfort, was only 
eighteen wlien her son was horn ; .she was remark- 
alne for her bright temper and good sense. One 
child besides Goethe lived to adult yeans — his .sister 
Gomelia, the companion of his youth (married 1773 
to J. G. Schlosser, died 1777). The f.amily occupied 
a house in the Hiischgrahcn, the rebuilding of which 
wnos a notable event in Goethe’s boyhood. There 
w.as much in the life of the old free iiiqierial city to 
stiimilate his curiosity .and .awaken his imagination. 
He was quick to leaiii, and had the advantage of 
careful in.stnicUo]i from his bather and fi'03n tutors, 
in 1759 French troops, siding with Austria in the 
Seven Years’ War, entered Frankfort, and Count 
Tliorane, a French officer, a cultivated man and a 
lover of ai't, was quartoi'ed in Goetlie’s hou.se. The 
French theatre opened in the city attracted the 
boy, and thus he became familiar with Kacine and 
more recent dr.amatists. He even attempted to 
compose in tlie nianner of some of tJiese, while also 
he was receiving literary inlluences from the lyrical 
jioet.s of Germany. Latin, Greek, Italian, English, 
even Hebrew, were studied, and he planned n kind 
of prose fiction maintained by several correspondents 
in various languages. He had his moods of religions 
feeling, which at an early age were somewJiat tlis- 
tiirhcd by doubts of God’s gooilne.ss suggested hy 
the Lishlm earthquake. Tiie primitive, pastoral 
scenes of the Old Testament had a peculiar eharni 
for his imagination. But while an ardent student 
in so many direction, s, he enjoyed the anmsenients 
of a hoy among lioys, and sometimes indeed among 
ill-chosen conqianion.s. When about lifteen years 
old (170.3-64) he underwent a boy’s joys"^ and 
sorrows of love; Gretchen was of humbler rank 
than his own, and was some years his senior. 8he 
treated him as a cliild, and, circum.stanoes having' 
humglit to light Goethe’s wanderings in douhtfiu 
comjiany, the pair were parted. For a time Goethe 
gave himself up to hitter feelings. 

In the autumn of 1765 lie was admitted a .student 
of the university of Leipzig. Fie cared not at all 
for his law ]ectnre,s, and not nmoh for Gellerfc’s 
lectures on literature or Ernesti’.s on Cicero’s Do 
Orutore ; the .awakening of liis critical powers 
for a time danqied Ids ardour for composition, and 
lie fell into a melanclioly mood. Comiianionship 
roused 1dm to activity. The serious Schlosser, 
afterwards Ids brother-in-law, widened Ids range 
of literary syiniiatldes ; Bohrisch served him as a 
severe yet kimfly critic ; hut it was from Oesor, 
director of the academy of arts, .and tlie friend of 
Winekelmann, that he received the most important 
intellectual gains of this period. ' Ueser,’ he wrote, 

' taught me that the ideal of beauty is simplicity 
and repose.’ Goetlie took le&.sons in drawing, tried 
to etch, studied the paintings at Leipzig, and visited 
the Dresden gallery. Fie read with enthusiasm 
Lessing’s Laoeoon and Ids Mlinna von Barnhclm, 
he.ard concerts, and was frequent in his attendance 
at the theatre. Nor in Goethe’s life could much 
time ever pass without the presence or the incuusioii 
of love. His Frankfort fancy for Charitas Meixiier 
faded before the stronger attraction of Kiithohon 
Schonkopf (the Aonnehen of his autohiograpliy), 
daughter of a wine-seller at whoso house ho dined, 
a bright, frank girl, three years his senior. He 
began for her (1767) tlie little ]mstoral drama in 
Alexandrine verse. Lie Latino dcs Verliehten ( known 
to us in a revised form), to atone for his jealous 
humoui's. At Leipzig in 1768 he began a second 
play, painful in subject, Die Mitsclmldiyen, after- 
wards linished in Frankfort. A group of songs set 
to niimio by Breitlcojjf belong also to the Leipzig 
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pcrioi.1. Kiithclion was wooed and two years later 
was won by tlie ad\'ocato Kanne. The friendRliip 
wliich Goetlie liad for Oeser’s delightful daughter 
Fi'iederike should not l)e classed among his loves. 

On September 3, 1768, Goethe was auain in 
Frankfort, .seriously ill ; it was feared tliat his 
lungs were affected. For the greater jrart of the 
following year ho remained an invalid, and during 
this illness he sought religious uousolation under 
the direction of his mother’.s friend, Kriiiileiu von 
Klettenberg, one of the Moravian Brethren. Under 
her guidance and that of his doctor he made a 
study of alchemy, a subject not forgotten when he 
afterwards wrote Faust. Gradually lioalth returned, 
and it was decided that lie should complete his 
.studies at the univer.sity of Straslmrg. In April 
1770 he arrived at the old city and saw for the lirst 
time its cathedral, which hy-and-hy made him a 
deeply-iiitorested student of Gotliio architecture. 
At tlie table where he dined ho found lovens of 
literature in Ler.se ami the actuary Salzinanii, and 
a man of a singular religious .spirit in Jung Btilling. 
Goethe’s pieti.stic ferraur docliiied as he earnestly 
devoted himself to cheuii.stry, anatomy, literature, 
antiquitie.?, and, as far as was necessary, to his 
proper study, law. lie had the good fortune to 
come under the iiilluoiioe of Jlerder, already known 
as an author, and through Iforder he came to feel 
the attraction of old ballad poetry, of Ossiaii, and 
in a new and higher degree the |iower of Ilomcr 
and of Shakespeare, Herder was well .acquainted 
with ICnglmh writor.s of his own century, and Gold- 
ainith’.s Vii'ar e.specinlly delighted Goethe. When 
(Ootohor 1770) he made the acquaintance of Pastor 
IlrioTi’.s family at the village of Sessenhoim, it 
seemed to him that the Primrose housohoUl stood 
before him. The paator’.s beautiful danghtoi’, 
Frioileriko, eighteoii or niiieleon years old, and ns 
good as .she rvas beautiful, lllled his heart with a 
now love, which she modestly yet ardently returned. 
She was the inspiration of some of Goethe’s loveliest 
lyrics. But he would not or could not fetter his 
freedom, and he parted from her not without some 
sense of self-reproach. Having obtained his doctor’s 
degree, he returned (Augu.st 1771 ) to his native city. 

Admitted an advocate, Goethe had no heart 
in his profo.ssion. His ereatiro geniu.s was fully 
roused, and when he read Shakespeare he felt hijii- 
self moved to something like rivalry. In Goetz von 
Berliehiugen, the Gorman champion of freedom in 
the IGth century, he found a dramatic hero. He 
completed his play of Goetz, in its earliest form, 
before the close of 1771, and named it a dramatised 
history rather than a drama. In the following 
year ho was engaged in critical work for the Frunk- 
fiirter rjcletirte Aiiseiijeii, edited by a friend recently 
"niade, ' J. H. Merck of Darm.stailL, a man of 
fine taste, .somewhat cynical, and yet capable of 
generous admiration for one who.so genius ho was 
prompt to recognise. To this period belong the 
strikingly-contrasted poems Der IVaiiilerer and 
Waiidorers ISturmlied, the former telling of the 
beauty of ruined chmsic art amid the ever-living 
fi'eshness of nature, the latter an improvisation of 
tempest and the genius of man which can defy the 
fury of the element-s. 

To gain further knowledge of law proeedure 
Goethe settled for the summer ( May-Septemher ) 
of 1772 in the little town of Wetzlar, the seat of 
the imperial courts of justice. His thoughts were, 
liowevcr, more with Homer and Pindar than with 
matters of the law. The months are memorable 
chiefly for Goethe’s love for Lotte Buff, daughter 
of a steward of lands heloiiglng to the Teutonic 
Order of Knights, Her bvightne.ss, her ingeimous 
goodness, her Icind and graceful rendering of house- 
hold duties ohavined Goethe ; hiit she was the be- 
trothed of Keslner, the Gotha Secretary of Lega- 


tion, and Goethe, as it has been described, ‘ saved 
himself by flight. ’ 

Before returning to Frankfort he visited the 
authoress, Frau von Laroche, near Coblentz, and 
was intere.sted in her dark-eyed daughter Maximi- 
liane, soon to be the wife of the Italian Brentano. 
When once more at home he oeenpied himself with 
an essay on architecture, liihlical studies, and the 
design for a dramatic poem on Mohammed. Early 
in 1773 he set himself to recast the Goetz, and this 
great u ork was ready for the printer in March of 
that year. Its fame was secured by tlie fact that 
it expre.ssed with the energy of genius much of the 
passionate strii'ing after freedom of thought and 
action characteristic of his own time ; its romantic 
revival of the past fell in with another tendency of 
the age. A fervour of ereatiou now possessed 
Goethe, To 1773 belong wm-ks of the most varied 
description, hismaje.stie Fi'oiiwt/iciis, an important 
group of .satii'ical farces, the comedy of Ericiii 
tmd Ehnirc (linlshed June 1774, fouiuted on Gohl- 
smith’s Eihi'in and jln<jcluia), and already he 
was engaged on Faust and on WcHher. lie had 
heard .some time prc\ ionsly of the suicide of young 
Jerusalem, a Wetzlar acrjuaiii Lance, and weaving 
the story of Jerusalem with that of his own love 
for Lotlo Biiir, and adding something derived 
from the character of tho joalnns Brentano, he pro- 
duced his wondcifnl hook Dio JyCidoii des juiujcn 
ircrf/mc.v (Iluishod March 1774), which give's as in 
an es.scnce all the .sjiirit of the ISlh-oenlury senti- 
mental movement —that movement of which the 
most eminent French oxnoneut was llonssoan. 
Tlie marriage of Goethe’s sister and hi.s lirst 
acquaintance with Lavater aro facts which also 
belong to the year 1773. Tlirongh Ijavater ho 
became much interested in tho study of physiog- 
nomy. 

In the .spring of 1774 Goof he was at work on 
Werthcr, and ho hastily wrote his play of C/avifio, 
a tragedy of faithless loi’o, which ivas successful 
both on tlie stage and in bmdi-form. It is in part 
founded on the MHuioins of Beanmai'chahs. A few 
scenes of Ein/i'f were written, and Goetlie dreamed 
of a somewhat kindred tlieme in the Wandering 
Jew ; at tho same time his fareieal vtdn was 
not exhausted. Eminent men were added to his 
acquaintance ; among these were Klopstook ami 
the educational reformer Basedow. In company 
with Basedow and Lavater ho voyaged doivn the 
lihiuci and at I’emjielfort he visited F’ritz Jacobi, 
who grew to he a friend of his heart. Among in- 
Ihiences derived from hooks, the most powerful was 
that of Spinoza’s writings. Tho Ethics sustained 
and calmed Goethe’s spii-it amid its I’arious agita- 
tions niid helped to give a unity to hi.s life. Tho 
dramatic writings of nih, excepting tliat Egmont 
was hegiiii, are of secondary importance — a little 
play with songs named Claiaiine von Villa Bella, 
and the more celebrated Stella (suggested by 
Swift’s love perplexities with his Stella anil 
Vanessa). Fernando in Gootlie’s phay by a hapjiy 
arrangement contrives to keep on terms with his 
pair of wives ; in the author’s recast of the play of 
many yeans later the hero shoots himself aiul Stella 
takes poison. Some of Goethe’s most exquisite 
lyrics tieUmn' to 177,6, ami are connected with his 
love lor Lili Schiiuemann, orphan daughter of a 
wealthy Frankfurt hanker, which led to an engage- 
ment and almost to marriage. Lili was graceful, 
accomplished, somewiiat coquettish, and Goethe 
was not alway.s a contented lover. After a time it 
was felt on both sides that a marriage would not 
lead to happiness. In the snininor Goethe visited 
Switzerland in company with the two Counts 
Stolherg. He wonhl have passed into Italy hut 
tliat ills love for Lili drew him back. A new life, 
however, was in store for him ; in the autumn the 
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young Duke of Weimar, Karl August, invited liiiu 
to I’isit Weimar ; lie accepted tlie invitation, and 
on Noveinlier 7, 1775, entered Weimai-, not then 
aware that he Imd here found an ahiding place for 
life. 

A new period of activity heglns with Goethe’s 
entrance to Weimar. Wlien the first days of 
hoi&terous entertainment Iiad passed, and in the 
■spring of 1776 Goetlie was made a meinher of the 
privy-council {(UJwimcr Lcqationsmth), he set 
himself strenuously to serve the state. l!y degree.s 
much public work fell into his hands, and he 
acipiitted himself of every duty with masterly 
intelligence and a rave tlmrnughness. In 1762 he 
received a patent of nobility. He aupeiintended 
mines, saw to piililic mails and l)uilding.s, regulated 
finance, conducted military and nniversity allairs, 
elevated the tlieatrical performances, in every 
direction making the inlluence of hi.s mind felt. 
Above all, he lielped to fonu the iminatnve char- 
acter of tile dnke. Nor did he fail to gain true 
friends. The dowager-duchess from the lirst had 
confidence in him, and by degrees he won the 
esteem and affection of the young wife of Karl 
August. Wielaiiil, now of mature years, rleclared 
that he was ‘as full of Goethe as a dewdrop of the 
morning sun.' Through Goethe’s iiillueiice Herder 
nhtaiued a inihlic position and a home at Weimar. 
But his dearest friend wa.s Chailotte von Stein, 
wife of C)li 0 rsLalImui.sl;er von Stein, the mother 
of seven cliildron, ami several years older than 
Goutlie. Huriug ten years she was his conlldant, 
Ills directre.ss, tiia olijeet of Ids ardent and tender 
lioiiiago. And .she know how to hold Ills feelings 
in cheek, and to chasten tliom when lie wa.s over- 
violent in Ids passion. Slie kojit alive the ideal 
in his iniagiuatioii while ho was noonpiod with the 
details of real alt'air.s. Yet there was soinetliing 
of unhealthy strain in this love which could not 
hope for its highest acooiiiplishmeiit in marriage. 
During fliese years Giiotho’s mind turned away from 
vague aspirings and .sentimental moods to tlic 
delinite and the real. Ho hocaine deeply interested 
in the natural science.s— in geology and mineralogy, 
botany, comparatii’e anatomy. His disoovery of 
the interma.'iillary hone in niau (1764), and Ids 
theory of later date that all the parts of a plant are 
variations of a type which is most clearly seen in the 
leaf, show how his oliserviug powers were aided by 
his imagination, and place him among the scien- 
tific forerunners of those great thinkers who have 
set forth tlvc doctrine of e^'olution. IMany literary 
works were begun in this period, but not many 
were brought to completion. Some lyrics of larger 
design anil more elaborate form tlian his earlier 
songs .sliow the growth of Ids powens. But tlic 
pnera Die Gcheiiiini.isc, wliicli was meant to euihody 
ids tlioughta on tlie religious of tlio world, is a 
fragment. Two acts of Ids drama of Tasso were 
written ( 1780-61 ), Imt in prose. His noble dramatic 
poem, Iphigenki, classical in subject, partly modern 
in feeling,' was written in full (1779), but, like 
Tiissn, as yet only in prose. Tlie sliort play, Die 
Dcsr/iiiiistcr, as ivell as the !ji/iiffciii(f, wa.s partly 
insjiired by his feeling for Frau von Stein, In 1777 
he began his novel of Wilhelm Bleistee, designed 
to .show how the vague strivings of youth may 
he auuohled by their transition into definite and 
useful activity, and from lime to time he made 
progress with it. The constant pi'cssuve of public 
bii,siiie.s,s at length fatigued Id.s mind, for, except a 
visit to Switzerland iu 177i), he had few seasons 
■of refreshment. He had long desired to visit Italy. 
When leu years of toil were ended he resolved to 
gratify that deep desire, and on September 3, 
1766, lie started on his journey for tlie sonth. 

Goethe's residence in Italy lasted from the 
autumn of 1786 to June 1788. It was a most 


fruitful period. Now tlie steadfast habits -of mind 
aciiuired in tlie course of public hnsiiie,ss in Weimar 
were applied to the study of art. He lived in a 
blissful ealin, which was in fact the highest energy, 
examining the monuments of ancient art and 
renaissance painting, enjoying the beauty of natui e, 
and studying the life of the people. Ills friends 
were chielly artists — Tischheiii, who painteil liis 
portrait at lioiue, the Swiss Meyer, Angelica 
Kauff'mann. He strove Iiard to ilraw, but witii 
only moderate success. In tlie spring of 1787 lie 
visited Naples and .Sicily ; at riilermo he made a 
sudden adi'ance in his theory of botanical meta- 
morphosis. Once again in liome, he renewed his 
study of plastic art, and was inexpre.ssildy happy 
amid a world of beauty. The literary work of the 
period was chielly that of revising or recasting 
earlier writings, Mtjmont was carried to com- 
pletion (1787); the prose Iphigrjiia was lecast in 
verse ( 1786 ) ; tlie scene of the Witches’ Kitclion 
was added to Fenist; he sketclied tlie plan and 
wrote afragiuent of a tiagedy, JVcinsihan. (hi June 
18, 1788, Goethe, le-entered Weimar greatly en- 
riched by his tiavol. 

He was now relieved fi’om the most irksome of 
his public duties, lint continued to take an interest 
ill the Ilmenau mines and in iinivev.sity reform at 
Jena. Ills prh'ate life also undenvoiib a great 
cliange which relieved Ids heart from a strain, 
though in an ill way. His ardent idealising friend- 
ship for Charlotte'von Stein was broken, and he 
took to his limue a beautiful girl of humble rank, 
C'liristiane Vnipius, whom from the first ho regarded 
ns his wife, thoiigli tlie marriage ceremony was not 
celebrated until October 1800. Clnistiauo liad good 
fpialities, and was dear to Goethe, but bis clinieo 
was iu many respects iin.suitable. In Deoemher 
1789 his .son -August was born. Memories of Italy 
mingle with hi.s love of Christiane in tlie Doinitii 
Elegies, poems sensuously classical in their feeling 
and classical in tlieirform. In the summer of 178!) 
he put the last touches to the play of 2'asso, which 
contrasts the passionate lieart of the iioeb with the 
worldly wisdom of the state.sman and man of ailiuis 
—two sides of Goetlie’s own nature. Next year 
in the seventli volume of his Works appeared a 
great portion of the first part of Faust as ‘ a Frag- 
ment.’ Thi.s, the story of Faust’s measinele.ss striv- 
ings for truth and for joy, and tho love-trageily of 
Grelcheii, belongs e.ssentially to Goethe’.s earlier 
year's of the Sturin-und-Derlug. The first part of 
Faust, completed in 1806, did not appear until 1808. 
Science continued to intere.sb Gnetlie profoundly. 
His remarkable essay on the Metamorphosis of 
Plants was given to the printer in 1790, and when 
at Venice in May lie suddenly struck out his much- 
discussed theory of the vertebral structure of tire 
skull. His studies in optics, by which lie hoped 
to disprove Newton’s tlieoiy of colour.s, were a 
great affair of Ids life from this time onwards, 
hut hero his conclusions, thongh ingeniously argued, 
were unsound. In 1791 Goethe was entrusted with 
the control of the court theatre at AVeimai', and 
it was Ills aim and earnest oH'ort to make the .stage 
a means of true artistic culture. He was liiinaelf 
roii.sed to dramatic composition, and several pieces 
of these years were concerned with the revolu- 
tionary movement in Franco. In his Venetian 
E-pigrams he complain.^ that the political connno- 
tion threw back the advance of quiet culture. The 
Grosskophtn (1791) dramatises the affair of the 
Diamond Necklace, studies Cadiostro’s arts of 
imposture, and repre.sents tho demoralisation of 
aristocratic society in France. Die A ufgeregteii-~ 
a dramatic fragment— in some degree holds the 
lialanee between conflicting political parties. The 
Burgergcneral (acted 1703) is abroad, jest at the 
German apostles of the Bevolution. In Goethe’s 
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hexameter verbion of the nkl Low German heast- 
epie, Reynard the Fore (priiiteil 1794), he batirises 
the lustb and <;reO(lb of men under the disguise 
of beasts, and "lances at the special vices of the 
llevolntion days. Tn 1792 Goethe accompanied 
the duke on tlie disastrous campaign against tlie 
French; lie lienrd the oanimnade of Valin j', and 
wont under liie in order to stud 5 ’ Ids own sensa- 
tions. Next year he was pre.sent at the siege of 
Mainz, ami n-atched the French garrison march out. 
He has recorded his experiences and ohservation.s 
in an actmirahle nariative. 

It is possible that at this time Goethe might 
have "rown discouraged and bitter were it not for 
the friendship formed with Schiller in 1794- Tliis 
friendsliiii and its fruits till the memoralile years 
from that date to ISOo, the year of Schiller'.s death. 
Togetlier the 3 ’ '"’orked in the Unren, a review de- 
signed tn elev.ate the literary stand, ard in German}'. 
Together in the Xenirn (179(i) they dtschaiged 
their epigrams .against their foes, the literary I’hil- 
istines. Schiller's syiniiathy encouraged Goethe 
to set to work once more on U’l/hrlni Mehtterx 
Lehrjnhre, hut the later books (1796) of the novel 
aie written on a diminished scale as cooiiaaied with 
the earlier. It m.ay bo said more Ih.an any other 
work of Goethe to o.xhibil his criticism on life. 
The oh.arming ciiio-idyl, Ilrriniinn mill DoruthcK, 
in which Goethe Is feeling for ndiat is best in Ger- 
man life and oliaracloi is lia|ipily united with Ids 
artistic Helloni.sm, belongs to 179(1-97. Then, as 
it were in noble rii'alry with Schiller, he wrote 
several of his line.st ballads. He had also found 
time to tran.slato from the Italian the autohio- 
grapli}’ of lieni'ennto Cellini. His third and last 
visit to Switzerland (Angnst-Novemher 1797) 
interrupted the flow of his creative activity, and 
the works nndertakon after his return were of loss 
liappy coneeption. The literary and artistic periodi- 
cal, Die Projnjlacn (1798), was ill snjiportcd, and 
did not live long. Next year he planned Ids epic, 
Aehilleis, lint it did not advance beyond one canto. 
Ilis productive power .slaekeidrig, he occupied 
himself in part with translaiiiig and adapting 
Volt.aire’s Mahomet ( 1709 ) and Tanen'dc ( 1800 ), and 
at a .somewhat later date lie tramskated Diderot’s 
dialogue, Lc KercAi dc Ramcuii, from a manuHcript. 
His drama. Die nuturlirhe Tochter, founded on 
a h’rench iiicinoir, was designed ns one jiart of a 
trilogy which shonhl embody Ids mature views and 
feelingh, Imt in a wholly impersonal form, ou the 
evoiiks in France. It contains nmoh admir.able 
writing, Init has a certain abstract air and a 
superiioial coldness which piuvented it from be- 
coming popular. In 1801 Goethe was seriously ill, 
and painful attack's recurred from time to time. 
Tlie death of Schiller in 18013 ooourred while he 
himself was .ailing, and it affected him with pro- 
found .sorrow. 

National disaster followed liard upon this grievous 
loss. In October 180(1 the battle of Jena w.as fought, 
and next day Napoleon entered Weimar. Two 
years later, at the Congress of Erfurt, Goethe and 
Napoleon mot. ‘Ynilli nu huminel’ exclaimed 
Napoleon ; and in his turn Goethe recognised in 
the einiicror a ‘demonic’ power created to rule 
the woiid._ He has been hl.ained for lack of patriot- 
i.sm; hut in a thoughtful kind of p.alrioti.sm he Avas 
not dellcient ; his age and habits of mind forbade 
pati'ioii.sm of a passionate, demonstrative nature. 

In 1808-9 was written the novel. Die IVnhlver- 
mindtucliciftoi (Elective Atiiidties). It contrasts 
eliaracters of self-control with cliaracters of impulse, 
is dksintore.stedly just to both, insists on tlie duty 
of rennnciatioii, and shows the tragic consequences 
of inlidelity of heart in married life. Some traits 
of the character of the heroine Ottilie are taken 
from Minna Herzlioh, the adopted cl.anghter of the 


Jena bookseller Froinmami, a beautiful girl, y-lio 
might have groAvn too dear to Goethe if he had not 
cliecked the feeling. A little later Goethe pub- 
lished his two volumes on light and colour, Ai/r 
Furhenlrhrc ; and tlie.se Avorc .sjieedily folloAved by 
the hist ]iart of his antohiiigraphy — Diehtunrj und 
Wahrheii (1811), the continuation of AA-liioii' occu- 
pied him from time to time during several suhse- 
qnent ye<ar.s. It is a Avork of the deepest interest 
to stndent.s oJ Goethe’s life and cliaracter, lint its 
details of fact are not always exact, and its record 
of past feeling.s must be onutrolled by Goethes 
lettoas Avritten at the dates of Avhioh lie treats. 

The translation liy '\’'oii Hammer of tlie Divan of 
the Persian jioet Haliz interested Goethe, and Avas 
an imaginative refuge from the imlitic.al troubles 
of 1813-14. He Ai’.as ninvoil to creation of poems in 
a kindred .spirit, and Avrote (chielly in 1S14-15) the 
lyric.al jiieces published in 1819 ninler the title JJ'cst- 
ndlicher Divan. I’art of their inspiration came 
from a Saint-Martin’s .snimiier of friendship — tli.at 
felt for Marianne A'on 'WiUemer, the young Avife of 
a Frankfort li.ankcr, and the Snleika of the Divan. 
The poems .are full of tlie sunny AA'isdom of a bright 
old age, AA'hich can play Avithont self-deception at 
.some of the jinssioii.s of youth. A grief, real and 
deep, came to Goethe in his .sixty-seventh year in 
the dc.alh of his Avife, The Go'etho house Avnnkl 
have been do.siilatc, but that in the summer of 
1817 his son August brought a liriglit and sweet- 
ieiiijiered Avife to (hvell there, DtlilieA'on PogAvisch, 
and in line time Goethe liad three granilohildreii 
in AA’hose haji))}’ cliildliood the old man found much 
gladness. 

In his elder years Goethe still contiimed active. 
Ill 1821 Avn.H^ published Wilhvim Meisiem Wander- 
juhre, a continuation of the Lchrjahve , hut includ- 
ing many short talcs that liang loosely together. 
Here Goethe sets fortli an iilcal of edncatiim, and 
inculcates the duty of nn'erenee, helpful hmmin 
toil, and hrotlierhood. 'riie hook Avas recast, and 
in this_ .seeoud form Avas linislieil Fehrnary 1820. 
From time to time during more than half liis life 
he had Avorkod at th(> second part of Faust; 
it occupied him much during tlio closing years. 
By August 1831 it Avas at length com))lete. 'The 
hero F'aiist, leaving lieliind his lirst unhappy pas- 
.sion, ndvanoe.s through all forms of onltnre— st.ate- 
cr.aft, science, art, Avar — to the iinal and simple 
wisdom of disintercsled service rcmlered to liis 
felloAv-iiicii. Such a siiirit oamiot fall into the 
poAA'er of ]\Iephisto]ihcles, the demon of neg.ation. 
liis soul is received into Paradise and i.s purilied by 
love. 

Goethe’s intere.st in scienco and art A\'as uii- 
diiiiiuished liy ago. Ho liad groAvn into .sympathy 
with medieval art p.'utly through the inllneuce of 
his young friend Hnlpiz Boisserde ; a nnivera.al 
eclecticism is, hoAi'ever. the charaoteristio of Ida 
iiiiiid ill its l.atest development. He is best seen 
during these years in his Vnnvcvsatinns v'itli Ecker- 
wfitiii. SorroAv.s came fast towards the oiid; his 
older friends, all but Knehul, disappeared one by 
one. In 1828 died the grand-dnkc ; next year, the 
Dnche.ss Luiso. Goethe’, s grief Avas deep ; hut he 
AA'as even more violnntly shaken liy the loss of his 
sou August, Avho died at Home, Octohor 1830. 
Tended by his loving danglitor-in-hiAv, honoured 
and reverenced by those arimiid liim, Goethe Ib'cd 
untU the spiring of 1832. (Jn hlaroh 22 of tliat 
year, after a short illnosn, he died jieacofnlly in his 
arm-chair. His body lies near that of Schiller in 
the ducal vault at ’Weimar. 

Goethe avrs a man of nolile bodily ]irescnco both 
ill youth and ago. His inllnonoo has affected every 
civilised jieople, and seems still mi the inorease. 
His teaching has been styled the oroed of culture ; 
it is rather the creed of self-deA'clopniieiit Avith a 
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\’iew to iisefnlnecs — iisefnliiess to be eflfecteil by- 
activity within wise limits. 
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Yiclioff’s, Schaefer’s, Sime’s. — 0. Criticiani : Hettner’s 
( the best ) ; Ro.seiikranz ( 185G ) ; Diintzer ; W. Scherer ; K 
Schmidt; Loeper; Grimm ; Seeley (Contciiijmuri/ Fevieia, 
1884); Ooupland on Faust; notes to Bayai’d Taylor’s 
Faust; Kiino Fischer on Faust. — 7. Bibliography; llirzel’s 
Terzcichniss eiiter Gaethc-Bibliulhek. British Museum 
Catalogue, art. f/oct/ic. — 8. Uiaeellaneous : Goethe Geaell- 
scliaft’s publications, llollott’s (Tocthe-Bildnme. Tlic 
literature is vast, and includes thous:inds of titles. 

Goetz voii BciTlchiiigen. See Gotz. 

Goli'c, William, repicide, tvas horn about 1605, 
.son of the rector of Stauinnre in Sussex, ‘a very 
severe Puritan.’ Ho liecaiiie a iiiajor-oeneral in 
the parliamentary army, sat in the House of 
Oommous and in Cromwell’s ‘ other hou.se,’ and 
was one of the ,iiHloo.s ivho .signed Charlcs’.s death- 
warrant. In 1060, with his fathei-in-hw, General 
Edward Whalloy, lie tied to America ; and they 
lay in hidinp rmuul about New Haven fiom 1661 
to 1064, wb(>n they went to Hadley, Massachusetts. 
There they lii-cd fur many years in seclusion ; and 
it i.s there that, aceoidinp to the well-known 
tradition, wlien the townsmen were called froTu the 
nieoting-houRu to repel an Indian attack, and were 
standiny irresolute, (lode put himself at their 
head and drove olV the red-skins, and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he had come. The 
genuinenesH of the .story, however, has been 
(luestioiied. (lode appeals to have died at Hart- 
ford in 1079. His pa]ier.s have been )nintod by the 
Massachusetts Historical fiooiety. 

GOU' and Bla.U'tta', names .several times used in 
the Bible, and given to the fainou.s figures of giants 
in the Guildhall, London. Magog is spoken of by 
the rvviter of Genesis as a .son of Japhet ; Ezekiel 
speaks of Gog, prinoe of Magog, as a terrible ruler 
in the far north, united with the Persians, Ar- 
menians, and Ciinmeriaus against Israel ; Gog and 
JIagog in the Aiiooalypse aiipoar as co-orilinate 
terms comprehending all future enemies of the king- 
dom of God. The name Magog was often ajiidied 
generally to all the unknown races north of the 
Caucasus. I’lio Guildhall giants are iinage.s of the 
la.st two sni-vivoi'.s of a race of giants who inhabited 
Albion, descendants of w'icked demons and the 
thirty-three infamous daughters of the Emperor 
Hiooietian, irho, after nmrderiiig all their Ims- 
hands, sailed to Albion, 'riiese giants Brute and his 
Trojans linally overoamo, leading the last two sur- 
vivors prisoners to London, where they -were kept 
as porters at the pialace-gate. This is Oaxton’s ac- 
count; another represents one of the giants as Gog- 
magog, and the other as a British giant who killed 
him, named Corinous. The,se giants have stood in 
London since the days of Henry V., and have 
witnessed all it.s history since. The old giants 
were burned in the great fire, and the new ones, 
which are 14 feet high, were con.strneted in 1708. 
The ancient effigies, which were made of wicker- 
work and iiasteboard, -wore carried through the 
.street, s in the Lord Mayor’s Shows, and copiies of 
the present giants were in the sliow of 1837. Eor- 
nierly other towns in England and abroad had. 
their giants, as the Antigonus of Antwerp, 40 feet 
in height, and Gay ant, the giant of Douay, 22 feet 
in height. 


Gog'o, a seaport of British India, .situated in the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, and on the Gulf of Cam- 
hay, 193 miles N\V. of Bombay. It has a safe 
anchorage during the soutli-rvest monsoon, -with 
smooth water and a muddy bottom, and the towns- 
men are reckoned the be.st sailors in India. For- 
merly a great cotton mart, its staple trade has 
deserted it for Bhaunagar, 8 miles distant, and the 
place has sunk greatly in recent years. Pop. 
(1872 ) 0572; (1881) 7063. 

Gog'ol, Nicolai Va.silievitch, a Hnssian 
writer of decided power as a satirical humorist and 
delineator of conventional Russian life, and next 
to Pushkin and Turgeuief the most popular of 
Russian writers, was born at the village of Sore- 
chintsi, in the government of Pidtava, 31st March 
1800 or 1810. Soon after (piitting the gymnasium 
of Niezhin, he went (in 1829) to St Petev.sburg, hop- 
ing to gain a living liy literature. At lust one 
disappointment folhuved another ; however, in 1831 
he became all at once famous by the publication of 
EKCHiiujs in a Farm near Dikanla, a oollectiou of 
stories and .sketches illustrating the life, customs, 
beliefs, and superstitions of tiie people of Little 
Russia. Originality, the fresh In oath of nature, 
weirdness, dreamy sadness, poetic feeling, sly 
Immoiir, keen observation, realistic desoiiiition— 
these are the iiio.st .striking traits in tlie book. A 
second series followed in 1834 ; amongst tho.se were 
Taras B uUm (Eng. trans. 1887), a jirose epic having 
for its subject the liei'oie ciiief of the Zaporogian 
Cossacks, a work aglow with martial auiour and 
vivid vielmess of imagination. Two other tales in 
the same collection, Okl-Worhl J'rojirictors and 
How the Two Irons Quarrelled (Eng. trans. in St 
John’.s lire, 18.87), are wrotight of entirely ditlerent 
materials, 'i’liey are realistic studies (if Uiissian 
provincial life, in which accurate ^lortraiture of the 
monotoii(m.s days, the niuiowly ciroumsoiibed self- 
centred interests, the trivial details, the luimdrum 
duties, the contemiitihle vanities, iirejndices, and 
ideas of the landed gentry are .set forth in tlie light 
of a satirical and bantering linmour, not unmingled 
with gemiiiie jiathos, and in winch the drawing of 
the cKamcter.s i.s marked by iue.Yorahle iidelity to 
life and strict logical conseijuence. Precisely the 
same vein was worked, and in the same way, in 
various short stories illustrative of typical figures 
of St Petersburg life, amongst which the best are 
Nev.skii Pruspeet (or The Painter) and Alcalda 
Akaldcoitch’s New Cloak (Eng. trans. in St John’s 
Ere ). 

In 1836 there came from Gogol’s pen one of the 
best of Russian comedies, The llcvisiiig Inspector, 
in which the writer expo.ses, with uncompromising 
severity, and yet with i!Te,si.stihle fun and good- 
humour, the corruption, di.shoiiesty, hypocrisy, self- 
satislied ignorance, and vanity of the provincial 
a(lniini.strative otlicials. In the following year 
(1837) he wrote his mastei'iiiece, Ilmd Souls, or 
better Dead Serfs (Eng. trans. 1887), a story 
reHeoting in sombre hue.s the more sordid, de- 
graded, and commonplaee aspects of provincial life. 
Throughout this work a heavy sadness prevails, a 
sort of hojieless almndnmnent of hope, which, liow- 
ever, does not pirevent the reader from enjoying 
the huinour, the stern characterisation, the subtle 
armour-piercing satire, the melancholy pathos 
which arc there in abundant fullness. The ideas 
for hotli thi.s hook and the comedy were suggested 
to Gogol by the great Paissiau writer Pushkin, who 
was a personal friend. After unsatisfactory trials 
of oilicial life, and, twice, of public teaching, inolud- 
ing university lectures on history at St Petersburg 
in 1834, Gogol left his native land in 1836 to live 
abroad, mostly in Rome, until 1846, when he again 
settled in Russia. He die(l at Moscow, 3d March 
1852. Shortly before his death he burned the Second 
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and conolndiiig part of Demi Sevfs. Rroiu liis boy- 
hood be -vviib a piey to roligiouh pe.s.siinisin — donbt- 
lebb partly tlie coiibeqiieiice of liib own habits. His 
works are frequently printed in Russia. A com- 
]ilete edition, with In.s rorre.spondenee, aiipeared 
at Moscow in (i vols. ( 185G-57 ). Wee C. E. Turner's 
studies iH lliissiaii Litei'fitiii’c (18S,'!). 

Go^i-a, or (ilt.\ril{,\, one of the lai^est aflluuiits 
of the (lances, joins that river fiom tlie north, at 
tlie town of Chiipra, after a yenerally south-east 
coui.se of 000 luiles. It rises in the higher Hinia- 
l.ayas, passes through Nojial, and after reaching 
the level land becomes the great 'waterway of the 
North-west Piovince.s .ami Oudh. Its jn-incipal 
tributary is the Rapti, also of coniniercial import- 
ance. 

Gohelwar', or Gonm.w.rn, a tiact of country 
in Bombay pre.sidency, coniprisiug .sei’cial trihutiiry 
st.ates, and lying along the Gulf of Cambay, on 
the eastern coast of the peuin.sula of Ivathiawar. 
(johelwar is one of tlie ten old tcrritoiial divisions 
of Kathiawar, and has an area of oi’cr 4000 sep ni., 
with a pup. (18S1) of !)8,39ri, mostly Hindus. 

(ioil, Ldo'ii, a small but highly pictnres(|iie loch 
in Argyllshire, Scotland, is a branch of boch Long 
(q.v.), and is (i miles in length and less than I 
mile in bieadth. Its shores aro for the most part 
wild and rugged ; but the goncral character of the 
scenery is niodilied by o.'cleu.sii o natural woods of 
bn/icl. The mountains in the noighbourliood rise 
to tlie lieight of mom than 2000 feet. Locligoil- 
head is a favouritu suninier u-atering-plaeo. It 
may be visited by steamers from Greenock (20 
miles), and has conueetion by coach with Inver- 
aray. 

Goitre ( Fv. ), or BiioNCiiotim.K, the name applied 
to any enlargement of the Thyroid Gland (((.v.) 
which is not either inlhunmatory or cancerous. The 
commonest and most iiiterosling form of the disease 
is that ■which is endnnuc in certain distiicLs, par- 
ticularly in iiicmntainouh regions— e.o. amou" the 
Alps, llio Himalayas (as at Darjeeling), and the 
Andes. In Britain it is most oBun mot with in 
Bei'byshire, and hence imiuilarly called ‘Derby- 
sliiie neck ; ’ but even there it is uoL common, in 
some villages among the Alps all the inhabitants 
wiiliout e.vception are allected. Eudomie goitre is 
often associated in the same districts and the .same 
families with Gretinisni (q.v.). Nunioro ns theories 
Iiave been advanced to account for it ; it has been 
attributed to damp climate, snow-water, water witli 
e.vcess of lime or of magnesia, bad feeding, bad 
ventilation, and many otliev iulluences. But no one 
of these alleged causes is present in marked degree 
in all allected localities : it seems piobablo that 
various dill'erent combiiiatioiis of causes .are capable 
of producing a siinilar ell'cet on the thyroid. 

Sporadic eases of goitre, imlistingiiisliable as 
regards the swelling from the endeniie form, except 
that they do not attain such a large size, occur m 
all parts of the world. In either ease, the enlarge- 
ment may affect all the tissues of the gland 
equally, or may have its chief soat in the blood- 
vessels or the ilbrons tissue, or may be imieli 
exaggerated by the formation of Cysts (q.v.) in Liio 
gland. In that form called JExopIdhalmir goitre, 
or Gaaves’.s disease, after its first dcscriber, the 
thyroid enlargement is vascular and ])ulsating, and 
is associated with protrusion of the eyes, rapid 
action of the heart, &c., and is cleg.i'ly only one 
sympLoni of a wide disturbance of the neiTous 
system. 

In other forms of goitre the tumour produces as a 
rule no obvious ill effects, except the inconvenience 
arising from its .size, for it may be so large as to 
hang down upon tlie bieimt, or even to adroit of being 
thrown over the shoulder, In some few cases. 


however, where it does not jirojeot so much for- 
ward, it is apt to pic.s.s upon the wind])ipe, einhar- 
rnb,sing the respiration, and may ei'cn eau.se death 
in this way. 

Eiidemie goitre may usually he cured or checked 
by removal at an early stage of the uialady to an 
imaltccted district and more healthy siu roundings. 
Where this is not practicable, and in sponulic 
cases, iodine is tliu favoiirile remedy, both applied 
locally and adniini.stoied internally ; hut no method 
is nniformly or ceitainly snccessful in thorednotiou 
of the enlargeunent. in bad case.s tbu gland 1ms 
fiequontly been removed; but the evil lesults 
which aro now known often to follow (,seo Myxih- 
liKMA) have made surgeons, dining late years, 
most unwilling to iindeilake tlie operation, itself 
a serious one. Rartial removal i.s not open to 
the .same objeetiiiii ; nor is dii'ision of tlie tniiiour 
in the iiiiiblle line witliouL renioviil. Both these 
i)roceoding.s Hometimes give great relief, and may 
lie follmied bj- Hliiiiikiiig of the reiiiaiiiing gliuill 
siibstanco. Hoe W. Robinaon, Endanic U oil re or 
'J'hi/rcocelc ( 18.S8 ). 

^Golchikil, a small port at the nimrtli of the 
Veiiisei (q.v.). 

GoU'OIlila, lui extensive fortress of the Niram, 
.sitirated on a ginrrite ridge, 7 miles W. of Hyder- 
abad. lir its iiiiiiiediatu neiglibortrliood are the 
ruins of an luieient city, once the niotropolis of the 
jioworfiil kingdom of Goleiinda, wbiidi leaelieil its 
Iieiglit at the, eliwe of tlio Kith eeiitnry, and endined 
till 1087. The idaco itsidf is still striing ; but it is 
eonmratrded willnrr breacliing-Tango by tlio yet 
solid mansoleums of its foriner siivorcigns, about (iOO 
yards dislant. The foi L is lield by a sniall gaiTismi 
from Ilydoraliad, and serves as tire Nizam’s 
timsury, and al.so as a state iirison. Golciiiida 
is proverbially fanions for ils dianioirds ; Imt, in 
trirtli, tliey were niciLdy cut and polisliod liero. 
See DlymoNIi, 

Gold( .symbol An, atomic weiglit JOli) is periiaps 
the most widely and niiiviir.sally songlit priiihu't of 
tire earth’s crust. In tlio very earliest writings 
which have come down to ns gold i.s mentiimeil us 
an object of niim's search, and as a cmmiiodity iif 
extreme value for iiuvpesus of adorunient and as 
a mediirm of e.xcliaiige. 'J'lie iiiiporlaiiee wliielr 
it po.ssessed in aneient times has eortainly not 
lesseiiod in our day. AVitliont the enornioiis 
siijiplies of gold pr'iiiltteed at about the time wliutr 
the sleaiir-engine was being briiiiglit into jiraetical 
use it i.s diibenlt to imagine liew our conrinoree 
could have attained its )ii'usoirt jiropovtiinrs ; and 
lurt for the ritslr of rmniigrmils to Lire gold-liolds in 
the begiiinitrg of the second half of tliis eontiiiy 
Airstralia might have remained a mere eonvict 
sotUeirionl, and (’alifonria have boeenie but a 
granary and idiioyard. 

On the .score of goograplrieal distvibrrtion, gold 
rnnst bo deoriied a eiimmou metal, as eomrrroir as 
eopper, load, or .silver, and far niore eouiiiion than 
rriekel, eobalt, platinnrn, and many oLlnirs. 
Tlicorists have pre\uniiidod curious I'liles fur the 
oceurreirco of gold on certain lines and bells, u'liicb 
have 11(1 exislenco but in tboir ou'ii fancy. Seaieely 
a country but has rewarded a systeniatie sear’cli for 
gold, tliiiugh simie are more richly endowed than 
others, and discoveries are not alway.s made with 
the sainc facility. , The old prejudices, udiicli made 
iiicu associate gold only witli certain localities, 
hindered the doveliqimiint of a most proniisiug 
industry even williiii the British slioros, Des]iite 
the alnuidairt traces of ancient Roman and ether 
workings, the wold-mines of Wales were long^ 
I'egarded as myiliical ; but ri'ceiit extended exploit- 
ation lias proved Llieiii to be anioiig the richest 
known. Tliis is nutably the ease in the Dolgelly 
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where conf.itleniblo gold oeem-s, hoth in 
allnvial graveln and in well-formed quartz veins, 
traveling the Lower Silurian Lingula beds and 
the intruded diahasie rocks called ‘ greenstone ’ in 
the Geological Survey. A peculiarity of the vein-s 
is the common association of magnesian minerals. 
The gold i.s about 20 or '21 carat fine, and often 
show's traces of iron sesquioxide. So long ago as 
18C)1 some £10,000 worth of gold per annum was 
taken out of the CTogan mine by imperfect 
methods. Some samples have allbrded 40 to 60 
ounces per ton — a mo.st remarkable yield. There 
are prid)ahly many veins still awaiting discovery. 

To quote another European example, Hungary 
all'orded the liomaii conqueror fabulous riches, 
and will yet produce untold wealth, when 
the capitalist shall conde.scend to look so near 
home. Statistics concerning the annual gold 
output of the world are for many reason.s only 
approximately correct. In coimtides where a 
royalty is payable on the gold mined ‘returns’ 
are sure to he much below the actual yield; while 
in uncivilised lands no record Ls kept. Therefore it 
is not easy to arrive at a computaluiii of the yearly 
]iroduction. But it is certain that tlie tendency 
umv i.s toward a decline rather than the contrary. 
This is due to the fact that the enormous placer 
deposits of many regions have been to a great 
degree worked out ; and, though vein-mining has 
been extended ns the placers failed, the extraction 
of gold from the vciii-stufl' i.s a .slower and more 
costly operation, lerpiirirg a larger u.xpomliture of 
capital and emplovmg move labour. Thus, the 
great yields obtained lietweeu 1850 ami 1870, 
reaching ,30 to 40 million pound, s sterling annually, 
were the result of extensive placer operations that 
have uow ceased, and recent ligures would show 
not more than 15 to 20 millions as the yearly pro- 
duct. A calculation was made in 1881 that the 
total gold extracted up to that date had been over 
10,000 tons, with a value of about l.'iOO millions 
sterling. California, to the end of 1888, was 
reckoned to have atlorded over 200 million pounds’ 
worth, and this ligure is e.xoeeded by the Australian 
colony of Victoria. In round numbers, the present 
yield of the chief countries furnishing gold is com- 
puted as follows ; United Btatos, 6.} million.s ; Aus- 
tralasia, 5;^; llussia, 5.^ ()irobably a very low esti- 
mate, and one that will he much increased when 
the auriferous veins come to be worked); South 
Americ.an States, U ; other countries, 11 (of 
which Hungary contributes J million] ; total, 20^ 
millions sterling. Por the appreciation of gold, 
see Bijietallis.m. 

Geologically, as well as geographically, gold is 
widely dispersed. The early geologists propounded 
theories eoucerning the age of gold deposits which 
did as much to retard the developinoiit of gold- 
mining as to promote it ; for while they indicated 
certain formations as being probably auriferous, 
and drew attention to them, they, on very slight 
grounds, pronounced other foriiiatioiis to be posi- 
tively non -auriferous, and thus dissuaded prospec- 
tors from studying beds which almost accidentally 
have been found to he rich in gold over enormous 
areas and to groat de]jih8. In the light of modern 
explorations it would he unsafe to .say that any 
formation must « priori bo harroii of gold, On the 
contrary, its jiresauce may be always anticiiiated, if 
not in workably paying quantity, until its absence 
has been proved. 

The origin of gold-hearing mineral veins is 
inseparably connected with that vexed question, 
the origin of mineral veins generally (see OuE- 
DEi'fisri’s). SiiHicB it to say here in brief that, 
while one class of geologists ascribe it exclu- 
•sively to igneous ageircie.s, another class as stoutly 
defend a theory of aqueous solution. It is not 


unreasonable to suppose that the truth lies between 
the t>vo parties — that some deposits are due to 
diitonie and otlier.s to aqueou-s origin. Gold lia.s 
leeii found and worked in rocks of unilonhted 
igneous migin and of primary age. It has also 
heen found in the interstices of a lava ejected 
•nitliin historic times. On the other hand, its 
presence has been ]in)ved in tlie water of the seas 
.surrounding the Biilisli l.slaiuls, and in the depo.sit 
formed by hot sjiritigs now in activity. Speaking' 
hroailly, a gold deposit may he of any geological 
age, from that of the oldest recks to that of recks 
still in coniss of formation. But hitherto its 
pre.senee in notable quantit 3 ' lias been chiefly 
proved in connection with ceitain formations. 
Taking the .sedimentaiy rocks in chronological 
order, the chief auiifernu.s regions may be classilleil 
as follows ; Motamorjiliic rocks aflbul the chief 
gohl-snjqilios of Nevada, South Dakota, Siberia, 
Haj-li, India, Japan, and New Caledonia. Lauren- 
tian roek-s .are auriferous in West Africa, Brazil, 
and Canada ; Cambiian in Nova Scotia and Brazil. 
Silurian is the great gold formation of Australia, 
and ligure.s in New Zealand, French Guiana, and 
the Andes. Devonian age is ascribed to some of 
the gold of C’ornrvall, Siberia, and Australia. Tlie 
coal-measures of Queensland, partly of Carbon- 
iferous and jiartlj' of Peimiau age, enclose the 
Gympie goldlield ; and some of the gold hods of 
New Zealand, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New 
Mexico, Ladakh, India, New South Wales, and 
Somersetsliire are of Carbonifei'ous age. The 
Jurassic formation has not proved of much im- 
portimee, but ntlbrds some gold in Europe and 
Mexico. Triassio rocks are abundantly gold- 
yielding in California and Mexico. Chalk is prob- 
ably as little associated with gold in men’s 
minds as is coal, yet the Cretaceous rocks of 
California, Dakota, New Zealand, Queensland, 
Afg'hanislau, and Hungary afl'ord large supplies of 
the pi'ecious metal. 'I'lie Tertiary gravels of the 
western states of America and of rVustralasia have 
been the source of tlie enormous Yields of placer 
gold from those countries, and embrace thousands 
of square niile.s of Miocene, Pliocene, and Po,st- 
jiliocene beds re.Milting from the erosion and 
disiutegiution of the gold-carrying veins of the 
older rocks. 

Uf the igneous rocks with which gold ri associated, 
diorites hold a foremost place in Hungary, Nevada, 
New Bouth Wales, Victoiia, Queensland, South 
America, Italy, the Urals, India, Turke.stan, New 
Guinea, ami New Zealand. Granite, syenite, and 
gneiss are auiiferous in Colorado. ITi'ginia, Carolina, 
South America, Canada, Australia, Turkestan, 
Asia Minor, Hungary, and Siberia. Porphyritic 
rocks earrv some of the gold of tinecnsland, 
Victoria, ilew Zealand, Borneo, and South 
America. The serpentine.s of (.Jueensland and 
Newfoundland have yielded gold ; while the 
trachytes of New Zealand, Dakota, Mexico, 
Queensland, and Hungary are imporLant gold- 
carriei's. 

By far the most common matrix of vein-gold is 
quartz or .silica, but it hs not the onh’ one. To pass 
hj' the metals and metallic ore.s 'witii which gold is 
found (hecause it will he more oonvonient to deal 
w'ith them 'ivhen siieaking of the treatment 
necessary to release the gold), there are several 
other minerals which serve as an envelope for the 
precious metal. Chief among them is lime. Some 
of the best mines of New Soutli Wales are in 
calcareous veins. Sundry gold reefs in Queensland, 
New' South Wales, Victoria, and Bohemia are full 
of calcite. Dolomite occurs in Californian and 
Manitoban mines ; and aiiatite, aragonite, gj’psuni, 
selenite, and ciystalline limestone have all proved 
auriferous, wdiile in some cases neighbouring quartz 
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has been barren. Felhpar in Colorado and felsite 
inagncbian wlate in Newfoundland carry gold. 

The pliy.sical condition, s under which gold occuin 
are extremely variable. Popularly .speaking, the 
most familiar form is the ‘nugget,’ or .shapele.sa 
mass of appreeialde .si;!c. These, however, con- 
.stilute in the aggregate lint a small proportion of 
the gold yielded by any Held, and were mnclj more 
eoinmon in tiie early days of placer-mining in 
Califoi Ilia and Australia than they are now. The 
largest e\’er found, the Welcome Nugget, discovered 
in iS38 at Bakery Hill, Callaiat, weighed 2217 oz. 
16 dwt., and sold for .C10,fl00, whilst not a few 
have exceeded 1000 onnoes. The origin^ of tlicse 
large nuggets has been a subject for discussion. 
Like all placer or allin ial gold, tliey have heeii 
ill part at least derived from the auriferous veins 
tiaversing the rook.s whose disintegration fur- 
nished the material forming tlie gravel beds iii 
wliioh tile nuggets are found. But no maas of gold 
has ever been discoveied in a vein equal in size to 
nuiny of tile nuggets nueaithed from tim gravels. 
Hence lias ari.seii a tlieovy that in tlie couise of 
ages miggot.s liave ‘grown’ in tlie gravels — that 
is to say, nodular fiagiuoiits of gold liave gradually 
accumulated and attached to tliein.selves smaller 
fiagmuiits with whieli they came in contact, and 
jieiTiap.s helped to cause the re-depo.sitioii of gold 
held in suspension or .solution by miiioral waters 
wliioli have iieroolated through the .siiperincumheiit 
mass of gravel. Hold nuggets have been avtilicially 
foriiiod ill the laboratory by docomiiosiiig solutions 
of tlie eliloiide or sulphide. In the eaiiie.st expori- 
iiieiits (irgatiio matter u'as added to oUeot the 
deooiiiposibion— c.g. a piece of wood ; but it has 
been found that the presence of organic matter is 
by 110 iiicatis necessary, and that fragments of 
pyrites and other miiiGral bodies emiimon in 
auriferous formation.s are very siiilablo nuclei on 
■wliioli the gold accumulates in a eoncretionary 
state, resoiiibliiig natural miggets. 

The more couinion form of alluvial gold is us 
grains, or scale, s, or dust, varying in size from tliat 
of ordinary gunpowder to a iiiiiiuteiioss that is 
invisible to the iiiikod eye. Sometimes indeed the 
piartieles aie so small that they are known as 
‘ paint ’ gold, forming a scarcely perceptililo coal- 
ing on fragments of ruck. M'lien the gold is very 
line or in very thin scale.s mueli of it is lost in the 
ordinary processes for treating gravels, liy reason 
of the fact that it will actually lloat on water for a 
ooiisideralile di.slaiice. 

Vein-gold is often crystalline in structure, the 
eleiueutavy foriu being cubical. In some localities 
too, notably in Hungary, it assnmos iiiost beautiful 
leaf-like forms, such fetching a high price among 
collectors for mineral cahiiiets. In the ores of 
other metals, such as piy rites, galena, &c., gold 
very conmionly occurs as an accessory, lint cannot 
he rletected except by as.say. Wlietker, as in all 
other cases, the gold exists in the native .state in 
■sneli ores is open to some doubt. It is never found 
ali.solutely jmre ; some .silver is always present as 
an alloy, and occasionally also bismuth, leail, and 
tellurium. 

From what has been already said it will be 
evident that gold-mining iiiu.st be an indu.stry 
pre.seiitiiig several distinct phases. These may ho 
olas.scd as alluvial iiiining, vein-mining, and the 
treiitiiient of auriferous ores. 

Ill alluvial mining natural agencies, such ns fro,sl, 
rain, i!tc., have, in the course of centuries, jier- 
foriiied the arduous tnsk.s of breaking up the matrix 
which held the gold, and washing away much of 
the valnelcs.s material, leaving the gold eoncenfcratod 
into a limited area by virtue of its great sirecific 
gravity. Hence it i.s never safe to assume that the 
portion of the vein.s remaining ns such will yield 


anything like so great an equivalent of gold as the 
alluvials formed from the portion wliicli has been 
disintegrated. A.s water lias heen the chief ( but not 
the only) agent in distributing the gold and gravel 
constituting: alluvial diggings or placers, the banks 
and beds of running streams in the nemhboiuiiood 
of auriferou.s veins are likely .spiots for tlie prospec- 
tor, who liiuls in the llowing water of the stream 
the means of separating the heai’y grains of gold 
from the much lighter piarticles of rock, sand, and 
mud. Ufteii the brook is made to yield the gold it 
transporl.s iiy the siiiipile expedient of placing in it 
obstacles u'liicli vvill arrest the gold without ob- 
slnicting the lighter matters. Ja, son’s golden Ileece 
was probalily a sheepskin which had been pegged 
down ill the current of the Pliasis till a quantity of 
gold grains had become entangled among the wool. 
To this day the Haiiio practice is followed with 
ox-liuies in Brazil, and with .sheepskins in Ladakh, 
Savoy, and lluiigary. 'This may lie deuiiiod the 
.siiiipiost form of ‘alluvial iniiiiiig'.’ If the gold 
de|iosited ill holes and beliiiul bars in the bed of the 
stream is to bo recfwercil, greater preparations are 
needed. Fitlier tlie river-bed iiiii.st be dredged liy 
floating drudgei.s, worlced by the .stream or other- 
wise ; or tlie giavcl must lie dug out for washing 
wliilo the bed is left dry in hot weatlier ; or the 
river must ho dii’crted into aiiotlier eliaiiiuil (natural 
or artilieial) whilst its bod is being htripjiod. The 
first-naincd method is best adapted to largo volumes 
of water, hut prohuhly is least produetive of gold, 
passing over iiiiieh tliat is luiriud in crevices in the 
solid bed-rock. 'Tlie Heeond iilan is aiiplicalile only 
to Hiiiall streams, and eiitails nnieli labour. 'I’ho 
third is most ellieieiit, but very liablo to serious 
iiitorferoneu by Hoods, which entail a heavy loss 
of plant. 

In seavehing for phu'er.s it is neoes.sary to bear iu 
mind tliat the walereiiiirseH of the ooimLry have not 
always ilowed in the eliannels they now occupy. 
During tlie long periods of geological time many 
and vast changes liave lakon place in the contour 
of the earth’, s hurl'ace. llcnco it is not an uiiomii- 
111011 civcuiiislaiice to lind beils of auriferous gravel 
occupying the siiiiiniits of hills, whieli must, at tlie 
time the dciiosit was made, have lepruhented the 
cmir.se of a stream. In the same way the remiiiiis 
of riverino acciinmlatioiis arc found foriiiiiig ‘ ter- 
races ’ or ‘ honohus ’ on the Hanks of liillH. Lacus- 
trine beds may similarly occur at altitudes fur 
above the reach of any o.xistiiig stream, having boon 
the work of rivers long since ]iiissed away. 

So far, accoiniL has been taken only ' of gravels 
lying piractically within view'. But iu many in- 
stances an onorinously thick covering of mure 
recently distributed uialorial, resulting from the 
denudation of nun-auriferous rocks, hides the earlier 
gravel, which is auriferous. Hueli a plieiiomonon 
was not Husiieeted until the first iiistaiiee of tlie 
kind was diseovered by some miners who, in follow- 
ing a gravel patch formed by an existing water- 
course, w'oro led to burrow' into tlio side of the 
adjacent hill, under which the golden ground con- 
tinued to he found, and then num realised that 
the iiiodern stream W'as only redistrilmling tlie 
rich accnninlation made by a river lieloiiging to a 
system that had ceased to exist. As prospecting 
extended and beeamo a subject for seiuntillc htinly, 
such instances rapidly luultipliud, and to tlie.so ‘ deep 
leads’ or ‘dead rivers ’ is due the bulk _ of the 
jilacer gold found iu Australasia and California. 
Generally the w'ator.slieds in the exfciiiot system run 
at right angles to the ]!rcseut, so that operations 
often exieinl uiulor luodern hill-ranges. A more 
sniqivisiug (lisoovoiy w'us that many of the ancient 
river-lietls had been filled up by fhnv.s of voloaiiio 
rook, and iu nut a few cases several streams of 
molten matter liad at varying intervals displaced 
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the river, wliioli afterwards resumed its coni-se aiul 
its liabit.s, so tli.'it the extraordinary feature is 
encountered of several .suiierposed beds of aurifer- 
ous I’rnvel alternating with layers of lava. 

iViiotlier form of alluvial digging occurs in 
AVestern America and New Zealand, where the .sea 
wa.she.s up auriferous sand.s. These are known as 
‘ ocean placers ’ or ‘ lieacli diggings,’ and are of 
luiiior importance. 

Whilst most placers have heeu formed hy flowing 
water, some owe their origin to the action of ice, 
and are really glacial morames. Others are attrib- 
uted to the elteots of repeated frost and thaw in 
decomposing the roeks and causing rearrangement 
of the eompouent parts. Yet another class of 
depo.sits is snpposed to have heon accnmnlated 
by an outpouring of volcanio mud. And, linally, 
experts declare that some of the rich banket beds 
of the Trans\'aal beeanie auriferous by the inliltva- 
tion of water eoutaiuiug a minute proportion of 
gold in solution. 

In all oases the recovery of alluvial gold is in 
principle remarkably simple. It depends on the 
fact that the gold is about seven times as heavy, 
hulk for bulk, as the niatei'ial 
forming the mass of the depcrsit. 

The medium for elt'ectiug the 
separation is water in motion. 

Thu ^ apparatus iu which it ia 
applied may he a ‘pan,’ a 
‘cradle,’ or a ‘tom,’ for opera- 
tions on a very small scale, or a 
‘.sluice,’ which may be a pa\'ed 
ditch or a wooden ‘Hume’ of 
great length, for largo oiieratious. 

The iiwdus o/ientnUi is the same 
in all : Howing water removes 
the earthy matters, while obstruc- 
tions of various kinds arrest the 
metal. As a rule it is more 
advantageous to conduot the 
water to the material than to 
carry the material to water. In 
many cases a stream of water, 
conveyed by mean.s of pipes, and 
acting under the inlhieuoe of con- 
siderable pressure, ia utilised for 
romoving as well as washing the 
depo.sit. This method is kuo\vn 
as ‘ piping ’ nr ‘ hydraulicing ' in 
America, where it has been eluolly 
developed, hut is now forbidden 
in many localities, because the 
enonuous masses of earth rvashcd 
tlu’oiigh the sluice.s liavo .silted 
tijr rivers and harbours, and caii.sed iinnien.so loss 
to the am'icultural interest by burying the rich 
riverside lands under a deposit that will ho .sterile 
for many years to come. The plan iiermits of 
very economical working in large cjuantities, hut 
is extremely wasteful of gold. The water-supply 
is of paramount importance, and has led to the 
construction of reservoirs and conduits, at very 
heavy cost, which in many places will have a per- 
maiient value long after gold -.sluicing has ceased. 
Tliese large water-supply works are often in the 
hands of distinct parties from the miners, the 
latter puroliasing tne water they use. To give 
an example of the results attained in alluvial 
mining, it may be mentioned that in a three- 
months’ working in one Victorian district in 1SS8 
over 33,500 tons of wa.sli-dirt were treated for an 
average yield of 18^ grains of gold per ton, or say, 
one part in 700,000. AVhere water cannot he ob- 
tained recourse is had to a fanning or winnowing 
prooess for separating the gold from the sand, which, 
however, is less efficacious. 

Vein-mining for gold dillers but little from work- 


ing any other kind of metalliferous lode. AThen the 
vein-stuff has been raised it is reduced to a pulveru- 
lent condition, to liberate the gold from the gaiigue. 
In some eases masting is first resorted to. This 
causes friability, and facilitate.s the .snhseqiiont 
comminution. AA’hen the gold is in a very line 
state, too, it helps it to agglomerate. But if any 
pyrites is pie.sent the effect is most detrimental, 
the gold becoming coated with a film of sulphur or 
a glazing of iron oxide. The powdeiing of the vein- 
stuff is usually performed in stamp batteries, which 
consist of a number of falling liamnier.s. AA’bile 
simple in piinciple, the apparatus is complicated in 
its working parts, and is probably destined to give 
way to the improved forms of crusliing-volls and 
centrifugal roller mills, which are le.ss costly, 
simpler, more efficient, and do not flatten the gold 
particles so nmeh. One of the most effective is 
that hy Jordan. AVhen the vein-stuff' has been 
reduced to powder, it is akin to alluvial wash-dirt, 
and demands the same or similar contrivances for 
arresting the liberated gold and releasing the tail- 
ings — i.e. mercuiw troughs, amalgamated plates, 
blanket strakes, cvc. ; but, in addition, provision is 


made for catching the other metalliferous oonstitu- 
enfcs, such as pyrites, which almost always carry 
a valuable percentage of gold. Tliese pyritas or 
‘ .sulphurets ’ are cleansed by concentration in vari- 
ous kinds of apparatus, all depending on tlie greater 
.specific gravity of the portion sought to he saved. 

Of the metals and minerals with which gold is 
found intimately associated in nature are the fol- 
lowing : antimony, arsenic, hismuUi, cobalt, copper, 
iridium, iron, lead, niangatieso, nickel, osmium, 
palladium, platmum, selenium, silver, tellurium, 
tungsten, vanadium, and zinc, often as aii alloy iu 
the case of palladium, platinum, selenium, silver 
(always), and tellurium. The methods of sepaiation 
vary with the nature of the ore and the conditions 
of the locality. In the case of sulphides of some 
of tho base jijetals the sulphur can he oxidised by 
huming in suitable kilns, so as to afford sulphurous 
or sulpmxrio acid, leaving the gold and other inelals 
in the ‘cinders,’ whence they can be recovered hy 
solution. AA’here the base metal is volatile it may 
he obtained hy condensing the fumes. To get rid of 
the .sulj)lmr and arsenic in the ore (with or xvithout 
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utilibiiig tlieiii) is guiierally llie lirsfc htf']!, .md 
is most coiiiiiiouly perfonnuil in some kind of fur- 
nace. Tliis done, the ‘ sweet ’ cinders iU'B.suly'ected 
til tlie action of clilorino, wliicli forms ii wdnide 
chloiiile with tlic gold, easily hejiarahle hy washing 
■n itli n-.iter. There are m.my ^^'ay.s of eliectinc this, 
some htniig tlie snhjocts of patent rights, for wliich 
very largo sums have heen injudicionsly paid by 
tlie' liritisli puhlie. Soinetlines the washing and 
chlorination ai'e conihined in one operation hy 
jilaeing salt in the fnrnaoe ; lint in many cases this 
lias led to enormous loss of gold hy volatilisation. 
This question is too eomplicatud for di.sciissiou 
here, hut may he studied in Lock’s iViayitvd (tokl 
Minimj (18S1)), v Inch contains also a complete 
hihliogiaphy of the subject. 

The most important jihy.sical and chemical 
piopertios of gold am as follow : Tn nialleahilily 
it stands (ir.st of the metals, and its ductility is 
lemaikahle, hence it may ho heateu into leaves 
not ovceediug' ..',,,‘17101 “f thick, and ipiitc 

tiansluoent, and 1 giain in weight may he m.ide 
to cover ,3(i square inches of surtacc, or drawn into 
a wire 500 feet hiiig. I Is specilic giavity is ahont 
19'2 when fused, or U)’4 when hammeiod, heing 
less than jilatimim and iiidium. Its eohmr ami 
lustre, in the concrete form are sullic.ionlly familiar, 
hut when thrown down from snlntion in a miimte 
state of diiision it a]qiuars brown, anil seen hy 
(ransmittod light while held in .suspension the 
atoms cihihit a j^invple lint, as also when it is 
vulalilisud. In softness it appriiachc.s load, and in 
tenacity it ranks lielow iron, platinum, eoppi'r, and 
silver; yet a wire only of an inch thick will 
support iol) Ih. It is an oxeeUent coudnetor of 
heat and electricity. Its fnsing-point is 2010’ hy 
ll.inielis pyrometer. 'When pure it is diU’icult of 
Volatilisation, requiring the iuLon.se heat of an oxy- 
hydrogen llame, or a strong elecLrio current. It 
was lung thought to be iiractically non-volatile in 
the Jieat of an ordinary furnace ; lint, as has liocn 
already stated, under certain conditionM it is very 
readily vaporised, and immeiisu lu.saea have been 
incurred in conseiiueiu'e. 

Ifaviii;' hut Utile allinity for oxygen, gold i.s not 
aireeled by exposure to the air ; but two oxides 
niay he formed artiliehilly — the protoxide, AuU, 
by deeomposing gold [iriiUichlorido with a [lotassic 
solution, and a torii.xidu, AntL, or auric acid liy 
boiling tcrchloride with nuigno.sia or earlmnate of 
.soda. Silica, on the oilier hand, atlacks it with 
avidity, forming a silicate which is extremely iii- 
.solulile in water, lint deeomiio.ses with ago. Snl- 
pluiretted hydrogen comhluus with gold at ordinary 
teinporaturcs to form a sulphide, wliieh is solnlilc 
in alkaline snlphides, ami slightly so in pnre water. 
A bisulphide is obtained by jiassing Hulphnretted 
hydrogen through a cold solution of torehloride ; 
and a double sulphide of gold and ]iotash is pni- 
dnceil liy heating gold in a very I’mo slate with 
snliihur and earhouale of potash, cmistitutiiig the 
porcelain gliding known as ‘ liurgos lustre.’ (told 
IS all'ecteil liy solenic acid, and is dissolved hy 
iodine and hy liypixsiiliihito of .soila. ft is not 
all'ceted hy alkalies, nor liy hydrochloric, nitric, or 
snlphnriu acid alone; lint' is rapidly dissolved hy 
aqua regia (nitro-liydrochloric acid), and liy any 
hiilisliuice liberating oliloiine. Two eldoridus are 
known : a proto salt, AiiL'l, anil a ter salt, An 
(Jl|, the latter fiirniing reildihli-yollow .solutions 
witli water, ether, and alcohol, (hild is volatile 
in the jiresence ol chlorine at all temperatures he- 
tiveeii liiiiling water and white heat, and cannot ha 
recovered hy condensation, hut only by decomposi- 
tion Ilf the volatile eliloride. tlolil chloride .and 
suljihide remain in solntion in iire.sence of excess 
of sulphuretted hvdrogeu and an alkaline carbonate, 
the gold gradually depositing as the carlionic acid 


escajies. Oold solntinns are piecipitateil hy oxidie 
tartaric, eitric, anil ntlier organic acids also hy 
wood, bark, cliareiial, and other organic maltcis 
the gold hoiiig thrown down in a pulveiuhint fom,’ 
and rceovcralile by Imriiing. (iold is also piecipi- 
tated hy iron sulphate, and hy sulidinr dioxide 
ill the iiresenoe of water, as a metallic powder; 
further, by copper suipblde, which, when converted 
into siilpliato, yields the gold in a nielallie slate 
highly favoinahle lor collecting. Mineral snl- 
pliiile.s (e.g. iiyrites) decom[iosc gold solutions, 
luid collect the gold in a eohoient form ; tliov 
similarly attack gold ehloride volatilised in the 
roasting tiii'iiace, and absorli it. 

I iold forms manv niloys wilh other metals. 
Those oeeiiriing in natnie have been aheady 
luontiiiiied ; their iniiiortniice is I'ery small in- 
ihistiially. lint anollior alloy, that witli copper, 
is of prominent value, being the basis of gold 
ciiiiiage.s. T’he adndxtni’e of copper lessen.s the 
density, hut iiici eases the hardness and fusibility 
of the alloy, renileiing it belter sniteil to the 
purpose. 'The priipiii Lion of eoppei in standard 
gohl coin varies, heing H'M.’l jier cent, in tlieat 
llrit.ain, ami IDiiereeiit. in Kr, nice anil the United 
States. In tlieat Ihitain, siuee IKKi, gold is the 
only legal lender fur sums above forty shillings; 
in many oilier eimnli ii's gold coin is latterly com- 
ing into extoiiileil u.se wlieie fornieidy siher only 
was employeil. 'I’lie market piice of gold linllioii 
varies with its purity ; \iutu gold (‘24 caiat) is 
worth Cl, -Is. lll.il. jier o/., while '22 carat fetches 
only Cd, 17.S. lO'.il, and 20 eai'at Cl), Ids. D.Jil, (see 
JiiMii'Mid.i.sM, ( 'uiiiiUNi'V, Mdniov). The" reiiili- 
ness with which gohl alln.Ns with mercuiy is very 
largely ntilisoil in eiillceling the scattered fi'agnieiits 
of the preeioiis nii'lal, in treiiling auiiferoiis sands 
and rocks, and, on a smaller scale, in gilding. 
'I'he conditiims governing )iei'fect ainalgainatiiin 
of crude gold ilemaml mosl minute attention from 
the iniiior. 'i'lie fancilnl alloy.s of gold made by 
jcwelloiH are cliielly ; 

Uetl gtild — 7.1 lulls tim sold -I' en pfu’tfl eiipiii'i'. 

Ileml Ic.il gold.. = 711 ,, ir I, -SCO n hilvur. 

llteea gold. .. — 70 n e n -I Cfi 11 ir 

W.ltelgieeugiilii i on I, II II -1 .10 II II 

nine gol'l 7=71 11 11 ii -j *25 n min, 

.See Ar.oiiv.s, AiM.vi.o.vm 1 also Ass.iy, Metal- 
LirgciV, MlNlNii. (hild may ami often does cost 
more to jirodnei' than il is woith. In Vietoria, 
where it is economically woi ked, the total average 
of gold produced pei head of all engaged in 
gold-milling was in IHH7 only Ulli, 17s. 2d. ; so 
that tlio gold niiner’s wage may safely he set down 
as lower than those given in the eohmy for nmiiy 
other kinds of work. Aoiong iiotahle gold dis- 
covoi ies aro thosi' in California in KSIH; Australia 
(New South Wale.s and i’icloria) in 18,11; IhiUsh 
(Joliinihia, LS.'iiS; New Zisilanil and Nova Scotia in 
bSlil ; South Africa (Transvaal) and Sntlierhuul- 
, shire, bSfiS; West .Australia, 1,H7(); South Australia, 
l8Wi; Wale'S, 1SH7. 

Fiihiuiititiiiij (fold is an extieinely explo'sive green 
powder made Iroin li'roxiile of gold and can.stic 
amiiioiiia. 

riir/dc of Gi.w/isvis a gold eonipouiid, described 
at I’lfiipr.H. 

JAwn/c (/old is a tin .sail (sei* Tin ). 

Gold, I'Uki 41 111 *' run t'miTii (jv, a name given, 
liecauso of the extravagant uiagnilicenec of the 
tents and uquijiagos, to the pdain at Ardres near 
Calais, wliero flenry A^'llf. met li'rancis I. of 
France, 7-‘2riLh June 1020. See Fit.VNius I., 
IllCNUV VI It. 

OoldJUI, torniorly a small town of SwiUerlaiul, 
ill the canton of Scliwyz, i.s momorahlo for its 
dcsti'uetion by a stupendous laiulHlip, 2d Sejiteiulier 
1806. In a lew minuLes not only tlokhui hut the 
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iieiylilioiu'iiig vill.ijjps of liii-sinyun, liotlieii, and 
Lod'ov/ wore overwlielineil, luul a jjart of tiie Lake 
of Lowuiz wail filled up, by the fall of the njiper 
slope of Mount liossbero. The valley is now a 
nild roelcy waste, overoronn with gi-ass and nioss. 
The village of Neu-lloldan, on the line of the iligi 
uiilway, consists of hiit a few liuiise--. 

<iiol<MK‘Jlter’S Skin, a very thin hut tonsil 
ineinhiTtiie prepared from the exteinal coat of the 
(M'cuin— a ]iavt of the great intestine — of the ox. 
It is drawn olf in lengths of 25 inches or more from 
the other coats, immersed in a weak solution of 
potash, and sciaped with a hlunt knife upon a 
hoard. After a .soaking in water, two of these 
jiieces are stretched upon a frame, dried, and then 
.separated hy a knife. Each skip is again li.xed 
vitli ,glne to a frame, and washed over with a solu- 
tion of alum. 'When dry it is next coated with 
lish-glue, and afterwards with white of egg'. The 
piece of iiiemhraiie is then cut into squate.s of 5 or 
51 inches. A giild-lieater’s munUl contains from 
900 to 050 of these sijuare.s, and to fiirnhsli this 
nearly 400 o.xen arc re(|uiieil. J!u.sides its applica- 
tion in gold-heating, tliis fine memhiane is u.sed in 
the dressing of .slight wounds. 

(xOhl-lieafiiliv is a very ancient art, having 
heeii practised frumaremote period among oriental 
nation, s. Gilding with leaf-gold is found on the 
eollitis of J'lgyiitian nmmmies, on .sojiie Uieek 
pottery \ases of as early a date as the 4th or 5th 
century ij.o., and on portions of the palaces of 
luieient Home. Beckmann slates that the German 
monk ThBo[iliilns, who appears to have lived at 
least as eaily as the 12tti cciitmy, deaeiihcs the 
prooess nearly as it is at piuseiit, tlie gold having 
heeii licaten between ]iarenment, which is piacLi- 
cally the same as the inodern muthud. Formerly 
the gold-beater’s art was largely jiractlsed in Flor- 
ence, hut in that city the pioduction of lino gold-leaf 
has greatly diminished duiing the latter half of the 
lillh century through French and German competi- 
tion, the latter eonntry especially now making large 
(piantities of an inr(’rior gold-leaf, Gold-heating is 
priietised in most of tlie'large towns of the United 
kingdom, hnt Louden is its chief centre. 

According to the shade of eoleur required gold is 
alloyed for heating either with .silver or copper or 
with hutli. The proportion of copper rarely exceed.s 
oiie-twentioth piart tliat of the gold, hut the (puau- 
tity of silver in the alloy is sometimes much 
larger. The ingot lieiiig prepared, it is rolled out 
into a lildioii inches wide, a 10-feet lerig'th of 
■tthieli M'oighs an onnee. This length of ribbon is 
then annealed and cut into about 75 jdeces of 
equal weight. Fouiierly these were jdaced be- 
tween leaves of vellum, hnt a Lough kind of jiajier 
is now used with a leaf of vellum at iiiteivals 
through the packet, ■which is from 8^ to 4 inches 
S(piare. The pile of hits of gold ribbon thus inter- 
leaved ia called a ‘cutcli,’ and this, having been 
placed upon a thick block of nuiihle about 9 inches 
s(|uaro, resting on a strong bench, is beaten with a 
liiimmcr weighing from 15 to 17 lb., till the pieces of 
gold extend to the size of the squares of the paper. 
The hammer rebounds liy the elasticity of the 
vellum, which saves or at least lessens the iahonr of 
lifting it. Each square of gold in the cutcli is now- 
taken out, cut into four jiieces, and placed hotwecii 
leaves of Gold-heater’s Skin (q.v.). This packet, 
termed a ‘ slinder,’ is beaten with a 9-lh. hammer 
for about two hours, or six times as long as in the 
first or cntoli boating. For the linal lieating the 
gokl leaves from the shoder arc again divided into 
four, and each piece placed between leaves of line 
gold-beater’s skin, about 950 of vvhieli form a 
packet termed a ‘mould.’ After four hours’ heat- 
ing with a 7-lb. hammer the gold-leaf in the inonld 


i.s of the thickness usually sidd, which averages the 
2S‘2, 000th part of an inch. Each skin of the mould 
is rubbed over uitli calcined g,\ psum to piei’ent the 
gold adhering to it. One giaiu of gold in the form 
of gold-leaf of the mdiiiary thickne.ss used in gihl- 
hig meiisures about 56 square inches, but it can he 
beaten out to the e.xtent of 75 square inclie.s. A 
grain of .silver can he beaten out to a still greater 
extent, hut the leaf would rciilly he thicker, since 
thl-s metal has not nearly the density of gold. 

An alloy cousisthig of H7 giains of gold, 2 of 
silver, and 1 of copper makes a leaf with a deep 
yellow cidour. A compound enntaining 4 grains 
of gold to 1 of siller gives a jiale-yellow leaf, hut 
as the proportion of silvei is le-seucd it becomes 
deeper in the jellnw. Been by tiansiiiitted light 
gold-leaf when only slightly alloyed ajipears gieen, 
Imt if it contains n large piopoitieii of silver its 
colour is i-inlet. For e.xteriial gilding, leaf made 
from pure g(dd is the best, as it doe.s not tiirnish hy 
atmosiiheric inllnences ; hut it is net so convenient 
for OKliiiary purpo.se.s. 

Goldbcig, a town of Prussian Bilesia, on llio 
Katzhacli, 13 miles hy rail WBIV. of Liegnitz. It 
owes both oiigiii and name to its former rich geld- 
niines ; snil'ered much from Mongols and Hussites, 
the Thirty Years’ AVar, the canqiaign of 1813, and 
linally horn great lires (lS()3-74); and now- lias 
manufactures of broadcloth, llannel, &'o. Pop. 
()73C. 

Coast, ^ a district of Guinea, on the 
wc.st coast of Africa, with an area of about 15,000 
square miles, or, inchuling the protected states, 
29,400 sipiare miles, ami (1880) an estimated popu- 
lation ol 1,426, -150. It extends hotweeii 5° W. and 
2° F. long., having the Slave Coast on the east 
and the Ivoqv Coast on the west, has a coast-line 
of some 350 miles, and reaches hack inland to 
(he eoidines of Aslianti and Dahomey, 50 miles 
from the Gulf of Guinea. IN shores aie low and 
swampy, and vei-y dillicnlt of ap])ioncli owing to 
the heavy surf which con-stiuitly heats upon them. 
From the lagoons of the coast the country lises 
gradually towauls the interior, and is fmiowed hy 
numeious small stieams. The prineijial products 
and exports of the district are palm kernels and 
oil, in(lia-nihher, gold-dust, ivory, and monkey 
.skin.s; hiit cocoa-nuts, copra, ooflee, Calaliar henns. 
corn, gi-ouiid-nuts, Guinea grains, ginger, cam- 
wood, gum copal, tohaeoo, and porcupine quills 
aie also produced. Gold is mined hy Europeans. 
The exports and iuqiorts each reach au annual 
value of about £360,0(10 or £370,000. The climate 
is veiy nuhealthy, the mean temperature 82“ F. 
Exeeid for the Freiieli .settlement of Assiiii, the 
wludo of the Gold Coast belongs to Great Britain, 
and is aduiinistei'ed hv a governor residing at 
Ghristianshorg, The inliahitairts are pure negroes, 
who are in most case.s governed hy their own 
chiefs. The largest town is Accra. 

ttoWen Age. See Acjk. 

doklcii Kectlc, the nanre popularly given to 
many niemhers of a genus of coieopter’orr.s insects, 
Chrysomela, and of a snh-taraily, Chiysoitreliitu', 
Irelengiiig to the teti'auiereus seetioir of the order. 
The body ia generally .short and convex, the arr- 
toiinre are shirplo and wide airart at the base ; some 
of the species arc destitute of vitigs. None are of 
large size, hut many are drstiiigrrislied hy their 
metallic .spleirdonr of coloitr. The finest species 
are tropical, hut some are found in Britain — e.g. 
the golden 0. refealin with purple stripes found err 
Sno-rvdou, and tire brassy-green C. jwUta and G. 
stajthyUa commonly foniul on nettles in spi-ing. In 
nortli teinjrerate countiies some of the ndnlt-s of tire 
autumnal brood sleep through the winter, awaken- 
ing in .spring to rejrroductive functions. Home of 
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them, 111 tlie lanal state, ooinmit ia\age& on the 
pioduoe of the held and ^aulen 

Golden Bull (Lat hidla aiijfift), 6,0 called 
fiom the tjOld case iii ivhich the seal attached to it 
lias enclosed, i\as an edict issued hy the Empcioi 
Ch.iiles IV in 1350 , luamly foi tlie pmpose of 
settling the law of impel lal elections See Geii 
trvw. Ell cions, Bull 

Golden-crested Wren (Jlu/ulus u utatiti,), 
a veiy heaiitifiil hud of the family Sjliiida, the 
smallest of Biitish hiids Its eiitiie lengtli is 
scaiccly tluee inches and a half Notuithataiid 
lUg Its English name, it is not leally a nien, hut 
this name continues in pomilai use latlici than 
Eegnlns and Kinglet, nliicli have hcen pioposed 
instead The golden ciested wieii is gieenish 
yellow on the iippei paits, the cheeks and tliioat 
Liayish white , the ciown featheis elongated, and 
foiming a Ijiiglit yellow eiost In its liihits it is 
inteimediite hetwocn the miu1)1cis and the tits 



Gulden oiostod Wicu {Hujulun umtatas) 


It paitionlaily afteots In woods It is not n:i 
toniiiion 111 Biitain, fiom tlie most sonthein to the 
most noitheiii paits, but maii> (omo also fumi 
moie noitlioin coniikics to spend thuwiiitci, and 
it IS on lOQoid that, iii Ootohoi lb22, tlionsaiids 
Meie diiveu on the coast of Noitlinmheiland <uid 
Duiham hy a seveio gale fiom the iioith oast. Tlie 
nest of this hud is suspended fiom (ho outenuost 
tings of a blanch of in, somo of tlwmi being iiitei 
1101 en witli it — Anothoi species (if njniuqiMn\), 
Mith iiioie 111 idly lod uicst, is sometimes found m 
Biitaiii, and species aie found in Asia and Noith 
Amei ica 

Goldcn-cye Fly [Ch i/wqia jpnla), also called 
Laceiving Fly, a nemopteions iiikocI, ooinmim in 
Biitam, pale gieeii, with long tin cad like an tunn.o, 
long gau/0 like wings, and liiilliant golden eyes 



Golden eye Tly ( Oh: j/sopa pei la) ■ 
a, cuLOoii , 6, tho saino inagmlkfl, o, ]»na, d, tlio t>n,m() 
niHgiiidGil iiud fieecl lioin acllituiig HubfatmicoH, t, liuiftcL 
InBGctj oii 1 blanch to which its eggs aic 'iLLaclictl 

Its flight IS feeble The length, fiom the lip of the 
antenna? to the tip of the wings, is almost an inch 


and a half, hnt the insect nithont nings and 
antenna is not moio than one thud of tins The 
female attaches hei eggs, in gionps of 12 oi IS, by 
long hail like stalks, to leaves oi tnigs, nheie they 
have been uiistaken foi fungi The lai\ i aie 
feiocious loid^iUo little animals, lough nith loiyv 
hails, to nliiili paiticlcs of lichen ni baik become 
attailied , the> aio callcil apin', Iioiis, and aie \eiy 
useful in the dost] lit lion of aphides, on winch they 
feed The pnpa is enclosed in a white silken 
cocoon, tiom which the fly is libeiated hy a hd 
The geiieial facts above stated lie also tiiie of 
anothei veiy coinmoii species (Ch vulqat 
delicate gieen insect, with a body about half an 
inch long The speties of Chiysopa omit a veiy 
disagieeahle odoni The neaily allied genus Ilpine 
lohius IS also ahuiidaiitly lepiesented in Biitain 
and elsevvheie 

Golden Fleece (E’l toisan d’oi), m Gieek 
tiadition, (he fleece of (ho lam t'hi j soinallns, the 
iccovciy of viliich was tho object of tho fanioiis 
expedition of tho Aigoinints (qv) Tho Golden 
lleeto has given its name to a cclchiated oulci 
of knighthood in Anstiiii and Sjiani, finuideil hy 
Philip 111, Duke of Ijiiif^iiiid) and the Ncthu 
lands, at Binges on tlie Ultli .laimaiy 1 (20, on the 
otcision of lusmanuigc with Isahclla, ihuightci of 
Kni„ .lolm I ol Poitiigal This onlin was insti 
tnted foi the piolcction of Ihe thiiuh, and the 
iltote was luohably issnmcd foi its cmhloiii ns 
much fiom being the mntinial ol the staple iiuuni 
factiuo of (he Low Connlucs as fioni its comieo 
turn with licioic tinus The numhci of the knights 
was thiifcy-ono, and they themsohes Idled up 
V ipancus by vote TTim loiitnnud lill KiSO, when 
Philip II of Jsjiaiii held Ihe last (the 2.1d) diaptu 
of the mdci iii Die latlndial of Ghent j and siih 
scquciitly Pliilip oliLanii d fiom (ntgoiy XIII pci 
mission to nominate the kinglils himself. Altai 
tlio death of the last llaiislmig king of Spam 
III 1700, the Eiiipeim I liiules VI laid elaiiii to 
the sole he.idship ol Ihe oidol m vntne of Ins 
Hisscssioii of iliu Nothei lands, and, taking with 
inn tlu aichiVLs ol tho oidii, cclclnatcd its iii 
anginatioii with gieat inagiiilueine ,it Vienna in 
171.1 Philij) V of Siiani coiiLis(,cd tlie chum of 
Chalks, ainl the dispute, seveial times icncwed, 
was at List tiwitly adjusted by 
Ihe uiUodnetioii of tho oidui 
111 both conn tin s Tho in 
sigiii.i ,ue a golden lloeco (a 
Hheopskiii with the head and 
feet attached) hanging fiom a 
gold tiiid hina enamclTod flint 
stone oiiiittnig flames, and 
lioiiio ill its binii by a lay of 
Iiio On tho enamelled oln eiso 
IS iiiseubed I’n/iiiiii lii/wi luii 
noil itle TJie di coiatioii was 
ougmally siispcmled fiom a 
(h.iiii of iilteinate flints and 
i.ws, fei vvhuli Cliailcs V. 
allowed a lod iihhon to he sub 
atitnted, and tho chain is now 
worn only hy UieGiaiid niastoi 
Tho Spanish decoiation difleis 
slightly fiom the AuHtiiaii 
The costume (onsists of a long loho of deep led 
velvet, lined with vv lute lallolas, and a long mantle 
of pniplo velvet lined with white satiii, and 
iiehly tiinimed with embioidoiy i ontiimmg hie 
stoiius and steeds emiltnig flames and spaiks On 
the hem, wliioli is of white satin, is emhioideied in 
gold, Jc, Vtnf yiiqiii', Tliei (' is also a eap of pmple 
velvet ombioidoied in gold, with a hood, and the 
shoos and stockings me led. Bee Beilleiibeig, 
Ili'.touc ch rOnbe ck. Toiion d'Oi (18.30); and 
Zollci, Du' Onkii coni, Golcknui Vlia (1870). 
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Golden Gate, a. Giamiel 2 miles -Mide, foiiHiiijf 
the eiitiauce to tlic magiulicent 13a> of Sm Ti iii 
c^^co, and ^^aslnllg the noithein slioie of tJic iiemn 
fciiH on ■«hieh San Fiancisco is limit It is fie 
fended hy Poit Point, at the noitli iiestein 
esticmity of the iieninsnla, and hj a foit on 
Aloatia/ Island, inside the eiitianee 
Golden Iloi-de. SeekiinciivK 
Golden lloi'ii. See Cons tantinople 
G olden Lest end (Lat Ainca Lcgemia), a eele 
bated iiiedieial collection of lues of the gieatei 
eaints, ii Inch passed tin ongli nioie than a hnndied 
editions, and -nas lendeied fioni Latin into most of 
the 11 estein languages It is then oik of Jacohus 
de Vniagine (12,30-98), a DonnniLan, iiho was 
Aichhishop of Genoa foi his last six jeais, and 
mote many iioiks, aniong them the Chiumtoii 
Juttneiiio, a histoit of Genoa fiom mjthical donn 
to conteinpoiaiy times The Golden Legend has 
182 chapteis, and is diiided into Ine sectione, 
coiiespondiiig to ns nnm diiisions of the jeai 
It contains man} pneiile legends and eontenipoiai y 
niiiailcs lonchsafed especialll to Bonniiicans \ 
tianslabion nas made hi At illiani Caxlon, and 
published in 14S3 A good edition is that hj 
Giassu (Diesden, 1846) 

Golden Nnmbcr foi am jeai is themimhei 
of that yeai in the Metouio C'lele (ij i ), and, as 
this Cl de einlii ices nineteen yeais the golden nnm 
heis lange fioni one to nuioteeo Tlio ejelo of 
the (lioek astionomai Metnn (412 n r ) came into 
geneial use soon aftei its discoiei}, and the nnm 
hei of each yen in the Metonu ciclo nas m.uked 
in golden oohnus in tlie Uoman and Alexaudiian 
calendais Hence the ou„in of the name bmeo 
the iiitioduotion of the (■icgouau c.ilendai the 
iioiiit fioin nliicli the golden immheis aie ledmiied 
IS 1 u C , as ill that yeai the new moon fell on the 
Istof J uiimiy and, as 
liy Moton’s l.aii the 
lien moon falls on the 
same day (1st of lanu 
an) eieij nineteenth 
■\eai Loin that time, 
11 eohtaiu lliefolloiiing 
nilo fo! Jiiidiiig the 
golden iiumhei foi any 
paitioulai jeai ‘Add 
oiir to the inmihcr of 
yei{is, and diindc by 
‘nineteen the quotient 
qirri the niimbei of 
cqiks and the icmuin 
del qivei tin golden 
•tiiunhi) foi that yun , 
and if theic be no ic 
mamdci, then minietn 
IS the golden niiinbei, 
and that yeai n the 
Inst of the tycle ' The 
golden minihei is used 
foi detei imnmg the 
Epact ( q 1 ) and the 
time foi holding L.vstui 
(‘ 1 ’' ) 

Gold<‘]i Oriole. 

Bee OitiiilL 

G o 1 d c 11 - r o d 

{Sutidugo), a genus 
of Composita, closely 
allied to Astei Only 
the common S Fit 
gain in is Ihitish, nfew 
otheis aie Einoiiean, 
hut most (nun e than 100) helong to Ninth Aineiica, 
ivheie then hiight colouung lightens up the 
heaiitiful autumnal soeneiy bonie — e g S cana 


dcnsis, giandijtoici, Ac — aio found m old fashioned 
hoidets, but ue so couise and iicecli as liaidli 
to meiit a place heiond the shady coinei of the 
loiighest shnihheii iS Fiigatiica had at one 
time a gieat lejmtitmn as a inliieiaii, y hence 
piohahly the name (fiom Lat iolidiiic, ‘to unite’) 
The leases of this and a fiagaant Noith Aineiicaii 
species, S odoia, haie been used as a substitute 
foi tea Thei aie niildli astimgent and tonic 
Golden Rose, a lose fmmed of iiionght gold, 
and blessed \i ith imioli soleumiti by the pope lu pei 
son on the fomth Sunday in Lent, iihicli is called, 
fiom the fiist iioid in the seiiicc foi the festiial, 
‘Lietaie iSmiday ’ The lose is anomteil iiitli balsam, 
fiiniigaled i\ ilh incense, spi niklcd i\ ith musk, and is 
then left upon the altai until the conclusion of the 
mass It IS nsnall} piesented to some Catholio 
pimce, iihom the pope desiips esjiecialh to hononi, 
11 ith an amiiopiiate foini of lunds Tliepiactiee 
seems to liaie oiiginated in the 13th ceiitini 
Amongst locipients haic been Ileini A III (tliiee 
tunes), Queen Man of England, Mana Theiesi, 
Napoleon III , and Isabella II of Spam 
Gold -eye, 01 Mnox r\r {l-fyoilon tugisus), a 
neculiu lish, almndaiiL iii the iiestein iiieis and 
lakes of Noitli Aiiieuca It has nianj tcclinically 
inteiesting jiecnhaiitics of stmctnie, and fmnis a 
family Ip itself iii the PJiisostoim oidei of bonj 
lishes Jt measines ahoiit a foot in length 
Goldlilieh (CfiHhichs clcgain), the most bean 
tifiil of Piiilish liiiclics (rnngillulaQ It is about 
li\ cinches m length, has ,i thick, conical, shaip 
pointed hill, nnil is notoyoitli} among Butisli 
liiids fill its haiiilsonie plniiiage, in yhioli black, 
oiimson ied,y olloM , and u lute aie in the adult in, ile, 
cxipiisiteh mingled The female has loss iiimsmi 
on the tliKUt and no jelhm on the Incast, and the 
‘giai iiate’ oi ‘bald pate joung me also of oomse 
imioh less gaily adorned than the full giown males 



Qoldflnoli [Gmdnehs elerjans) 


Gohirmches occiii m small flocks on open uncnlti 
lated giound, feeding on thistles and othei com 
posites, 01 <ue found hieeding in gaideiis and 
oicliaids The nest, usually in a fiml tioe, is ei en 
nealei than that of the chathnch, lined yith the 
liiiest doiin, but y ithout lichens , the eggs (4 m 5) 
aie giayish y lute, yith pnipli&h Inoy n stieaks 
and spots, theie aie tyo hioods in the yeai , the 
y oung aie fed on insects The gohlhnch is still a 
Goinmoii snnmiei Imd in Biitain, especially in the 
south, most niigiate sonthuaids m Octoliei It 
bleeds till ougliont Eiu ope, especially in the south, 
ami laiiges fiom the Cauanes, tlnongli Noitli 
Aftica, to Peisi.i Its soft pleasing song, intelli 
geiice, docility , li\ eliness, and loy lugness make it, 
to its cost, a faiouiite cage bud. See Hoyaid 
Saniideih, Manual of Bi dish Buds 
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GOLDFISH 
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Goldfish, or Golden Card ( C'(ijassiii.yturatiis], 
a Chinese and Jaiianese fresh-n’atei- lisli nearly 
allied to the carp ( t'ypriniis), Init lacking harheL. 
In its warm native waters it is hrownish, like its 
nciglibonv species, the Ciucian Carp {C. rcfi'assiiis]^ 
while in its nioie familiar domesticated state it 
loses the lilack and hi own pigment, lieeonies golden- 
yellow, or passes more completely into alhinisiu in 
those nnpigmenfccd forms known as silver lisli. 
Young specimen.^ are dark in colour, the los.s_ of 
pigment and the consoi[nenit golden tint Ireeoming 
marked as they grow older. It seeiu.s to have lieen 
introduced into Englauil in IfiOl, and is often, kept in 
aipiaria, or with mine succe.ss in pond.s, especially 
in such as are warmed liy an inllow of hot water 
from engines. In temiioiatiiros of S0° F. or more 
it thrives well and breeds ahnudautly. The gold- 
fish is naturalised in some continental rivers, and 
has had a wide artilleial distrilintion tliroiiglinut 
the world. In aquaria the fish are host fed on 
worms, in^ects, and the like, and caio imnst he 
taken that the water is Icept fresli, iMonstrasilies 
.such as douhio or nmltiple tails or nuich niodilicd 
fins frequently oeonr in artilici.al ciiiiditions. _ Of 
those the most reiiiarkahle is the ‘tidesoope fish’ 
with the eyes protrnded in an extraordinary degree. 
See Mulortt, The ((oldjinh and da Si/HtciiKcfir Cid- 
tiirc (1S8+). 

Gold Hill, a town of Nfli’ada, 7000 feet aliovo 
the ,soa, and ahnnt a mile S. of Yirginia City, with 
rieli silver-mines, and .suvcrid quartz-mills. Here, 
on Jilmint Davidson, is the fainons Comstock l,odo 
(q.v.). Pop. -1531. 

GolrtllocliS ia a onniiiinn naiuo lor the Jkouni- 
cuius cnii'icnmus. See Hanunculus. 

Gold lacc. This term i.s applied in a gCRcral 
way to more than one kind or falirie made of 
tlircad covered with gilt silver wire. The ‘gold 
wire’ ii.sod in tlio iiiarmfaelin-o of gold thread is 
nearly always in Tmlia, where a groat deal is 
made, composed of pure silver wifcli a thin coating 
of gold, lint in European wmiitvies it is only the 
very host ipialitie.s of this wire which are maile of 
uiialloyed silver. A good quality of English gold 
thread Is made from wire oonsi, sting of oncpait of 
copper added to twenty-live of .silver, which ia 
afterwards coaled with gold. Jiiit alloya of copper 
and .silver in many proportions are used, some wire 
containing only oiie part of silver to si.xty of copper. 
The silver, or alloy of copper and silver, is made 
into a rod 11, inch in diaiiieloi', and then annealed 
and ])oli.slied to iirc[iare it for its coating’ of gold. 
This is laid on in the form of leaves of ]mro gold, 
and aubjected, for the host (piiilitiea of wire, to the 
live-gilding jmieoso — i.e. the gold-coaled rod is 
heated to redness on hurning charcoal, which 
causes the loaf to adhere firmly. Hods so treated 
are next smeared with wax, and drawn tlirough 
the holes of a steel drawplate (see Wihe-hiiaw- 
INU). The wire is frequently annealed dnring the 
pvooe.ss of drawing, and this recpiircs to ho very 
aldlfully done, or the golden tint of the surface is 
lost. Gold wire for thread is generally drawn down 
to a size measuring 1100 to 1-100 yards to tlie ounce 
of metal. Finer sizes reach the' length of 1800 to 
2000 yards to the ounce, and to attain this Jiueness 
the wire is drawn through perforated gems, such 
as diamonds or viihie.s. The lino wire, after being 
annealed, is llattened between polished steel 
rollers. Finally the flat wive, or rather lihhon, 
is wound over yellow or orange coloured .silk, so 
as completely to envelop it, by a spinning engine. 
The gold thread i.s then finished. Home of tlie best 
qualities of the metal covering or ‘plate’ of this 
tliread have 12 dwt. of gold to the pound of silver 
or of alloy. Inferior kinds have as little as 2 
dwt, to the pound, and still cheaper sorts of thread 


are covered with llatleiied copper wire which has 
received a thin eoating of eleotro-depo, sited silver 
and this afterwards receivo.s, on the outside of the 
thread only, a still tliiinior clec.ti'o-dcpositeil coiit- 
iiig of gold — two giains of the precious melal 
covering .3000 .s(|rraie itrelies of surface. For this 
very cheapi kirui of thread yellow cottorr is used 
instead of silk. 

The only dillererrce hetweerr gold and silver 
thread is that tlie Ihin eoating of 'gold is wanting 
on the latter. Gold thread is used iu the rnaruv 
facturc of iiiilitaiy lace, whrelt is made iir several 
pal terns for olllver.s of dill'ei cut lank.s ami for varioits 
divisions of the iiriiiy and navy. This, however, 
is a woveit .snlistaiice and not trire lace ; lint some 
real lace is made both of gold and silver thread, 
lloth kinds of thread are also used for facings of 
liveries, and for eeclesrastical rohc.s, altar cloths, 
and l)annei‘.s. These and oilier fiihiics are either 
emhroiderod or woven, lint often only in part, 
with the lliread (see lliiooAriu, D.tiirASK, and 
EMlin07DEIEV). IMiK'li of the ‘gold thread ’ used 
for theatrical dresses and deem ii lions liiis only a 
eovoriiig of Dnlch Jiteliil (ipv.), and llio ‘sliver- 
thread ’ in these is spun willi a covering of a cheap 
while alloy, liiiving a mere film of silver on the 
surface, 

Golrt LciiL Fee (hiim-ineATiNii. 

Gohl of Ploa.suvc {Cuuidhui), a .small genus 
of ( 'ruciferie. The coninnin Gold of I’leasiiie (G 
HUlivK ; Fr. (hiiicHiu’, Ger. I)tdl(v) is air attnnal 
platrl of Inrtnhlo appearance, hut willi ahnndaiit 
yellow llowens. It is iiioHt eoiiiinoiily known as a 
weed in lint-lleldK, all hough it i.s also cirllivaleil 
aloiio or niixoil willi raiicsevd in parts of Geriiiiiny, 
llelginm, and the south of Europe for the sake of 
the ahuiidant oil eontaiiied in ris Heeils, Its seeds 
and oil-cake, are, howeviu', iiitoirov to (hose of lint, 
and its oil is ajit lo heconie rancid niid is loss vidiieil 
than that of rape or colza, The valiiu of the plant 
in agrieulluve, depends much on ils adaiitatimi to 
poor .sandy soils, and on I ho hriefiic,s,s of its porinil 
of vegclatioii, ada|iting il, for being sown after 
another crop lias fiiih'd, or for being ploriglieil down 
US a greorr imuiiire. The eriip is eiit or pulled 
when the iioiielies begin to Inrii yellow i lint tlie 
readiness willi which si-ed is scaltored in tlie iielil, 
rendering tliu plant a wood for fuliiro years, is an 
ohjectiou to its miHivalioii, The stems aro tough, 
fibrous, and dirrahlo, anil are used for thatch- 
ing and for niakhig hrooiiis ; their lihro is sniiie- 
limes even separated like that of llax, and riiiide 
into vor'y eoaiso cloth and packing-paper. The 
seeds are used for emollient poiillices, (K dcuiatu 
is of similar liahit and pvoiicrties, hut is not cul- 
tivated. 

Goltloni, Uartai, the creiiliir of the iiKiilcni 
Italian comedy of eharaeler and doniestic life, uas 
horn in 1707 at Venice. Allhongh ho went tlirongdi 
acourscof lawstudios llioro and at I’aviii, his lieiut 
was set (ivou from a ehilil upon plays and play- 
writing. His first Heriims attoinpls wore tragedies, 
OUQ of wliioh, llclkdciii, was successful at Venice 
in 1732. Hut he soon disoovereil tliat his forte 
wa,s eoniedy rather than tragody, and set liiiii- 
.self to elloet a revohitimi iu the Iti'dian comie singe. 
At that liiiiio tlio popular comedio.s in Italy were 
really faroes, in whieh jiantaloon and harlequin 
lillcd the priiieipiil rAles, aiding with iimsks on 
their faces, and trusting very iargoly io the inspira- 
tion of the immient for (heir liiiiloonories and 
liraulcR. For this stylo of thing Goldoni doter- 
inined to sidislitaito tlio eouiody of cliaraoter 
Hcoovdiug to Moliiu'o, and a hard task he ,sefc 
liiinself. , Several years wore now sjioiit by liim 
wandering from city to city of North Italy, some- 
times prdcUaiiig his profe.ssion, hut always in 
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intimate connection with companies of actors, for 
whom he wrote various comedies, until in 1740 
he settled in Venice. Then for twenty yeai-s he 
nonved fortli comedy after coiuecly. In 1761 
he niaile an enga^eiiient for two years to write 
for the Italian theatre in Paris, and for that 
purpose nio-s'ed to the Frencli capital. On the 
conclusion of this engagement he was appointed 
teaclier of Italian to the daughters of Louis 
XV., and remained attached to the court until 
the Revolution. He died Gth Fehniaiy 1793. 
Cloldoni’.s comedies, move than 120 in nnniher, 
some of the liest of which are tlie Yilhgiimtnra 
trilogy, Locaiuliem, ic Banife Chio-zotte, Belinda 
e Lindoro, Voitat/lio, La Bottega di Caffe, and 
Duma Priideide, were for the most j)art put 
together too rapidly and too roughly to he 
adjudged lir.st-rate. Cut, though tliey .seldom 
touch more than the e.vternal and superficial 
aspects of life and society, they are marked by 
con.siderahle skill in character-sketching, liy faith- 
ful representation of contemporary manners, lively 
dialogue, and cleverness in the invention of comic 
situations. Goldoni wrote Memnins of his own life 
(17S7), and published at Venice in 17S8-89 tlie first 
eolleetod edition of Ids own ivorka in 44 vols. (3d 
ed. Florence, 53 vols. 1827). His correspondence 
has been edited by IMasi (1880) and Mantov.ani 
( 1884). See Lives iiy Molmenti ( 1879 ) and Galanti 
(2d ed. 1883), and Vernon Lee, Studies of the 
Eighteenth Crnitinj in Italy (1880). 

Goldsclimidt', M.vd.v.me (Jen.vy Linti), a 
celebrated Swedish singer, W'as born of hninhle 
parentage^ at Stoekliolui, (Ictoher 0, 1820. Her 
inusioal gifts were aii[nir(jnt from lier third year, 
and at nine she was admitted to the Bchool of 
singing attached to the court theatre, where she 
received lessons of llerg and otlioiM. She sang before 
tlie court witli .success, and at eigliteen appearecl 
in the rOle of Agatha in Der Fmsehufz, .-Uice in 
Iluhcvt h Diablo, X'c., and soon liecaine the prin- 
cipal support of the royal tlieatre. In June 1841 
felio went to Pau,s to rocei\-e lessons from Garcia. 
Meyerbeer, who lieard lier at this time, pvophe.sied 
a brilliant future for Jenny Lind. Her voice wins 
now thought ivauting in volume, and when .she 
appeared at tlie Grand Opera two yeans later her 
failure was so mortifying that .she i.s .said to linve 
resolved never again to sing in France. In 1844 
slie went to Berlin, and for a time studied Ger- 
man ; returning to Stockluilm, ,sho was heard wdtli 
enthusiasm in Hubert lo Viable, and at the instance 
of IMeyei'lieer wois engaged at llerliii in October, 
appearing in Norma ami Meyerheer’s operas. In 
1849 .she visited Vienna, in 1847 London. Prices 
at Her Majesty's rose to a fabulous height, and 
‘the town,' .says Cliorlei^ ‘sacred and profane, 
went mad about the Swedish Xightingale.’ Her 
voice at this time has been de.seiitied as a soprano 
of briglit, thrilling, and remarkable .sympathetic 
quality, with wonderfully developed length of 
hreatli, and perfection of execution. .She could .sing 
up to high D in rich, full tones, and even touch 
higher note.s ; slie literally warbled like a bird; and 
especially .striking was her rendering of the weird 
iSwedislv melodies. Her return visit to London in 
1848 wiw an iminen.se trinmpli; and in London, 
on 18th May 1849, she sang on the stage for the 
last time in Roberto ; honcefortli her appearances 
were confined to the concert-room. Her snare of the 
profits of a brilliant concert tour in Ainenoa under 
Banmui’s management (1849-.52), aimmnling to 
£3,5,000, was more than spent afterwards in found- 
ing and endowing musical scholarships and charities 
in her native country. In 1851 she was married at 
Boston to Otto Goldschmidt, a natii'e of Ilamhiivg, 
her pianist. Returning to Euvojie, she continued 
to sing at concerts and in oratorios, as in London 


(1856), and for the last time at Diisseldoif (1870). 
Her English eliavitie-, included the gift of a hospital 
to Liveipool and of the wing of another to London, 
•She founded the Mendelssohn sehnlai’sliip, and lier 
interest in the Bach Choir, of whicli her hn.shand 
was conductor, was .shown by lier careful training 
of the female chorus. Her voice retained its sweet- 
ness to the last, although she did not care to .sing 
imieh even in the semi-privacy of a crowded draw- 
ing-room. But from 1883 tiU 1886 she ivas pro- 
fessor of Singing at the Royal College of Music. 
She died near Malvern, November 2, 1887. Her 
moiai character was elevated and deeply religious ; 
and ‘ her smile,’ said Bi.shop Stanley of Norwich, 
‘Is, with the excejition of Dr Posey's, the most 
heavonly I ever beheld.’ 

Gol<l8illliy< or GOLDFINNY(C')'cnifn&)’!is uicfops), 
also called the Cork- wing, a small fish of the Wrasse 
family (Lahrido'), conimou on Biitish coasts. Like 
other members of its family, it haunts the neigh- 
bourhood of rocks, feeding on cnislaceans, inollnses, 
and the like. In oolonr it is nioi'e or less green or 
yellow, darker above, stripoil along tlie sides, with 
a dark spot on the tail. Like young wrasse, hnt 
unlike the adnlU, it has a serrated hone ( 2 ircoper- 
culum) on the side of its gill-cover. 

Goldsillifll, Ouviili, was horn at Pallas, in 
Longford, Ireland, on the 10th November 1728, his 
father, tlie Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a clergyman of 
the established olmreh, being at that time curate 
to the rector of Kilkenny West. When six years 
old GoldMuith was placed under Thomas Byrne, 
the sclioolmaster descrilied in the Deserted Village. 
After an attack of smallpox, he went bucccssively 
to varioas local schools, ultimately entciiiig Trinity 
Colleoe, 1 )uhlin, as a ' sizar,’ or poor sclioliir, on the 
Util Jnne 1744. As yet he had shown no excep- 
tional ability, nor did lie .sJiow any at tlie university. 
Ilis tutor was rough and nnsyiiiiiathetio ; he liim- 
self was plcasnve-loving and iioor. His father died, 
and his oircnmstances grew worse. In 1747 he was 
involved in a college riot, and, escaping from the 
consequences of this only to fall into further dis- 
graces, linally ran away from his Alma Mater, 
Matters being p.atclied uji by bi.s elder Imitber, be 
returned, taking his li.A. ilegree, 27tli Febnmry 
1749. Hi.s uncle, the Rev. Mr C'nntarino, now bis 
cldcf friend, wished liim to qualify for orders, but be 
was rejected by the lilsliop of Elpliin. Tliereupun 
be niaile a false start for America, (-ietting no 
farther than Cork, he was ne.xt equipped witii 
£50 to study law in London. This disaqipeared 
at a Dublin gaiiiiiig-tahle. In 1752 lie started for 
Scotland to study piiysic. Reaclihig Edinhurgli, he 
.stayed there nearly two years, leaving, however, 
buliind him more legends of his social girts tlimi his 
professional aoquireinent.s. Fiom Edinhurgli he 
drifted to Leyden, again lost at play what little 
money he had, and finally set out to make the 
'grand tour’ on foot. After wandering through 
Flandere, France, Germany, and Italy, and obtain- 
ini' either at Louvain or I'adua, a duliions degree 
as M.B., he returned to England in Feiiruary 17S6, 
with a few halfpence in liis jiockets. It is thouglit 
he tried strolling ; it is certain that he was assistant 
to an apotheoary. Then, with the aid of an Edin- 
liurgli friend, ho practised as a poor iiliyeician in 
Southwark — a profession wliioli he speedily quitted 
for that of proof-reader to Richardson, in turn 
aliaiuloning this to he usliei in Dr Milner’-s ' classical 
academy ’ at Peckhain. At Dr Milner’s he became 
acquainted with Grilliths, the proprietor of the 
Montidy Ilcmeiv, who engaged him as author-of-all- 
work. His bondage to Griffiths lasted only a few 
months. His next mode of subsistence is ob.scuie, 
hut in Febrnavy 1758 appeared his first definite 
work, a translation in two volumes of the Memoirs 
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of Jean MarteilUe of liergevao, a ‘ Protefitaut con- 
demned to tlie galleys of France for his religion.’ 
For this lie used the name of a schoolfelloiv, .James 
Willing'ton, lint tlie book is known to liave been 
his own. After its ajiiiearance ho went back_ to 
Peckhain, to wait for an appointment on a foreij-n 
station, which Dr Milner had promised to obtain 
for him. To procure the funds for Jiis outfit 
he set about an linquiry into the Pirxciil State 
of Polite Lcai'niiir/ in Jim'Ojic. From some unex- 
plained cause, however, his nomination, wlicn 
received, fell through, and in Deoemher we lind 
him endeavouring to pass at Surgeons’ Hall for the 
Imnibler po.st of ho.spital mate, hut without .success. 
IFJiat was worse, the clothe.s lie wont up iii li.od 
been obtained on the security of his old employer 
Griffiths ; to pay his landlady ho pawned them, 
and the angry bookseller tlireateiied him with a 
debtor’s prison, 

.Shortly afterward.s, in April 17.)9, the Etajuiry 
was published. Tl attracted some notice, and 
better days at length dawneil on Goldsmith. He 
•started the periodical called The Bee (17.)!)), and 
contributed to Ttic llii.s/j Boi/i/ and The Liulji’s 
Mayuzine. Then oaiiie to his misevahle lodging in 
Green Arbour Court, Old li.ailey, overtures fiom 
, Smollett, and .John Newhory, the bookseller. F’or 
the Beiiinh Mayuzine of thu former he wrote some 
of hi.s hu.st e.s.say.s ; for Die Bublio LciUjce of tlie 
latter tlie oolehrateil Chinese Loiters (aftonvard.s 
pnlilislied as The Citizen of the World), which 
appeared in 1700-01. In May of the latter year he 
moved to (i IVine Ollioe Cmirt, IDcet iStrcet, whoro, 
on the 31st of the .same mouth, liu was visited by 
Johmson. In 1782, among other things, he puh- 
\\h\i&i\.e.Lifeof lUehurd jsash, the Hath master of 
the oeromoiiie's; and ho sold to Heiijainin Collins, a 
Sali.shury printer, a third share in 'tlie yot-nnjinh- 
lished Vkar of Walcefkid, In 171H the ‘Club,’ 
known many years afterwards as the ‘Literary 
Chill,' was founded ; and he ivas one of its iiino 
original iueinher,s. Hi.s next work was an aiiimy- 
mons History of Eiu/luiid, in a Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son, This was followed in 
Decemher 1701 by The Traveller, a poem which at 
once raised him to a foroino.st place among the 
minstrels of the day. Tiro years later, in March 
1700, appeared The Vicar of Walvjield, liy which 
hi.s reimtation as a iiovelist -was seenrod. T’he 
stage alone remained untried, and this, after two 
more yeans of iirefaco writing and ionruey-work, lio 
attem]iLod with The Good Natnr'd Man, a comedy, 
produced at Coi'ent Garden in January 1768. 'it 
was a ninderate siicoo.ss. Hut he again escaped from 
enforced compilation ( Histories of Home and Eng- 
land, History of Animated Nature) with liis best 
poetical eifiirt, The Deserted Villuye (1770); ami 
three years afterwards achieved the highest (Iraiii- 
atic lionour.s by She Stoops to Conquer, still one of 
the most popular of English acting comedies. A 
year later (April 4, 1774) he died in his chambers 
at 2 Bride Court, Middle Temple, of a fover, 
aggravated by the obstinacy with which he had 
relied upon the popular remedy known as ' James’s 
powder.^ He was buried on the IJtli, in the hnrial- 
gronud of the Teniple Church, in the triforium of 
wliioh is a tablet to his memory. The olnh creeled 
a mominient to him in AVestmiiister Aliboy. In tlio 
year of ids death was puhlislieil the unfinished 
series of rhymed sketches of his friends, called 
Hctaliutiun, and in 1770 the./cii d’ esprit, entitled 
The, Hannah of Vchlwil; an Epistle to Lord 
Clare. 

I’oor in his youth, Goldsmith was not pradent in 
his more prosperous middle age, He died £2000 in 
debt, and there is reason for supposing that his 
dilBciiltie.s enihitbered iiis latter days, When liis 
doctor asked him on his deathbed if liis mind was 


at ease, he replied that it was not. A.s a man 
Goldsmith had some constilntioiial disaih-aiitanes 
and many obvious faults, mo.stlj’ of a liarinless 
kind. But lie was thoronglily wiirm-hoartrd anil 
generous, and full of niifcigiuid liivo and pity for 
hniuanity. As a rvriler, in addition to the iiio.st 
fortunate mingling of humour and tendoriiess, lie 
loshossod that native charm of style, which iieitlier 
earning nor labour can ac(|uiro. In the folicitons 
phrase which .lohiisoii borrowed from Fdnelou for 
Ills opitajihj ho Loiiclied nothing which he did not 
adoin. I’rior first collected Die material for his 
liiograjihy in 1,8,37 ; in 1848 h’orster preiiared from 
tliis (not without expostiihitioii on Frior’s jiart) 
his woll-kiiowii life, ^^'a.shillgtoll Irving’s genial 
sketch of 18-U) was based upon Forster. Later 
mcmoii'.s ly the present writer are to he found in 
tlio ‘Men of Lotters ’ scric.s (18/8) and the ‘Great 
Writers ’ ( 188S ). 'I'ho hist contains a hihliogvapliy ; 
and a. special hihliography of V'/ir Vicar of Walcfkld 
is prefixed to the fae-, simile edition of that hook 
issued in 1885, The most moileni edition of Gohl- 
smith’s comjilote works is that by Gilihs (5 vols 
188J-,S6). 

fioldstiiclcei-, Tinconon, Sanskrit scholar, 
was horn of tlewisli parents on IHth , humary 1821, 
at Kiiiiig.shorg, studied there, at Bonn, and at 
Baris, and c.sLahlished himself a.s prinit-dueenl at 
Berlin. He came to Engiaml in 1800 on the 
invitation of Brofos.sor 11. Wilson, ami in 1852 
was a|ipointod )iri)fessor of Sanskrit, TTiiiversity 
Gollcgc, London, a ])ost lie held till liis doatli, 
Olli March 1872. Foiinder of the Sanskrit Text 
.Society, ho was an aetivu niemher of the Pliilo- 
logical ami lioyal Asiatic Societies, He wrote all 
the most important articles on Indian mythology 
and plillosopliy (07 in inimhur) in the lirsl edition 
of thisEncyclopii'dia, and eoiitrihnted to tlioAMm- 
a’lim and IVc.stniin.sicr lleviciv. Of Ids soparately- 
jiuhlislicd works tho most notable are PAniid: his 
J'lueo in Sanskrit Liteivitiirc (1801); the Saiwkrit 
text of tho Janniniya-Nyflya-MfllJl-Vwtara {com- 
pleted by Professor (Jowell); and jiart of a great 
.Sanskrit Dictionary. Hu projected munoriins other 
works, inchiding a te.xt of Ihe Mah/lldidrata, for 
which ho liad made vast rollections of niaterialB. 
His hitcrary Hcinuins (2 vols, 187!)) comprises, 
with other iiapors, the arlicle.s eoulrihntod to 
Chambers's Eneyelopwdia. 

<iol(l-thrCiul, tho pojiular name in America 
for C'oplis trifolia, a raniiiiciihu'eons plant found 
from Donniark to Siberia, and ovor the Nortli 
Anioricau eontiiiont through Gaiiada into the 
Dnited States. Tho leaves are uvovgrecn and 
like those of tho strawherry, hiiL sniallor ; the 
llowcrs are small and white, Tlio name ‘gold- 
thread’ is given to tho idmiidaiit silk-liko root- 
stock.s, still a poimlar rimiody among the French 
Ganadiaiis for nleevatod Ihidats. 

CiOletttl (h’r. La GoideUe,), tlio port of the city 
of Tunis, from which it is IJ miles N. by rail or 
canal. In the new cpiarter arc, the hoy’s palace, a 
largo ilock, and an arsenal defended by a battery. 
The population, usually about 3()()0, is trebled 
during t,he visit of tho liey in the bathing season ; 
the proportion of Eurojieaiis has greatly increased, 
and many of the housus are now hiiilt in the Euro- 
pean style. The hariiour, though by no ineaiis 
Beeure, is tho most froijnoiitcd in Tuni.s ; hut since 
tho eHtahllslimoiit of a FT'ench protoetorate iiincli 
of the trade has passed to Bona, in Algeria; and 
the ]ilace must lose all its imiiorlanco whenover 
the projected deopuning of the lagune north of 
Tunis is accomplished. 

Golf, or (rOFi<\ a pastime alrao.st peculiar to 
.Scotland; derives its name from the club {Dutch 
Pol/) with -which it is played, 'Die game L 
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certiunly of ffreat antiquity, and frequent refer- 
eiiees are made to it in old Scottish records. In 
1457 the Scottish parliament passed an act enjoin- 
in" tliat ‘ Fiite hall and Uolfe he ntlerly cryit 
doivue, and nocht usit, and that the howe inerlds 
he maid at ilka paroche kirke a pairc of huttis, and 
■schuttiiig he nsit ilk Sunday.’ A similar act rvas 
passed in IMay 1491. It thus appears that the 
game was at one time so popular in Scotland that 
the more important practice of archeiy, for the 
defence of the country, stood in danger of being 
neglected. In 1592 the magistrates of Edinbm-gh 
issued a proclamation against playing the game on 
Sunday. 

Reference is made to golf on Leith Links in 
A Diio'nal of Occurrents within Scotlmul, 15J6-7o 
(Maitland (jluh, 1832), and it appears to have 
been practised by all classes in the reign of 
King James VI. Charles I. was much attached 
to tlie game, and on his visit to Scotland in 
1641 was engaged in it on Leith Links when 
intimation was given him of the rebellion in 
Ireland, whereupon he threw down his club, and 
returned in groat agitation to Holyrood House. 
The Duke of York, afterwards James IL. also 
delighted in the game. 

Until late years golf was entirely confined to 
iSootland, though the oldest existing golf club was 
foimdod by James I. at Blackheatn in 1608 ; hut 
now it is firmly established south of the Tweed, 
and olnhs have been formed in almost every 
locality in England where the ground is at all 
suitahlo for the game. Golf is played at several 
stations in Inilia, as well as in Canada and Cape 
Colony j and clubs wore formed at Cairo in 1888 
and at finn Frauoisoo in 1889. Ladies’ golf clubs 
exist in a tlmirislung condition at St Andrews, 
North Berwick, 'Westward Ho, &c. The game is 
played on what are called in Scotland /i«7rs (Eng. 
clowns) — i,e. tracts of sandy soil covered with short 
grass, which ooour frequently along the east coast 
of Scotland. The best Sentoh golfing links arc St 
Andrews and Leven in Fife, Pi-estwiok in Aj’rshire, 
Machrihanish in Argyllshire, North Berwick and 
Gnllaiie in East Lothian, Carnoustie and Montrose 
in Forfai'.-jhire, and Dornoch in , Sutherland. In 
England the mo.st important centres are Hoylake 
near Liverpool, Westward Ho in Devonshire, 
AVimhleilon near London, and Satuhvich in Kent. 
All of these are examples of admirably suited 
links, as the ground is niver.siliGd by knolls, .s,Taid- 
pits, and other hewards (as they are termed in 
golfing phraseology ), tlie avoiding of which is one 
of the most important points of the game. 

A series of small round holes, about four inches 
in diameter, and several inches in depth, ai-e cut 
in the turf, at di.stancGS of from one to five or six 
hundred yards from each other, according to the 
nature of the ground, so as to form a ch-cuit or 
round. The round generally consists of either nine 
or eighteen Iwles as the length or natni'e of the 
course may allow. The links of St Andrews 
contain eighteen holes, and two hours are occnjiied 
in completing the round. The rival pdayore are 
either two in number, which is the simplest 
arrangement, or four ( two against two ), in which 
case the two partners strike the hall on their .siilo 
alternately. The halls, weighing somewhat under 
two ounces, are made of gutta-percha, and painted 
white SI) os to he readily seen. 

An ordinary golf-club consists of two piarts 
spliced together — viz, the shaft and head : the 
shaft is usually made of liickory or lanoewoocl; 
the handle covered with leather ; the head (heavily 
weighted with lead behind, and with a slipr of horn 
along the front of the sole) of well-seasoned apjile- 
tvee or beech. Every pilayer has a sot of cliihs, 
dift'ering in length and shape to suit the distance to 
227 



he driven and the position of the ball ; for (except 
in .slriking oil' from a hole, when the hall may 
h&tce'd — i.e. p)laced 
advantageously on 
alittle heap of sand, 
called a tcc) it is 
a rule that the ball 
iniLst he .struck as 
it liapjpjens to lie. 

Some positions of 
the ball require a ^ 
club with an iron 
head. The usual 
complement of > 
clubs i.s about 
seven ; hut those 
who refine on the 
gradation of iinpde- 
inents use as many 
as ten, or even 
twelve, which are 
technically distin- 
guished as the 
driver, long-spoon, 
mkl-spoon, short- \ 
sj}Oon, brasscy, 
putter, iron, luft- 
ing-iron, mashic, 
iron -putter, cleclc, ' 
and the 

last six have ii on Qp„p, jpeads ; 

heails, the otheis ^ 2 „,iil.s],ioon ; 3, putter; 

arc of wood. Every 4 , cleek ; 6, iron ; 0, nlbiiok. 
pdayer is usually 

pn-ovided with an attendant, called a caddy, who 
carries liLs clubs and ‘ tees ’ liis halls. 

Commencing at a spiot a few yards in front of the 
homo hole — the teeincj ground — each player drives off 
his hall in the direction of the first hole, into wliicli 
ho does his he.st to pmt the hull in fewer strokes than 
his antagonist. It tlie players he pretty equal in 
skill, the ch.ances are that they hotli arrive at the 
hole and pnit their halls in in' an eiraal nmnher of 
strokes, in which case the hole is said to he hulml, 
and scores to neither j hnt if one, by supoiior play, 
holes his hall in fewer strokes than tlie other, he 
gains that hole, and so takes pireccdence ( the honour ) 
in striking off towards the next. In this manner 
they proceed from the lirat towards the second 
hole, and so on till the entire round is finished, the 
round being gained by the pilayer who has achieved 
the greater number of holes. Somelhues the 
interest of a match is maintained till the very last, 
by a succession of evenly-played holes, or by each 
having gained an equal nniuhor during the ronml ; 
nor is it of very nnfreqnent occurrence to see round 
after round halved, and the contesting parties- 
leave off all eucii on the day’s play, ‘ All even on 
the day’s pilay’ may also lie declared where each 
pxarty ha,s won the same nuinhor of rounds as hi.s 
antagonist, or antagonists. A match may also 
consist of a certain munher of holes indonendeiitly 
of rounds, when it of cour.se accrues to the winner 
of the greater number of holes. In important 
matches the latter is the usual method adopted 
for deciding the relative skill of rival players ; and 
in contests between profe.ssioiial pikayer.-, the match 
usually consists of a certain number of holes to be 
contested on more links than one, 

The munher of strokes taken hotwoon each hole 
depends on the skill of the player, the distance to- 
ho ti'aversed, and the nature — hazardous or other- 
wise— of the intorvening ground. And here it may 
he observed that, throughout the entire game, lie 
whose hall lies farthest from the hole which he 


is approaching inv.ariably 
advanced companion, 'Wa 


days before his more 
have already said that 


the player who ‘ holes ’ his hall in fewer strokes 
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than Ids rival wins that liole. Now, if it is agreed 
that the inatcli shall fall to tlie player who holes 
the entire round in fewest utroics, as in playing 
for medals or other prizes, each stroke is scrupu- 
lously recorded, and scored on a card ; hut if the 
match is to he yielded to the winner of the greatest 
number of holes in a round, the number of actual 
strokes need not necessarily he reckoned. Golf, 
like all other games, has its especial pliraseologj'. 

Thins, he who i-s 

r at liist, is after 

Method of holding the Oluh in a little time 
driving. easily acquired ; 

and, from its be- 
ing universally adopted on golflng courses, should 
receive especial attention. In the accompanying 
illustrations the method of holding the club wheu 
driving, and the swing, are shown. 



both old and young. The strong and energetic find 
.scope for tlieir energy in driving long balls ( crack 
players will drive a ball above 200 yards); hut 
the more important points of the game — an exact 
eye, a .steady and measured stroke for the shoit 
distances, and .skill in avoiding hazards — are called 
forth in all case.s. Along with the muscular 
exercise required by the actual play, there is a 
niixture of u'alking which particularly .suits tlio.se 
whose pursuits .arc sedentary — walking, too, on a 
breezy common, and under circumstances wliich 
make it f.ar more beneficial tlian an ordinary ‘ con- 
stitutional. ‘ 

Golf as.s<)ciations are nninerons in .Scotland, and 
in iuo.st cases are governed by the rules laid ilown 
hy the Iloyal and Ancient Golf Club of St Andrews 
( 1751), which i.s the chief, and one of the oldest clubs 
in the country. The.se rules have been very gener- 
ally adopted all over England. Engli.sh golfers are 
at the same time much indebted to the exertions 
of the late hlr George Glennie, sometime cajitain 
of the Royal Blackheath Golf Clnh, for keeping 
the game alive at Illackheath while for many 
yearn it urns unknown tdsewlicre in the south ; and 
it w.as mainly his fostering inllneuec which pro- 
motcil its growth on oilier southern greens. Many 
profcs.nional players make their livelihood by golf, 
and arc always ready to insti net beginners in the 
art, or to play mutches witli amateurs. Among 
the most famous jirofessional golfers were Allan 
Iloherlson (died 1850), and laltcrly yonng Tom 
Morris (died 1875). Porhaiis the greatest golfer 
of modern times, Morris lirsi, distinguished himself 
wlien sixteen years of age at Cainoustie, by boat- 
ing all comcr.S| iirofi'ssionals and amateurs alike ; 
and after a long sciius of victories he suooeeded 
in winning the cliampioii Indt three years oon- 
secutively (1888-70), and tlins retaining it as his 
own property. 

For informiition conoorm'ng tlio rules of golf ami tlio 
history of the game from the earliest reeortls, soo Golf; a 
Royitl Ancient Game, by llobert Clark (Eciin. 1870); 
Goljiigi (W. h E. Chambers i Eciin. 1887); The Art of 
Guij, by Sir IV. .Sinipson (Edin. 1888); Goff in the 
‘ Ea diniiiton Library,’ by H, Ilntohhison, A. J. Balfour, 
A Long, Sir AV. .Simpson, and others. 

Golirotha. See Oalalgiv. 

Goliath Keetlc ( Cfoliathus ), a genus of trojiical 
Lamellicorn beetles, in the siih-family Cetomidte. 
They are distinguished by their large size, hy the 
horny processes on the heads of the male.s, and hy 





The Swing in driving. 

To^ play the game of golf well requires long 
pr.actice, and very few attain to great excellence 
who have not played from their youth. But any 
one may in a year or two learn to play tolerably, 
so as to take great pleasure in the game; and 
for all who have once entered upon it it possesse.s 
no ordinary fascination. It lias this advantage over 
many other outdoor games, that it is suited for 


Goliath L’oetle. 

the toothed lower jaws or maxilhe. Several specie.? 
frequent tropical and South Africa, and related 
genera occur in tropical Asia. The male of the 
large.st form, Goliathus druryi, from the Gold 
Coast, measures about four inohos in length. In 
colour, as well as size, tliose goliaths and their 
relatives are splendid insects. Tlie family Cetouiiclie 
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is familiaiiy represented in Europe and Britain l)y 
the Boseohafer {Cctoiiici cnircitii). 

Gollllitz, or GoLLNiczn.VNYA, a mining town 
of Hnnoary, in tiie county of Zips, 17 miles BW. 
of Eperies" It has important iron and copper 
mines, and ironworks. Pop. 4353. 

GollllOW, a town of T’l'iis.sia, in Pomerania, is 
situated 15 miles NE. of Stettin. It was formerly 
a Ilansc-town ; it now has limekilns and a trade 
in timber. Pop, 8430. 

Goloinyillta (Comephorua or Callioiiyinua 
baihclensia], a reniarkalde lish, found only in 
Lake Baikal, the only known speoie.s of its genn.s, 
winch eome.s near the gohies, hut is the type of a 
distinct family. It is about a foot long, is desti- 
tute of scales, and is very soft, its wliole .substance 
ahouuding in oil, which i.s obtained from it by 
pre.s.snre. It may he ahno.st said to rnelt into oil 
on the application of fire. It is never eaten. 

Goloshes (Fr. rjftlorlw, ‘a patten, clog, or 
svooden shoe ; ’ from' the Low Lat. calupediu, ‘ a 
clog,’ and the Gr. Lalopotta), india-rahher over- 
shoes which were introduced into Groat Britain 
from America about the year 1847. At first clum- 
sily made, and of inferior fj[unlit 3 ', they were, 
mainly by the exertions of the Hayward Rubber 
Company in America, soon much improvoil in 
fpiahty and apiiearanoe, and the demand for them 
increased rapidly. The largest manufactoiy for 
the production of vulcatused rubber goloshes and 
other shoes in Great Britain is that of the Noith 
British Rnhliev Company at Editdnirgli, where 
move than 100 distinct kinds of lioots and slioes 
are made, and tire production amounts to several 
thousand pains a day. 

The rubher is ( 1 ) torn up into small nieces, 
washed, and rolled together iii granulated sheets; 
(2) it is then mixed, by the aid of heated rollers, 
■with the vulcanising materials, eonsi.sting of .sul- 
phur, litharge, lanrpblaok, pitch, rosin, and some- 
times otlier materials j (3) the final stage in tire pre- 
paration of tire material i.s carried out after tire shoes 
are made, and consists irr subjeoting them for nine 
horii's to a temperature of lietween 200° ami 300° 
F. Rubhev so treated is said to he vrilcatrised (see 
iNDl.t-KUltinSE). The BO far prepared .sheets of 
nraterial are again rolled out between tire lieated 
rollers, till they are of the I'equired thickness for 
tire shoe uppers. Both soles and uppers for earh 
.sltoe are cut out separately with a krrife. The 
calico or other littings are coated round the edges 
with .sotrte strorrgly adhesive cement, probably dis- 
solved rtihhor, and then all the pieces are ready to he 
prit together. Tire earlier part of the work is done 
try men, Imt wonteir actually itrake the shoes. A 
clever girl will nrake forty pairs a day; a very 
clever one fifty. That is to make a pair of shoes 
in ten or tw'elvo rrrinutes. 

The chief defect of golo.shes is tirat tfiey keep tire 
stockings constantly datrrp, and the feet nnoomfort- 
ahle, hy preventiirg the escaiie or the ah.sorptiou 
of the pors]iiration. Various modifications or the 
ordinary goloshe.s are made : thus, there is a kind 
witli warm felt lining ; nnotiicr kind have felt or 
cloth uppers and ankles, and are often called snow- 
shoes. 

GoiiliU*, Peancis, theologian, and leader of the 
party wlio opposed nio.st zealously the doctrines of 
Ariuinius (q.v.). Goinar, or Gomarus, was horn at 
Bin g'es, 30tn Januaiy 1563, studied at the univer- 
sities of Strashurg, fleidelberg, Oxford, and Cam- 
hridge, in the last-mentioned of which he took his 
degree of B.D. in 1584, In 1594 he was apiiointecl 
professor of Divinity at Leyden, and signalised him- 
self then and ever after hy hi.s velieiueut antipathy 
to the views of his colleague, Anninius. At the 
synod of Dort in 1618 he was mainly instrumental 


in seeming the expulsion of the Arminiaus from 
the Reformed Church. He died as profe.ssor at 
Groningen, 1641. An edition of his works was 
published at Amsterdam in 1645 and 1664. 

Goillbl'oou', called also Benbee Ami.rs, a sea- 
port of Persia, in the province of Kirmau, stands on 
tire Strait of Ormnz, oppo.site tlie i.siand of that 
name. Bender Abbas owed its name and import- 
ance to Shall Ahhils, who, assisted hy the English, 
drove the Portuguese in 1622 from Ormuz, mined 
tliat soaiKirt, and transferred its commerce to Goin- 
bioon. For a ivhile the new town prospered ; hut 
at [iresent it is a wretched place of about 8000 in- 
hahitants, mostly Arabs, who trade to the extent of 
.•£450,000 per aiinnm in piece goods, sugar, tea, and 
pottery (imports), and in carpets, wool, tobacco, 
safl'roii, opium, almonds, and madder (exports). 

GomeTa, one of the Canary Islands (q.v.). 

Goinorrali, See , Sodom -VNd Gomoreah. 

Gonatl, a technical name for reproductive 
organs. See Rbi'EODUCTion. 

Goiiaives, a seaport of Hayti, on a beautiful 
hay on the we.st coast, with an excellent liarbour. 
Go miles NNIV. of Port an Prince. It exports 
eoU'ee, cotton, logwood, and hides. Pop. (1887) 
18,000. 

Goiicoart, Edmond and Jules de, a pair of 
Freucli novelists, horn, the former at Nancy, May 
20, 1822, the hitter at Paris, 17t)i December 1830, 
They were not men of letters hut artists primarily, 
and'iu 1849 they set out knapsack on back to tra- 
verse France for drawings and water-colours. Their 
notebooks made them -writer.s as well as arti.sts, and 
already in 1852 they had commenced that literary 
partnership which after twenty years of obscure 
labmrvs was to conquer the public and stamp its 
impression upon the modem novel more strongly 
than any one had done since Balzac. Their earliest 
serious works were a group of liistorical studies 
upon the second half of the 18th century, intended 
to be an effective resurrection of its lialrits of life, 
manners, and costume. With all their elaboration 
of details those ivere ineffective and superficial from 
their lack of the calm and impartial historical sense, 
to say nothing of the absence of more essential 
qualities still— breadth of view, and that creative 
grasp of character hy sympathetic insight wliioh 
is the rarest gift of tiro historian. The tilting of 
the ‘Castor and Pollux of Sric-rt-Srao ’ again.st the 
gigantic figures of tire Revolution was £inost too 
pitiful to be amusing. Tliese books were Histoire 
de la SociitS J'l-ii/irtiise pendant la HfeohiHon ( 1 854 ), 
Za SociitC Ji'eancaiae pendant fe Db'ccf ofre (1855), 
Fortmits intimes du XVIIF Siielc (1856-58), 
Histoire de Mario Antoinette (1858), Lcs Mattresses 
dc Louis XV. (I860), F’cni/ne an XVIIT' Slide 
(1862), and L'Amour an XVIIF Slide (1875). 
Of much more real value is Gavetrni (1873), L’Art 
au XVIIF Siiele (1874), and the Inter books de- 
voted to Watteau (1876) and Pmdhon ( 1877). 

But the important work of the De Goncourt 
brothel's coraniuiiced when they assumed the novel 
as tlie mould into wliich to pour the metal of tlieir 
prolongeil .and exact observation. Their conception 
of the novel was that it shoulil he an imaginative 
attempt to grasp and .summarise tlie results of 
this ; and the task they put before themselves was 
to unite hy means of a plot such as might have 
happened a innltitnde of observed facts, and to cast 
around tlicse an atmosphere which should illmnine 
them. Their aii'n was to paint manners hy taking 
the traits in which one man resembles a class, rather 
than to grasp personal char.acter hy the points 
wherein one man is distinguished from another, in 
the manner of Balzac or George Eliot. Hence they 
select as generic types only persons of moderate 
faculties, and herein they are poorer than nature 
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Ueivelf, which not only creates chwseH and grouns 
but exceptional figures also. Tlieiv ligure.s ant)- 
mit to life without subduing it, and are weighed 
down by that irresoluteness of will and morbid 
.sensitivene.s.s to Rufl'eriiig which is the especial 
disease of our age. Their subject is not so inucii 
the passions as the inanneis of the 19th century, 
and theii sense of the enonnau.s influence of envir- 
onment and habit upon man necessitated so elo.se 
a study of the arts of contemporary life that their 
work will he valued by future historians as a .stoi'e- 
house of materials. Their de.scriptive part is always 
especially prominent, and their stories nsnally 
comuienoe without explanation and end without 
denouement. 

The novels in which the hrothens cai'ried out their 
tlienries disjday a mai’vellous unity, de.spite their 
double origin. The lirst, Lcs Hommcs d& Lctlrcs 
(ISliOi now ed. as Charles Dcmailly), was followed 
by Stew Philomdno { 1861 ), llcinSe Alinijicriu ( 1864), 
Ocriniiiic Laccrtcux ( 1865 ), Maiiette Salomon ( 1867 ). 
and il/ndrtwc Geruaisnis (1860). Tlie last is tlieir 
greatc.st novel, the sharp and 
painful nnaly.sis of ivliieli ivas 
too close a lellex of them- 
selves. Indeed, the weaker of 
the two did not .sunuve this 
hook, whicli may he said to 
have hecii wiitten with hi.s 
very liearth blood. After the 
death of Jules, 20th June 
1870, Edmond issued the 
extraordinarily poi)ular La 
Fillc Misa ( 187S ), La Fanstin 
(1S82), aiul CMrio (1885), 

The interesting Iddas ei Sen- 
sations (1866) had already 
revealed to the world their 
morhid hyper-acutenea.s of 
sensation so fatal to nervous 
health and to tliat efiuilibri- 
um of sanity wliioh belonged 
to Goethe, Victor Hugo, and 
all the Olympians j and La 
Maison d'lin Artiste (1881) 
had .shown tlieir patient love 
for hric-ic-hrao and its reflex ' 
inlluencB upon tlie mind; but 
the Leitres do Jules Goncourt ( 1885 ), and still more 
the Journal dcs Ooneoiirt, vol. 1. 1851-61 (1888), 
have disclosod their formal conception of lietiou 
and their method of work so fully, that the latter 
may he accepted as the formal and deflnite propa- 
ganda of a school which numbers all the cleverest 
among the young novelists of Eranoe. Gee a lino 
study by Paul Ilourget iu his Noumaitx Mssals do 
Psijekologie (1883). 

GolUlar, capital of Amhara in Ahy.s.siuia, is 
situated on a hasaltio hill 23 miles N. of Lake 
Tzaua (see AbyssisI-V). Gondar was formerly the 
residence of the emperor, and at one time had 
about 50,000 inhahitaiils ; its population nmnheis 
at present barely 4000, though there are still some 
forty churches. The liill is crowned by the ruin 
of the old castle, built by Indian arohitects under 
Portugnese direction ; burned by Theodore in 1867, 
it is now left to tlie hats and liyienas. The 
Mohammedan town ( Islamhed ), at the foot of the 
hill, formerly noticeahle for its clean streets and 
pretty liouses, has been deserted in consequence of 
an edict commanding the bapti.sni of the inhabit- 
ants ; hut the Falashas are permitted to keep their 
Jewish quarter, Part of the town was burned by 
the Dervishes in 1889. There are manufactures of 
fine leather and gold and silver iiligree-rvork, church 
vessels, and nm.sical instruments ; and the priests 
are masters of penmanship, and prepare religious 
paintings, reading-de,sks, and prayiiig-.stools. Most 


of the young priesLh of Ahysshiia are educated 
here. There is a coiihiderahle transit trade. 

Goildo'koro, a trading-post in the country of 
the Bari negroes, on the Gpper Nile, in about 4“ 
54' N. hit. A Catholic mission founded here hi 
1853 was discontinued in 1838 owing to tlie had 
climate and the hostility of the .slave-traders. It 
is now deserted during the greater part of the year, 
hut in December and January uiercli.ant.s arrive 
and establish an important ivory •iiiaikct, which 
was formerly also a centre of the slai'e-trado. 'Jo 
put this down Baker e.stahli.slmd a strong niilitarv 
station here in 1871, and changed tlie name to 
Isniailia; but, before the ahanddiiiiient h 3 ’ Egypt 
of its pos.sessiiws in Central Africa, Gordon leiiuived 
the station to Lado, 6 miles lower donui the Nile. 

Gon'dola (Ttnl. ), a long narrow boat (averaging 
30 feet by 4) used eliielly on the caiiais of Venice. 
'The jirow and stern laiiei to n point, and ciiii'e high 
out of the water. In tlie centre there may or may 
not he a curtained chamher for the occujiaiils. 
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Voiiotian Gondohi. 

The boat is n.sunlly jinqielled by one man stand- 
ing at the Hterii, by meaii.s of a large sweep veiy 
deftly and powerfully haiullud by the gondolier j or 
there luaj'ho another man at the how. fnmiense 
sums wore .sjiunt by the wealthy on the luxurious 
adornment of their gondolas, till in the 16th cen- 
liiiy HnmptiiiU' 3 ' law.s were passed, the eousequence 
of which was that the ordinary gimdohi came to he 
of the plaiiieat funereal black, with black cloth 
cushions and fitting, s--iii Byron’s phrase, ‘just like 
a colliii clapp’d in a canoe.’ 

Goudomni’g Dimu) Kaemiento tus AcuilA, 
Maiwjui.s ])U, ypanish amhasaailor iu England from 
1613 to 1621. He acquired gi-eat iiilhieiice over 
King James I., and plied him with all the arts of 
per, suasion to induce him to bring the iiroieeted 
Snauibli match, the marriage of Prince Charles 
with the Infanta, to a successful terminalion. 
TTie vuliug motive of hi.s j^mlicy was, however, the 
warmly cherished hope of heiiig able oi’ontually to 
convert the English nation to lioiiian Catholicism. 
See S. K. Gardiner, Prince Charles and the Spanish 
Murriiigc { 1869 ). 

Gwnds, a Dravidian people, the most important 
of the non-Aryan or ‘ aboriginal ’ hill-racos of the 
Central Provinces (q.v.) of India. They probably 
entered the country at an carlj’- period from the 
north, and gave their name to'Goiulwaria, which 
comprised the greater part of the Central Provinces ; 
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but it was only from the llifch cenhivy to the 
JIahvatta invasion in 1741-Sl that they rnled the 
central tablehand. To-day they nnniher about a 
million and a half, and, while the wilder tribes cling 
to the forest, the lest have made .some advances 
in civilisation. Most of the upper classes are of 
mixed blood, and man}' of the race have embraced 
Hinduism ; but, while they carry ceremonial reline- 
ments to the extremest limit, they secretly retain 
many of their old superstitions, with which they 
have even inoculated their Ai'yan co-religionists in 
the territory. The plebeian ^Gonds are of purer 
blood, ami, as among the other hill-tribes, both 
sexes limit their necessary attire to a cloth wound 
about the waist, althoiigli the younger people often 
eke this out with earrings, bracelet.s, and neck- 
laces. Each village worship.s the three or four 
deities it knows best, while admitting the existence 
of an indefinite number of others, Cholera and 
smallpox are worshipped everywhere, and the 
Gond.s people the forest, the rivers, and every rock 
with ui'il spirit.s. The name Gondwana is still 
applied to the tract which they principally inhabit. 

Gonfalon (Ital. Ijonfalona), or GoSF.tNOS, an 
ensign or standard (see FL.iO), in virtue of bearing 
which the chief-magistrates in many of the Italian 
cities were known as r/oiifuloniere (see Florence). 

Gong, a ChiuesQ instrument of percassion, 
made of a mixture of metal.s {7S to 80 parts of 
copper, and 2'2 to 20 parts of tin), and sbaiied into 
a basiii-like form, flat and large, with a rim a 
few inches decii. The .sound ot tlie gong is ])ro- 
duoed hy striking it, while hung liy the nin, with 
a mallet, which puts the metal into an extra- 
ordinary state of \'ibration, and produces a loud 
piercing sound. 

Gongora. Luts de Gongor.v y Argote, 
Spanish’ lyric poet, was born at Cordova, 11th 
July loGl. After a conr.se of study in law at the 
university of Salamanca, he .settled down in Ills 
native city to cultivate the poetic talents of which 
he had already slmwn cousiiiouous proofs as a 
student. About 1004 he entered the cliurch, and 
became a prebendary of tlie cathedral at Cordova, 
and eventually chaplain to Philip III. He died in 
his native city, 23d May 1027. Gongora’.s earlier 
writing's— sonnets on a great variety of subjects, 
lyrical poems, odes, ballads, and songs for the 
guitar — iire inspired wiiii much true poetic feeling’. 
Ills later works, consisting for tlie most part of 
longer poems, sncdi as Solulades {m Solitary Mas- 
iwjs), Pyramo ij 'fhislic, are executed in 

an entirely ditl'crent and novel style, characterised, 
especially in respect of diction, by some of tlie 
same distinctive leatiires as are found in Euphuism 
in England and Chiabrerism in Italy. This later 
stylo of Goiigora, which his followers and imitators 
designated the siUo aiilto, is ilorid, pedantic, full of 
Latin inversion, s and mythological allusion.s, pomp- 
ous, and mannered, and in many places very 
obscure. His works were never published during 
his lifetime. The iirst edition was printed hy 
Vicuna in 1027, good hut incomplete; another 
good one is that of Brussels (1059). See Clmrton’s 
Gongora (2 vols. Loud. 1862). 

GoiiiatltCS, a genus of fo.ssil cephalopodous 
mollnsoa, belonging to the same family as tlie 
Aiurnonite.s. Tlie genus is cbaracterised hy the 
structure of the septa, wMob are lobed, but with- 
out lateral denticumtions, as in Ammonites ; they 
consequently exhibit, in a section, a continuous 
undulating lino. Some forms with slightly waved 
septa approach very near to the Nautilus. The 
siphomit portion is shorter than the sides, foi-ming 
a sinus at the back, as in the Nautilus. The last 
chamber, the one tenanted by the animal, occupies 
a whole whorl, and has besides a con.siderable 


lateral expairsion. The shells are .small, seldom 
exceeding 6 inches in diameter. This genus is con- 
lined to the Palicozoic strata ; nearly two liumlred 
s])ecies have been described from the Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Triassic systems, 

Gonidia, an old term in liclienology for tlia 
green colls (algal constituents) of the thallns. See 
Lichex.s. 

Goilioiuetcr (Clr. gonia, ‘an angle;’ metren, 
‘a iiieasnie’), an instrument used for measuring 
.solid angles, aud hence indispensable to the ciystal- 
lograpber. There are two kinds in use, the con- 
tact goniometer of Carangeau ( which is sufficiently 
accurate for many purposes, but cannot be used in 
the case of vei-y small crystals), and the reflecting 
tjunionieter by Dr Wollaston. In skilful b.mds 
this in.stniment can measure the angles of crystals 
only tlie bnmlredth of an inch in .size. .Sei’eral 
elaborate moclilications of this goniometer are now 
employed by ei’}'stallograpber.s. 

Gonorrhea (Gr. gonos, ‘progeny or seed,’ and 
rhaO, ‘I How’), a name originally applied almost 
indisci'iininately to all discharges from the genital 
passages in both sexe.s, but esfjeeially in the male, 
in the course of usage the term has been almost 
entirely restricted to tlie designation of one jiar- 
ticular kind of discharge, which, from its eomieo- 
tion with a contagious poi,sojj, was oiiginally called, 
in strict nosological language, G. viruknta. This 
form of the disease is usually caused hy the direct 
communication of sound persons with tho,se already 
all'ected; and accoidingiy gonorrhea is one of the 
numerous penalties attending an indiscriminate 
and imimre intercourse of tlie sexes (see Syphills). 
Gonorrhea is a very acute and painful form of 
disease ; it is liable, also, to leave its traces in 
the more chronic foim of gleet, which may last for 
a considerable time. Often, moreover, it leaves 
some of the iiarts all'ected permanently damaged, 
and stricture, sterility, &c. may result. The only 
coustitulioual effect of any importance is a very 
intractable inflammation of joints, closely rcseni- 
hling' rheumatic fever, which occasionally follows 
it. Tlie name gonorrhea was formed on the 
erroueotis supposition that the discharge consists 
of the spermatic fluid, whereas, the disease being 
an inllaiiimation of the mucous membrane of some 
part of the generative organs, tlie discharge is the 
niuco-purulent or purulent discharge from the 
diseased surface, lienee the name Bhnnorrhagia 
has been propo.sed fur the ailment. The disease 
may reach its Iieight in a period of from one to 
three weeks; it then usually subsides, and the 
varioms .symptom, s abate in saveiity. For gonor- 
rheal ophthalmia, see Eye (Dise.4SES op). Victims 
of gonorrhea and the allied disorders should be 
warned against consulting any but medical men of 
high standing and undoubted character. 

Goli.SJilvo (li CordOYa (the name by which 
Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar Is nsnally known), 
a celebrated Spanish warrior, was horn at Montillo, 
near Cordova, 16th March 1453. He served with 
groat distinction first in the war with tlie Moors 
of Granachi, and afterward, s in tlie Portuguese 
campaign. At the close of the final contest 
with Gianada he concluded the negotiation with 
Boabdil (Ahu Abdallah), king of the Moors, in 
such a masterly mannor that the rulers of Spain 
bestowed upon biiii a pemsiou and a large estate 
in the conquered territoi-j'. He was next sent to 
the assistance of Ferdinand 11., king of Naples, 
against the French. In less than a year Gonsalvo, 
with his limited resources, had conquered the gi'eater 
part of the kingdom of Naples, and obtained the 
appellation of 'El Gran Capitan.’ In conjunction 
with King Ferdinand be succeeded in completely ex- 
pelling the French from Italy ; and in August 1498 
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he retiinieil to Spain, luiviiig raeei\’eil as reward 
for his valuable serviees an eatate in the Ahrazzi, 
with tlie title of Duke of San Angelo. iVheii the 
partition of the kingdom of Naple.s was determined 
niion hy a eoinpact entered into at Granada, lltli 
November 1500, Gonsal™ again set out for^^Italy 
with a body of 4300 men, Ijnt Jinst took Xante 
and Cephalonia from the Tni'ke, and restored 
tliBiii to the A^enetiaiis. He then huidod in Sicily, 
occupied Naples and Calaliria, and demanded from 
the French that, in compliance with the eoinpact, 
tliey Hlionhl yield up Ciipitanata and llasilieata. 
Tliis demand heing rejected, ii wav hroke out 
hetweon the two helligerent iiowei-s, wliieh wa.s 
waged witli I'aried .success. After the victory^ of 
Ccrigiiolaj in April l.)03, finnsalvo took iio.ssession 
of Galahria, the Ahni/zi, Apnlia, oi’en tlie city of 
Najdes itself, and tlien laid .sioge to Gadta, hut 
was forced to retreat liefore a .sujierior foice of the 
enemy. On the 29th Dcoeinlier of tlio same year, 
however, he fell upon them uno.'cpcctcdly near Ihe 
Garigliano, and obtained a complete i-ictory. 'I’lio 
Frencli army was almost annihilaleil ; tbo forlre.ss 
of Gaiitn fell ; and the pos.se, ssion of Naplo.s was 
secured to tlie , Spaniards. King Ferdinand of 
Spain he.stowed tlie dueliy of Sesa upon tlie eoii- 
ipieror, and appointed him vicerov of Najile.s, with 
nnlimitod authority. His good-fortune, however, 
made him many powerful enemies ; and Gon.sah’o 
was recalled to Sjiain, iiiioru tho king treated him 
with marked negleoL Goiisalvo now’lietook him- 
self to his o.states in Granada, and on the 2d Docem- 
ber 1515 he died at Granada. Sue Prescott’.s 
Histonj of Fei'Uiitaiid and Imballa (3 voLs. Bo.ston, 
1838). 

Goitzag'aj the name of a princely family of 
Gennan origin, from which sprang a long lino of 
sovereign dukes of Mantua and Montferrat. Tlic 
away of this race over Mantua extended over a 
period of tliree centuries, and many of iU memliers 
were inagnilicent promoters and cultivators of 
arts, seiouee, and literature. Tlie Gonzagas gradu- 
ally monopolised all tlie cliief posts of cnminiuid, 
both civil and military ; in 1432 they were invested 
witli the title and jurisdiction of lioreditaiy nnir- 
(piises, and in 1530 with Unit of dukes or sovoroigiis 
of tlie slate. After their elevation to ducal dignity 
they svere the faithful champions of the imperial 
iiitere.sts in their policy with other states. The 
House of Gouzaga and that of the Visconti llnkos 
of Milan wore perpetually at war (see hfj'L'NTU.v). 
The mavipiisate ivas granted to (Tiovanni Fraiicesoo 
in 1433. The tenth and last Duke of Mantua, 
Ferdinando Carlo, who had connteiiaiieeil the F roiicli 
ill the War of the Succession, was dojirived hy the 
Emperor Joseph I. of his states, iuid placed under 
the hail of the empire, lie died iii exile in 1708, 
leaving no issue. — A branch of the family ruled 
Guastalla till 1740. 

Goiiznga, Luiui, kmuYu as St AnoYssurs, was 
horn in the castle of C'astiglione, near Brescia, 
Btli March 1568, and ivas educated at Florenee, 
Mantua, and Home. Heiiouiieing his maviiuisatc 
of Castiglione in favour of his brother, he entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1585. At Homo during a 
visitation of the plague ho gave himself up with 
wonderful .self-devotion to the care of the sick ; 
and, stricken by the malady, died 21st June loUl. 
He ivaa heatitted in 1621, and canonised in 1726. 
,See the Life of St Aloysms Ooiizaiju, edited hy 
E. H. Thompson ( 1867 ) ; the largo Life in Italian 
hy Cepari ; and Aubrey da Vare’s Esnays (1888). 

Good, John Mason, phyaiciau and iviiter, was 
horn May 25, 1764, at Epping in Essex, where his 
father was an Independent minister. He was 
apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary at Gosport, 
next continued his medical .studies in London, and 


coiniiieiiced practice as a .surgeon in hiidlmry in 
1784. Money dilllculties drove him to London in 
1793, whore he eonihined medicine with the most 
iiiiscellaneous literary activity, In 1820 ho took 
his M.D. degree at Marisohal College, Aberdeen 
and died January 2, 1827. Good’s writings eiiu 
hraco poems, triinshitions of Job, tho Sonv of 
Songs, iiiul Lucretius, e.ssays on prisons, nieSical 
technology, and the liistory of niedidno, llecolla- 
horatod ivith Dr Olinthns Gregory and Newton 
Bosworth in tho I'diildloyia or E}H‘yrlojiirdia, com- 
prixiiii/ a (iciieral Lictiumiry of Arin, Srirncen, ami 
General Literature, in twelve volumes, wliich was 
coinjdeted in 1813. His amhitious poem. The. Book 
uf jsidurc, was published in 1826. 

Goodall, FltmiUKli'lc, an English artist, the 
son of Edward Goodall (17(15-1876), an engraver, 

] nho early encouraged his son’s artistic talents, was 
horn ill London, Heptemher 17, 1822. He wa.s only 
seventeen years of age when he exhibited his first 
|iictiiro at tlie Hoyal Acadeiiiy, ‘Frencli iSoldieis 
jdaying Giirds in a Gaharot,’ ‘‘The Hetiirn from a 
(‘hristciiing,’ whicli received a \iri/,c of LoO from 
tho llritish Institution, ‘Tired , Soldier’ (1842), 
‘I'illago Festival’ (1847), ‘Hunt the Slipiier’ 
(1849), ‘liaising the Maypole’ (1851), and ‘ Cran- 
nier at tJio Traitors’ Gate’ (1856) are among, st 
tho best of Ids early pictures. A visit to yonice 
and Egypt in 1857-5!) led liiiii to turn his atlentiou 
to Italian and oriental subjects, such as ‘ Heciling 
'fasso’ (18.59), ‘Song of tlui Nuliian Slave’ (1864), 
‘Hising of tlio Nile’ (1865), ‘Mater Dolorosa’ 
(1868), ‘Shoi'p- washing near the I’yramids of 
Gizidi ’ (1876), ‘ Daiigliters of Jjahan ’ (1878), 

‘ Hetiirii from Mecca ’ (1881), ‘Flight into Egypt’ 
(1885), and immerons oHuth, Goodall was elected 
a Hoyal Academician in I8(i3. 

Good-t’ourtupt Psvy is an additimi to ordinary 
^ pay, graulcd to )irivaLes, lance-corporals, and acting 
homhardiers of tlie Britisli arinv. To earn one 
penny a, day tlui Mildiur must liavo served two 
years witliout his name having a]ipeared in the 
' regiincnUil defiuiHors’ iiook, in wMcli serious 
I criiiies are reeiirded. Fur a .second penny six years’ 

' .service Is reipiisite, and the soldier must have liohl 
j tho lirst penny for turn years without an entry in 
the regimental did'auUers’ hook — called a ‘term of 
good conduct.’ A tliird penny can similarly he 
earned after twoh'u years’ M'rvicc, a fourth after 
cigliteeii, and otliors after poriod.s of live years. 
Each iieniiy carrie.s yutli it a badge or Ghevron 
((|.v.) to he worn on tlie left sleeve. A special 
rule eiiahles a nmii who has served witliout an 
entry for 14 years contiiuumsly to iditain his fourth 
and succeeding liadges and good-coudiict pay two 
yeans sooner than he othoi'wisc would do. One 
badge ami the juiy attached to it is forfeited for 
every entry in tl'ie regimental defaulters’ hook, 
hut may he regained hy a ‘half-term of good 
conduct’ (one year) for cucli hadgo lost. A soklier 
who deserts, or is sentenced by court-martial to 
penal servitude or to lio disehargod, or by a civil 
court to imprisonniont o.xceoding six montlis, for- 
feits. ns a result of tho sonteneo, all his badges ami 
good-conduct jiay ; and a court-martial may spe- 
cially sentence him to this forfeiture for any olfence. 
Eorgeaiits and full corporals or honiliardiers when 
rediioed to tho ranks are allotted tho good-conduct 

C ' and badges, loss one, which their service would 
'0 entitled them to if tlioy had not been pro- 
moted, though none is granted to them whila 
miu-Gonimlssionod officers. Sergeants of distin- 
giiifllied or nieritorious service, luiwevor, are granted 
annuities, not over ,C20 each, receivable during 
active sorvioB, and also on retirement, together 
with a silver medal inserihod ‘ for meritorious 
.service,’ or ‘for distinguished conduct in the 
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field.’ — In the navy very Bimilar riileh govern the 
issue of good-eondnct pay, but its amount E limited 
to threepence a day, and petty officer.s may hold it. 

In the United States the pay of private .soldiers 
increases from 813 to §18 per month according to 
length of service ; and the pay of olflcer.s in active 
service, from eliaplain to colonel, mcremies by 10 
per cent, for every five years’ service till the com- 
pletion of twenty years’ service. 

Goodeiliaccn;, an order of eorollifioral di- 
cotyledon.s, closely allied to Cainpanulacea* and 
Lohelinceie. The 200 species, the great part herbs, 
are mostly natives of the Au.stvalian and South 
African regions. Guodenia ovata is a pretty 3 'ello\v- 
Jhnvered slirub of Australia. Scaivolu Tacccula ia a 
shrub fiom the pith of which the IMalaj'S make a 
kind of rice-paper. The young leaves are eaten as 
a .salad. 

Good Friday, the name applied bj' the Homan 
Catholic and Anglican Cluirch to the Friday before 
Easter, sacred as eonimeinorating the erucilixion 
of our Lord ; paraskeuS, Holy Friday, or Fridaj' in 
IIolj' Week, was its general appellation. ThE day 
was kept as a day of mourning, of rigid fast, and 
of siieoial praj-er ironi a veiy earlj' period. It was 
one of the two paschal days celebrated by the 
Christian clrarch, and in ineraov.v' of the enicilixioji 
was called b\' tlie Greeks Pasdia Staurosimon, or 
the ‘ Hasoh of the Cross.’ In the Catholic Church 
the .service of tliE day is very peculiar : instead 
of the ordinary mass, it consists of what E called 
the IMass of the Pre-sanoLiliecl, the sacred host nob 
being consecrated on Good Friday, hub re.servcd 
from the preceding day. Formerly all tlie faithful 
liartoolc in silence of the euoharist, hut at pre.sent 
commnniim is forbidden on Good Friday, except 
in the case of the celebrant and of .sick persons. 
The jiriests and attendants are vested in black; 
the altar remains stripped of its ornaments, as on 
Holy Thursday ; a wooden clapper is substituted 
for the bell at the elevation of tlie host ; the pne.sb 
recites a serie.s of praj'-ers for all classes, orders, and 
ranks in the ohuroh, and oven for heretics, pagans, 
and Jews, though the minister.s’ genullexion is 
omitted before this last netition, in detestation of 
the feigned obeisance with wliich tlie Jews mocked 
Christ. But the most striking part of the cero- 
uionial of Good Fridaj' is the so-called ‘ adoration 
of the cross,’ or, as it was called in the Old English 
popular vooabiilaiy, ‘creeping to the cross.’ The 
black covering E removed from a large cnieilix 
which is placed before the altar, and the entire con- 
gregation, commeiiciiig with the celebrant nrie.st 
and his ministers, approach, and upon their knees 
reverentlj' kiss the figure of our crueiKed Lord. In 
the eyes of Protestants this ceremony appoar.s to 
partake more strongly of the idolatroms character 
than any other in the Roman Catholic ritual ; but 
Catholics earnestly repudiate all such construc- 
tion of the ceremony (see Idol.vtky, Images). 
The voiy striking office of Tainbra; (‘darkness’) is 
hold upon Good Friday, as well as on the preceding 
two days : it consists of the matins and lands of 
the following' day, and has tliis peculiarity, that by 
the close all the lights in the church have been 
gradually extinguished except one, whioh for a 
time (as a symbol of our Lord’s death and hnrial) 
E hidden at the EpEtle corner of the altar. 

In the Anglican Church also Good Fnday is cele- 
brated with .special soleninitj’ : proper p.salins are 
a])pointed, and one of the three special collects E 
a prayer for ‘all Jews, Turks, heretics, and infidels.’ 
In some ritualistic churches the improperia, or 
‘ reproaches,’ adopted from the Roman service, arc 
sung; and Baclrs Passion music is frequently 
heard. In England and Ireland Good Fx-iday E 
by law a dies non, and all business is suspended; 


but this is not the case in Scotland or the United 
States. In Scotland the day until recently met with 
nopecixliiir attention, except from menihoi.s of the 
Episcopal and Romxin Catholic coinmnnious ; hut 
of lateyeais tiiere have been services in some Pres- 
byterian churches in the larger towns. See also 
Cnoss-BUJf.s, and CiSAMi’-itiNxf.s. 

Good Hope. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Goodrich, Samuei, Griswold, an American 
author, best known by his pen-name, Petee 
Parley, was born in Rillgelield, Coimeetiout, 19th 
August 1793, and edited in Boston an annual called 
The Token from 1828 to 1842, to which he contrih- 
iited poems, tales, and essaj-s, and in which the 
liest of Hawthorne’s ‘ Twice-told Tales ’ first ap- 
peared. He published some txvo Imndreil volumes, 
mostly for the young, anil dealing with history, 
geographj', travels, and natural history. Many of 
his hooks xvere rmirinted, and became popular in 
Great Britain. He died 9lh May ISBD. See his 
Jiecolkdions of a Lifetime (2 vols. New York, 
1857). 

Ooodsir, John, anatomist, was horn in 1814, 
at Anstruthcr in Fife, studied arts at St Andrews 
University, and was next appi'enticed to a dentist 
in Edinburgh, attending tlie medical classes there 
the while. In 1839 he published a .stiiking essaj' 
on tlie teeth, and next year hocaine lcee])er of 
the Museum of the Royal College of Sm-geon.s in 
Ediuhiirgh, where ho lectured on tlie diseases of 
hone anti cartilage (1842-43). He also investi- 
gated the minute structure of tlic healthy tissues, 
and was one of the first ohserver-s who strongly 
insisted on the importance, throughout the animal 
textures, of the eel) as a centre of niitiition. 
HE important memoirs on Secreting Structures 
and on the Unman Piacontn, and many of liis 
jiapers in comparative anatomy and natural liE- 
tovy, are still of value. Of tliesc a volume was 
issued in 1845. In 1844 Goodsir was appointed 
assistant to Dr Monro, professor of Anatomy in 
the university of Edinhiirgh, and two years later 
became his .successor. Here lie maintained a wide 
reputation as an anatomical teacher, Ill-health 
overtook him near the close of his life, and he died 
Cth March 1867. See tlie Memoir by Professor 
Turner (1868). 

Good Tciliplar.S, a temiierance society founded 
in the United States in 1852 and introduced into 
England in 1868. Their organisation is largely 
modelled on that of tlie Freemasons, total alistin- 
ence principles being furthered by means of lodges, 
piuss-words, grips, and insignia. See Temperance. 

Good-will, when used as a legal term, has two 
meanings, wliich have been conveniently ilistin- 
giiEhed as peraonal and local good-will. Personal 
good-will E tliat interest which is sold along with 
a profession, and is tvansferahle from one person 
to another by the recoinmoiidation of the seller, 
and his agreement not to compete with the buyer, 
as wlion a doctor or a ilentEt sells ills practice. 
Local good-will is the saleable interest wliich, 
attaches to a particular hiiaiuess at a particular 
place, or, as Lord Eldon defined it, ‘ the chance 
that the old customer.s will resort to the old place,’ 
without the further advantage of personal stipula- 
tions with the seller, as in tlie sale of such a busi- 
iiess as ‘The Railivay Hotel,’ ‘The Market Shop.’ 
When an old Imsinesa ia transferred the possession 
of the premises and the old stock (which is ne.ces- 
sarj' to the acquirement of the good-will) is usually 
regulated ,hy special agreement, and what goes as 
good-will is the right to carry on the old business, 
to represent that it is the old business that is 
carried on, to use the trade name and the trade- 
mark, and to benefit by the covenants made by the 
previous owner for the protection of his business. 
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lu a htiiclj \icH- there i'5 no nircli thing as a IvanH- 
ferahle good-will of eo pereoiml a biisiiiesb as a 
medical, legal, or other iirofessional practice. In 
the sale of these there ouglit therefore always to 
be a slipulatioii that the seller shall i\ot compete 
witli the Iniyer liy practising in the same locality, 
01 that he sliall letire from practice; ami that the 
■sellei sliall introduce and I'crmumcnd tlielmyerto his 
connection as bi.s (pialilled .successor. At lir.st such 
a coveuaiit was sunglit to be set aside as invalid, 
on the ground that it tended to restrain tlie natural 
liberty of trade ; Imt the court.s have now lirmly 
established that, if a delluite radius of nioderato 
lengtli is fi.ved upon, it does nut .sensibly re.straiii 
tiade, inasmuch as the person cuienauting can go 
beyond those limits, and trade as much as he 
please.s. If tlie party breaks his coveuaiit he is 
liable to an action for damages. See Charle.s K. 
Allan, 27iC Ltno rdiithiy la Gum!-icill (ISSO). 

Goodwin Saiuls, famous saudtianks stretch- 
ing about 10 miles in a NE. and y W. direction at 
an average distance of 51 miles from the east coast 
of Kent. Large level patches of .sand are loft dry 
when the tide rccedoM, and aH'ord a linn foothold, 
so that cricket has often heeii played n|ioii them. 
When covered the sands me sliiftiug, ami may he 
moved hy the prevailing tide to siicli an o.vtout as 
to considerably change the form of the .slioal. The 
general outline, luiwuvor, has hcen fairly coii.sl, ant, 
although the survey of ISS.i hy ytaU'-commamlur 
Ti.!ard, U.N. , has demmisbrated a teudencylo nioro 
important motion than u.sual. The shoal is divided 
into two pririciiial parts, called tlio North Goodwin 
and tlie South Goodwin respectively, between 
which is tlie deep inlet named Trinity Bay, wlierc 
three .etoaniships nave been peacefully anchored at 
one time. In 1841 it was iiropoHed by W. Unsh, 
O.E., ami J. D. Pauio, aroliitect, to huilil a liar- 
honr of refuge on tlie Goodwin Sands hy cnclo.sing 
Trinity Bay with a sidid wall of masonry, having 
a large iron lightliouso at the entrance. The 
North Goodwin n of irregular soiuicircnlar shape, 
witli the curved boundary on its northern or outer 
edge. The North Sand Head light-ve.ssol is moored 
a little to tlie eastward of it.s northern o.vtreme, 
exhibits a wliite Hash light, and is about 7 mile.s 
<li.slant from Ilauisgate. So far Imek as 1795 a 
lightship, .showing three lights, was moored to the 
north-east of this shoal. 'The South Goodwin is in 
.shape someivliat like a crah'.s claw witli ils lower 
part fully extended. The South Sand Head light- 
ahip lies off its sontU-wesleni extremity, and 
exhibits a double-tlasli white light. On the 
western .side rides tlie Gull Stream lightship, 
displaying a white revolving light. A fom-tli light- 
ship, known as the East Goodwin, lies 14 mile 
tOfthe eastward of the sands, and exhibits a green 
revolving light. Passing .ships not infi-eipieiitly 
foul those lightships, notwith.stancling the penalty 
■of £50 and e.vponseH to wliich they become liable. 
On 30th November 1878 no fewer than three un- 
known .ships in succession ran into tho East Good- 
win ligliisliip. All four of the lights are visihle 
10 miles in clear weather. Each veH.sel is painted 
red, has her name in hold letters on hotli .sides, 
and is otherwise distinguished hy the disposition 
of her mast or masts. In foggy weather a fog 
siren is sounded on tlie South Sand Head lightship, 
and gongs are beaten on hoard, tho other three. 
Should a ship he ohserveil standing into danger, 
warning gnus are fired without delay. Tlie Good- 
win Samis are also marked hy nine lmoy.s moored 
in woll-dotined positions around tlieni, ami distin- 
guishable from one another hy their various colours 
and shapes. One, the mirth-east Goodwin Imoy, 
is a Courtenay’s self-acting whistle hnoy. Tliis 
•admirable system of lightships and buoys has 
lohbeil the Goodwins of mnoli of their danger. 


These sands have always been dangerous to 
vessels passing througli tlio ■Straits of Lover, On 
the other liand, lliey .son'e as a breakwater to 
form a secure anchorage iii tliu Downs (ij-V.) when 
easterly or soiitli-easleiiy winds are blowing. The 
Downs, though .safe under the, so circiiiiistaiices, 
become dangeions when tho wind blows strongly 
ollksliore, at wliich time ship,s are ajit to drag tlieir 
anehors, and to straml iijioii the porlulious Good- 
wins. As a rule, wrecks arc soon swallowed np 
hy the greedy saiul.s. One sliip, the Or/fc Castle, of 
1000 tons hiirdeii, enlircly disappoaveil in an liour. 
In May 1841, however, the ship Ellhun remained 
ashore' on tho North Goodwin for nineteen cen- 
.seculive lidos, ami was got off only .slightly 
ilamageil. The timhors ol auotlier wreck weie 
e.xiio.scd lo view at intervals for forty years. 
Many colelirated wieck.s liai’c Liken ]ilace here, 
the most terrible having been the loss ot an entire 
llect of thirteen mcii-of-war, during tlie ‘great 
slorm’ou the night ol Ihe'dOth of November 1703, 
on the Sands and neiglihoiiring shore. In two of 
tliese, tlie HJaey ami Hie llcstanitiun, ci’ery soul 
perished. Admiral Jlcaiiiinmt with 1200 dllicers 
and men were lost. Many imov wretches got on 
to the GooilwiiiH when the' tide was out, and were 
.seen from the slmrc. iMr T. Powell, the then 
mayor of Deal, seizi'd the cuHtom-lmiise boats, ami 
paid live sliillings for oveiy man saved. Over 
(wo hiimlred weiu rescued who would certainly 
have been overwhelmed hy the rising tide, lii 
Deeeinhor 1805 here foiimlered tho Anrura, a 
transport, when no fewer than tliree hmidreil 
lieisons perished ; in IJeeemher 1814 the British 
Queen, an U.stend ])aekot, was lost with all liaiuls; 
and in .lannary 1857 the mail-steamor Viulot was 
destroyed. 

ThcHC (Uuigerons sands are .said to have once 
been a low fertile iHlaml called Lomea {Iiifcra 
lusnktnf the Homans), belonging to Earl God'win, 
wliere he lived and kept his lleeis; hut in 1014, 
and again in 1099, it was overwhelmed hy a sudden 
inmiilation of the sea, which also did great damage 
in other parts ol Europe. The tale is tliat at the 
jieriod of tho ('omjuest by William of Nonnamly 
these estates were taken from Earl Godwin’s son, 
and he.stoweil upon the abbey of .St Augustine at 
C'linterlmry. The abbot, having diverted the funds 
with whicii it should liavo been main laiucd to the 
hnilding of Tenterdeu steeple, allowed the sea- 
wall to fall into a ililapiilated condition; and , so, 
in the year 1099, the waves rnshed in, and over- 
whelmed tho whole. Tent.eiden, it should he 
noted, is an inland ]ilaeu near tho south-wesl fron- 
tier of Kent, 15 miles NNE. of Hastings. Thus 
‘Tenterilen .steeple u’lis the eanso of the Goodwin 
Saiida ; ’ so, at least, says one of the maiiv legoiula 
connected with these remarkalile shoals. Bnt 
geology indicates a date long anterior to the 
catastroidie of the legend. 

Difficulty is exporicimed in liiidiiig (inn ancliov- 
age for the lighlsliiiis ; and all ellbrls to ostah- 
liah a lighthomso have been hither! o nnsuccessfiil. 
In 1840 a hoacon, having a refuge-gallery at its 
Bummit capalile of containing forly pco))le, was 
erected hy Captain IJullock, ll.N., wliieh atood 
for some years, and another in 18-17 on pilca of 
iron hci'owod into the sand, on Dr Pott’s method, 
lint this was wushed away two months aflerwarils. 
Aa soon as a vessel is known to liavo been driven 
upon tho sands, sigiml lockets are thrown up and 
gum, fired from the lightshijis, when one or more 
of the four lifeboats froni llnnisgate. Deal, \V aimer, 
or Klng,sdown immediately Ianne.li to the rcsene, 
followed uBually hy ‘ ho'vollers’ ’ boats. 'These 
‘ hovellera,’ as the iiilots and boatmen of the 
Cinque Porta are called, show, in seasons of 
teinpcut and danger, an intrepidity which is worthy 
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of all praise. See Gcxttie, Memorials of the Good- 
IL'ili Sands ( 1889 ). 

Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Richmond, 
8^ inile.s NJi. of Chichester. An ISth-centnry 
huihUng by Chatiibeis and Wyatt, it has a notable 
collection of irortraits ; and its park i.s fanioii.s for 
its cedars and other trees, which in 17o4 included 
‘ thirty different kinds of oaks and 400 different 
American trees and .shrubs ’ ( Bishop Pocock’s 
Travels through Engluml, Camden Society, 1SS9). 
Here is the pictiiresitne racecourse, where the 
famous Goodwood meeting is held at the end of 
July, at the close of the London season. It was 
established in 1802; but its importance (since 
1823) was due to Lord George Bentiuck’s exer- 
tions. 

Goodyear, ChAELE.s, an American inventor, 
was born 29th December ISOO, at Hew Haven, Con- 
necticut. He failed as an ii on-manufacturer in 1830, 
hut in 1834 turned his attention to india-rubber, 
the manufactured products of which had hitherto 
pun’cd failure, s because of their liability to soften in 
the heat of summer. Amid poverty and ridicule, 
sometimes in prison for debt, he patiently pursued 
the e.xperiments which, after he had obtained a 
fresh idea from his assistant Hayward’s use of 
sulphur, ended, in 1844, in the issue of his patent 
for vulcanised rubber (see Ikuia-eubuee). TliD 
process he afterwards perfected, discoveiing new 
uses to which his product could he applied, until 
it required sixty patents to secure his inventions. 
He received medals at Loudon (18.31) and Paris 
( 1835 ), as well as the cross of the Legion of Ilonoui ; 
although kept in continual litigation and cou- 
.sequent poverty by shamelcas infringements of 
his lights, he yet lived ‘ to see his material applied 
to nearly live liundred use.s, and to give employ- 
ment, in England, France, Germany, and the 
United States, to 00,000 persons’ (Parton). He 
died at New York, July 1, 1800. See Pierce, 
Trials of an Inventor (New York, 1866); and 
Parton, Famous Americans of Raecnt Times 
(Bouton, 1867), 

GoogC, BaiinauV; poet, was horn about 1540 
at Alvingham, in Lincoln, shire, studied both at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at New College, 
Oxford, then travelled on the Continent, joining on 
his return the householtl of Ids relative Sir William 
Cecil, and becoming one of thegentlamen-peusioiieis 
of liueen Eli.!aheth. He died about the close of 
the century. He was a friend of George Turher- 
ville, and resembled, witliout equalling, him in 
the manner of his translations and the metres 
of his poems. His best works are a series of eight 
eclogue.s and ids Cupido Conquered, which it is 
not unlikely that Spenser may have seen. A col- 
lection of Ids Eclogues, Eidtaphs, and Sonnets 
was published by Edward Arher in 1871. 

Goolc, a town and liver-port in the West 
Pdding of Yorkshire, is situated at tlie junction 
of tlie Ouse with the Don, 22 miles SKB. of 
York. The town lias since 1829 grown rapidly, 
and now ranks amongst the chief ports of the 
kingdom. It possesse.s exten.sive docks, which are 
aiiimally entered and cleared liy some 4000 vessels 
of more than 1,100,000 tons hiirdeii. The annual 
value of tlie imports amounts to about 4J iiiillions 
sterling, and that of the exports to more than 4;f 
inillioti,s. Amongst the imports are shoddy for 
niaiiufacturiiig purposes, oil, logwood, timber, 
champiagne, farm-produce, and groceries. Coal, 
cloth, and machinery are amongst the chief ex- 
ports. Tliere are iron-foundries, alum, sugar, and 
cordage manufactories, shipi and boat building 
yards, and estahlishments for sail-making and 
agricultural machine-making. Pop. (1851) 4722; 
(1881)10,-118. 


Goorkhas, or Gukkh.i.?, tlie dominant race 
in Nepal, descended from Hindu immigrants and 
claiming a Rajput origin, overran the Khatiiiandu 
valley, and extended their power over Nepal 
(1707-68). Their advance southwaid led to the 
Nepal or Goorkha war of 1814-15, and General 
Ocliterlony’s spirited campaign brought about the 
treaty of .Segaiili, v Inch .still delines English rela- 
tions with Nepal, ami which ceded various tracts in 
the Hiniahayas. The Goorkhas, who are a sliort, 
thick-set race, are brave and faithful soldiers, and 
lent valuable aid to the I’ritibli in the suppression 
of the Mutiny and snhsecjneiitly.— The village of 
Goorkha, or Giirklia, stands about .33 miles from 
Kliatmaudu, the pr’esont capital of Nepal. It was 
founerly the chief town. See Nepal. 

GooSiUldcr (Menjns merganser), a woh-footed 
bird in the duck family (Anatidie), in the same 
genus as the Mergansers, of which it is the largest 
British lepreseutative. Tlie adult male, which 
measures 26 inches in length, has the head and 
upper part of the neck of a rich sliining green, the 
feathers of the crown and hack of the head elon- 
gated, the hack black and graj', the wings hhick 
and white, the breast and belly of a delicate 
reddish-buff colour. The hill, legs, and feet are 
orange-red. The female, which is rather smaller, 
has the head reddish-brown, with a less decided 
tuft than the male, and much grayer plumage. 
The edges of the hill are saw-like above arrd below, 
being covered with numerous sharp tooth-like pro- 
jections directed backwards. The goo.sander rs a 
native of the Arctic regions, extending into the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 



Goosander (Menjus mer'jnnser). 


Irr the southerrr parts of Britain it is seen oirly 
in winter, and then only in severe weather, the 
ferrrales arrd young migrating southwards more 
freqrrerrtly than the old males, and not irnfrequently 
apjiearing in small lloeks in the sorrth of Scotland 
ami north of England. In some of the e.stuaiies 
and fresh-water lakes irr the northern parts of Scot- 
land it spends the whole year. It usually ne.sts 
under a ledge of rock, irr the hollow trunk of a 
tree, or under the shelter of the twisted roots, and 
lays, ahorrt the errd of April, eight to tliirteeri 
creairry-white eggs. It feeds almost entirely on 
living fish, which its serrated hill ,and its jiower of 
divirrg adrrru'ahly adapt it for catching. The llesh 
of the goosander is extremely rank and coar.se. 

Goose (Anser), a genus of web-footed birds 
belonging to the cluck family (Anatidm). The hill 
is rather high at the base and not longer than the 
head ; the npiier part of the beak is slightly hooked, 
and the lamelliE, characteristic of all the duck tribe, 
are short, tooth-like, and altogether adapted to 
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cropping the grass and other herbage on which the 
geese chiefly feed. The feet are short and com- 
pletely webbed ; the hind-toe is present ; and the 
legs are jdaced comparatively far forward, so that 
the movements on laud are leas awkward than 
tho.se of mo.st duek.s. Ueese swim little, and never 
dive. When migrating, or on other long flights, 
they usually lly in a double line, eoiivoigiiig to 
form a more or less jierfect wedge, led by a single 
gander. The gemi.s is repieseiited by over a dozen 
Species oconiiing throughout the pal.-earctic and 
noarctic regions. Oidy one si)ecius is certainly 
known to nest in ihitain — the Gray Laggoose 
(A, ciiicruim ] — from which our common domestic 
goose is believed to he descended. This .specie.s 
used to breed ahnmlautly in the fen di-stricts 
of England, but has become very rare since the 
drainage of the.se parts. It still breeds, though 
not coinmonlj', in the northern counties of Scot- 
land and in the Hehride.s, and huge flocks are 
seen in winter in some of the central c(mntie.s 
of Ireland. The nest is placed among heather or 
on a ledge of rock, and is made of reeds, moss, or 
grasses. The eggs, usually fir’C to .shv in nnnihei-, 
are .surrounded by down plucked by the female 
from her own hieast. The length of the adult 
male is about 31 ) inches ; of the female, 30 inches ; 
the plumage i.s grayish-ln'own on the up])ur 2>arlh, 
hhiish-gray on the wiiig-coverts, dull white with 
black markings on the under parts ; the feet, logs, 
and hill lue fle.sh-ooloured, ami tlio nail at the tip 
of the hill is white. Thi.s last charactmistic i.s 
shared by a smaller siiecies, the While-fronted or 
Laughing Gooise [A. (dbi/raun), and by it these 
two may he readily distinguished from the other 
two common species which have the nail black. 
The white-fronted goose airives in Britain every 
winter in large flocks as soon as severe weather 
sets in on the Continent. The male mea^iuroa 
27 inclies ; the 2)revailing colour is hrowji. The 
Bean Goo.se [A. mjetiim) ami the Pink-footed 
Goose i,A. hmchi/rhiptciin) are closely-allied species, 



Beau Goose {Ams t^eijetum). 


common in many parts of the conntry fi'om aiitunm 
till late in .s]irhig. The beau goose is said to 
exhibit a fondness for newly-sown beans, among 
which it cause.s oousiderahle havoc. Its plumage 
is darker than that of the preceding species ; its 
length is 3‘1 inches. It is readily domesticated. The 
smaller iiink-footed goose has the legs and feet of 
a i)ink colour ; the hill pink above, black at the 
base and edge.s ; the nail, as in the bean goo.se, 
black. 

A great rarity in Britain is the white North 
American Snorv Goose ( Chen hyperhorcus), ■which 
is found all over North America, but breeds in the 


far nmth. The Laiiada Goose (Bcrmda cana- 
densis), found all over North America (where it 
is the commonest wild goose), is partiall3' dome,sti- 
cated in Europe, where it breeds freel3'. Among 
the sea-gcesc the gciius Beruicla, reiireseuted by 
our Barnacle Goose (p.v.) and Brent Goo.se (q.v.), 
must especiall3' he noted. lu other geuei-n there 
are mau3'' interesting forms which can only he 
mentioned. The Egy])tifui or Nile (Alop 'uchen 
ccrjyptkutt), which is often seen iigureil on Eg3'ptian 
munuments, was the ‘ fox-gooso ’ or ‘ ehenalope.v ’ 
of the Gieeks, so called iierlia^i.s on account of the 
burrows in ■)vhich it hieeds or the fox-like colour of 
jiart of its phnnage. It is frequently ketit in eon- 
liiiement, and linds its iieare.st relative in the 
Oiiiioco Goose [Alopochen juhata) of north-east 
South America. Notable also is the African 
Spnr-wiimed Goose (Plectro2)lams), in which the 
corner of the wing hears a strong .spur. Very 
miiqne, with sharply-clawetl and 01113' slightly 
webbed toes is the Semi-i)ahnate Goose (Anscranus 
scmij)almulus) of Australia, which in habit and 
anatomy' .suggests a crane. Also Australian and 
very' jiecnliar is the sluggish and heavy, thick- 
hilled Cape Barren Goose ( Cci'Coj)sis jtovw holhmdiw), 
rapidly' hecoming .scarce (.see CekeoivsiS). Einally 
this last form leads us to the yet mure remote 
Ciiemiornis, whicli foi'inerly inhahited New Zea- 
land, but having whtdly lost the jiower of flight 
naturally became extinct. 

Although the common goose has been long 
domesticated, ami wa.s iirohahly among the very 
lirst of domesticated birds, tbe varieties do not 
differ widely from each other. Etiidcii Cecsc are 
remarkable for their iierfeot ■whiloiiesH, Tuulaiiso 
Geese for their large size. As a domesticated 
bird the goose i.s of great value, both for the table 
and on account of its miills and line soft feathers. 
The quills MUiqilied all Europe with yiens before 
steel i>cu.s wore invented, and hat'o not cea,seil to 
he in great demand. Geese must have free access 
to water, and when this is the case they are easily 
reared and rendered iii-olitahle. Two broods are 
sometime.s iiroduced in a season, ten or eleven in a 
brood, and the young gee, so are ready for the table 
three month.s after tliey have loft the shell. They 
live, if permitted, to a groat ago. 'VVillughby 
records an instance of 0110 that reached the age of 
eighty' year.s, and 'was killed at last for iU mis- 
chievousness. Gi'cat flocks of geese ai’e kojit in 
some i)laees in England, iiarticnlarly' in Lincoln- 
shire, and regularly' iilncked five times a Year for 
feathens ami (tuill.s. Geese intended for tlie table 
are commonly shut iq) for a few weeks, and 
fattened before being killed. Great immber,s are 
imported from Holland and Gorniany' for the 
Loudon market, and fattened in England in 
establishments entirely devoted to thi.s pnrpo.se. 
Michaelmas is the great goose seii.,son. Guoso-hams 
are an esteemed delioaey. The gizzards, heads, 
and legs of geese ai'o also sold in sets, under the 
name of giblets, to he used for jiies. The livens of 
geese have long been in request among e]iicure.s 
both ancient and modern. Tne^))!^; dcj'uie gras of 
Strasburg is made from livers in a state of morbid 
enlargeiuont, caused by' koejjing the geese in an 
apartment of very high temperature. See Baunacle 
Goo.se, CEiiEorsis, Jluoic, Syy'AM. 

doosellteri'y (Gwssulcu-id), a Biih-g6nn.s of 
lUbea (see Cukkant), distinguished by a thorny 
stem, a more or less bell-shaiied calyx and llo')vers 
on ]- 3 -liowered stalk'.s, The common gooseberry 
{llibes GrossiUaria) is a native of many parts of 
Europe and the north of Asia, growing wild in 
rocky situations and in thicketsj narticularly in 
mountainous districts ; but it is a doubtful native 
of Britain, although now to he seen in hodgos aiid 
thickel.s almost everywhere. There are three main 
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vaiietiesj, formerly regarded as distinct species : (1) 
Jl. LiroiSHlarlu, now merely var. puhcscens, in which 
the hairs are glandular and cover the berries ; 

(2) var. iitta-crispa, in which the hairs are non- 
gland iilar, and fall off the berries before rijroning; 

(3) var. reclinufiiin, in which hairs are found only 
on the leaf-margin.s. The varieties produced hj' 
cultivation are very numerous, chiefly in England, 
where, and parfcicuiarly in Lancashire, the greatest 
attention has been paid to tlie cultivation of this 
valuable fruit-shrub. In the .so nth of Eurojie it is 
little known. It does not aijpear to have been 
known to tlie ancients. Its cultivation cannot he 
certainly referred to an earlier date than the 17th 
ceiitiuy, and was only in its infancy at the middle 
of tlie ISth, when the largest goo.seherries produced 
in Lancashire scarcely weighed more than -J oz., 
whereas jirize "onsehenies now soiuetimes reach 2 
oz. Jlany well-known diversities of form, colour, 
and flavour, us well as of size, mark the different 
varieties. For the production of new varietiea 
the gooseberry is propagated by seed ; otherwise, 
geiicially by cuttings, whieh grow very freely. 
Aiiv good garden soil suits the gooseberry. It i.s 
ratiier the better for a little shade, hut sulfeis from 
much. The hushes are trained in various ways, 
hut it is necessary to prune .so that they may not 
ho choked up with .shoots ; yet care ought to be 
taken to have an abundant supply of yonug wood, 
which produoes the largest hevries. Summer 
rather than winter pruning is now largely rocoui- 
luended. Besides its well-known wliolesomeness 
and pileasantness, and its use foi making iui 
e.vcellout preserve and jelly, the ripe fruit is used 
for making wine and vinegar. An effervescent 
gooseberry wine, whieli might well claim attention 
under its own name, is often fraudulently sold as 
champagne. The n.se of unripe goo.seherries for 
tarts increases the \ alue of this friiit-ahruh. Tlie 
gooseberry .season is jirolongecl by training plants 
on north walls, and by coveiing the hushes with 
matting when the fruit is nearly rlpie. Unripe 
gooseberries may he kept in jars or bottles, wliich 
arc closely sealed while heated to expiol air, and 
placed in a cool cellar, to he used tor tarts in 
winter. 

Various derivations have been given of the name 
goo.seberry, hut most probably the first syllable is 
a corruption of groseillo, the French name of the 
fruit, from whieli also conies the Scotch grozet or 
grozart. Attempts to introduce the European 
gooseberry into North Aiiieriea have invariably 
failed, owing to the apiiearauce, sooner or later, 
of mildew among the plants. Among the other 
species or varieties most worthy of notice are E. 
uxijtwutiihoicUs, extending across the ujijier North 
American continent from the Atlantic to the 
Paoilic, and now largely grown for market in the 
middle states ; 21. dmiviuatuni and Jl. irriguum, 
both of north-west America — all agreeable, though 
small and more or less add ; B. gracile, found in 
mountaiu-nieadows from New York to Virginia, 
with bine or purjilisli henies of exquisite flavour; 
E. uciculufe, a Siberian specie.s, with sweet, well- 
flavoiired yellowish or purplish smooth berries ; all 
of which, and lu'ohahly others, seem to deserve 
more attention than they have yet received from 
horticulturists. — The Snowy-ilowered Gooseheriy 
[E. tiiucimi), a native of America, is reiiiaikahle for 
its beautiful white pendulou.s flowers. Its henies 
in size and colour reseinhle hlaok currants, and 
make delicious tarts. E. sper.iosum, from the 
same region, is very ornamental. — E. saxatih, of 
Siberia, and other species, forming the snh-genus 
Botrycarpmn, have a character intermediate be- 
tween currants ,and gooseberries, being iniokly 
sJirnb.s, but having their benies in raceme.s.— The 
so-called Cape or Peruvian Gooseberry (Physalis) 


is a Physalis (q.v.). For the Coromandel Goose- 
berry, .see CAH.VMBOL.i. 

Gooseberry €titer]>illar, a name applied to 
the larvie of two very different insects, both injuri- 
ous to goDsebeiry and currant hu.slies. (1) The 
Magpie Moth (Ahreuas grossularinta), appearing 
about midsummer, has usually a black head, yellow 



The lilagp)ie Moth {Abraxas yrossulariata ] : 
fi, caterpillar ; b, chrysalis. 


body, and white wing.s spotted witli black. From 
eggs laid on the leaves of the above-mentioned 
lm.shes caterpillar.s hatch in September, feed for a 
brief space, and then hide tliemselve.s till May or 
Jmie of the next year. The caterpillar is a ‘ looper,’ 
dniwing itself up i)ito a peciili ai' curve when alarmed, 
and has a black head, creamy body with some .stripes 
of reddish-orange along the side and elsewhere, and 
with a row of black spots along the middle line of 
the hack. After a period of voracity, it spins a 
transparent cocoon and i)nsses into a chrysalis, 
‘yellow at liist, but afterwards shining hlaok, with 
orange-oolonreil rings.’ Care of the hushes, syring- 
ing with various washes, and gathering the torpid 
caterpillars are the usual means of prevention and 
remedy. (2) More de,strnolive tliaii the above is 
the larva of the Coosebeny Sawlly [Nematit^ nhesii), 
which piays havoc with the leaves of our hushes. 
The female saw- 
lly appears about 
April and lays 
her eggs on tlie 
leave.s. The 
grubs liatcli in a 
week or less, and 
eat small round 
holes lii-st in the 
leaf on which 
they are horn, 
then all over the 
hush. The adult 
ily is a yellowish 
insect with traus- 
parent wings, 
and measures 
about .a third of GooacbeiTySawfly ritesii): 

an inchiu length. nOult fly ; t, imtnifil size ; c, larva; 
The _ larva is laipa. 

bluish-green, 

with black head, feet, tail, and spots, with twenty 
feet, and a length of about three-fourths of an 
inch when full grown. At maturity they dropi 
from the bushes, and bury themselves in the 
ground to undergo their metamorphoses. The 
grubs of late suiiuuer broods remain as _ such, 
hut within cocoons, tliroiighoiit winter, finishing 
their metamorphoses as the gooseheriy bushes 
are becoming leafy in spring. Miss Ornierod 
recommends removing the surface soil in early 
siii-ing from under tlieliualies, treatment with lime, 
picking off attacked leaves, drenching the bush 
with warm water not hot enough to hurt tlie leaves, 
dusting with flour of siilpihuv, &e. Dusting with 
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hellebore powder ia daufterous to thobu wlio may 
eat the berries fi'oiii which the poison has not been 
removed. In reyard to both tne&e practicidly im- 
portant insects, consult jVIi.s& (J I'lnerod’ii J/taiuid u/ 
Injuriuiis Inserts (Lond. 18S1). 

CrOOSe-fisIl, a common name in America for 
the xlngler-lish (see ANriPER). The American 
Goose-ii.bli (Loj)Iiiiis aincrtaiiiiis) is one of the best 
known of the live siieeios of Loj>liius grows to a 
lengtli of 4 to j feet, and weighs from 15 to 170 lb. 
It is dark brown above and dirty white below, is 
hideoi!.s in appearance ( being also lcno\vii as ‘ wide 
gab’ and ' devil lish ’), and has a nio.st voracioii.s 
apjjetite, proj'ing indill'erently on all kind.? of lish, 
and eating occaskinally fowls, such as gulls and 
ducks. It i.s practically u.soles.s for any pHri)o.se. 

GoosegT;i.s.i>. See CLE.ivEr,.s, 

Goplicv, a name in u.se in some parts of 
America for various kinds of groiiud squirrel (see 
Chipmunk), for tlio I’rairie Uog (ipv,), for the 
Pouched Hat (q.v.), and even for the land tortoise 
of the southern states. 

Goplltir Wood. The probable identity of 
the gopher wood of iSeripture with the Cypress 
((pv.j is inaintaiued partly on account df the 
qnnlities of the wood, and [jartly on account of 
the agieeiiront of the radical oun.soiiants of llic 
names. 

Glippiiia'Cii) a town of M'’iirtoinberg', rlO milas 
by i'.arl Et^K of Stuttgart, lias a lOth-centnry 
castle, a mineral spritm (alkaline oatlionic add), 
and carries otr nranutadnrc.s of woollen clotb, 
paper, toys, &c. Poji. ( 1875) n,‘):W ; { 1885) 12,102. 

GoiHira, See Inliian Auuii£tkc' 1 'uhe. 

GorakUpUl', capital of a district in the Nortli- 
weat Proviricea of India, otr tiro llapti, -kTO nriles 
NVV. of CalonUa, witli an active trade hr grain 
and timber. Pup. (1881) 57,922.— Tiro Hat, ivcll- 
watereil district of Goraklipur Iras an area of 4598 
sip m,, thvee-lifths of whiclt is cultivated, and a 
foirrtlr under foro.st. Pop. (1872) 2,019,381 ; { tSSl ) 
2,017,120, itine-lorrliis llindiis. 

Gorainy, or Gouii.viiu {O.m/imnc/uis o//ii.r), 
a itsb of tire fajtrily Aitaba.sidiu or Labyiirrtlri- 
braireliidii', a nalir’C of the Eiisterir Ardiqrelago, 
highly esteemed for tiro table, and iirtrodrrced 
on thfit account into lutlia, Mauritius, Caycimc, 
anil tire Iriorrclr IVe.'it Irrdia I.slanria Its forrir i.s 
deep in pniportioir to Us lengtlr, the head Huiall, 
arul terminatirtg irr a rather .sharp .short wiont, 
tire rriqutlt .snrall, the toil rounded, tiro dor-hal .and 
anal firr.s har'irrg irumerous rather .short spirtes, 
the first ray of the ventral liit.s extimdiirg into a 
very long iilament ; it attains the size of a large 
turbot. It is .sonretimes kept in large jars liy the 
Butch residerrts in .lava, and fed orr wator-plants. 

It was iutrodneed iutu Mauritius about the middle 
of the 18tlr century, atril soon spread from the tanks 
rrr whiclt it was at linst kept into tire strearirs, 
nrultiplying ahurrdantly. The goranty is interest- 
ing also on other accounis. It is one of the nast- 
Imrldrng lialtes, and at tiro hreedhrg seasoir fontts 
its nest by entangliirg tire steiris and leaves of 
aquatic gras.sea. Botlr the rirale and female watch 
the uest fov Oi uunitli or urore with cavoful vigilance 
and violently^ drive aAvay every oLIicr fish wliicli 
approaches, till the sirawrr ia hatched, afterwards 
aflurdirrg a sirrrilar parental proteetieu to the 
young fry, 

Gordian Knot. The traditional origin of 
this famous, knot was as follows. The Phrygians 
Mekrng a krrig, were informed by the orado at 
that they were to choo/se the perbou 
they triel nding on an ox-oart towards the temple 
01 Zeus. Uiat person was Gordin.'^, a poor peofrant, 


who accordingly was elected king. He afterwards 
dedicated Iris car arrd yoke to Zeus, irr tire acropolis 
of Govdium (a city mimed after hinrself), arrd tied 
tire knot of tire yoke in so .skill'irl a rrrarrrter tliat an 
oracle declared udioevcr .should unloD.bc it would Im 
ruler of all Asia. When Alexander the Great 
canre to Gordittrn, he errt the kirot in two with iris 
bword and applied tlio propirccy to liinisclf. 

Gnrdiaims, the name of throe liornan ern- 
)ieror.s, father, .son, and grand.sorr,— The fir,st 
MAirt'u.s Antojs’ius Gokdianu.s, was dcscencled hv 
the fatlrer’.s side frorir the fatimus family of the 
Graoelu. After being ledile, irr wliicli capacity be 
celebrated gbuliiitorial sports willr gie.at tnai'riili- 
ceirce. Ire twice lilleil the office of oorrsrrl. Otr the 
cottchtsiorr of Iris socotrd term of ollice he was 
appointed ovocorisul of Africa. He was anrarrof 
nrrrdc.st atnl gentle rtranirors, great liberality, and 
relirted literary taste, 'riic t>'rtintty arrd ittjirstrce of 
the Etrqieror Maxiuiitrus at iciiglli excited a rebel- 
lion irr Afi-ica, the arrtlror.s of rvliiclt proclaiiited Gor- 
diantts ciiipeior, iillhotrgh he vyas tlicrr (238) in iris 
eightieth year. At the same trrrtc Iris son was con- 
joiiteil with him irr tlio excreibc of im]ieriirl author- 
ity. The yonriger (lordiiiims, ho-wever, w.ss de- 
foateil ami slaiit irr hattlc by CapeIIiairrr,s, viceroy 
of Mauritairiii, licforo Carthage, wliureujiun his 
father pnt Mr end to his own oxisteirce, iiavru" heon 

emperor for little more Lliair a nrorttli Mvr.Cl'S 

Antoniu.s (loiililANirH, gmirdsoit of the preceding, 
was niisod to th(! dignity of Cie,siU' along witli 
Pnpioriirs and Jialhiinis, wlio wui'c albo elected 
cmperor,s in oiiiaisilioir to hlaximinns ; and, in the 
sariro year (238), after tlie llrrco last iraiiiod had all 
fallen by the lianils of their own holdiors, Gor- 
diamis wa,s elevated by the PriTloriair haiitlB to the 
raitk of AngiiNtuH. As.sistcd by lii.s father-itidaw, 
Misitlrens, a riiair diHtiiigni.shed for liis wisdom, 
virtue, and courage, whoni he marie jrrufeot of tire 
PnetoriariK, (;oriliann,s marched in 2-12 into xVsi.i, 
against the Pci'Brairs, who rtutlor ShalipCir (yapor) 
Iratl taken p<r.s.sc.ssioii of Mcsoiiotruiiia and had 
arhariccd irrto .Syria. ..Vntiocli, which was tlireat- 
erred by tlreiii, was rclitived by Gonliatriis ; the 
Persraits were ilrivert haeJt lieyoiril the Hui)hrale.s ; 
and (JordtanuB wa.s ju.st alrout' to rirarcli irrto their 
conrtlr-y when MisitlieuH died. I’hilip the Arabian, 
who Kitccecilod Mi.sitherr.s, stirred up the .soldiery to 
assassinate tiro emperor ( 244 ), 

Gordius. .See Haiiucel. 

Gordon, 'L'rrrj Pamipy ori'. Tliis great ticotlrsh 
hi.stor'iea] hoir.su taJic.s rt.s oi'igrir and name IVotir the 
lattds of Gordon iir liurudekshire. The first traces 
ofit ai-e fouiul iri^ the beginning' of the ISth eenlmy, 
wbeir (Jor’doris witrressed cliartui's by tire Earls of 
Buribar and Miireli, arrd gi'arrtud laruls arrd pas- 
turage-s to the imiuks of ICelse, In 13(J5 Sir xVdam 
of (fordorr held nrtder King Edward 1. of England 
the ollice of joirrt-jirsliciar of Eollriari, arrd sat at 
v\ estrriirthter as cure of the r'cpr'esoirlalives of ,Scot- 
huril. lie u'as antorrg tiro last to joirt the hartrrer 
of Ih'uee, who vuwarded hi.s adliuronco by a grairt 
of the irortboi'rr lordsliip of .Strathbogro. 'I'lro grant 
failed of eHoct at the tirrre; but it was renewed by 
Kh'S Bavid II. in 1357, and by King llobert II. in 
137(1. Ehnlov tiris Inst veticwal Sir dolin ol Gordon, 
the. g’reat-graridsorr of Sir Adam, entered into 
pos!^.ssiori, and so transferred the chief seat of the 
iatirily from tiro Merso ami Teviotdalo to tiro banks 
of tire Bee, the Beveton, and the yjiey. The direct 
rtrale litre carrro to iin onil in br.s soir Eir Adam, 
who fell at^ Ilomihhrrr in 1402, loar'ing an ortly 
dairghter to inherit hi.s laruls, hut trairsmittiug his 
narrre tlrroirgh two illegitrrnate hrotlicrs — John trf 
Gordoit of Settrdarg, and Thomas of flordoii of 
Rnthven — to a wide circle of the geirtry of Jilnr, 
Luclrair, and Strathbogie, who, calling Llionrselves 
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‘ C4oi-doTis,’ fetyled tlie descendaiit& of their niece 
‘Seton- Gordons.’ 

Dukes of Gordon. — Elizabetli of Gordon, the 
Iieirfi'S of Sir Adam, married before 1408 
Alexander of Seton (son of Sir lYilliam of Seton), 
who before 1437 was created Lord of Gordon, 
idieir .son Alexander, who took the name of 
Gordon, was made Earl of Huntly in 1445, and 
Lord of Badenocli a few year.s afterwards. He 
acquired bj' marriaf;e the l)aiouie.s of Clnuy, 
Aboyne, and Glemnuiok iu Aberdeenshire; anel 
had * grants from the crown of the lordship of 
Badeuoch and other lands in Inverness-shire and 
kloray. lie died in 1470, and was succeeded by 
his second son George, who had married Anna- 
bella, daughter of King Jauie.s I., and who 
added to his territories the lands of Schivas iu 
Aberdeensliire, and Iloyne, Eiuie, and Nether- 
dale in Banli'shire. He was chancellor of Scot- 
land from 1498 to 1502, and, dying soon after- 
wards, was .succeeded by his sou Alexamler, the 
third earl, who acquired Stratliaven (or Strath- 
dniiii) in Banli'shire, and the Brae of Loehaher in 
luveruess-shire. He coiumaiuled the left wing of 
the Scottish army at Elodden. Dying in 1524, he 
was siteeeedeil by his grandson George, tlie fourth 
earl, who acquired the earldom of Moray, Iteld the 
ottiees of lieutenant of the north aiul cirancellov of 
the realm, and was reputed the wisest, wealthiest, 
and most powerful subject iu Scotland. Tire 
crown, oonnsolled to clip his wings le.st he should 
attempt, like tlie Douglases in tlie previous age, to 
or'erawe the throne, stripped him of llie earldom of 
Moray, anil, riishiiig into revolt, lie was slain at 
Corriehie iu 1502, Sentence of forfeiture was pro- 
nounced upon his coiqisG, hut it was resciudetl iu 
1567, and his sou George succeeded as tifth earl. He 
died in 1576. His .son George, tlie sixth earl, was 
cmispiououH as the head of the Roman Catholic.s in 
Scotland, He defeateil at Glenlivet a royal force 
sent aoainst him nnder the Earl of Argyll in 1594, 
but, subinittinv to tlie king, obtaiuorl an easvpardoii, 
and was made Marquis of Huiitly iu 1099. He died in 
1636. Hi.s sou George, tlie .second marquis, espoused 
tlie royal cause in the great civil -war of his time, 
‘roil may take niy head from my slioalJors,’ he 
said, in answer to tempting offers from the Coven- 
anters, ‘ but not niy heart from my king.’ lYlieii he 
resided in Aberdeen in 1639 lie was attended daily 
by tiventy-four geiitleiiiaii, of whom tliree were 
barons, while eight gentlemen guarded his mansion 
by nig'lit. He was beheaded at Eilinhiirgh in 1640. 
His son Lewis, the third marquis, was restored by 
King Charles II. iu 1651, but died in 1603. His 
son George, the fourth marquis, was created Duke 
of Gordon in 1684. He held the ca,stie of Edin- 
burgh for King Janies VII. at the Kevolution ; and, 
dying in 1716, was succeeded by his .son Alexander, 
the second duke, who died in 1728. He lived, Bos- 
well says, ‘ iu seque-stered magnificence, corres-poiul- 
ing with the granil-duke,s of Tuscany,’ with whom 
he believed that he eoiild count kiiidreil. Ilis .son 
Cosmo George, the third duke, died iu 1702, leaving 
three son.s. The youugo.st, Lord George Gordon 
(q.v.), led the I’roteslaiit mob which sacked Lon- 
don in 1780 ; the elde.sfc, Alexander, who became 
fourth duke, was the author of the well-known song, 

‘ Cauld Kail in Aherdeoii,’ His wife, the .sprightly 
Jane Maxwell, daughter of Sir IVilliam Maxwell (if 
Moiireitli, was even more noted for lier beanty than 
her wit, and was known as the ‘boautifnl Duchess 
of Gordon’ (died 1812). Tlie foniili dnke died 
ill 1827, ami was sucoeeded by his son George, 
the Jlfth duke, on who.se death, ivifclnmt issue; in 
1836, the title of Duke of Gordon (being limited 
to the lieirs-malo of the body of the Jirst dnkc) 
liecame extinct, the title of Earl of Huntly 
fell into abeyance, and tlie title of Marquis of 


Huntly was adjudged to the Earl of Aboyiie, as 
lieir-niale of the body of the first luaiqiiis. The 
estates went to the duke’s nephew, Charles, fifth 
Duke of Ricluuond and Lennox, grandson of the 
fourth Duke of Gordon. Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Gordon (1774-1864), widow of the fifth dnke, long 
survived her husband, and was a woman of noble 
character and eminent piety (see her if/'e anil 
Lefterx, by A. M. Stuart, 1866). The title of Duke 
of Gordon was rciiveil in 1876 iu the person of the 
sixth Duke of Richmond. 

Marquises of IIttntla'.— Lord John Gordon, 
.second son of the first Marquis of Huntly, was 
made Viscount ol Melgiind and Lord Ahoyne in 
1627. Three years aftenvauls he was hurned to 
death in the tower of Frenclraiight. In 1632 
his elder brother George was made Viscount of 
Ahoyiie, which title, on Ida succession to the 
Marquisate of Huntly in 1636, devolved on his 
son Lord Janies, who (liatinguishod himself on the 
king’s hide iliiriug the wars of the Covenant, ami 
died, it is saiil, of a broken heart, a few days 
after the execution of King Charles I. iu 1649. 
His younger hiuther, Lord Charles Gordon, was 
made Earl of Ahoyne in 1660 ; and his great-great- 
grandson, George, who had Iieen a favouvite at the 
court of Made Antoinette, succeeded as fifth Earl 
of Ahoyne in 1794, on the death of Ids father, ami 
as idiitii IMaripu.s of Huntly iu 1836, on the death 
of tlie (iftli Diilce of Gordon. In 1803 the ninth 
marqiii- was succeeded by Ida eldest sou Charles, 
tenth marquis, who died iu 1863, and the marquis- 
ale of Huntly and earldom of Ahoyne fell to his 
eldest son Charles, eleventh maiqiiis. 

Eaues of Sutherland.— About the year 1512 
Adam Gordon of Ahoyne, second son of the second 
Earl of Huntly, married Elizabeth, the heiress of 
Sutherland, and was (irogeidtor of the Gordon 
Earls of Sutherlaml, who bore the surname of 
Gordon till the licgiimiiig of the 18tli century, uhoii 
they exchanged it for that of Sutherland, which 
half been borne by the earlier etuis. 

Loc'hinvar and Kehmuee.— ’William of Gordon 
(1306-29), the second son of Sir Adam of Gordon, 
was the progenitor of the knightly family of Loehin- 
vac, which in 1633 was raised to tho peerage b,y the 
titles of Lord of Lochinvav and Viscount of ICen- 
niiue. William, the .sixth viseount — the ‘Kenimn’e’.s 
on and awa” of Jacobite song — was belieadecl in 
1716 for Ills share iu the rising of the previous year. 
The peerage, then forfeited, was restored iu 1824, 
hut has been in abeyance since the death of Adam, 
the ninth viscount, in 1847. 

EAKL.S OF Auer n hen. —According to old tradi- 
tion this liouse ilescends from one of the illegitimate 
In'othens of Sir Adam of Gordon, who was .slain at 
Homililon in 1402. Its finst autlientie member was 
Patrick Gordon of Methlio, who died on tlie bank.? 
of the Ythan in 1445. In 1642 its chief. Sir John 
Gordon of Haddo, was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia. He was beheaded at Edinburgh iu 1644, 
Iteqnealhing the name of ‘ Eaddo’s Hole ’ to one of 
the aisles of St Gile.s’ Church, wliicli had been Ms 
prison. His son. Sir George Gordon of Haddo, 
became a Lord of Session in 16S0, Lord Presideut 
in 1681, and Lord Chancellor in the following year. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1682, by the titles 
of Earl of Aberdeen, ’vTscount of Eormartine, Lord 
Haddo, Methlic, Tarves, and Kellie. He died in 
1720 witli the oharactor of being ‘ a solid statesman, 
a line orator, speaking slow but strong.' Some of 
these lincawentH, it ha.s been thought, reapjiefu'ed, 
with his love of letters, in his great-great-grandson, 
the fourth Earl of Aberdeen (q.v.). Among other 
niembens of the house of Gordon not mentioned 
abovewere Colonel John Gordon, one of the assassins 
of Witllensteiii ; Gordon Pasha; and, through his 
mother, Lord Byron. 
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Sea Fochabers. There is a MS. Jlisloriai Com- 
pauUum c!e Orir/ine el Incremento Gordoniip FumilUe 
(1545), by an Italian monk, Farrerius ; a SK. Oriffo 
et Pragressus FamilUo Illualrissimcc dordonioruni in 
Scotia, by Gordon of Stralooli (died lOfil); and 
liistories of the honse by ‘William Gordon (1737) and 
C. A. Gordon (1764). Bee the luoro valuable Gencal- 
oejie mid Pcdifjrce of the Earls of Sutherland (wliioli 
has much on the Gordons), hy Sir Eobert Goidoii of 
Gordon.stoun ( rvritten 1039, published 1813, rvitli continu- 
ation). 

Gordon, Adam Lixd.say, the first of Aus- 
tralian poets, was born at Fayal in the Azores 
in 1833, the son of a rutiveil army-captain. At 
twenty lie sailed to xldelaide to push his fortune, 
anti tried in turns, but without .success, .shoep- 
fa^ninL^ ‘over-landing,’ and cattle-driving in South 
Australia, emerging to liglit in Jfelhnni-ne as tlic 
best gentleman steeplechase-rider in the colony. 
Ills broken cireuinstaneos and religions hojielcss- 
ness deepened the natural glonni of his tempera- 
ment, and at length he threw up tlie .struggle, and 
blew out his brains at Briglitnn, a mavijie suhiirh 
of Jfelhourne, 24tli June 1870. He liad pnhlished 
in 1867 Sai-spniji unci Sniol-c-drift, a very nneiinal 
volume, yet eontaiidng a few .admirable lyrics 
rellecting closely the smuhve colour of ids life and \ 
tbs pa.sBumatc du,-.pair that at last drove liim to the 
refuge of death. Ifis Ashtarnth, a Dnimatic Lurie 
(1867), was an ainhitions attempt at <a task for 
whicli hi.s j)()wei'.s vvere inadei[uate, only telieved 
from ah.solute failnro hy the beauty of the lyrics 
with which it is interspersed. His last volume, 
Bash Ballads and (.kiUopinij llhijmcx, appeared, 
it i.s said, on the very day o'f his nidiappy death, 
with a dedication to Major Whyto-Melville. The 
opening poem, ‘The Sick' Stock-rider,’ is a inarvel- 
Imialy vivid transcript from the bnah-lifs he knew, 
steeped with the irresistilde pathos of reality. 
‘How we beat the ravouvite’ is said to Ije tlie 
most popular poem in Australia, and certainly it Is 
the he.st ballad of the turf in the English tongue, 
unequalled in its kind for lire and speed. 

See A. P. Martin's article in Tmplr Ear for 1884 (voi. 
l.vx. ),3Iarcu8 Clarke’s iiitracluotioii to the ooiiiplote edition 
of Gordon’s poems, and B. 11. W. Bladen’s AiMralian 
Pods (1888). 

Gordon, Ciiakles Georoe ( ‘ Gordon Pasha’), 
was horn at IVoolwich, 28th .lanuary 1833, fourth 
sou of General Goulon, Koyal Artillery, by his wife 
Elizabeth Enderhy, and descended from the Gordoms 
of Park, a cadet branch of the Plouse of Ifniitly. 
I'koni .school at Taunton he passed in 1847 to the 
Militai-y Academy, IVoolwich ; in 1852 entered the 
B,oyal Engineers ; and saw his first active service 
in the trenches before Hehastoped, ivhere he .served 
from January 1855 to the end of the .siege, being once 
slightly wounded. After the fall of the south siile 
Gordon proceeded to Kiuburn, returned again to 
yohaatopol, and was emjiloyod in the demolition of 
the docks and destruction of the forts ; and he was 
subsequently engaged in surveying the new frontier 
between Turkey and liussia in Europe and Asia. 
In 1860 he went to China and took part in the cap- 
ture of Peking and the destruction of the famous 
Summer Palace near that city. In 1803 he was 
a])poiiited to the coimnand of a Chinese force 
officered hy Europoaua and Americans, and during 
that and the following year was engaged almost 
inee,s.sanilj' again.st the Tliiping roheLs in the rich 
provinces of Cheh-kiang and Cliiang-sfl. In two 
campaigns lie fought thirty-three actions and took 
numerous walled towns, crushing the formidable 
vehellimi which had so long wasted the fairest qivo- 
vinces of Cliina. This feat of arms achieved in the 
space of eighteen months, and at a cost of only 
£200,000, placed the yonng major of engineers in 
the foremost rank of the soldiers of liis day. 


Eetuniing from China in 1865, ‘a.s poor as wlien 
he had entered it,’ lie was appointed to the onli- 
navy engineer duties at Gravesend, where he 
remained for .six years, dei’oting the greater part 
of his spare mouients to relieving the want and 
liii-sery of tlie poor, visiting the .sick, teaching, 
feeding, and clothing the many u'aif.s and strays 
among the destitute hoys of the town, and provi'd- 
ing employment for them on hoard ship. In 1872 
he quitteil Gravesend for Bulgaria, where he ve- 
maiiied as eoiiiinissimier on the Danube for nearly 
two years. 

At the close of 187.3 he accepted eniployinent 
under Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, and, proceeding to 
the youdau, took up the work which Sir Saiiinel 
Baker had begun two years earlier — that of open- 
ing up the vast regions of the equatorial Nile, and 
the lakes which recent exploration liad di.scovered. 
In these distant and unhealthy region.s he reiimined 
for three years, nvercoiiiingliy p.vtraordiiiary energy 
and rc.soliition all dilticiillics of nature, hostile man 
.and climate. A cliaiii of pusls was established along 
the Nile; steamers were liroiight from Egypt in 
sections, put together above tlie last rapid, and ihe 
iiarigatioii of Ijako Albert Njaaiiza snccessfnlly 
iwcniuiiliAiPth lliidorlyiiig all Ihi.s hahonr there 
I was in Gordon’s mind a ]iui'|io.se beyond gain or ex- 
ploration. It was the abolition of the slave-trade 
which hovelofore had been the one great object of 
iSoiidauo.se coiiimerce. I li.si'ovoi'ing that his eltbrts 
to supiircss this trade must remain unsuccessful 
unless liw power cxI ended lo the vast plain coun- 
tries lying wost of Lhu Nile basin — Kordofaii and 
Dar-l'''fir— Gordon returned to Egypt and England 
in 1876. 

Going out again in Jauuavy 1877, ho was 
appointed liy the Kliedii'O sole govurmir of the 
entire !8cmdan, with iiuliniited powers over a 
region tliat stretched from the second cataract 
of the Nile to tlie Groat Lako.s, and from the 
Rod Sea to the head-waters of the streams that 
fall into Lake Tcliad. During the next three 
yearn he travor.sod in all directions this I'ast 
territory. Now ho u'as settling a frontier dispute 
witli tho Ahy.s.siiiiaii feudatories in tlio east; now 
.swooping down ivith scanty escorts upon .some 
.slave raider or rebellious cliieftain in western 
Dav-Ehr. Eiir iininths logelher he seemed to live 
on the hack of his camel. Neither the numher.s of 
his eiiemie.s iior the liereo.st sun of terrihlo deserts 
could check Ills energy. IIi.s pre.souce, multiplied 
hy iiice.s.smit toil into twenty tiine.s the reality, 
awed the wild tribes into obedience, and for the 
linst time in its history the Soudan seemed to feel 
that law and justice wem united with government. 
Early in 1880'all this Gea.sed. Gordon resigned his 
command. A great ehaiigo was cmiiiiig in Lower 
Egypt, and it was ovidoiit that under the new 
system which was being inaugurated at Cairo 
tlieve could he mi place for hudi a master. A short 
visit lo India, continucil mi to tho old scone of his 
first famous enterpvi.se in China, filled up the 
greater portion of 1880; hut the close of tlie year 
round Gordon in Ireland inleiit upon relieving the 
almost chronic uiihappine.s.s of that i.sland. Struck 
witli the terrihlo scenes of poverty which he wit- 
nes.sed in tho .south and west of the island, he 
propounded a scheme of laud-law iuiproveiumit, 
which, although then met with ridicule or silence, 
ban since been largely made tho basis of legi.sla- 
tion ; hut those views did not tend to make their 
holder ueceptal lie in the eyes of authority, and, to 
escape the neces.sity of accepting some insignilicant 
routine appointment at home, Gordon voliinfcaered 
to take another officer’s duty in the Mauritius, 
where for another year he remained unnoticed and 
nntliought of. 

From Mauritius Gordon proceeded to the Cape 
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in colonial employnient, and Anally retnvned to 
England in the close of 1SS2. Almost the ivliole of 
the" following year was spent liy him in Palestine 
in nnhmken qiiiet and reflection. Early in 18S4 he 
was asked by the Biitisli government to proceed 
once more to the Soinlan, where the events which 
liad taken place in Egypt since he quitted it four 
years before had given rise to a long catalogue 
of catastrophe. The Moslem populations had risen 
in revolt, defeating the armies of Egypt and isolat- 
ing her garrisons. To remove these garrisons from 
the Soudan was the primary object of Gordon's 
mission ; that accomplished, lie was to proclaim 
the separation of the country from Egyptian rule. 
But all tills was clianged by the hard logic of facts. 
A month after Gordon reached Khartonm that 
place was inve.sted by tlie troop.s of the Malidi. 
the leader of the Soudan revolt. Then began what 
may truly he called the supremely heroic period of 
Gordon’s life. The world seemed to recognise that 
a great man was in the throes of a great peril. In 
an age when merit is I'arely found unolitrii.sive, 
anil when genius is apt to e.-diihit its light on the 
house-top, Gordon, whose whole life had been one 
eiuleai’our to depreciate his own niL'rit and to deny 
himself the glory of his actions, hecaine at once 
the centre of perhaps the wide.st attention given in 
our time to one man. After the siege of Khar- 
toum had lasted live numths a relief expedition was 
organised in England. In Septumher the advance 
up the Nile hegiin. Early iu November the trooiis 
entered the Soudan at the Second Cataract, the 
greater portion of tlie e.xpedition moving in boats 
built in England for the passage of the iijiper 
cataracts, many of M'luoli liad uev'cr been navigated 
by any craft. After two months of very aidnous 
labour the advanee, crossing the desert from Korti, 
and linding at the latter place some of Gordon’s 
steamers, arrived in the end of January 1885 in 
the neighhonrhood of Khartoum. It was too late. 
Tlie iilace had been taken by the Mahdi two days 
earlier. Gordon had fallen. One thing, however, 
was gained by the toil and blond of this expedi- 
tion. It ivas the journal kept by Gordon during 
tlio latter half of the siege. From this journal he 
stands before us — as in no otlier way could he have 
been revealed to ns — a wonderful instance of cour- 
age, faith, resolntinn, and humility; a man from 
whose life and death we gather that, amid all the 
change of science and system, the mould in which 
the true hero is cast remains the .same. 

, See Andrew 'VTilsou’.s Ji'rer Victorious Army (ISliS); 
Birkbeck Hill’s Gordon in Cciitivd A/n'aa (ISSl); Goi-don’.s 
own Reflections in Palestine (188-1), Last Journals 
(188.5), and Letters to his Sister (1888) ; and tlie Bives of 
him by Hake (2'/ic Story of Chinese Gordon, 2 vols. 188'i- 
83), Arch. Iforbes (1884), by Iu.s brother, ,Sir Henry 
Gordon (ISSIl), and Sir W. F. Butler (1881)). 

Goriloil, Lord Geokoe, leader of the London 
‘No Popei'y’ riots of 1780, was born in London, 
26th December 1751, the third son of the tliinl 
Duke of Gordon. Leaving Eton, he entered the 
navy, and rose to the rank of lieutenant, but 
quitted the service during the American wav, 
iu consequence of a dis]rate with the Admiralty 
relative to promotion. Elected in 1774 M.P. for 
the Jincket borough of Ludgeushall, Wiltshire, he 
presently attacked both sides wdth such freedom 
as to gii'e rise to the saying that there W'ere 
‘three parties in parliament — the ministry, the 
opposition, and Lord George Gordon.’ Etill he 
displayed considerable talent in debate, and no 
deficiency of wit or argument. A bill having, in 
1778, passed the legislature for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain penalties and disabilities 
(see Catholic Emancipation), the Protestant 
Association of London wms, among other societies, 
formed for the purpose of procuring its repeal, and 


ill November 1779 Lord George was elected its 
liresident. On 2d June 1780 lie headed a I’ast 
and excited nmh of ,'0,000 persons, who, decked 
with blue cockades, marelieil in procession from St 
George’s Fields to the House of Coiimions to pre- 
sent a petition for the repeal of the measure, 
preadfiit riots ensued iu the metropolis, lasting 
live day.s, in the course of which many Catholic 
chapels and pib’ate dwelling-houses, Newgate 
prison, and the mansion of the chief -justice, Lord 
Mansfield, ivere destroyeil. The iiiagistrate.s feared 
to read tlie Riot Act, hut at length on the 7th, 
when thirty-six fires were hi, axing ,at once, the 
troojis were called out by the king, and eveiywliere 
drove the rioters liofore them, 210 being killed, 24S 
wounded, and 135 arrested, of whom 21 weie after- 
wards executed. Property to the amount of 
.i;i80,000 had been destroyed in the riots, a vivid 
description of which is given in Dickens’s Surnahj 
Bmh/c. Lord George himself was tried for high- 
treason ; hut Erskiiie’s defence got him oil on the 
ground of ,i}&eiice of treasonable design. His sub- 
sequent conduct seemed that of aiierson of unsound 
iiiiiid. Hai’ing, in 178(1, refused to come forward as 
a witness in a court of law, he was exconuiuiiiicated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury for contempt. In 
1787 ho was convicted, on two ollloial inforiiiatinns, 
for a pamphlet rellecting on the Jaws and oriniiiial 
justice of the country, and for ))uhlishing a libel on 
Mario Antoinette and the French anihassador in 
London. To evade .sentence he retired to Hellainl, 
hut was sent hack to England, and apprehended at 
Rirniiiighiuii. He died in Neu'gate of fever, 1st 
November 1793, having latterly liuoome a proselyte 
to .ludaisin. There is a vindication of liiiii by Dr 
Robert Watson ( 1705). 

Gordon, Ein John Watson, Scottish portrait- 
painter, son of Caiitaiii Watson of tlie royal navy, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1788, His training in 
art was got ill the stndiiis of his uncle, George 
AVatson, aud^ Sir Henry Raeliuvii. At first he 
essayed imagiiiatii’e subjects, hut on Raeburn’s 
death in 1823 he stepped into his place as the first 
portrait-painter of Scotland , Three years later 
lie took the surname of Gordon; in 1850 he iras 
elected president of the Royal Scottish Academy 
and knighted, and in 1851 "he heoame a London 
Royal Academician. Gordon was as national in 
his art as it is possible for a portrait-painter to he ; 
and nearly every man of note in Scotland, be, sides 
not a few in England, sat to him for their por- 
traits. Among his best-known works may be men- 
tioned ‘ Sir AA' alter Scott,’ ‘ Dr Chalmers.’ ‘ Earl of 
Dalhoiisie,’ ‘ Sir Alexander Hope,’ ‘ Lord Pre.sidcut 
Hope,’ ‘Sir John Shaw Lefevre,’ and ‘the Provost 
of Peterhead.’ The last picture gained the gold 
medal at the French E.xliiliition of 1855. Gordon 
w.as not a distiiiguislied colourist, grays and quiet 
hues being predominant in his pictures. He died 
at Ediiiimrgh, 1st June 1864. 

Goi’doii, Lucte, Ladv Duff, a clever writer, 
was the only child of John Austin, the jurist, and 
of Sarah Taylor, his wife, and vnis horn iu London, 
24tli June 1 821. In 1826 she went with her parents 
to Germany, whence, after two years’ stay, she re- 
turned, speaking Goriii.an like her native language. 
At Boulogne in 1834 she met Heine, an acquaint- 
ance renewed with tender pathos twenty years 
later, when Heine was dying at Paris. In 1840 
.she became the wife of Sir Ale.xander DiifiT Gordon. 
In 1842 .she gave to the world the first of her long 
series of translations from the Germati, Niebuhr’s 
Gods and Heroes of Greece. This was followed by 
the Amber JVitcb, begun 1843 ; the Frcneh in 
Alqicrs, published 1845 ; and Feuerhiach’s Rcmarlc- 
abh Criminal Trials, 1846, In 1849, in conjunction 
with her huahand, alia translated Ranke’s House of 
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Uvandcnburrf. In IHoO a])iie(ired lier translation of 
Wailly's iS’fc//n anil Vancma : in 1853 she tvanslatetl 
Comtesse d’xVi'houville’s Villai/c Dantor, ami, to- 
gether with her husband, Rnnice’s Ferdinrnul and 
MaxiniiUcuu In the ?iiidst of her busy life, alter- 
nating Ijetweeii translation wnrlc and 'the clioicest 
society, her liealfcli gave wa3’, and slie was advised 
to try the climate of tlie (Jape of Good Hope. 
Tlience, 18B1-62, were penned lier genial anil viva- 
cious Lrlters from flic. Calm. After her return to 
England in 18(52 she the same j'ear visited EgJ'pt for 
the .sake of her licalth. She returned to Engljuul, 
•Time ISO, I, hut was forced agraiu to retreitt to Egypt 
tlie .same y-ear. Slie died at Cairo on 14th July 
ISOf), and usas buried in the cemeteiy there. Her 
Lrttrm from Egypt and Imist Lritn'S from 

Egypt (1875), observant and hriglit and choorful, 
form perhaps bar best cmitrihiitum to literature. 
See .Janet Ross, Three Generations of Ennlishwomcn 
(1889). 

Gordon, PxtTPJClc, soldier of fortune, was 
horn at Easter Aiicliloucliries, on the coa.st ol 
Ahardeeiwhirc, .'list Marcli 16,33. Rrought up hy 
his ninthfir fis a Catliolio, at sixteen he .sailed 
from Aberdeen to lj,m/ig, and entered the Jo.siiit 
college of ISraunshevg. His restless temper could 
not long eudiire the slillncsh and austerity of that 
retreat, and, making hi.s escape from it in 1033, he 
led for some time ,au unsetllod life, until in 10,35 
he enlisted under tlio Hag of ,Ssvedcn, thou at war 
with Poland. Unring the .six years that hn took 
part in the .struggle hotwoen these two powens he 
svas lupeatedly made prisoner, and as often took 
service with his caiitcns, until irgahi retaken. He 
had risen to the rank of captain-lionLonaiit, when 
lie resolved to try his fortune next with the czar, 
and in 1061 joined the Musonvit(3 slandard. Hero 
hi.s services in disciplining the Rus.siau .soldieiss 
g,ainedliini rapid promotion— lieutauant-eolouel in 
l66'2, and colonel in 1605. Hearing that the dealli 
of his elder brother had made him ‘goodman of 
Auohlonoliries,' lie wiskeil to return to' .Scotland ; 
hnt there was no osoapu from tlie liussinii .service. 
Tho czar, however, .sent him on a mission to Eng- 
land in 1660, On Ids return ho fell into disgrace ; 
hilt during 1070-76 ha urns engaged in .suhduiiig 
the Cossacks in tho Ukraine, in Ui77 in defemling 
Tsolugiriu against the 'J’urks and the Tartars. Ills 
gallant performaiico of tluit duty pu'ooured him the 
rank of major-general. In 1083 lie u'ns made 
licutenanl-guiieml ; in 1685 obtained leave to visit 
England and , Scotland, .Tamo.s II. wished liiiu to 
enter the English .service ; hut it was in v.nin that 
he petitioned fur leave to rpiit Rms.sia, In 1088 he 
was made general, and now began his intimacy 
with tho Czar Peter, who, in tho fidlowing year, 
owed to Gordon’s zeal .and courage bin .signal 
triumph over the con.spirators agaiijst hi.s throne 
nnd life. In 1698 he crushed the revolt of tlie 
Slrelitzes during the ezav’s absence from Ilnssia. 
On 29th Novemhor 1090 he died at Moscosv. Gee 
Dr Joseph Robertson’s edition of Passages from the 
Diarg of General Patrick Gordon (.Spalding Cluh, 
1859). 

. Gordon Itciuiett, (Mount, a mountain Been 
10 'Drica by Mr .Stanley in ),S75. It lies south of 
Albert Nyaiiza, a little north of tho cipiator and 
e.ast of 30° E. long, it is a truncated cone, 
probably an extinct crater, ami rises 14,000 ol- 
io, 000 feet in height. It i.s sometimes covered with 
fellow. See KuwENZora. 

Gordonia, a genus of Tornstrminiacen*. G. 
Lasiaiithns, the Loblolly Bay, which covers con- 
sidorahla tract.? of swampy coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico, is a hand.some tree (50 to 60 feet), with 
werm-eeu leave&, and large white fragrant ilowera. 
the bark is used in tanning. 


Gore, bins Catherine Gr.vce, a clever and 
prolilic English novelist, daughter of Mr Moody 
wine-mercliant, wa,s horn at East Retford Not 
tinghaimshire, in 1709. In 1823 slie ivas inavvied 
to Captain Charles Arthur Gore, ivitli whom 
she resided for many yeans on tho Continent snu 
porting her f.auiily by her literary labours. ThoL 
were vailed and vohiininon.s to an extraordiiiarv 
degree, aiiioniiliny in all to imne than feeventv 
works. .She died ,at Lynwood, Hants, Jannaiv Tl 
1861. Ifor fust pnldi.shod work was There.sci March- 
mold ( 1823 ). .Some of her early novels, as the Lettre 
tic Curhrt, and the lieign of Terror (1827), u-em 
vivid doseiiptions of the Eroucli Revolution ; but 
her gvoate.st .siieoe.sses were hei novels of Eindlsli 
fn-shionahlc life, censpicuons among wliich were 
Cecil, or thr Adwnluvrs of a Co.rcoinh ( 1841 ), and 
Ormingfon 0842), The Ainhnsiudor\i iVife’ The 
fiani.er'.s Wife, ike. She also wrote The’ Hose 
Vunrier's llaiuial (1,S38), IMr.s Gore’s honks are 
clever. She had seen much of (he worlil both at 
liome .ami .aliroml, ami was uiwcr at a loss for 
I elnir.aoler.s or incidents. The ehief feature of her 
novels is tlie lii-ely eanstie. pietnrofe of fasbion- 
.ahle and high society, hnt they arc waiitiiw in 
gemiiuo feeling and .simplicity. “ 

<ioroO', .a small island in h’rciieh Senegal, lying 
imniodialely sonlh of Cai)P Monl, is almost entirely 
covered _h,v the town of Gordo, an iiidiealthy plnoe 
of (1.88.3) 2209 inhahilanls. Us eommercial im- 
]iorlaiieo is rnpidl^i lieiiig Lrmisforred to the port 
of Dakar, which lies oi-er against it on tlio main- 
land. 

Goroy, a mnnieijial hoimigli and market-town 
of Gouiity Wexford, 59 miles ,S. of Dublin by vail, 
and 3 miles iiiliuid from St Gem-go’, s Cliannel. 
Pop. (1851)2973; (1,881 ) 2.1.30. 

GilrfSt'i, AiiTiniR, commaiulor-iu-ohief of tho 
Ilungai-iiiu foiees (luring the revolt of 1840, nan 
hoi-n at Topon-'/, in the eonnly of Eip,s, OLli Pebni- 
ai-y 181,8. On tho onthreak of Ihe rovoll in 1848, 
Gorgei al oiit-o oilered liis services to (he Ilmigarian 
imlepondenl goi-i'i-imionl, and Ih-st dislingulsheil 
himself by compelling .lellarhieh's Gvoatian reserve 
of ](),000 men (o eajiitiilato to him at Uzora, on 7tli 
Oetolier. After thL exploit he was giv'un a ooiii- 
niaml against AVimlisehgriitz on the western fvon- 
tiei-. Riit, driven liaek by the Austrian genoi-al to 
Rnah by 2(ith Deeemhur, and learning that Riidapast 
had fallen and the goveinmeiit had Hud to Duhiee- 
zin, Giu-goi made a wide dulom- thrmigh the moun- 
tains to the no\-th of the capital, anil joined his 
troops to the itrniy in tho noighlmurhond of De- 
hreezin. _ Gf^ this foreo Giii-gci was made oom- 
niamler-in-ehief in the end of March 1849. Then, 
advancing westwards to the relief of IComorn, 
which still held out against tho Aiistriarife, he 
decisively routed the enemy in a siiocossion of 
battles hotween April 2 and Aiiril 10, (Jii April 
22 he edeclcil the relief of the heleaguored city, 
and four days later rmitod the Austviami so 
thoroughly at Tlj.,Sz('iny that they were compelled 
to evaeuutu the eouut ry, Meanwhile a new Austrian 
army was being eiiuiiipoil, and the Russiaii.s wore 
invading tho oomitry rroin the. north and north-east. 
At this eritical povioil < lOrgei wasted viilnahlo time 
ill tho siege of Ofon (lluda). After oll'ering an 
obstinate hiit unavailing vcsistauco to the Austi-ian.s 
in several haltles near Komorii, Gdrgoi was again 
compelled In retreat eastwards ; Imt at Waitzen he 
encouniei'od the llnssians. Still rotroating, by way 
of Tokay, he reached in tho hegiiiiiiiig of August 
Grosswardein, whore he again sufforod defeat from 
Paskevitch, tho Russian general. On 11th August 
ho M'lts iioiniuated dictator in Koa,sutli’3 .stead at 
Arad, and two day.s later surrendured his army of 
24,000 men, tho last i)f the Ilung-.ari.an foreo.s in the 
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fielil, iinooiulitionally, to the Russian commander 
Rluligev, at Vili'igos, near Arad. C4(irgei liimself 
Tvas imprisoned for some time at IClagenfurt, in 
Carintliia, but eventually .set at liberty. His 
countrymen (including Kossuth) accn.sed him of 
treaclimy, a charge to which he replied in Mein 
Lrhen und Wirl'tn in Unijarn in IS 4 S iinct IS 40 
(Leip. 1S52). With Kossuth and the civil govern- 
ment he failed all along to act in cordial sympatJiy 
and harmony, ami he is also said to have shown 
personal jealousy of the other Hungarian generals. 
He I'eturned to Hungary in 1S6S, and iu 1S8-1 was 
presented rvith an addre.ss hy 260 of his old com- 
panions in arms. 

Gorge.s, Sir Ferdinando, styled ‘the father 
of colonisation in America,’ was liorn ahout 1565 
at Ashton, iu Somenoetshire. He founded two 
I’lymouth companies (1606-20 and 1620-35) for 
acrpiiring and planting lands in New England, and 
ill 1639 received from the king a charter constitut- 
ing him proprietor of Maine. He sailed for Eng- 
land in 1643, and died tliere four years afterwards. 
His son neglected tlie province, rvhich finally placed 
itself under the jurisdiction of Mnssaohufietts, to 
wlhcli colony Sir Ferdinando’s grandson sold his 
rights in 1677 for £12.')0. 

Gorg'ias, a celebrated Greek rhetorician and 
sophist, of the time of Socrates, was hnm at 
Leontini, in Sicily, and came to Atlieus a.s am- 
haH,sador from his native city in 427 n.C. He 
subsequently settled in Grocec, and, hecoming 
famous as a teacher of eloquence, travelled from 
place to jilace, acquiring wealth as well as fame, 
lie died at Larissa ahout 380, more than a hun- 
dred years old. He seems to have drawn the 
e.'criemest oonsequenoes of tlie sophistic nega- 
tivinm ; teaching that nothing is, and if it were, 
it would be unknowable, and if there were such 
a thing as knowledge, it would he uucoinmnni- 
oahle (see SorniST.s). Plato’s Dialogue (iorflia.i 
is written against him. Of a large work hy 'liim 
on Nature nothing remains. Two works attrib- 
uted to him are e.xtant, the Apology of Fala- 
modes, and the Encomium on Helena, hut their 
gemiiueiicas is disputed. The best edition is hy 
Blass (Leip. 1871). 

Gorge, or CtORGON, according to Homer, a 
friglitful female nionater iiiliahiting the infernal 
regions. Hesiod mentions tliree Gorgcjnes — Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa, of whom the la.st named is 
the chief inheritor of the charactoristio attributes 
of the single Homeric Gorgon. Their hahitation 
was on the brink of the Western Ocean, in the 
neighbourhood of Night and the Hesperides ; hnt 
Herodotus and other later winters place it in Libya. 
They were generally rejire.senled as winged virgins 
with brazen claws and enormous teeth, having on 
their heads serpen ts in place of liair, and two ser- 
pents round their bodies hy ivay of girdle. Accord- 
ing to later legends, Medusa was originally a very 
heantifnl maiden, anil the only one of three sistem 
who w'as mortal. Having become a mother by 
Neptune in one of Minerva’s temples, that virgin 
goddess changed her hair into .seriieiits, wliich gave 
her .so fearful an appearance that whoever looked 
on her wa.s tnrneil into .stone. She was slain by 
Persons, and her head placed in the shield of 
Minerva. 

Goi'goiiin, a genns of corals of the Alcyonarian 
type, in wJiich tlie colony of jioljqies forms a 
hranchoil hut ilattened growth, supported hy an 
internal axis of horn [cornein) originally derived 
from the bases of polypes. The genus, which 
includes over a scoie of widely distributed species, 
is nearly allied to the black coral (Plcxaiira anti- 
cithes) of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, from tlie 
lack horny axis of which oruainents are often 
228 


made ; and to the sea-fan [llhipidagorgia Jlabel- 
lum), the much branched fan-like skeleton of 
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which is often brought home as a curiosity from 
the West Indies. 

Goi'Iiain, Gisorge Coeneliu.s( 1787-1857), vicar 
of Brampfoid Speke, in North Devon, became 
famous ill connection with the ‘ Gorham case’ iu 
1848-50. The controversy aiose out of the refusal 
of Dr Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, to insti- 
tute Mr Gorham to tlie vicarage of Brampford 
Speke, on his presentation thereto hy the Lord 
Chancellor, on tlie ground that after examination 
tlie bisliop found him to he of nnsonml doctrine 
as to the efiicaoy of the sacrament of baptism ; 
iuasmucli as he lield that s])iritnal regeneration is 
not given or conferred in that sacrament, and in 
particular, that infants are not made therein ‘iiiem- 
liens of Cliiist anil the children of God,’ as the cate- 
chism and formnlaries of the church declare tliem to 
he. Tlie case was hrouglit before the Arches Court 
of Canterbury, wliicli decided (1849) that hap- 
tisiiial regeneration is the doctrine of the Chui'oli of 
England, and tliat the appeal must be dismissed 
witli costs. From this decision Gorham appealed 
to the judicial committee of Priv.)'-eouneil. Tliat 
court found that diiferences of opinion on various 
jioiiits left o])en were always thought consistent 
with subscription to the articles, and that opinions 
in no important iiartioiilar to bo dlstingnisheil from 
Gorliam’s Iiiul been maintained without censure 
hy many eminent prelates and divines ; the court 
therefore decided that the judgment of the Arches 
Court should he reversed, and Gorham was, 
after some further litigation, instituted to Bramp- 
ford Speko. During the two years that the suit 
was pending the theological question was discussed 
with all degrees of ability and acrimony in sermons 
and pamplilets. 

Gorilla ( 2'roi/forii/fcs Gorilla), a great African 
ape, generally referred hy natnralist.s to the same 
genus with tlie chimpanzee, altliougli Profes-sor 
Isidore Geollroy St-Hilaire has attempted to estab- 
lish for it a separate genus. It has received the 
name by which it is now known in consequence of 
its being su})po.sed to he the same animal whicli is 
mentioned in the Feriphis of Hanno the Cartha- 
ginian navigator, who visited the tropical parts of 
the west coast of Africa ahout the year 350 B.C., 
altliougli it is hy no means certain that the gorilla 
of Hanno is not the chimpanzee, or perhaps a 
species of baboon. Vague aoconnts of apes of great 
size, of wliicli very wonderful stories were told, 
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were from time to time brought from Western 
Afiica; hut it was not till 1847 that the gorilla 
became really known to naturalists, when a skull 
was sent to Professor Wyman of Boston hy Dr 
Wilson, an American missionary on tlie Galloon 
Riv’or. Since that time not only have skeletons 
and skins heen obtained in suflicicnt nuniher for 
scientific e-ramination, but information lias also 
heen iirocured concerning the habits of tire animal 
in bis native bannts, Tho accounts of the gorilla 
given in Du Gliaillu’s Ej-jilm-utions and Adveiituics 
ill Equatorial Africa (Loud. 1861) soon came to be 
regarded by the higliest .scientific authorities, and 
particularly by Owen, as in the main trustworthy, 
notwitli, standing all the doulrt that was cast over 
that ti’aveller’s narrative of hi.s ailventuras ; and 
they are in accordance with all that has lieen learnt 
from other sources, and with the infercnce.s to he 
deduced from tho destitiou and osteology of the 
animal. 

The gorilla ditfer.s from the chimiranzoe in its 
greater size ; the height of an adult male in an 
erect posture being commonly about 5 feet 6 
inches or 5 feet 8 inches, although there is reason 
to thiidr that it .sonietiincs o.’cceods 6 feet. The 
general aspect of the creature may lie galliored from 
tire accompanying ligure. The .skin i.s very black ; 



Gorilla [Tvoijlodyics Gorilla], 

the liairy covering of the back i.s thicker than on 
the belly ; its colour varies in individuals and on 
different parts of the body from reddislj-brown to 
black. 

The skeleton is very powerful and massive, and 
differs from the Imnian skeleton in the following 
(among other) points. Tire skull is o.vtremely 
prognathou.s, the .siipra-orhital ridges are enor- 
hioasly developed; there is a great crest between 
the_ fronlals and parietal bones wliioh joins tlie 
occiput crest. The canine teeth are very large, 
particularly in the male. The cervical vevtebvuj 
have very long spinous processes. The ribs in- 
crease progressively in their span, the chest cavity 
being thus more or le.ss cuiiical in form. The arm 
hone.s are much lunger than in man, while the log 
bones are shorter. 

_ The musoiilar anatomy shows also certain marked 
dilfereuces from man, as does also the brain. The 
gorilla_ cannot be regarded as nearer to man than 
the ohhnpanzoe and orang. There are a number of 
varieties of tho gorilla, hut apparently only one 


species, which is conllned to the forests of West 
Africa between 2° N. and 5° B. lat., and 6° and 16° 
E. long. ^ It is principally a vegetable feeder 
though like most ’ 

aj)es it also preys 
upon small mani- 
inak, birds, and 
their eggs. 

Tho gorilla 
wanders about in 
families, consist- 
ing of one male 
ami female and 
their young ; mo.st 
of the time is 
spent upon the 
ground, though . , ^ 

the animal is a '' , ,, 

“notf fn™: Hand («) and foot (t) of Gorilla, 
clous a creature 

as has l)een supiiuscd, and when molested gener- 
ally avoids an encounter ; but if driven into 
a corner it will defend itself, and its cnormons 
.strength rendoi-s it a dangerous enemy. On such 
(H'easions it will advance t<> tho attack, beating its 
breast with its Jists and giving forth a furious roar. 
The goiilla lia.s not been liitherto tamed, and, in an 
adult state at least, seems r-ery incapable of it. In 
1876 a live gorilla was brought to Berlin, the (irst 
authentic in.stanco of tlie iiitro'd\tctiou of the animal 
inio Europe; and in 1887 a young gorilla was ex- 
liilntcd at the Zoological Gardens in tlie Regontis 
J’ark. The name given to thi.s animal in its nalive 
country is E'qinti, or Ini/oenn. On tho Loango 
coast it Is called N'qjunga. h'or tho skeleton, see 
Aktiiuoi’oid Ai'K.s, and' the books there cited. 

Ctorkinu (Dutch Gorinrhem), a fortified town 
of South Ilolland, on tho Merwede, 22 miles ESE, 
of Rotterdam, possesses an arsenal. I’op. (1888) 
11,519. 

tiiirlitz, a toivn of PniHRiau Silesia, is situated 
on a <leclivii,y on tho left hank of tho Neisse, 49 
mile.s IV. of Liognitz. One of its old mural toweis, 
the KalsertruLz, i.s now tlie guard-house and 
armoury. Among' i.he beautiful Gothic churches 
the mo.st interesting is that of Et Peter and St 
Paul, Imilt 1 -12.3-97, with live naves. Outside the 
town is the Ereunkajicllo, an imilatinii of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, built 1481-80. A railway 
viaduct, iqiwards of 2721) feet iu length and 118 
feet high, liere cr()s.seH the valley of tlie Neisse. 
Gdrlitz has luanut'iictui'es of cloUi, which is its 
staple, cotton, linen, and liotilc wares, with ii'oii- 
foniulries and niaehine-.shopH. Here Jaeoli Boeliine 
sjient most of his life and died. Pop. (1843 ) 15,200 ; 
(1886) 55, -170, mostly Protestants. Giirlilz was 
taken and held alternately hy the Swedes and the 
Imperialists during tho Thirty Years’ War. 

GOrres, Jakoii Joseph von, a distinguished 
Geviiiaii author, was horn at Coblenz, 25tli Jamiary 
1776. In ooiiininn with most of tho ardent yontli 
of tlie time, Giirres tliraw himself eagerly into the 
movement of the Vreiioh Revolution ; and a joniiial 
c.stablislied by liiin, Bns Bathe Elali, advanced 
tho most extreme oiiinioiis of the time, In 1799 lie 
went to Paris as the eliiol of a deputation to nego- 
tiate the annexation of tho Rhino-laud to the 
Frencli Republic, hut in Paris became coiivinoed of 
Napoleon’s desjmtism. On his return to Geriiiau/ 
lie settled down as a lecturer on physics in lies 
native town, and devoted himself exclusively to 
literature, for several years. In 1807 lie published 
the first part of his well-known collection of 
German Volhsbuchcr ; and in 1810 his work on 
A.siatic mythology. From these studies, how- 
ever, lie was aroused to the hope of liberation 
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from French tyranny by the reverses of the French 
anna in the Kussian expedition. Appealing to 
the national sentiment of his countrymen in 
tiie Ilhcinischer Marhir, ho became, in truth, the 
literary centre of the national movement. After 
the re-establishinent of German independence 
Gorre.a denounced the encroachments of domestic 
absolutism with the same energy, until, h.aving 
drawn upon himself the di.spleasnre of the Pni.ssian 
government, he was obliged to ilee to France, and 
afterwards to Switzerland. In 1827 -he accepted 
the professorship of the History of Literature in 
the universitj' just founded at Munich hy the 
liberal King Loiii.s of Bav.aria. Hi.s later years 
were devotkl to literature, and to the contro- 
ver.sies as to mixed marriages and Hermesianisni 
(see Hermes). He was the founder of the Cath- 
olic journal, Die Historisch-Politisrhcn Blotter. His 
eliief work was hi.s ChriatUehe Myntih (1842; new 
ed. 1S79 ). He died 29fch January 1848. An edition 
of his works (9 vols.) appeared’ between 1854 and 
1874. See the Life hy Sepp (1876). 

Govtsclialioflf, Peiscb Alexander Micii- 
AELOVlTcri, Russian state.sman, was horn at St 
Petersburg, 16th July 1798, being the sou of Prince 
Michael, a distinguished officer. He was educated 
at the celebrated Lyceum of Tzarskoe-Selo, and ac- 
quired experience in diplomacy under Nesselrode. 
Ambassador at Vienna ( 1S.54-S6 ), lie displayed great 
judgment and ability during the Crimean war, and 
it was chielly through his influence that Russia 
agreed to the treaty of Paris. ,\fter tliis event 
Prince Gortschakott' succeeded Nesselrode as minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. When Franco became hostile 
to Austria on the Italian question, he cultivated 
the friendship of the former. Desirous of re.stor- 
ing the prestige of Russia in European affairs, he 
addressed a oircular dispatch to the Powers in 1800 
in favour of the principle of nationalities in tlie 
Two Sicilies. Ho also favoured the French expe- 
dition of 1801 to Syria on behalf of the opnraesed 
Christians, hut he declined to assooi.ate iiimsclf 
with France and Great Britain in their unfriendly 
attitnde towards the United States after the out- 
break of the civil war. Touching the Polish in- 
surrection of 1803, he repudiated foreign dictation, 
and asserted the right of Russia to settle her 
internal affairs hi accordance with her own interests 
and the integrity of the empire. By this .step he 
acquired great popularity at home and respect 
abroad, and he w.a.s apiiointed chancellor of the 
empire in July 1863. From this time until the 
ascendancy of Bismarck he was the most powerful 
minister in Eurn])e. 

He remained neutral during the struggle be- 
tween Prussia and Austria; and, owing to a 
delinite understanding between the Russian and 
Prussian ohaneollors, the neutrality of Austria 
was secured in the great Franco-Prus.sian war 
of 1870. Gortschakoff further availed himself of 
tins war to counteract the injury done to Russian 
inllirence hy the treaty of Paris. At the London 
Conference in January 1871 he procured the re- 
vision of the treaty, ajrd the formation of another 
putting an end to the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea. For this service the emperor conferred upon 
him the dignity of Serene Highness. In 1873-74 he 
manifested a desire to preserve friendly relations 
with England in regard to central Asia, hub this 
was scarcely consistent with his aggressive policy. 
In the Servian war of 1878 Gortschakoff took up 
an indecisive attitude ; and after the conclusion 
of the Tiirko-Russian war, the repudiation of tlie 
treaty of San Stefano, and the signing of the 
treaty of Berlin his influence began to wane. At 
the Berlin Congress Bismarck and Beaconsfield had 
paid more attention to Schouvaloff than to the 
chancellor. Gortschakoff altogether ceased to be 


the first factor in European politics before Alex- 
ander II. wa.s assassinated, and long before lie was 
supei-seded hy hi. de Giers as minister for foreign 
affairs in March 1882. Gortschalcoff’s .spliere of 
action was European, not local ; he ignored too 
much Russian developments and Rns.sian aspira- 
tions, took no active mterest in tlie .seiions finan- 
cial and industrial iirohleins affecting his country, 
or in the growth of Nihilism, and lie even failed to 
hear his p.art in the iiholitinn of seifdom. After Ids 
retirement he left Russia for Baden-Baden, where 
lie died on 1st March 1883. Gortseliakoff was a 
man of considerable onltuie and a friend of the 
liberal arts. His diplomatic eircnlar.s were remark- 
ahlc for their excellent diction, their wit, and their 
resistless logic. The name is also Englished hy 
Crortclmkaff and Oorehakov. See Klaczko’s Two 
Ohnncellors CErsig. trans. 1876). 

Gortschakoll', Prince Michael, cousin of 
the above, waa horn in 1795, and served against 
the French in 1812-14 and agnimst tlie Turks 
in 1828-29. In the war of the Polish revolution 
of 1831 he greatly distinguished himself, and 
was made general of artillery. He was appointed 
military governor of Warsaw in 1S4G, and took 
part in tlie invasion of Hungary in 1849. On the 
outbreak of the Crimean war he twice coiiinianded 
the Russian army despatched to the Dannhian 
Principalities, on the second occasion leading the 
retreating Russian forces into ^ Bessarabia after 
the r.ai.smg of the .siege of Sillstria. In 1835 
he was appointed comniaiuler-in-chief in the 
Crimea ami southern Russia. Ho was defeated 
on the Tcheriiaya, but recovered Ins laurels hy his 
gallant defence of Seliastopol, and hy ids skilful 
retreat to the North Fort after tlio’ Wowing ii]) 
of the fortrc.ss. Alexander II. appointed him 
governor of Foland in 1856, and he was engaged 
in carrying out the conciliatory policy of the ozar 
when his death occurred on May 30, 1861. 

Gory Mew, a dark-rod slimy film sometimes 
seen on damp walls and in shady places. Its 
appearance on the whitewashed walls of clamp 
cellars, ike. is apt to occasion alarm from its 
resemblance to blood. It is one of the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, an alga of the group Pal- 
inellacea?, and allied to the plant to wliicli the 
phenomenon of Red Snow (q.v. ) i.s due. Its 
botanical name is PorphyrkUmn cruentiim [Pal- 
metla mieiita). See Falmullace/E, and Alg-jE. 

Gorz, capital of the Austrian crown-land of 
Gorz-Gradisoa, in the Kiistenland, is oliarmingly 
situated in a fruitful plain, near the Isonzo, 
33 miles NNW. of Trieste by rail. Shut in by 
mountains on all side.s except the south, it enjoys 
nn almost Italian climate, and has of late years 
acquired some fame as a liealth-re.sort. Among 
its principal buildings are the old castle of the 
former Counts of Gfirz and the former Jesuit 
college, both now need as bairacks ; the cathedral, 
with a heantifnl sacristy ; and the prince-bishop’s 
and several other qialaces, The surrounding plain 
is covered with vineyards, and industries are the 
cultivation and export of fruit and wine, whilst 
GHrz’s specialty has long been the printing of 
Hebrew nooks for the East. There are dyeworks, 
and important manufactures of Hour, sugar, cotton, 
silks, rosoglio, paper, leather, .soap, and matclies. 
In a Franciscan cloister close by are tlie graves of 
Charles X. of France (q.v. ), the Due d’AngouIfime 
and his wife, and the Comte de Chamhord. Pop. 
(1869) 18,659; (1880) 20,920. See Sohatzmajmr, 
Der Kurort Giirz (1886).— The Austrian- Illyrian 
Kiistenland { ' Coastland ’ ) inclnde.9 the principality 
of GOrz-Gradisca, the mam'aviate of Istria, with 
Hie Quarnero Islands, and Trieste and its territory. 
Its boundaries ai'e the Adriatic on the south, and 
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on the reiuaining siiles Yeiiice, Carintliia, Carniola, 
and Cvnatia. Area, 3075 ^q. in.; liop. (1880) 
647,943. 

Gosclieil, GEOitciK Joachim, English states- 
man, son of a London nievchant of German e.x- 
traction, ivas horn in London, Angn.st 10, 1831. 
In 186.3 lie drew attention to himself hy jinhlLshing 
Tha Thmi-y of ForcUjn Exchmipcs &A. 1SS8), 
and in the same year entered pailiament as a 
Lilieral for tlie City of London. 'When Lord 
liussell, after Palmerston’s death, reorgani.sed the 
Literal ininistiy, he ajipointed Gosohen Yiee- 
jiresident of the Board of Trade, November 1865. 
In the following January the latter entered the 
cabinet in consequence of hi.s a|)pointment as 
oliancellor of the Diieliy of Lancaster. Y'lien 
Gladstone became prime-minister in 1868, (hwchcn 
took office ns President of tlie Poor-law Board, 
hut three years later became the head of the 
Admiralty, wliicli post lie retained until the 
fall of the Gladstone ministry in 1874. Go.scheii’s 
next public woi-k was the i emulation, in con- 
junction with Joubert, of the Egyptian liiiaiices 
(1876). Then in 1878 he represented Great 
Britain at tlie international mnnetary eonference 
held at Paris, .and. two years afterwarihs, as am- 
hiissador extraordinary to the Poi te, was mainly 
iiistrimiental in inilneing Tin key to fulfil towaids 
Greece, though imperfectly, the ohli^atioms entered 
into by lier at the treaty of Berlin. Gladstone 
hiul in Gosclien a firm and decided opponent of 
hi.s Iiish Home-rule jioliey from the time he first 
announced it. In 1887, whan Lord Salisbury 
assumed power, Gosohen took Ms seat a.s a Liberal 
Unionist and accepted the oliancellors!ii[) of the 
E.xohequer, A statement of Ms arguments against 
the extension of state iiiterfeveuoe will he found in 
Ms published pamphlet, Lamev-fUii-e atul Govern- 
mmt Interference (1883). In 1888 Goselien .snc- 
cessfully carried out a conversion of part of tlie 
National Debt (q.v.). 

Goisliawk (lit., ‘goose-hawk ’ ) {Astur), agenns 
in the family I'alcouidie, nearly related to the 
siiairow-liawks (Aceipiter), and like the latter 
distinguished from the faleons jiroper hy not having 
a tootlied or notched hill. The British .siiecies 
(A. palumhtrius) is now only a vi.situi-, and a 
rave one. It is common in the forests of nortli- 



for Iinntiiig ground-game, on which it natnrally 
preys. 

The goshawk of tlie northern United ,State.s [A, 
atrirripi/lnn) is larger and liand.soiiier, hut other- 
wise very like tlie Euiiqiean .spccie.s. Audnhon 
deseiihea' its meteor-like lliglit, the power of steer- 
ing alfordcd hy the long tail, its vigilant industrious 
rapacity, and the characteristic erectiie.ss of its 
attitude when perched or engaged with its prey. 
A stray R])eciiiieii, .said to liave been shot in Perth- 
shire, is pie.served in the Edinlmroli Musenin. The 
Australian Goshawk (A. nova; hollandia’), soiiie- 
tiine.s called a white eagle, is reiiiarkahle in being 
‘ apparently a permanent albino.’ 

GosllCllt that part of ancient Egypt which 
Pharaoh presented to the kindied of Joseph wlien 
they came to sojourn in that cmintry, appears to 
liav'e lain between the eastern delta of the Nile 
and the Isthmus of Sue/., as far south as the 
modern Lsmailia. The district is generally sup- 
posed to have lain round ahimt the Egyptian 
Jve.sein (Goshen i.s Ctcncin in ilic iSciilnngint), a 
naiiie pre.scrved iii the classical Pliacnsa (Pa- 
Kesem), now h'akoos, about 4.”) miles K. of Dami- 
otta. iiiit in 1885-87 hi. Naville tried to iirove 
that Goshoii is riqiresented hy fiaft-cl-IIeuna, 6 
miles E. of Zaga/.ig, in the Y'ady Tmnilfil. ,See 
the Fourth M/rinoi'/- of the Ei/ypt Fop! oration Fund 
( 1888).— The L.^^M> ov Goshen was tlie name given 
to a nart of tiie Baroloiig country in Bccliuanaland, 
Houtli Africa, which hecaiiie in 1884 the seat of a 
ninshroom Boor republic, founded liy the marauders 
who had snpjiorted MoHliotto, the rival of Mont- 
sioa in Ms ooiUest for the heatlsliij) of the Biiro- 
longs. It was, along with the rest of Bechnaiia- 
land, declared to he under British protection in 
Bejitomlier 1885. 

Goslai*) an ancient town of Hanover, situated 
on the north .slope of the Harz Mountains, 27 niile.s 
8E. of IIiMe.slieiiu. At one time a free imiierial 
city, and the vesidenee of the omporors, it has 
several notoworlliy old hniWiiig.s, as the tou'er 
called the ‘Ewingcr,’ with walls ‘23 feet thick; 
the Late RoiiiaiieHqne clinrch Nonwerk, of the 
12tli century, and the Erankenhcrger clinrch (1108, 
restored 1880), ))oth with ancient fresenes ; the 
eiiipeior’s lioirso, built in 1050 hy Henry HI., tlie 
dwelling-hoirse of the ciiiperiirs till the middle of 
the 13th centuiy, the moeting-jil.ace of more than 
a score of imperial diets, restored in 1867-80, and 
adonieil with frescoes liy AVislicpims ; the town- 
liou.se, built in 11,36-84; and the Kaisorworth, an 
old huihling containing staluc.s of eight emperors. 
To the simtli of tlic town is the Kammolsherg, a 
iiiountain formerly very rich in silver, gold, coiiper, 
lead, sulplinr, and green vitriol (, sulphate of 
iron). Tlie mine.s have been worked since 968, 
and are still in (ipuratioii. Goslar was fomulod 
hy Henry I. in 920. Ahout 1,350 it joined the 
Hanseatic League. It.s ancient prosperity began 
to depart from it in the niiihlle of the Kith 
centuiy ; .and it .sull'cred sci-erely from the Swedes 
in tlie Thirty Years’ IVar. In l"8()‘2 it ceased to he 
a free imperial town and fell to Prussia, to wlioiii 
it again returned in 1866, after h.aving in the 
meantime lieloiiged to AYestplialia (fiuiii 1807) and 
Hanover (from 1816). Hero were horn the Em- 
peror Henry lY. and Maurice of Saxonv. Pop. 

( 187, “i ) 9.S.38 ; ( 1885 ) 1 1 ,690. See worlos ly Mitlioil 
( 1874) and AYolf.stieg ( 1885). 

Gospellers, a word u.sed with three dill'erent 
designations, (1) A term applied hy the Roman 
Catholics to those Befonners who tanglit the people 
the Avords of Scripture in their oivu vulgar tongue, 
as Wyelif and his followers, — (2) A class of 
Antinomians, about the period of the Reformation, 
Avho dreAV ‘.strange inf erenoes ’ from the doctrine 
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of predestination,— (3) The priest who reads the 
Gospel ill the eaiiimunion sendeu of tlie Omrcli of 
England, standing on the north side of the altar. 

Gospt'ls. Thu wold cuayndiun, which in classi- 
cal Greek originally meant ‘ the reward for good 
new,s ■ ( 0(l!/s«ci/, xiv. Ii32 ; comp, 2 Sam. iv. 10, LXX. ), 
hnt afterwaiils simply ‘good new.e ’ {Plutarch, 
Lucian, Appian), has from Anglo-Saxon times heen 
rendered liy the word Goyicf (Godspiell — i.e. stoiy 
of God [C'hiist]). Ill the New Testament it i's 
alway.s used in the singular, and means ‘the good 
news of the kingdom ’ as proulaimed hy Christ and 
ids apostles. Eerhajis, however, in Mark i. 1 
there is some trace of tlie technical sense, as denot- 
ing a written narrative of tlie life and utterances of 
Jesus, wliLoli it had fully acquired hy the end of 
the 2d century (Justin lilartyr, Ann/. I. 06; ‘the 
nieiiioirs of tlie aiiostles . . . which are called 
gospels’). Tlie gradual rise of the litstorical por- 
tion of the New Testament (heloiigiiig for the most 
part to a later [loriorl tliaii tlio Epistlas, ivliich aie 
the earliest e.xtaiit documents of Cliristiaiiity ) has 
already heen lirielly traced in the article Binr.K 
(Vol. II. p. 12-1), where also the fact of the lixation 
of the four-fold gosjiel canon liefore the close of the 
2d century has been stated ; see also seiiaiate 
articles on M.vn’itEiv, M.titK, Luke, and John. 
Heie it is enough to .say that, .since the canon 
was ecclesiastically settled, it lias been the un- 
varying belief of the church in all its branches 
that these four gospels are to he received as clothed 
with apostolic authority — Matthew and John as 
written hy apirstles, Marie ami Luke as written hy 
oonipanums of apostles. 

Of the four, that of John is distinguished hy 
peculiarities whieli give it a imhiue place among 
tlie New Testament writings, and will ino.st con- 
veniently he treated in the separate article. The 
first three, on the otlier hand, have very imich in 
coinnion ; in fact, they present such a similarity 
in matter and form iliat they leadily admit of 
being hiouglit uinier one and the .same ‘com- 
liined view’ or ‘synopsis,’ from whioh circum- 
stance they liave since the time of Grieshach (wJio 
coined the plirase) been comiiumly dosignatea the 
‘.synoptical go.spel.s (see tlie lhtn)ioHic.v, sncli 
as Tiseliondorf 's <V//iiO/«fs Eixiiiyelka). Tiie re- 
semblance is ijotli in siilxstanoe and in laiigiiai’e. 
(1) They gii'C tlie same general outline of tlie 
life of ItemiH, and to a large extent .select the 
same incidents for detailed treatment. Thus, they 
relate, on the wliole, tlie same miracles, and pre- 
serve tlie same discourses. Tlicy are silent also on 
the same jioiuts ; tivo, for e.\aiin)le, give the woe 
pronounced upon ClioravJn and IJetli.saida, but no 
one of tlie three has anything precise to say about 
the occasion tliat called it forth. Various attempts 
iiave heoii made to represent in tabular and grapliic 
fomi the aiiiouiit of material coincidence lietween 
tliu syiiojitics ; but it is protiahly impossible to do 
so witli absolute exactness. The following estimate, 
however, the result of a recent somewliat careful 
examination, may be taken as approximately repre- 
senting tlie facts. Of a total of 1071 verse.s, 
Matthew has 387 in coninum witli Mark and Luke, 
130 in coiiiiiion witli Mark, 184 in common witli 
Luke, and 370 iieculiar bo liiniself. Of Mark’s 662 
ver.sos, 406 are common to all tliree synoplists, 145 
coiimum to Mai'k and Jlattliew, 60 common to 
Mark and Luke, and 51 (on a liberal estimate) 
peculiar to himself. Luke out of 1151 verses shares 
390 with Mattliew and Mark, 176 witli Matthew, 41 
witii Mark, and lias 544 peonliar to liimself. (2) 
They often agree in a remarkable manner in the 
order in wliicli they give the events tliey relate, even 
where the events tliemselves are only loosely con- 
nected ; tlius, ill Matt, ix., Mark ii., and Luke v., 
the miraculous healing of the paralytic, Mattherv’s 


call and feast, the discouise on fasting, follow one 
another ; in two go-[ieK the la&t-maiitioiied dis- 
course Is immediately followed liy tlie incident in 
the cornfield, wliich again, in all three, is fol- 
lowed hy the healing of tlie withered liand. In 
Jlatthew and Mark tlie death of the Baptist 
is introduced at tlie same point ami in the same 
way, but out of its chionological order. For 
full discussion of tliese and other iiistance.s refer- 
ence must he made to fclie text- hooks. (3) In many 
instances tliey use identical language. Tiiis cir- 
cuiiistance would lie striking enougli even if it 
were ohseivahle only in eases wlieve discour.ses are 
repoiteil, when it is leinemhered tliat tliese dis- 
com.sos were almost certainly sjiolceii in Aramaic; 
hnt its signilicaiice is vastly inci'eased uhen it 
occuns in narrative passages (Matt. xiv. 19, 20; 
Mark, vi 41, 42; Luke, ix. 16, 17 ; Matt. xvii. 5 ; 
Mark, i.x. 7 ; Luke, ix. 35 ; Malt. ix. 1-8 ; Mark, 
ii. 1-12; Luke, v. 17-20 — wlieie observe tlie paren- 
thesis comiiimi to all tliiee, ‘then saitli he to the 
sick of the palsy ’ ), wlieii it is shown in tlie use of 
rare wo!d.s or expres.sii)n.s, or when all coincide in 
quoting tlie Old Testament in a way that diit'ers 
both from the Hebrew and tlie Septnagdnt text. 

It is only in modern times tliat sucli plienoinena 
as these in the .sj'noptie gosjieis liave attracted 
serious attention or leoeived critical study. Doubt- 
Ies.s they h.od been often noticed before, but tiie 
fact of so large a degree of coincidenee was nob 
felt to lie at all surprising. All tliiee gospels were 
lielil to lie lirst-liiiiiil narratives, and primarily all 
liy the same iiiitlior, the inspiring spirit of God. 
The resemlilance, tlievefore, was only what might 
have lieen expected. Were fuither explanation 
pressed for, it was enougli to suggest that Mark 
had copied from IMaftliew, mul Luke iiad access to 
botli, and tliis assumed dependence of the later on 
tlie earlier evangelist wns not felt to afteet in any 
way tlieir imiiortaiico as leally indeiiendent, be- 
cause iiiiiiiediately inspired. More einbanaseing 
were their apparent divergences and even seeming 
emitvadiotions in narrating what purported to be 
the same events (e.g. the resurrection and tlie 
past-resurrection appearances of Jesus), and their 
discrepancies of language in relating wliat seemed 
to he the same iliscimises. Tlie reconciliation of 
these discrepancies and divergences (which were 
liehl to he apparent only) was the olijeot of nunier- 
oils compi]er.s of ‘ Go.'-jiel Harniouie.s.’ 

Tlie so-called ‘synoptical prolileiu' took shape in 
Germany towards tlie close of the 18th century. 
Tlie discussion began in a refutation by Kuppe 
(Marcus non EjHtuumtur Mutt/iiei, 1782) of the 
tiaditioually received vieiv, liist started by Augus- 
tine, tiiat Mark in wiiting Ids gaspel li.ad merely 
followed Matthew and aliridged liim. Important 
contributions towards the advancement ol tlie 
question were made in succeeding decades by such 
men as Lessing, Eioldiorn, Griesbacli, Soldeier- 
macher, Gieseler, De "Wette, Lacliinanii, Banr, 
Ewald, Bloek, Ritsclil, and others too uiiiiieroiis to 
mention. In the course of tlie investigation tliree 
broad lines of explanation were attempted. ( I ) The 
‘Bemitzuiigs-liypotliese,’ or borrowing liypotliesis, 
songlit to explain tiie facts by supposing tliat the 
second evangelist in order of time (wlioaver lie was) 
borrowed froiii the first, and that the tliird borrowed 
from eitliev or hotli of Ids predecessois. Of tliis 
theory numerous forms are logically and niatlie- 
matically coiioeivaiilo, and almost all of these liave 
in tlie course of a century's discus.sion found able 
advocates, Tovliaiis the most popular form has 
heen the ‘ comliiiiatiou ’ theory — tliat Mark Is a 
combination of IMattliew and Luke. (2) The 
‘ Ur-evangeliums-liypotliese ’ sought to eatahlisli the 
existence of a primitive written gospel, no longer 
extant, to which, liowever, all the evangelists had 
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access, and of wliich they each made independent 
use. (,S) The ‘ ti-aditiou-hypothe-sis ’ was that each 
evangelist drew liis matter independently of the 
others from an oval apostolic tradition -which had 
hecoine .stereotyjied. 

The result of tlm dmciihsion ha.s been to make it 
plain that no one of the.se tlieories is by itself 
.suliioient to cover all the facta of the case. The 
horrowing hypothesis may account for the coinci- 
dences, hut it leave.s tlie disci epancios une.vplained 
and inexplicable. The same remark applies to the 
assumption of a primitive gospel or go.spel.s ; it has 
been found nGcea.sary by its advoeate.'S to assume a 
multiplicity of lost doenmenta in a manner that 
raises ditticulties, hi.storical and other, quite as 
great as those which it seelc.s to remove. Tlie oral 
tradition theory, .auain, might serve to account for 
the discvepanci'ca, hut when it is sought to explain 
the iinnionse amount of coincidence l>y means of it, 
the improhahility of a stereotype tradition of snch 
mass, confining itself .so elo.sely to tlie same inci- 
dents, told in so nearly the same order and in lan- 
guage so little varying, is seen to he very great. 
But, on the otlier hand, it is now more or ]es.s 
generally admitted that all three theories contained 
important elements of tuith. (I) In connection 
with the oral tiadition hypothesis it seems tolerably 
clear that for at least a generation after tlie rleath 
of Christ no important attemiit u’as made to com- 
mit to writing any record, however liriof, of the 
leading' facts of his life or tlie main elements of 
his preaching. This was no doubt partly duo to 
the widespread belief that lii-s second coming and 
the end of the world were close at hand. The 
epistles were, as has already been said, the earliest 
literary productions of Christianity, and the.se were 
all called fortli by occasions much more delinite 
than any that liad as yet presented themselves for 
writing' memoirs of Christ. But the life and words 
of Christ were the continual subject of tlie preach- 
ing ami catechising of the igiostles ami their con- 
verts, a .subject they naturally expounded in 
connection with the Old Tostaineiit scri]itnreh. 
Tliese he had perfectly and completely fullilled, 
and Christ was therefore sought in the 'Old Te.sta- 
nient prophecies in a way that niiulo the early 
Christians feel little need of a ivritteu go.spei. 
That this traditional preacliiug' and catechising 
would tend to become stereoLyiied within each 
apostolic circle is manifest ; Imt that it was also 
capable of takin" difterent fornis in dillcreiit circles 
is shown (to take obvious oxaiiiples ) by the want 
of correspondence lietween the narratives of the 
nativity and of the resurrection as given in 
Matthew and Luke reHpoctively. (2) As regards 
a primitive gospel ( or lir-cvaiigelium, as Eichhorn 
lirst called it), specialists are heconiing more and 
more at one in recognising two relatively primitive 
(loouments embodied -wholly or in part in the exist- 
ing synopttsts. These consist (n) in the gospel 
according to Mark, or an earlier draft thereof ; 
(i) in a so-called ‘logia’ document, comjiosed 
mainly of saying's and discourses of tlio Lord — a 
document which was largely drawn upon by the 
authors of the iir.st and third gospels for much of 
what they have in common with each other apart 
from hlark. The reasons for abandoning the 
ancient view of Mark’s dependence on Matthew, 
and for now regarding his as the oarlicsfof our 
e.xisting gospels, depend largely on con.sider.ation.s 
as to his language, style, and general point of view 
wlricli cannot he even indicated here, nor doessimce 
allow mention to he made of the various minute 
jioints whicli have led many acute soholnns to 
distinguish between an original Mark (Ur-Marens) 
and. the present form of the second gospel. The 
designation of the ‘ logia ’ document is taken from 
a much discussed fragment of a vevj' early author. 


Bapias, jii'eserved by Eu.sehius, to the effect that 
‘IVIatthew couipo.sed tn lugia (^the oracles, or the 
discourses of our Lord] in the Hehiow [i.e. Jewish- 
AvamaieJ dialect, aud each one iuterpieted them 
as he could.’ Sohloiei'inacher was the lii.st to point 
out the importance of this jiassage in it,s po,ssiijle 
healings on criticism. (3) The horrowing liypo- 
thesis, in the .sense that the authois of the lirstand 
third gospels knew ami very fieely used the earlier 
work of Mark, is bj’ no means a violent one, and 
seems in many cases to afford the true explanation 
of the facts. 

Tlie drift of current opinion among specialists 
may iiorliaps be stated soineivliat as follows : M'lien 
after the lapse of a geueralion or so it began to be 
seen that probably tlic enil of all tliing.s was not 
yet quite at hand, and that in all likelihood the 
church had still before her a prolonged period of 
work ill the present world, it was felt to he a 
littiiig thing that tlie most important utterances 
ol the Lord, which the apostles had been in the 
habit of quoting as snpromely anthoiilative fur 
all Christians, .should ho preserved from the risk 
of perversion, iiiLeipolation, or oblivion. Thus 
came to he written down, by sonic apostolic man 
—very likely liy the apostle Matthew himself, a 
practised sovihe — a ciilleetion of discourses, par- 
ables, piodiotions, and aphorisni.s, not inqirohahly 
ill .somewhat hiosu comiuclion, yob at the saiii'o 
time not without Rome iiioidental notice of the 
circiunstances ivhicli occasioned a given utterance, 
or some notes of the dialoguu wliich led up to the 
weighty apliorism. Tliis collection was (as has 
been seen) written in Aramaic. About the same 
time, Mark, the ‘ intei'iireter ' of I’uter, as ancient 
tradition call.s him, -iviis arranging in Greek his 
fragiiientai'V recollections or incnuiirs of what he 
had hoaid reter toll of the incidoiils of the period 
of his oi\n personal cinn’ersc with Jesus. These 
he would not scruple to ,sui)])lcmcnt with matter 
drawn from olhev sources, bo long as he knew it 
to he trustworthy. Both the ahovc documents 
ohlained wide currency, the former was translated 
into Greek more or les.s inadequately, the two 
wore soon to he nmtnally conijilomcutary, and it 
Avas iiievilablo that an attempt should be made 
to coinhiiie them. This was succo.s.sfully done by 
the author of the hrst gospel, a writer in Greek, 
who had in vice' in the lirst instance Jewish Chris- 
tians, and sought to hiing into all jiosaible clear- 
ness the organic duveliqimciiL of Christianity out 
of the Old Testament di.siionsation of .synihol, 
prophecy, and iironii.se. After the destriictiini of 
Jerusalem, when lloniu liad become one of the 
most important centres of Christianity, there was 
edited in that city the pre.seiit form of the second 
gospel, specially adapted for the apprehension and 
acceptance of Gentile Christians. At a somewhat 
later date, and possibly in Homo ako, wa.s eom- 
jiiled the third gospel in dependonce chielly on the 
‘login’ document and on Mark, imt not rvithout 
some knowledge of the Iir.st gospel, and ivith im- 
jiorlaut additions from oral or Avritten sources 
which cannot noAV be traced, but Avhich probably 
reiiresented a Jiidicaii tradition. 

Thus it appears that each of the three theories 
enumerated above ha.s .something real to contribute 
by Avay of explanation of the origin of the synoptic 
gospels. Primitive documents arc ouibodied in 
them ; they contain an eloniont of ancient oral 
tradition ; and they are not independent one of 
another. But no one of thoiii is a lu'irnary docu- 
ment in the sense of having heon Avritten in its 
present form from direct personal kiioAvledge ; and 
it is obvious that each succeeding evangelist, in 
a-i'ailing himself of the labours of his predooo6.9or, 
did so Avith a feeling of perfect freedom, not claim- 
ing for himself, nor according to his felloAV, nor 
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expecting for eitboi- from the cliurch any title to 
authority as, infallible. 

Habmonihs of thk Go.spbls. — Compilations of this 
nature, designed to facilitate ooinpariaoir and mutual 
iiliistiation of the different narratives and to bring out 
their essential agreement and consistency in seeming 
(Uvcrgenoe, began to be made at an early date. The 
earliest known i.s the DUUesmron of Tatian (q.v.). 
Jerome also makes allusion to the work of a oeitain 
Theopbilns, Bishop of Antioch, toward the close of the 
2d ceiitury, wlio had loft a monument of liis ingenuity 
by ‘ fitting together into one whole the things said by the 
four evangelists.’ Eusebius tells us that in the middle 
of the 3d century a certain Ammoniiis of Alexandria ahso 
constnictod a diates.saron, taking hfatthew as his basis, 
and placing side by side with him the parallel passages 
hi the other three gospels. This avork suggested to 
Eusebius liiinself the plan of his own Sections and 
Canons. In this each gospel is divided separately into 
sections which are numbered oontmuously, and, further, 
there is a table of ten canons each containing a list of 
|,assages. The first canon, in four oolumn,s, e.xhihits all 
, the passages which are oomraoii to the four gospels ; the 
second, third, and foiirtli, in three columns, show the 
pass.ages which are found in any tliree ; tlie fifth, sixth, 
soventli, eightli, and ninth, tlioso which are coimnou to 
any two ; and tljo tenth, in four separate lists, the pass- 
ages ppouliar to a single evangelist. This work of 
Eusebius, avhioh avas afterwards adaiitud to the Vulgate 
by Jerome, continued to bo used as a key to the ooncord- 
anoe of the ^os]iol3, down to the Kith century. Of 
Mst-Eetormation harmonics, the earliest is the Marmonia 
Emniielica of Osiandor (1537), whose doctrine of inspira- 
tion iod liiiu to holiovo that each ovnngolist nurst have 
iviittou in strict olironologioal order, and that therefore, 
wlierover there is the sligUtost clivergonco as to time, 
place, or ciroumstauco between any two evangelists in 
any given narrative, it is necessary te assume the events 
thus differently related to have boon distinot. On these 
tirinoiples ho is oompellod to make out that Peter denied 
Ills Lord nine times. Calvin's Hamonia c£ tribiis 
Emnrjclistis Composita (1.553) represents a much more 
moderate view. The mimher of works hearing the title 
of Harmonies or Sijiiopscs that have appeared during the 
last three centuries is very groat. Tlio host and most 
popular of thorn— such as thoso of Glorious (1700), 
Maoknight (1750), Grieshaoh (1770), Eobinson (1815) 
IVieseler {1813), Anger (1852), Stroud (lS53)-aro 
emimerated by Tisoliendort in his^ own Synopsis 
Ei'aiiydiea, the Iiita.st and most oonvoniont of them all 
(5th ed, 1881). 

LlTEiiA'l'UKE.— Eor the older literature on the synoptic 
gospels, reference must he made to the handbooks of 
fiihlioal Introduotiou and Cliuroli History, and to the 
more recent commentaries. Among these last that of 
Alford in liis Greei: 2'estcment (7th ed. 187P-77) retains 
an honoui'ivlilo place. See also the Speaker's Conimcntury, 
Of translations from tlie Gorman, tlio commentaries of 
Moyer and Lange claim special luoiitiou ; of the former, 
whieh is tho less homilutical and more scientifio of tlie 
tiro, the lotost (7tli) German edition is by B. IVeiss 
(1883-85 ). Kell’s Commentary on Matthew apireared in 
1877, and that on Mark and Luke in 1879. In the now 
Sand-Conmeniar sum JVeuen Testament the synoptics 
are ably treated by H. J. Holtzmann (1889). Ewald’s 
Die diri ersten Emnyelien ilbersctzi u. erildrt (1871) is 
still of value. See too Itouss, Hisloire itvanyelique (1876) ; 
and compare the hihliograpliies niicler Bihpe and Jesuh. 
For tho apocryphal Uu.s])els, see Ai’ut'iiVPHA. 

On tho synoptical problem tho fullest and latest state- 
uients are to ho found iii Holtsiiuinn, EinleiUtny in 
das Neue Testament (2d cd. 1886), and B, WeiBs, Einl. 
in d. Nenc Test. (2d ed. 1889). The latter has been 
translated into English, A Manual of Introduction to tlie 
Ahnc Testament (1887). Both theso writers recognise a 
^logia’ document, and the priority of Mark to both the 
first and tho third canonical gos2)eh Weiss, hoivover, 
thinks that the logia document contained a very consider- 
able numlier of iuoidents also, and that Mark had access 
to it. The fullest discussions by English scholars are 
those of Dr E. A. Abbott in tho art, ‘ Gospels’ in voL 
.X. of Eiicy. Brit. ( 1 880 ), and by Professor Salmon, His- 
torieal Introduction to the Books of the New Testamait 
(ttli ed. 1889). Dr Abbott seeks to disentangle the 
original ‘triiile’ tradition homo witness to by the three 


synoptics ; he finds tint Mark is of earlier date than 
Matthew, and contains tlie cailiest Greek tradition, itself 
a translation of the very early Aramaic tradition. Dr 
Salumn argues for a form of the IJr-evangelium hypothesis ; 
he thinks tho theory of a common Greek original is 
required by the verbal coincidences, and by the common 
citations of the Old Testament. Mark’s gospel represents 
the original source most fully, but rvas iirohahly latest in 
publication, and certainly not cojiied either by Matthew 
or by Luke. Dr Westcott in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Uoipcls (18.51; 7th ed, 1888), which rrn- 
fortmiately has not been brought down to date, argues 
for the oral }]yiJOthesi.s. This theory is also that of 
Alford. Of the borrowing hypothesis the latest and 
ablest exponent is Dr I’ileiderer, who in liis Urchristen- 
thuin (1887) shows the jiriority of Mark, hut thinks th.at 
Matthew depended hliietly on Luke. For detailed study 
of Uie relations of the synoptics, Eiishbrooke's Synop- 
licoii ( 1880 ), which gives all the textual facts with gi'.iphic 
completeness, may lie characterised as indispensable. 
Goinparo also Eiishbrooke and Abbott’s little nmiinal 
entitled Common Tradition of the Synoptical LJosjiels in 
the Text of the Berised Version (1881). 

Cospovt (‘God’s port’), a market-town and 
•seaport of Englainl, in the county of Hants, stands 
on the westeni .shove of Poi tsinonth harhour, and 
directly opposite Portsiiioutli, with wdiioli it is con- 
nected hy a iloating bridge. IIoj'O are an exten- 
sive ivon-fonndry fur the mamifaotnre of anclior.s 
and chain-eahles, naval powder-magazines, several 
barracks, tJio Royal Clai'cnce victnalling yard, 
which contains a hrewery, a hibcuit- baking estalr- 
li.slimont worked entirely by steam, anti numerous 
.storelionses, and Ha.slar Hospital (q.v.). The 
town has also sumo sail-making and yacht-build- 
ing, and consideiable coasting trade. Pop, (1831) 
7414; (1881 ) 12,343, 

G<).S.saJiier. a light iilamentous substance 
which often lills the atmosirhere to a remarkable 
degree during line weather in tho latter part of 
autumn, or iw .spread over the whole face of the 
ground, stretching from leaf to leaf, and from plant 
to plant, loaded with entangled dew-drops, whieh 
glisten and .sparkle in the sunshine. Various 
opinions were formerly entertained concerning the 
nature and origin of gossamer, hut it is now suffi- 
ciently a.scertained to'be produced by small spiders, 
not, however, by any .single species, but by several, 
not improbably many, species ; whilst it is also 
said to be ]>rodnced by young and not by mature 
sjhders, a circumstance which, if placed beyond 
doubt, would help to account for its appearance 
at a particular season of tho year. The production 
of go.ssamer hy spiders was first demonstrated hy 
the ohsevvation.s of Dr Hulso and Dr Lister in tlie 
17th century ; but these observations did not for 
a long time meet with due regard and credit, par- 
ticularly among.st the naturalists of continental 
Europe. It is hot yet well known if tho gossamer 
•spread over the .surface of the eartli is produced hy 
the same species of .spider which produces that 
seen lloating in the air, or falling as if from the 
cloud.s. Wliy gossamer threads or webs .are pro- 
duced hy the" sjiider.s at all is also a question not 
vciy easily an.swered. That they aro meant merely 
for entangling' insect prey does not seem prohablo ; 
the extreme eagerness 'wdiich some of the bniall 
spiders known to produce tlieiu show for water to 
drink has led to the supposition that the dew- 
drops which collect on them may he one of the 
objects of the formalinn of those on tho surface of 
the ground, whilst it has been also supposed tliat 
they may afford a move rapid and convenient mode 
of transit from iilaoe to jilace than the employment 
of the legs of the animal. As to the gossamers in 
the air, conjecture is still more at a loss, They 
are certainly not accidentally wafted up from -the 
ground, as might be supposed ; the spidei's whieh 
pu’oduce them are wafted up along with them ; but 
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■wliGtlier for the mere enioynieut of an aerial ex- 
cursion, or in order to sliift from place to place, 
is not clear, although the latter snpirosition is, on 
the whole, the most probable. The tlireads of 
gossamer are .so delicate that a single one cannot 
he .seen unless the snn shines on it ; hurt, being 
driven about by the wind, they often become 
beaten together into thicker threada and Hakes. 
They are often to ho felt on the face when they 
are scarcely visible. The spiders which jiroduce 
the.se threads shoot them out from their sjjinnerets, 
a viscid fluid being ejected with great force, which 
presently hecome.s a thread ; sometimes several 
such threads are produced at once in a radiating 
form, and these, being caught by the a.scending 
current of heated air, are borne upward.s, the spider 
aloirg with them. It has been .sard that the spider 
has even some power of guiding in the air the 
web by which it i,s wafted np (see HriDER). The 
etymology has been luuoli disputed. According to 
Skeat, gossamer, the Middle English gossome>\ is 
goose-snmnicr, the summer meaning summer-film. 
Another derivation is from God and summer, the 
latter word being from the llomanoe samarra, ‘ a 
skirt,’ from the legend that go.ssainer is shreds of 
the Virgin Mary’s ifliroud, which she east away when 
she was taken up to licaven. 

Goissnil! a mining term for oxide of iron and 
quartz. (See Ikon. 

CkOS.SCi Ihiirjp Henry, naturalist, wa.s horn at 
Worcester, 10th April IS 10, and brought up at Poole. 
In 1827 ho went to Newfoundland as a clerk, and 
was afterwards in turns farjuer in Canada, school- 
master in Alabama, and professional naturalist in 
Jamaica. Keturning to England, ho puhlislied in 
1840 the Canadian Natiiraust, and after another 
stay in the West Indies settled in England to a busy 
life of letters. His early experiences and observa- 
tions supplied the material for his popular hooks, 
the richly illustrated jyfrdi' of Jamaica {1B51) and 
A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica (1851). His 
Naturalist’s Sambla ontha Dcoonsliire Coast (1863), 
Aquarium (1854), and Manual of Marina Zoologi/ 
(1855-56) inspired Charles Kingsley’s Glaueus, anil 
opened up a now branch of science to Englishmen. 
Gosse was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society in 
1856, and over sixty monograplis in its Proceedings 
are from his pen. His hest-kuowii work, tlie 
Romance of Natural History, ajqieared in 1860-62. 
Later and more severely scieutilie works were his 
Artinologia Britannica (1860) and the Prehensile 
Armature of the Papilionidic (1885). In 1886 he 
placed in tlie bauds of Dr 0. T. Hudson tlie notes 
and drawings of a lifetime on tlie microscopic study 
of the Ilotifera. Mr Uos.se spent tlie last thirty 
years of hia life in a retired South Devon village, 
and died 23d August 1888.— Edmund William 
Gosse, his only son, was horn iii London, September 
21, 1849, was educated in Devonshire, and became 
at eighteen an assistant-librarian at the British 
Mii-seum, in 1875 translator to the Board of 
Trade. He travelled in fcioandinavia and Holland, 
and made hinibelf master of the languages of those 
countries. In 1884 he succeeded Mr Le.slio Stephen 
as Clark lecturer in English literature at Trinity 
College, Cainhridge, a post from which lie retired 
in 1889, having four years before received the 
honorary degree of M.A. from the university. 
During 1884-85 he lectured in Boston, at 
Harvard and Yale colleges, and in Baltimore and 
New York. Mr Gosse has tried various forms of 
verse, and possesses many of the qualities of the 

f niiine poet. Among his writings in verse are 
'.tdrigals. Songs, ana Sonnets (1870); Oa Viol 
and i'lute, lyrical iioems (1873); King Mrik, a 
tragedy (1876); The Unknown Lover, a drama 
(1878); Neiu Poems {I87d) ; md Finlausiin Exile, 


and other Poems (1886). His chief writings in 
prose are in the Held of literary criticism ; Northern 
Studies, a series of essays on Scandinavian and 
Dutch literature (1879); Gray, in ‘English Men 
of Letters’ (1882); Scvoitccnth-ecntury Studies 
on Lodge, Webster, Rowlands, Heiricki Crashaw’ 
Cowley, Etheredge, ami Otway (1883); From 
Shuhesgoeare to Pope, in wliich Waller is elevated 
to nimsual rank ( 1885 ) ; a short Ufa of C'ongrere 
(1888); and an admirable History of Eighteenth- 
century Literature (1889). Besides those he con- 
tributed many critical essays towards English Pods 
(1880-81), edited English Odes (1881), and a fault- 
less complete edition of Gray (4 vols, 1884). 

Cossypiiim. Sec Cotton. 

Got, Erancois Jules Edmond, actor, was horn 
at Lignernllos in 1822, entered the Conservatoire in 
1841, and in 1844 made his dehut at the Comedie 
lYan^aise in a servant's ])art. He rapidly pushed 
his way to tlie front rank, and u'as recognised as 
one of the finest comeflians of Ms day. From 1850 
to 1866 he was a member of the Comdelie Francaise, 
playing with ■.iiceess .such parts as Figaro iii tlie 
older comedy, hut iii general regarded as the main- 
■stay of the new dramatic .school. In 1866, witli the 
emperor’s sjiecial permission, he appeared at tlie 
Odeou as Andre Lagarde in Angler’s Vanfagion, and 
organised n eompany to carry the play' through 
France. Tie has repeatedly played in London. In 
1881 ho was decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. Ills most llnishod purfonmuices were as 
Gihoyer in Angicr’s EJfronUs and Fils do Gihoyer, 
and as Bernard in Lcs Fonrchamhault. 

Gotha, a town of Germany, alternately with 
Coburg tlie capital of the ducliy of Idaxe-tjohiirg- 
Gotha, stands 31 miles AV. by S, of Weimar, on 
the northern outskirt of tlio Thuriiigian Forest, 
and is a handsome, well-built town, with line 
parks. Tlie prineiiial public building is the castle 
of Friedenstein, hnilt in 1648 on the site ef a 
former one, on a rock 78 foot above the town; 
it contains a library of 260, OOO volumes and G060 
MSS., and a very valuable iiumismatio collection. 
The new innsenm (1878), in tlie Reiiaissance 
style, now harhoiiia the picture-gallery, in wliicli 
Cranacli, A'^un Eyck, ITolbeiii, Riiheris, and Rem- 
hiuiidt are represented ; a very excellent cabinet 
of engravings ; a natural liisLory colleetion ; col- 
lections of Egyptian, Roman, Greelc, and German 
antiquities; and a Japanese and Chinese museum. 
A new observatory was built in 1874. Getlia 
is an active industrial towm, the priiieipal iiiami- 
fuctures being shoes, lire-eiigiuo pipes, sugar, and 
toy.s. Gotha sausages liai’c a widespread celeb- 
rity. Several hundreds of desigiiei's, engravers, 
printers, and ooloiirers of maps are employed here 
in the largo geographical ostahlishinunt of Justus 
Ferthos (q.v.), who also piihlislies the Almanack 
{<l.v.) dc Gotha. Pop. (1875)22,928 ; (1885)28,100. 
See Beck, Geschichte der Studt Gotha (1870). 

Gotha, Duchy of. See Saxe - Coburg- 
Got ha. 

Gotham, Tale,s of the Men of, a collection 
of jests, in which the people of Gotliam, a village 
in Nottinghamshire (7 miles SSW. of Notting- 
Iiain), are represented as saying and doing the 
moat foolisli tilings. Tlieso tales are .similar to the 
Astern, or facctiic, ascribed, without auUiority, to 
the 5th-ceiitnry Alexandrian philosopher Hierocles. 
The stories seem to have been finst printed about the 
middle of the 16th century, under tlie title of Merrie 
Tates of the JSLad Man of Gotham, gathered together 
hy A. IS., of Phisicke Doctonr ; but they had been 
mally current in the time of Henry A^I., reference 
being made to ‘ tlie fole,s of Golaiii ’ in the Towneley 
miracle-plays, the only known MS, of which was 
written about that period. The initials ‘A. B.’ of 
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the putative couipiler were doubtless intended by 
the printer to signify Andrew Buorde (q.v.), who 
was popularly legarded as ‘a fellow of inflnite 
jest.’ But there is no reason to suppose that 
Boorde had any hand in the work. Ins initials 
being' placed on the title-page — as also on that of 
the Jests of h'eogiii — iii order to promote its sale. 
Long before the men of Oothain were saddled with 
the unenviable reputation of being typical block- 
heads similar jests had been told at the expense 
of the people of Norfolk, as we learn from a curious 
Latin poem entitled Descriptio Norfolciensium, 
written in the 12th century by a monk of Peter- 
borough, which i.s printed in Wright’s Earbj 
Mijstarics and other Latin Poems. In this ‘poem’ 
occurs the familiar je.st of the man who was liding 
on horseback with a sack of meal , and considerately 
placed the sack on hi.s own .shoulders to lighten the 
Iwise — a story which reappears in the (iothamite 
dronerie.s and ,in the Biqarrures of the Sieitr 
Ganlard, by Etienne Tabourut (1549-90), and 
which is at the pre.sent day current in Ceylon. 

The Gothamite jest most generally known Is that 
of the attempt of tlie villagers to hedge in a cuckoo, 
so that it should ‘ sing’ all the year round. Among 
other witless exploits they tried to drown an eel 
that had eaten up all the iish in their pond ; they 
fastened their rents on a liare which they had 
caught, and sent it off to their landlord; a smith 
burned down his smithy by thrusting into the 
thatch a I'od-hot ploughshare, to destroy a wasp’.s 
nest; and twelve of them wont a-lishing, and before 
returning home one counted their number to see 
whether all were safe, but omitted to include him- 
self, whereupon they weened that one of them was 
drowned, and were lamenting this misfortune, when 
a traveller coming up, and learning the cause of 
their distress, soon set their minds at etusc. Such 
jests are — miitatis mutandis — common to almost all 
the raoe.s of mankind, from Iceland to Japan, from 
Ceylon to the West Highlands of Scotland ; and it 
is curious to And that the inhabitants of some par- 
ticular district or village are popularly hold up as 
arrant simpletons. In Britain, besides the men 
of Gotham, the ‘carles of Austwick’ in Yorkshire, 
the villagers near Mai'lborough Downs in Wilt- 
shire, the ‘gowks of Gordon’ in Berwickshire, and 
the folk of Assynt in Sutherlandshire ; in Ger- 
many, the Schilaburger.s ; in Holland, the people 
of Kampan ; in Belgium, the townsfolk of Dinant; 
in France, the inhahitant.s of Saint-Maixent, 
are credited with all sorts of ah8urditie.s. The 
citizens of Abdera, Sidonia, &o. were the noodles 
of the ancient Greeks, and not a few of the 
so-called jests of Hierocles reappear in our early 
English collections of facetiaq with a blundering 
WBlshraan or Frenchman in place of the pedant of 
the Ri'fci'n, and in more recent compilations — ‘Joe 
Miller ’and its congeners — the conventional Irish- 
man or Highlander. The similarity of .simpleton 
stories in countries far apart at once suggests the 
question of their origin and diffusion, as in the case 
of popular tales generally. No doubt in many 
instance.^ they sprang up independently, for human 
nature is everywhere much alike ; but it is equally 
certain that a cnnsidorable number have been 
borrowed by one people from another, sometimes 
imported orally, most frerjuently taken from written 
sources. But hoivever widely niodorn scholars may 
differ in opinion regarding the genealogy of poimlar 
fictions, their virtual identity among clivers races 
is an interesting evidence of the kinship of man. 

The Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham continued to be 
issued in ohap-book form down to the second decade of the 
19th century. The first reprint of the original work was 
made in 1840, with an introdnetion by Mr J. 0. HalliwelL 
The Talas were also printed in W. C.^azlitt’s Shalcespeare 
Jest-books (1804); in Joim Ashton’s Chap-books of the 


Eighteenth Century (1882); and in K. H. Ounningham's 
Amusing Prose Chapi-hooks (1889). For a compendious 
collection of simpleton stories— of which the Gotbainite 
tales form but a trifling part — see W. A. Clouston’s Book 
of Noodles ( Loud. 1888 ), wliicli will be found to contiiin 
references to all the hnportant books dealing witli the 
subject, oriental and other. See also lY. J. Tlioins, in tlie 
Foreign Quarterly Jteriew (1837, No. 40) ; and Deutscher 
Volkshumor, by Moritz Busch (Berlin, 1877). 

Gothavd. See St Gothahu. 

GotllCllblir^ (Swed. Obteborg), next to Stook- 
liolm tlie most important town of Sweden, stands 
at the mouth of tlie Gota, in 57° 42' N. lat. and 11° 
58' E. long. Although originally founded hy 
Gustavu,s Adolphus in 1518-21, the town, in 
consequence of numerous fires, is quite modern 
— regularly built and clean, with several canals, 
crossed hy numerous bridges. 'The liarbour is 
excellent, and seldom obstructed by ice. The 
few hiiildings which deserve special mention me 
the exchange, cathedral, and town-hall. There is 
a miiseuiii (art, zoology, industry) besides a fine 
garden belonging to the Horticultural Society. 
'File more important indn.slrie.s embrace .ship- 
building, iron-working, siigav-relining, the manu- 
facture of matche.s, pajier, wood pulp, and porter, 
anil herriug-fishiiig. The exports consist prin- 
cipally of iron, tunher, grain, butter, iimtclies, 
paper', wood pulp, zinc ore, hides ; the imports of 
coal, iron, salt, flour, gi-aiir, machinery, oils, rice, 
wines and spirits, and sugar, the annual value of 
imports and exports being each about 3 millions. 
The port is eirtered and cleared hy about 5070 
vessels of 1,815,380 tons burden every year. The 
commei'oial importance of Gothenburg dates from 
tire Corrtinental blockade of 1806, when it hecame 
tire chief British depot in northern Errrope, The 
to'wn has given its name to the Gothenbui'g 
Licensing System, which originated here in 1865. 
All the wine and spirit shops are kept hy a 
company licensed by tiro town authorities, and 
are coridncted by salaried nranagers; all profits 
remainiirg after the comparry has lieeir allowed five 
per cerrt on its capital go iirto the town treasury. 
See LiCiSMSING LAtVS. Pop. (1877) 71,707; (1888) 
99,647. 

Gotliic Architecture. Under this title are 
cortrprised the variorr.s styles of arohitectrrre 'which 
prevailed in western Errrope frorrr the middle of the 
12tlr century till the revival of classic architecture 
in tire 16th centur'ja The ternr Gofltio was at fii'st 
hestowed by the Renaissance architects on the 
rttedieval .styles as a term of reproach. This 
epithet they applied to every kind of medieval art 
which had existed fronr the decline of the classic 
taste till its revival, all other styles being hy 
them corrsidei'ed as barbarous and Gothic. The 
narrre has now, however, become geirerally adopted, 
and has outlived the reproach at first implied irr it. 
It has also heoonre limited and defined iir its 
application. During the 19th centui-y the arts 
of the middle ages have been attentively studied, 
and their origin and history careftrlly traced ; and 
ns the ktrowledge of these styles has increased, a 
feeling of admiratiorr has snoceeded to that of eon- 
teirrjrt, and Gothic now ranks as one of the noblest 
and completest styles of architecture. 

Origin . — The origiit of Gothic architecture has 
given r’ise to many very ingetrious .speculations. It 
Iras beerr said that the stjle was copied directly 
frorrr nature ; that the pointed arches and ribs of 
the vaults were imitated from the overarching 
branches of trees ; and that tire stems of an avenue 
were the originals of the pillars of the Gothic aisles. 
Others have strenuorrsly maintained that the 
invention of the pointed arch was a mere accident, 
arising from this form Iraving been observed in the 
interlacing of the circular arches of a Norman 
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arcade. It ha^^ also been stated that the style was 
imported from the East during the Crusades, and 
that the medieval architects had hut little to do 
with its uiiyiii. Muie careful study of the Gothic 
buildings which remain to ns lias dispelled these 
fanciful ideas, and settled the oiigin and progress 
of the art on historical a.s well as iiitei ual crideiice. 

To tiaco Gothic up to its jiriinary elements we 
have to go far hack iu the u’orld's history. Many 
diveise .styles have prevailed at different epochs 
and in different countries, and the later styles have 
inviuiably been inllueneed by those which jireceded 
them. All the various styles of architecture may, 
however, he classed under two groups, the represent- 
ative.s of which are Greek aiciiitecture and Gothic 
architecture. These are the two tyjiical style.s, and 
in tlioiu are coiitainod and exhiliited iu a very pure 
form the oleineiits from which all other styles aie 
produced. This i.s true iu tlie same .sense as it is 
also true that all things iu nature are dorivod from 
a few primary elenieiits. But as tliere aie many 
varieties in nature, so there are many develop- 
ments of the two typical forms of aroliitccturc, all 
of which may he classed as styles. 

The principles wliich underlie the two groat 
divisions of architecture are structural in character ; 
for the dccurative features of all true style.s are 
founded on the ooiLstructioii. The linst of the.se 
divisions is distinguished by tlio employment of 
the hoiuontal beam as tlie method of spanning 
openings ; wliile in tlie other the arch is the 
means used for the same purpose. All other 
speoilio diff'ereiioes of .stylo are subordinate to 
tho,sc loading factors. Of tlioso division.^ Greek 
arohiteoture is acooptod as the higliost type of 
the trabeatad stylo— i.e. tire style whoso princi- 
pal feature is the straight lintel j Gothic, as 
the type of woiiated arehiteoturG, iu wliich the 
void.s are spanned by arolies. Those typical forms 
present many varieties, Homan Are!iitoetiu-e (q.v.) 
being the transitional form lietwoen tliom. Tlie 
trabeate form of oonstructiou ivas common to the 
primitive inliabitants botli of Greece ami Italy. 
Tile early Homans’ l)nilding.s were tlicreforo tra- 
beate in principle, and their exteriois wcio decor- 
ated witli columns crowned liy straiglit arcliitraves 
and cornices. But in eoiu.so of time they gradually 
introduced in.side tliese, and liidden from view, a 
real construction with arclies and vaults. These 
construe tioual elemeiits had long been in use 
amongst tlie Etruscans in Italy for drains, liridges, 
gateways, and otlier utilitarian purposes, ami by 
slow degrees tliey obtained rcoogiiitioii as arcliitce- 
tural features iu tlie elevations. Tlieir use gradu- 
ally extended, especially iu the coiistrnetion of in- 
teriors, and liy moans of vaults tlie Koiiiaiis were 
able to roof in large areas without, eueuiiiberiiig 
tlie floor with pillars. Tliis was found to bo a 
very advantageous and lasting system of eonstruc- 
tvon, and nnder tlie empire was carried out iu 
many important e.xaiiiples, as, for instance, in tlie 
liatlis of Caraoalla and Uioeletiaii, the Basilica of 
Maxeiitius, &c, in tlieir works of public utility, 
wliere use, not decoration, was tlie cliioP object, 
the Homans always adopted tlie arch as the fittest 
mode of ooiistruotioii — as in tlieir Aqueducts (q.v.), 
bridges, &c. The arch thus came gradually more 
and more into use ; and about tlie time when the 
barbarians first oveiran tlie provinces the arcuated 
form of construction was universal, ami sonic 
attempts iiad been made to conform tlie trabeate 
decoration to tlie circular arches by handing tlie 
aroliitrave round the curve — as in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato in Dalmatia. 

To tlie Homans, tlierefore, is duo tlie introilnction 
of an arcuated con.struotion willi a well -developed 
internal, and a partially-developed external, decora- 
tion. The early Christians adopted their forms of 


construction ami decoration from the Homans. 
They were also indebted to them for the plans of the 
buildings which beeiuiie the types of the Christian 
sacred cililiec.s during tlie middle ages. Tlieie 
was no new style created by the early Cliristiaiis. 
Tlieir buildings were all founded on Homan deshui 
till about the lOth century. The Basilica (fj.v°) 
or Homan court-house and market-place, was 
found to be admirably adapted for early Christian 
w'orship, ami the general opinion lias liitlierto been 
that the church wa.s derh’ed from the basilica. But 
this view has been combated by Profes.sor Baldwin 
Brown in his work Frum Scbo!a to Cathedral 
(183(i), ill wliicli lie derives tlie form of tlie n.ave 
from that of the scliohe, or lialls of meeting of guilds 
permitted under llio emjiire, amongst wliich the 
hiirial societies of the ChrlKtian.s were numerous ; 
whilst lie attiihutcs tlio ap..-o, a \’uiy prominent 
feature in early cliurolies, to the memorial celliu 
erected b 3 ' pagans ami ( flnistians alike in the 
cemeteries, and afterward.s introduced along witli 
tlie bodies of saints into tlie clmvclies. Tliere can 
he no douiit, liowevur, tliat the circular tmiijilea 
were tlie piotoljqies of tlie Cliiistiaii Baptisteries 
(q.v.) which usually aooonipaiiied tlie basilicas. In 
erecting their Iniiidiiigs tlio Cliiistiaiis not only 
adopted tlio plans ami nioilo of construction, but 
used tlie actual materials of the biiildings of the 
Homans, many of which had been destroyed by tlie 
barbarians. VVliere sueli materials were abundant 
— as in Home and central Italj' — the early Christian 
architoeture very elosel^’ resembled that of the 
Homan )mildiiig.H which liad preceded it. But in 
more remote disLrieta the builders, liudingiio ready- 
made materials at hand, had to design and prepare 
new (mo.s. In doing .so tliey followed as oloselv as 
they could tiie Homan originals, but their buildings 
jiartook more of the coii.stnu’tiunal tlian the 
decorative olciiients of Homan arohi Lecture. Tlie 
Homan ornament tlius dropped nut of use ; and 
wlien, in process of time, deeoiatioii was desiied, 
cacli now )>uoiilo followed its own ideas. Tlie 
traditional Homan decoration tliii.s became to a 
great extent lost, and new .styles developed. In 
this waj' the Tcutonio tribi's introduced into their 
architecture the seeiie.s of hunting ami fighting in 
which thc,v rojoieeil, tlio oniamoiit .sliowing the 
figures of animals and men iiitoimixed witli the 
ncantlius leaves and otlier foliage of Hoinnii 
design. 

Tlie dill'erent foi iiis of vaulting developed bj' the 
Romans were followed tlirougliout the empire 
during its decline, but gradiiallj' siiecial foriirs 
were adoptcil iu the dill'erent provinces. Thus the 
arcliiloets of the East preferred the iluinc as the di.s- 
tiiiguishiiig fcatuio of their st^de, and tlio.se of tlie 
West retained the plain tuiiiiul -vault. Tlie former 
stj'lo is called Byzaiitiuo (ipv.), and has been the 
tj'pe of all Eastern mediei’al arohi tcctii re ; and the 
latter Hoinaiiosquo (q.v.), and has boon the oiigin 
of all the medieval aridiitecturc of wesleiii Europe, 
This Houiaiiesqiie stjdo varied niuoli iu dill'ereut 
proviiiecs -lieing more Homan in type in central 
Italj'' and Hrovcncc rvlioro Homan examples 
abounded, and more Gothic on the Hhinc and in 
Switzerlniid and l.imiliardy where the Teutonic 
elements prevailed, Homan forms wore still 
adhered to iu the Gotliie provinces as late as tlie 
!)tli century, rvlieii wo find Cliarloiiiagno erecting 
liis great mausoleum at Aix iu imitation of San 
Vitmo at Ravenna, wliieli was it.self derived from a 
Homan original. 

History . — Tlio various modifioaLioiis in different 
countries all eoutriliutod to tlic general progress of 
the art j but, as might he expected, it is to tlie 
banks of the Rhino wliero tlie successors of Cliarle- 
magne chiefly dwelt that we must look for tlie 
first step in tlie development of Gothic architecture. 
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Tile folluwing feliort bkctcli of tlie liiblory of tlie 
vaulting ^vilL bhow liow this occurred. 

The Koiiiaii basilicas, .'wul, like them, the eai-ly 
Christian ohui'ches (for gromiil-plau see the 
article BASILIUA], were divided into a central 
nave and two or four hide-aiale.s, the funner separ- 
ated from the latter by one or two rows of 
cohimn.s on each side. Those columns carried 
arclies on wliicli lested the .side-walls of the nave, 
which were caiiiod sulHoiently high to clear the 
roofs of the side ii isles, and admit nindoivs to light 
the central nave. This row of wimlows after waid.s 
became the Gothic Clerestory (ipv. ). At the east 
end of the nave was a gicat arch leading into an 
open space, in tim ceriLie of wliich was the apse. 
Tlie latter was smiiicii'ciilar in plan, and was 
nsnally roofed with a vault in the form of asemi- 
doinc.' This feature was also afterwards more fully 
develajied, and .snri'oniided with radiating chapels 
ill Gothic churches. The iiai'c and side-aisles weie 
originally roofed witli wijod, but, owing to their 
froiuent destriicLioii by lire, it hocame necessary 
to cover the churches with a more eiidniiiig kind 
of construction. It was tlicn atleiujiUid to intro- 
duce vaulting ; hut the skill of the workmen 
had degenerated, and many cllorts were needed 
before a system suitable for the voiiiiireiiicnls 
ut the per'ioil and within tlie capacity of the 
huihlei'B was arrived at. But, as we shall piesently 
see, when the princijde of pointed vaulting was 
once grasped, the development of the style followed 
with astoiii.sliing rapidity. To trace the piogrea.s of 
vaulting from the early .simple tumial-vaiilt copied 
from the work of thelioiiians to the fully-developed 
and magniUoeiit groins of Gothic catliedrala is a 
most intei’e.stiiig inquiry ; and indeed includes the 
lustory of the devclo|imeut of tlotldo architecture. 
Tliero is one coiiMideration wlilcli ivill help to 
e.'cidaiu Imw the Homan vaults came to be gradually 
mudilied and new forms .sought out, To the Koniaii 
enipei'ois wlio built the Mplendid vaults of the 
batli.s, and who liud a subdued world at coimmuid, 
muteria/n and luhoiir were of small consideration. 
They could therefore ati'ovd to Iniild in a style 
Avliich required perfect materials and workmanship. 
But medieval princes and bishops could olitaiii 
neither. To economise those, therefore, tlie utmost 
skill and attention were requireil. It was uocossavy 
to avoid tho.se large and expen.sive mateiials of 
whidi the lioinaua u'ere so hu'ish, and to adopt the 
siiiiplest and easiest forms of construction. 

The lirst vaults tried were Himplo semicircular 
tunnel-vaults. It was found that these, besides 
being very gloomy, required very massive walls to 
re.sist their thrust. An attempt was then made to 
relieve tlu.s tlirust by trunscertiii arches (a, a, lig. 
1 ) tlirown across — at intervals — -under the tunnel- 
vault, to act as strengthening' ribs. This idea was 



also borrowed from Homan precedent. Biittres.sea 
'With a slight projection were appilied outside to 
abut the transverse arches, and a beam of rvood 
was sometimes iutnabiced at the wall-head fi'om 
huttre.ss to buttres,s to assist in oppiosing the thrust 
of the vault. 

Thi.s was the lirst attempt to concentrate the 
weight of the vault on single points. In the side- 
aisles, wliere the span was small and manageable, 
the Koiuan intersecting vaults (6, b, fig, 1) w'ere 


used; anil as the main roofs 'with their timnel- 
vaulting were fuuud \ciy gloomy and ill lighted, it 
was considered de.siiahle tliat similar intersecting 
vaults should he used to cover them also, so as to 
admit of the clere.story windous being raised in 
order to liglit tire vaulting. But how was this to 
he managed with the infei-ioi' iiiateriiils and work- 
inansliip at crmmiaud? if the transverse arches 
BB. Cl) (lig. 2) 
are semicircular, 
and the side- 
arches AO, BD 
the same— the 
vault h e i n g 
formed by two 
in tersec Lin g 
cylinders — then 
tlie intei'sectiug 
groins AD and 
OB must he 
elliptical. This 
was a rlifiicult form of corrstruction ; the nredieval 
huilders found it easier to construct the groin rn- 
diagonal arches of a circular form with radius EA 
(lig. 3), and to fill in the triangular space.s ABE, 
Ac., with .slightly domed vaults. These .send- 
circular edges or groins gradually came to form 
iiidepeiideirt I'ilis. At lirst they were only inarked 
liy a head on the angle, but being the chief con- 
structional element of the vaulting they soon came 
to lie distinctly .soiiarated from tlie rest of the 
vault as imlependent meinhers with the name of 
groin ribs, the dovelopnient of which played so 
important a part in Gothic vaulting. When the 
space to lie covered was square the above fonrr of 
vault was found to airswer, and each bay of tlie nave 
usually irichuled two hays of the side-aiales, as 
in lig. 4. But tlri,s arrangemerrt looked awkward 
exterirally, the windows of tlie clerestory not group- 
ing well with those of tire side-aisles. A transverse 
arch (a, a, lig, 3) was then intvodneed, carrying up 
tiro (lesign from the irave piers to the r’aulting. 




This form of vault is called Irexapartite. All the 
alrove varieties of vaulting were fully developed 
drrritrg the 11th and 12th centuries in the rouud- 
archeu styles of tire Kliiire. 

In Erance these fonrrs were also tried ; hut it 
was found that the seurioirols ia not a good form of 
arch unless loaded on the haunches, many of the 
churches which were vaulted in this manner during 
the 11 lit century having to be buttro.ssod or relntilC 
in the 12th and 13th. centuiios. In Proverree 
{where the Koman intluenco conthuied to he 
strongly felt, owing to the large mnuher of Koman 
hiiildings still surviving in tire country) the tunnel- 
vault (lig. 4) was in use prolialily as early as the 
0th or loth ccntui'y. But the fowrt of the vault 
adopted then diH'ered from that of the Konrans in 
heirrg pointed instead of round. The iioiritcd 
form rtray have lieen borrowed from the Moors in 
Spaitr, by whnm it was used as a decirrative feature, 
hut it was undoubtedly adopted in Provence ns a 
aintply-oonati'ucted meUiocl of vaulting. _ This form 
of arch was thus probably suggested in the 12tli 
century to the arcliitects of tire north of France, 
■who at once sarv how rvell it vvould overcome the 
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difSculty of the yielding of the hauiielies in the 
semicircular arch. They were tlms led to tlie adop- 
tion of the pointed fouii for their transveiso arches 
as a structural ej-'pccUoit , and still retained the 
semicircular form in the groins. The next (juestion 
which engaged attention, and the solution of which 
led to tlie fill ther use of the pointed arch, was the 



vaulting of ohhmg spaces. This had lieen tried 
with semicircular arches, but it was found that 
with that form the vault would recpuire to he very 
inucli domed — the diameter of the arches c, c (fig. 
1 ) being so much smaller than that of a, a — 
whereas by using pointed arches, of diilerent 
radii, for the transverse and side arches all might 
he kept to about the same height. This is 
more fully explained by lig. 6. If AI3 ho the dia- 
meter of the transver.se arch {ua, 11 g. 1 ) and AC 
that of the side arches (cc), it is clear that the 
semicircular side arch ADC oaunot reach the height 

c 


Fig. 5. Fig, C. 

of the transverse arch AEB, even when stilted as at 
D'. But in the pointed arch CEB the same dia- 
meter rises to very nearly the lieight of tlie trans- 
verse arch. The pointed arches ACB and A'CB' 
(Bg, 6) show how easily arches of this form, what- 
ever tlieir diameter, can he carried to the same 
height. By the introduction of this new form of 
arch the vaulting was strengthened, and the 
thrust brought to hear steadily on single jroints. 

We have now traced the history of vaulting from 
the time of the Romans to the 12th century, when 
the principles of Gothic pointed vaulting were fully 
developed ; and we have dwelt particularly on tins 
subject, because it includes the principles which 
regulated the whole of the Gothic style. Gothic 
>vas not the invention of an individual, but a 
uecBssary growth — a gradual development from 
structural requirement. This i.s clearly the case 
with regard to the vaulting, as we liave en- 
deavoured to show above, and the same might he 
proved regarding every meniher of the style. Thus 
it might be .shown how the ribs became gradually 
more decided, expressing the part tliey bore in tlio 
support of the roof ; how the nave piers or pillar, s 
were subdivided by degrees into parts, each shaft 
hearing on a separate cap a separate meralier of the 
vaulting; how the buttresses were developed os 


they were required to re.si.st the thru.st of the groins 
concentrated on points; and how the flying but- 
tresses were forced upon the Gothic architects much 
against their will, as a mode of supporting the 
arclies of the roof. 

The history of the flying buttres.s is curious. The 
thrust of the tunnel-vanlt was .sometimes resisted 
by half-tunnel-vaults over the .side-aisles (see lig. 4), 
The latter, therefore, required to be liigli, and a 
gallery was ii.sually iutroducod. Tn the Narthex at 
Vezelay (fig. 7) we have this gallery with the vault- 
ing used a.s a countei poise to thatof the central vault. 
This is a fine example of vaulting in the transition 
state, that of the gallery resisting the main vault, 
as in fig. 4, ami being at the same time groined. 



Fig. 7. 


This leaves rather a weak point opposite the trans- 
verse arche.s, to strengthen which the part of tlie 
semi-tunnel- vault (lig. 4) ojiposite the transverse 
arch is left standing, althongdi the rest is altered by 
the groining. At Vezelay ( lig. 7) this arch timidly 
shows itself as a small flying buttress above the 
Toof. It is easy to see how this idea would giadu- 
ally develop itself into the hold ‘ aro-houtaut ’ of a 
later date. The galleries were, in later examples, 
dispensed with to admit of larger clerestory windows, 
and the Hying buttresses were left .standing free, 
The arcliitects Jlnding them indispensable, then 
turned their attention to roiulor them ornamental. 
PiiDuides may also he shown to owe their origin 
to their nse ; they_ acted as weights to steady the 
buttiusses and piers. We shal], under 'their 
separate heads, point out how each element of 
Gothic architecture was in the .strictest sense con- 
structional, the decoration being in harmony with 
its actual use, or as Rugin has said, ‘ decorated 
construction, not constructed decoration.’ 

The full developinonl of Gotliic vaulting, which 
was the forerunner of the whole style, was first 
carried out in the royal domain iii France about 
the middle of the 12th century. 

The Normans had settled in the north of France 
more than two centuries before this, and had applied 
their talents and the fruit of their conquests to the 
building of splendid temples in honour of their 
victories. In doing so they followed out the round- 
arched style, and brought it forward by a great 
stride towards true Gothic. See Noiuian Aiioili- 
TECTUEE. 

South of the royal domain, in Bui'gundy, there 
had existed for centuries great establishments of 
monks, famou.s for their architecture. The abbey 
of Clnny was tlieir central seat, whence they sent 
out colonics, and imilt abbeys after the model of 
the parent one. The style in which they rvorked 
was also an advanced Romanesque, but different 
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from that of the Normans. We iiave already seen 
timt iinotlier solionl existed in Provence; and in 
Ai|nitaine, Auvergne, and Poitou still further 
varieties of Romanesque were developed. 

Between these provinces lay the royal domain. 
Owing to the oveah state of tlie kingdom, architec- 
ture had hitherto made little progress in the Isle of 
Prauoe. About the hegiuning of the 12th century 
the monarchy revived, and for tlie next two cen- 
turies the royal domain was governed hy Avise and 
powerful monarohs, who .succeeded in re-estahlishing 
tlie royal supremacy. A new impulse was thus 
given to the literature and arts of tlie country, hy 
which architecture profited largely. Prom the state 
of ruin into which the kingdom had fallen, there 
Avere scarcely any churohe.s existing AA’iirlhy of the 
new state of things. Novel and great designs Avere 
formed: hitherto almost all tlie important churches 
of France belonged to the al)hey.s; now, under the 
royal patronage, cathedrals began to he built. 
The bishops, envious of the power of the monks, 
lent tlieir poiverful aiil, and the Avhole of the laity', 
especially in the towns Avhich AVere noAV einancijiat- 
ins- themselves and forming independent communes, 
.iomed heartily in the Avork. With such a universal 
impul.se, no Avonder that arclntcelure took a gi-cat 
stride and new forms Avere introduced. It is to 
this period and people that A\'e oAve the earliest 
development of the pointed Gothic sty'le. 

We have already seen at Vezelay I'lOAV nearly the 
Burgundian monks had approached to Gothic. To 
complete the development it only required the 
.side- walls and vaulting of the nave to ho raised, so 
as to admit of AvindoAA’s over the roofs of the side- 
galleries ; and the Hying buttresses to he raised 
Avitli tliein, so as to receive the tlirust of the A'aiilfc 
—the latter being oonstnioted avUIi pointed gi-oin 
ribs, and the siile and transverse arches carried to 
the heigiit of the groin.s, 'Die lay architects of 
the royal domain soon accomplisheii this stefi, and 
tlie new style sprung up and progressed Avitli the 
most astonishing rapidity. 

The earliest e.xainplo avo have of the fully 
developed Gothic stylo is the cathedral of St 
Denis, in Avhioh are deposited the veinains of the 
kings of Praiioe. It Avas founded hy the Ahh6 
Siigur in I HI. The cathedral of Notre Dame of 
’ Paris soon followed, and almost contemporary aa-HIi 
it aroso the niagniriceiit cathedrals of Chartres, 
llheiiiLS, Amiens, Beauvais, Bom'ge,s, and a host of 
others. 

Another cause Avhioli tended much to hasten the 
pvogres.9 of the style Avas the invention about the 
same time of painted glass (see Glass, Painted). 
The Komanesque arohiteots had been in tlie habit of 
decorating their churches Avith fre.scoes and other 
paintings ; hut this iieAv mode of introducing the 
most brilliant colours into their designs AA’as at once 
seized upon hy the novthorn architects. The small 
ronnd-arched AviudoAvs, Avhicli Avere still in many 
instances retained long after the pointed arch had 
become usual in the vaulting, no longer sufficed 
Avlieii illled AA'ith stained glass to light the churches. 
Tliey' Avere therefore enlarged, turn or OA’en tliree Ai’ere 
thvoAvn into one, divided only' by mnllions j this 
oompouiul AvincloAA' Avas again increased until the 
eoinjiartment of the olei'estoiy became ahnost whohy 
absorbed. The arohiteots Avere then forced to 
conform the arches of tlieir AvindoAvs to the pointed 
outline of the .side-arolie.s of tlio vaulting. This 
desire for more and more space for stained, glass 
Avas the origin of the AvindoAv-tracery which forms 
so beaiitifm a feature of the .style. It is the 
last attenuated remains of the Avail apace of the 
clerestory, which Avas at last entirely absorbed. 

_ Pig. 8, from Notre Dame, Paris, is a good illinslra- 
tion of the mode of progress of French Gothic. 
The left-hand portion of the elev'ation shoAvs the 


kind of fenestration adopted. The clere.stoiy AAon- 
doAA',s are .small ; and, in order to admit more light, 
the AViiuloAA'.s and vault of the galleiy are kept A'eiy 
high. Tins Avas the original design ; hut during 
the coirntruction of the cathedral the importance of 
stained glass had become so great that the design 
AA-as altered so as to give larger AvindoAvs in the 
clerestory for its display, as slioAvn on the right- 
hand portion of the elevation. The gallery is at 
the same time reduced to a mere tnforium AA'ith 
A'eiy' small AA'indoAvs, and the aisle AvincloAvs are 
greatly enlarged. The upper or clerestoiy AA’indoAv 
also .sl!Ow.s the .simple early' form of tracery ; that 
in the aisle AA'indoAV being later and move advanced. 
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Fig. 9 sliOAA's two bays from Tournay Cathedral, 
and is a good s])ecimen of the mode in AA'hicli the 
Avliole space of the sido-Avalls Aim made aA-ailahle 
for AA'indoAA'-traceiy' and .stained glass. 

The further history of Gothic ai'chiteoture in 
I'kance is simidy the enthusiastie foIloAving out, to 
their furthe.st limits, and in the most logical and 
artistic niamicr, of the principles above indicated, 
on AA'liieh the early architects had nneonsoionsly 
been AA'orking Avhen they originated the style. So 
long as the Gothic architects Avorkecl on these 
jirinciples they advanced and improved their archi- 
tecture. When, hoAvever, the style had become 
fully developed and matured (about 1,300 A.d.) 
the spirit of progi'ess died. No neiv features Avere 
developed. 'The architects seemed to think that 
in its main elements tlieir style Avas complete, and 
contented themselves Avith continuing the tradi- 
tional style of their forerunners, and piisliing to 
tlieir exliemest limits tlie princii)Ie.s handed down 
to tlieni. 'Tliey became pioiid of their scientific 
kiioAA'ledge, anti of the accuracy Avith Avhicli tliey 
could calculate and provide for tlie tlinists of the 
different arches, and the artistic element became 
subordinate to the engineering. The height of the 
cathedrals was B.xtendDfl till, at Beauvais, it ex- 
ceeded tlie poAvor of tlie architects to prop up the 
vaulting. 'The system of Imttrosses and pinnacles 
was developed Avitli the ntino.st skill, till at last tlie 
original simplicity and repose of the de.simis Avere 
lost, and the exteriors presented a soientiflo out con- 
fused system of scaffolding and propping-up in .stone 
(see Buttbess). Tlie simple and heniitifiil forms 
of the early tracery became altered into all niaiiner 
of tIoAving curves, graceful but uiinie.aning, in 
the Flamboyant period (q.v.); and, in short, the 
art became lost in mere olev'evnes.s of design and 
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dexterity of execution, and the architect’s jilace 
was usurped hy the f i eeniason. 

It is in the cathedrals of the 12th and 13th 
centni'ies, ahove referred to, that we linil the 
nohlost development of the Gothic style. Every- 
thing tended to this re.sult. The nation was 
united in the effort— all the science, all the arts, 
all the learning of the times ware centred in the 
churcli. Tn it, and that almost exclu.sively, the 
sculptor, the painter, the hi.storian, the moralist, 
and the di\’ine, all found scope for the e-xpression 
of their ideas on the sculptured walls, jiorches, and 
niches, or the painted windows of the cathedrals — 
the churches of the people. The development of 
the decorative features progressed simnlhineously 
with that of tlie constructional. Tho Roman acan- 
thus and other enricliraents were long followed, but 
gradually modified (as above mentioned) hy Teu- 
tonic iniluenoe as shoAvn in the hunting and fight- 
ing, as well as religious scenes represented in the 
'historied’ capitals and sculptures of their archi- 
tecture wherever they penetrated. This .style of 
carving became traditional, and wa.s adhered to for 
centuries hj'- tlie inonastic order.s. Rut at the re- 
vival of tlie 12th century these ti'aditioiial forins 
were gradually departed from, and tho arcliitecis 
sought ius 2 iiraLioii for their .sonl])turo directly from 
nature. At first the foliage was treated convoii- 
tionally, hut gradually came closer to nature, till 
in the completed stylo of the 14th century each 
leaf and llower exactly luiitated tlie shape and 
emhodied the spirit of the natural type. IMould- 
ing.s, buttresses, piunaolc.s, and all the smaller 
features following the rule of nature were in- 
finitely varied and'heautifnl. The.se will be treated 
of under their seiiarate heads. 

The progress or the Gothic style in other countries 
is no less remarkable than in France. At no time 
in the world’s history did any .stylo of arehitectni'e 
over .spread so wide, or give rise in such a short time 
to so many splendid Imilding.s. No sooner had the 
style been invented iii the central iirovinces of 
France, than it iuiniediately .spread over the west 
of Europe, snpov.seding all otlicr styles, and jiro- 
ducing similar splemlhl huildings wherever it wont. 

We shall note .shortly a few of the peculiarities 
of the stylo in England, Germany, and Italy. It 
spi'ead also over tho south of France and Spain ; 
hut in the latter couyitries it presents the char- 
acter of an inniorted rather than that of a native 
or freely-adopted art. 

English Gothic . — At the Conquest in lOGfi the 
Normans introduced their rouud-archod style, some 
fine spocimeu.s of which still exist both in' England 
and Scotland — jSO Cross, near Winohe.ster ; Durham 
Cathedral ; Kelso and Jedburgh Abbeys, See. Rut 
these buihliug.s are not copies of those of Normandy. 
The English have always, in adopting style.s, given 
them a national impress. As it Sva-s with the 
Norman, so it was to a still greater degree with 
the pointed Gothic, which was introduced into 
England about 1174 by William of Sens, who 
superintended the rebuilding of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The English architects soon began to follow 
out a jpointed style of their own. They borrowed 
much from France, and worked it out in tbeir own 
way, forming wbat is now called the Earlg Eiiglish 
style. The dilferences between the early Gothic of 
France and England extend to almost every detail. 
The moulding.s, ba.ses, caps, piiiuacles, buttresses, 
and foliage of the latter are all impressed with tho 
early English feeling. In France the character of the 
early Gothic is one of unrest — a constant struggle 
forward. In England the effort after progiuss is 
not so distinct — that of carefulness and complete- 
ness prevails. In the plmis of the onthedraVs the 
dill'erences are marked (see figs. 10, 11), as tlie 
accompanying plans of the cathedrals of Salisbury 


and Amiens show. The ea.stern termination of a 
French cathedral or church is invariably circular 
ended or airsidal— a form derived from the early 
Cluistian ap.se. The English cathedral, on the con- 
trary, has ahno.sfc always a square east end. The 
French transepts have almost no projoctiou beyond 



the line of the aisles ; the English ones have great 
projections — Salisbury (tj.v.) and Canterbury (q.v.) 
having (ii’o transepts. The Frenoli cathedrals are 
short and verv lofty : tlie English, long and comiiara- 
tively low. Tlie French buildings are jicrhaps the 
grandest and most a.si)iring, the English the most 
finished and picturesque. 

Tire construction ot the exterior of the ‘ clrevet ’ 
or ajisidal east end was a dillioulty with tlie French 
and Germans, and, as at Ileaui'ais and Cologne 
(q.v.), resernble.s an intricate and confused mas.s of 
scaffolding. Une of tho churches in which this 
picturesque feature is most successfully cari-icd out 
w St Oiien, Rouen. The groat oonqilication of 
pinnacles and Hying bnttro.s.ses which marks so 
many of the groat French churches is here reduced 
to a minimum. This dillieulty was avoided hy the 
English square ends, which afforded .scope i'or a 
large iiekl of .stained glass in a single great 
traeeried window, a,s in rao.st of the English 
examples. 

The western portals of the Fi-encU cathedrals, 
such as Rlieims (see Dooil) and Amiens (q.v.), arc 
among the boldest and most magnificent features 
of their architecture. In those the English were 
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Germany is the most splendid development of the 
etone-cntter’s art and the dvanghtsman’s ingenuity ; 
these run riot, tvliile the artist is entirely ■wanting. 
The distortions of lig. 12 may serve as an example. 

ilk 







I’ig, 11, — Amiens Cathedral. 

towers grouping liarmoniously with the central, 
and in this respect the English have the advantage 

Tlie vaulting of the French clmrohes is alnio.st 
always quite siin]de in design, hut in the applica- 
tion of vaulting the English carried out their oivn 
ideas. They were always fond of wooden roofs, 
iind probably this may have led to tlie invention of 
the many he.antifnl liind.s of vaults wliioli form so 
line a feature of English Gothic (see Fan -tkaceey). 
Ill England the style lasted longer than on the Con- 
tinent, being retained till the time of Henry VIII. 
about the middle of the IGth century. 

The Germans rvere nearly a century in adopting 
the pointed style after its invention ill France ; and 
when it was inlrodiioed it retained the appearance 
of a foreign importation. It never w.as so com- 
pletely naturalised as in England, The so-called 
beauties of the German Gothic .are, for the most 
part, to he regarded rather as excellent specimens 
of masonry than as artistic developments of the 
style. The open-work spires, for example, which 
are of frequent occurrence in England, are fine 
pieces of construction, and have a strildng efi'ect ; 
but from the first there is a tendency to commit 
the work to masons, who rejoice in displaying 
their manual dexterity. Tile later Gothic in 


The Gothic stylo forced its way also into classic 
Italy, Imt there it wa.s never iinder.stood nor prac- 
tised in its true spirit. It w.as evidently an imita- 
tion from the beginning. Tlie Italian architects 
tried to vie with those of the north iii the size of 
their hiiilding.s, some of which, such as San Petronio 
at Eologna and IMilan Catlicdial, are enormous. 
The former illnstrates the defecl.s of Italian Gothic. 
The arches .are very uide, and tliere are few piers. 
Tliere is therefore a bare and naked effect, which 
k not compensated for by any richness of sculpture 
or colour. There is a want of scale about Italian 
Gothic buildings, as there is about those of Italian 
classic architecture, both ancient and modern, 
Size alone is depended on for puxlnoing grandeur 
of effect. No attempt is made to mark the size, 
and give a scale by wliicli to judge of the dimensions 
of the buildings in tliose style.®. AJargo classic 
temple is simply a small one inapniUcd. In true 
Gothic architecture the case is dilferent. Not only 
are the geneial dimensimns magnified in a large 
edifice, but also the parts are multiplied. Tlie 
colniima and shafts remain of the same size, but 
their number is increased. The arches are enlarged 
ill proportion to the general dimensions, hut the 
caps, btiHes, and luonldings remain of the same 
size as in a smaller building, and tlms indicate the 
greater .size of the arch. A true Gothic building 
of large dimensions thus tells its own greatness, 
hut ill a eloibsic or Italian Gothic edifice the size 
has to he fonnd out. Stained glass was little used 
in Italy. It may h.ave been intended to decorate 
the wiills, which'” otherwise have sucli a hare and 
cold appearance, with frescoes— .as indeed is the 
c.ase in a few example.s. The church of St Francis, 
.at AB,siBi, is tlie mo.sb remarkable building of this 
kind, and i.s a veiy interesting example of fi'esco- 
decoration ( see Fresco ). Italian Gothic, however, 
was most succesefiil, e.specially in Venice and 
Yerona, in domestic edifices, the palaces of those 
cities being amongst the finest structures of their 
kind in Europe. The medieval monimients of 
Italy, too, are especially beautiful and appropriate. 

The towns of Italy, being eaily enfrancliised, 
have also many municipal buildings in the Gothic 
st 5 de. Tliese will he treated along with those of 
Belgium hereafter (see Municipal Architec- 
ture). 

We might, in tlie same manner, trace the Gothic 
style in all the other countries of western Europe ; 
but its history is similar in all. It is in England 
and France tlnat the true spirit of the style was 
most felt and the finest examples remain. Our 
space has not permitted u.s to enter minutely into 
tile various styles of Gothic in each coimtiy. The 
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GOTHS 


move impoi taut of these will be treated separately 
(see Eakly English, Uecoeated, Pekpen- 

DICULAK, ELAMnOTANT). 

IVe may, Iiowever, state generally that Loth in 
Trance and England the style had a complete exist- 
ence — ^it was horn, arrived at rnatnrity, and died. 
IVhen the spirit of the early architects had pushed 
the design to its utmost limits flioy rested from 
tlioir labours, well .satisfied with their splendid 
achievements. Their sucoe.ssor.s oeenpied them- 
selves with forms and details, and with the perfect- 
ing of every ininnte part. The art finally passed 
away, and left architecture in the hands of trade 
corporations — masons, earnenter.s, pliimhei's, &'c. — 
who monopolised the whole work, and acted inde- 
pendently, to the exclusion of one directing mind. 
The result was as we have seen ■. architectnre be- 
came masonic skill, and Gothic was finally super- 
.seded by tlie revival of classic areliitectiire in the 
16th century. The llenaissaiiee of the arts of Greece 
and Rome during the last two or three centuiies 
has in the 19th century been followed by a 
revival of Cntliic architecture. Even during the 
17tli and 18th centuries a few attempts were made 
to re.sn.scitate tlie old .style in cimrclies, and in 
the ISth century a bold effort in the direction 
of introducing it into domestic architectnre was 
undertaken by Horace IValpole, Batty Langley, 
and others. But the piesent revival may he 
said to luii'e fairly commenced in 1819, wlieu 
Eiokman mihlished Ins Attempt to discriminate the 
Styles of Enylish Arch Her fore, a very careful and 
complete work, the ooucUisions of whioh have been 
generally adopted and adhorad to. Cther works 
by Pugin, Cotnian, Britton, and others soon 
followed, illustrative of Gotliio architecture both 
at home and abroad. One of the most prominent 
supporters of the revival was Augustus \V. Pugin 
(1812-52), who both by his writing.s and in bis 
practice brought tlie Gothic style practically before 
the public in the first half of the 10th century. 
Since that time it has bean greatly used, almost 
all our modern churches and many other public 
buildings liaiug designed in the Gothic style. The 
name.s of Edward Barry, George Gilbert Seott, E. 
Street, and Burgess are well knoum in connection 
with the Ilmrses of Parliament, the Law Courts 
in London, and immevons churches and catliedrals 
both in England and abroad, A reaction has 
within recent years taken place, e.specially in 
secular stnictures, but Gotliic is still regarded as 
the most suitable style for ecclesiastical edifices. 

In the United Stales classical models wore 
generally followed, even in ecclesiastical avchi- 
tectmUj till the building of Trinity Church, New 
York, in 18d0, by Richard Upjohn — the first in- 
stance in which the Gothic style (English Gothic) 
was used with skill. Since then Gothic has been 
the prevalent style for churches ; and a nmditied 
Gothic, mainly l^Torth Italian, has also been much 
u.sed for civil buildings in tlie United States. 

In France, the land of its birth. Gothic archi- 
tecture has been very thoroughly studied, .and its 
])rinciplea and beauties have been admirably 
aualyaed and illustrated, notably in the splendid 
work by the late ATollet-le-Duo', Le Dictionnaire 
raisouM dc P Arrhiteatiirc franraisa. 

The beauties of Italian Gothic have also had 
their admirers, and have been cliarmingly described 
and illustrated by Ruskin. But this style has not 
been mncli adopted in northern countries. 

In tlie clianges of fasliion with regard to archi- 
tecture Gothic may at present appear to he reced- 
ing, hut the study and elucidation of its principles 
have (lone much to modify men’s views with regard 
to the elements of the art, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to influence the principles and practice of the 
arohitecture of the future. 


See ]ilo.vam’s Principhs of Gothic Architecture (1829 
nth ed, 3 vols. 1882) ; Rickman’s Gothic Architecture bj 
Parker (1818); Britton’s Antiquities of Great Britan 
(1835); Pugin’s works, such as the Examples of Gothii 
Architecture (1835) and the Specimens, &c. (1823) 
E. Skavpa's Architectural Parallels ( ISIS ) ; Viollet-le-Duo, 
Dictionnaire (1854-09); Street’s Brick and JUarUe o] 
Middle Ages (1874) and Gothic Architecture in Spain 
(1SC9); liiiskin’s Stones o/FfoiCC (1851-53) ; Fergusson’s 
Histonj of Architecture (1805-70). 

Gotlllfliul (Swed. Obtaland and Gbtarikc), the 
sontheinmo.st of the tliree old provinces of Sweden, 
with an area of 35,803 so, ni. and (1884) a popula- 
tion of 2,595,194. — (2) A Swedish island (Swetl. 
(rottland] in the Baltic, 44 miles E. from the 
mainland, constitutes with Farii, Got.ska Sandii, 
and otliei- smaller islands the proi'iiioe of Guttlaiul 
or Y^ishy. Area, 1217 so. m. The island consists 
mainly of terrace-like slojies of limestone, which 
are encircled by cliils broken by numerous deep 
fioi’ds, more esiiecially on the west coast ; the 
eastern parts arc fiat. The climate is mild. Next 
to agriculture, the chief occupations of the inhabit- 
ants, 52,750 in 1885, are shipping, fi.sliing, seal- 
fishing, fowling, and lime-hurning. In the middle 
ages the island lielonged to the German Hanseatic 
League, hnt was restored to Sweden in 1C45. The 
capital is Wishy (g.v.). 

firOtllS. The native name of tJie Teutonic 
peoiile known ns Goths (in L.at, Gothi, Qottld) 
had the two forms L'ldon.v (sing, ffirfre) ftnd Gntus 
(sing. Guts)-, from the. latter was formed the 
compound Ovt-thiuda, ‘(loople of the Goths.' 
Their earliest known abode was on the southern 
coasts and the islands of the Baltic, The island 
Gothland derives its name from thorn. The 
Scandinavian traditions, reduced to writing in the 
12th century, speak of a country on the Baltic 
called Hrciilhgotiiland, which must have owed its 
name to tho Branch of the Gotlss called in Anglo- 
Saxon 2 )oetiy Hi'iede, and (iierhaps with etymolo- 
gising corniiition ) IIr6thgotan and IIi’iSthaB. The 
Ilru'iTe are stated in an Anglo-Saxon poem ( TF-frf- 
sith ) In have had their home on the Vistula, 
Whether Goths ever inliahited the Scandinavian 
peninsula is cloiilitfnl; the 'Gothland ’of Sweden 
Ls etymologically not ‘the land of the Goths,' but 
‘the land of the Gants’ (in A.S. Giatus), a dis- 
tinct, though doubtless a kindred people. 

The native tradition of tlie Goths, according to 
their historian Jonlanis (Gtli century), repre.sented 
llieni as having originated from Scandinavia. This 
tradition, however, is jn-ohaldy a mere develop- 
ment of the common Teutonic myth which iilaced 
the creation of mankind in an unknown region 
heyoud tire nortliern sea, and has therefore no 
historical value. 

The elder Pliny (died 79 A.D.) mentions the 
Goths (Giittoncs) in two passages of \\\g, Natural 
History, once in a mere enumeration of the Ger- 
manic peojiles, and once in what pnrporls to he a 
quotation from the Greek traveller Pytlieas (4tli 
century h.c.). If Pliny’s citation he accurate, 
Pytlieas referred to the'Uutlones as dwelling on 
the shores of an estuary called Mentonomon, and 
as trading in amber, gathered by tlie inhabitants 
of an Island distant from them a day’s sail. It has, 
however, been suggested tliat the ])eo])le mentioned 
by Pytlieas were the Tentones living near the month 
of the Elbe. In a Greek MS. it would he easy to 
misread Teutonea as Outtoncs, and the former name 
actually occurs in the context. But even if this be 
.so, we may perhaps infer that in Pliny’s time tlie 
‘Guttones’ were a maritime peoide, as he quotes 
the supposed statements of Pytlieas without any 
remark, A generation later the Goths {Qotones, 
Gothones) are spoken of by Tacitus, who says that 
among them the kingly power was greater than 
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among Llie other Germanic peoplph, though they 
still retained tlieir freedom. He relates that in 
the reign of Tiborins a Mareomaniiic exile named 
Catualda, wlio rvat. le^ident among the Gotoiies, 
collected can army and made himself king of the 
Marcomanni. The indications given by Tacitus 
seem to imply th.at he regariled the Goths as the 
easternmost people of Germany {the boundary of 
which was tlie Vistuha), and that their territory 
reached to the Tlaltic. Their southward emigra- 
tions must li.ave commenced soon afterwards, for 
the geograjiher Ptolemy (2d cuutnvy) assigns to 
the ‘Gythnnes’ a position in Sarmatia (on the 
riy/ii hank of the Vistula), divided from the sea hy 
tlio .Slavonic 'SVend.s, The history of their .sonlh- 
waril w.andering is unknown, the .story told hy 
Jordanis being oirviously mythical. What seems 
certain is that early in the Ikl century the Gotha, 
vastly inereiused in numbers hy tire acce,s.sion of 
nicany conquered peoples, were noenpying a territory 
north of tlie P.l,ack Sea and tlie IJanuhe months. 
Tlie eastern portion of them received the distinctive 
namo-s O.strogoths ( ‘ East Gotli.s ’ ) atid Oronlhnngs 
( ‘ dwellers on the sand ’ ), while the wc.sturn portion 
were called Visigoths ( ‘ W^est Goths’ ) and Tliervings 
(prohahlj' ‘dwellers aiming tlie lruo.s’). Afiiigled 
with the Goths proper, or adjoining them, were a 
nuinher of other East Gormanic peoples who, like 
them, had emigrated from tlie Ilaltio coasts. 
Chief among these were the Vandals and (he 
Gupidie, the noighhour.s of the Goths on the west 
and on tliu north respoctividy. The geographical 
po.siliou of the Ileruli, Hnrguu'ds, Hciriaiis, Knoians, 
and Turuiliiig.s at tills time oaiiimt ho doteniiiiicd. 
All tho.se nations wore often classed together under 
the gonoval name of Goths. 

Ill tho reign of the Enqieror Philip the Arali 
(24S-40) tlic Gotli.s are .said to have been ruled by 
a king named Oatvogntlia. (There is no strong 
reason for regarding this iiauio lus an otyniologioal 
figment: it iloes not moan ‘ Ostrogoth,’ hut is to 
ho eoimwred -with .suoli Teutonic :mmas as Aitslro- 
wald, Eastovwino, Earoongola, ) In his reign a war 
broke out between tho Goths and the Roman 
empire j at tlie liattlo of Aliritta the Romans were 
totally defeated, and tlio Eiiiporor Deciits .and his 
son were killed. Tor ciglituon yeans the eastern 
provinces of tho empire sull'ered terrilile ravages 
from tho Goths, hnt the.se calamities were avenged 
by tlio yiotorie,s rtf the Emporor Claudin,? (tbence 
suuiamed Gothiens), After tho doatli of Claudius 
in 270, his successor Auruliau eonceded to the 
Goths tlie proidiicc of Dacia, on condition of 
fnrnisliiiig a body of 2000 men to tlie imperial 
army. Such of the native iiihahitanta as did not 
clioose to remain as subjects of the Goths wove 
provided with now settlements south of the Danulie. 
With some interrn])tioii.s, the peaceful relations 
between the Goths and the Romans continued for 
more than a hundred years. During this period 
the old iiame.s Visigoth and 0.stragoth received a 
new .sense a.s oxpre.ssive of a national distinction. 
Tho Visigoths or Thervings of later hislovy are the 
clescend.ants of the people established hy Anrcliau 1 
in D.acia; the 0.strog(itlia or Greutlmngs are the 
descendants of tho Goths who remained in southern 
Russia. 

In tho 4tli and sneoeeding centiivios writers wiio 
afi'eoted classicality of dictinn frequentl.v applied to 
the Goths the obsolete names of Geta' and Scythians, 
which in antiquity belonged to the inhabitants of 
the regions iu which tho Goths were now .settled. 
Usually tho Gotha ivore regarded ns the actual 
descendants of tliesc historic peoples, and tho name 
Gol/ii seems to have been imagined to be a corrup- 
tion of Gatce, In the 6th century Cassiodorns, 

L followed hy the Goth Jordanis. endeavoured to 
blend into' one story the facts of Getic history, 
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taken from Herodotus and other classical writers, 
and the Gothic traditions of a migration from the 
extreme north. In modern time.s the liypotlie.si.s of 
the identity of Goths and Getm has been advocated 
hy so distinniiished a scholar as Jacob Giimni, hut 
is now generally lejeeted. 

In tlie midille of tlie 4tli century tlie 0.sti'Ogotliie 
king Ermauaric established hy conquest a powerful 
empire, extending from the Rlack Sea to the Gulf 
of llothiiia. About the year 375 this empire was 
.subjugated hy tlie linns. The Vi.sigotli.s, rritli <a 
small portion of the Ostrogoths, escaped a similar 
fate hy crossing the Uamihe, and placing them- 
selves under the iirotectiim of the Roman empire. 
The oppression of the provinciiil governors .soon 
provoked a revolt. The eastern emperor, Valen.s, 
collected a great army and inarched into Thrace 
for the [mrpo.se of siilidning the harliarians ; hut 
at the hattle of Adriwiople (August 9, 378) the 
Romans .suffered a rninons defeat, and V.alena 
himself was killed. The Goths, however, wore too 
ill organised to make eU'eotirc use of llieir victory, 
and Theoilo.sius, the ,snccc.s&or of Valons in the 
empire of the East, and afterv'iu'ds sole sove- 
reign of the Roman empire, found it [lossihle in 
a few years to bring b.ack to their allegiance the 
whole Gothic [loople, excepting those who were 
under the yoke of the Huns. This re.snlt was not 
attained without groat and diingeroua conces.sioiis. 
The Vi.sigoth.s received large grants of land in 
Thrace, and tho Gstrngoths iu Phrygia. They 
wore permitted to govern themselves by their own 
laws, and 40,000 of tlicir waiiiors wcie embodied 
into a separate army (called /leJwifD, receiiing a 
high i-alc of pay. Many of their nobles also were 
promoted to liigh [lositibiiB iu the imperial service. 
Ho long as Theodosius lived tliese measures were 
.siicoe.s.stul in securing the loyalty of tlie Gotli.s ; 
but tho exoessive favour shotni to harliarians who 
had so lately heon enemies provoked serious dis- 
content. 

The Gotli.s llius iucoi'iiornted into tho Rom.an 
empire iiad for the most [lart been converted to 
Christianity ; [irincipally, it is believed, owing to 
the labours of tlie Arian' bishop Wnlfila or Ulpliilas 
(q.v.), a (rotli will) ])ad received a learned education 
at Constantino[ile, and who lived ns a missionary 
among the Visigoths from 340 to 381. The new 
faith was with extraordinary rapidity accejited, 
not only hy the two great hr.anches of the Gothic 
[icoplo, hut hy all the smaller nations of kindred 
race. Enr twli Imiidred years the Goths remained 
faithful to tho Arian creed taught hy Mhilfila and 
liis disci])las. Unlik'e the Vandals, who were 
adherents of the same sect, the Ari.an Goths wero 
honourably distinguished hy their freedom from 
bigotry. Although theniseli-es the object of the 
most virulent religions hatred, they were, even at 
the height of their power, very seldom guilty of 
persecution. 

On tlie death of Theo(ki.sin.s in 395 the .sovereignt}' 
of the Roman world was divided between liis two 
sons, Avciuiins heemning emperor of the East, and 
Hoiiorins emperor of the "West. One of the lir.st 
acts of the ministers of Arcadius was to lower the 
pay of tile Gothic soldiery. The Visigoths at once 
rose in I’elicllinii, and, electing as their king a young 
olh’cer of distinction named Alaric (q.v. ), proceeded 
to oveiTiin Greece. Tlie emperor wa.s cmiipelled to 
make terms ; Alaric was made military governor 
of Eastern Illyrioum, and remained quiet for throe 
years, prejiariiig for an irruption into Italy. In the 
year 4(X) he eiitored the penimsula, but apparently 
met with no great success. After being defeated 
by Stiliolio at Pollentia (Easter Sunday, 402), he 
retired to Illyria, receiving, however, a large 
sum of money from tlie Romans as the price of 
jieace. A second invasion in 408, provoked by tlie 
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iliRvegavd of treiity oliligatioiis on tlie \>avt of tl\e and the einiievov, wliicli had lieeu fov a lime re. 
K»inaii.R, had very diH'creiit rehults. Stiliclio -was liiKiuished, were ren(3wed, and Wahuner’s ue[)lie\v, 
(lead, and tlie liarharian holdiera of Italy, exas- Tlieoderic, the sou of Tliendeiner, a lioy eight years 
perated hy ollleial tyiiiuiiy, de.sertcd to the htandard old, w.is sent an a hostage t() Constantinople, where 
of Ahuii; iu great nuudjerR. Home was thrice he reniaiiied t(;u years, receiving the edncatioii of a 
be.sieg(,‘d ; twice the city wa.s .saved hy the .snh- Homan nohle. Shortly after his return the 0.stro- 
nii'sion of tli(3 seiiirte, hot on the third oecasioii gotli.s, pressed hy famine, abandoned their home.s, 
it 3 vas taken hy storm and delivered nj) to ])lmider. and migrated in a body towaids tlie south-east. 
AltUongli teuilde exoessu.s were committed hy the Theii inroiuls in ,\Tce.sia and Thiace caused great 
(ioths, the Homan writer.s speak with great adiiiira- alarm at C'onstaiitiuopde, and the emperor was 
lion of the hnimuiity and moderation displayed hy constrained to imrehase peace hy granting them 
Alaric liimself. Hunovins, secure iu the impreg- jienuission to settlo iu Macedonia, aud hy bestow- 
nable fortress of Itavemm, and encouraged hy hopes ing on them large gifts of laud ami money, 
of support from ConstaiiLiiiople, rofnsed to come to In dTd the young Thooderie hecamc king of the 
terms, and Alaric was preparing- to ellect the entire Ostrogotlm. After fourteen years spmit in petty 
suhjugatiou of Italy, winui his career was cut short warfare, soinelimes as the ally and sometimes as 
hy (leatli in -lit). ' the enemy of the Homans, he (ditaiiied from tlie 

Alaric’s sneceasor, Atawnlf, ahandoned thedesigu Enipe.ror Zeno permission to wrest the dominion of 
of coiKjuering It(dy, and led his peo])le into southern Italy from the, usurpev Odovaear (Odoacer, rj.v'.). 
Haul. At Narhoime he mariied the daughter of Hike most of the military expeditious of tlie Goths, 
Theodo.siu.s, the piiiices.s Galla 1‘lacidia, who had | the invasion of Italy was the eniigration of an 
heuii taken caidive hy Alarie in Home. On the ’ eiilire peoide ; and the mmiher of [lersons wlio 
approach of a Uoman army under Coustautius ateoiupauied the march of Thooderie was jiruhably 
the Visigotli.s ei'osscd the PyreneeH into .Siialn, not le.s.s than a ipiartcr of a million. After a -war 
wluire A tawiilf was murdered in -J 1 . 1 . of live yeais the work of eompiest rvas completed 

Tlie next king, ^Yal^m, snhioitted to the Honian.s, hy the eapLnie of Hiivonna and the Hiihmission of 
and iu the name of the empiie eompuned nearly Odovaear, who, it is said, was .soon iiHerwavds 
the whole of Spain, A.s the reward of Ids services, hnilally and treacherously murdered by Theodcric’s 
ho roetdvod poniilssioii to settle with his peo)de in own liaml. 

the south of Gaul. Notwith.slamling lliis evil beginning, the thirty- 

Tliu 'kingdom of Toulouse,’ founded hy Wallia three years' reign of Thooderie m Italy was one of 
in 41H, was increased hy the comjuosts of his sue- .singular humanily and wisdom, and .secured for the 
oe.s.sors, until under Eurie (who died in -185) it conntry a deg-iee of tmm[nilli(y ami piosperity sncli 
includoil the wluile of Gaul south of the Loire aud as it had not enjoyed for eenluries. The historian 
west of the Hlmiie, as well a.s Hrovonce and the ' I’rocopins, tlnmgli a llyzantine courtier, pronoimoos 
greater (iiirt of S[iain. The most noteworthy event | him not inferior to tiu' best and wisest of Homnii 
in the history of tlds kingdom was the great buttle j einperor.s. The ]iartisaiis of Odovaear received a 
fougdit iu Tof on the Mamiac ulaius near Troyes ' general amnesty ; the necesRary pro\-isi(m of lands 
(oomimmly miscalled the battle of Glialoiis ), iu for the Goths was carefully earried out so as to 
whicli the Visigoths under their king Thoodeiic (or ' press as lightly as jiossilile on the native popuhi- 
Theoderid) 1., nuited with the, Homans ami the, tion ; the liseal and judicial systems were lo- 
Eranks, inllLcted a crushing- defeat on tlio vast ! organised, ami all acts of c.vtortiou or injustice on 
army of the Huns under Attila ((j.v.). Theodoiie ' the part of o/lieials were sternly repics.'ied. The 
was killed, but the vesnlt of the battle was the | Gotlm and the Honuins eontinued to bo dlsliiict 
dissolution of the Iliuiuish empire, aud the salva- . nations, each judged by Us own tribunals and by 
tion of Eur<nieaa civilisation from the delugo of j its own law.s, limited aiid supplemented by a now 
barliarism rvlnoli bad threatened bo overwhelm it. ' code containing- a foiv prin-ision.s whieh -were made 
In the reign of Alaiio II., tlic succB.ssor of Eurie, binding on all tlie .sulijeets of the kingdom. The 
the kingdom of Touloase eame to an end. The , Calliolies were, granted entire e.ipiality with the 
I'Tankisli king Clovis (Chlodovoeh, HlOdawih), adlieroiits of the king’s own faith ; Hie Jcu’s, in all 
whose recent coiivcrskm to Catliolie Christianity other Ghristiau l.'iinls the vietim.R of oppression, en- 
onahled him to give to a war of nniirovoked aggros- joyi'd under Tliooderie full lilierty of woiship, aud 
sion the specious a-speet of a crusade against the proUietiou from all eneroaidimeut on their eivil 
heretics, invaded tlie, Visigoth ten-itoi-ie.sin 507- Tho rights. It is imiio.ssihle to read the ollleial letters 
battle fonglit on the ‘Held of VoeUid,’ near Poitiers, written in Theoderie’.s name by his Homan seeie- 
decided the sovereignty of Gaul. Ahirio was killed, , tary, Cassiodovus, without the deepest admiration 
and the Visigotlis ahandoned to the conqueror all j for' the king’s uinveariod energy and enlightened 
their territories north of the Pyrenees, retaining- of | zeal for the welfare of his suhjeeLs. It is true that 
their Gaulish jiossessiona only a small strip of | in tho last three years of Ins life, -when he was 
country bovdenug on tlie Gulf of Lyons. The j worn by age aud Imvassod by suspieious of wide- 
subsequent history of the Visigoths muat bo spread treason, bis famo was taruisliud Iiy the 
reserved uiitil_ wo have related the liistory of their | judicial murdei-s of BoeLliiiis and Symniaehus, and 
Ostrogotliic kinsmen. ' by acts of oiipressLon directed against the Catholic 

After their subjugation iiy tlie Huns in the later Cliurch. Hut there have been few possessors of 
part of the ith century, the Ostnigutlis, Gopidie, absolute power -ivlio, on the whole, hai'c used it bo 
and tlie .smaller ‘Gothic’ peoples aiijieai’ to have nobly. 

adopted the nomad life of their conquerors, and Tl'ieoderic died iu 52(3, and his daughter Aiiiala- 
they fonnod part of Llic vast liordo wliieli followed swiaUia was appointed regent on liohalf of her sou 
Attila into Gaul. On tin; collap.se of the Huniilsh Atlialarie, then ton years old. When Atbalario 
dominion these nations i-egained tlieirijideiieiulence. died at the ago of sixteen, Amala.swiiitlia as.so- 
The, Ostrogoths settled lirst iu the ucighhourhood ciated with herself iu tho kingdom her father's 
of Vienna, iiiidcr their king Walamer, a meuiher nephew, tho base and co-wardly Tlioodahad, hy 
of tho jkiiialiiig- family, who traced their descent -ivliose ordors she was soon afterwards nmrderod. 
through Kriiianaric and Gstrogotlia to a legendary Tlieoderio had not long been dead liefoi-e the dls- 
hero named Amala. Immediately after their ordered state of the kingdom testified to tho in- 
eiiiaiioi|iation the Ustrogotli.'s are found occn])ying capacity of his sucee.Rsors ; and tlie Gstrogothie 
the ]io,sition of iiiei-cenaries of tho Eastern Empire. |)ower -was threatened hy a now danger in the am- 
In 4(12 the friimdly relations between Walamer liition of the Enipevor juslinian, wlio, not content 
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wlHi tlie foriiiiil ackuo\vk'(l,nDiiient of Kiipreniacy 
iviiioli li;w! sa,ti.-,Meil liis preilerossoi-'!, mis resolved to 
make Italy an Integral pavt of Ids own dominions 
In n3() the "I’eat ooneral llelisiiinns was sent for the 
imi'imse of coiiiiuerino the einuitry. The (fotlis 
deposeil Theodaliad, and elected to the tlnoiie a 
(listiiiynished soldier named Witisis, who, on his 
elevation, married AmaUiswiiitha’s daughter Jlatii- 
swiutha. Aftei four years lielisariim, tliout;h 
enornionslv ovei'inatehed in iiiinihers, had snhducd 
all hnt tile extreme north of Italy, and held 
IVitiHis and his ipieen prisoners, when ho was 
recalied hy dnstinian’s jealousy to Constantinople, 

Soon after his return the opjiression of the 
imperial representatives in Italy nob only provoked 
into revolt Llie Goths wlio had sulnniltcd to 
Homan ruhs lint exeited nmliiiy among the 
Kiinian soldiers, who deserted to the enemy' in 
great nniiiliers. In a few months tlie new king of 
thetioLhs, Flildihad, who had previously maintained 
a precarious footing in the north, found himself at 
the head of a powerful army. Ifis eareer, however, 
was cut short hy assassination ; and after a short 
interregnum the Goths conferred the crown on his 
naphow 'Lhitila, oLlicrwise named liadwila. After 
a strug-glo of II few .yeais, in whieh '['otila displaycil 
not only hrilliant mllitar.y talent, lint a cliivalrmis 
g'enerosit.y and humanity which extorted the ad- 
miration of his enemies, Hie imjiurial cause in Ualv 
was felt to ho despei'ate, and in old ilelisarius was 
again sent to take tlie cinuimuid of tim army. Uiit 
owing to till', iusuhnriliuatioii of Ills ollicers, and to 
other causes, ho had little success, and after live 
years was I'ceallod at Ids own rei|uest. T’hc enter- 
prise in which llelisiirius hail failed was accom- 
plished hy the agod emiuoh Narsea, who, in .Wi, 
landed in Italy' at the head of a colossal army. 
The Ostrogoths sull'ered a crushing defeat at 
Taginie ('railino), where 'I'otila was killed. Ills 
successor, 'I'eia, fell a few months later in the 
battle of Moms LaeUrius, near Vesuvius. The 
remnant of tlie defeated army was sull'ered hy 
Marses to niareli uumidestod out of Italy; their 
tiuhseiiuout fate is unUuowii. In the course of the 
next tu'o years the few oiifstandirig Gothic garri- 
sons surreudei'od, and Italy heeame a portionof the 
Ilyzaiitine empire. The nation of the O.strogoths 
had ceased to exist. 

We now roLuni to the history of the Visigoths. 
The coni|uering progress of Clovis, after the hattlc 
of Voolad in .KIV, was idiecked hy the armed inter- 
vention of Theodurin the Ostrogoth, who compelled 
the Tranks to leave the Visigotli.s in po.s,se.«.sioii 
not only of tlieir Kpanish dnnuiiious, hut also of a 
small tract of eonntry in Gaul, including the eitte 
of Carcassomio, Narhmme, and Nimes. The former 
' Visigothio territories in Provence Tlieodevie an- 
nexed to his own kingdoin, and ho iiasnined the 
gnardiausliip of his infant gramlson A malarie, the 
son of AlarLo if. During Theodoric’s life the Visi- 
gothio kingdom w.as adiiiiiiistered hy him in tlie 
name of .Vniahu'ic ; in Sjiain, however, his general 
Theuilis jiriietically reigned as a tributary king. 
•After Theodei'ic’s death Amalaric was acknow- 
ledged as .sovereign of tlie Visigoths, lint his direct 
rule was eonllueil to the Gaulish dominions, 
Tlieudis still ret.aining the real authority in Siiain. 
.•V defeat hy' the Franks having caused Amalaric to 
cross the Pyrenees, he was murdered in D31 hy' 
order of Thendis, who then as.suined the crown, 
mill reigned till he died by an assassin’s hand in 
ddS. The Visigothio .state nmi' heeame ivliat it iiad 
been ijrior to 410, a jiurcly elective monarchy, and 
the choice of tlie kings was frequently' attended hy 
civil yvar, Atimuag’ihl, who was jilaced on the 
throne hy a rebellion in wbieli lie was aided by' an 
army from .Tustinian, reigned prosperously” for 
fourteen years (dol-.'ifi?) ; but bis Ilyxaiitine allies 


(the ‘Greeks,’ as they were called) seized several 
of the .Spanish cities, and were not coinpletolj’ dis- 
lodged until ahoiit 62.1. 

'I'lie hrilliaiib reign of Leovigild, who made 
Toledo the cajiital of the kingdinn, was marked 
liy' the suhjiigathm of the Snevie kingdom in north- 
western Spain and Pmtng.al. In ,172 Leovigild 
associated with himself in the kingdom his two 
sons, Itrmenegilil ,and Ueceiired. 'I'lie former, a 
convert to Catholicism, lehellcil against Ids fatlicr, 
hut alter two years was coiiipieied, and afterwards 
put to death. It is saiil that he was oll'cred his 
life and restoration to his royal dignity if he would 
return to the Ariaii faith. Hy the Catholic Church 
he was reiercncod as a martyr, and was formally 
canonised hy Pojie Sixtus Y. 

Oil the death of Leovigild his son licccaved, 
already a crowned king, sncceeded without the 
formality of election. One of his lirst acts was to 
annoiinee his dcterniinalion to adiqiL and to estah- 
llsh the Catholic religion. The Gotlis, wlio weie 
evidently weaiy of their jiositioii of ecclesiastical 
isolation, and had lost interest in tlieir hereditary 
creed, accept eil the change vith siii prising readi- 
ne.ss. Ilevidts took jiliiee in Gaul and in the 
former .Snevie kingdom, hnt these wore goon snp- 
pre.ssed ; and the Ariiin clergy and laily were in 
overwlielniing nnmhers admitted into the Catholic 
CJinrch. 

The conver.sion of the Visigoths was a political 
necessity. Tim soenve estahlishment of their 
dominion was inipossihle so long as they were 
divided from the subjeel people hy religious difi'er- 
(■iices, and liad against them the powerful organ- 
isation of the Spanish (iiurch. This formidahle 
advcr.sary was now coni'erted into an ally ; Imt 
nnimjipilj' the weakness of the nionarchy enaliled 
the elinrcli to exact vniiiously great concessions 
a.s the price of its sniiiiorU ' In the course of 
the 7tli century the Visigothio state heeame 
giiuliially more ami niore snb.sen'ient to the 
church. The kings were elected hy an assemhly 
of bishops and court olllcials, Hie former often 
being in a large majority. Tlie three sovereigns 
who succeeded for a time in vindicating their 
independence — Swinthila ((iii()-ll31 ), Kindaswinth 
(B41-(i4!l), and iVaniha (C72-68())--were eventually 
either deiioscd or imhteed to abdicate ; and in the 
next reign the ground lo.st by the church was 
always more than regained. It is hardly too much 
to say that under the more ecelcsiastically-iiiinded 
kings the eonntry was governed mainly in the 
interests of Uie clerical order ; and on tlie whole 
the iiiiliience of the priesthood was so exorcised as 
to foster, instead of to cheek, the many cause, s of 
decay and disorganisation ivliich hionght ahont the 
ruin of the kingdom. The efforts of VTtica {701- 
710) to carry out e.xtensive reforms in cliurcb and 
stale wore indeed secinuled hy tlie Arehhisliop of 
Toledo, but were virulently oppo.sed by the great 
body of the clergy. Gf Ins snccessbr, Koderic, 

‘ the last of the Goths,’ legend lias a great deal to 
say, but history knows only that Ids defeat on the 
banks of tlie Ginidalete (August 711) pl.aeed the 
dominion of fspain in tlie bands of the Moorish 
invadei.s. Under the jiressure of the Moslem yoke 
the Christians of the I’eiiin.sula became united into 
one nation, and the Gotha ceased to exist as a 
scjiarate jieople; hut the .Sjianish nohilily have 
always laid claim to Gothic ile,sceiit. 

The last portion of tlie Gothic race to disappear 
as a distinct community was that brancli of tlie 
Ostrogotlia (known in the 6th century as Tetraxi- 
tai) Avho inliahited the Crimea from the time of 
Ermanai'ie. In the reign of Justinian these Goths 
received a Catholic bishop from Constautinojde, 
and in the official language of the E.asterii Church 
‘ Gothia’ continued to be the uaino of tlie Crimea 
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down to the IHtli centiii'y. In ]j)()‘2 tlie fainoiih 
tiavdlei liusheeq met at Conslautimmle with two 
Crimean eiivoyt,, and wrote down a loiif; list of 
woivK of their laiif^uage, wliiok lie rueo^nised as 
haiiiin an allinity with liis native Tleini.sli. The 
words are for the most pait unr|iiestionahly Ciothie. 
It is iiossildo that in tlie Crimea tlie Gothic .s^ieocli 
may have survived to a nnudi later time; in 1750 
the desnit Mondoif learned fi'oiii a native of that 
ie;;ion, whom he had ransomed from tlie Turkish 
galleys, that his coiiiitryiiien spoke a langnage 
having' some lesemlilaiice to (Terniaii. 

The Golhie language is now elassed hy phil- 
ologists as heloiigiiig, together with the Seandi- 
iiavian dialect, to the ‘East Geruianic’ gionp, so 
called in contradistinction to the ‘ W'est (iermiiiiic,’ 
wdiiidi includes Old Eiiglisli and Low and Iligli 
Gerinaii. In sninu of its featiiios the East Gcr- 
iiiiuiie form of Teutonic speech is more priiiiitivc 
than the other hr, - 111011 — 11 . g. in the iireservation of 
the inllexional Ihial ( heeoiiiing in Gotliio ,s' and in 
Old Norse r), wliicli in IVest (iurmaiiie is lost. On 
the otlier hand, there .are certain features (such as 
the siilistitiitiim of -ii/(/ic-, for the original 

-naiji-, ■rinr-) in wliieli the eastern hriuieli slinws a 
later stage of development. As the liililo trans- 
lated hy IViillila is several eeiitiiries older than 
the earliest written reiiiaiiis of any otlicr Toutonic 
huiguago, the value of (hitliie in the study of 
Teiitoiiie ]ihihilngy is very great, iiltdioiigh tlie 
iiiislakcii iiotiiin Unit it represents sulistaiilially 
the luicestr.al form of the Teutonic languages as a 
whole led the siduilavs of an earlier generation into 
many errors wdiieli .are still often repeated in 
iiopnlar h.andbnoks. The Oothie written character, 
hulieveil to lie tlic invention of 'WiiUila, is siilistan- 
tially an adoption of the ordinary Greek alphabet 
of tiic -Ith conlnry, some letters, however, being 
taken from the Latin, and others from the Ruiiiv 
alphabet used hy the Goths before their oonversion. 
The niii.st sciciitilic grammar of the language is 
Ih.at of AY. Ri'iimic ( Eng. tr.aiis, IS.S.I); Donso’.s 
Tntroduriiiin to iltn (iotkir of Ulfihilas (ISHti) is 
al.so valuable. The most ciimplele dictionary is 
still that of Sidiul/e ( ilfagdehurg, l.SI.S), wliiidi 
gives full vefoveiu'cs to the passages in wliieli the 
words occur, and also the Greek words wliiiih 
they render in AViillila’s traiishation. It slionld, 
however, he checked hy cmiiparismi with later 
works— o.g. with Wehnlze’.s ahridgiiioiit of l.S()7, 
or the eoiiciso lUetionarles of Heyue and Bern- 
hardt. A useful voe.ahiihiry, with an outline of 
the grammar, has been pnlilished hv Professor 
Wkeat (1808). 

The .scanty written reiiiaiiis of the Gothic lan- 
gu.age are scarcely entitled to the n.anie of litera- 
ture. AVnlfila's translation rif the Bible, however, 
is ,a w'ork of extraordinary ability, and from its 
early date .and its extreme faithfulness is of some 
value for the textual oriticism of the New Te.sta- 
meiit. The e-xtiuit portions coinpri.se tlie greater 
part of the four gospels, parts of St i’anl's ejiisUes, 
and some verses of Ezra and Neheini.ah. The 
remaining Gothic wriliugs are a portion of a conr- 
muiitaiy on the gospel of St diilin, two title-deeds 
referring to pi-operty at Hai'Onna and at Aimzo, 
.and a fragment of a (lothie ealendar. All the 
existing Gothic MSS. .seem to have been written in 
Italy in the linst half of the (ith eentury. The 
nio.st important of these, tlie beautiful Codex 
ArijOiteus of tlie gospels, was discovered in the 
16tii oeiitiiiy in the monastery of AA'erden in 
Ai'ustphalia, and is now at U]isala. Of (Jotliic 
inscriptions in the Ilnnic oharactev only three are 
known, all probably belonging to the 4tli centniy ; 
two of them are merely men’s names (Tihuids, 
Ilanya) scratched on spear-heads, and the third 
consists of the word.s Gninni uiii (or 61‘iti) haihtg^ 


‘the holy ... of the Goths,’ on a gold necklet 
found in'lHgS at Petrn.s.sa in AY.alhachi.a. See Henry 
Bradley, T//e Ooilis, fo fhr cod of the Do/iiinioii in 
Spain ( ‘ Story of the Nations ’ .seiies, ],S88). 

♦iotterrtsiinincriiiis. See Ti.vfiN.vnoK. 

<Iotirrie<l VOJl Strsisluira'. a faimms medi- 
eval German ]iiiei,, who llourl-ilieil ahonl the close 
of the Pith and the heginning of the 13th century, 
eoiitoiiiiioraiy with Hartmann von Aire, whom 
ho eelehrate.s ns the lirsl of Gerni.an narrators, 
AVolfriini von Esi'lieiihach, In ilie prologue of whose 
I'lirziml he aniides, and AYiiltvi von ilev A'ogel- 
weido. (iottfrii'iP.s pneiii, Tyislitn nnd T,\olde, 
extends to ID.n.A'i short rliymed lines, hut was left 
iinlinislieil, and ends abmiitly. It was completed 
aliout P210, and he. himself died between thiU year 
and 1220. The slory itself i.s of couisc of f'eltic 
origin ; .and there is haidly anotlier fheme that iias 
laid siieli <a jiotent siiell iiiiiin the imagination of 
poets ill every age. Gottliiod's iinmediate source 
was a poem of till! I'binieh trimvi'i'i' Thomas, of 
which only fragments now e.xist ; lint in Ins hands 
the theme has lieen Ireiiled with a new jioctic 
vigour and masleri at onee of ]iiilhos and of 
passion. Gottfried’s winks, with later eonlimia- 
lioiis of 7'/7.s'/i/n liy riiieli 'on Tiirlieim and Hein- 
lieli '-oil l'’reiherg, "oro pnlilished hy Er. Heinrieli 
von dor Hagen ( 1823). The best, edition is tliat of 
Beelislein (2d cd. 1S73). AJodern Gei'inan trans- 
lations have been given hy Kurt/, ( 184-1), Simrock 
(IH.A.I), and AA’illi. Hertz (1877). AA’agner has 
made use of Tr/.drni for his o]iera Tri/itun iiiid 
[xoldc. fiee ]'’ranelc’s Tristan ct Isonlt (],S(I5), and 
Goltlier’s liia Sai/c I'on TriUcin 11 nd Isolde (1887). 

( Ph'i century Giilhii/i), a town in 
the former Kingdom of Iluiiover, lies ,738 feet above 
.sea-level in the Heine’s wide valley, ciieireled hy 
gentle hills — the liigliest, the Iliunherg (12-1(1 feet). 
By rail it is (17 miles S. of Hanover, and 3lj NE, 
of l'as.sol. 'The ramiiarls, long since ontgTowii, and 
now planted 'vilh lindens, fiirni a charming' prn- 
iiiomide ; Imt arehitecliirnlly Gottingen has noth- 
ing mneli to hoiist of— a i|iiaiiiL rathhans, a statue 
of NA'illiam FA'., and a few aiiliiiue luiihliiigH, one of 
wliieli, the .laviihikirche, liiis astee))le 3‘2() feet high. 
The eelelivaled university ( fTrori/fn j! iii/msfii ) wns 
founded 1734 37 hy Baron jMiinehliansen, under 
the aiispiees of Gcoi'ge H., Elector of Ilano'-or 
.and king of Kng'hand, and now has 120 professors 
of various grades, and more, tliiui KldO students of 
]iliiloso]iliy, theology, niedieine, and jnrispriiilenee. 
( loiinoetei'l 'vith it ai'o the library of .lOO, ()()() ' oliinies 
and lAOOO AIKS., tlie art miisoiini, the .splendid 
liolanie, garden (laid out by Haller), tlie observa- 
tory, the labiiriilory, the lying-iu Inisiiital, &c,, 
as also the I’oyal Society (17.70) which piildislies 
the well-known 'Pransaclions and the GuUimjer 
Geirlirtc An~eiijcn. Longfellow, Motley, Tiekiior, 
Baiieroft, and 'several other illiistriims Americans 
studied at Giittingen, whose native (dniiini iii- 
eliido iiiany of (ieniiany’s most fiiinons sons. The 
‘Giittiiiger Diehterhiiiiil ' was a .small iioot banil 
(A’ OSS, tlie two Slolbergs, Kliipslock, Burger, &e.) 
who, ill the ' Storni and Stiess ’ days of 1770 78 did 
miicli for the revival of national feeling ; hy tlio 
' Giittiuger Sieliiin ’ .are meant the seven professors 
( Allircclit, Dahiiiiann, E'vald, Gervinns, the two 
Gvimins, and AA'eber) who for their liberal tend- 
encies wore in 1837 expelled hy King Ernest 
Augustus. Tho blink- trade is of more iin]iortiiiice 
than the manufactures — woollens, .sugar, cheniieals, 
&e. Pop. (187.5) 17,0.57; (18,8.5) 21, .598, of w-hoiii 
1714 were Catholics, and 53(1 .lews. Uaised to a 
town in 1210, and a considerable member of the 
ITauso in the 14tli contnry, Giitlineen sud'ered 
nmoh during the Thirty A^eai's’ AA’^ar, "’hen it 'vas 
taken liy Tilly in Hi2(i, and recaptured hy the 
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Sweden, in 1632. tied works ky Frensdoil! ( 187S) 
and na.s.sel)datfc ( 1881 ). 

tfOtt.SCliall, llUJJOLF YON, (ierjiiau poet, Itoiu 
at llrehlau, SOtli Hepleiiibei 1823, made Ids debut 
witli a eoiiple of \’oiumes of very iiiuderalc political 
poeni.s { 1842 43). Dining the next ten yeaia be 
]]rodiiced several plays, of wbieh the uiobL Miecess- 
ful was I't'ft iiittl Fn.r, and one of the best Lumhcr- 
t'lM I'uii Mcvicuiii't. In two epic poems, Die Uvltiii 
(1853) and Cui-lu Zeiiu (1854), be eiiianeipated bini- 
aelf largel.Y from the exaggerated ibetoric, iid.sti- 
ness, and fantastic style of Ids oailier piece.s. 
.•Vbout the .same pciiud be published Dciihrhc 
Xutloiuil/iter/ifiir in t/rr enten Ilttlflc tk’s lUten 
JdhrhunikrU (2 vols. 5th ml. 1881) and PuctU; 
(5tli ed. 1883), in wbieli be iulvn(!,atOh tbe cause of 
‘iiKHlern ideas’ in literature. Then, aflui u riling 
oilier plays, tbe best lieing tbe tragedy Mu-i'jipa 
(185il), he assumed in 1861 tlie editorship of two 
liteiary joninals jnihli.sbeil at Leipzig. Tbe 
results of his activity in this new line of work 
appeared in four voluine.s of essays, Poi'fnttn und 
iStiii/ii'ii (1870-71). jSinoc 1875 lie has written a 
tolorably long series of romances. More than one 
selected collection of his voluminous writings has 
been pjintod. 

Ootfscliod, doil.VNN ClUilsTopll, an imiiortant 
liguro in the history of Uerman literature, was born 
at (Juditheukireh, near K(inig.shere', in l’nis.sia, 
Fehinary 2, 1700. At the university of ICiinies- 
hei'g bo studied pidlosoiiliy, hellesdcttres, and 
languages. In 1724 ho removed to Leijizig, whore 
in 1730 ho becainu professor of I’hihisophy and 
l-'oetry, and in 1734 luofessor of f.ogio and Meta- 
physics, He died 12th December 1760. lletween 
1729 and 1740 llottsehed e.xereised a sort nt Jolm- 
soniati dietatov.slii[i in (he world of imlite literature 
ill Germany. At lirst lie laid diiwii, in varinus 
periodicals wbich lie edited, rules ami Uienries foi 
the eoiiipasition of poetry, and sharjily critieised 
the hoiubastic alrsurilitieH of the Silesian seliool of 
poets, At the same time he laUoure.d, to tbe be.st 
of bis abilities, to improve his inother-loiigiie a.s 
a literary vcliiele, by aiming at greater polish, 
formal oonipletouess, and elegiuicn. IJiit his eliief 
onrleavoiirs wore directed to the roforination of the 
CTermnn drama, a work in which, in co-nperution 
with the Nonhovs, ho did indeed ed'eet a very 
ineritoriou.s altenitioii, in that he raised the moral 
tone, the liturary workmanslup, and the taste of 
tile acting plays, liauislied tlio coaive biiirnoiieries 
of Hanswur.st (‘Javk Pudding’) from the lioarils, 
and reeoiimieiided as models the best chnss of Froncli 
theatrical pieces, lint Ids reforiiiiiig zeal carried 
him too far, and brought him on to the dangerous 
ground of e.xccss. He bueanie peilaiitie and vain ; 
Ids eiitieal faculty heoame distorted ; ho niuuife.sted 
a jietty jealousy of all literary authority save his 
own, opposing- liimsclf to the Swiss wi-iters Ilodiuer 
and Breiting-er, and refusing to see any merit in 
Klopstoek and Lessing-. His own model draiiia. 
The Diji)iij Cilia ( 1732), imtwithstaniling it,s iiumun.se 
sncces.s, is .sadly' barren of poetry' and drannitic 
action. Ho did, however, leave oiio useful work, 
Nuihiiier Vovrnth sur Gcuc/iirfiie cler Deuisehen 
dmimUiseken Diahlhunst (1757-6.5), an iinlinlslied 
catalogue of play.s from 1450 to 1760. See Danzel, 
Guttmlied und neine Zait (1848); iiiiil Jieruays, 
Goctlia und Guttsahed, .Oicci Biugnqihieii (1880). 

tlotz von Bcrlichinaeu, ‘ of the Iron Hand,’ 
a German knight of the lOtb century, was born at 
Jaxtbausen, in lYnrteniberg, in 1480. (Gotz is an 
abbreviation of Gottfried.) His education was con- 
ducted by' his uncle Conrad, with whom he attended 
tbe diet of 'VVurm.s in 1495, Frinn 1497 onwards to 
1525 bis restle.ss spirit, ami tlio general tm-lmlcnce 
of tbe time, involved him in continual feuds, in 
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wliicb be displayeil a luixtiire of lawless daring and 
I cliivalroii.s niagnanindty. ^Vt the siege of Lainls- 
I but (1505) he lost Ids right hand, which was 
replaced by an artiiii-ial one of sluel, oiimiingly 
iiiveiiteil liy' Idni.self ; it is .still .shown at .higstfeld. 
Twice lie was declared imder the ban of the empire 
for acts which were little botler than acts of hrig- 
aiidage oi Idghway robbery — in 1.512 for plnnder- 
I iiig a band of Niii-emherg mei-cliaiits, and in -1516 
for eairyiiig- olf Count Philip of VUildeek anil 
i!.\-tortiiig a large lansoni for hi.s liheration. Having- 
joined Duke Lllrieh of WiirLumbtM-g when this 
jiruico was iiltaeked ( 1.519) liy the SM-aid.an league, 
Glitz, attei making an heroic defence of Miiokmiihl, 
was, eoiitrai-y to the aitleles of hi.s capiliilatioii, 

I taken [Pi-isoiier, and only released at the iutercessiou 
of Ills fi-iends, George von h'niiulshcig and Pranz 
von Biekiiigen, on iiaynieiit of 2000 ilorins riiiisom. 
In the lVa.sant.s’ Hbir of 1525 he look part with the 
iiisiu-geiiLs and was chosen leader of a jiart of their 
forces. This Kte]i he ascribes to coiiipiilsion -. iiiui-e 
likely it w-a.s tbe re, suit of Ids oivn restle.ss and liir- 
biileiit spiiit, and of a desire for revenge ini his old 
eiieioies of the Swaldnn league. Although aciiuitted 
of hlaine for Ids iinrticipalion in thi.s allair by the 
.su|n-eme vonrt of the empire, he w-iis nevorthele.ss 
eaiitured by hi.s enemies of tlie .Swabian league, 
ke|it a prih'oner at Ang.sburg for a couple of y-ear,s, 
ami at last .senleiieeil to (lerpetual iinpi-isoniiieut 
ill Ids own castle, and, in case of bis hreaking 
this eomlition, to a line of 20,000 Ilorins. He was 
only freed fiiiin tills irksome bondage on the dissolu- 
tion of the league in 1540, Two yearn later he was 
ag.ain in action, lighting with the enpieror in Hun- 
gary iigabiHt the Turlcs, and two year.s later still 
in i’l-.nicc. He died .Inly 23, 1562, in his eitstle at 
Hondieig on the Neel\iu-. He w-i-ote au account of 
his own life, piililished by ITstoriiis (Niii-n. 1731; 
liresl. 18)3), which fnrnislie.s an o.\celleiit idoture 
of the social life and maimers of the period, and on 
wliivh Goethe gi-oiiniled Ids ibama of Gootz vun 
Berlkhitiijoi, translated by .Sir 'Walter .Scott. 

CiOllila (Dutch Tvr Goiiwc), a tow-n of South 
Holhuul, oil the i-iglit bank of tbe Hollaemlsuhe 
V’ssei, 13 miiuH by rail HE. of llotterdaiu. The 
chureli of ,St .John has sei-enty-lh-e iniigidliceiit 
.stained -glass windows, w-hioh were e.xecuted he- 
tweeii 1560 ami 1603 by tiie hi-otliers CTabeth. The 
organ, too, li.as n line vox Iniiiuitiii stop, Gouda 
was formerly famous for its cliiy-iiipes, and is now 
iiotiihlo on account of its hi-iekivorlcB and .stearino 
eiiudle factory. It has a large trade in butter and 
Gouda cheese. Pop. (1874) 16,369 ; (1888) 19,535. 

Clolij'li, Hugh Gough, A''i,sgount, conquei-or 
of tlie .Sikli.s, was born at Wooilslowu in. County 
Liniorivk, Trehiuil, 3d November 1779. lie served 
at the Gape, in tbe West [nilies, and thriiugli the 
Penin.suJar war, especiall.y ili,stingiii.slungbiniself at 
Talavera and 'V’itturia. lii 1837 be went to India 
as major-general, ami in tlie following- year was 
made euiiiiiiainler-iii-ehief of the forces sent against 
China. After storming Canton and foreiiig the 
passage of the Yang-tsze-Kiaiig, lie coinpelled the 
Chinese to sign the treaty of Nanking ( 1842). In 
1843 lie defealed the Mahi-attas at Maliarajpur, 
ami hrought ahoiit the peace of Gwalior. On the 
onthreak of the Sikh -ivar in 1845 he worsted the 
eueiiiy in the brilliant battles of Mudki, Fii-oz- 
.shah, and iSohraon, for which lie wa.s given a 
peerage. In 1848 the Sikhs renewed the war, but 
were again defeated by' Gough at Kamuav-ar, 
Oliillianivalln, and Gujerat, victories ivhioli re.siirieil 
in tbe aimexatioii of tbe Puuj.ab to British India. 
Gough was in 1849 oreatod a viscount, and about 
tliesaiiie time returned to England. He was made 
field-uiarshal in 1862, and died near Dublin, 2d 
March 1809. 
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Gough, Jons Lahtholomkw, tempei-ance 
ItiPtnrer, ^^■as at Siuulyatu, IvBiifc, Augiiat 

22, LSIT ; liL falliev wah a 2 iL*nsi(iimr of tlie Peiiin- 
Miiav ^Yal•, liih mollniv a village feeluiolniihtrefcs. AL 
tlie age of twelve he \mis f.eiit to America, and 
Y'orked on ii fanii in Oneida county, New York. 
Ill 1K31 lie went to New York city, wliere he found 
eiiiidoyiiient in tlie liinding do]iartnient of the 
Methodi'it hook estahlishment ; hut hahits of dii,si- 
]iatu)ii lost him tills ennilovmeiit, and reduced him 
to that of giving recitationh and hinging' eoinic songs 
at low grog-shops. He was married in 1S39 ; hut 
his ihuiikcii habits reduced him to jioverty and 
deliiiiim tremens, and iirohahly caused the death 
of his wife and child. In LSf'i a benevolent Quaker 
induced him to attend a Luinperance meeting ami 
take the [dedge ; and seen afterward.s, resolving to 
devote the remainder of his life to the cause of 
temiieraiice, (lough attended temiieiance meetings 
and related his exiieiiunce with such effect <as to 
inlliionce niaiiy otliei.s. A few niouth.s later he had 
a short lelaji-'e into drunkeuness ; Imt an elmiucut 
confession leslored him to favoui, and he lectured 
■wlUi gieat ]iathos, Iminour, and earnestness in 
various parts of America. In IHoU he was engaged 
by the London Teinjiurance League, and lectured 
for two years in the United Kingdom, where lie 
attracted large crowds to Ids meetings. He was 
agiiiii in England in ]8o7-G0 and 1878. In some 
of Ills later add)o.sses ho took uji literary ami .social 
topio.s, and fu‘i|uired a moderate fortune by his 
lectures. He dioil at Euinkford, I’onn.sylvauia, 
Eehruaiy IS, 18813. lie puhlished an Autuhiu- 
{/I'cqihi/ U84Q); OmtwHS (1834); Tciiqiaraitce Ad- 
dress (1870); Temperanre Leclurcs (1879); and 
Sunlight and Shadow, or (.fleanings from my Life- 
xoork { 1880 ), 

Gousli, ItlCHAiiii, English aiitiguary, was horn 
in Lonclon, 2lst Ootolier 1733. Uu leaving Ileiiet 
(now Cor]iuB Uhristi) College, Caihhrklge, in 175(5, 
he began work as a iivofes,sed anticinarian by a 
visit to Peterliorougli and Crowlaml, and continued 
to make similar c.xour.sion.s down to 1771. Two 
year .1 later he coinineiiced the [ireiiaratioii of an 
English veision of Caimleu’s Britannia, which was 
is.siied in 1789. But three year.s iirevionsly he had 
imhlislicd his iiniiortant Srpulchrcd Monuments of 
Great Britain, wliich was brought down only to tlie 
end of the 13th century. Amongst numerous minor 
works from Goiigh’.s ^len was a History of the 
Society ufAnti'/iairies of London ( 1770). He died 
at Enilelil, in MiiUleso.x, 20th February 1809. 

4x01ljou, Jean, the most skilful sculptor of 
France during the Itith century. The date and 
place of Ids birth aio not known. Tlie linest jiro- 
ductiim.s of Ids chisel are a figure of ‘ Diaua reclining 
by a iStiig’,’ now in the Louvre, a roinarkahly vigor- 
OU.S and graceful work ; tlie reliefs for on'inuioiit- 
ing the Fountain of the Innocents, also in the 
Louvre ; the sepuloliml iiionunient to the Duke of 
Brize, in lloiien Cathedral — if it is by him — 
e.'cecttted some time between 1510 and 1552; and 
several reliefs in tlie Louvre, where Goujon worked 
from 15,53 to 1502, e, specially four Caryatides. He 
was a Huguenot, hut seems to have died before the 
Bartholomew nmsHaore in 1572. 

GoillblU'U, a town of Neu' ,Soutli Wales, 134 
miles BW. of Sydney by lail, with several tan- 
neries, hoot and shoe factories, Iloiir-iiiills, and 
breweries, and a busy trade in agrieiiltural pro- 
ducB. It is a substantially built town, with gas 
(1879) and a good supply of water. The seat of 
an Anglican and of a Homan Catholic hishon, it 
contains a hanilsuine Church of England cathedral 
(Gothic, oon.seorated in 1884) and a Koiiian Catliolio 
cathedral. It has also a Catholic college and a 
convent. Pop. about 9000. 


GoHlImvn, Edward Mevisuick, D.li,, son o 
Edward Gimlhnrn, .serjeaiit-iit-laiv, was born IShS, 
lie uas educaled at Eton and Bidliol College, 
Oxford, where he gimluated in 1839, and in 1841 
was elected a F'ellow of Merton. Aftei holding the 
0.\fi)rd iiieuinhency of Holywell, he hecaiiie head- 
master ot lliighy ( 1830-58), In sneoession to Dr Tait. 
He next heciime ineheiidary of iSt Paul’s (1858); 
cliaidain to the (jneeii, and vicar of fit John’s, 
Paihliiigtim (1839) ; and Dean of Norwich ( ISGO), 
which office lie re.signed in 1889. In 1872 he led 
the 0 ]ipo.siti(m to Dean Stanley’s proposal to make 
subscription to the Allianasiau Cieed yici missive in 
the case of ordination. Among' his piihlicalions are 
TheBhilosophy of Grammar, with especial reference 
to the Doetriue oj the Cases (]8."i2); Thoughts on 
1‘ersonal licligion ( 1802) ; and The Office of the Holy 
Communion (18(53). 

Gould, Be'8J.\min ArTHOlU', aslronomei, was 
horn ill Boston, Mas&acliiisetl.s, 27lh Seiiteiiihei 
182-1, graduated at Harvard in 1844, and received the 
degree of Ph.D. at Giittingen in 1848. lietnrniiig 
to .Aiiieiica, he oomlucled the Asironumieal Journal 
from 184!) to 18151, was director of Llie Dudley Oh- 
.serratory at Alhiiiiy in IS, " 16 - 5 !), and in 18(315 wa.s the 
iii'-sl to determine by aid of the siilimariiie ealile 
the dilfcieiiee in loiigitinlo between Euriipe and 
America. Apjiointed in 18(58 to direct the national 
ohsen-atory at Ccnloha in the Argentine Kepnh- 
lie, he organised an adiiiiiahlo series of stations 
thrimghont the country, and mapiieil a large part 
of the .southorii heavens ; Ids Uraiwmrtry of the 
Southern Jlcurrn.s lias done for tlie souLlicrn hemi- 
sphere what Avgelamler’s Aiius did for the 
northem. lu 1.S.S5 he icturned to the United 
.Stales, wliere ho I'ecciveil the degree of LL.D. 
fimn Haivavil in 1885, and from C'olmnhia in 1887. 
Dr Gould lias imhlislied valuable astrnnmideal 
rojiorks and cliavl.s, and i.M a memher of iinineroii.s 
scieutilic societies in Europe. 

Gould, Jay, Ameueim iluaueier, was born, the 
sou of a farmer, at Uo.vhury, Neiv York, 27lh May 
1836. He made a .survey of parts of tlie state, 
engaged for a short jicriod in laiiilieriiig, and 
acenmnlated enough cai>ilal to liecome in 3837 
the primdiial shareholder iii the hank of Htrouds- 
hurg, Peunsylxania, He now hegtui to liny up 
railroad homls, and in 1839 esLahlishod hiniself 
a.s a broker in New York city. He was president 
of the Erie railway couiiiaiiy till 1S7‘2, and after- 
xvaids iiive.sted largely in the stoek.s of other rail- 
wa.ys and telograpli eompanies. In 1882, a niiestion 
of his coimiiei’eial stability having arisen, lie took 
the ellective steji of proiliieing slock eertiilciitos 
liax-iiig a face value of iii.’33,000,000, and oiTered to 
produce $20,000,000 more ; in 1887 it w.us e,stiniated 
that he coutrulled over 13,000 miles of railway, 
or nearly a tenth of tho entire mileage of tlie 
country. 

Gould, John, ornithologist, horn at Lyme, 
Donsctsliire, in 1804. Keinoi'ing' in early life to 
the neighbourhood of Windsor, where his father 
was foreman in the Koyal Gardens, his ruling 
passion soon shnwed itself. He heeaiiie curator to. 
the Zoological Society’s Museum in 1827, whim the 
friendship of Mr N. A. A^igors eiiconrageil him in 
the protlnctum of the fir.st of the largo illustrated 
folios the publication of which from lime to time 
established Ids reputalion. This was a Vontury of 
Birds from the llimalayu Mountains (1832), the 
plates being drawn and e'ohmred by his wife. Next 
after this followed Monograph of the Bamjihastidir 
(Toucans) (1834), leones Avium (1837), Birds of 
Europe exuX Monognqih ofihe Trogonidic 

(1838). Assistance was now granted him to pro- 
ceed to Australia in order to study its natural 
history ; tho results of ids investigations appeared 
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iti Birch of Australia (7 voK. 1840-48), Mam- 
mals of Australia (1845), anil Family of Kan- 
ynroQS (1841-42), His tToniicjraph of the Odon- 
tophorincr ( jViiiericaii Partriil^e.s) ajipeaiud in 
1844-46, anil liis Jliinnninr/ Birds in 184S. He took 
immense pains witli tlie iUnstrations to the iatlev. 
the linninhn'i'-liii'dH, of which he had a splendid 
collection on \’iew at the R\hihition of 1851, heim; 
great faconiites with liini. Gould’s other great 
works, several of which ■were left unfinished, ■were 
Birds of Groat Britain (1862), Birds of Asia, and 
Birds of Few Guiiicrt. Gould, -svlio -was a Fellow' 
of the Zoological Society, heliied to ]irop:u'e the 
department ‘ Hirds ’ in the Zuolor/i/ of the Voyiirje, 
of the Bear/lo, was a keen sportsman, an accurate 
observer, ainl a jiatient and successful labourer in 
his chosen field of study. He died February 3, 
ISSl. See iVestminsler llericir, ]H4:l ; anil Fat are, 
1881. 

Gounod, CiiAELiss Feancoi.s, an eminent 
French uoinpo.ser, W’as born in’ Paii.s, 17tli June 
1818, and studied at the Conserv'atoire under 
Halevy, Lesucur, and Paer, Obtaining tlio 6ist 
u'i/e in 18:19, ho was sent to Home to complete 
lis musical education, and while there devoted 
himself oliielly to religious music. On his return 
to Paris he was for a Lime attached to the ohuich 
of the Missions ]Strangi'i'o.s, wdioie his earliest 
compositions W’cru porfonned j one of them, a 
Mme Bolen iirtle, w'as the liisl work wliieh hiought 
him into goiiend notice. For a time he contom- 
plated taking orders, and wont throiigli part of the 
prelimitiary novitiate. IHh first opera, Bapplio, was 
produced in 1851 j in 1852 he wrote choiu.so.s for 
I’lmsard's dranm, of Uli/ssc; and in 1854 appeared his 
m)Bra of Ln Nuiine tsani/laiite. llis comic opeia, 
Lo MMknia iititlijirc’ hit { 1858), wis a great success ; 
it was followed in 1859 by Baiist, wdiicli at once 
attained Muropean iiopnlarity, and raised its 
comiioHor tn the foremost rank of contcmporaiy 
musieians. PliMmon et Baucis followed in 1860 j in 
1802, La Heine da Saha ( brought out afterwards in 
England as Ircac) ; in 1804, Mi'reille ; in IS&l, Jiom6o 
et ifiiUoilo; in 1878, Fulyeaclc; in 1881, £c Trilnd 
do Zamora, Ho has also published ninoh oliuroh 
music, including several mas.scs, hymns, and 
motets or anthems, and is extensively popular as 
a song-writer. His oratorio, I'lie licclcmption, pro- 
duced at the Biriningliam Festival in 1882, and 
deemed by the composer his mastei-piece, has 
aoliievod great popularity in Hiilain, tliough 
less esteemed abroad ; its sequel, Mors ct Vita, 
written for and prodiieod at the succeeding Festi- 
val in 1885, has not gained equal approval. P'rom 
1870 to 1875 he resided in England, w'here his 
works are as much admired as in his own coun- 
try, his sacred music probably even more. He 
is a master in all branches of his art, hut more 
especially of the orchestra, in which ho is the 
originator of many new' and impressive combina- 
tions. His dramatic faculty, tboughgi-eat, is ofUm 
dominated by the lyric element. In feeling he 
exhibits a singular alternation betrroen, and even 
a combination of, the mystic and the voluptuous — 
e.g. sensuous melodies w'ith solemn religions har- 
monies ; the liumorous element is almost entirely 
absent. Faust is generally deemed liis mo.st endur- 
ing work. He is a member of the Institute (1866), 
and a Commander of the Legion of Honour (1877). 

Goura, a gemrs of beautifully crested ground- 
loving pigeons, inclnding the largest and perhaps 
finest members of the family. They inhabit Nerv 
Guinea and adjacent islands, w’here Urey are fond 
of walkhm in pheasant-like fashion along the forest 
paths. Tliey nest on trees and feed on fruits. The 
first known species, G. coronuUis, is a heantiful 
bird over tw’o feet in total length, w’ith the charne- 


teristic fan-like crest on the head. It is some- 
times kejit among poultry, and it.s flesh i.s nmch 
esteemed. 

Gourd ( Cueurbita ), a genus of jilants of the 
natural order Cncurhitiiceic, nearly allied to the 
eucumher, having male and female flowers on the 
same plant, the flowers large and yelhuv. Tlie 
species are annual plants of very rapid’ grow'tli, their 
leaves and .stems i-migli, their leave.s broad and 
lobed, theii stems often very long and ti ailing ; they 
are natives of warm climates, altliongh tlie native 
region of tlie kinds chiefly cultivated is very 
uncertain, and iliey have probably been greatly 
iiiiKlilied by long cultivation, so that perhaps all 
of tlieni may be forms of one original species, a 
native of some of tlie warmer part.? of Asia. The 
tkimmon Gourd or Pumpkin, Citronillc of the 
French (O, pepo], with sniootli globose or pear- 
•sliapeil fruit, varying from the size of a large apiile 
to 50 or 100 ill. in weight, is much culti- 
vated holh in gardens and fields in almost all 
parts of the world of wliicli the climate is warm 
eiiimgh for it; and the fruit is not only a very 
important article of hnninn food, Imt is also msed 
along with the snperaliiiiidant .shoots for feeding 
cattle. In many countries iiiiiiqikiiis are a princi- 
pal part of the ordinary food of the poorer classc.s, 
and are nmch used even by the wealthy ; tliey are 
not eaten law', hut dressed in a great variety of 
ways — as in pies, with sugar, siiice, &’C., or sliced 
ami filed with oil or butter, or mado into Ron]is, 
!kc. Pumpkins are nmch cultivated in North 
America. In England they are also cultivated, 
Imt not to a great extent, and novov as food for 
cattle. — The vegotalile 'Mariow' (C. oviferu or Q. 
sia'cuda) appears to he a mere variety of the 
]iumi>kin. It is now more generally cultivated in 
Britain than any other kind of gonril, being one of 
the iimst hardy, and it.s fruit of excellent quality 
and msofu! for’ culinary imvposes at almost every 
stage of its gi'owtli. tvlicn full giow'U tlie friut 
is elliptic, very smooth, generally about 9 inches 
long and 4 inclies in dianieter ; hut there are 
many vaiieties distingiiiBlied by the form of the 
fruit and by tlio delicacy of tlie textiu'o and ilavour 
of tlie Hash. — One of the most vahinblc gom'd,s for 
culinary purposes is the Great Gourd [C. maxima), 



The Great Gourd ( VneurUta maxima . ) ; 
Biuucli with flower. 


of w'hich the Spani.sh Gourd is a green-fniited 
variety; and the Great Yellow' Gourd, the largest 
of all, has yellow fruit, -with firm flesh of a deep 
yellow’ colour. It is sometime.'! fully 200 Ih. in 
weight and 8 feet in circumference. The form 
of the fruit is a somew'hat flattened globe; ■when 
boiled it is a very pleasant and w'holesomo article 
of food. It is much cultivated in the soutJi of 
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Euvope. The Frencli call it 1‘oiiron, ami iif-e 
it laryoly in feoups. — The Squash (C. mclv/icpo) 
clilfei'M fioiii all these in ^enevaliy forming a 
hush, insLeail of sending out long trailing shoots ; 
also in the extremely llattened fruit, the outline 
of wliicli is generally ii regular, and its rvhole 
form often so like some kinds of cap that in 
Liennany one variety is coniinonly knovn af. 
the Elector’s Hat, and the name Turk's Cap is 



bestowed on another. The Stiuash is regarded as 
one of llie best gourds, and is much cultivated in 
.some luirts of Europe and in Noith Ameiica. — The 
Waited Uouid [0. verntrnsa), which has a very 
hard-skhmod fruit covered with large warts, and 
the Mu.sk Gourd {U. mosehuta), distinguished by 
its musky small, are less hardy than the kinds 
already named ; as is also the Orange Gourd (C. 
cncraiitia), Bometimos cultivated on account of 
its beautiful orange-like fruit, wliioh, liowever, 
albliougli sometime.s edible ami wliolesome, is not 
unfrequautly very unlit for use, on aooounl of colo- 
oyntlr developed in it. This is apt to lur the case in 
some degree with other gourds also, hut the hitter 
taste at once reveals the (hanger. Tire same remark 
is applicable to the young shoots and leaves, which, 
when perfectly free from Irittcmcss, are an excel- 
lent suhstitnte fur spinach. In .Scotland even the 
most hardy gourds are geiierally rcarod on a 
hotbed and planted out. In Eiiglauil it has been 
suggested that railway- hanks might ho made pro- 
diictir'c of a great ijuantity of human food by 
jilaiitiiig them witli gourds, llipe gourds may he 
kept for a long time in a cool well-ventilated ])laee, 
nor are they injured by cutting oil' portions for use 
as recpiii-od. The name gourd is ofteu extended to 
many other Uncurbitacem, See CucuitDiTAUH,i5, 
CuCUMBEK, &c. ; also BOTTLE-aouiiD. 

Courock, a watering-place of Renfrewshire, 
on the Firth of Clyde, 3 inifes WNW. of Greenock 
by a railway opened in 1889, since which time it 
has become the starting-point of Irish and other 
steamers. At Kemiiueh Point here, behind which 
rises Rarrhill (478 feet), stand.s ‘Granny Kcm- 
pooli,’ a prehistoric monolith associated rvith the 
witches of Eenfrew.shir 0 (lfi()2). In 1088 the first 
red herring ever cured in Great Britain was cured 
at Gourook. Fop. (1841) 2109; (1881) 3330. See 
D. Macrae’s JYotes about Gouroek (1880). 

CcOllt (Fr. goutle, from Lat. (jutta, ‘a drop’), a 
morlieval leritr of rrircei-taiii date, derived from the 
humoral pathology (see RiiEUM ATi.'SM ), indicating 
a well-known form of disease, w Iriclr occurs for the 
urost part in persons of more or less luxrtrions 
liahits, and past tire middle period of life. In its 
most comnrou and easily recognised form, it m.ani- 
tests itself by an acute inflamnration in the neigh- 
hoirrirood of one of tire joiirts, usrrally tire ball of 
the great toe ; and to such attacks only the name 
was once applied. But its use is now extended by 


most writet.s to include all iujtrtiorr.s etfect.s itr arty 
jiart of the body produced by the same condition (if 
the system wliieh leads to the iitllainmaLion of the 
joints, 'i’lie narrre jiodagra (Gr. ‘foot,’ and 

«(/ra, ‘seuure’) indicates the le.ading character of 
tire di.soa&e as apiirchended by all airtinuity ; arul 
tire very nrrtrrerotrs rof(ireirces to the tlisoj-der so 
called, rrot ottly in the rrredical writings of Hippo- 
cjates, Galett, Areheu.s, C’leliu.s, Aureliaiuis, aird 
the later Gi'eelc ]iltysiciatts, hrrt iir sucli pttrely 
literary works as those of lureian, Benecii, Ovid, 
atril I’ltny, show not otrly the fre(|rrorrcy, hrrt the 
rrotoiiety of the disease. The allusions, iirdeetl, 
are of a kind rvliich give aiuj.le jituof that the 
e.ssetttial eharacters of gturt have not beeir changed 
iit the lajise of ceirtrrries. It is caricatured by 
Lttetau in his htriiesriue of Trayupodiujra irr lan- 
guage (jirite aiiplicable to the disease as irow oh- 
servetl ; while the eonirection of it w ith the advance 
of Irrxrrry rir Ilmrre is recognised by yeneca [Ejiist. 
95) in the remark that in hi.s day eveir llie wouien 
had heeoute gouty, thus .setting at nartglit the 
authority of iihysieian.s, which liad asserted the 
little liahtlity of women to gorrt. Pliiry like\vis(! 
(hook xxvi. cliap. 19) lemariis tii.ori tlie iiicrea.se of 
gout, even witliiir liis owir time, not to go ) jack to 
that of Ids fatlnrr aird gi'arrdfatiier ; lie is of 
opritioit, further, that the (liseasu rmrst have been 
imported, for if it liad h(>eu natrr’o in Italy it 
wortld surely have had a Latin naiiic. Ovid aird 
Imcian represent gorrt as mostly incur able by inctli- 
eiiie ; from this virsw of it Pliny dissents, 'i’lre 
list of (jiiack remedies given )i,y Lueian i.s one of 
the mo.st curioiw relics of antirjuity. 

General Causes of Gout,— hi more ilian lialf the 
cases gout can Ire traced to inheiitatrc(.. Thei'e is 
in fitet no (li.seti.se in wliich liereditaiy ti'iinsiuission 
is more cleiu’ly estalrlislred ; in sonic families its 
veerrrrence is ' notorious. Professor (.'antani of 
Naples oven states that in Iris oomiti'y ‘ tire heredi- 
tary teudeiioy has been liamlod down from the 
period of the Gi'eek colonisation and tlio Roman 
em)>he.’ Yet even in those strongly ]rvedisp()Soil to 
it its actual occin'ronce may ho ar'oided by stticb 
regulation of the diet and liahits. For, if it is 
eertain that it may he inherited, it is no les.s 
certain that it may he atM|rrired, Uroug'b perhaps 
not, at all events not readily, by every one ; and 
that tiro most important of the causes which lead 
to it are ei-roi'.s in diet. Of these popular trpiiiioii 
htra seized upon excessive eonsumptioir of alcohol 
alone ; and tiiere is no rloiiht that alcohol, especi- 
.ally ill the form of strong wine or beer, has a 
]i(iwerful effect. But comjdote ahstinoiico from 
alcolml will not iirotoct those ])i'edisposed to it frum 
the development of gout, unless tliey are eaia'fiil 
with regard to food as well ; overeating, especially 
exces.sive indrilgeiico in animal food and in rich 
anti liighly.iieaMOiied dishes, is no less certain to he 
prejudicial. Too little exercise, ospeciallj’ wlien 
associated rvith too much food or drink, is also 
hurtful. Chronic leiid-poisoning is freijuenlly asso- 
ciated with the devolo;)Uieut of gout, though the 
reason of this is not yet iinderstootl. Gout is much 
more comiiion in the male than in the female sex. 
It is said to he mo.st common at the ]iio.scnt day 
in England, eBpeeially in London, and in sorithem 
Italy. 

Essential Nature of Gout.—M, lias long been 
known that the tophi or rhalkslunes deposited 
under the skin in urost well-iiiarked and severe 
cases of gout oonsi,st largely of mate of soda; and 
tliat Uric Acid (q.v. ) and its salts are often 
excreted in large amount in tire urine of gouty 
peiwous. But it was first shown by Dr (now .Sir) 
A. Garrod that this snbstanee is always piesont in 
eonaiderahle qriantltv in the blood in oase.s of gout ; 
in chronic gout at all tiiiies, .ami in acute gout for 
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BOiuo Lime before the occurrence of aii attack. It 
U now .'iHreed by all tliaC the iireheuce of tins sub- 
htance in excess iu the system is au imnurtaut 
facto]' in the in-oilnctiim of yont ; but iiiitnoiitie.s 
dilt'er as to how its presence is to be explained. 
There aic two mail] theoiies on the subject which 
it must sullice to inention ; (1) that the processes 
of lUsinto" ration goiny on in the body, jiavticnlavly 
in the lii'cr, lejid to its fnrmation in e-\cc.s.sice 
amount; (2) that there is not excossire formation, 
but defectire eliniinatiuii ot it by the kidney.s. 
There is, however, ii third theory with rcyard to the 
oi'igin of yout, which atti'ibutes its occurrence to 
a jiei verted condition of the ncivous system, and 
regards the presence in excessive amount of urate 
of soila ill the blood iis a subordinate Lhou!;|i still 
iiiiportiinl feature of the disease. 

Sl/inptonis uf Acale ' rcijiilw' Crout. — 8y(leiih.am’,s 
treati.se on gout, writtmi ‘200 yeav.s ago, is iiilercst- 
ing not only as containing' the well-considered 
views of a master in the medical ait, but also as 
the faithful desi'i'iiibion of the disease 1 > 5 ' ono of the 
victims of it, 11 is account of the paroxysm of 
regular gout may bo given horo with some abbrevi- 
ation. Aftei' .soinu iveek.s of jn'ei'ion.s indigestion, 
attended with llatnlent swelling and a feeling of 
weight, rising tn a climax in spasms of the thighs, 
the patient goes to hod free from pain, and having 
had rather an unnaturally strong appetite the day 
before. In tlie iniddlo of tliu niglit lie is awakened 
by a pain in the great toe, or smnotimes in tbe heel, 
the ankle, or tlio calf of the log. Tlie pain re- 
sembles that of a dishioatod bone, and is accom- 
jianiod by a sense as if water not pei-fectly cold 
were poured over the all'eeted limb ; to this succeeds 
cbilliness, with shivering, and a trace of fovciisli- 
ness, these Inst syiiiptoms diminisliing as the pain 
iuci'easos. hh'oin hour to hour, until the next 
evening, the patient .snll'er.s o\'Oi'.y I’.ai'icty of torture 
ill every separate joint of the all'ecteil limb ; the 
jiain being of a tearing, or ornshing, or gnawing 
olinvacter, tlie tendmiie.sa such that even the weight 
of the bedclothes, or the shaking of Clio room from 
a jierson’s walking about in it, is unbearable. TJio 
next night is ono of tossing and turning, the uneasy 
limb being ooii.stantly moved about to lind a better 
position ; till towards nioniiug the victim feels 
sudden relief, ami falls over into a sleeji, irom 
which lie wakes refroshod, to liiid the limb swollen; 
the I'enons disleution usually present in the ejirly 
stage having been siieeoedcd by a more geiioi',1.1 
form of swelling, often with iteldiig between the 
tons, and a [JeeJing'-oir of Uw cuticle. This indi- 
vidual attack may be I'l'iieated iminy times iu the 
cnnr.se of what i.s termed ‘ a lit of the gout,’ which 
sometimes extends over a period of weeks, or even 
months, before the patient is eumplelely relieved ; 
or the attacks may ocenr in botli limbs, or in 
several other parts 'of the body in Muccessimi, the 
real termination of the ' lit' being at host indicated 
by an apparently ooniplete restonition of health, 
and even, in some cases, by ii jiei'iod of inijn-ovod 
condition and capacity for exertion, as compared 
with the .state of the patient before fclie attack. 

Knell are the jn'inripal features of the ‘legiilnr 
gout.’ In this form it might almost he called a local 
disease ; although the euimeetion of the attacks 
with deranged digestion, or with a variety of other 
minor ailments too comjile.x to bo described licre, 
and the obvious relief obtained througli the ‘lit’ 
from the .symptoms of constitutional suffering, 
point to a oau.se of tlie disease operating over n 
larger range of fimotions tliaii those included in 
the ordinary local manife.sfcations at this period. 
Kegrrlar gout, accoi'dingly, forms only jiart of a 
nosological picture, in wiiicli the so-called irregular, 
ntonic, inetiisLatie, or retrocedent forms have to be 
included before it can be said to be at all complete. 


These, indeed, form almost all the darker shadows 
of the piieture ; for legular gout, though a very 
liahiful disorder, can haidly ho said to be dangei'ou.s 
to life, or even to the liiu'h affected, at least until 
after many attacks. 

It is the teinleiiey, however, of gout to fall into 
irregular forni.s ; and herein lies its danger. One 
aoiii'ceof local aggravation is, indeed, soon a]ipai'ent, 
and it lead.s rapidly to other evils. The joints 
which have heeii lepeatedly the seat of the regnlar 
paioxysm become, more or les.s |iei'maneiitly, 
eriiipled and distorted. A while, friable, elialh- 
like mateiial is gradually dejjosited nroinnl the 
cartilages and ligaments, and sometimes in the 
cellular tiaaiie and under the skin (tojilii nr cliiilk- 
•stones). Sometimes this material is ilischarged 
externally by ulceration, and then usually with 
relief. At other times it accnmulates into irregu- 
lar iiiasses, or ‘nodosities,’ which entirely destroy, 
or at least greatly' imjiair, the inoveiiient of the 
lind). The jiatient is l.iid up more or less jierman- 
eutly in his arm-chair; and exercise, the great 
natrrial spcoiHc re-irretly of tbe gouty, is ilettied by 
tbe very cimditiorrs of the diseased state itself. 

0/Acr ManifeUations of Quut. — Witlr r-egard to 
what shotrld he iuehrded under tire tevnr irmjular 
gout there is rmrelr dill'ereiree of imittioti. It is 
sometinres no doubt rr.sed as a refttge for ignorance, 
when rro other carr.se carr be discovered to explain 
Hyniptomsof ill-health. It is certain, irowevei', that 
regitlar gout oflcir irlterrrates with a rrrorhid con- 
dition iir .some other pint of the body, and that 
marry diseases ocerrii'rng in those whose family 
history or habits of life maybe cousirleredto pte- 
disjiose to gout, whether they themselves liar'6 
arrliiued froitr vegirlav gorrt or rrot, are herrollted by 
irygiciiic ami ntedieiiial irteirsrrres similar to those 
which do good in umloirhted oases of gout ; and 
most phy.sieians rrgi'eii hr .s]>euk’ing of such as foi-ms 
of gout. The most importairt of these -we shall 
here eiruurerate, irr eorrrrucfciori with the oi'gaus 
affected. I/mrt untl tfoocf-ncwc/s — palpitation, 
irregularity of heart aetiorr, iriigrria pectorisi 
and atirerirma ■with its conseyrrertee, irJrlehiti.s, 
LuHji« — a.sthma, hrorrehitie. jS^crouics sijstoni—nem'- 
algia, lieadaclie, epilep.5y, rrreirtal disor'dei'. Hkin— 
eczema. Dit/cdiva or(/itiis — iirllamrrtaliorr of throat, 
various fornrs of irrdrgestiorr, emnrp or. iniiatmrra- 
tion of atomanh, jiurrrtlice. Urinarn organs — irii- 
tahility of bladder; .stone, os])ecially the rrrio acid 
form (sec tJ.VLG't/LU.S); drabcte.s ; above all, ohronio 
Uright’s disease. It is iirrpossihle within the limits 
of such tin article an tire jjreaerrt to give iirty de- 
Bcr-iptiorr of the various rnarrifeslatioris of the gouty 
teirderrej'; Lire .above list of aihrrerrts (rrrost of them 
treated separately) will give aorrie idea of their 
coniple.xity aird inrportarree. 

I'reaimaut of Goat. — The care of gorrt, iir the 
highest sense of the word, demarrds tire carefrrl 
coir-sideratiou of all its pr-edisposirig oarises irr the 
iirdividrral, !ind the slriet regrrlatiotr of the whole 
life and Itabits acoordrirgly, fronr the earlie.st jios- 
silde period. It is the difficulty of aecorirplislirtrg 
tlria wiriclr makes gout a disease prover'liially irr- 
traetahle; for the regular atlircks of cire disease 
selilom occur till pretty late in life, lortg after the 
habit.s Irave been fully formed wlrielr are most 
adverse to the ortre. lligid temperance in eating 
and dritrking, with daily exorerse proportionate to 
the Rtreugth awl condition of the individual, in 
reality constitutes the oirly radical cirve of tire gout, 
the lesson of ages of exjieriertce as read to the gurtty 
by the light of soietree. But the lessorr is not 
learned, or oirly learned when too late. It should 
never he forgotten that a man of gouty family, or 
individually much exposed to the cause.? of the 
disease, can only hope to escape it in iris old age by 
habits of life foriiied at an early period, and by a 
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careful avoidance of ino.'st of tlie common (lif,«,iiia- 
tioiiH of youfcli. Tliat the clLsease may Ibevraraecl 
olT in this way there is ample evidence ; and it is 
nut less certain that tliere is no otlier way of living 
secure from gout. The ireatineut of tlie lit, in so 
far as it doe.s not resolve il.self into tlie celebrated 
pie.scription of ‘ patience ami lliuiiiel,' must be a 
•subject of medical prescription, illisters, lueclies, 
and cRiiecially cold aj)|dlcii.ti(m.s, tliougli they may 
give teiniiovavy relief, are stndiouhly in be avoided"; 
the last sometimes oven lead to a fatal I'esult. The 
well-huowu yirtue.s of t'olchicimi (q.v.) ave jiorbap.s 
fconiewliat ovcrriited by the public; and its dangcis 
are not le.ss striking tliaii its vii'tiies. It i.s certain, 
liowever, tliat in cautious medical liiiuds colcliicum 
is a remedy of great value in tlie gouly jiavoxysm ; 
and of equal value perliajis are eortiun naturiil 
mineral wateis, as tliu.se of Vicliy' and Oailsbad. 
Alkalie.s and tlicir .salt.s, especially potash and litliia 
waters, as prepaied avtiJicmlly, willi miimto dosi's 
of iodine and hvoiniiiD, have likewise liccii much 
vecoiumended for the cure of gouty deposits. i'’or 
the distiiietion.s of gout and rlieumati.sm, and the 
picsuiued relation between Lheiu in .some case.s, .sec 
IiUEU.MA'i’iSM. iSoc Sir Dyoc Onekwoi tli’s jfVrn/iic 
on Cjont (1880). 

Goiitwecd. Sue liisHoi'WEEii. 

CiOViUb a polioc'-burgJi (.since i80’4) of ],aiiark 
and lieiihew bhire.s, on the .soutli bank of the 
Clyde, mit.sidu the nniniciiial lioundaries of Ulasgow, 
and about 3 miles west ot its centre, tint coiiuectuil 
with the city liy oontinuouH rows of buildings. Its 
leading industry i.s sliiphuildiiig. Oovan Talk, 40 
acres in extent, was gifted in 18811 by Mv.s Elder, at 
a cost of Cj0,()00, Pop' (1836) 2122; (1871) 10,200; 
(1881) 00,492. 

GoverillUCllt, The term ‘govemmeut’ sigui- 
lies tlie admiidatration of tlie pulilic aliaiifi of a 
community ; in a secondary aeu.se it denotes the 
pursons to whom that aduiiukstralioii is committed, 
or a select nuinljor of sncli pensoms in wliom the 
jnineipal jiower.s of iiniiiiigeineiifc are vested. Tlio 
diimaiii of govoiiiiiient e.xteiids in tlieory over tlie 
whole legislatlN'e and admiiiistnitivo busiiiesa of 
tlie country at luiliic iuid aluoad ; but .some depart- 
niciita of our domestic aliaiis, such as the admiiii.s- 
triitioii of justice mid Llie busiiius.s of the poiiiia- 
iieiit cii'il aen’icu, are not treated in praetico os 
nuittei'.s of goveriuneiit. According to tlie viirioms 
uses of the teviu, we speak of ouv coimlitntional 
government or our .system of goveruiueut by party, 
or tlie jKiliey of a particular governmeiit, and wo 
driiiv a distinction, when neces,sary, iietwceii the 
priiicliial and the .suhordiinito muiiibBr.s of tlie 
goveininent of tlie day. Tliere is a dislinctiou in 
kind between the adminiHtraUoii of public ailaii-s 
and the niaiiagemeul of any iirivata concern ; but 
wo speak iiielapliorically of the domestic govevii- 
niGiit of a honselKild ; or, witii a nearer approacii to 
correetness, of tlio .sclf-goveniiiient of municipali- 
ties and other civil districts in regard to their local 
atlairs. There may also he Hiuall anil imperfectly 
developed coiiiiimiiitiea, wliellier carried on under 
a patriarclial lule or under the form of a viilage- 
coinmunity, nr in some otlier rudimentary form of 
society, to which it would lie dillicult to apply tlie 
terms of the art or practice of guvornment witli 
any thing’ like cxactiie.sB. lii tlie case of an oidiiiavy 
in(le|) 0 mloiit .state the splieie of goi’ernment in- 
clude.s the administration of pulilie allnii’s at home 
ami tlie interconrso of the ooiiimnniby with foreign 
iialioiiR. Tlio.se fuiiction.s may be separated and 
modilled, as when a state forms part of a federal 
uiiiou nr confederation or oonibiiiatioii of .states, in 
M'liicli the component cuiiimiinities have divested 
tliein.selve.s of some portions of their sovereign 
poiver in favour of a central or cmidiiiied autliority. 


to which certain kinds of public affairs iiave been 
delegated. The s.ame reuiaiks apply to dependent 
and semi-independent states, including sucli as 
liave been bimiglit under an empire, or have been 
uiedL'itised, or uoiiti abseil, oi in any other way 
have come iimler the protection or iiiaiiagenieut of 
a .siipeiioi ]iower or combination of power.s. In 
colonies the local antliuiitie.s may be eiilitled to 
exeieise tlie lights of govoniment almost as fieely 
as ill the ease of a pioiected .state, subject only to 
the reserved lights of the motlier-cnuiilry and' the 
.siipieme dominion of ilio liouie-govenimeut, if the 
neco.ssity for it.s cxeici.se .sliould occur. TTieie is 
indeed iiardlj" any limit to tlic modes in wliich tlie 
relations between .supeiinv and subordinate coin- 
iiiuiiities iiiaj be conalitiited in matter, s of govern- 
ment, .subject to the obsen ation that the rights 
conferred on tiio inferior ])owcr may be bo great 
that tliey practically anuninl to indejicndence, or 
may be ".so closely bound that tliey give liardly 
more tliaii the heiieiits of imiuicijial self-goverii- 
nieut. 

The origin of governnieiil may bo found in the 
social iii.sLiiict.s of iiiaiikiiul. As soon as a com- 
niuiiity attains to great imiiihcis, or a largo e.xteiit 
of Lerriloi y , some form of regular authority will 
be required and will ucccssaiily be cslaldislied, 
Plato is accused of lun’iiig .seen no difference in 
kind between a largo liousclmid and a small slate. 
Aiistotle, or tlie Aristotelian author of the J’ulitics, 
coiiceivi'd tlio .slati‘ ns being ‘ jaior to the iiidi- 
sidnal,’ ill the .sense that it is the tine object of 
the social instincl imjilantcd in all men, and only 
requiring the lugisliilor'.s wtsdoin to bring it to 
peifeelioii. Every coiiiiiiunity is cvstablished with 
a view to some good end, and the state G'diioli 
ciiibraces ,all other coniimiiiitie.s) must liave been 
ealalilislied with the object ot attaining the highest 
good. This theory is nearly identical with the 
nioderii opinions, in wliicli a di,stiiiclimi has been 
made without much real diHeronciq that the .state 
was luiiiided with the object of obtaining the 
greatest liappinc.ss of tlie ’gi’oatest iiuiiiber, anil 
tliat goveimiionts are intended to fullll the liiglicr 
aspiiations of liumanity. Jlaiiy other IlieorieH ot 
goveuimeiit have been advanced aecordiiig’ to the 
laryiiig cireimisLanoes of different times. It waa 
found convenient in one age to .secure a rc.spoet for 
auUioiiby by an appeal to the diiine riglif, of 
kings; at anotlicv time thinkers have iieeii eoiilent 
to iiiid the priuoiides of goveruiueut in following 
tlie moiiieiitary nisli of the majority, llobhe.a 
solved tlie diilieuJty by a new and ai hitraij’ dogma, 
Maiikiiul, ticeordiiig Lo Ills view, seeking lefnge 
fioiii tlie danger.M ul ii stale of nature, were led, not 
by any social iiistiuet, but by motii cs of fear and 
prudeiiec, io euler into a solemn compact liy wliicli 
tlicy iliialiy reiioiiiiced Ihe freedom which belonged 
to Uio individual man. Tlie coiiipact having once 
been made, the state boconie.s the ‘ Loviatlian,’ or 
all-powerful lieiiig, to 'ulioni absiiluto and uiioliaug- 
ing obedience is due. Locke and many later 
w riteus took u]i tiie idea of a social contract as a 
convenioiit imago for describing tlie combined 
action of maiikiiul, but gnaided tlieir jioaitioii by 
declaring that the compact iniglit at any time lie 
altered or reversed. 

Wo may leave those banen siieculatiiniH as to 
tlie oiigiu of goveruineixt with tlio rouiark that, 
according to tlie more modorii opinioii, such 
questions can only lie .solved, if at all, hy the 
inothod.s of compariitii'e liistory, It is of more 
iniiiorlance to inijuirc an to -wliat ai’C the essential 
characteristics of govenmicnl, in tlio political 
.sense of the term. lu the consideration of tliis 
part of the subject the mere forms of govern- 
ment may be (Ii,siegarded. The correct an,sivor to 
tlie problem .seems to be that government, in 
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relation to the .siiliject-inattev 'with which ic i-. coii- 
cerneil, G in the long-run, ami uonliinially tenils 
to be, the oxple^hiou of the will of the (loininaiit 
power in the btate. The axi)ie-<.‘-ion iiiaj he ililli- 
cnlt, owing to the oi)iii])le\ity of the constitution 
or the niiinbor of constituent partn among nliieli 
the jinwev is distrihntcil, or owing, ins often 
happens, to the existence of artilieial restrictions 
ilesigiieil to alloril o]i[)oi trinities fur delay. Ag,ain. 
the nilJ of the real rulers may he in a state of 
iictiiriescence, and the arriving at any decision in 
favour' of cliangu may he impeded in many 'rvays, 
as hy tire inlliienec of custom and Li'adition, the 
reltu'tanee felt alnnrt ilistirrliiug an exisliiig dele- 
gation of power, or the feeling that re.s])Oir.sil>Ic 
and remoi’ahle govei'iior.s can safely be tni-sted. 
After making all dedirelions it .seems clear that 
government is in fact an expression nf the wishes 
of those ri'Jio irnve ilic ultimate iloniinion, and 
that in fi'ee eoinmunities its course and even its 
form are determined hy the general will of the 
people. The forms of govcrnnient arc, bower er, 
in some degi'ce deteiniined hy accidental ciicnm- 
staiices, srreli as lire suM'ival of institirtioiis wliich 
have hecmnc oh.solete, or wliieli liave been adapted 
to existing needs though their origriral object has 
come to an end. Tire possible ■r'aiiations in tire 
form of goveraiueiit aie almost coniitlc.s.s. Inti it h 
still couvenienl to adopt to .some e.xtenl the ancient 
inetlioils of classilieuUnu, aoeording as tlio rule of 
the state is given to the one, the few, or the many. 
Anothor uiutliod of division is based on the dis- 
tinction Imtwceu tilrosu states in wliicli (he gover- 
nuis and governoil have aiiparently been opposed 
to eaclr other, and tliosc in which the contest 
lietrreen iirei'ogativo and popular liberty lias entled 
in national suif-govurnnient. 

i’lato and Aristotle distinguisliod governnionls 
as true or iiure when power is given and used 
for the good of the sulijoct, and as fal.se or per- 
verted when it is niiiinUirued for tlio private inler- 
est of lire rnlur. Among srndi Irno fonn.s they 
cnrnited monarchy or royalty, in wliieli one nilcd 
for the good of all, and ariNloru'acy or tire rule of 
a class, eiiually acting in the eommori interest ; 
liesiiles tlie.so rare and ideal forms they found an- 
oLher pirre form in the mixed nr constitutional 
governiiient, wliiclt was tiro favourite ‘polity’ of 
the Greek states wlreii placed rritdor favourable 
ciroiimstanee.s. It must he romcntliei'od, liorr-ever, 
tliat their alignments are made, dillionlt of ajiplica- 
tiou to modern Limes liy llie facts tliat the .states 
were very small, and tiliat the great Irulk of tlie 
jinjiiilation was enslaved ; tlu; last circumstance 
gave a dispro]ioi'tiuuato importance to tlio military 
class, on wliieli tlio existence of society dcpendeil, 
so that the aiieient ‘iiolities’ were in ]ir.aotiee 
dominated liy an ariiied middle el, ass, taken collec- 
tively as ropresentiug the, rvhole iieo]iiu. IJeucc it 
was expressly laid down in tlie Aristotelian Polities 
(lib. iii. eliap. 7), that ‘in a constitutional goverii- 
incnt the ligliLing-nien liave tire supreme power, 
and the armed men are the aiiixens.’ In (lie same 
place will he found an accniinl of the perversions of 
true goveriiiiront, ‘Tyrainiy,’ or dcspoti.sin, is a 
monarchy having in vierv the interest of tiie master 
of tiro state. Oligaroliy, of wliieli there are many 
Varieties, exists wlieu a small class, gGiiei’ally con- 
.si, sting of the rich, has the whole goi’ernmoiit in its 
power. Ill Ai'istotle’s view tire rule of a wealthy 
elas.s was of the osaenco of an oligai'chy. Gemo- 
onicy, or the inle of the many, was on ihe name 
principle iilentilied with government in the interests 
of the needy. The .author of the Politics does not 
seem to have believed that a wealthy community 
could ho a (leinncracy, or to have conceived the 
idea of repi'esantative governiiient or of a democracy 
in the iiioileni sense of the term. The democracy 


deseiihed hy him was obviously of an iiiistahle 
and temporary cliai actor, ready to siiU’er a further 
jiervuision towuid-, uclilociacy or a more moh-govern- 
inent, ending in amircliy and tlie eveiitii.al interposi- 
tion of a des]intic or military form of government. 

Aristotle distinguished tive kinds of monaicliy 
among Llie^liiie oi legitimate .systems, The first 
was ^ the Spartan foiiii, ni that wliieli e.xisled 
ill _ Crete, the ])ower of the kings in each ease 
being strictly limited liy tlie constitiitimi. Kext 
c.aiiie the despotic form of mmiaicliy, .sucli as 
was found in tlie Asian oinpiies, dill'eiing only fioni 
tyiiiimy because tlio liailiaiians, as slai’es ly 
nature, were perfectly willing to oliey. Tlie tliiid 
was the Dietatni.sliip, wliieli in Gicoce w.is not 
heieditar.y, hut Mhich has always tended in niodeui 
times to liecoiue so. Another kind might be called 
the Heroic form, the kings in ancient times having 
been ‘ |)rie.sts, and judges, und waiiiois, and li.aving- 
II supreiiio authority in all things.’ Last in the list 
was the absolute kingship, ‘ e.xercisiiig an iiiiii eisal 
jiower, like ilial of the slate over the piihlie jiro- 
perlj, or th.at of the iiunster over a household’ 
( Arisl. Pul. iii. elia]). Id; .Towett’s /ihroff. Ixv.). The 
lasl-descrilied monarchy is certainly a separate form 
of govermiiout, but it was ohvioi!.sly liable to pas.s 
at any moment into a tyranny, iiiile.ss a siiecus- 
•sion of disinterested ‘ benevolent de.spots ’ could bo 
found. It slmiild he observed tli.al Aristotle did 
not lliiiik that any nnmareliy ought to he heredi- 
tary, and that he considered oli.sointe juonarcliy to 
lie contrary to the law of nature. His summary of 
the causes wliieli had induced the transition from 
the old kiiig.sliip to the nmdein republic i.s full of 
interest and information. The reason, lie says, 
why ancient governments were monaroliics is that 
in early times flieie were only a fciv good men who 
eoiild confer heiielils, .anil so they were niiulo into 
kings. The reason, he adds, ivliy denuioracies are 
now necessary is that all men are ' pielty iimcli on 
tm equality; ’ he i.s refeniiig, of com, so, to the free- 
men who had tlie franchise and a capacity lorullico. 
‘AVhuii good men increased in numher, loyalties 
]ia.s3ed into aristocracies. Tlie.se degenerated into 
oligarchies. Oligarchy [lassed into “ lyrannv,” and 
tyrannies hecanie denioeraeies, for the rich lieenine 
fewer and fewer, and the pinir more and more 
numerous ; and denincr.acy .seems to ho the only 
fouii of govcrmiient suiy longer jiossible, now that 
cities are increased in .size.’ lie shows, lion ever, 
his per.sonal jirofeienco for the mixed coustitiition 
or ‘ polity,' as piohahly the hestforin of government 
after tlie ideal ‘rule of the heat,’ or ‘aristocracy’ 
ill Hie liigliest sense of the term. The stages 
through which oligaidiy ii, anally (lassed are suinmed 
u]i as fnlluws : at lirst there is a liigli qualification 
for office, and then as vac.ancies in ollice occur, a 
sclicme of co-optation is devised : afterwards hered- 
itary snceession is introduced, and finally a few 
jiowerfiil families set ii]i an ahsoliito and aihitrary 
rule. Deiiuicriiey in the a.ame way lias several 
alages from that in which all men aic equal in cir- 
eum.slaiiees and power, if sneh an ‘ Utopian jiarily ’ 
were pos.siblo, to the stages when a small qualili- 
eatioii is imposed, when every one takes a shave in 
the government, and lastly, when law ceases and 
the goveniuient is can led on hy the decrees of the 
Iriin.sient majority. 

Plato constructed an ideal state, an aristocracy 
in which philosophers were king.s, and thought 
that of inferior governments there wove only four 
worthy of notice, thoiigli, douhtless, there were 
many intermediate fornis hoth among Greeks .and 
liarhaiiaua. He calls the first Timocracy, being 
a constitution of the fashionable .Spartan type, iu 
wMch the powers of the kings .and classes of citizens 
were limited hy strict discipline, and the govern- 
ment was conducted on ‘ iiriiicip]e.s of lionoiir,’ 
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■which in i)raotioe came to something like military 
yoveniinent. It shouliL he ob.serv’ecl that tlie -ivord 
‘ timucriicy ’ is also used to denote the system of 
distributin'^' Iiononrt, anil offices accoi-Jing to -wealth, 
a state of thiti'’S to \vhich the title of a ]>hitocracy 
would perhaps be more apjiropriate. Next in 
Plato’s list ciiine Oligarchy, -n'ithits attendant evils 
of avarice and comiption ; then Democracy, de- 
scribed as ‘ a pleasing la-wless and various kind of 
government and lastly, Desiiotism, the 'disease 
anil death of government.’ Pulybins (book vi. 
extr. 3, chap. 1 ) mentions the states of Lacedaonon, 
Mantinea, Crete, and Carthage a.s those which 
were praised hy all writer.s of antiquity. He differs 
from Plato as to the fact of re.semblance between 
the goi'ernmeiits of Crete and Sparta, not perceiving 
tliat tliey were alike in their halanee of power, 
though thoir laws and institutions wore dilferent. 
The laws of Lycurgus appeared to him to be rather 
the ‘ n'ork of some dii-inity ' tlian the elfort of a 
Innuan mind. The government of Cartilage was 
praised as being limited in much the .same way, the 
king, senate, and people all hai’ing a .share of 
|iQWor ; hut his liighest commendation wa.s reserved 
for the Homan Ilepublic. Of this he lias left an 
interesting account, of "which (’icero afterwards 
made eonsiderahlo n.se in libs treatise IJe IttpnblicO. 

Passing to modern tiine.s, we find that the exist- 
ing kinds of government are still in many eases 
urucli inlluencod liy traditions of the empire, and 
to some extent liy the images of feudalism. The 
autocratic form of gin orunieiit still survives, though 
tire ruler's appavoiitly ali.solute power i.s generally 
limited liy a ‘liureau'oraoy.’ In the greater part of 
Europe we find eonstitnUonal monarc.hies, in which 
the powers of the crown and the various classes in 
the community are supposed to lie lialauced against 
each other. The tundouey of most of these limited 
moiiarehies is apparently' towards democracy. 
Tlie democratic republic has been most su(:ces.sful 
in the United States of America and in the old- 
established yrviss Confederation. Wo have also 
seen the e.stablishinent of empires of a medieval 
type, as well as gor'ornments founded on a piiii- 
ciple called Ciesarisiii, in wliieh a denioeraey is 
supposed to have delegated its powers to a dicta- 
tor. Various eireninstance.H hai'c led to the forma- 
tion of dual and ooniplex inonarehios, and to the 
placing of various communiUes in dependent and 
subordinate po.sitioiis. The most important feature 
ill inodorn goN'ernmculs is the exieu.sioii of the 
representative system, which eair he best studied 
in the history of Great Uritain, justly jiraised as 
tlie ‘Mother of Parliament.s.’ Mr Mill’s work on 
lic/ji-eseiitatiuc Qouenunent .sliuuld he consulted on 
the question whetliei' our modern societies ought to 
make provision for protecting the minority. The 
prohloms of government are eontinually clmiiging, 
and new remedies will he ro(|uired a.s fresh dilli- 
culties arise, hut the main object of all govern- 
ments, under whatever forius they exist, must he 
tlie fnllilnient of the laws and the preservation of 
order and liberty. 

What is tlie he.st form of government is a qiie.s- 
tion which every one -will answer according to his 
own disposition, if a .specilia .nnsn'er can he given 
witliout reference to the varjdng circnin.staiioes of 
states and eoinmunities. Some aid in the matter 
iiia.y be obtained by the study not only of treatises 
dealing directly with the art of governiiient, but 
also of political satires and the numerons writings 
upon the ideal state and tlie lir.st principles of 
•society. Among tliese may be mentioned the 
Utopia of Sir Tiiomas More, the Da MonurahiA of 
Dante, the sketch of a new governiiient in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melanoholy, Harrington’s Oceana, and 
Lord Bacon’s Now Atlantis, he.sides Dr .Jowett’s 
Introductions to the Rqniblic and Politics, and the 


other treatises upon the subject ■niiichhavu already 
been meiitioiieil. 

Auioiig the multitude of modern writings which deal 
with the iihstract priiici[ilcs of govei'iiineiit jiarticular 
notice is due to Sir G. C. Lewis’.^ treiitiso.s on tiie Jiegf 
Forms of (Joi'a-nment luid tlio Methods of Observation 
and Eatsoiiinij in Politics ; Mr Herbert Spencer's works 
on SocUd Statics and the Principles of Socioloyy; Hum- 
lioldt oil tile Sphere and Duties of Govcriment; and 
Guizot’s Histoire dcs Oviijines da (foavcnieiiieni lieprt- 
sentatire cn Europe, Among tlie treatises which deal 
witli the growth of governments by tlie iiictliods of com- 
parative lii&tory Sir H. S. Maine’s work on Eurhj Insti- 
tutions is one of tlie most important. A general view of 
the rise of tile governments of Europe is to be found in 
Mr Hallaiu’s View of the Slate of Europe durioij the Middle 
Ayes, with which slioulcl ho compared Guizot’s Ilisloire 
l/cnerak de he Civilisation cn Europe. M'itli re.speot to 
tile growtii of tlio llriti.sli constitution tlio reiuler .slioiild 
refer to tlio general essays and liistorie.s of Hume, llao- 
anlay, and Ereeuiaii, and for more .special iiiformatioii to 
the comstitutionai liistoriea of England liy Mr llallaui and 
iii'iStiibbs, Earl llmseH’s Enyiish Uorivnmcot and Coii- 
.•.lltiition, Earl Grey’s Purlianientavii Government, .and 
liiagehot’s essay on tlie Eiigli.sli Gomstitiitioii. (In tlie 
iiii|iurtniit Bubjeot of political hi.stitiitions in Ainorioa tlie 
fiUle.st information may be foiiiid in Storor's Commentary 
on the Constitution of the L’niUd States, and in the vahiabl'o 
work of Professor Ilryoe on the Aiiicricdii Caiiivtomecallh. 
See the articlc.s AlibSTOCUACY, Autooiiaoy, Cjsnthal- 
isATiim, Communism, CoNtmuss, Dujiocuaoy, Loo.u. 
GOVEBNUEN’I', OimJAliCIlY, PaHLIAMKNT, SUOIAWSM, &o. 

iJoveriuiicHt, Ollice.s. See thvib Skkvkie. 

fiioveruor, the snpreino oxeeiitive magistrate 
of a state or euluny. The varying fuuetiuiu, of 
giivenioi's, g'ovcvnors-genoral, and lienteiiaiit-gover- 
nors are explained in the articlo.s UniTEU States, 
Inwa, &c. Eor the governor of a .steam -eiigiue, 
SCO STEAM-nXiUNE. 

<irOW, Neil, a famous SeoLcli \’iiiliii-|ilayei', was 
horn at luver, near Duiikehl, ‘2‘2d Mareli 1727, and 
before lie reached nianhood had lieuomo the best 
jiorformer of reels luid .slrathsiieys in Porlltshire. 
Through the notice of tlio Diixo of Athole, with 
wlioin he was a iife-loiig favourite, lie was intro- 
duced to the paimnage of the principal nobility 
niid gentry tiirimgliout Seothuid j and .such was 
the kindly (tsteeni in which lie was held that iSir 
Iloury Uaeliurn was several times employed to 
paint his ]iortrait for his patrons. He died 1st 
March 1807. How ooinposed nearly a Imiidred 
tunes, mostly of alii'cly eliaraeter : hut it is ehietly 
to the tradition of his singular .skill with the how 
Unit his name owes its .survival almost as n lioiise- 
iiold YVord in Scotland. — Ili.s youngest son, Nath- 
aniel, horn 2Sth May 17(10, Yvas trained as a 
violin-player in Edinburgh, where in 1782 he be- 
came one of the king's truni]ietui's fur Scotland, 
and .siibsequoutly was leader ol a fiiHliioiialile baud, 
and a sueccs.sful teacher. Ilis lirst venture as a 
mush'seller (17y()-lH13) yviih not sucee.ssful, and a 
second allciiipt ended in bankrnptey in 1827 ; but 
his admireis came to his aid, and Ids few remain- 
ing years, though darkened hj’ .siokness, ivero not 
distressed by actual Yvant. He died 17tb January 
1831. Ho pnlilislied numerous and very full oollec- 
tioiia of Hcolch airs and songs j and liis own com- 
piositioiiK number over two hundred— among them 
‘ Caller Herring.’ 

CrOivei’s part of (dlamorgausliire (q.v.). 

Gower, J oiin, English poet, was horn probably 
about 1330, and Beem.s to have belonged to a 
family that mviied land both in Snlfblk and in 
Kent. But little is known of his life save that he 
Yvaa rich and rvoll educated, did not marry till late 
in life (probably in 1397), became blind about 1400, 
and died in the later half of 1408, His tomb is 
still to lie seen in St Saviour’s, ,Smitlnvark. He ivas 
a pensonal friend of Chaucer, yvIio, in dedicating to 
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liiin liis Tfoilnn and Creuftidu, iidilresses him iis the 
‘inoval Ctowev’ — an epitliet that lias indissohihly 
linkoil itself with his name. Near the concltision 
of the Confcssid Amantin Gower make.s Venus in 
some copies pay a warm compliment to Chancer as 
lier ‘disciple and poet,’ which is followed iimne- 
diataly hy line.s expi'e.sRinff M’arm loyalty lowanls 
TlichaVd 11. llotli tlie.se pa.ssayu.s are omitted in 
the copy dedicated to Henry of Lanca.stei', then 
Earl of Derliy (aftern'ards Henry IV.), which 
ajipeared at a time when Chancer was in trouble 
with the government, and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with Cli.ancer’s expressed dislike (Intro- 
duction to the jMan of Lawos prolog-ne) to a 
certain kind of .scns.'itional .slorie.s— of ‘nnkynde 
(‘iinnatuiar) ahlioniinacioiuih,’ whicli lie exeinplifio.s 
hy the .storic.s of Caiiaoo and Apollinns of Tyro — 
two of the host told tales interspci-scd in the 
Confessio Amnntis — led Tyrwhitt to the conjecture 
that the friendship hotween the two poets was 
intornipLod in their old age. lint in this there is 
really no ground for any inference further than 
that Ciowee was merely a timid and time-serving: 
man; while Uio conjecture is completely demoltsliod 
hy the di.scovery that ClifiiiccrV poem was written 
first (hefoi'P llis.")), and hy the tact that Chaucer 
took the suhstiinca of tlio Man of Lawes Tale 
direct from Nicludas Trivet’s French prose chronicle 
of the fiifo of Constance (written nhout 1.334), and 
not indirectly thvongh Gower’s vorsion of the same, 
as was supiiosed hy Tynviutt, Wright, and mast 
.scholars down to the appearanoa of Mr Hrock'.s 
Eiigli.sh translation of Trivet in Oru/inals and 
Aiirdiifjitef! of nomc nf Cliinn'vdii Cantcrhiinj Tales, 
puhU.sUed for the Chancer Society ( ISTS-T.')). 

Gower wrote three large works in as many 
languages ; the S/iei'iiliiiii Meditantis, in French 
verse, not noiv extant ; the Fo.r CVowroF/s, a tedious 
pooin in Latin elegiac veiwo, written 1382~S4, 
do.scrihmg the rising of the nioh undor lYat Tyler 
in 1381, full of dreary allegorising and inorali.saliou 
(edited hy Hov. TI. (), Coxo, Ro.xhnvghe Club, 
IH.'iO ) ', anil the long poem onlillod ConfcssioAmaiiiis, 
written ‘ in onv English . , . for England’s sake,' 
the date uncertain, lint at least the poem in 
existence in 1302-0.3. In ii passage in the earlier 
edition of the last work, dedicated to llichard TL, 
he lell.s m how ho mot the king’s barge one day 
when rowing down the Thames at Loudon, and 
how the king invited him on hoard, and commanded 
liiiii to write a hook upon some new matter. There 
are extant also fifty French ii.allada, written hy 
Gower in his yentli (Koxlmrglie Club, 1813). 

Gower's Ciinfcssio Amaiitis con.sists of a prolovne 
and eight hook.s, n-rittoii in versos of eight RyllahleK, 
rhyming in pains. The long prologue gives a 
Romhre aceomit of the state of the world at that 
time, and the jioem opens hy iiitvoducing the 
author himself ni the oharactar of an nnliappy 
lover. Venus then ajipeavs to him, and a])ponils 
her prie.st called Geiiins to Iiear the lovcr’.s con- 
fession of all the sins ho has oonimitted against 
love. ITiider each sei'eral head the confessor con- 
sole.s him and gives him warning liy relating 
appo.silo .sLorip.s of tlie fatal eii'ects of each jiassion 
in the experiences of fonner lovers in like ca.se. It 
ends with the, lover’s petition in a strophic poem 
addressed to Venus, her judgment, and finally tlio 
lover’s cure and ahsolution. The stories inserted 
are taken from Gvid's Adetainorphosus, the Scsta 
llomannrum, the medieval histories of Troy and 
Alexander the Cheat, from the Pciniheon and 
Speouhnn Pef/um of Godfrey of Viterbo, the 
romance of Sir Lancelot, ami tlie Clironicles of 
Cas.siodorns and Isidoriis. The mixture of Ovidinn 
and Christian morality is often incongruouB enough, 
and the whole poem is dull and prolix to the last 
degree. Without originality, narrative power, 


pathos, or humour, Cower yet commands re.speet 
for the hihoiioiis erjniiUty of his verse, and Ids 
work remains a .si)leudid monument of Engli.sh. 
Mr Lowell is too severe upon his uniformity of 
commonidaco, his omnipresent tedionsness, his 
imiicrturhahlc narrative, the treniendons hydianlic 
lower of his allegory to spneeze out all feeling and 
roshne.ss, the frozen levels of his verse, and the in- 
evitahle reeni'rence of lii.s rhyme regularly pertiiia- 
c.ions as the tick of an eight-day cloclc ; althongh 
indeed it cannot altogether be denied that ‘he has 
positively raised tediousness to the iirecisioii of 
science, anil has made dullness an heirloom for the 
students of our literary history.’ The best edition 
is that hy Hr I’eiiiliold Faiili (3 vols. Loud, 1857). 
There is a service, able reprint hy Profes.sor Henry 
Morley in his ‘ Cai'i.sluooke Lihmry ’ ( 1889). 

Cown, a loo,S6 upper garment worn hy iuemher.s 
Ilf universities, civil magistrates, and the lilic. 
The use of the gown liy ecclesiastics has been 
erroneously derived from the custom of the friars, 
lint is more prohahly to be traced to the practice 
of inviting doclors of div'inity to preach, and to 
the power of the niiiver.sity to license graduate 
preachers. Uiiginally the gown iva.s merely the 
iml-of-door dre.ss ; and after the Kefoi'ination the 
clergy (imistly i’nvitan) wlio did not linhl degrees, 
reganling euvionsly the comely wide-.sleevod gown 
which was the mark nf the graduate, adopted a 
gown of their own or of Genevan devising. In 
1444 all (loetm.s and graduates of the Benedictine 
order were authoiised to use their soliolastic lialiit 
when preaching before ,1 large congregation ; and in 
1571 the gown formed part of the pronclier'.s ‘com- 
mon ajijiavol ahrode.' Addison, in tlie ffpeciedor 
( 1714), sjieaks of i.he clergy ‘ cqnipiied with a gown 
and a cassock ; ’ and both garments were retained 
imli! within the l!)th century. In Edinburgh, at 
the eovonation nf Charles L, the Avolihishop of 
Ul.asgow and others not engaged in the service 
‘ehahgeil not tlieii' liiiliil, hut wore their black 
gown.s witliont rochets or .sleeves ; ’ 1ml in the same 
year a warrant wa.s sent down from London, direct- 
ing the use of the ‘whites’ hy bishops and arcli- 
liishops, and ordering all inferior clergymen to 
proavli in their Iilack gowns, hut to use their 
sni'idices while reading the prayers and in other 
services. In the IS’tli century, however, even 
during the .service, tlie aiuplioe wa.s almost un- 
known in the Scottish Episcopal Church. The 
controveray in the Anglican Church as to exchang- 
ing the suiplice for Hie gown in preaching, whicii 
arose almnt 1840 and exorcised tlie clrarch for a 
generation, has never received a definitive settle- 
ment. 

The acadeniie gown is a .survival of the tubardns, 
a ganiiont with many folds, which came in when 
the doclore began to wear long, priestly robes as a 
distinctive mark of their standing as clerics. At 
Padua, for iiiatance, certainly as early as the 
Kith century, the gown and square cap wore the 
insignia of a doctor; and, at a later period, the 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, wore 
a gYiwn of violet colour to (HBliiigiii.sh him from the 
doctoiw, who wore a .scarlet gown. The pniplo 
govni common to all rectors nf universities has been 
described as the livery of the popes : in the words 
of tlie Emperor Josejih 11,, it is a roniinisoenoe of 
‘ the dark times when tlie ])ap.al see arrogated to 
itself the exclusive right of e.stahlisiiing univer- 
sities.’ On the Continent the several faculties 
possess dtstinotivo eolour.s, although in .some uni- 
vensities, ns at Leipzig and Tiiliingen, only two 
colours have been used. In Brit.ain a similar custom 
obtains in the full dress of doctors ; the faculty, 
like the university, of a graduate is indicated 
by his hood. The gowns of under-graduates are 
now black, except at Glasgow, Alierdeeii, and 
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St Aiuli'fiws ; liut ill some iif tlie English uiiiver- 
sities siir[)li('e^ iiru woni in cnlloye tihiiiii'l on Sun- 
days and saints’ days. Uiii\ ni'sity preardiers in 
England n-oar academio gowns. In tliu Unitecl 
State, s there is no distinctive acadeinic dvcs.s. See 
Notes and Queries, 5tli series, vol. xi. ; and a paper 
in Prof. Dolitz.scli’.s Iris (Eng. trans. ISS'J). 

(iowvie, C.'.u.sE OF. See Piiiri'ii.siiiitE. 

Gowric C«H.S][>iriU‘,y is tlie name given to 
one of the most singular episode.s in the hi.story 
of Scotland, althongh, the very e.xistence of a plot 
i.s still a matter of controversy. As set forth hy 
Jame.s VI., the details of the coii.s|)irac‘y arc as 
follows. E.arly in the morning', on Tuesday, dth 
Aiigu.st IBOO, as hi.s niaje.stj' was nhmit to hegin 
a stag-hunt in Falkland Park, Fife, .Ilc'cander 
IiUthven came to him with the information that, 
as ho was walking alone near Perth, on the previous 
evening, ha had met .and seized an individual of .siis- 
pieiou.s appearanoe, witli a pot full of foreign goM 
hidilon under his cloak. .Vftcr hai ing coiilincd 
him in ‘a privy denied house,’ ho laid ha.slonod to 
Falkland to lay the matter hofore the king, ami to 
reipiost him to I'ide oi'or to Perth for the piirposo 
of taking po,ss'cs,i<in of tlio treasure, and ot o.vani- 
iniiig the niy.steriou.s strangor. 'I'hough at (ir.st 
disinuliiiod to holievc the ‘uucouth’ story, .lamoH 
was ultimately indiioud, hy tlio llmiight that tlio 
foreign money might hetidtou an agent of tho pope 
and tho Jcsiiits, to promise I hat lie would accom- 
pany Riitlivon to Perth. Tliis he did at the elo.so 
of tho limit, not waiting to change his lmr.se, and 
riding at .siicli speed that his attendants, amongst 
whom wei'e tlia Diilvo of Lerino.\: and the Earl of 
Mar, did not overtake him till within a short 
clistanoo of the city, At Perth ho was received 
hy Riitliveii's hrothor, the Earl of (lowrie, in 
such a inanner aa to make it appear tliat the 
viait was wliolly unexpected, amt kept wailing 
a long time lieforo any rcfreshnicnt wa.s ollcrod 
him. After Ilia own diiinor, and whilst tlie 
ginitloinen of his rntinne were siill at table, 
James was taken hy Riitliveii tlirmigh several 
rooms to a .small study, wliicli was situated on the 
lirst story, and of which one of tlio wimlow.s over- 
looked the courtyard of (lowrie Rouse and tho 
other a pnhlic .atreot. On crassing the threshold 
the king heheld ‘not a lioiind man, hut a free man, 
with a dagger at Ills girdle.’ At this moment 
llntlivon, having locked the door, .snalcdied the 
armed man’.s dagger and held tho point to the 
king’s breast, telling liiiii that he was now a 
prisoner, swearing many bloody oaths that if he 
cried or niaile any attempt to open a window the 
dagger would go to his hcait, and, further, re- 
proaching him with the murder of the linst Earl 
of Gowrio, wlio had been executed for trea.soii in 
biS-t. At tills Janies began to exno.stulnte with 
Riithveii, who so far relented as to leave tho king 
ill the armed man’s keeping, while lie liimiself went 
out to consult Ills brother, the earl. During Ills 
absence James ipiestioned the armed man, who 
protested that he liad been tlirii.st into the rooiii 
u’ithoiit knowing for M'liat purpose, and who 
willingly obeyed the order to open one of tlie 
windows, the king liiimself, scrupiilou.sly faithful 
to a promise e.xtorted from liim hy Riitliveu, being 
unwilling to do so. In a few iiuniients Alexander 
returned, and, declaring that there was no help hut 
that the king must die, produced a garter with 
whicli lie attempted to hind liIs hands. A fierce 
struggle engiied, during wliieli the armed man 
stood holiind the king’.s hack, ‘ doing nothing but 
tromhliiig all the time,’ and of which the result 
was that James was aide to reach tho open window 
and to call for help. Whilst this was going on in 
the study, a servant of tho household had eiitevod 
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the h.ill where Gowiie .still was with Lennox, 
Mar, and tlie other emu tiers, and informed him 
that tlie king had ridden oil to Falkland. At this 
tlie wlicde company liastily ro.so to fidlow, and had 
leaehed the street wlion the king’s cries U'cie lieard. 
Lennox, Mar, and the oilier alleiidaiits at once 
turned liack and made for tlie upper stoiy by way 
of the main staircase, but u'cre prm'entcd' liy a 
baired door from reaching the king. Jidiii Kainsay, 
a ro3'al retainer, had also heard his master’s 
voice, and, limling a door open at tlie foot of 
the turret, at once eiilcied and inn up the 
winding stairs. They led ilireelly 1o I he study, 
of wliicli lluthven liad forgotten to close tfie 
entrance, ami in which Ihe hand-to-liami struggle 
wiLS still going on. Iliawiiig his liiin ting-knife 
llam.sa.v twice stabhod the king's antagonist, who, 
loosing Ids hold, was Ihrnst down the .stairs hy 
James and desiiatehed ly Sir Thomas Erskine 
and Dr Ilerries, wdio were at that moment eoiniiig 
np ; Ills last iioiils were ‘Alas, 1 had na wyle 
(Idame) of it.’ Scarcely had this taken ]ihu'e when 
the Earl of Gowrie apjicared on the scene, hearing 
a drawn .swoid in each hand, and followed hy seven 
of hi.s .serv, 'lilts. A shoit encounter ended with the 
death of the earl, who expired witlmnt ntleringa 
word. The iiihahitiuil.s of Fei'lh, h^v whom (lowrie, 
who was their provost, was nmeli helm-ed, lieariiig 
of Ids fate, sui'ronnded the hoii.so and llireatened 
rsvenge. lint after tho king liad addressed them 
from a window, and admitted the magi.sLi'ates, to 
whom lie rein led tho cironiiistanecs, they ipuetly 
dispersed, and James was alile to reliirii to F'alk- 
laml. Un Ihe aiithoi-ily of tlie king'.s declaration 
Gowrie and Rnthveii, wlmsc dead hodios wore pro- 
duced at the liar, ivero de.idared traitors, and tliioe 
of tlieir .soiviuits were hanged. On tlio other 
hand, marks of royal favour ivere hostowed on all 
who had come to tho king’s aKsislaiirio in the .stiidj', 
Ham.sa.y was kniglitod, and .siiliseqnently created 
Viscomit of iraddiiig'ton mid Earl of Iloldonie.s,s ; 
Sir Tliomus Erskim; -was raised to tho pecrago as 
Lord Dirloton, and Dr llorries received the lionnur 
of kiiiglitlioml ns Sir Hugh Florrios of CoM.sland. 
llonder.son, tho ‘armed man,’ after haiitig obtained 
a free pardon, was rewarded willi a gift of lamia 
and a large pension. 

To the events of lliOO there was a .sequel a 
few j-ears later. In KiOS George Sprotl, a notary 
ill Ej’omoiitli, was apprcliomled, comlemnoil, and 
e.xcouteil for hciiig jirivy to a conspiraej hotwoen 
Gowrie and Robert Logan of Restalrig. Hu con- 
fe.ssod to having seen sm-oral letters u'ritton hy 
Logan to tlio earl, and to hai’ing relaiiied one 
of ihem, Imt no dociimenb of the kind alluded 
to was actually put in at the trial. Next year, 
however, there were prodneod livo letters, saiil 
to have been di.seovered amongst Sprolt’s niijiers, 
and alleged to contain proof of a plot to kidnap 
tlie king. On the .slreiigth of them Logan, wlio 
had died in tlie nicaiiliuie, hut whose nioiddering 
hones were, dug up and hroiiglit to trial, u'a.s 
declared to have lieeii guilty of liigli-trea.son. 
Erom the very lirst the .slory of the conspiracy 
was received with incredulity- hy many in Scot- 
land, and aiumigst these by the clergy ot Ediii- 
buvgli, with Robert lirueo at their head, and hy 
tile (uiecu herself ; whilst the Ouke of Lennox, 
tliougli be had appeared as one of the chief wit- 
nes.seB at the trial, asserted that ‘ if it were given 
to liiiii to Ms oath, he could not say whether the 
practice proceeded froiii Gowrie nr the king.' In 
England Elizahetli, on being informed hy a special 
iiiessengev ot what had taken place, gave, him to 
nnderHtand that she ‘ did not beliiwe Gowrie and 
Ms brotlicr to bo so guilty as they were rejiro- 
aented.’ In Franco James’s statement was openly 
ridiculed. This atlitmlo of scepticism is still 
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inaintiiiiied by BOiiie ivi-iterfi, who point ont tliat, 
with the exception of Burton’s general remark 
that ‘seizing upon or kidnapping a king had in 
that day hoconio almost a constitutional inotlnxl 
of eHecting a change of jiiinistry in Seotlaiid,’ 
nothing has evur been urged to pvo\'e that either 
Uowiie or ItiiUiven could henclit by tlie king's 
nniider or captivity, whilst by the death of the 
earl and his hrotlier James was freed from a debt 
of over £80,00(1, and rid of a political <)i)poueiit in 
the person of tlic one, and possibly of a rival in 
the iiuecn’s all'ectiou in that of the other; that, 
whilst tliei’C is no tnistwortliy evidence to prove 
the interview in Falklauil Park to have been of 
Kntliven’s seeking, the king very shortly before 
had sent letter, s to Isrlli Lire lirntlrers; that, whilst 
the reason alleged by the k'lrtg to acernrnt for his 
visit to (lowi'ie House is paljrahly absurd, that 
"tveir Iry Uirtlrvcn, rvlro iiserilieil it to the matter 
of the (leht, is reasotrahlo ; that the point which 
tells irrost agaiirst, Hnwrio — viz. his corritnet orr 
rcc'ctr'iitg the false ritforntaLirrrr of James’s de- 
parture for h'alklarrd — is trot iocortsistent with 
rturnoetreu ; that the position of the .sttnly lo wliielt 
the kittg' was Lakeit iitakes it rtrcrcilihle that it 
could have heeu soleclcd for a eriiitural purpase; 
that in Ids various statomeuts TfBitdei'soa, who 
was produced as being, hirt was irot "'eiterally 
hclicvod lo lra\e been, the ‘ aiarred tuair,' eorrtra- 
drcteil noli only thu king attd Ihimsay, hut liititself 
as well ; that Itnlliverr's ih'itig e.xehuuatioii, ‘ Alas, 
I had na wylo (Irlaine) o^ it,' nia,v reasonably he 
looked uiioii nsi referring to the (ti'igtir of hi.s struggle 
with thu kittg; tliat Bprrrtt, whosu confession was 
tire only pviduitco conuGcting tiowrio and Uestalrig, 
■w(t.s looked on a.H a niailiiiatr by tho kitrg’.s warmest 
syitrpathisors ; tliii,t the fanrorrs luttirrs were trot 
p't'iidirced at his trial ; tliir,t iir tiro following year 
they did not iiLlhst cortviitce the jttry, who Immglrt 
in a verdict of guilty against Logair only after 
tiisy iiad hoen remonstrated with try tho Hatj of 
Ilirirhrir; aird, Ihrally, that those lettoi’s hriatlo 
with drsei'epiiticics, einrtidrr no prrroE of a plot for 
tire alidirotiorr rrf tho king, wlioin they do trot oven 
rnerttiort, atrd cairrrot, from their dates, he made 
to refer to tiny event iirterrdeil to take place till 
long after tire fith of Airgust. There i.s yet arrother 
view ailni>t,od hy those who, whilst adniittirrg the 
iutrocetteo of Uowrio aird llutlrverr, lltrd it rlitlrcrrlt 
to Irelier'B that the king durdsed a plot lit which he 
was hitrrself to play a tlartgoisrtrs ]iart. It is hr 
strhslarree thu sanre as that set forth at the time 
hy Hir Williartt Boives, the Brrgli.slr agent in Editt- 
hnr-glr, hr a letter to Sir Jolur Starrliopo. It is to 
the eU’eet tlrat tirere was no eotrsptraey on either 
side, lirrt tliat the .struggle in the study arose out 
of .smile shill p words that passed hotween the 
king and Jtutlivuii cenccriiing the execution of the 
latter’s father, and that all the suhsoyrroiit oveiihs 
wore in paid, coiitriveil, in part utilised, for the 
purpose of giving Jaiiies’s conduct wliat Bowes 
calls ‘ an hoiieurahlo ehnik.’ See Bouis A. Barbii’s 
Tmrjcdy of Guwric Iloiine ( Paisley, 1887). 

Goysina, a town of Brazil, 40 miles N. hy W. 
of Pei'iiiunhtico, with a large Carmelite moiiastery, 
and fleurisliiiig stigar-plaillaUmis. Po)). 10,000. 

Goya y lufieiitcs, Pu-vnuisoo, the most 
dislingnislied painter of tho new Spanisdi school, 
was horn at h'lieiitc ilo Toilo.s, in ^Vragmi, SOtli 
March 1740, and received his liiist ediieatioii in art 
ill tire acadeiny at San Luis, i^aragossa. On Iris 
return from a vi.sit to lloiiie, tire tnleiit and speed 
with wliieli lie executed sonie paintings for the 
royal tapestry manufactory giiiiiod the approbation 
of the eelehratod Meiigs, wlio Biiperiiitendcd that 
work. Ilis scenes from the comiiron life of the 
fcipauish people excited special admiration. In 


1780 he was elected niemher of the academy of 
San Fernando. From thi.s time, altlioiigli he 
reniains in all his work a thoroiigli Spaniard, the 
iiillneiice of V'elasipiez and Ueiuhrainlt is ohsorvahle 
in lii.s jiiiinting.s. jVniong the must celclnuteil of 
these is his porLiuit of Charles IV., for wliicli lie 
was niade coin t-pamter. In 1824 he went to Paris 
for his health, and contimied to re.sirle in France 
till his death, which took jilace at Bordeaux, Uilli 
April 1828. See Lives hy \Aiarte (Paris, 1867) and 
Lofort (Bails, 1877 ). 

Goyaz, the central prewince of Bra/il, falls 
within the dry plateau region, lisiiig in the south 
to an important range of mimnlam.s (.see Bk.vml), 
and has an area of 287,430 sq. in. The river 
Tocantins trar'er.ses most of tire province from south 
to iioitli, and receives the Aiagimy, wliiiili foiiii.s 
the wc.stci'n houiiilavy ; the sinitheni fronlier is 
iniirked hy the Piirimiiliyha. The climate in the 
south in healthy, but in the north niahgnant fevei,s 
are common, and the cattle are subject to goitre. 
The (iriiviiice liiul once .some fame us a soiii'ce of 
gold and diamoiuls ; lint these jirodiicts are ex- 
hausted, and its depesit.s of iron and roek-siilt lire 
not worked. iStock-niising is llie chief industry, 
the eattlouiuii being mostly half-civilised vuquciiv.i. 
Tlin nopiilation was estiiiiated in 1888 at 211,721, 
nm.stly half-caste.s. 'J’licre are also sevei'al thousand 
wild liulians. — The capital, Goyiiz, on tho Yeniiellio, 
a trilmliiiy of the Aiagriay, preserves, in its ciitho- 
dral and largo govermneiit huildirigs, traces of 
better days. Bop. 8000. 

Gozo (called hy the Ihnnans Ocvitliis), an island 
ill tlic MeiliteiTtmean, Iriiig 4 miles NW. of Malta 
and belonging to Britain, has, with the adjacent 
sniallcr island of C'oniino, an ai’ea of 20 sip in. 
and a pop. (1881) of 17,020. The surface is liilly, 
hut the soil is fcrlilc. Tho chief loM’ii is Bahato, 
situated iioar the eeutre of the island. The history 
of (tozo is identical with that of Malta (q. v. ). 

Gozzi, Count Cahlo, Italian draiiiatist, was 
born at Vetiice in Mareli 1722. The piihlicatioii of 
several slight Irut witty iiud satiricar pioees muile 
liini known in his nntir'c city, arid the part he took 
in comhating tho Ihcati'ieal imiovathms of Cliiaii 
and Goldoni rnndo him faimms'. For' tire pmpo.se of 
eonnterae.ling the attenipLs of llie.se two writer, s to 
free the Itiiliaii stage from the, puerilities of tho 
Coimiiedia dell' Aide hy the introdnetion of trans- 
lations of newer Freiieli ili-aiiiatic works, Gozzi 
wrote a satirieivl poem, Tcniidtu degl' IiiJlitssL per 
I’Aiiito BiscuiUo ( 1 7J7 ), and a comedy, Fiuhu ihlV 
Aviurc (Idle tea Mdarancie (17G1)- In this last 
work he sti-tick a vein wliieli for a tiiiic proved to 
he extremely po[nilar, and ho wrote .several siinilai' 
‘draniatic fairy-tales,’ as he called theni, the best 
hem"L'Ai((jc//(ii(( Bel Vcnle. But the best known, 
from Schiller's trniislathm of it, is Turumlot, which 
Gozzi iiiin.self borrowed froiii a I’eraiari source 
(Nizami). Ills latest dramas were tiiodcdled upon 
llioso of (’.alderon, Imt they cirjoyed only a mode- 
rate .sricccKs. Gozzi died 4tli April 1806. Iii 1772- 
74 he eilited a complete eollectiou of hi.s own 
works in 10 vols. ; hut a fuller edition caine uiit 
at Venice in 14 vols. in 1802, hiou his Meiiioir.s 
(1797 ; Eng. traii,s. hy J, A. Rymurid.s, 2 vol.s. 
1889).— His hrothei-, COUNT G.VSl'Allo Gozzr, was 
born at Venice, 20th Heceiiiher 1713. His lirst 
attenipl.'i in liloratni'e, the trail, slatiim of dramas 
from the h’reiicli for proiliietiori in tiro theatre of 
Haul’ Angelo at Venice, were not ariooe.ssfiil. 
Blit his next ventnves, the editing of two journals, 
Gaexetta Vanda (from 1760) and Osserndora 
Veiicto (from 1701 ), to which Ire coiitrihrited 
very copiously, established his faiiio as one 
of lire most elogiuit writers of literary Italian. 
The second of those u-orks was an attempt to 
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imitate tlio Tiu,"Ii^Ii Spccttiitir. t'or ‘•oniu time 
Gii/./A WHS jii’iss uciiistu’ ill Vciiiee. He died aii 
Piidiia, '2(itli Doopinliei- 178fi. Besides tlie woi-ks 
named lie also ivmte II Mtmdn Mornlc (1700), ,1 
cnllectloii of essays; LrUm' (IT.w); 

and diiidr.io dei/li .Lidiidii forti xopm hi iloilrnia 
CcH.M/rii di Dinifi' { 17dH), a defence of the Kine of 
Italian imets a;;ainst tlie sluetuve,s of Bettinelli. 
Collected oilitioiis of his ivories ivore piililished at 
Venioe (12 vols. 179-1-98, and 22 vols. 1S12). 

Ooz'/oli., Bexozzo ( pi o|iei'ly Blmiozzo di Lose), 
an Italian fiesco-paintev, a pupil of h’l'a Angelico, 
ivas born at Florence about 1-120. .Vt Montefalcii 
(14,70-, 72) he p.ainied the ‘ Viipin ^I'ino her Girdle 
to St Thomas’ in S, Foitiinato, ami a series of 
frescoes illnstratino the life of St Francis, mi An- 
nunciation, and a (Jmcifivion, in the iiionaslerv of 
S. Fiiiiipesco. At Flovenco ( 1 l,")(i~()4) ho adorned 
the I’ala/zo Hico.ardi iviili .soiiptnral siihjeots, and 
])aintc(l various similar frescoes at San (ioniiyn.aiio 
(14()-l-li7). Ills naiiui is liUoiviso intimately asso- 
ciated ivitli a seiiesof tiveidv-foin- lino frescoes in 
the Campo Santo or eoinctei'y at Pi.s,b (140.8-84). 
He died at Fisa in 1498. His works slnnv ereat 
iiulividiialily of treji,tniont, tme landseiipc feelin", 
and soiiiotliinc of the naturalistie temlcncios of Fia 
Filijipn. See an article hy Stillman in the t'c.iitiiri/ 
for Novcmlier 1889. 

Gi'iinf, ItucJxrni! in;, a Dnieh pliysieian and 
anatomist, nns lioni at Sidinonlioi uii, .SOth .Inly 
1041, studied at Leyden under Ouhois (l)e le 
Boo), hi'lter known as Sylvius, and aflorwnnis m 
Fr.iiu'i', takinc llie ileoruo of doe,tor of medieine at 
Anyem in U)().7, The year after he settled at Delft, 
whoi'O ho pi'actised until his death, 17th Anount 
1878 III I0()i3 he wrote Dinpidutio Mcdim do 
Nnlin'd. ct Umi Sued Ihiiinritlit'i, which frained liim 
a groat reputation. In the coui'so of Ids iiivo.stioa- 
tions in ahdominal anatomy ho ilisoovered, in 1072, 
the Graallan vesicles or follioles of the female ovum 
(see Ov.uiv)' ife wroto.several dissorkatioiiM on the 
organs of geneialion in hotli sovos, which involved 
liim in a prolongcil ,anil angry controversy with 
Swammerdam. His Opmi (hn/iiii were imhlislied 
at Leyden in 1077, and ropuhlished in 1080 and 170,'). 
Oi'naiiiiii Vtvsiflc.s. See Ov.vav. 

(Jraaf-ReillOl, a town of Cape Colony, nearly 
girdleil hy the .Sund.iv Ilh’er, 18.7 miles N. of Port 
Klizahetli hy rnil. Founded in 17,84, it slill pre- 
Horvos the quaint and simple cliaraetmi.sties of the 
old DiiLeh town; anil wilh its vinoyard.s, orchards, 
and gardens, in eonirast to the hurniiig karroo 
plains that eneirele it, it lia.s lieen well e.alled ‘ the 
gem of the dc.sert.’ The .stioeCs are wide, with 
row.s of oak, orange, and other troe.s, and broad 
cliaimeks of I'unniiig watei ; the houses white, with 
overlianging lliatches ,and broad ‘.stoops.’ Behnid 
it the Sneeiiwl)erg Mountain.s ilse to a height of 1009 
to loOO fe,of. Pop. .7000. — The division of the .same 
name has an area of 3702 sq. m., and a population 
of about 17,000. 

Ctl’ilCClniS, the name of a Koinan family, of 
the gens Sempronia, which oontrihnted .several 
famous citizens to the state : ( 1 ) Tiherin.s Sem- 
pronins, a distingnislicd opponent of Hannibal in 
the second I’niiie war, who fell in battle against 
Mago, 212 li.c., and was honoured hy H.aniiibal 
with aH])leiidid funeral. (2) Tiberius Sempronin.s, 
the father of the two tribunes whose Lame lias 
over.sliadowed all the others. He WiO-s horn about 
210 ii.ci. , Idled successively .all tlie high odices of 
state, conquered the Celtiberi, and hy Ids kindly 
treatment of the Rp.auiavds earned their lasting 
gratitude. He married Cornelia, the yonnge.st 
daughter of P. Rci]iio Africanua, who bore him 
twelve children, of whom all died in youth save a 
daughter, Cornelia, who married I’. Seipio Africanns 


the younger, and the two ilhistiions soim nliose 
historv follows. 

Tnsiiiiru.s Sumi'eoniu.s Ck.m'uiiit.s was horn 
aliout Ills n.i.'., .and was ediicalcd with gieat c.are 
hy his excellent mother, his falhev having died 
While he w.as yet very young. He w.as alieady.a 
distiiigui.shed soldier when in 1,37 he served as 
ipi.estor to the .umy of the consul Maiieiims in 
.Spain, n here the romcmhr.ance of Ids father’s 
honour, after loiLy years, oiial.lod liim to ymu 
better Icims for the 20,000 I’omian soldicis who 
lay ,at the merey of the jS'niiiantiiics. But the 
pe.aco was icpudiated at Boiiie, and ALancinns w.as 
stiipiicd naked and sent hack lo the Nmnaiilines, 
as if ill that w.ay llio ti'eaty could ho rendered void, 
'riio hopele.ss poverty in nliieli 1 lioiisaiid.s of the 
Itomaii citizens wcie .sunk now began lo weigh 
upon the mind of (liaocliiis, and ere long ho 
idiiiiged into an agitalioii for refoim lo which ho 
was soon to saciiliee his life. Hlecleil trilnine of 
the people in 13.’!, he euileavoiired lo reimpnse the 
.agraii.in law of Lieinins Slolo, and aHer violent 
opposilioii on the |iail of the aristoei atic piuty, 
who load hiihed Ids colleague At. Octavius Ciechia, 
he sneeeeded in jiassing a hill to that ell'cct. 
'I’llieriiis Craeehiis, Ids In oilier Cains, and Ids 
hither- iu-lau .Vppius Chindiiis weie appointed 
tiiiimviis to eiiforee its iirovisioiis, Meanlime 
Attains, king of I’eigaimis, died, iiml hequeatlicd 
all his wealth to the Ihmuui iieoiile, Cvacchiis 
therefore pioiiosed that this shoidil he divided 
among the iioor, to enalde them In piocme ,agii- 
cultiiiai im]ilements and lo stock I heir newly- 
aeqiiirod farms. It is said that he also iiilentled 
lo oxteiiil the franeldse, and (o receive it.alhiii 
allies as Pionvavi citizens, Bnl fin tune tnrneil 
against (he gooil tiibnne, lie was accused of 
having violated the sacred clianieli'r of the 1 111111110 - 
shi]) hy the deposilion of Cieeina, and Ihonsands of 
the lielcle mob ile.serled their eliamidim and heno- 
fnetor. The sellisli and nnseriiimhm.s ai'istoeiats 
formed .a ling for his (lestrneLion, a had endiienco 
ill whieli helongi'd Lo ]’. Corn. Seipio Niisiea. In 
the midst of the next ideetion For the tiihnnesldp 
Tiherin.s (iraeelnis with some liiinilieds of his 
friends vva.s foully nuirdevcd, 

C.viu.s .SiiMi’iiiiNirM (iii.vccntis was idni' years 
younger than ld.s brother, and had gieatur niituml 
]iovvei'S and wider aims. His hvother's death 
oeeiirred vvidh' he was solving in .S]iidn niider 
Seipio A I'lieamis, and deterred him for some yuais 
from eiileriiig iido public life, hut al lenglli he 
iiiio.xpecleilly returned I 0 Home, urged liy liis 
brothel’s shade to take ii]) ld.s nds.sion. He slimil 
for the tiihuneshiji, and was elected in 123, aniCa 
.second lime the year after. Ilis lusi measure w.as 
to veiiow his liiotlior's agraiiaii law, vvliieli had hy 
the mauliiiiatioiis of the nobles been kept in ahey- 
anee. IVith passionate eiiriK'.stne.s.s he devoted 
Idmself to Ihe eaiihu of 1lie poor, whoso immediate 
misery he relieved hy muploYing them upon new 
vo.ad.s tlironghoni, all parts of Italy, But not all 
his nolile devotion (o the real good of Home could 
.save liim from his brother’s fate. By an iiitrigne 
of the senatorial parly his eolleague, BI. Liviiis 
Dnisiis was hrilied to undermine liic iidliienco of 
Cains by far .surpassing 1dm in the lilieralily of his 
public nieasure.s, and by Ids hcnelKs lo the eoin- 
iiioiiR, and eon.soqiiuntly Cidns was lejeetod from a 
third ti'ibuuesldi). At the e.xjdry of Ids term the 
seiuito began to vo]ieal ld.s unaetments. Cains 
apjicariiig in the P'nnim to make opposition, 
.a tearful riot eiisued, in whieh it i.s .said as 
many as ,3000 of his partisans wove slain. Cains 
held aloof from the liglit, hut was at length com- 
pelled to .seek .safety in flight. He escaped to the 
grove of the Furies with a single slave, who (Irst 
slew Ids master and then lu'm.self. The people 
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saw too late the folly of which they had heeii 
ffuilty ill ahaTuloniiig their host fiiend in the honr 
of need, and eiideavoniod to atone for their eiinic 
hy erectini; statue') to the two hrothern, hy duclar- 
inn sacred the .spots whcuo theii- hlood had heen 
shed, and hy olh'rhm .saeiilicc.s to them as to 
deitie.s. Tlieir inother survived them lonj*, and 
upon her toinh the lloinan peojdo hiKcrihod the 
words, ‘Cornelia, inotlier of the Gracchi.’ Kee the 
arfcicdes Aon viliAN L \w.s and Home. 

Gl'ilOC is an ox]U'ession frequently used in SiTip- 
ture and in thoolooieal discussion. Its distinctive 
nieaninfi- is the idea of /I'rr rind iiiuiiei-itcrl favour. 
Accordiiio to Aristotle, this is the proper nioanini; 
ot c/inm (Cr. , ‘ orace’ ), oven when applied to man. 
It is a heiiolit .s|)iinoiiiq nut of the liherality and 
freelieavtediics.s of the oiver, and Ix'stoweil without 
aiiv hope or expectation of leuaiil. xVpplicd to 
(lod ill the New I’cHlainent and in theolooy, it 
denotes the free oute.oniino of his love to man ; ' 
and when man, on the other hand, is said to ho in 
a stale of (/ruer, it imidies that he is in thuonjoy- 
uient of this divine love and favour, hit Rani 
diaws a >harp contrast ( Rom. xi.) hetwoen chari.i 
and rrffa ( Gi'. , ' work.s ' ), as mutually oxcluilinp; one 
another, ‘And if hy oi'acc, then is it no more of 
works ; otherwise j^o'aoe is no more orace. But if 
it he of works, tlion is it no more yrace : othorwi-e 
u’ork is no more work.’ 

Thcolopians luu'e dislinguislied grace into enm- 
mnii ur iji'iii'i'n/, and niiiviii/ uf jinrlicidnr. l'tiiiiiiii)ii 
grace is supposed to denote the love which God has 
to all his ei'oatui'c.s, and the light of nature and of 
onnseiouee whieli tlu'y all enjoy. Hju'ciiil grace is 
the love which Rod lias for Ins elect people, and 
hy which he saves them fioin their sins. This 
nperin! or /.iirhifj giaee is sometiine.s also divided in 
various ways, a'lul M|inken of as electing, justifying, 
saiietifyiiig grace ; also, in respect of man, as ini- 
glare— the grace, that i.s in say, of (iliriat’s 
riglitoousiic.ss imputed or rockimed to the account 
of those that helievo on him, and the grace of 
hoi}' and |iiims dispositions wrought in the heart 
hy the Spirit ot Rod. Grace is also .siinken of 
as effimnnii^ and irnrHistibU, and the relation in 
which tlie elect or helieving pooide .stand to God is 
represoiili'd as a rum'ioou' qfijiricr, iti contrast with 
the primitive letation which Adam horc to liis 
Maker hefore the fall, whic'h ia called a covenant oj 
tuorks. 

Grace, D-wv s of. Bee Biw. of Excitanoe. 

Grace at Meals (Lat. f/riitia\ ‘thanks’). It 
was the custom of the Jews to give lihauks at table, 
and Onr Lord ‘hlcssed’ or ‘gave thanks' hefore 
distril 111 ting the loaves and llshes, and again hefore 
and after the Last Supper. That it was the general 
practice of tlie early Gliriatiaris to giv'e tiinnk.s, 
seemingly at every meal, is evident from the writ- 
ings of St Paul and of tlie Eathers. The Relasian 
Sacrannuitary (end of ,)th century) contaiu.s proh- 
ahly the moat anciont graces of the Latin Church 
now extant. At Clilt'ord’s lini the ‘acted grace’ 
consi.stcd in the raising three limes, in allusion to 
the Trinity, of four loaves, representing the four 
gospels, which the president then propelled along 
the polished lahles to the vice-chairman, to -sym- 
holise the .spread of the go,spe] to the heathen. 
The canon iVon Nofn's, Diiininc hy IVilliain Byrd ! 
(q.v.) is often sung in England at public diimeis in 
])lnce of a grace after meat. The old college grace, 

‘ Bcuodictns hcnedicat,’ and, after dinner, ‘ Bene- 
dicto hencdicatur,’ may also he mentioned. 

Graces { Lat. Grcctiw, Or. Charites), dirine 
personifications of grace, gentleness, and beauty, 
usually described as daughter, s of Zens, who are 
given by Hesiod as three in mini her: Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Eiiphrosyiic. The earlie.st concep- 
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tioii seems to haio been hut one asiiect of Ajihro- 
dite ; the division into a jdurality of beings came 
later. Originally the Liuccdcmimiuns had only two 
Charites, Oleta and I’hai'iinu ; the Athenians also 
had hilt Ilegcimme and Auxn. In the early ages 
the graces wore reiuesciitcd in cleg, ant drapei'}'; 
at a later period slighlh diiijied, or entirely nude, 
u.sually holding each otlici hy the hand, or locked 
in each other’s emhrace. 

Gvaekle. Sec G u t icrui. 

Gradient, a term used chielly in comiectinu 
willi railways, to sigiiif} a dcjiaitmc of the line 
from a perfect level. See IIailw.vy. 

Grartisea, a town of Austria, on the Isoiiro, 
*25 miles N\V. of Trieste. I’iist fortified hy the 
Venetian.s in 147S, Gradisea, svith its tciritory, 
caiiio into the hands of Ansiiiii in 1511, and duiiiig 
the ne.\t ceiituiy and a half figured frequently in 
the wai.s hetween Austria and I'luiiee. In 1047 it 
hecaiue a principality of llio empire, hut lapsed to 
the imperial eiowii again in 1717, and in 1751 was 
nulled to Rorz (q.v.). I’oji. loli-h 

Gradual, an autiidiim, iiitrodiiood inio the ser- 
vice of the Mass in the 5th or Gth oeutiiry, sung after 
the ejiistle, and so ciilh'd either from the allar-steps 
(ijniihis), whore it was formerly sung, or hccaiiso 
ii. was sung Millie the minister ascended the step.s 
of the Amho (q.v.) Mliure the gospel was road. 
Iriom Septnagosima to Holy Saturday the 'alleluia ’ 
with wluoh the gradual is t'ollowed is re])liicod liy a 
mournful oliaiit called the Tract. 'J'lie M-ords of the 
gradiia! aic nearly alwins tiiken from the Psalms; 
and they are hiVariiihly sung to ‘phiiii ohaunt’ 
melodies, thceom]iosilious miderthis titleof Haydn, 
Miirart, and oHiei.s being gvaduals in name only. 
Those melodies are eoiitiiincd in tlie Urrulual {()\A 
Eng. (imi/e), a vohimc of ritual music intended 
ehiclly for the choii, and eontaining all the plain 
eliannt melodies ajipiiiiitod for tlio service of mass 
throughout the year. 

Gi'sidiiiil P.salui.s, or Boxes or IlnonuEs,^ a 
)iainc given both hy the Ilclmews anil in the Chris- 
tian service-hooks to the fifteen psiihns, 120-134 
(119-133 in the Vulgate). The origin of this name 
is uncertain. The oldest exqdatiatinn make.s it an 
allusion to the fifteen stejis hetween the cnnrR of 
the temple, on each of M’liieh a later I'ahhinioal 
tradition asserts that one of the psalms was .snug ; 
and otliens, again, liavo regarded tlic.se iwalm.s 
either as eontaining a prophetic allusion to the 
return from captivity, or as having heen sung in 
tlie ‘going up ^ from Bahylmi. But the tradition 
lias no snjipnrt ajiart from the Talmud, and carrica 
a suggostioii of having heen invented to meet the 
case ; while the phiral nnmher of tlie title, ‘ goings 
up,’ is against the second explanation. A tliird 
conjecture, which has more to recommend it, sup- 
poses tlial the psalms M’cro sung hy inlgrims svlien 
going up to Jovnsaleni for tlie great annual feasts. 
In the Ilonmn Catholic Clinrch they aic recited on 
all AVeduesdays in Lout, exeoiit llic last. 

Graduation. By the term graduation is 
meant tlio-se pnieesses hy which linear scales and 
circles, or circular arcs, are divided into any 
required iniuihcr of parts, Sueli inethodH are con- 
stantly eiiiplo.ved in the divi.-'ion of the soalo.s of 
havouietor.s, thermoineters, eathetomotors, reading 
area or circles of theodolites, sextants, telescope,?, 
mural circles, speotroscojius, and in many other 
instruments where jirecision and aeoniacy^ of 
measurement ia ncces.saiy. Since any meelianical 
process for executing such divisioti mnst he pre- 
ceded hy .some independent original graduation of 
the meelianical instrument itself, it i.s obvious that 
all melliod.s of gradnatimi must nltimatel.y depend 
njinn .some original graduation. The subject may 
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therefore Ire considered first in reference to origimil 
graduation ; and afterwards tlio renrodrictioii, liy 
hand or machine, of originally graduated lines or 
arcs may be dealt with. 

The most elementary process in original gradua- 
tion is the operation oi dirdding a line into a given 
number of equal parts. Let AB ((ig. 1) he a line : 

it is required to 
divide it into, 
say, seven equal 
parts. From A 
draw AC, mak- 
ing any conveni- 
ent angle witli- 
Al), and on AC 
hay oil' with com- 
liassc.s or a .scale 
seven equal dis- 
tances from A. 
Join lit), sup- 
])osiiig I) to he 
at the end of the seventh part on AC, and 
through the other points of division (\f AC draw 
line.s parallel to BC. These will cot AB into 
seven equal parts. In iiracticp, however, this 
method is not very accurate and is not often em- 
ployed. In anotlier method, that knonm as con- 
tiiiiml hkactioit, tlio length of half the line Ls laid 
oil, liy means of the boam-eompass, from both ends; 
tUe.se lengths from the two eiuts .should agree in one 
])oiut as lieing tlio middle point of the lino ; if they 
do nut, then tlio jioiut midway between tliom is 
taken as heitig the middle point, and is found liy 
means of a pair of lino coiiipas.ses and a Ions. JHaeli 
half of tho line is, by the same moans, lialvcil 
aoain, and so on until the required nnmhev of 
divisions is obtained. Similar division of a straight 
line iim.y lie obtained by laying off, by a pair of 
spring-dividers, one after another, from one end of 
the line, the smallest part required. Obviou.sly, if 
there is any error in the Ihst distance thii.s laid 
down, it will bo miiltiiiliod in the last in proportion 
to the whole muiiher of diidsimis. This uiethod is 
known as siqmimj. 

Tlio original graduation of circles or of circular 
arcs is a matter of some dilliaulLy, as it requires on 
the part of the operator such skill, patience, and 
care a.s i.s possessed hy few. In this couiiectiou 
the names of (Iraliam, Bird, Troughton, Kanisilen, 
and Simms may be mentioned as tliose whose 
work lia.s been of high valiio to the astronomer 
and jihysici.st. The first method whioli may he 
descnliod by which a circle can be divided is practi- 
cally the same as tliat of liisootion in the case of 
tlio straight lino. Wince tlie chord of an arc of 
60° is equal to the radius of the circle { the clioril 
and two radii to its p.vtremitie.s forming an equi- 
lateral triangle), if this lengtli lie laid off from any^ 
point on the circle an angle of 60° is tliorehy deter- 
mined. The lialf of this angle may lie olitaiiied, 
and when^ added to C0° lorms the quadrant or 
90°. ^ Continnai bisection of 60° gives tlie smaller 
divisions of degree.s and fractions of a degree. 
Troughton’s iiietliod depend.s on an entirely diU’orent 
principle. A oyliiidrieal roller is employed, whose 
dimensions are such that in railing on its axis once 
round the outside edge of tlie circle it revolves six- 
teen limes. Tho edge of the roller is itself divided 
into sixteen equal parts hy repeated bisection. It 
is then hold firmly hy a frame against tlie edge of 
the circle, ,so that, on being moved always tangenti- 
ally to the circle, it revolves on its axis round tlie 
edge of the circle. In doing so marks are marie 
on the edge of tlie circle corre.sponding to the 
division.^ on the roller ; of the.so there will be 256, 
each interval being equal to 84g minutes of arc. 
The further division of these intervals into degi-oes 
ami minutes is effected by means of a subdividing 


sector, placed concentrically, and rolling with the 
roller. For the details of the nianipulation of tlii.s 
sector reference may be made to Troughton’s paper 
in the I’hilosophical Transewtions, 1809. 

The reproduction, or copijin;/ as it is termed, of 
graduaterl .straight scales, circles, or circnlar arcs, 
hy copying them from patterns oiiginally gi-adiiated 
witli great accuracy, may ho done ly hand or hy 
mechanical contnvance.s. In coiiying a sliaigllt 
scale the ‘woik’ — i.e. tho piece o/ metal or other 
materini w!io.se division is required— is laid paiullel 
to and liat witli tlie nattorn whoso gradnalion Is 
copied. A straigUt-oilge is laid across both, so as 
to coincide wilh one of tlie dii’isioii-, in the pattern, 
and the dividing-knife is drawn carefully along tlie 
edge, and acioss the win !i. In copying circles tlie 
work is screwed firmly down on and concentric 
with the pattorii i the dividing-knife is then used 
in the same manner iw in ciqiylng straight -scales, 
being guided hy an index steel liar, the edge of 
which i.s exactly coincident witli a radius of the 
circle. 

Copying is now more usually cU’ccted hy iiistvu- 
nieiital means, the machines for this imvpose being 
the linear and circular dii'iding-engiiies. In the 
linear dividing-engine the pvinciiial jiavt is a care- 
fully turned screw, wliich roi’oli'es iii hearings in 
two suiqiorts. Connected wilh tho screu' is a crank 
handle and a di.se whose ])lane is perpmulicular to 
llic axis of tho .screw, and whose fiat engn is divided 
into a uumher, msiially 4(10 or 5011, of equal parts. 
As Ibo handle is turned the sercui' volales, but (loe,s 
net move in tho directieii of its length (it may, 
therefore, for dislinotioii he referred to as the fixed 
screw). At tho .same time the disc also revolve, s, 
and each division on its edge iiasses an index line 
on a part of tho .support ohwe to it ; the iiiimboi' of 
complete tunis and Iraetious of a tiini of tlio screw 
may tlms be easily counted. If, now, the lixecl 
screw pass tliroiigli a hollow trai’clliiig nut or 
screw, tho latter will move haclcwards and fniuvards 
according as the fixed serew is rolali'd one way nr 
the other. Thus, e.g,, if the ‘pitch ’of 1lie fixed 
screw be one millimctro, and tho handle he liinied 
ten times and a little more, corresponding to fifty- 
six divisions (of which let (here be 566) oii the 
graduated edge of the disc, the tnii'olliiig-scvow, 
and anything there may he in ceiiuecliou tliero- 
witli, will advance through 10;,''i,''([- mm. — i.e. 1()'112 
mm. The handle is so conneclud nlLh a ralcliet- 
wliecl that the fixed screw can only he related in 
one direction, so that the travelling-sere iv can only 
travel in one direction, u.sually from left to right. 
Attached to the travelling-screw i.s the dividiiig- 
apjiaratus, which is a light frame supporting a 
vertically-placed steel needle, with a line, hard 
point, and capable of a tn-and-frn motion in a hori- 
zontal line at right angles to the fixed screw. This 
ueeille serves a.s a marker whereby divisions may 
be made on any ohjoct wbo.so graduation i.s desired. 
l'’or instance, to divide a given length into a certain 
nmnber of equal parts, the travolliiig-scrow i,s 
allowed to advanp.e, by tiiiruing to the requisite 
amount, so that the point of the needle, starting 
from one end of the lino, moves through a distance 
equal to one of the eipial purls. A mark is then 
made with the. needle ; the tiavelliiig-scron' is again 
advanced tliroiigli jirecisely the .same distance, and 
another mark is made ; tliis jirocess is oontinned 
until the whole length is divided. The length of 
mark made hy Ihe stool point may lie adjusted, 
witliin certain limits, by increasing or decreasing, 
by screws, the range of tho marking-point. In 
addition to this, however, it is desirable in some 
cases to make every tenth mark longer tlian the 
others, excepting tho lifili, wbicli luay^ be inter- 
inodiate. Tliis is effected by a wheel who.se cir- 
cumference is cut up hy rectangular notches, into 
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•\vliicli one part of llie frame lioldiuj^ tlic needle lits 
wiien at the end of its> possilile r!Uit;e of motion ; 
eveiy tenth notch being deeper than tlie others 
(except tlie fifth as above), the range of iiiarkhig 
is lon"er in this case than the others. This wheel 
is turned by ratchet-work in the to-and-fro motion 
of tlie nnu'king-point. The carriage attached to 
the travelling-.sci'ew may also support a small 
reading microscope : tlins the linear dividing-engine 
may he used to test ivith g'leat accuracy the dis- 
tance between two points, each lying at tlie inter- 
section of the cross-wires in the held of view ; all 
tliat is necessary is to foens one of the points, count 
tlie uumher of whole and fractional turns of the 
screw recpiired to bring the .second point into focus, 
and thus the distance may be obtained. 

For the pniiiose of dividing circles the circular 
dividing-engine is employed. Tills instrument was 
first cunsLnieteil hy Itamsdon, afterwaids improved 
by Troughtoii, and more recently by Simms. The 
essential features of a oiroular dividing-engine are 
a circular plate carefully dii'idod hy original gradua- 
tion, and callable of rotation on its axis; a tangent- 
screw, working in a ratched edge of the circle, and 
thus capable of turning it through any required 
angle; a dividing-knife worked radially, so that, 
wlien the tangent-screw turns the circle through 
successive equal angles, radial lines may he drawn 


]'’ig. 2, — Dividing-engine. 

on any work laid on the divided circle. Fig. 2 
ropresents one form of the instrnnient. A, A 
is the circle, usually 4 or 5 feet in diameter, 
divided at its edge, and ratched into teeth at 
its lower edge, 0. The axi,s of the circle is in 
the column, E. TT' is the tangent-screw; T', a 
liandle for turning it; T, a disc-shaped head, the 
divisions on tlie cirouraferenco of wliich allow of 
the numhev of whole and fractional turns of the 
screw being counted. The carriage, D, in which 
works the dividing-knife (not seen in tlie figure), 
may ho adjii.sted to diUerent Iieiglits by the screws 
on tlie pillans, P, which support the piarallel beams 
on which the dividing-knife carriage moves; it 
may also be adjusted to circles of different radii 


by moving tlie carriage along- the.se Ixianis to the 
requisite amount from the centie. 'When in action 
the taiigent-sciew is pressed against tlie latched 
edge of the circle liy a handle, Iv, with an eecoiitrio 
knob. This pressure may, of course, lie relieved 
when tlie screw is not in use. Tlie tangent-screw 
is soinetime.s_ turned by a treadle, or even Iq- clock- 
work. Its iiitch being accurately known, the angle 
through which the circle tniiis, duo to one rei-olii- 
tion of the tangeiit-screii', as noted hy the divided 
head, T, is determined once for all for any machine. 
The worlv to he divided is fixed down on and con- 
centric with tlie circle, A ; a mark is made as origin 
witli the dividing-knife, the tniigent-sciew is then 
made to turn the circle through one of the smallest 
divisioim, and another mark is made; ainitlier equal 
turn of the screw is made and amither mark cut on 
the circle, and .so on niilil the division of the whole 
circle is completed. This is tlie method hy which 
the largo circle, s used in astrononiical instnimeiits 
are graduated, and such is the perfection to which 
those have heeii brought that the ciienlar dividing- 
engine may he looked upon as being one of the 
mostjieifect of seiciititio measniiiig instruments. — 
For graduation in univei'sitios, see DniinEKS, Uki- 
VEKSITY. 

Clradiis ■‘id Piirna.ssinii (Eat., ‘a step to 
ParnassiiH ’ ), a diclioiiary of prosody used in making 
Latin and Greek verse. The 
best known is the Latin one hy 
John Carey, LL.D, (1756-1820), 
teacher of the classics and author 
of scliool-hooks, wliich was piih- 
lished ill 1S24. 

Grwoit'i, Magna. See 
MAGN.t GK.'ECI.I,. 

Graf) the tiorman eqnii-alent 
for Count (q.v.). 

Graf, Kaht. IIeinuich, pi-o- 
fossor at T,eips!ig, a disciple of 
iien.s.s. Ilis name is eoimiionly 
attached to the theoi-y of the 
Pentateiieli first formulated in 
1833 hy ileusH, Grafts JJi'l' 
gosc/ik/itlichcH Bkchcr ihs Alien 
'Tcstuimnts (1860) first called 
general attention to the theory 
nlreadv set forth independently 
at Bei'lin hy Leopold George and 
'VlLlhelm Vatke m October 1835. 
In tliat work lie maintained tliat 
as to tlieir ritual legislation the 
middle hoolis of the Pentateiieli 
‘ bore in tlieinselve.s the clearest 
trace, s of their post-exilic author- 
ship,’ The objections offered by 
Kiehm and Niildoke, on the one 
hand, to such a division of the 
Ch'iiiid-sehrift, or ‘ main-, stock,’ 
and the fuller evidence funiished 
liy Hupfokl and Knenen on the 
otlier, led Graf to his later view, 
that the whole of ‘the so-called Griind-sclnift of 
Peiitatenoh’ was vi-ritten after the exile. Tills 
appeared shortly before his death (16Ui July 186!)) 
in pp. 466-477 of Merx’.s Anhiv fiir Erfomeliung 
des Alteii Testaments (vol, i. 1809). Graf wrote 
also De Imnplo Silonensi (1855), Dor Scf/eii Moses 
erldtirt (1857), Der Stamm Simeon (1806), Zur 
Geschiehte des Stemmes Loci (in Mer.x’s Archiv, 
vol. i.). See Pentateitoh. 

Griifeilbcrg, a village in the north-west corner 
of Ausliinn Silesia, 50 miles N. of Olnultz. It is 
celebrated as the spot where the waler-cnro (.see 
Hydeopatiiy) was introduced in 1826 hy Vincenz 
Priessnitz ( 1799-1851 ). It still is visited yearly by 
some 1500 persons. 
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Graffiti (Ral. rji'djjilo, ‘ahcvatcluiig’), ovAVali.- 
SCl’illiliUA'c.s, tlic‘ name yi^'eu to certain cliih-ie.s of 
iimral iiiscriiiUon'i anil drarvinj;'. fonnil at Pompeii, 
Home, and otlier ancient cities in Italy. They are 
generally hcratched, rvith a styhis or similar sliaip 
instminent, or .scrawled, rvitli red chalk oi charcoal, 
on walls, door-posts, and jinrlico-pillars, and seem 
to he the work ot idle sohoolhoys, lonneois, trillei.s, 
and the like ‘do-nothing’ folk; lint some wore 
e.^eented with more sciious intention. Accordingly 
we find that the .snhjeets that oftenest occur arc 
doggeiol versOs, ipiotation.s fioiu the poets, amatory 


AVCnAW\'AilA^ I^AAM 

Tig. 1. — S]teciinen of Graffiti— Hai/c m/ifd ArrihinDtni 
('Aiige is in love aitli Arahionii.s’). 

eFiisions, names wi( h opiirohi ion.s epithets .attached, 
coarse and often ohsceue winds .lud ligiires, rude 
caricatiire.s, enpeeiall,\ of ghulhitnr.s, of nhich lig. 2 
is a specimen, and othei iiistaiices of the thousand 
and odd ways in wliu-li the iniinilses of the lestless 
idler jnonipt him to express his fancies. Anmiigst 
the more .sui ion.s examples thei'O aiu clectimicciing 
adnioiiitious, phu hills, and similar piihlic aiinoniice- 
ments, philosnph'ie apniihthegms, notiees of hon.so- 
hiiht ovenis, time-inhluH of ihinio.slle work, and ex'- 
ehuiiatioiis and senteuceH nf even tragic imimrl. 
These .seiihhliiigs and rude drawings derive impnrt- 
aneo fioin the fact that, like i’am'/i and similar comic 
journals, tliey s'Hvu as ,au adiiiiraiilu inde.x to the 
enrient life 'of the iiuiiple, o.speoially in Pompeii, 
where the grealest iiumhor of them have keen dis- 
covered, WiLlioul them we .slionhl have a far lens 
adequate idea of the street-life of the anoiont 
Homan poo])le. They also throw much liglit upon 

the phraseoloey 
and idiniii of the 
t' e r 11 a 0 u 1 a r 
A" I. snoken towards 

/AyA' A toe eiiil of the Ist 

( conliiry A.ii. in 

'a \ V cities of 

/A/ \ smitherii Italy. 

^ V\ 0 \ 'Three languages, 
l\A \ or rather three 
\ \ alphabets, wore 

lA \ 1 used — Latin, 

A \ iATn \ \ Greek, anil 

y^\Affy^\ \ 1 G.Mcan. Of tlie.se 

\ \ J Latin was nmch 

most com- 

/j/ Vr Yi'i^ inoiily employed. 

/ j .\ 111 Home grujjiti 

11/ I \ have been fonml 

\ on some of the 

— ■' \y great l)uilding.s 

/A s of the .ancient 
Fig, 2.— Gladiator. city, a.s the Palace 

of the Ciesars, 

Nereis Golden House, and toinhs on the Via 
Latina, as well as in the Cataeombs. These last 
consist fur the most part of lists of meie iiaiues, 
pious prayer.s ami wishes, and invocations to tlio 
martyr, s. The lir.st collection of gruffili from 
Pompeii was piihlislied by Hishop Christopher 
'Wordsworth in 1837, and is reprinted in his Min- 
vdlanics (18711). All that have been discoverecl 
and puhlislieil up to the present time are to he 
found ill vol, iv. of Covp. Inscr. Lat. (1871, edited 
by Zangemeistcr under the title Jmeriptmics 
I‘w'icfiiii(v Potnpciance/Tviriihmoiscs, ct Sttibifmic) 
and the supplementary imliimo. The iiisoripitions 
ill the O.scan c’liavacters, of which there are two 
varieties, as there likewise are of both the tlreek 


and the Latin, are not contained in the collections 
just rpimted ; hut they will ho found in Fiorelli’s 
Iiisey. Oscarmn Apogruphii Compare also 

(-larvucci’s (li-ciffiti, dc Pumpei (Palis, 18jG), anil 
Eiloibiirijh Ih’vicn:, Mil. c.\. 

Griilrafli, a town of Hhenish I’liissia, 12 miles 
K. liy H. of Diissi'hhirf, with cotton and iron inann- 
factuics, Ihip. (i'illO. 

Graff hig, a mode of propagation ap|dioable to 
all kiml.s of trees and shrnlis, and eixm licrhneeons 
jihuils uho.se tissues are linn. 'The operation con- 
sists ill the inserting of a hraiich or hud {si'ioii] of 
one tiee into .some part nl aiiotlici tree (.vfoc/.'), so as 
to liriiig about a union nf the two. The practice nf 
giafliiig ks doubtless one ot groat aiitiipiity, and its 
niigiii may in all inoliahility ho tiaccd to a natural 
]iioee.ss which is of fieqnent oi’cnnencc. It has 
liccii observed that, when two hiaiudies of a tiee 
OI br.anches and even the stems of kinihed trees 
glowing closely together oveilap anil toneli each 
otlici, the hark lieeomes woiiinh'd or ahiadcd, and 
the rctiiiniiig juices e.xiidiiig from the iiiptmod 
ve.ssels in the ^Ubin-;iioii (i|.v.) produce giaiiulii- 
tions by which a perfect incorjioialiou of struetme 
is ollecled, mid the parls hceome one. The object 
of giafthig is, lirst. In periietnale and ineroaso the 
stock of vaiii'lies and siih-vaiieties of fruit-trees, 
the innate (jiiiililies of whicli cannot he tiansiniftcil 
with certainty In their piogeny by s(>eds, and which 
wnuld he mole .slowly and less smely multiplied by 
any other artilieial mode of nropagalion ; .secondly, 
to 'increase ami acoiderate tiie Iruilfuliiess of fnii't- 
trees — foi, the elahorated sap being impeded in its 
{le,scoiit at the jniiction of the scion with tlio stock, 
thoproceMs of maturation is thereby promoted, and 
fertility more largely and quickly iiidiieed. Old 
and unfruitful trees, whoso .slems and lonts aie 
vigorous and healthy, may ho rendered fruitful in 
the couisc of two or three years by having their 
tops cut hiiek and re-grafted with scions from a 
fiuitfnl and lieallhy tree. Urafting is also em- 
ployed for tlie pnrpo'so of ilvvardng fruit-trees, while 
at the same time ahnorinally increasing llieir friiit- 
fiilne.ss. This is attained piiitly by the selection nf 
a stock which e.vcrts a restrictive inlliience on (lie 
.scion, and by ihnilile grafting' — i.e. grafting twice 
or ottener at will. Veiy young trees are thus 
lendered proiligi(m,sly fruitful, and arc in demand 
for the ]mr]iosu of jiot cnltnre and planting in 
orcliard-lionscs. 'Tices ihiniaged by wind or ollier- 
wi.se have their injuries reiiaired by giafting, and 
those that are nncijnaliy halanecd may he hrongliL 
to perfect syniinelry by tbn judicious imsertioii of 
scions in the ill-furnished parts. 

Ill grafting it is ]iarticularly to he attended to 
that Dio albiinmiii of the seiim is hroiiglit into con- 
tact with that of the slock, 'The hard wood of the 
one never unites with that of tlie other, icinainiiig 
separate and marking the jilaco of tlie operation 
even in the nhlust troe.s, p'or .scions or grafts, 
jiieces of about si.x to eiglit inches lung are generally 
taken from the shoots of the ]nevioiis summer, witli 
.several buds ; hut portions nf shoots of two yeans old 
arc sometimes .sneees.sfiilly oiniiloyed. 'The lime 
for grafting is in .spring, ii's soon as I lie sap begins 
to appear. 'Tlie scion .should, if jio.ssihle, ho Laken 
from a healthy and fruitful tree, hut sciiiii.s from 
tlie extrcinities nf lateral brandies are more likely to 
become .spooilily fruitful than tlio, so from the upper- 
mnst liranohes, where growth is most vigorous. 
The .scion .should be kejit for a few days before 
grafting, so that the stock may ratlier exceed it, 
not only in vigour, but in the progress of its 
spring growth; and fur this pnrjio.se it may be 
idiiced in tlie ground, in a rather dry soil, .slioliered 
from tlic direct rays of the sun. 'iicions may be 
kepitfoi' some time, and easily carried to a distance, 
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Fig. 1.— Cleft-araftiii^ 



by btickiiiii tlieir lowei eiul inb) a putato or iiioi'it 
or elliy. The cud alujiild alwiiys be freslily 
cut offi wlieu tliQ &ciuu is to be used, 'i'liere aie 
\ ariouh inodc.s of f;raftiii". 

(fio- 1) is 
very eoiiiiiionly piaetRed 
wiieu tlie .stock is ^'ely eon- 
sidiu'alily tliickor than tlie 
scion, 'i’lie stock, beiii" cut 
over, is cleft down, and tlie 
guift, out into tbe aliajic of 
a wedge at its loMci cud by 
a .shar]i thin knife, is in- 
.sorted into tlio cleft. Tliis 
mode of nraftingis jiarticii- 
laily apidicable to braiicbch 
of large tiees, when the inli eduction of anew vaiioty 
of fiiiit or iiiei'cased fruitfiilncss ia songlit. — L'ruwii- 
ijraJtiiiij is used for .still thicker stocks, Mhicli aie 
cut across, and t.licii cleft ihnvn by two elcfis 
cuissing one anothei' al light angles, two .seiou.s 
being iiiserteil close to the liark in each cleft ; or 
no cleft at all is niiule, and any desiicd niiiii- 
ber of .seioiis obliquely cut awjiy on one side 
are siiiiply inserted 
between the bark and 
Hood of the .stock, the 
oiicratioii in this ease 
being deferred till llie 
liark roadil.i’ (laits from 
the wood. Ill this kind 
of grafting a longi- 
tudinal slit, ill the bark 
of tlie slock, opiMisite 
to each graft, is ad- 
vantaguuus. — 'I'niu/itc- 
i/rriftiiiff (lig. 2) is the 
inode most eoinmoiily 
praeti.sod for young 
ti'ce.s ill luiiseiies. Fnr 
llii.s it is neeos.sary 
that tlie stock and the 
scion sliimld be of not 
very 1 1 ill'eren t tliickness. 

A slit or a very narrow angular incision is made 
in the centre of tlie stock downwards, and a 
siiiiiliiv one in the scion upwards, both having 
been lirst cut obliquely at corresponding angles; 
and, the tongue llms made in tlie scion lioliig 
inserted into tlie incision in the stock, they are 
fiisteiied very closely and tlioroiigldy togetlior. In 
mtdiUe-tjritftinij tlie end of tlie slock is cut into 
tlie form of a wedge, and tlie scion is afli.ved to 
it, tbe base of the .scion having lieoii cut or slit np 
for the pui'pose.— A/mnAfe/'-ymyii'n//, used cbie/ly for 
oiiiaiueiital trees, is iicrformed' hy eutliiig oliliqnely, 
and tlion oiitting across a small part at toji of the 
stock, so as to form a slioiilder, the scion being cut 
to lit it. — l’cg-(jriiflin</, not now iimcli in use, is 
aecoinpli.shod hy nnildng the end of tlie .scion into 
a peg', and boiiiig the top of tlie stock to rceoive 
it. 

Wliieliever of tliuse modes of grafting is adopted 
llie graft must ho fastened in its place by tying, 
for wliioli imrpiise a strand of bast-imittiiig i» 
coiiiiiioiily used. 'J'he access of air is fiiitlior pre- 
vented by means of clay, ivliicli lias been worked 
np with a little chopped hay, horse or coiv dung, 
and water, and which is apjdied to tlia place of 
junction so as to form a hall, tapering both upwanks 
and downwards. In France a coiiipositioii of 28 
parts black pitch, 28 Burgundy pilch, 10 yellow 
wn.v, 14 tallow, and 14 sifted ’ asnes is generally 
used instead of clay. The progress of the buds 
shows the union of the graft aiid stock, bnt it is 
not generally safe to remove the clay in Ie.s.s than 
three months; and the ligature.s, although tlien 
loosened, are allowed to remain for .some time I 


Fig. 2. 

It, tuiiguc-giaftiiig ; i), du. willi 
liHiitim.' .vpplicil ; r, do, ivitli 
cluy iiiniliud. 


loiigei. From .some kinds of fruit-tiees fruit is 
often obtained in the secoini year after grafting. 

JJiidding (q. v.j is in piinciple tlie same ns graft- 
ing ; and Jliitc-ijrdJttnij is a kind of budding in 
wliieli a ling of liaik with one or iiioie buds is 
used instead of a single hud, and, a stock of 
.siinikir tliickness having been cut over, a corro- 
spoiidiiig ling of bark is lemoved, and the foreign 
one siilrstitiited. This is comimiuly peiformed in 
silling, wlieii tlie hark pails iciidily, and is one of 
the surest modes of gvafliiig. — [nanhiiiy oi yrujt- 
imj hy ayiivuiich, in wdiieli tbe scion is not eiit 
oil from its paiuiit stem until it is united to the 
new .stock, F priicliscd cbiclly in tlio case of .some 
valuable .sbnibs keid in pots, iiiMhicli success by 
the oidinai.v methods is veiy iloiihtful. 

An elVeet is produced hy the stock on the scion 
which it nmiiislies iiiuilogoiis to that of a cli.ange 
of soil ; much of tlie vigour of a strong healthy 
stock is also coniiiiunicated to a .scion taken even 
from an aged tree, Tlieic is, moieover, in .some 
degiec, an liillueiice of the elahoiated sap desceiiil- 
iiig from the .scion on tlie stock which .sniqiints it. 
An impoitaiit paiL of the jiuictical skill of the 
gardener or iiiiiserymaii consists in the selection of 
the ]iroper kinds of stocks for difl'eieiit spucie.s mid 
vaiieties of fruit tiees. The stock and scion, how- 
ever, must not he of .species o.vlvemely dissimilar. 
No eiedit is duo to the statements of ancient 
aiithois alimit vinos- grafted on lig-tieos, apples on 
planes, &c., the semldaiice of which can only have 
iieeii bioiiglit about by .some delusive artilice ; for 
all attempts at gratting fail except among plants of 
the same genus, or at least of tlie same natural 
family. 

Ilei'baeeoiis plants with linn stems, as dahlias, 
are .sometimes giafled. Some kinds of idaiits, of 
.small sire, in jiots, are plaecd in moist liotlioiiscs 
or hotbeds, under hell-gfasscs, wliilst the juiietioii 
of the scion and stock is going on, which in these 
cimiimstances takes place lery surely niul very 
expeditionsly. lint an accnimilatioii of too iiinch 
moisluvu iiiider the bell-glass iiiust be giiauled 
against. 

(xVaftoii, a rising town of Now Hontli Wales, 
350 miles NE. of Sydney, situated on both sides 
of the Clarence River, and 45 miles from the sea. 
The river is navigalde, and there is cousideiiihle 
slii]iping tiade witli tiydne.y. Thu rich agricnltiiral 
land in the iieiglibouiliood yields sugar, tobacco, 
ike., and gold, silver, coal, and copper are also 
found. Pop. (1881) North Grafton, 3207; South 
Glutton, 038; total, 3B03. 

Grafton, Auuu.stus Hexhv Fitzuoy, Duke 
OF, statesman, a descendant of Charles II., was 
born 1st Outober 1735, and in 1757 succeeded Ida 
grandfatlier, the second duke (.see Gh.vuLES 11.). 
Tie lirst came to the front in political life in 1763 in 
the oppixsilioii to Bute, and in July 1705 he took 
olRce as Seeretaiy of State under Itockiiigliani, but 
rcRigricd in the following May. Two niontlis later 
Pitt became premier and Earl of Cliathain, iiiaking 
Grafton First Lord of the Treasury ; but in coiise- 
qneuco of Cliathain’s continued illness Grafton was 
eoiiipelled to take upon his own .slioiilders the ro- 
.spousible duties of lieiul of the government from 
Bepteniber 1707. He resigned in 1770, accepted 
tbe oHico of Lord Privy Beal under Lord North in 
1771, and lilled it until November 1775. Wlieii tlio 
new Kookingliam iiiiiiistry wa.s formed in Mareli 
1782 Grafton took bis old post as Lord Privy Seal, 
but resigned oMce tliirteeii months later. He died 
at Euston Hall, Suffolk, 14th March 1811. In- 
dolent, vacillating, somewhat obstinate in Ids 
political life, and openly immoral in his private 
life, Grafton wa.s tlie target at wliich Junius (q.v, ) 
.shot some of lii.s sharpest invective.?. 
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G-ragliano, a town of Italy, 20 miles, Ijy rail 
SE, of Naples,, with inamilacturos, of wine anil 
macaroni. Top. 8(311. 

Grahailli the name of an illustnmi.s Scottish 
family of Anylo-Nmman oii"in, wlio .settleil in 
iScotlaml during the 12th century. A Sir William 
tie Graniie I’eceivod from David 1. the laiiths of Aher- 
corn ami Dalkeith, ami e.xtensive fii’ante of e.states 
were maile to hi.s (le.scemlaub.s hy A'illiani the Dion, 
Ale.vamlev II. ami 111., anti by ICi)it> lloberl llrnce. 
One of their chiefs, Sir John tie Graham of Duutlall', 
was the hosoin fiientl of the jssitriot M'allace, and 
was, killed at tlie battle of Ealkiik, .Inly 22, 1298. 
From the war of indejicmleucc downwards the 
Grahams have taken a prominent part in the puhlic, 
niid especially in the warlike, all'air.s of tlie country. 
Patrick Graham of Kincariline wa.s niatle a peer in 
1451 tinder the title of Lord Graham. Hi.s grand- 
son was created Earl of Monti'o.so hj' James llh 
{1504-5), and fell with hi.s .soveieigii at the battle of 
Floddeii. The third earl twice iieltl the odice of 
High Treasuier of ScoLlanil, and was a])j)ointed 
Loid Chancellor in 1599. On resigning that ollieo 
he was appointed Viceroy of Scotland for life. Ills 
giautlson, the lifth earl ami lirst Maniuis of Won- 
tro&e, is the glmy of the House of Graham (.see MoN- 
TUO.SE). Ills eldest .surviving son, who was horn in 
1031 and died in l(i!)9, was lennod the ‘ Gooil Mar- 
quis.’ IIu was pocuUiuly amiahlo in his disposition, 
and delighted in the <iuiut and peace tif private life. 
The ftuu'lli marquis was apjioiiitetl High Admiral of 
iScnthind in 1700 and J’resideiit of the Council in 
1700. lie M'as a (irm .supporter of the union between 
England and iScotland, and wa.s oreatetl Duke of 
Montrose in 1707. He lield the ollico of Keeper of 
the Privy Seal under CJuoun Anne (1709-13), wa.s 
appointed Secretary of State for Scotland by Georgo 
I. m 1717, and a second time Keeper of the Great 
Seal in Scotland. He was Cliaiicollor of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and died in 1742. His giandsou, tlie 
third duke, lield in sueee.Shion, under the ministry of 
\Villiam Pitt, tlie olliees of one of the Lords of tlie 
Treasury, Paymaster of the Eoroes, one of the Com- 
niissiuiiers of the Indian Board, Mastei of the Horse, 
Lord Justice-general of Scotlaiul, Preshleiit of the 
Hoard of Tiade, and Joint Paymaster of the Forces. 
Ho was also, like his father, Cliaiicollor of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and Lord-lieutenant of the comitie.s 
of Stirling and Dnmharton, in which lie had great 
iiilluonce. ‘Few individuals,’ say.s Sir Nathaniel 
Wra.vall, ‘ liuwever distiugiiislied hy birth, talents, 
parliamentary interest, or public services, Jiave 
attained to more splendid einployiiieiits, or have 
arrived at gi eater honouis.’ He died in 183(3. The 
fourth duke was Lord Steward of the Htmseliolil, 
Chancellor of tlie Duchy of Lancaster, and Post- 
master-general. He died in 1874. The family 
hononr.s and estates were then inherited by his third 
and only surviving son, tlie lifth tlulce. It is note- 
worthy that the title of tlie family is not taken 
from the town of Montrose, hut from their hereditary 
estate of ‘Auld Montrose,’ which David Gvahaui 
received from Robert Bruce in exchange fur the 
lands of Cardros.s in Duiiihartonshire. — The 
Grahams of Fintry, Duntrune, Inchhvakie, Esk, 
Menteith, Netherhy, and Norton Conyers are 
minor branohe.s of the family. See Dr Jaiiiea Tay- 
lor’s Orcal llisturk Fumilks of iSBotkiiid (1887). 

Clraliaui, Dougal, the literary bellman of 
Glasgow, was horn in the village of Raploch, near 
Stirling, about 1724. He was a liunchhack, and 
from an early age lahonred irregularly as a farm- 
servant. He followed Prince Charlie’s army on its 
southern march to Derby, apparently as a kind of 
sutler, and made his way home soon after tlie dis- 
aster at Culloden. Five months later he had his 
metrical narrative ready, which, grotesque and 


pitiful doggerel as it is, bus no moan value ns a 
record of the fresii uhsovvations of an lione.st and 
not uninlellmeut eye-witness. ,Soou after this lie 
took U]! his abode iu Glasgow, whore his ready wit 
soon maile him somutliiiig of a public chavaoter, 
hut he still plied Ids calling as a prosperous ehap- 
iiiiin nr pedlar. Here also lie made liimself the 
poetical chronicler of passing event.s, and wiole 
many of the cliuii-books which he sold, and wliich 
qiiieidy became exlraortliniiiily popular. Pie was 
appointed ‘ .skellat ’ bcllniau ( for ordinary announce- 
ments) of the city, not earliei than 1770; hiit 
there is no mentiou of his name in the town- 
council records. He died 20th July 1779. Many of 
his raiiihliiig liallatis and prose clinji-books were 
anonymous, and are now iiiqiossilde to trace; of 
the former tlie liest known are John IliclaudmcDi'i, 
llcmurhs on (ilitscjow and 'I'!i>->iiini>pil,c. Ilis num- 
erous prose cliap-liookH are both humorous and 
good-lmiuouYCtl, but uevcv touch tlie region of the 
literary, and aio umreover tlisligurcd hy a constant 
eoarsenesa and hy occasional grtissiicss of ohsccuity 
which admit of no extenuation. 

The most iio]iiilar were '£he iVlwlc I^i'OCBcdiiigs of 
Joi'kci/ null Mani/!/, J'udiln from Cork, Lolhiun Tom, The 
J/htvri/ of John Cheap the Chapman, the Comical and 
Witlii Joies of John Falkirk the Mcrrii Pijier, Leper the 
Tailor, John Falkirl'i, CarU'hes, Comical Ilistory of 
titmjile John and his Tmlvc Misfortunes, luicl Ueorye 
Luehamin, Loth Scott and Jlntlionvcll mount to havo 
edited boiiio of Dongal Grnlmm'H tyurk. Thii was finally 
done iu a ooliiplote edition in two haiidsuiiie vohuiitis by 
George MacGregor (Glu.sgow, 1883), 

Grtiham, Hut Jamus Bonmcj' Geouge, Eng- 
lish state.smaii, was horn at Netherhy, in Cumber- 
land, June I, 1792, and eilucated at fVo.stiiiinster 
and tjucoiis College, ( 'ainbridge. As private 
secretary to the British mini.ster in Sicily in 
1813, he liatl a hand in the negotiations ivitli 
b [unit at Naples. After his return for Carlisle as 
a IVliig in 182(3 he hecaine a waun snp])ortBr of 
Catholic eiiiancijiation anti a zealou.s ailvoeato of 
the Reform Hill. Earl Giey thereupon oll'erutl him, 
in 1830, the post of Fiist Lord of tlie Admiralty, 
witli a scat in the caiiinet. Hut in 1834 he secoded 
from the govunimoiit, ilisagrueing svitli his col- 
leagues on the ajipvoju’iation clause of the Iiisli 
Church Tempomlities Act ; and, going over to the 
Coiiservative.s, became in 1841 Homo Secretary 
under Sir Robert Peel. In 1844 he issnetl a war- 
rant for opening the letters of Mazzini, and caused 
the iiiformaliou thus obtained to ho coiinminicated 
to the Austrian minister, an act by which the min- 
istry, aiitl Graliain in partieular, iiiciii-red great 
obloquy. He also eiicunnleretl great tlispleasuie 
north of the Tweed hy his higli-liamletl mofcliotl of 
dealing witli the .Scottish Church during tlie 
tronhles wliicli ended in the DisriipLion and the 
formation of tlie Free Church. He gave Peel warm 
support iu carrying the Corn Law Repeal Bill, and 
resigned ollice (184(3) witli ills oliief as soon as that 
measure was cavried. On the death of Peel in 1830 
ho hceauio leader of the Peclite party in the Lower 
PI oust', and in Deoeiuher 1852 took ollico in the 
Coalitioiv Ministry as P’irst Lord of the Admiralty. 
He lutired from oflicial life in February 1855, and 
died at Netherhy, October 20, 18(31. .See Life hy 
Tiin-cii.s (2 vols. 1863) and hy Lonsdale (1868). 

Ciraliam, John, Visoount Dundhu, was the 
elder son of Kir Williaui Graham of Claverliouse, 
in Forfarshire. His birth is placed with more like- 
lihooil ill 1649 than in 1643, for ho did not matricu- 
late at St AndreiViS till liehniary 1665. After 
three years there, then four perhaps -soldiering 
under Turenne, in 1672 lie enteretl the Duteli 
service as cornet in the Prince of Orange’, s lioivse- 
guarths. In 1674 at the battle of Soneil he ,“aved 
(according to the Grcmicid) ’William’s life; in 1677 
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lie vetvivned to yootlaud, and next year leeeived 
a commi&sion as lieutenant in a ti-oop of home 
commanded by his cousin, the tliird Slarquis of 
Montrose. At this time the government of (Jhailes 
II. rva^ enf;aged in its in.sane attciiijit to foiee 
Episcoiiacy upon the people of Scotland. A system 
of lines and military coercion iras carried on 
against all nonconfm mists; conventicles and lield- 
pi'oacliings were prohibited ; penalties were in- 
Jlicted on all who even haihoured tlie reensants; 
and the nation lay at tlio mercy of informers. 
Maddened by oppres.sion, and lired by a lierce zeal 
for the Covenant, the western peasantry Hew 
to arms ; Init their efforts were irregular and 
detached, and each successive failure only •'V^gra- 
vated their sull'erings. Many weie executed ; the 
gaols M'ore crou’ded u'ith iirisoner.s ; and those 
who fled were outlawed, and their projierty coirfls- 
catei-l. In this miserahln .service Claverhouse, now 
.sheritf-depute of Dumfrie&.shire, was eiiijiloyed. At 
Ilrumclog, on Sunday, 1st June 1S79, he cncomr 
tered an armed body of Covenanters, but was 
defeated, some forty of his troopers being slain, 
and himself forced to flee from the lield. Three 
weeks later, at Botliwell Brig, he served as a 
simple captain of cavalry. These are the only 
ail’air.s that can even by courto.sy bo called battle.s 
in wliicli Claverhouse was engaged in Scotlaird 
previous to James 11. 's abilieabion. They dis- 
played no yenoralslnp. In detecting and hunting 
down the Covenantcis he evinced the utmost 
activity ; still, he bad iiotlung whatever to do with 
the Wigtown nmrtyriloins, anil if he caused shoot 
John Brown, the ‘Christian Carrier,’ it was after 
iindiug of arms and refusal to take the oath of 
abjuration. He rose to the rank of colonel, anri 
iii'lUSU became slierilF of Wigtownshire, in IflHJ 
was sworn a privy-councillor, in lUyl got a gift 
of the Foi'fiirsliii'e estate of Rudliope, and wa.s 
made con, stable of Dundee. That same year he 
married Lady Jean Coclirane, the daughter of a 
Whig house, who boro liim one short-lived sou, 
and who afterwards wediled the Viscount of Kil- 
.syth. In November 1088, on Ills march up to 
London to stem the Revolution, ClavcrUou.se was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Dundee ; four 
immtlLS later lie rode with fifty trooper's out of 
Edinburgh, and, lieing joined by the Jaoohite elans 
and tlnee hundred Irish, raised the stanJarcl for 
King James against William and Mary. After 
various rapid moveiuents iu the north. Ire seized 
Blair Castle, the key of the Highlands; and 
General Mackay, commanding the I'oveinmeiit 
force.s, marched against Iiiin from Edinhnrgh. On 
the evening of 37th J nly 1689 the tu'o armies met 
at the head of the Pas.s of Killicciankie. Maokay’s 
force was between 3000 and 4000 ; Dundee's only 
2000. Two minutes decided the contest; before 
the wild rush of the clansmen the redcoats 
wavered, broke, and ran like sheep. Their loss 
was 2000, the victors’ 900 only; but one of the 
900 was Ian Dhu nan Oath (or ‘ Black John of the 
Battles’), a,s the Highlanders called Dundee. A 
mnaket-ball struck liim as he was waving on his 
men, and he sank from his saddle into the arms of 
a soldier named Johnstone. ‘ How goes the day ?’ 
murmured Dundee. ‘Well for King James,’ said 
Johnstone, ‘hut I am sorry for your inrilship.’ ‘If 
it is well for him,’ was the dying man’s answer, ‘ it 
matters the less for me.’ Wrapped in trvo jflaids, 
his body was borne to Blair Ca.stle; and in Die 
clinroh of Old Blair they buried him, where iu 1889 
the Duke of Athole placed a tablet to his n^emoI■J^ 
‘Bloody Claverse,’ ‘Bonnie Dundee’ — the two 
names illustrate the opposite feeling.s home towanls 
one whom the malice of foes anti the favour of 
friends have invested with a factitious interest. 
He was neither tlie devil incarnate tliat legend 


and Lijul Macaulay have painted Iniii, nor ilie 17tli. 
centnrj’ Havelock of Aj-toun, Na]jier, atid Paget, 
True, Wodrow himself admits that ‘ tlio Hell- 
wicked-witted, hloodthirsty Graham of Claver- 
house hated to sjteud his time with wine and 
women;' Lochiel's biographer records liow he never 
was heard to .swear, and how, ‘ )ie.side.s family 
worship, performed regularly evening and morning 
in his house, he letired to liis closet at certain 
hours, and employed himself in that duty.’ But, 
then, we have Claveiiiou.se’s own adnussioii (1679) ; 
‘ III any service I have been in I never inquired 
faitlier iu the laws than the orders of my superior 
oflicers ’ — an ailmission that accuses whilst exeus- 
iiig, and that is applicable to bis whole career. 
Bonnie at least he was in oulwanl foiin, with 
the ‘long dark curled looks,’ and the ‘melancholy 
haughty conutenance,’ which we know by his por- 
traits ami b 3 ' Scott's matchless description. 

The letter purjiorting to he written to James II. by 
Dundee after lie had got his ileath-wouud, and first puh- 
lislied in Macjiheraou’s Orifjinul Papcvi, (1775), is almost 
certainly a forgery, though not Maephersou's. The 
(JruMcitl is a long but uiiBiii.shed I ,atin epic hy James 
riiilip of Aliiierieclose (c. lOfiG-lTlH ), one of llundcc's 
followers. lyrittcn in 1(191, it was first edited hy the 
Eev, A. D. Murdoch for the Scottish History Society 
(1888). Jlai'k Napier's Memorials and Litters of Dundee 
( 3 vols. 1859-63) is perhaps the worst life in tlio language, 
still welt worth silting. See also Aytoun’s Laijs of Iht 
HeoUiih Cavaliers (1849) ; Payot’s Paradoxes and Puzzles 
(1874); Claverhouse, by Mowbray Morris ('Engli.sh 
iVorthies’ series, 1887); and Clavers, the Despot's 
Chamj>ioii, hy *a 8outhoin’ (1889). 

44i’alitiiii, Thomas, a ficottish chemist, was 
lioru in Glasgow, 21st December 1803, Having 
studied at Glasgow and Ediulmrgli, be became in 
1830 i(rofe.s.sor of Chemistry in his native city, 
and in 1837 he accepted the corresponding oliair at 
I University College, London, In 1835 he was 
appointed Master of tlie Mint, and resigned ins 
profe.ssor,sliip. He died in London, 16th Soptemhev 
1869. His name is most clo-sely associated with 
the subject of tlie molecnlar dillnsion of gase.s, his 
rescarclies in connection witii wliicli led liim to 
formulato tlie law ‘ that the diffusion rate of gases 
is invcr-sely a-s the square root of their density.' 
Amongst his important memciis on chemistry we 
may mention the following : ‘ Ahsorptioii of Gases 
hy Liquids ; ’ ‘Ahsorptioii of Vapours hy Liquids; ’ 

‘ Law of Difl'usion of Gases ; ’ ‘ Kesearclies on tlio 
Ar-seniates, Pliosphate.s, and Modifications of Piios- 
pUoric Acirl ; ’ ‘ Motion of Gases, their Effusion and 
Transpiration ; ' ‘ Dilfusiou of Liquids ; ’ ‘ Liquid 
Diffu.sioii ajiplied to Analysi.s;’ ‘Liquid Trans- 
piration iu Relation to Chemical Coinpo.sition ; ’ and 
‘Molecular Mobility of Gases.’ These were coii- 
trihuted to various sciontilic journals, and were 
collected in 1876. His excellent Elements oj Chew- 
iitn/ appeared in 1837. See Li/e and iVorks of 
Grei/unn, hy Dr R. Angus Smith (Glasgow, 
1884). 

Crraliaiii, Thomas. See Lynedocii (Lohd), 

drilliaino, James, author of The Snbhath, was 
horn at Glasgow, April 22, 1763. The son of a 
prosperous lawyer, he went in 1784 to Edinburgh to 
study law, and, after qualifying as a writer to the 
Signet, was admitted as an advocate in 1795. 
Finding law uncongenial, at forty-four he took 
ordem, and was successively curate of SMpton in 
Gloucestershire aud of Sodgelleld in the county of 
Durham. Ill-health compelled him to return to 
Scotland, where soon after he died, September 14, 
1811. Gi-aliame’s poetical works include Mary, 
Queen of Scots, a dramatic poem (1801 ) ; The Sui- 
6affi( 1804); British Georyics [l&Oi) •, The Birds of 
Scotland ( 1806) ; and Poems on the AhoKtion of the 
Slave-trcede Hia fame re.sts securely on Ms 
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blank-ver&e poem, The. Saljkdh. IC falls far shorti 
of (JoM'pei-’a vigour, \'ariuty, aud real genius, but iii 
its tender dev'otional feeling and occasional felicity 
in dc-sciibiiig quiet Scottisli scenery it is not iin- 
wortliy of tliat master, wliuin lie leseialjlcd fnrtlier 
in tlie reliving ainialiility of Ids character. 

Graham’s Laiul, an island of the Antarctic 
Ocean, discovered by Biscoe in IS32, lies lietween 
6.5° and 67“ S. lat. In front, tunuiuls the north, 
are a number of islets, called iji.scoc’s Chain. 

GraliaillStOWll, the capital of the eastern pro- 
vince of Gape Colony, stands no.ar the centre of 
the maritime division of Albany, 172,3 feet above 
•sea-level. By rail it ig 100 miles NK. of Port 
Jilizabetli, and -13 NIV. of Port Alfroil. It is the 
seat of tivo bishops — Anglican aud iionian Catho- 
lic ; and in its Anglican cathedral is a moniinieiit 
to Colonel Graliain, after whom the city is named. 
Leather is mamifactnred, and among the institu- 
tion.s of the place are its innseuni, Bb Andrcw'.s 
College, a inihlic library, a genor.al hospital, and 
large' harracks. Pop. (1875) 61)03; (1,389) 10,000 
(7000 white, aud 3000 coloured natives). 

Crrnliaill.8lowil, New Zealand, tiuo Tii.vmrs. 

Graiaii AIp.s. ,See Ali'.s. 

Grail, LiiOENJj ot' the Holy (etymology nn- 
eeitain). The siielling vaiies eon.sklerahly in the 
oldest ta.xls from i/rcutl to i/n'aun. A ve.sscl of 
some kind is ohvii'msly intended, ami deiivation 
has been ,gnggo.sted from the Low Lat. gnuldlis or 
('a shallow vos.ser), which appe,ar.s .also 
in the forms gr(tMth\ (jruuMlo, y/Yo-jofo, and Old Fr. 
gncMln or gmMln. See Dueange-Favre, Gloss. Med. 
cl Inf. Lat., under ‘Griisala.’ This etymology is 
supported by the tetiinony of lloliuaiidus (c. 120i), 

‘ gradalis di'eitur gullioe seutella, lata et a)i(|uautu- 
liim profiuula, in qiia dapes solent ai>poni, etdicitur 
iionune graal.' Dio/, Etyniol. Worfcrbuch, 601, 
suggests a last crutulis from cnitus, the Low laitin 
form of o’Utor, as the original of the ahovu-cited 
forms, Other etymologies have been suggested, 
but all are worthless. 

ChrcHolorjicul Arrangement of the Grail 
Renuinees.—{a) Chrestien’s portion of tlio Conte 
du Gnial, ciVoa 1190; (6) Gautier do Douleus’ coii- 
tiuuation of name, eirea 1195 in one form, with 
e.\pan,sions circa 1200; (o) llobert do Boi'rou’.s 
poem, 1200-10 ; (d) Queste del fclaiut Gnuil, about 
the .same date ; (o) Grand ,St Graal, only known in 
a retlaetion of circa 1230-50, hut extant in a Ie.sa 
extended form prior to 120-1 ; (f) Wolfram voii 
Esohenhaeh’.g Par/ival, cfwt 1210 ; (g, A) continua- 
tion of Conte dll Graal by hrauessier and Gerbert, 
circa 1220-30; (f) the prose I’ereeval le Gallois, 
circa 1225; (/j) prose continuatiou of Ilidjert de Ilor- 
ron’s poem known as the Didot Perceval, circa 1230- 
SO ; (/!) Heiurioh von deni Tilrliii’s Diu Krone, 
prior to 1250. Person.age,s and part of the subject- 
matter of the G-rail romances also appear in ( ns) 
the (Mahiuogi of Perediii' ah Evraw and («) the 
alliterative metrical rnmaiice Sir Perceval. Both 
those last are in 14th-10Ui century MBS., hut are 
certainly older, though posterior in their present 
form to Uhrestieii, whom both liavc used. 

Suhjcct-matter of the limnances . — The legend 
consists of two portions : a Quest relating ( 1 ) how 
I’ovceval comes to the castle of the Fisher King, 
sees the Grail, fails to ask concerning it, is re- 
proved, has to wander many yeaivs, eoiues a .second 
and third time to Grail Castle, makes whole a 
broken sword or slays the enemy of the Fi-sher King, 
is hailed by tire latter ,as hi,g nephew, ami sneceeds 
liim in his kingship (a, b, f r/, h ), or releases him at 
once from siipematiirally prolonged life (k) or from 
the unohantment of death in life [1) (the .same inci- 
dents as in a, f g, h reappear in part in m, but 
the Grail is replaced by a iiend in a dish); (2) 


lioiv Galahad, Perceval, aud Hors alone of Aithur’s 
knights succeed in beholding the Grail, follow it 
to the oast, ndiero Galahad and Poieeval die, hut 
Bor.s retunm to Arthur’s eomt (d, o)— and an Eaily 
History relating how the Grail u'as given by Cluisb 
to Jo.seph of Ariinathea (c. d, c, g, h, k), and how it 
came to finglaml either in the charge of Brons, 
Joseph’s hrother-in-hiw (c, L), or of Jo,seplie, 
•Josepdi’s sou {d, e). In all the.se vei.sions the Grail 
is a cup or vesssel, and in the Early Ilistoiy forms it 
is the cup n.sed lir,sb by Christ at the Last Bup]iei', 
.secondly by Jo.seiih to collect the blood ^^'hieh 
flowed from Chii.st’s wounds as ho hung upon, or 
after his body was descended from, thecios.s. hi 
(/) Wolfram an entiridy dlH'creut account is found : 
the Grail is a precious stone, fallen from lieaven, 
luid given in charge to Titurel and his dynasty the 
Giail kings. 

Hut arc aud Properties of the Grail. — In the (^uest 
romancea, the oldest ])ortion of the cycle, and 
notably in the Conte dn Ginal, the Grail is simply a 
miraculous food-iiroducing vessel. With a broken 
sword wliioluuily tlie destined hero can make whole, 
.and a lance which droiis blood, it i.s simply one of 
tinee talisimiiis, and its importauce in the eimduct 
of the story is not greater than their.s. The Chris- 
tianisatioii of the legend hronglit about a jirofuuiul 
change in the conoeption of the Giail. This change 
is only fully manifest in Holierb de Bovron, ndicie 
the propertie.a of the Grail are exclusively spiutmd : 
it seiiaratos the iJiiro from the impure, and give,s 
to the former as full and sn'out solace as their 
heart could long for, In the other Karly Ilistoiy 
forma, mul in those later Quest vei.siona which 
have been aH'ucled by the Early Hi.sloi'y, tlie Grail 
retains its material side by side with ris .spiritual 
properties, oi’on where, as in the ease of d, e, 
and /(, these ver.Miou.s aio written in a inyalical 
ami theological spirit, h’rom (d) Que.stu we leain 
that the Grail strikes with ilumhnoss tliose to 
whom it appears. In Wolfram (,/') the spirit is 
likewise mystical and theological, lint of course the 
savramuntal nature of the Grail, so piimiinent in 
those romauees which ideutify it with the Last 
Supper cup, is wanting, hence the symliolism is on 
dilVoieiit lines. Hero too, liowover, the niateriid 
properties of the Grail are as strongly iiisisleduiioii 
as the spiritual ones. 

Hypothetical Development of the Lrgiuid. — Tlie 
Grail is originally a portion of the gear of old 
Celtic divinities, nmro especially of the god of the 
underworld, whose name among' the ( lymry was 
Bran. Nnmerou.s Celtic sagas, as well as existing 
Celtic folk-lales. tell of a liovo wlio ionriieys to the 
laud of shades and brings haek Inlismans, proniiimiit 
amoiig-st Uieni the inuxliaiisiihle vc.s.sel of iilcnty 
and rejuvenation. At an early period this tale got 
iiiLxcd up with a I’urediir saga, in which the hero, 
to avenge a kinsman, liad to seek for a nuigio 
lance and .sword. The result of the fusion may he 
traced iii the forms which underlie the Mahinogi of 
Feredur, the Conte du Graal, and the metrical 
Sir Feicoviil. Feredur thus came in contact with 
Br.an, ioi-il of the uiuler-tvorld, wlio was ideiiti- 
lied with Bran the Blo,«sed, whom later Welsh 
tradiUoii made the hero of a eouvevsioii of Britain 
story. This Bran is the Brous of the Josvjih of 
Ariinathea Icg'ciid, and by this means the old 
Celtic heathen vessel uf iiieroaso and youth came 
into conucelion with tlie follower of Christ, who 
was at an early date a favourite legoiulavy figure 
nil British soil, the Evaiigoliuiii Nieodomi which 
relates his legend having been widely known tliere 
at a time when contiiioiital literature is altogether 
silent regarding it, Tlie Cliristianisation of the 
Celtic saga had probably hogun before Clirestien, 
though only to a very slight oxtoiil. It was 
fully carried out liy men who ivrote after, and in 
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opposition to liiiii, and who wished to make the 
story a yeliicle lor moral and religions tuadrin};. 
Robert de Boiron alone worked out Lire conception 
in a fairly consistent iray j in tlie other tlieolojjica] 
romance-writeis— u.g. tire autliorh of the Qneste, 
of the Grand St Graal, and Gerbert — the Graalis 
at least as nnich heathen as Christian. Tii these 
romances the tendency is rather niora,l than dog- 
matic; they ai’e in the main jjfloriiicatioii.s_ of 
asceticism, and in e'.pecial of physical chastity. 
This latter idea, almost foreifrii to the earlier- 
works of the cycle, is nrost fully worked out in 
the (^iieste, a new hero, Galahad, heing especially 
created to typify the virtue of virginity. The 
Qiieste rvas one of the roirrauce.s used by Malory in 
his Morte Rarthirr ; heirce the Galahad stor-y has 
had a great and abiding iitlluence npoii English 
literatrrre tlirongh Temrysoir and others. Wolfram 
von Esclreuhaclt, like Robert de Borron rutd the 
arrtiror of the Queste, reoeir'ed the story from 
Chrestien, arrd, like them, was dts.satislieil with 
the latter’s truatnierrt of it. He, however, has 
worked ont a religious and ethical ideal of a far 
nobler and truer kind than that found in the 
Qire.ste. His eonceptiou is basal, not upon chastity, 
but upon charity, arrd the Grail beconres with hinr 
a symbol, not of ascetic loitgiiig ami its irnearthly 
reward, hut of huntan strir ing aird huiiran love iii 
their noblest nranifeatation. 

Evidence in support of the foregoiitg contentions, 
together with full summaries of the loinauces them- 
selves, anil hibliograpliy and analysis of the inves- 
tigations of iireviotts studeirts, will ho found in the 
« titer’s atiiditiH an the Lerjoud of the JIoli/ Grcdl, 
with cupeeiiU h’ejoreiii'o to the Hijputhciin of Us 
Cclt!aOriqiii(\Mu\. 1888). Compare also M. Gaston 
Paris’s ai\nrirahh> general account of the Arthurian 
cycle, Ilistoiru LdtCmirc do la France, vol. .vxx. 
('Paris, 1888); aiul for a di.scnssion of alleged Bud- 
dhist inlluGUCO upon tho Grail legend, the writer’s 
articio in the Archiuolof/dud lici'kw, June 1880. 
Grailc. Hoe Oii.vuual. 

(xTiliU. For grain imports and exports, see 
Food, Vol. IV. p. 720 ; also tho articles WiiE.t.T, &c. 

(Hralili, a.s a unit of weight, is supiro.sed to bo 
the average weight of a seed or well-ripeired ear of 
wlreat ; of such grains 7000 are lieid to be a pound 
avoirdupois. The graltr is also the 2()th part of a 
scntplc in apothecaries’ weight, arrd tho 2'lth part 
of a pemryweight troys Sec also Ge.VRIME. 

Cri'iiin Coast. Sue Guimea. 

Crraillillg, a kittd of dace found in the Mersey 
and some few English rivei's, arrd in Swiss lakes, 
distinguished by Puinrairt arid Yarrell as a sepa- 
rate species {Leaciscus lanccastriensis), hut regarded 
by Gunther as only a local variety of the dace (£. 
vuhjaris). See Dace. 

Grains of I’aratlise, or Mai-eguetta 
Peppek, an aromatic and extremely liot and 
pungent seed imported from Guinea. It is tho 
produce of Auiumum (h'nna Faradisi, a plant 
of the order Eingiheracem. By the natives these 
seeds arc used as a spiue or condiment ; in Eurojm 
chiefly in veterinary practice, and fraudulently to 
increase the pungency of fermented and .spirituous 
lifpior.s. By 36 Geo. TIT. chap. 38, brewers and 
dealers in beer in England were prohibited, under 
a heavy penalty, from even having grains of p>ara- 
dise in their possession. This drug is much u-sed 
to give apparent strength to had gin. The name 
Maleguetta Popper, or Guinea Pepper (q.v,), is 
also given to other pungent seeds from the west of 
Africa. 

Graklc, the common, name of many birds of 
tho Starling family (Sturnidoe), all tropical or 
subtropical. They 'have very much the habits of 


starlings, which .some of them oven excel in their 
imitative powers, and particularly in the imitation 
of human speech. This is remarkably the case 
with the IMina Birds or Hills Mynas ( Graculu 
jaraiifi ), common in India, which are easily tamed 
and taught. iMany grakles feed on seeds and 
fruits, while others are useful as destroyers of 
insects. See St.viilixg. — I ir the Uirrted States 
the name Grakle or Uraekle is ajijilied to sex'Ctal 
spccie.s of the genera Scolecoiiliagus and QuhcaliiFi, 
omnivorou.s hird.s, also called '* hliickhiuls’ and 
‘ boat- tails.’ 

GVillliP, or GliALL.VTUJtEs (Lat., ‘ stilt- 
walkers’), an old or'iler of wading and riuriring 
birds, including rails (Ilallidiu), snipes and curlews 
(Seoloiiaeidic), plovers (CharadriiiUc), bustards 
(UtidiUre), cranes (Gruhhc), herons and hitteiiis 
(Aidcuhe), storks (Ciconiidte), and imnieroirs other 
families. These are gTonped by niodern oinithol- 
ogisls in a nmrrlier of smaller order, s, while the old 
oi-der Giallic K aliandorred as too hopelessly large. 
They are mostly long-legged marsh or coast birds, 
generally with long legs arrd bills. Their distrihu- 
tiou is very wide, the four largest fatitilies (rails, 
stripes, plovei.-, and herons) lieiitg quite cosmo- 
politan. 

Graui. See UiiiL'K Pea. 

Grainiiicie. Bee Geasses. 

Graininav deals with the usage of some one 
form of speech. It nray he described as a .section 
of the larger sdeirce of langmige (see articio PlllL- 
or.O(fY), which treats of the oiigin, devolojiment, 
find general character of the principal faimlies of 
language and of hunimr speech as a whole. In 
ciimunm use, however, gr-airmiai means not a Iirancli 
of seieueo, hut a treatise on siinre one well-delinod 
form of speech as used in the iiresoirt day, ns by 
Ercnch grammar wo moair a hook on the usage of 
P.U'iM ; by English gi'annrrar -we mean an account 
of the laitguago sjiokcir ami written Iry educated 
men throughout Great Britain, whieli language, 
however-, is only one dialect of English .speech, tire 
East Midland. That rlialect by favouring eondi- 
tioiis has SHUOi-sedcd tho other dialeot.s, sontliem and 
northern, which wer-o once .spoken and written, and 
ate still in a lessening degree spoken, in difi'erent 
parts of the island. 

Gratittuar has two parts. The fir.st desetihes 
the forttrs of a larigu.ago, tho single words wltich 
occur itt it, its noirtrs, verh.s, &c. ; and its rnodifi- 
catiorr.s nf such forms, the cases of its mums, the 
persons and lenses of its r erhs, iSrc. , used to ex-pi-ess 
rrtodirtcalions of the same idea, a.s 'child,’ ‘eliild’s,’ 
•ehildren,’ ‘spring,’ ‘sprang,’ ‘ Rpriing,’ in English. 
This is called the morphology of a language, or 
(more loosely) its etymology. The second part 
deals with the use of those forrqs in comhination ; 
their syntax — i.e. their ai'tangernent in order of 
speech. 'Tire general principles of this will vary 
little in the dill'erent kng-uages of the same family ; 
but each language has its idioms, as \va call theirr, 
its own special reirnornents of u.sage, and it is in 
the clear discviniination of the.sB that the practical 
value of a grammar lies. 

Grammar in this funotion may he called special. 
It doea not enter into thehi.stury of the forms wMch 
it describes ; it is sullieient if it sets forth what they 
arc at a particular time, without showing how thoj 
became such. But it is possible to a considerable 
extent to trace the history of these forms— e.g. wc 
can see how literary English has developed out of 
the English of Chaucer, and that from the Engdish 
of an "earlier day, how the forms have changed 
mostly in tlie direction of muformity, and how (to 
a lesaer degree) their syntax has altered. To trace 
this belongs to historical gramniar, and some of the 
results of this science are now commonly given in 
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each special grammar. Laatlj' Ave can compare 
together tlie forms anil usage of cognate ilialecfe. 
tVe can compare, e.g , the grammar of our literary 
English dialect ami that of the .siieech of Roi-set, 
as set forth hy Mr llarnes; ami, employing the 
results of hi.storieal grammar, U’e can trace hack 
the varying development of English speech a.s a 
Ai'hole ; or n'c can compare the development and 
trace the oonneetion of Engli.sh and of German 
speech, ami the relation of each of these to Latin 
or to Greek, till we arrive at some knowledge 
of a common .speech of Avhioli all these are onlj' 
derived forum. This is the work of comparative 
grammar. 

Naturally, sve do not learn our own .speech from 
a Avritten grammar. A child learns liis Avords and 
their use from tho.se around liim, not as a Avhole, 
but one hy one ; and he forms iieAV AVords for him- 
self on tlie analogy of tho.se he has already acquired. 
AYhen he Ihuls tliat any of tliese formations are 
not u.sed hy others he rejects them, and so he 
as.similates liis .speecli to that of those around him. 
It isAA'hen Ave have to dealAvith a speech Avhich is 
not our OAvn, either that of a foreign nation, or of 
our OAvn language at .somo earlier peiiod, or of some 
dialect of our own language, that Ave need a 
grammar. The earlio.st work.s on grammar woie 
due to the second of tliese causes. At Ale.xandria, 
tlie "'rent oommeroial and literary centre of Greece 
in the days Ai’hcii the sepai'ate Greek states iiad 
ceased to 'be autonomous, thcio was for the first 
time a huge collection of the works of earlier 
Avrilers, especially the Ilomerio poems. The age 
Avns oiio destitute of original ability; the loss of 
freedom had caused the lo.ss of the motiA’es Avhich 
had produced the literature of the past. BAit it 
contained a largo iiumher of literary men, Avhosc 
activity Avas ohielly .spent on the AA-ork of tlioir lire- 
decessurs. This Ava.s to them in language and in 
style arehaio; it required gloa.ses— as avo should 
say, glossaries — ami explanations of disused forms. 
Hence arose the lirst grammarian.s, men often of 
oonsplcuous ahilityi' in thoir OA\m line, such as 
/lenodotus and Aiistavchus. At a later time, 
Romans who Avished to learn Greek had grammars 
based upon Greek models, compiled for them in 
Latin, and these have been the parents of all 
European grammars to the present day. The 
grammatical terms Avith Avhich Ave are faniiliar are 
consequently in the main Latin tran.slations of 
Greek originals, ami hecau.sc of this they are often 
less intolligllde than they might he. 

It is to the Greeks that avc oavg the number 
of the so-called ‘parts of .speech.’ But their eight 
Avere not the same as our.s. They had (1) the 
noun; (2) the verb (terms Avliioh go back to 
Aristotle, though in his use the ‘verb’ meant 
all that is logically called the pi'edioate); (3) 
the participle, so called because it partook of the 
nature of both the noun and the verb — it AA'-as 
a noun in form, y'et it governed a case like a 
A'erh; (4.) the article; (5) the pronoun; (6) tho 
preposition, so called not as being placed before a 
ease, hut as set before a verb or noun in eompo.si- 
tion ; (7) the adverb — i.c. tho ‘ additional predi- 
cation, ’ not anything specially belonging to the Amrh, 
as the Latin name seems to imply; (8) the con- 
junction. The Homans modified this list. Einst, 
they rejected the participle, and supplied its place 
by dividing the noun into the substantive and the 
adjoetive ; this is a gain to logic, hut as a matter 
of history the two go hack to the same origin. 
Tho thing and the quality of the thing Avere alike 
expressed hy the noun, and the analogic feeling in 
mail suggested that they should he represented 
Avhen together hy nouns of the same class — i.e. 
Avitli the same terminations : hence ive have tho 
graiiiiiiatical property called gender, Avliicli is alto- 


gether independent of natural gender. Secondly, 
they rejected the article in their gramniar, not 
having it in their speech. Hero they ivere histor- 
ically riglit, for the Greek article Ai'a.s only a 
proiioiiii. Later Lathi develtqieil a iieiv one out of 
a different pmnoiiii, itlc, Reeii in various forms in 
the dilferent Ihimauce languages— Ifreiich, Italian, 
Spanish, &c. But having lost the article they felt 
liouritl to fill ti]i its place ; theieforo they put in 
the interjection, Avliieh is the cniiventioiia'l stereo- 
typed exjircs.sioii of the natural erics Avliicli, ive 
may believe, in days liuforo articulate speech 
existed, eked out the earliest and simplest means 
of oomniiinioation — i.e. gestures (see article Phil- 
ology). The inter jeetioii is tliereforo no ‘part of 
■speech;’ it is an imiierfect iiiideveloped ‘spcech- 
Avhole;’aiid the Greeks rightly did not include it 
in thoir list. 

Jf AVC exchulo the iiiterjeclinii, avo can prove 
hj' moans of hi.storical giammar that tlie.se 
(liflerciit parts of speech run hack to live, the 
iioiiii and tlie verb ; and the distinction even of 
these rests on tho iiiahilily of our analysis to 
.sejiarate tlieiii coiiiplefely. It is true tliat nouns 
aro distinguished hy ‘case-.snllixcs ’ — lupiis, hipum, 
litpi, liipo, &c. ill Latin; and the verb iiy ‘per- 
.sonal willixos '—mm, amas, amat, &o. ; hut there 
Avas doiilitloss^ a time iu onr parent-speech Avlien 
no such ‘.siillixos’ existed, and all that lies he- 
liiiid them may luivo been in tluwe earlier days 
identical for noun ami vei’h. Guv OAVii language 
slioAVB the po.s.sibility of u.siiig oiioform — e.g. ‘love,’ 
alike for noun and verb. The ju'imoun differs from 
the noun in iiiuaiiiiig hy its greater generality. 
‘This ’ includes all objects in our iiiiiiiediato neigh- 
houvhood, honks, cliairs, tables, &c. ; ‘he’ includes 
all ‘Johns,’ ‘Smiths,’ &c. In form it differs only 
hy the simpler and on the Avliolo the more archaic 
charaotor of its root or ill tiiiuite clement. The term 
‘pronoun ’ expresses only one snhordinate use— the 
aiiajihorio or ‘rcforoiico’ use, hy virtue of Avliioli, 
having once iiltored a man’s difforontiating name, 
‘John,’ or tho like, avo refer to him afterwards, so 
long as olearncfes permitB, only as ‘ ho.’ The origin 
of adverbs ami ])repositiouB out of nouns or pro- 
nouns is very oln’iims in onr OAVn language : ‘ once’ 
Is Old Eng. u)ti;x, the genitive of tin (‘one’); 
‘.seldom’ Is an old dative plural of .leW ( ‘rare’) ; 
to go ‘ afoot ’ Avas to go ‘ on ' foot ; ‘ beside ’ is ‘ hy 
side (of);’ and, if Ave are iniahlc to reaoli the original 
form of prepixsitiims like ‘on’ and ‘by,’ avo do not 
doubt tliat 111 days hoyoiid our analy.sis they Avure 
noun.s modifying other Avords Avhieli then filled 
the place of the iioiiiis and verbs of later times. 
Similarly, coiijiiiictions are either iiiiim-cases 
or condensed .sentences; ‘ Avliil-s-t’ is ‘ Avhiles,’ the 
genitive of ‘Avliilo’ (time), Avith a final t, Avhich 
may ho analogous to that of ‘lest’ ( another con- 
junction), originally ‘thi less the,’ then ‘lestlie,’ 
'and ‘leste; ’ ‘lioAvboit,’ ‘ bocaiiao’ (by cause of) ex- 
jilain themselves. Thus the eight parts of speech 
may lie traced hack to not more than tAvo. 

All language at all times of Avhioh Ave have any 
kiioAvlodge, and doubtless from the very hegiiiiiing 
of huiiiau speech, is a iiiodifieation of existing 
combinations of sound. Language probably began, 
as has been already suggested, Avith the use of cries 
to help out gestures. The.se cries Avere associated 
by use Avitli particular ideas, and that most ele- 
mentary language (or languages, for there is no 
need to suppose that language sprang up in one 
place only, the oirciimstances being everywhere 
similar) Avas siihieot to the same laAA's whioli mould 
our speech at the present day. Groujis of .sound 
expressing tho required thought are eoinhineGl 
together, as ‘man’ and ‘kind,’ or ‘house’ and 
‘top.’ The coiiibination may he such that the 
different parts are alAvays separable; then each 
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boniid-group (or vord, as ive may now call it) 
veiuaiiih intact, and tlie relation wliicli one word 
l)car.s to another in the expression of tlio entire 
thought depen<ls on the position of the words, the 
stress, or the pitch ol the voice with which each 
is pronounced, or other more minute conditions. A 
language of which this is the pievailing cliaracter 
is calleel ‘isolating,’ and Chinese is the heat-known 
type. It seems inadeq\iate, yet the facility with 
w'liich ideas can he exjiressed in such a language 
may ho seen from the diil'erent grammatical values 
winch the same sound-group can have in our own 
language in phrases like ‘love is sweet,’ ‘we feel 
love,’ ‘God is love,’ ‘ I love yon,’ Ac, 

Jhit nearly all languages admit of ooinhination 
more complete than this, whereby two or more 
woids can he joined together, so that a single 
sound-complex expresses two or more ideas in coin- 
hination — e.g. ‘ free-nian,’ ‘hlaok-hird,’ ‘ tliank-ful,’ 
‘high-horn,’ ‘hack-hile,’ ‘ill-treat,’ &e. Each of 
these may form the model for nnnierons copies; 
tlnm, ‘tliankfiil’ can produce ‘youthful,’ ‘liealtli- 
fnl,’ which are later English cninjiounds. 'Then 
came hybrid compoiind.s, where the iinst niemher i.s 
of Latin origin (of coui.se througli the Nonnaii), 
an ‘raeroiful,’ ‘mnslerfnl. ’ In thi.s ]a.st we see 
that the e.xaot nature of the original oonipound Is 
oh.scured, and that ‘fill’ gir’es merely the addi- 
tional sense of ‘like,’ as though the coniponnd had 
lieen ‘ wastorliko,’ wJiich does indeed occur in a 
briefer form, and with a secondary sense, as 
‘mnstoiiy.’ This example throws light on the 
hisLory of all word-formation. A word may cease 
to he felt as a compound commonly through change 
of form in one or both of its jjarts, as ‘ masterly,’ 
where the idea of the skill of a master in some art 
alone remains; or ‘Imssy’ (house-wife), where 
hotli parts of the eompound arc lo.st. Sometimes 
only one syllalilo may remain, as in ‘ lord ’( loaf- 
ward ). Often some great change of idea joins with 
phonetic change in obsouring the nature of a com- 
pound , as in fortnight ( fourteen-night ). Now, when 
the last ]iart of the compound fullils certain condi- 
tions, it may he used in the formation of countless 
other w'ords : -li'o ( like), which is found in 0. E. in 
‘eorth-lio,’ ‘ cyne-lic ’(earthly, kingly), posses on in 
its simpler form -ly in ‘ daily,’ ‘ princely,’ &c. ; and 
■hj is then what gi'ainiuaiians call a suffix, an 
element wliich cannot he used alone, but can he 
added on at pleasure to another word to modify 
its meaning. The conditions are (1) that the form 
of the so-cnlled suffix must he a convenient one 
phonetically; (2) that it mast liave been in use 
rn a considerable number of componuds at the same 
time: for ‘ bridegroom ’ (hride-inan), ‘nightingale' 
[nihte-c/cdu, night-singer), ‘gossip’ {(rod-siby tlod- 
j'olatad) have produced no analogous fomis in 
English owing to the rarity of the use of their 
second meiuher; (3) that the last member must he 
general in its sense, or at least acquire some general 
sense in composition. A suffix is especially favoured 
which can lie mentally referred to some common 
word of general sense, though it may really have 
nothing to do ^vith that word. Tims, in ‘credible,’ 
‘invincible,’ <Src. the original sufiLx -bk (-bill in 
Latin) is seen; hut in many words which come 
to us through the French, ‘ probable,’ ‘ aniiahle,' a 
preceded the last .syllable : thus these words seemed 
to mean ‘ able ’ to he proved, or to he loved ; and 
so words like ‘knowahle,’ ‘lovable,’ ‘reliable’ 
sprang up in abundance. Independently of these 
conditions of the origin of suffixes, it is also neces- 
sary that the first member of a compound remain 
unohsoured. Thus, no words have been formed on 
the model of ‘orchard’ (wort-yard), though -ard as 
a Nowuan -French suffix has produced derivatives 
like ‘drunkard,’ on the analogy of ‘bastard,’ 
‘wizard.’ 


dVe are justified in infeniiig from the English 
suHixeb which can he explained as renmant.s of 
words (-fill, -ly, -dom, -hood, and tlie like) that 
the others whose history can no longer he traced 
had a similar origin; and even in extending this 
principle to those formative suffixes which reach 
hack to tlie earliest period of language. It is a 
sound a.xiom that what is in language has been and 
will be ; it is only by dealing with spoken languages 
that we can infer the nature of those known to us 
by tradition only. It cannot he said with certainty 
that we should assign the same origin to those 
other suffixes — which we call iiillectioual — to which 
we owe tlie cases of our nouns, and the persons, 
tenses, and voices of onr verbs. The poisons, in- 
deed, of the verbs were, it is most jnoliahle, pro- 
nouns. Them in ‘am’ represents original so 
‘ am ’ meant ‘ exist I,’ and was a conipomid of two 
w'oids, originally as separate as ‘I exist;’ s lepre- 
■sented ‘thou,’ and t (Eng. th in ’loveth,’ Ac.) was 
‘ he.’ But we cannot say exactly what the teii.se- 
suffixes were, tlioiigli we believe they are the lem- 
naiils of words ; nor what were the case-siiilixes 
of the nouns — wliat, for example, was the s wliich 
still marks our genitive case, or the a of our 
plurals, lint we knoiv that w'e can make a ‘noun 
of multitude ’ hy nialdiig such a conipoiuul as 
‘ man-kind,’ and tliere is no reason why -es (the 
original form of -s, onr plural suffix) may not once 
liave been some sueli word as ‘kind,’ and com- 
pounded in the same manner. Such a history is in 
accordance with all wo know of the piooesses of 
language. 

It will be apparent from what Ims been said that 
theic never was in any language some one period 
in which its suffixes were made, snoceodod bv a 
period in wliich there was no more growth liut 
only decay. Formation is always going on, though 
more slowly in languages which are stereotyped liy 
literature. In Englisn we liave almost ceased to 
use onr second personal suffix -st, in ‘ lovest,’ &o, 
lint that st is itself an English growth : the older 
English form was s: in tlie old Mercian Psalter 
(edited hy Mr Ssveet in his Oldeat English Texts) 
we find both ‘tlm dydes’ and ‘tliu dydost,’ ‘thu 
his ’ and ‘ thn hi.st, ’ Ac, Other Tentoiiio languages 
.show' the same (iiidepeiideiit) develojiiiieiit. Still 
more do ‘ formative suffixes ’ go on growing. One 
of onr coiiiiiioner English siiflixes (used to make a 
diininntivo) is -let, seen in comparatively lecent 
words, lilie ‘brooklet,’ ‘.streamlet,’ Ac. But tlie 
form is really a development of the older -et (the 
French -ette) hi ‘helmet,’ ‘banneret,’ ‘cygnet.’ 
Several of these forms, like ‘islet,’ ‘ circlet,’ and 
‘eaglet,’ were formed out of nouns which ended in 
I ; and so new ones were formed — ‘ring-let,’ Ac., as 
tliougii the I had always belonged to the suffix. M'e 
are getting a new' suffix in -nist, seen in ‘ tobacco- 
nist,” Ac. This is an extension of the old suffix 
(Greek, through Latin into French) -ist, in ‘ jurist,’ 
‘dentist,’ Ac. ; this seems to he due to words where 
the n belongs to the root-part, as ‘ mechau-ist,’ 

‘ jii.an-ist,’ and other late forms. 

A Gonuuon method of iiillection in language is, 
not by suffix, but hy change of the original vowel : 
thus, we have ‘man,’ but plural ‘men;’ and in 
verba we find present ‘drink,’ preterite ‘drank,’ 
jiast participle ‘drunken.’ The.se can, how’ever, be 
traced to the influence in diil'erent ways of lost 
suffixes. Thus, the old declen.sion of ‘ man ’ was 
nom. ‘mann;’ gen. ‘mannes;’ dat, ‘inenn(i);' 
plur. noun ‘ menn(i) ; ’ gen, ‘manna;’ dat. ‘nian- 
num. ’ It is clear that the eliange of a to e had at 
first nothing to do with the plural, for it is found 
in singular and plnral alike w'hen i followed : this 
vowel had the proqrerty of modifying a in a preced- 
ing syllable to e. But wdien the oases were lost, 
as hairpened in English mainly through Norman 
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iiilliience, ‘ man ’ remained an tlie only binanlav 
fovjn, and ‘men’ as the only plural ; so, for grani- 
matieal purposes, the plural niiglit truly be said 
to be made by changing a to n. Similar is the 
history of ‘mouse,’ plur. ‘mice;’ ‘goose,’ plur. 
‘geese,' &c. Tlio veih-chaiige, i, ii, u, lias a niosL 
syuiiuctrical look, and seems as though it must 
have been devised to express the change of rela- 
tion. As a fact, howovei’, in this and all .similar 
cases, i and a lepreseiit in all (lurinauie languiioeH 
original o and o; and these tw'o \-o\vel.s prohahly 
represent developments of a miunte variation in 
piteh-acoeiit (c heing higher than o), dating from 
beyond the historie period of the parent-speech ; 
and this variation nuuk.s indeed tense distinctioua 
— e.g. in Ureok, p)re.s. dcrkoniai, perf. dedorka ; 
but it is also found in nouns s\tch as gems, 
ijtinos, and it secims to liavc had riothing to do 
with tenses at lir.st. The second change, that in 
‘drank,’ ‘drunken,’ lias quite a diU'ereiit origin, 
but one equally removed from tense-formation. 
Like the liust i-ariiilion, it repi'e.sents a very 
ancient change— due to the fact that in the 
parent language the syllahles iiuniediatcly pre- 
ceding or following' that viducli boro the atre,s.s- 
aceonb were weakened : no language shows better 
than English how to slur a .syilalde immediately 
preceding' or following a stressed one— e.g. in 
‘alone' (whore the last .syllable is stre.s.scd) the it, 
originally the full « of ‘all,’ Is .soimded like the a 
of ‘ but,' or the u of ‘ son : ’ the same sound is 
commonly heard— O.g. in such a word as ‘liberty,’ 
instead of the cr of the middle .syllable, the stress 
being on the Jlrst. Now in the past participle the 
sti'o.s.s was on the sufli'c -no (seen as -en in 
‘ ilruiikoii’), and hence the I'owel-chang'e in the root, 
lint it odilly happens that just the same cliiuigc 
took place in the plural of tlic perfect itself, owing 
to the plural pei'.sou!il .sulllxes being stresse(l in the 
parent language i and .so the Old English singular 
third person tvaa ‘drank,’ hut the third plural 
was ‘dniiicuu’ (a [n'uclsoly parallel ettso is the 
Greek sing, uida, plur. idiii&a, orig. idiiicu). Ho 
there was a time when it ivus I'ight to .say ‘ I 
draidc ’ and ‘ we drunk ; ’ but a mcaiiing'lc.ss dis- 
tiiu’Uou like this could not be maintained : one 
form was hound to supplant the oLltor, au<l ‘ drank ’ 
Won ; but ‘ U'oii,’ the plur. of ‘ wiuuau,’ supplanted 
the slug, ‘wanii;’ ‘stung’ beat ‘stang;’ ‘.sprang’ 
and ‘sprung’ were used iuditferently at the begiii- 
niug of this century, as by Hcott and Jlyroii, to 
help their rhymes ; and lierc and in other verUs 
thcro ia still some lluctuatioii of use, even among 
educated men. Tlie.se e.'Laiiiplos may sullice to 
show that vowel-change, though extremely useful 
to mark grammatical distiucUous, was not in auy- 
'(vay designed for this end, which has been reached 
by uiicon.scious dill'erentiation : for we may infer 
from what wo can observe in languages whose 
history can he traced that the prehistoric dis- 
tinctions in the earliest recorded languages had a 
like accidental origin. 

'riie history of granmiatical forms may then 
be roughly sketched thus. They arose [irohahly 
always from conipo-sition. Such compounds were 
subject to phonetic corruption, and the uusU'essed 
syllahle.s were slurred and lost their indiviilnality ; 
or one mamher of tlie compound ceased to bo used 
independently, some other word liaviug superseded 
it, the result being the same as in the first case — 
viz. the I0.SS of .special .sigriiUcance in one part of 
the compound ; .and when the part so generalised 
is the liiial .syllable, that syllable becomes a mere 
.sulH.x, and can expre-ss relation, as the -ly in 
‘fatherly,’ or the -s in ‘ fathers.’ Eui-theriuore, the 
cases of the nouns and the persons of the vevhs 
thus formeil were liable to variations of form in 
the same noun or verb, due to the incidence of 


.stre.s.s or the iullimuco of one syllahle on aiiotliei'. 
The ii-rogularitics thus produced -were again 
levelleil in process of time by the natural tendency 
to do away with dilteiences which are no lotmer 
sigiiilic.-int ; hence came symmetry of iutlectiou 
which is not the earliest .stage in grammar, but 
rather the i'e.sult of long uncou.sciou.s play of 
pliy.-iical and menial forces. Again, inlleoiions 
cou.stantly pcrislioil, either by simple plmnetic 
decay, or more coinmouly tlivough dmnge of 
nationality, as, for c.\ain]>le, when the 'Tmiloiiic 
and other nines adopted the Latin of the conquered 
lioiiuui provinces, or when the descomlaul.s of the 
Noi'inaiis began to use the luitioiial .speech of 
Enghiud. Thus ai'i.ses uiudi siiupliliciition of what 
Is to the .speakers a foreign granmiar ; also tlicie 
hs a great growth of hybrid foniis, Noiiuau-hTench 
words combining with Eiigli.sh hulllxe,s, and i-d‘0 
fcrsd. With the diing out of inllectimis arhses a 
groat giowth of induoliuablo words— adverbs, con- 
jimctiou.s, and prepositions ; .some cases, as the 
locative or the ahlalive in Gieek, or the inslru- 
mcutiit in Latin, heoame almost extinct ; the few 
hiirviving forms, as Greek lucatii’es in -ci and ahla- 
lives in -Os, hdunging to nouns of the 0 da.ss, last 
ihelr connection with those nouns ; tboy remained 
isolated forms, freed from the Im elling temloiicios 
which aM'coted the other casoK of the same noun, 
hecauso no longer felt to he in connection with 
thorn. Thus they could liucmue the origin each of a 
now group of foi'in.s, oxteiiding (as did the .so-calk’(l 
Greek adverbs in -ei and -os) to many other classes 
of nouns besides tliiit winch gave them hirlli. 
Very eomnnmly this isulaliun of some pailicular 
form ni.'iy arise while the case is still in full use, 
through so)ue aceidenlal break of eimueetiim. In 
English our one sun iving case-form in the genitive 
is -s, yet this very form lin.s been the paient of 
niimei''ou.s adverbs: ‘aneB’ (already iiienlioncd) 
was the genitive of ‘an’ (one): the eimiiecUou 
was lost, and the adverb ‘once’ arij.se, and pro- 
duced ‘twice’ (older form ‘twi-es’), ‘thrieo’ by 
mere analogy, no such genitives having ever 
o.xistod; .so, too, ‘ forward-.s,’ ‘ ahvay-.s,’ and many 
othci-s are analogieal forms — no i.rue gonitivoB, 
hut copies of the model sot by an isolated’gcnitive. 
It has been well said by one of the gieatest of 
modern Giirnuin philologists, I’rofu.s.sor il. Paul, 
that Lsolatiou is the essential eundition of all 
speeeh-devolopment. 

Lastly, ui'cn while cases survive in u.so, it is 
necessary to sujiplumenfc them by proiMi.sition.s, 
heoanse (excejit perhaps in languages wliioh, like 
tho Einnish, liai'e iiftcuii cases) there are not 
cmmgh eaao-fonns to express the numerous rela- 
tiouH in s])aco (‘to,’ ‘from,’ ‘in,’ ‘upon,’ ‘by,’ 
‘near,’ ‘with,’ &e. ) in wliieh one person or thing 
may stand to another. As eases die out this need 
increases, and modern European languages express 
practically all relatioim by propositions. This 
jii'ineiplc is .sonietiine.s called .analysis, us con- 
ti'astod with tho cnnihiuatory ‘ syutliel/ic ’ principle 
of older forms of languages. Naturally no language 
is ever oonipletoly analytic ; oven in Engli.sli worils 
like ‘ father’, s ’ and ‘ love's ’ still alte.st that the 
language was mice synthetic. 

Tliosa who dosii'o fiillor insight into tho principles of 
graiiimar (n.s hocii in languages of tho Imlo-European 
hype) may ooiisult tho ivcll-kmnvu works of I’rof. Max 
J\Xuller;A. H. Sayoe’a/'’»'i'«ripto 0/ Vomtmrathvrhdoloi/ii, 
and his Xntrodnoiiun to the, h'ciciici: of ZunijuuiK', which 
truat tho Buhiect from ft different sliviulpoint ; "W. D. 
'Whitney's Life and Growth uf Zwiii/uagc, and his 
Zinf/uhtic HiuilKs: H. Paul’s Principkn dcr Sprach- 
gescliicliie, an invaluable but difficult work, translated, 
though not made iiiatorinlly easior, by I’rof. Slroiig. A 
syiiiiptio view of tho relation of the ludo-Huropeim lan- 
guages will bo found ill the still uidiuished Grundrias der 
verylcichendiM Gmmmatik of Karl Brugiuium (vol. i. 
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tifins. by Wright). Excellent wui’ks on special languages 
are Whitney’s Sanskrit Grjuninav and j>ilbruck’s All- 
iniJi^vhr Simtax ; for Greek, may he mentioned (out of 
many) Driigmann’s Grammar in J. MiilleT's JJcfnffbuch dcr 
llassischcn AlteHnmwisscnachnff, and D. B. Monro’s 
Homeric Gi'Cimmar — a most suggestive book; for Latin, ' 
>Stolz’s Grammar (also in M\iller’s ffandOvrk), and 
Driigcr’rf Hintnyrnd Latia which, though old, is 

still the most systematic work on the subject; imuimer- | 
able valuable articles bearing on both Greek and Latin 
are to be found in Kuhii’s ZdUclirifti Bezzenberger’s 
JJpitvci'je, the jMnaoircs dc la Socidd de Lb\fimsti(xuef the 
Cambridge and the American Journals of Philology; for 
Keltic, the rTraiiiinars uf ^enss and Windhsoh (Old Irish, 
trana. by Dr N. Moore), and Prof. Itliyh’s Lectures on 
"U^elsh Philology; for the llomance languages coHectiValy, 
the Grammar of Diez and the (still unfinished) Orund- 
ri ss der roman hclien Ph iloloffie of G. Grober ; special works 
on these languages arc too numerous to mention. For 
Tuutonio languages there is an excellent series of gi’ain- 
iii.irs jmblished by Niuiiieyer (ilalle), on Icehiudic by 
Korecn, on Ohl IJigh German by Bratmo, and on Middle 
Pligb Oerinan by Paul (Strong and Tv. Meyer’s Hii\toryof 
the Gvrmaa Ltinr/iim/r jnay also be found useful); on 
Gothic, Braune ; see also Douse’a Ufjilaa, and Prof. Skeat’s 
little edition of the Gospel of St Mark in Gothic. For 
English, Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon liender and Cook’s trans. 
of Siever-j’ Graininar of Old English arc the best; Prof. 
Skeat’s Priiicipirs of English Etfinwlogy should also be 
consulted; HtimWa Eni/lifichr Philolof/ie is excellent, but 
still a fragment ; A. J. Ellis’ Earlp English PronuncUh 
iiofi (5 vols, 18G9 80) is a mine of information ou the 
history of the English language. 

Crramiuav-.schools. See Edtjcation. 

OrailUUC is tU<i sLaiulurd uiiil of French 
jneaHnr(3.y of woiglit, ainl tlio weight of a cubic 
cenliniHre of disLilled water at O'' (’eiiti;»)wlc (cor- 
to S'2° E.); tlie other woiglils liave 
received iuimc.s covrcspoiiding to tlie nninbcr of 
giumniGH tliey contain, or the iiiimber of tiiiie.s they 
are conLnine<l in a ^TaniiuG (sec Droimal Sy.stem, 
hlmiru SvfiTiCM), A j^'iiiiiLiiie = 1 j'LS 2I8 grains 
troy, from which the etjuivalonts in English incas- 
ure for the other weights can easily he found ; thus : 

Gimn'J Tnir. Lli. Avuliduimla. 

Coiitlgraniine = *1611123-1 = *0000220402 

Dcclgv.unnic = 1*643*234 = *000220102 

Gn^MMU = ]5'-132S4 s ‘00220402 

l)Hcngrainme = 161*3231 = *022040*2 

Ili'cLognmniio = lDi3'234 = “220102 

Kll.igranniu* = 16432*31 = 2*20402 

Hynagranimo = 151323'4 “ 22*0162 *= 10081 C^vt. 

Quintal (q.v.) = 1513234 = 220*403 = 1*9034 u 

Ul.’AMMK-ATDlt. —A quantity (if an elcnieiitary 
snlistimce, such tliat the nuniher of gniiniues- 
\voi; 4 'ht is the same as the atomic numhci- of Uk! 
element — e.i;;. 12 f;i-ainine,s of carhoii (0 = 12). 

Cl RAMME-KilUI VALENT. — A nuiiiher of f>'i'ammes- 
veight of a snhstaiici-', elementary or coinponnil, 
equal nnmoricalJy to tlie quantity oi tliat .siilxstance 
rvhioh is chemically equivalent to unit weight of 
liydrogon— e.g. S griiniine.s of oxygen, 9 gmmincs of 
water. 

Un.tJiAtE-MOLECULK. — A quantity of a .substance, 
elementary or compouml, such that the nuniher of 
grammes ami the molecular weiglit are nniiierically 
the saino — o.g. 32 gi-anmies of oxygen (02=32), IS 
grammes of water (rLO = lS). 

CrraiiHnicJie'Jc, a town of Sicily, 33 miles SIV. 
of Uatania, on a mountain-ridge, 17G8 feet above 
sea-level. Ue.mtiful nmrhlos are produced in the 
iieighbonrliood. It v'as founded in 1003 in place of 
the neighhonring town of Oohiolii, which Imd been 
destroyed by , an earthquahe. Pop. 11,80-t. 

Oraininout (Fr. ; Belg. GeovaerMcrQcn), a 
.small town in Ibo Belgian province of East Flanders, 
on the Render, 14 miles by rail S. Iiy E. of Ghent, 
with an episcopal seminary, and famous mann- 
faotnre.s of Idack lace. Pop. 9830. 

Grainont, or Geammont, Philideet, Comte 
nE, a celebrated French courtier, was horn in 1621 . 


His grandfather was luishand to ‘la belle Coiis- 
ande,’ one of the many mistre.sses of Henry lY. 
'While .still very young lie disLinguished liimself 
as a volunteer tinder Cimdc anti Tnrenne, and 
qniclclj' became a favourite at the court of Louis 
XfY., from his hand.same lignve, lively wit, and 
wonderful luck at play. Bn t lii.s gallantrie.s bronght 
lilm exile from Francein ll)()2. He found apleasaiit 
refuge and congenial society among the merry 
jiroiligates that thronged the court of Charles II. 
of England. Here lie took Ids sliare in all tlie 
intrigues that formed the solo oeeupatiou of those 
gilded ropvohates of both sexes who modelled their 
nioral-s on the king’.s. Ho married, hut not without 
compulsion, Eliza Hamilton, sister of Anthony, 
Count Hamilton, with whom lie afterwards returned 
to France, there to live as he had lived in England. 
Ninon de rEiielos said he was the only old man 
who could affect the follies of youth without being 
ridiciilons. At eighty he inspired his own memoirs, 
nr at least revised tlieni wlien written by his 
hrotlier-in-law, Anthony Hamilton (1046-1720). 
This strange honk is a reiiiarkalile revelation of a 
world of intrigue and villainy, .saved from detesta- 
tion only by its lirilliaiicy and wit. It is written 
witli equal grace and vigour, and its jiortrails are 
among the best materials for the doiiipstic history 
of tlie time. Giamont survii'cd till 1707. His 
Mi'iiinim was first printed aiionyiiiously in 1713, 
and an English traii.slation by Boyer was piihlisliecl 
in 1714. The work, thiiiigiractually the composi- 
fioii of a foreigner, is an acknowledged Freucli 
classic, and 1ms often lieeii reprinted, sometimes in 
forms as sniiiiitnons as the editions by lienonard 
(1812) and Gustave Bniiiot (ISofl). ” The best 
Eiig'lisli editions are Edwards’s ( 1793), hlalleville’s 
(1811), Bohn’s ( 1840), and tliat piililishetl liy Jolin 
C. Niiiimo in 1889. 

Orailipiaus, a name very loosely applied to 
the iiioiiiitaiii-systeiii of the Scottish Highlands. 
Some, for instance, restrict i t to a ' cliain ’ of lioiglits 
liorduiiiig the Lowland ]ilaiii from Dumharton to 
Stonehaven, whilst others inchide a ‘range’ ex- 
tending from Stonelmvcii to Ben Nevis, ns well as 
the Ciiirngonii group, Scliioliallioii, & 0 , Hi'ctor 
Biiece adiqited tlie name in iri27 from Tacitus’s 
Minis Graininits or Gntiipiiis, the .scene in SO A.D. 
of Agricola’s oriisliiiig defeat of G.alg.acus. ^Yllere 
that battle was fought has itself been hotly con- 
tested. Ardocli, Ralgiiiross, near Cmiirie, and 
Urie, near Sloni'liaven. are ainniig the site.? named, 
Imt Rr Skene jirefer.s the pejiln.siila fiirmed by tlie 
Isla’.s junction with tlie 'lay. — Gr.AMl’IAKS is also 
the name of a range of An.straliaii monntaiii.s, rising 
to 5000 feet, in the west of Victoria ( ipv. ). 

GrampilS (a sailor's corruption of Ital. gran 



Grampus ( Oroa gladiator). 


pesee, or Spian. gran pez, ‘great fish’), a oetap.eoii.s 
animal, common in almost all seas from Greenland 
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to Tasmania, not uufveqiioiifc iii tli« Atlantic, aiul 
well known on the Bi'itisU coasts. Constitixting 
the ocmiH Oi'oa, it is the l.ai'go.st of the Belijliiiiiiloe, 
often move than 20 feet iu length ; its form Rjiinille- 
shaped, lint thicker in proportion than the porpoise, 
from whicli it also differ.s in the imicli greater 
height of its dorsal lin, iu its rounded head, mid 
its permanent conical teetli. It is remarkable for 
its great strength and voracity, anil is the only 
cetacean ndiich prey.s sy.stematieally on its warm- 
blooded kindred — on small dolphins and porpoises, 
belugas, and oven whales — the grampuses, or 
‘killers’ as English sailor.s also call them, assem- 
bling in herds to pursue whales. 

Ov'Hll, a royal frae-town of Hungary, is situated 
on the riglit hank of tlie Hanuhe, here crossed 
by a hiidge of boats, 2o miles N^T. of Pesth, and 
opno.site the luoutli of the river Gran (length, J.'iO 
mile.s). The town is tlie see of the piimato of 
Hungary, and its great domed cathedral (1821-5(1), 
on the eiistio hill, rivals in its magiiilicent propor- 
tions St Peter’s at Rome. The palace of the prinee- 
arolihi.shop, who is ]nimate of Hungary, and has 
a rent roll of CS0,0()O, is the chief of many Imild- 
ings in conuoolion with tlie cathedial. The warm 
mineral .spnug.s of Gran have also .some fame. 
Pop. ( 1880) 80,82. Oran was tlie cradle of Ohristiaii- 
ity in Hmigaiyi here St Stephen, the linsb king, 
was horn in 979, and ha]itisoil and crowned in lOOO. 
In tlie next two centuries it heoainu the gieatest 
connneroial town in the kingdom ; the old name, 
Jstrdc/niniim (‘Danube grain-town'), ap))eav,s now 
in the Magyar and the Hnngarian-Latin 

Htnffaniiiin. Gran’s' fortunes never recovered from 
the 'storming iiy the Tartars in 124-1. 

Graiiudas an ancient ,Moorisli kingdom of Hpairi, 
enihracing tlie south-eastern portion of Andalusia, 
and now divided into the three modern i)rovinoe.s of 
Granada, Almeria, and :MalagH, the united areas 
of fvhich aniomit to 11,002 .s(|, in., and the miited 
pop. (1877) 1,328, 404; (1887) 1,301,450. E.veept 
in the narrow strip of coast region along the 
Mediterranean, the surface is a snccesHion of moun- 
tain and plateau rising iu the eontre to the snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada; hut the soil is fertile, and 
the ancient Griimula, which liecamu an independent 
kingdom after the fail of the caliiihate of (.lorilova 
in 128(j, supported a population of 3 millions, 
and .sent 100,(100 men into the held. Eroiii 1240 
the Moorish king.s were oldigod to recognise tlio 
supremacy of the kings of (Jastilo. A ipuirrcl, 
however, which aro.se Ijctween the vassal king of 
Granada and Korilinand and Tsahella in the 15tli 
century resulted iu a war of eleven years’ duration, 
the result of which was the ooinplcte co)i<iiie.st 
of Granada by the Spaniaids in 1492, and the 
total ilestniction of Moorish authority in Spain. 

The modern jirovince of Granada lias an area of 
4928 s(j. m,, n'luch includes the highest mountains 
in the Peninsula, and one of the mo.st picturcsijne 
regions in Europe. A great iiortion belongs to tlio 
basins of the Joiiil and the Pardes (Gnadiana 
Mennr), tributarie.s of the Guadalquivir; the Guad- 
alfco and other stream.s ilow into the Mediterranean. 
The elimate is warm, hut tempered by the snow- 
clad mountain-ranges ; the fruitful soil yields the 
products of both the temperate and subtropical 
zones. Neither the mineral springs nor the vieli 
deposits of salt, iron, lead, copper, zinc, sulphur, 
marlile, and alabaster are much worked ; the 
silk industry, formerly important, has nearly dis- 
appeared, and the maimfactures are now chiefly 
weaving, sugar anil brandy rellning, &c . ; and tlie 
trade of the province, hindered by a roek-bo'und, 
inlmspitable coa.st and the ah.sence of roads, is 
unimportant. Pop. ( 1877 ) 479,066 ; ( 1887 ) 480,594. 

GkANADA, the chief town of tlio province, and 


formerly capital of the kingdom, has sadly declinefl 
since the day.s of its Moorish masters,' Imt still 
ranks as one of the larger cities of Spain. It lies 
at the foot of the Siena Nevada, on and between 
two hills, the simtherninost being tlio site of the 
famous Alliiimhra(q.v.), and i.s 2245 feet above sea- 
level, and 126 (by rail 179) mile.s E. by S. of Seville. 
It oveilooks a fertile and evtensive plain, and 
.stands on the light hank of tlio Jenil, nhich is 
here joined hv tlie Dairo. The noiHiorn liill is 
occupied by the Alliaieiii, tlie oldest part of tlie 
town. The main pait of the town lies in the plain 
to the we.st of tliis, on both siilos of tlm Darro 
whicli is here mostly arelied over; anil the rvide 
.snhiirbs of Elvira ami Antiqiiernela stretch farther 
to the west and noi Lh. The modern town is oommou- 
|ilace and dull, with wide streets, open .sqnare.s 
and many-windowed honsos ; but the old lioiise.s, 
with their Hat loofs, tnrrels, many-cohmrod awn- 
ings, baleonio.s, and fountains, pirserve still a half 
oriental aspect, and the lahyiinths of narrow, lor- 
tnoiis, ill-paved lanes that for the most part pass 
for streets hcie and there oH'm' pictuiusipie viorvs. 
The chief centres of commercial activity are the 
old and handsome square known as tl'io I’lvav- 
ramhla, and (he Zacatin, or old hazaav, a street 
which still iclnin.s much of the iMnoiish style. 
On the outskirts of the town there is a shiuly 
Alameda. Granada is the seat of an iirelihisliop, 
and has a mil r'ersi ty ( 1531 ) attended by nearly 
loot) students. The cal lied ral, licgim in' 1,529, is 
profusely decorated witli jaspers and coloured 
niarhios, and oontaiiis I he tombs of Punliiiaiul 
and Isaholla, and of Pliili]i 1, and his eonsiirt 
, Juana, line spocimeii.s of llalian Roiiaissiuioe sonlp- 
turc, doubtfully atirilintad to Torrigiano. In the 
monastery of Han Geroniiiio the ‘Great Captain,’ 
Goasalvo di Cordova, is Imried. The industry ami 
trade of the town are ineoiisiderahle. I’oii. (1877) 
70,198; (1887) 00,778. Tlie nioiiern city of Oraiiada 
was founded by theMoorsiii the 8th coiitnry, not far 
fi'om the rnin.s of an ancient (’eltiberian town, 1111- 
lioris, and rapidly rose to dislinetion as a wealthy 
trading city and as a seat of arts and arL'liiteotuve. 
According to the conimon acconnti, about) 1350 the 
po)!. numhevi'd ‘200,()0(), and at the lime of the 
S)iainsli conquest, roaelied 400,000 ; the city was 
suiTonnded by a wall fortilied with 1030 toweis, 
containeil 70 libraries, and was the seat of 60 
schools of learning. Hut this is more or less 
legendary. — The etymology of Granada is doubtful, 
hut the. worst explanathm is that which makes 
the name moan iioniegriiiiate. The Moons called it 
KanutHah or Ju<nt(iltd/i-a/-rti/iuit(/—i.o. Griiuada 
of the fJews, to whom this quarter of the early town 
was given up, tlio Arabs retaining niiheris, wliioli 
they called lihdra. Ivarnattah possibly signifies 
tlie hill or city of stiangers. See I’re.scotts l''ordi- 
nand and /.w/icUn (1837); M'ashiiigton Irving’s 
Con<iitcsf of Granada ( 1829 ) ; Laf nonto y Alcantara, 
Hixtoriu dc OraiKa/a (4 vols. Gran. 1843). 

GrailiHla, a department and city of Nicaragua. 
The departniont, lying between the I’aeilie and 
Lakes Niearagiia and Managua, Im.s an area of 
nearly 2600 sq. ni. ; it is mostly a level savannah, 
hut coutaiu.s the wileano of Ma'sa\'a and the Moin- 
haoho peak (45(H) feet). Pop. ahout 70,000.— The 
city .stands on the north-west, .side of Lake Nicar- 
agim, and is emineoted with Managua by rail. 
Founded in 1522, it was formerly the chief town of 
the republic., but has sull'ered greatly from the 
civil wans ; it is still, however, of some iniiiortanco 
ns a trading coiitie. Poji. about 10,000. 

Gl'Sniadillil, the edible fruit of Tamjlora 
cmadramjHlaris. ,See pA.ssioN-FHOU’Kil. 

Crvanby, .Ioiin JlANNnms, MAUQtri.s oif, an 
Englisli general, the eldest son of the third Duke 
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of Rutland, was born January 2, 1721. Ho en- 
tered the army, and soon after attaining tlie rank 
of lieutenant-general (1759) was sent to Ger- 
many as secomi in command, under Lord George 
.S.ackville, of the British troops co-opcratinn with 
the king of Pi'irssia. After the battle of Min- 
den he was appointed eornnrander-irr-chief of 
the British troops, and held that post dtrriirg the 
]-einaiudor of the Sevorr yeai'.s’ Wart After the 
pence of 1763 he wirs constitirted rrtirstor-gener'al of 
the ordnarrce, aird in 1766 conrniaitder-in-chief of 
the arnry. He died at Scarborough on IDtlr Uctoher 
1770. Thorrgh very popular in his time, an is 
evidenced by Lire frequency with which his portrait 
was trsed as a pnliUo-house sign, he was the 
subject of some of the nrost terrible inv'eclives of 
Jrrnins. Hia military qnalitie.s appear to have 
been overrated by hia contenrporaries. 

Ol'illl ilhaco, an e.vtcrrsive central tract of 
South Anterioa, e.xteirdiirg from the bouthern tropic 
to 29° R. lat., arrd bounded on the E. by the Para- 
grra}’ arrd Pariina, and orr the IV. by the Argeirtine 
provhtces of Sairtrago del EsLero and Salta. Its 
area, about 180,00(1 sq, m., c'ceepila that of Great 
Britaiir and Irelaird by rrrre-half. The irortion sorrtlr 
of the Pilcomayo helonga to Argeiitirria, and the 
remaining third to Paraguay ; but the p()s,sebsiim 
of the njiiier sectioir of the IHlooinayo is disprrted 
by Bolivia. The cimulry rises gradtrally front the 
Parana to warils the nor tli- west rrs far as 25° JO'S, 
lat., when it diirs to the \'alloy of the Sait I'T-ancisco 
— part of a great deproshiun oxtonding thfirirgh 
Bolivia rrearly to (lie frontier of Porn, and Milijeot 
to annual imrndations. Thu Chaeo is watered 
principally by two long, narrow, arrd tortuous 
Htroaiua, the llorniojo and the Prleontayo, llowing 
sontli-easL in courses geirorally imrallel, and about 
180 inilcs distant from oiieh other. Utrly the 
former has heon u.-iiilotcid tluunghout, but it is 
known that both (lossess an uuusual nniirbcr of 
ohstmotions, tliough these are quite removable, 
coitHiatrirv mainly of shallows eirnscd by the com- 
pact argiUaocoirs hod which is a geological clrarac- 
tariblio of the whole Chaco fiubsorl. Tlie bed of 
tiro nennejo alho oseillates backward and forward, 
and in 1870-72 the rit'or opened uii .a trew ehattnel 
(known as the Teuco) for nearly 200 utiles. The 
most northurii part of the Olrhco is an extremely 
ai'hl /oire, brrt the banks of the riiiper Pilcomayo 
are fcrtilo arrd its sands auriferous. To the rrortli of 
tiro Bonne jo llrore are rrunroroub airil wide tnarbites 
itird .stretches of jungle, iliaiued li.v ntatty biiiiall 
streaiirs ; brrt the land if, well wooderl, chieily with 
vast seas of iialins (hole an indication, liowevev, of 
riiar.shy lanils .subject to iinnulation, a.s the local 
algarnba is of ilry, high land), wliilo south of the 
Berniojo the prinioval forest extends into Salta. 
The aniinal isainfall is probably SO inches, all con- 
centrated irrto the six months from Novcmlter to 
May ; then wide sections hecoiiro almost a lake 
district, whilst in .sciison.s of cxlr.aordiiiary floods 
the i’aragnay and the other great rivews create a 
vaster sea than the Nila. Thus much of the region 
is of inoilern alluvial forniatron, and e.xceedingly 
fertile. A very dry season sncceed.s, and .some 
<li&trict.s arc then utterly watorless, or the wells 
that have hocu .sunk are iniprcgnatcd with salt. 
The average tumiieratirrc is 80° P. ; the cliinato is 
said to be equable, and in the smrthonr section 
suitable to colonists of the AngIo-iS,ixon lace. 
Since 1537, when the first explorer, C.iptairr Juan 
de .ilyolas, iiiarclreil with 250 mon into tire wildcr- 
nes.s from which none ever rotilrned, nrrmeron.s 
expeditions have heon .sent out from the surrotrnd- 
ing countries; brrt the savage tribe.s (still rrn- 
sithdued thronghoirt the unexplored interior), 
swamps, lagoons, arrd floods defeated all early 
attempts to open irp the ooirirtry. In 1881 garrisons ^ 


were established along the Berrnejo, and since 1885 
perrnatrent scttlenrerits have boeir made. .Gready 
there are nrariy agi-icriltural colonies and .snrall 
towns along the Paraguay, cormected by rail and 
telegr.'iph ; the Benitejo hands, orr both hairks for 
too miles front its nrorrth, have been conceded by 
the Argeirtirre governmeiri for various eirteriirise.s ; 
thortsauds of hands are employed in the thiiher 
traile, arrd steam sawmills are in operation ; cattle- 
raising and farming are eairied orr, and from the 
strgar-cane refitred sugar ami mm arc inarrufactnred. 
Cotrce.s.sions also have been granted for railwny.s 
frottt Gorrietrbes to the Bolivian frontier. See 
an iirtereHting paper by Captain Joint Page in 
I’l'oc, Itoy. ifeofi- Soc. (188!)). — Cliucti, the (Jniehtia 
word for ‘hunt,’ may refer to the groat Indian 
batliLCs ; hut rrtrdcr the Incas it was applied to the 
nttnthering of Hnok.s, and .so canio to .signify woaltlr 
— Gran Chaco thus trrearring ‘ gieat riches.' 

GviUlrt-COinbe, L.V, a town in the French 
department of Gat'd, 11 niiles NNIV. of Niinos. 
Near it are very iiirportant collierie.s. Pop. 
6111. 

Grandees (Span, granden), .since the 1.3th 
ccittriry the most !irghly']irivilog'ed ola.s.s of irohility 
in the kingdom of Castile, in which the inemhets 
of the royal fanrily were included. Their honours 
were hereditai'y ; thoy held lands from the cromt 
orr the temive of military sorvice, were exempted 
from taxatioir, could not ho smrrtrronod before any 
civil or criminal judge without a special warrant 
front the king, and could leave the kingdom, ami 
event eirter the service of a fnreigit prince at war 
with Castile, Mitlioirt ineinrintt the penalties of 
tiorrson. Besides this, they lurd the right of being 
covered in the presence of tlie king. In the national 
iis.seiiiblies they .sat iinineiliutely behind llio prel- 
ates and before the titled irohility [iituhalon). 
Under Ferdinand and Isaliclla they 'were clepri veil 
of most of their pceiilinr prii i leges ; and C'harle.s IT 
converted them from an indcpeniloiit feudal nobility 
into a dependent court nohility. Under Joseph 
Bonaparte their dignitiee aiicl prii’ilego.s wei'O 
entirely abolished ; but they were partifilly regranted 
at the subsemient restoration. Gianilees are still 
uw.nihcrs of the senate in their own right. 

I Gl'illld Foi’liS, capital of Grand Forks enuntv, 

I Xoi'th Dakota, on the Red River of the North, 
oppo.sito the nioiitli of Red Lake River, is ahont 
mile.s N. of Fai'go, at the intersection of two 
railways. It has sevoral ilniir and saw iiiillB, iron- 
works,' and a brewery, besides a large transit trade 
in wheat. Poji. 7500, 

Grand Haven, capital of Ottawa county, 
Michigan, on Lake Micliigan, and on the south 
bank of Grand River, 31 niiles IIT by N. of 
Grand Rapids by rail. It has a good liarbonr, 
with two lighthouses, and .ships large quantities 
of luiiiher and grain. It coiitaius several Inmher- 
iiiills and inaun factories of wooden wares, &o. ; and 
a inagiietic spring reiidera tiro place a summer- 
resort. Pop. 5911. 

Grand Jury. See Juiiv. 

Grand Pensionary. See Pension ah v. 

GrandprtS e village in the French depailnient 
of Ardemies, on the river Aire, 10 milos NNE. of 
ChAlons, Here on lltli September 1792 Uiimonriez 
was defeated by the Allies. 

Grand Rapids, capital of Kent county, 
Michig.aii, stainfs at the iiead of siaainhoat naviga- 
tion on Granil River, here cro.s.sed by six bridges, 
and at the junction of several railways, 00 miles 
WNiy. of Lansing. The river, which enters Lake 
Michigan 10 miles below, here falls 18 feet in a 
mile, and aoro.sa it extend the rapids which give 
name to the town. Conducted by canals, it 
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Mipplk'H iiioti' (-'-pnwt'i' io nuniornus sawiiiilE anti 
manutaclories of fui’niLure and M'ootleii 'wave, fanii- 
iiig iinpIeiiiBnt.s, dour, niaoliinary, Ap., tliougli 
sLeiiiii is now iu use in most of tliu f.acloiiei; 
oypsuin-finan ioR near tlio town .supply almndiint 
iiiatPiial fill' stucco plaster and kindred prepnra- 
tiiiiis. IVldtc liricUs am also largely made here, 
au<l many of the houses and clinrclieH are Imilt 
of tlieiu. The city is the scat of an Episcopal 
bishop. Top. (1870) 10,50; ; (1880) 32,016; (1885) 
‘11.031. 

Graiid Serjeiinty {uinf/nn so-Jctni/i/i. or 
mr/ffiiHin scrritniiii, ‘great .service’) was one of the 
most honourable of the ancient feudal lenureR. 
According to Littleton, tenure by grand seijeaiity 
is where a man liolds his laud.s or teueuieiits of oiii 
sovereign lord tlie king hy such sei vices as lie ought 
to do in Ids priipev jiersoii to the king, as to carry 
the hannev ol the king, or his lance, or to load Ids 
army, or to he his uiaishal, or to carry hks swoid 
hefoie him at Ids coronation, or liis carver, or his 
hutlor, nr to he one of Ids chamheihdus of Iho 
rccoi])t of his cNchciiuer, or to do other like sen ices. 
These honoraiy scivico.s were expressly relainoil 
wli(3U the military tcnuro.s weie aholislieil hi 1601. 
Sliatlilield.sayo is licld hy the Duke of lYcUingloii 
iu grand .scrjeanly, the .service leijuirod heiiig the 
piesontatiiin to the soveroigu of a Jlag hearing the 
national colours on oadi auidvoisary of the luittle 
of IViiterliio. Tin; .sen’ice hy which llic Jluke of 
kfai'lhorough Iiiilds the manor of ll'ood.slock is the 
luesGutatiou to the .sovereign of a French slaiiilard 
on the anuivoi.sary of the hadle of Iileulieiiii. 

In iScodiiud grand siu-jeanty was not known as 
a se^iarate temuc— ( hat' is to nay, hinds held on 
condition of honorary services vondereil to the 
fiiiverciiin were not attended with any privileges 
other than tlio.so attaching to lands held in a similar 
manner of a snliject .snjicvior. In that country a 
loiinve by bonnrary service ivas known as a lllaiicli 
Holding (q.v.). 

See Gijan.'hon. 

Gvsimlvillt!, tlia pseudonym ot ,rnA>: Iunack 
I siuoRt; (lijliAlil), a Fioneli eaiieatnrist, who was 
bovn at Nancy, 3d Heptemlier 1803. hi 1828 lie 
(ii'st attracted attention by a .siwies of liniiiorons 
skeleliBR entitled Lc.v Mittiuiorp/uw.'t dii Juiir, in 
wliieli men witli animals' faec,‘< .sbotv forth the 
follio.s and foililcs of liiiinan nntnio. This was 
followed by several similar .series of .satiiical oaii- 
catni'B.s of social relation.R, its Aiihnnu.e Purlantu, 
Lm CenU J'luiiH'i'ht's, Leu Fleurs Aiiinim, Ac. 
IIq also practi.sed imliticnl caricature with great 
success. Ilesides this lino of work, lio contriliuled 
illiwtrations to splendid editions of the Fables of 
Lafontaiiio, Itubinson Crusoe, (full leer’s Travels, 
&c. (Trauih'illc died iu I’avis, JTtli Marcli 18-17. 

Grailg'('lllont]l, a rising port in Stirlingshire, 
,3 miles ENE. of Falldrk. Fnnnded in 1777, and 
erected into a police-hurgb in 1872, Graiigeinontli 
inis G.xtensive quays and warclionso.s, docks (in- 
eluding a large one opened in 1882), a graviiig- 
diick, and sliipluiildiiig yaids. 'J'he trade of tlie 
port lias risen very rapidly. In 1810 Lbo .shiiipiiig 
ciitoring iuid clearing it was 31,(iS6 toms .annually ; 
in IS/ll, 810,326; iu 1885, 1,157,091 ; and in 1888, 
close ^ upon 2,000,000 tons— the port then raiik- 
iug llftli in iiiiportaneu in Scotland. Kince 1887 
there has heen a regular Hue of passenger stcii,inei.s 
between Grangeniontb and London, owned by the 
Cavron Iron Company, whose works are within 2 
miles of Hie port. The ririnciji;i,l imports are 
timber, lionip, lla.v, tallow, deals, iron, and grain ; 
lAiid the uxiiorts are inanufaetnred iron, and coal. 
Gvangcnioutii i.s notewnrtliy as having been the 
place wlioio .some of the earliest e.xperiments in 
y team-navigation (q.v.) were made. In 1801 the 


I'lnst Chari olie. Diiuilas was Imilt llieie. Poi) (18311 
1 155 ; ( 1871 ) 2569 ; ( 1 8,81 ) 1560. ' 

Granjrer, James, born about 1710, w.as edu- 
cated .at Christ Clinrcb, D.xford, and died vicar of 
Hliijiliike, in ( l.v'foiilsiiiic, in 1776. lie published a 
long popular ISwijrajihtettl History of Enqhnut 
(1769; 5th ed. 6 vols. 1824), which' was ‘ ad’iijited 
to a catalogue of engiaxod Jbitish heads,’ and 
insisted much ‘ on the nUlit.y of ,a oolleotinn of 
cngiavcd jiortrails. ’ His advice led to exlraov- 
iliiniry veal in colleciing pni trails, and ‘ gr.anger- 
ised cojiies’ bcenmo the name for works cinhcllisTied 
with ciigaavings galliered from all finarter.s— fre- 
qiioidly secured by the nneon.scionabic mnlilation 
(if valuable books of all kinds. A gr.angeii.sed 
liilile, ill 4.5 lols. folio, coni, 'lined 6000 ininks, ami 
wa.s v, allied at 3000 guineas. An edition iii Lcfevie’s 
Voltaiie in 00 voI.r. contained 12,000 engravings 
(mostly portiidls), and cost the labour of twenty 
yeais; it sold in I,S5(i for 6800. A giangeriseil 
Clarendon's llcliclliou was illu.strated by Mi fjnth- 
crbiml at a cost of 61(1,(100. In 1888 a Londim 
bookseller bad on sale, for 61 500, a ciqiy of IjiiydcH'.s 
iSlnikcsiieave, exlcndeil by tbeinsevtion of tbon.sanils 
of jilalcs to ;!() vobinu's ; ibe sale juice jirobahly did 
iiol fairly represent the nctual cost ol llio gvanger- 
isiiig. 

Gr«im('l‘.8, an Ainoiic.'in nalinnal associalinn 
of agiicnltnristK, founded by a gnverinnent clerk 
named Kelly in 1867, nudur the title of ‘jiatmnsof 
liusliaudiy.’ Thu nhjocts of (his secret society, w ith 
its ritual and its four ovdeis foi men and women, 
arc the social imjirovemcnt and industrial henelit 
of tlie farming uhiss ; music and Him ary exorcises 
at llic meetings ami the establisliment of lihraiies 
have proved useful for the forimu', .and organisation 
and tlie .spiead of new sjiajieis jinliH.shcd iu the in- 
Leresl of fainieis have aiivanccd llio lalloi object. 
Till' discussion ol jiolitienl qneslion.s at Lhenieoiings 
is forbidden. In 1871 there ueie only some 200 
granges organised ; in 1875 tboie wuie 3(1,000; and, 
altlioiigli dissensioii.s for a time gri'atly reduced tlie 
.strength of tlie older, in 188,5 at tlic animal sussLon 
of the iialional guuige 31 state granges and 2-1,(100 
suliotiliiiate granges wane nque-sonted, 

Graili'niS, the ancient name of a small river 
of Asia Minor, ilowing’ fiom tlio nortliern side of 
Mount Ida to tlio Trojiontis, and now iiiiown aa 
Ibe Kodslia-.sn. (In ita lianks Alexander llie (Irent 
(ij. V. ) defeated (be Teisiaiis. 

Graiiier dc Ga.s.sauj'guio. Kee Ca,s,8A(;n.\c. 

GraaiU' (Ital. yrauito, ‘gritty;’ Eat. granmn, 
‘grain’). This well-known rock is a Uioronghly 
eryaialline-ermiulav aggregate of quartz, felspar, 
and inie.a. 'I'lie felsjiar is generally ortlioola&e 
(pink or giay), but somo jilagioclase is often 
present. The mica may be mnscovilo or liiotitc, 
and Ollier viirictie.s also oeeur, but the most 
eonimoii jierbajis is imiscovite. Tliere is no base 
or matrix in tliis rock Hie several erystai.w and 
crystalline grannies, eonfusedly eommiiigled, being 
iKiiiud togetlier by tlieir faces. In erystulliHiiig' out, 
the feliapai' and mica have hderfered with each 
ollier’.s development, so lliat these minerals rarely 
assume iierfeet erystaliiiie forms, 'I'lie quiu'tr. 
still move rarely ajijieiirs iu tlie form of jiovfect or 
even aiiproximately jierfect crystuls, hut occurs as 
irregular crystalline gramdcH, or seems to he 
inonlded ujioii ami liommod in belwocn tiio oilier 
minerals. Fluid cavities arc generally jilcntifid in 
Llie quartz. As a gcnoval iulu the comjieuent 
crv.stals of gi anile liave sejiaralcd out in Hiofollow- 
ing Older ; mica, felspar, nniirl ■/.. Oeeasionally, how- 
ever. it is feuml that tlic felspar and the quartz 
have crystal li.sed togellier, and tims nmtnally 
intoifered with cacli other's form. More rarely 
the fornnatimi of the quartz has even preooded 
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that of the felspav. All vaiieties of textuie aie 
met with aiiimi'’ ffraiiites, fioni A’eiy line-grained 
up to eoarsely-cvystallino rocks, in wliicli the 
component oiystals may he several inches in 
diameter. TTie coarser-grained lands are called 
pegmatita. In tlie variety known as graphic 
granite tlie (jnartz is ory.itallisod in the ortho- 
clase, foi'ining alternate zig-sag-slii^md laniinm, 
whiuh, on a cross -fracture, present the appear- 
ance of Hebrew writing. Tlie accessory miueials, 
such as beryl, topaz, tourmaline, garnet, .spliene, 
&c., aie met with chielly in ii regular cavitio.s, and 
in such oaviUe.s very line cry,stals of the essential 
minerals often occur. Scattered through the body 
of the rock, iiowever, aece.ssoiy minerals are not 
uncommon, especiall.y apatite and .sphene, and less 
fre(|nentlj’- zircon — these tlnee minerals occurring 
as inclusions in the es.sential minerals. The rela- 
tive proiiortion of mica, felspar, and quartz 
varies ; in many' granites felspar forms more 
than half of the hulk of the lock — quartz coming 
nc.vt, and mica last. In other granite.s thoie is 
extrenudy little quartz, while niica is more 
lilentifiil. Sometime, s the rock is rendered por- 
pliyritic by the aiqiearance of large crystals of 
ortlioclase, embedded in a granitoid or linely- 
crvstalline ground-mass. It is geneially the 
felspar which gives the prevalent colour' to a 
granite— the rock being red or giay according as 
ilesli-ooloured or while felspar piedominates. Very 
often [lark patuhos and nodules occur in granite. 
Sometimes these are fingments of foreign rocks 
more or less altered; at other timas they are com- 
posed of tliQ same luhiarals as the granite itself, 
hut in dill'erent proportions— mica often piedomi- 
nating. Veins of similar oompinition are also 
found ramifying through granite. Tliese and the 
patches together are .supposed to bo ‘the result of 
dilierentiatioii acoompauyiug the crystallisation of 
the original magma ’ — the dark i)oi'tion.s lieing more 
basic in composition than the rock in wliich tliey 
occur. Most granites are travoised liy lighter- 
coloured veins — .some of wliicli are liner grained 
and others coarser than the rock in wliieli tliey 
appear. The origin of these veins is uncertain. 
They would appear to be of contemporaneous 
orig'in with the gi'anite, and to have sometimes 
formed in rents of the original pasty magma, pos- 
sibly by segregation of the miuemls from tlie sur- 
rounding mass. The Ihie-graiiied veins, on the 
other liaml, were probably injected before the 
granite had liecomo quite consolidated. It seems 
certain at least that the rock of the veins ami the 
granite itself originally formeil portions of one 
and the same molten mass. 

Amongst varieties of granite may lie mentioned 
hornhlmdk granite, in wdiieli lionildendc is added 
to tlie otlier constituents. When tliis is the case, 
mica is only sparingly present. When schorl 
(hlaek tourmaline) replaces mica, we liiive schorl- 
aceous granite. Greisen i.s a granular aggi’egate of 
quartz and mica. Aplite is a line-grained aggre- 
gate of ((iiartz ami orUiDcIa.se, with sometimes a 
little mica. Those tlwee last-mentioned varieties 
are mot with cliiolly in veins proceeding from 
mas.ses of ordinary granite. 

Granite usually oocura in great iiosses or 
amorpiums masses— and frequently forms the 
nuclei of mountain-chains. Its iiotrographical 
characters and behaviour in tlie held prove it to 
be of igneous origin, at all events in the great 
majority of eases, and to liave consolidated at con- 
siderable deptliH in the earth’s crust. Hence it 
belongs to the Plutonic class of iguoons rocks. 
Some writers have held that oorlain granites are 
of niotamorpliic origin, lint tlie appearances wliich 
seem to support tliis view liave of recent years 
received another interpretation. And althongh, 
231 


in the present .state of our knowledge, it cannot he 
a-.serted that no granite is of nietamorphio origin, 
} et it would appear that granites of demonstrably 
metaniorpliic origin have not yet been discovered. 
Those which aic supposed to be of .such origin 
are_ intimately associated with crystalline soiiists, 
which theinselve.s are believed to he the re.suit of 
luetaiiiorphic change.s. At one lime granite was 
looked upon .as the oldest of primitive rocks, hnt 
it is now known to he of various ages. Its presence 
at the surface is due of course to denudation, wliich 
has reinoveil the great masses of lock that origin- 
ally covered it. 

The niore durable kinds of granite ai e largely used 
ad Irtiildiiig materials in bridges and eiigineeriiig- 
worics, and also in public buihlings ami dwellings. 
The diiliculty of working it makes it expensive, 
hnt this is counterbalanced by its great durability. 
It cannot be cut, like the majoiity of Imildin'g- 
stones, witli saws, hut is woiked first with large 
hammei.s, and then with pointed cliiselh. The 
success with which tlie Egyptians opeiatcd upon 
this rcfiuctory .stone is very extraordinary. They 
woiked and pioliiilied it in a way that we cannot 
excel, if, indeed, we can come up to it, with all the 
ajiiiliances of modern science; and not content with 
polhshing, they covered some of the blocks with the 
most delicate and sliarply-cnt liievoglypIdcB ! 

The gnanitos best known in the British Isianila 
for nvnaniontal ]mr|iose.s are the giay Aberdeen 
granite and the reddrsli-colourcd Peterhead granite. 
Of this last-moiitioiied variety Immlsome p’olislied 
columns for public lialls h.ave been constnicted. 
On the Continent granite has lieen quarried for 
similar luirposes in several countries ; as near 
iiaveno in Italy, and in the islands of Sardinia and 
Elba ; in Nm'inandy ami Brittany ; in southern 
Hw'eden, Pinlaml, tile Tmoi, Switzerland, &e. In 
Noitli America giaiiUes are worked at a number 
of places, as in Maine, Now Hampsliire, Massa- 
chusetts, Ccimccticut, New York, Micliignu, and 
California, and at various \ilaoos in the Canadian 
jirovince of I’iuehec. The rock would probalily he 
more abmidantl)’ used tlian it is, were it not for 
the fact that in many cases it occur.s at elevations 
and in districts more or less dillicnlt of acces.s. 

The .soil prmlneed hv the weathering of granitic 
rock.M slionid he fertile, as their component in- 
gredients yield the necessary elements. But in 
Iiilly districts, where granite is oliieliy dei'eloped, 
the line clay which lesultsfrom the decom position 
of the felspar is washed away, so that only the 
quartz sand i.s left on the slopes— foi ming a tliiii, 
iingnitefiii .soil. In the holhiw.s and flats whither 
tlie clay is ti-an.spoi ted we find geneially a cold, 
•still', and wet sulisoil, wliich is only worked with 
diiliculty. In low-ijing granitic tracts, e.speeiallv 
under genial climatic conditions, the soil wliioli 
results from the weatliering of granite is sometimes 
vei-y fertile. See Geo. E. Ilarris, Granite and the 
Granite Industries { ISSS ). 

Gran Sasso d’ Italia ( ‘ Great Rock of Italy’ ), 
also called Monte Corno, from the resenihlaiice 
to a born wliicli it pre.seiits on tlie oast, is siUiated 
on llie hordeis of the Abnizzi, between Tcranio and 
Aquila. It is tlie higliest suiinnil of the Apen- 
nines, having ,an elevation of 9S7I feet. 

Graili^Oll, or Granii.son, an ancient town in 
Switzerland, on tlie Lake of Nenchfvtel, 21 miles 
SW. of Neuchlitel ; poji. 17G2. Here in 1478 the 
Swiss defeated Charles the Bold (q.v.). 

Grant, in English law, the conveyance of pro- 
perty by deed. Movables are gi anted wlien tliey 
are comprised in a hill of sale or deed of gift. 
Incorporeal lioreditaments, and interests in land 
not involving actual possession, were also said to 
lie in giunt; hnt a freeliold in possession could 
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only be conveyed by livery of seisin — i.e. by soleniii 
delivery of nnssession. d'lie Keal Property Act of 
184o eiicacted tbat tlio iiiiinedbitu freehold might be 
conveycil by deed of grant. It is no longer neces- 
saiy to use the word ‘grant;’ other words, .such 
as ‘ convey,’ will have the siiiiie ell'ect. A grant of 
the reveisiou of land under lease was formerly 
completed hy the lessee attoruiiig (becoming) tenant 
to the e-i-antee; but tlia necessity for attornment is 
now abolished. Tii the United States general]}' 
livery of seisin is dispensed with, and the tcim 
‘grant’ applie.s to all tramsfers of real property. 

Grant, Family of, jbmong l arion.s conllicting 
theorie.s as to the origin of tints famil}’, the most 
jirobable i.s, as the name seems to indicate, that it 
IS of Norman extraction, and that it was intro- 
duced into llritain at the Coininest. Oeea.sionally 
it appears in parts of Eiiglainl ; hut by the middle 
of the 13th century it bad estaldisbed itself in the 
north of Scotland'— Laiireneu le Grant bolding the 
re.sponsiblc oftice of .sheriff' of Inverness in )‘2(i3. 
lie and Ids descendants acquired large territories 
in the great Caledonian Glen, and also in Strath- 
spey, Freuebie, now Castle Grant, near Grantowii, 
becoming their principal barony and rtssidence. 
The si.xtli laird of Freuebie was kidgbtod by King 
Janies VI., and bis grandson bad Ids lauds erected 
into the regality of Grant — whence their designa- 
tion .since. Sir Ludoviok Grant, fourth laird of 
Grant, married a.s bis second wife, Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie, daughter of James, llftli Earl of Fimllater 
ami Mealleld, and, througli this marriage, their 
grandson succeeded in 1311 to the earldom of .Sea- 
field, assuming the surname of Ogilvie in addition 
to that of Grant. Througli another marriage, a 
younger lirntlior of the fourth laird of Grant sue- 
coedod to the e.state.s of the Col()uh(mus of Loss, 
and, asHiiiniiig the surname of CoUpihoiin, became 
the ancestor of the prc.sent family of that name. 
'The Uhiefx of (r rant (3 vol.s, 4to, 1833 ), iirepared by 
Sir Wiliiam Fraser, K.C.B., for the family, pre- 
sents a history of its descont, and also shows the 
dispersion of its iminorous cadet branche.s, many 
members of wldcli have become (listinguished in 
various spheres of life. 

GVcaiit, Sill Alexandiju, of Dalvey, was born 
at New Ytirk in 1826, iiiid represented one of the 
oldest branches of the Clan Grant, Educated 
at Harrow and Balliol C’ulloge, O.xford, be gradn- 
.ated B.A, in 1848, and was elected to an Oriel 
fellowship. Hera be edited tlie Etlurs of AristuHr 
(18, ’ll), with English notes, a work wbieli still 
iiiaiiitain.s a reputation by its suggestive pre- 
liminary essays. He succeeded as baronet in 1356, 
was appointed in.spector of .schools at ^Madras in 
18o8, and became professor of History in F.lpliin- 
stoiie College there ; tlien it.s princiiml ; and after- 
wards vioo-eliaiioeUar of Elgin College, Bombay, 
in all which positions be did imicli to promote 
the interests of education in India. On the death 
of Biv Daviil Brewster be was iii 1868 chosen as 
principal of the uiiiver.sity of Ediubnrgb, an ollice 
wbieli he enjoyed for .si.xtecn year.s, during which 
took place the inauguration of the new medical 
school, and the tevceiitenary celebration of the 
nniver-sity. His Story of the Univorsifi/ of Edin- 
burgh (1384) was piiblihlied in eoniieotioii with the 
latter event. Earlier work.s were Aristotle and 
Xenophon, in Blackwood’s ‘ Aiioioiit Classics and 
Jleccss Studies (1870), a volume of essays written 
by varioas scliolar.s. The universities of Edinburgli 
and Glasgow conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D., and O.xford that of D.C.L, He married, in 
18,59, .Bii-san, daughter of Profes.sor Ferrior of .St 
Andrews, and died .suddenly on Ist Dooemher 1884. 

Grant, Mks Axne, a iniacellaneons writer, 
whose works were among the lirst to draw piildie 


attention to the romantic .scenery and peouliar 
manners of the .Scottisli Higlihands, was horn in 
Glasgow, ‘21st Fehriiary 1735. She ivas the daiigli- 
ter of a Hriti.sh idlieer, Uuiicaii M‘Vicav, who 
became harnick-mastor of Foi t-Aiigu.stus. She 
married in 1779 the Kcv. Jamc.s Grant, formerly 
ehapl.-iin of the fort, minister of Lagg.oii. Left 
a widow in destitute circmii-slaiices in ISOl, Mrs 
Grant jaihlished hy suliscription a volume of 
roans (1803), whidi were well received; Letters 
from the Mountnins (1306), a highly popular 
work; Memoirs of an American Lady (1808); 
Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of 
Scotland (1811), &c. hi 1823 she received a pen- 
sion of dllOO a year, and hy legacy from ,Sir 
AVilliam Grant, Master of the Itidls, she enjoyed a 
himil.ar annuity. She dieil on 7th November 1838. 
A memoir of her life, and a selection from her 
eorrespondeuce, forming a eoiitiimatiou of her 
J^eUers from the Muiinlavis, were edited by her son, 
J. F. Grant, in 1844. 

Grniit, CiiAHLE.s, Lom) Glenulo, son of 
Charles Grant, sometime M.H. for Tnvcnio.ss-sliire, 
and a distinguished direcLor of the East India 
Gomjiany, was horn at Kidderpiir, near Calcutta, 
in 1779. lie w.-is of the Grants of .Shenglie, 
cailel.s of the Grants of Grant. He was cduc.ited 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, wlioie ho took 
Ids degree of DI.A. in 1804. In 130.3 lu’ puhlislied 
a poem on tlm llcstoralion of Learning in the 
East, wliitth had won Ihc university prize' awarded 
hy I)r Claudius Hnehanan. Ho was called lo tlio 
bar ill 1807, but never practised. In 1811 ho was 
elected M.P, for tlie hivcriiess distriid of hmglis; 
and afterwards, succeeding his father in the county 
represontatioii, eontimicd in the House ol Coni- 
nioiis til) 183.3, when ho wasiaised to the jioenme. 
Grant held for live years the ollicc of a IjokI of flie 
Trea.siiry, and in 1819 was ap(ioiiited .Secretary 
for lieiaiul, which lie coiiiimied to lie for ahoii't 
two years. As Irisli Secretary he eiidoai'oured 
to suppress the Orange doinonstvatioiis, to secnie 
tlie impartial adiidnlstration of just ice, and to 
ilovise a .syslem of national education ailajited 
for Oatliolie.s ns well as I’rotestivnls. From 1823 
to 1K27 Grant was Viee-pvesiilent of the Board 
of Trade; from 1830 to 1334 I’re.siih'nt of the 
Board of Control ; and from 1834 lo 1839 .Secretary 
of Stale for the Colonie.s. Afler this lie with- 
drew in a great measure from public alVaivs, hut 
snimortcd the Liberal Jiart}' hy lii.s vole. He (lied 
.at C.annes, in France, in 1366, iiiinnanied. Lord 
Brougham iiroiioiiiieed tlrant to ho ‘ the purest 
statesniaii he had ever known.’ He wa.s an 
eloquent .speaker, thoiigli, jiartly from dilfidenoe 
and partly from indolence, he spoke hut Bcldoiii. 
Some of liis despatches as colonial secretary, on the 
rights of the natives in the colonies, on repressing 
idolatry, and aholisliiiig slavery throiiglioiit the 
British possessions in South Africa, arc models of 
elevated and just tUouglil, ami of lino inijirebsive 
English. 

GranG Sm Fhanols, fourth son of Francis 
Grant of Kilgrastoii, Perthshire, was horn in Ediii- 
hnrgli on IStli January 1803. Ho iva.s educated 
at Harrow and the universily of Edinburgh for the 
iScotlish liar, hut ahaiidoiied that [)rorc.s.sioii to 
follow his iialnval genius for painting. A noble 
portrait hy Velasquez is said to have e.xoreised an 
especial indnoiice. over the young iiaiuG'r’s future 
career. His lirst iiicture unis exhibited ill 1834, 
when he at onee look raiilc among the host portrait- 
piainters of the day, and was regarded as a worthy 
.succeasov of Lawrence. His most famous wfirks 
are those in wliicli he has eomhiiKul the like- 
nesHe.s of distinguished characters with scones of 
Englisli sport. The ‘Meet of TLM. Staghounds,’ 
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painted in 1837 for Lord Cliestevfield, and contain- 
ing no less tliiin forty-six portraits ; tlie ‘ Melton 
Hunt,’ executed for tlie Dnlie of Wellington ; and 
the ‘ Oottesmore,’ for Sir R. Sutton, are the best 
known in this class. Among his other paintings 
may he mentioned the equestrian portraits of the 
( Jneen and Prince Consort for Christ's Hospital ; tlie 
picture of the beautiful Marcliiones.s of M'aterford ; 
ami those of Lords Palmerston, Russell, Gough, 
Macaulay, Hardinge, c^'c. In 1812 Grant wa.s 
elected Associate, and in 1851 Academician. In 
18(16 he became President of the Eoyal Academy 
and was knighted. In 1870 O.xfoid confeired upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. He died on 5th October 
1878. 

Grant, j.tlliss, of Corriimmy, in Inverness- 
shire, a cadet of the Grants of Grant, born in 1743, 
died in 1835, was author of Esscuja on the Origin of 
Society (1785) and Thoughts on the Origin and 
Descent of the Gael (1814), 

Grant, .l-tniES, military novelist, was horn in 
Eilinburgli, 1st Augirst 1822, and in 1832 .sailed 
with his father, an army ollleor, for Newfound- 
land. Home again, in 1839 he was gazetted to 
an ensigney in tlie 62d Foot, hut within a few 
years resigned his commis.sion, and turned to litera- 
ture. Having already contrihuteil copiously to the 
United Service Mugudne and the J)ublin University 
Magazine, ho in 1846 imbli.shud bis first hook, TI’k 
I tohianca of iror, Since then he .supplied his 
legion of readers with a long and close series of 
no\'els and histories, illustrative mainly of war, and, 
more particularly the achievements of Scottish 
arms abroad. Among his many works may he 
mentioned Adventures of an Aida-de-Camp ; Adven- 
tures of Jioh Day; Franl; llittun, or the Queen’s 
Own; Bothweli, or the Dark Dugs of Queen Mary; 
The Yellow Frigate; Hurry Ognvic: and Old and 
New Eduihurgh. Most of his works liave leappeared 
in German and Danish, as also a few in French. 
In 1875 Cardinal Manning received him into the 
Roman communion. He died in London, 5th May 
1887. 

Graiii, Colonel James Augustus, C.B., 
P.li.S., was a son of the Rev, James Grautof Nairn, 
where he was bom in 1827. Having been educated 
at the grammar-school and Marlschal College, Aber- 
deen, he was in 1846 appointed to the Indian army. 
His services at the battle of Gnjerat, under Lord 
Gough, gained him the medal and two clasps, and 
his further services in India, in the course ot which 
he was wounded, were honoured by the Mutiny 
medal and clasp for relief ot Lucknow. Witli 
Captain Speke he explored ( 1860-63) the sources 
of the Nile. He also received the medal for ser- 
vices in the Abyssinian Expedition of 1868. Among 
ins publications are A Walk Across Africa; ‘ Sum- 
niaiy of the .Speke and Gi-ant Expedition,’ in the 
Jour. Eoy. Gcog. Soc, (1872); Botany of the Speke 
and Grant Expedition; ani. Khartoum as I saw It 
in 1S63. He is gold medallist of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Grant, Sir J.VME.s Hope, general, brother to 
Sir Francis, was born at Kilgraston, Perthshire, 
22d July 1808. He livst saw service in the Chinese 
war of 1842, and next distinguished himself at 
Sobraoii, Chillian walla, and Gnjerat in the two 
Sikh wars. During the operations of the Indian 
Mutiny Grant, who had risen to the rank of 
lientonant-oolouel, took a loading part, assisting in 
the recapture of Delhi (20th September), in the 
relief of Cawnpore, .and in the retaking of Luck- 
now, and he commanded the force which elfected 
the final pacification of India. In 1859 he con- 
ducted the war against China, defeating the enemy 
three times under the walls of Pekin, nssnnlting 
the Taku forts, and finally capturing the capital of 


the empire, for which work he was created G.C, B. 
After commanding the army of Madras from 1861 
to 1865, he returned to England, and was made 
general in 1872. He died in London, 7 th March 
1875. From his journals appeared Incideiils in the 
Sepoy War of lS67-5!3 (188.3) taiA Incidents in the 
china War of 1860 {ISlo), both edited by Captain 
H. Kiiollys. 

Gl’SlUt, MPlS, of Carron, author of the pnpul.ar 
song, ‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,’ was horn near 
Aherloiir, IJanfi'sliire, in 1745. She was twice 
married — first to her co\isin, Captain James Grant 
of C.arron, in Strathspey ; ami afterwards to Dr 
Murray, a physician in Rath. She died at Rath 
in 1814. 

Gl'tlllt, Uly.sses S1MP.SON, eighteenth ine.sident 
of the Uniteil States, was horn at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27, Coi>y, icht ism . 1 , u.s 
1822. He was of Scottish an- i.,- J. b. Lii,pmi.uit 

cestry, hut his family had been coi.ipnny. 

Anieric.an in all its branches for eight generations, 
Ulys.ses was the eldest of six children born to Jesse 
R. Grant and bis wife Hannah Simpson, ami 
assisted his father on the farm in summer, attend- 
ing the village school during the winter. In the 
spring of 1S.39 he was aiipointed to a cadetship 
in the United States Militaiy Academy, and gradu- 
ated in 1843. He Mvis commissioned brevet secmid- 
lieuten.ant, and assigned to diity at Jefieismi Rar- 
racks, ^fissouri. In M.ay 1844 fie accompanied his 
regiment, the Fourth Infantry, to Loui.siana, and 
in Septemher 1845 he was conmiis, sinned second- 
lienteiiant, and joined the army of occupation 
under General Zachary Taylor, Grant jiaiticipated 
in the Rattles of Palo Alto and Re.saca de la Palma, 
and was also present at the capturl; of Monterey. 
Later the Fourth Infantry embarked foiA'cra Cruz, 
to join the army of General ^Yinlicld Scott, and 
Gr<ant took part in all the battles of Scott’s success- 
ful campaign ami in the final capture of the city of 
Afcxico. In the nmnmer of 1848 hi.s reginient 
returned to the United States, when he obtained 
leave of absence, and in August of that year was 
married to Julia B. Dent, of St Louis, by whom he 
had tlu’ce .sons and ,a daughter, the ehlo.st of udiom, 
Colonel Frederick D. Grant, was in April 1889 
appointed American Minister to Austria. Lieu- 
tenant Grant served at various posts ; was in 18.")3 
.apiioiiited to a caiitaincy j and in the following year 
resigned his commission, and settled on a farm near 
St Louis, IMissouil, 

When the war began in April 1861 Grant was 
residing in Galen.a, Illinois ; he immediately offered 
his service.s to the government, and in June he wa.s 
appointed colonel of the 2Ut Regiment of Illinois 
Iiii.antry, with which he was sent to Missouri. In 
August he was advanced to brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and assigned to the command nf a dis- 
trict, ami in November he. fought the battle of Rel- 
mont. In February 1862 he captured Fort Henry, 
and ten days hater Fort Donolson, with 14,G&i 
prisoneis, for which victories he U'as made major- , 
general of volunteeus. In April Grant fonght a 
two da 5 's’ battle at Shiloh, amongst the severest 
of the war, in which General A, S. Johnston, 
commanding the Confeder.ate army, was killed. 
After various unsuccessful movements against 
Vicksburg, which comniencod in the November 
of 1862, Grant crossed the Mississiiipi, April 30, 
1863, defeated the enemy at Port Gibson and at 
Champion Hill, and droi'e them behind their en- 
trenchments at Viok.shurg, to which place he laid 
siege. After m.any assaults, the stronghold sur- 
rendered uncondition, ally on July 4, 1863, with 
31,600 prisoners and 172 cannon, and the Missis- 
sippi was opened from its source to its month. 

In October Grant was ordered to Chattanooga, 
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where he fought a battle, oaiitmiiig the enemy ’.s 
entire line, and driving him out of Tennessee. In 
hliirch ISIU (hant, lla^■il)g ijruvionsly been niiulo a 
luajor-goiieval in the legnlav army for his victory at 
Vicksimi'g, u'as ijronioted to the grade of Jicntenant- 
general, and assigned to the command of all the 
armies of the Uniteil States, with his hciiihjuavterH 
with the army of the Potomac. His plan of cam- 
jiaign was to concentrate all the national forces 
into several distinct aniiie.s, sr’liich should ojierjite 
simultaneonsly against the enemy, Sliennaii movin"- 
toward Atlanta, while (Irant Ijimself accompanied 
the army ot the Potomac against liichmond. Huiv 
ing tlie nig'lit of I^Iay 4 the latter erossetl the Itapi- 
dau, encountered General E. E. Lee in the "Wilder- 
ness, anil fought a desperate thiee days’ battle, one 
of tlio liercest of modern times. Grant moved for- 
ward on the 7tli, and fought again at KiiotUylvania 
Cuurtliou,se on the lOtli, and .still again on the 
12bli, on wliioh occ.asion ho cajiturcd an entire 
division of tlie Confederate army. Thu smoke of 
battle hung over the iniglity hosts foi six days, 
wliile tlie North remained in a .slate of .suspense 
liordoring upon agony; but on the 11th Grant wrote 
to AVaslniigl.on, ‘1 propose to light it out on thi.s 
line, if it take-, all summer.’ 'J'hus, ligiding and 
Hanking, ever pursuing the oli'ensivc, and daily draw- 
ing nearer to lliohmoiid, ho at length drove the 
enemy within the defuiious ot that city, .and there 
held liim in a vice, while lie left to ids' Henlenauts 
— .Slionnau, iSlioridan, and Thomas— a harvest of 
lauroI.s liy active movomonts and .successful batllcss. 
On March 2!), 186,), there began a week’s hard light- 
ing, at the oloso of which Lee sniTondcred Ids entire 
army at Appomattox Courthouse, April 9, rocoivina 
from his victor niost generon.s terms, 'riie fall ()t 
Uiehmond substantially ended tlie wav, and Grant 
retiiniod to Washington to prepare his report of tlie 
operations of the armies of tlie LLiited States from 
the date of his appnint.meut to command the same, 
and to imistor out nearly a million of troops that 
the country no longer roijnired. 

In July 1866 Grant was aih’aiiced to the grade of 
full general, and in May 1S68 he was nominated for 
the presidency by the Jlepulilicaii convention, and 
in the folimving Novomlier wa,s elected. Gut of the 
291 electoral votes Grant received 211, and Horatio 
Seymour, the Uemocratie candidate, 80. lie wa.s 
again elected to the presiileuoy in Novomher 1872, 
thus filling the ollioe of chief-iiiagistrate for eight 
years. Among the most imporUiit events of his 
administration were the adoptinu in 1809 of the 
fifteenth ainendinent to tlie constitution, which 
guaranteed tlie right of .suffrage witliont regard to 
race, colour, or previous cmidition of servitude; and 
tlio peaceful sottleineut of the ‘ Alaliaina Claims ’ 
(.see AL.in.lMA). After retiring from the presi- 
dency, General Grant spent two yearn in foreign 
travel, receiving unusual attentions from the 
rulers of the various countries wliich he visited 
in his tour round the world. In June 18S0 his 
name was again presented to a Heimhlican con- 
vention, hut, chielly owing to a traditional senti- 
ment again.st a third teiiii of the presidency, the 
nomination was gii'on to Jame.s A. Garfield. In 
1881 Grant purchased a hou.se in New York, where 
ho .afterwards passed liis winlers, while liissiiminev.s 
were spent in his seaside cottage at Long Hrancli, 
New .Jersey. Pinding himself unable with his in- 
come to properly maintain his family, he hecamo a 
partner in a hanking-liouso in u'liicli one of liis sons 
and other, s were interested, hearing the name of 
Grant and Ward, and invested all Ills available 
capital in the business, but taking no part in the 
allairs of tlie firm, whioli were left almost entirely 
in the liands of the junior partner. In M.ay 1884: 
the hon.se, without warniim, .suspended, and it was 
then discovered thal two of the partners liad robbed 


the general and ids taiiiily of all they pos.ses,.sed, 
Until this time Gr.ant liad refused all solicitatiom 
to write the In.-^tovy of his milit.ary career ; hut 
now, limliiig himself liankiiipt, and with the hope 
of providing for Ms family, ho began the prepara- 
tion of his personal nieiiioir.s. 'riie ooiilract with 
his publishers was imide Pebniavy 27, 188.), luul 
the work appeared about a year liiler. In the 
.Slimmer of 1884 ho coiniilaiiied of a sorene.ss in his 
throat, ,aiul an exaiiiiiiatioii delected the presence 
of cancer at the root ot tlie tongue. Tlie sym- 
jiatliies of the ji.ation were now aroused, mid on 
March 4, 1883, congress jiassod a hill oreiitim' him 
a general on the retired li.st, thus resloiiiig him to 
his former rank in the army, which lie liad lost on 
accepting the presidency, ft may he doiihled if 
.since the world hegaii any hook has been written 
under similar conditions ; the dying soldier, snil'er- 
ing' constant ami at times tlie severest agony, yet 
struggled on .snci'e.ssfiilly, completing Ins liter, ary 
laliimrs riiily four days before his doalli at Mount 
MuGregor, near Saiiitoga, New York, 23d July 
1883. His lemaiiis were removed to New Yoik, 
anil on Align, st 8 were interred with great pomp 
in Uivoiside Park, overlooking the Hudson. M.aiiy 
lives of Grant have been written, the most valn- 
alilo of which is his own (2 vols. 1883-86), awoili 
that brought his widow no le.s.s than ,^'1)00,000. 

drniltliaill, a market-lown of LiiicoliiHliirc, on 
the left bank of the Witliam, 25 miles SKW. of 
Lineolii, and 103 NNW, of London. It lies on 
the ancient Eriiiim’ Htreet, and is an iiiijiortaiit 
junction on the Groat Noilliorn liailway; whilst a 
canal (1793), 30 miles long, eonneets it with the 
Trent near Nottingham. High over tlic red-tiled 
brick lionses .soars the iiolilc gray spire (278 feet 
bigli) of Bt Wolfran’s (.'liiiieli, M'liieh, in style 
mainly Early English of the 13lh century, has 
been finely rc.stored by the late Mir G, G. Scott 
siiico 1861). An Kleanor cro.ss was ileiiiolishod in. 
1643, and a castle has left no trace ; but the ijiiaint 
Angel Inn is still slaiidiiig, in whicli Richard III. 
signed lliiekiiighaiii's cloath-warraiit. Of King 
John, iiio, Grantham has iiienioiics, ami of Oliver 
Cromwell, who hero on 13lh May 16-13 won his liist 
suecess ; but tlie tiin'iiH grcate.st glory is ’Sir Isaac 
Neivtoii, win) during 16, 3, 1-3(1 idled, fmiglit, anil 
rose to 1)0 lieiul-liiiy in its graiiiiiiar-sclionl. A 
bronze statue of bim by 'riieeil was elected in 1858. 
The said .sidiool was fonndcil by llisbop Pi).x in 
L32.S, ve-oiiilowcd by Kdwai'd \'l. in ];),73, and 
reeonstilnled in 1876. The mannfactiire of agri- 
cultnial implements, maUing, and lirick-makuig 
are tbo cliief imlu.strie.s. Grantliam was iucor- 
Jioralcd by Edward IV. in 1463, and from then till 
1883 rctnrnod two memlier.s to pariiiiinent— a 
nnmbur reduced now to one. The borongli linnndary 
was largely extended in 1879. Pop. (1851) 10,878; 
(1871) 13,2.70; (1881) 17,345, of wlioiii 10,886 were 
witliin tbo municipal liorougb. Moo the local 
liislorios of Tumor (1806), Marrat (1810), and 
Street ( 1837). 

Clraill, Lnild, a North Polar region, lying north 
ot Griunoll f.and, between 81° and 83° N. lat., dis- 
covered by Hayes, Hall, and Naios in 1875, and 
l)avtly e.\ploriiil by Nnres, who wintered on its 
coasts, in tlie most niirthorly latitude (82° 27') in 
which tbo winter iias been passed by any sliip. 

Cil'iUltOll, a liarbour on the Pirtb ot li'ortb, ,3. 
miles NN\V. of Edinbiirgli. It was con.structed 
by the Duke of llneclencb in 1836-45 at a co.st of 
nearly a quarter of a million, 

Crvantown) a village of Elginshire, if "file from 
the Mpoy’s left bank, .and 142 miles by rail N, by IT. 
of Edinburgh, Pounded in 1776, and created a 
police-biirgb in 1890, it js a poimlar holiday re.sort, 
Pop. 13'74. 
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Granulations, the Iiiatei-ial& of new texture 
as lii’it foriueil in a wound or on an nlceraled 
smface. See lSFL.uai.iTION, ClCATErSATtoN', 
Wounds, Ulceu. 

Granulitc, or LEDTYNrri!, a Bclasto&e hnt 
boiiietimes massive ayfj;i'eyate of fj^uortz and ortho- 
eliise with gainets. Tlio ynmetii are disseinmated 
irieyiilaily, and are not iiifre(|nently accoinjianied 
hy ivyauite (rj. v, ). This rock is elassed with tlie 
crystalline schists. 

Granvcila, ANTOI^^E PEratENor ])e, Cau- 
iJiNiU, one of the aljlest clianipioiis of the Clmrch 
of itinnc in the IGth century, was born in 1517 at 
Omans, liurf^nndy . He .stndied law at Padua, ami 
tlieology at Louvain. A canon for a short time at 
Besancon, he was in 1540 ai)]jointed Archhishop of 
Arras. His father now chancellor of the einjiire 
under Charles V., he was entrusted with many 
diplomatic uussions, whicli he discharged with 
marked ability, yucoeodiiig lits father in the chan- 
cellorship in 1550, he accuinpanied Charles V. in 
the lligiit from Imishruck, an<l framed the treaty 
of Passau, 155'2. On the abdication of Ghicrles in 
1555 he tran.sferrad Ids .services to Philip TI. In 
1559 ho was appointed priiue-uiinistor to Margaret 
of Parma in the Netherlands. Tu 15G0 he was 
created Archbibhop of ilaiines, and next year was 
made cardinal. Huch, howo\or, was the hostility 
which his policy of reiiressiou provoked in the Low 
Countries^ that at the king's advice he retired in 
15(14 to Pranolre Comte. .'Vfter six years of coiu- 
parative (piiefc ho in 1570 represented Spain at 
Uoine ill drawing up a treaty of alliaiico with 
Veuico ami the papal see against the Turks. For 
five years ( 1570-75) lie siicrcssfiilly held (lie olliee 
of viceroy of Naples, lie died at Madrid in 1530. 

Granville, a fortilied seaport in the French 
depaitiiient of La Maiiehe, is situated on a rocky 
promontory on the English Channel, 23 miles 
NE, of St M.alo. The Lllh-ceiitury ehnreli and a 
liydrograpliic oollere are the principal institutions. 
Chief industries, iishing (oysters and cod), ship- 
huiUling, uiannfactiire of liraiid,y, choiiiieals, iroii- 
ivare, and tanning ; chief export.s, fish and Imihling- 
stone; chief imports, salt, manure, coni, and Hour. 
Fop. (1880) 11,513. The town lias been captured 
hy the French (M50)and tlie English (1605), ami 
nnsnccessfiilly hosieged hy the AMml&uis (1793) and 
the Eiiglibii ( 1803 ). 

Granville, E tuL. Sea Cahteuet. 

Granville, GEoiiaE Leveson-Gowbu, second 
Eaul, btatesinan, was horn May 11, 1815, heing 
the elde.st son of tlie lir.st earl. He rras edneated 
at Eton and Oxford, and entered parliament in 
1830 as member for ilorpeth, e.xchanging that seat 
for Lichlield in 1840. His long and intimate 
acrfuaiiitance with foreign jiolitics began at this 
time, and he lilled for a brief period the jiost of 
Umler-seeretary for Foreign Affairs. Ho was a 
consistent Liberal and a fiee-tradcr. He .succeeded 
to the jjeei'age in 1846, and live years later entered 
the cabinet of Lord John Russell, holding the seals 
of the Foreign Ollico. From that time forward lie 
held office in every Liberal ministry. Ho became 
Pre.sideni of the Cminoil in 18,53, anil leader of tlie 
House of Lords in 1855. He laboured arduously in 
connection with the great exhibitions of 1861 and 
1862. Lord Granville was charged to form a 
ministry in 1859 ; hnt having failed to do so, lie 
joined Lord Palmerston’s second iulmiiiistmtion. He 
retired with Earl Bussell in 1866, having the prre- 
ceding year been made Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. In December 1868 he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary in Mr Gladstone’s first ininistry, and on 
the death of Lord Clarendon in 1870 became 
Secretary for Foreign Affair.s. He arranged the 
treaty between Eughuul, France, and Ih-nseia 


guaranteeing the iiule)iemlence of Ilelgium ; and 
conlirnied with Prince Gortscliakoff the agreement 
that Afghanistan should forin an iiiterniediary 
zone between Englaml and Rns.sia, His lordship 
went out of office in 1874, took the teniporaiy 
learlerbihp of the Liberal party on ilr Gladstonek 
i-etireuieiit in 1875, and for six vears led the i 
opp<),sition ill the House of Lords ulth ability ami ’ 
•spirit. In 1880 he again hecanie Foreign SecreLavy 1 
nmler Mr Gladstone, and displayed considerahle 
diploinatie skill in inattcis lehiting to the (leiliii 
Ticaty, the ocru]tatioii of TiiniN, and the levolt of 
Arabi Pasha in Egypt. He issued a circnlar note 
to the powers on Egyptian reforms, and in 1884 
convened a confei'ence on Ef-yptian linance, wliicli 
proved abortive owing to the hostile attitude of 
France. Troubles in the Eoudan, difficulties with 
Germany in con.seriuenoe of Prince Bismarck’s 
eolonial .‘-cliemes, diirei-ences u’ith France, and the 
threatened lupture with Russia over the demarca- 
tion of the Afghan Immidary caused Lord Granville 
much solicitude during the closing years of Mr 
Glad.<itonc’,s second ,'u!niini,strali»n. ' He rethed 
with his chief in 1885, but letunied once more to 
office as Colonial Seci clary in 1880, resigning again 
with his colleagues in August of the latler year. 
Lord Giani’ille i.s a supporter of Mr Gladstone’.s 
Home-uile policy. 

Gi-iii)e, See 'Vine. 

Gviiyc-liyaciutli iMnsedri), a genus of bulh- 
oiis-rooted plants, of the natural order Liliacem, 
nearly allied to the liyacinth.s, hut dill'ering in tlie 
globose or suhoylimlrical perianth, contracted at 
the mouth, and 6-toothed. The species lue native,', 
chialiy of tlie emmtries near tlie Medilerraucaii, 
and the warmer tenipierate parts of Asia. Mo.st 
of them are now fieqnent in miv ilower-boiders. 
jV. /noic/iatiim hns a smell of nmak. ill. niceinosiii/i, 
popularly named Starch Hyacinth, is a soniowliat 
doubtful^ native of the soiitli-easlevn countie.s — 
having, it is believed, escajied from gardens— of 
England. The Ilowers of the grape-hyacinths arc 
mostly normally lihie, but there are pure white 
varieties of .some species. 

Grape-, shoL called also tier- 
s/io(, con-sists of small iron balls 
piled round an iron pin, hold- 
ing logethei’ a .series of parallel 
iron ])late.s of the same diameter 
as the gnn from which they are 
to be fired, between which arc 
llie shot, kept in their plaoc.s 
hy holes in the plates. On being 
discharged they .spread over a wide 
area. In another pattern called 
quilted grape the .shot are held to- 
gether on the central pin hy can- 
vas instead of iron plates. Both 
have now almost oea.sed to be used, their place 
being taken hy citsc-shof, sometimes called canister. 
Grape-sugar, See Stjgah. 

Graphic methods. Under Coiupositioii and 
Rqsolutron of Forces it 1ms heen noticed that the 
point of application, the direction, and the intensity 
of any force may he represented by the emi, 
direction, and length of a straight line. Similarly, 
any other physical quantity, such as temperature, 
atmospheric pressui'e, or harometric height, electric 
potentiiil, &o,, may he represented by straight 
lines. Such modes of showing the value of a 
quantity are called graphic methods; they are 
largely enqiloyed in physical investigations as aid.'r 
to cafcnlntion, and for the jrarpose of c.xhibiting 
the nature of the law according to which some 
phenomena vary. The principal use of this method 
IS to show the mutual variations of two quantities, 
This we will illustrate hy a particular example. 



Grape-shot. 
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Suppose a t.aUe is cbawn up, in one coJuinn of 
wlucli aia the months of tlie yeai-, ami in the otliei- 
the eoivespoiulin^ aseiage teuipeuituvob of the air, 
at some paitiuulav place, iluiiiig these months (the 
aveiage teniiieiature toi each month lieing the mean 
of tlie'^ihuly tenipovatiucs). Let Wo lines, UX and 
OY, he drawn fioiii 0, one horizontally, the other 
■(eitically; let the .saoccssive months of the year 
he lepreseuted on any con\ eniciit scale alou^rOX, 
anil let tempevatnre ho meawured alony OY, also 
on a coin'enient scale. Corresponding to each 
month in the year there will he n lenytli aloiiy 
OX, and to each tcinperatme there will corie- 
spotid a point on OY, At the middle jioijit cor- 
lesnomUns to each month draw perpendicular to 
OX a line ropiesenting the tem)ierature on the 
scale of OY. A series of lines will tliiw he obtained. 



Jan, Fi'h, Mai. Ap. May .Tu. Jut Aug. arji' Oot. Nov. Dec 

tlii'ongh the upper ends of which tliei'e luay he 
diawn, freehand, a smootli ciivve. Tire points on 
the curve in the ilgure represent the upper ends 
of these lines. A ncneral glance at auoli a curve 
will reveal certain features vegaveUrrg the temppa- 
tuie of tiro whole year; at what dates maxima 
and niininia oceurred ; when the teniperatiii’C rose 
or fell (luickest, and so on. >Suoli a curve, re[ne- 
sentiiig the gradual change of daily tornperalure, 
may he produced automatically by pliotographic 
rejiresentation ; a sheet of sensitised paper inisses 
nnihirtrrly, by means of oloeUwork_, behind tire 
thernrouieter ' stern, in front of which is idaced 
a ,sour-co of light ; tire pa[ier above the rtiereurv 
column is hlackenad, that lielow heitro left 
uualfcctcd ; the crrrve separating the black atrd 
white portions represents the temperature at 
lUlleient Utnos. The same [irineiple is used in the 
thenitograidr, hai'ograph, atrd tide-gairga recording 
ntadiine. 

fnstcad of time and ternporature any other two 
variable onantities luav tie taken. When the 


temperature at dilicient poitrLs of a body, and from 
it may he ilcibtced, if its tlrermal coriiliictivity he 
known, the dux of heat across any .section of ifc. 
The thermo-electric diagram (see Tait’s Ilcut) 
i.s also a valnahle aiiplieation of the method. 
Aitdiew’s diagram of tire voluttre of carbonic acid 
gas urtdet varying pressure irray ire nrentioned rus 
another (.see Arnliew's Uolla ted tiriciitijic Farm's, 
Lond., Mactnillatr, ISSSl). The iiretlrod Iras alsi> 
marry applicatiorrs in electricity— e.g. the ‘arrival’ 
curve it) a suhmaiirre cable; and in sound, where 
acoii-stic vibrations, beats, atrd harrrjonic.s may he 
graphically represented. 

<ilvai)liic Staties. When forces simnltane- 
onaly act on a particle which rernaitrs at rest tlrey 
are in efiuilihtium, and, if there ho tlrreo of them, 
linas drawn so a.s hr fcpresent lire re.speetive forces 
in magnitirde and direction maybe so arranged as 
together to fonrr the well-known Triangle of Imrces. 
Proldems in which trigoironrcti-ical nrethorlH of Hntl- 
irrg the rnagniUide aitd direction of the third side of 
Mtreh a triangle (the I'esnltant) ate ajpilied, when 
tliose of tire otlrcr tno (the cotjrpnnents) me krrowu, 
or of tesoh irrg any gir err force in atry givetr direction 
into two ‘ components ’ in atry two assigned diiec- 
tiurm, at e of corrrirmn occur verree in text -hooks. Tor 
praclioii! purposes, however, ifc is very useful actu- 
ally to dru,w to scale tiro 1 1 ianglo of forec.s appro- 
priate to the diita of any particular case ; two sule.s 
being tlms tlrawir to scale, tiro third side can he 
laid down by sinrply joinrrtg two points, and then 
the line so drawrr t'lur ho nroasnrcd with respect to 
its lerrgth anil il.s direcliotr, Similarly the resultant 
of a numher of siumllaneous forces cart he usefitlly 
nscertairred by drawirrg tire eorrespotrdirig Polygon 
of Forces, aiul aseorlaining the lie atrd the length 
of the missing side. The ulilily of this graphic 
inelltod is, however, most fully seen irr the recent 
oxterrsiotts of this rrretlioil to errginouring n'ork. 
The Hirhject of tb’aphic Static.^ is a large orte, arrd 
we can do little rrrore Ircro llran refer the reader to 
Cottoriirs A ppUed Mactumia, which gives, incident- 
ally, full rcfcr’onocs to the literature of the aubjoct; 
but in oralor trr give an idea of the rratrrre of tire 
ntelhod one il- 
lustration rrray K"1v' |\""K K ~\ A A A A / 
here he snp- \\\\\///// 
plied. Suppose i , >1 . M ' I' 

a hlid"e-giriler 
(weightless) 
tirade ii]) of two 

N gilders in ten divisioiia (Jig. 1), the diagonals 
heinv all so avra-ngod as to ho in teiisiou ; it is 100 
feet Tong, and a load of 100 tons is distrihuted over 


variable quantities may tie taken. When the it so as to rest uniformly upon the lower hooins. 
curve olrtained by suoit graphical methods has F’ind the stie.ss in each bar, First draw tire girder 
some regnlar geometrical features the matlie- to scale, and nnr.rk tho_ l)ar.s as in ri;f. 2: The 
niatioal law of the plrenomomm may he found ; lower boom of each division may, so lar as the 
and many niuilitative and quantitative 

results in pliy.sios are obtained in this — — ^~7I — ®~7I — ^ yi '° 7j — ^ 

way. It must lie reiuemhered that such \ \ \ \ \ / / / / ./ 

graphical representations do no more than , A yi/ /--i/ 

embody the reanlts of observation or \ \ Xr \ \'/ / / / / , 

e.xperimenb, and cannot he made more ^ hj ^ j - r — 'i 

acoui-ate than the data themselves. (H 1 i » v v a’ 

The gi'apliic niethod is so largely eiu- U 

ployed ill physical science, and. also ui @1 

statistics, that only a few instaneas of its ’ I 

application may he given. Watt’s Indi- Pig. 2. 

cator Diagram show.s tire amount of 

n'oi'k done in a complete (double) stroke of the ginler at large is concerned, he considered asliav- 
])iston ; it acts on the priiioiple tliat the force ing its nroportiou of tire nnifonir load (10 tons) 
applied multiplied by the distance tlirougli which arranged in 5-ton loads at its two cirds ; hence at 
it acts is a measure of the work doiie. Pres-suve the angle between 1 and 22, and also at 12-1 8, there 
and volume are therefore the variables here involved, are imaginary loads of 5 tons; at he, &o., 

The temperature of a body at different times may iinagino 10-ton loads. Tire supporting piers each 
ho given by a curve, from which may he found tire exert an upward pre-saure of 50 tons. Tliere is 
rate of cooling ; a curve may also repi'esent the cquilihriuni, and tlii.s equilibrium may he traced out 
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at every angle of the etructuie. At the angles 
1-22 anil 12-13 the upward pressure of the piei-s is 
partly neutralised hy the local weight of 5 tons; 
the veitical bars 1 and 12 have each an upward 
thrust of 45 tons, which carries the girder; hat at 
these angles there are no horizontal eoniponents 



along 22 and 13, which, therefore, have no thrust fig. 3, the lueasnrahle diagram of the girder-har 
along them, and aie neither coinpi'eased nor in ten- sti esses, is evoh ed, and it is seen that as we near the 
sion. If a vertical line a t (fig. 3) lie drawn, each centre the tensions on the diagonals diininish, that 
division in which repiosents 10 tons, the distribution the vertical bar j/; is neither rirrder compression nor 
of load may be set oirt by taking a .star ting-point, tcn-sioir, and that tlic bars 0 and 7 are ttnder the 
A: thoir there is in the gilder, from lioundtol2, tnaxiniuin compression ( =A-y/i;), and the har.s 18 and 
no load infcrorliicod ; between 12 and 13 there is in- 17 under the nia\-imnm ton.sion (18-f, 17-1). It will 
trodnood wliat is equivalent to an ttprvaid force of he seen that the dhigiam is -syminetiical ; hut, if we 


upwards, to 14 ; so for each of the junctions as far 
as 21-22, and then at 22-1 there i.s an upward 45 
tons in bar 1, the setting-oll'foi which brings us hack 
to A. At the junction 1-2 we have three bars in 
equilibrium ; these are 1, 2, and iib ; the -stre-ss in 1 
is 45 tons; drawing a triangle, An6 (fig. 3),iiiwhicli 
the sides are parallel to 1, 2, and ub, we find tire 
relative compressions in 1 and 2, and ton.sion in tih. 
At the next junction, ah-bc (lig. 2), we have four 
balanced forces, the tensions in 21 and ab, conipres- 
siou in be, and a load of 10 tons. Prom the extremi- 
ties of ah (lig. 3) draw 22-21 representing the 10 ton 
load acting dowirvards, and be aline jiarallel to be 
in fig. 2; join 21 and the lino Ic hy a line parallel 
to the rod 21, the tension irr which is now repre- 
serrted hy the line 21-c, while be (lig. 3) repi’esents 
the corrijnession in be (fig. 2). Next coirsider the 
junction 2-3 ; four bars, 2, be, ccl, and 3 ; 2 we knosv 
(=Ai, lig. 3), and also be/ we di'arr a line erf, and 
a line parallel to 3 which, hr order to complete the 
polygon, catr only start from A ; Arf and erf repi esent 
coirtpression ami tension in 3 and ccl rc.speotivoly. 
At the next junction, 21-20, we have 21 (= 21-c), 
erf (=crf), do (unknowrr), 20 (unknown), and a 
10-ton loud ; the polygon is completed hy 20c ami 
rfc drawir from the ends of the broken line rfc 21-20. 
Step by step, by rrrere drarvhtgof interseetiirg lines, 
and by a pirocess which, once the forrndatton has 
been laid by setting out tiro clistrihutioir of 
loads, is fat more expecltlious and simple than 
the explairatiorr of it can at first enable it to appear, 
fig. 3, the rrreirsrrrahle diagranr of the girder-har 
stresses, is evoh ed, and it is seen that as we near the 
centie the tensions on the diagonals diminish, that 
the vertical bar j7; is neither under compression nor 
tcn.sion, and that the bars 0 and 7 are under the 
maximum compression ( = A-j'lc), and the hai'.s 1 8 and 
17 under the maximum tcn.sion ( 18-f, 17-1). It will 


46 tons in bar 12, and tire representation of this is I take the case of a rTon-nniformly distributed load, 

Ifrrur Bim. CoMrrmssioNS ; becomes unsj-mrnet- 

■ ' \ 2 = At ; 8 = Ad; 4 = A/; 6 = AA ; l^iippose another lOO tons 

■ ■ \ o,7=Alt:; 8=A)»; 0 = Ai); 10= to he lard unifonnly upon the 

\ A 5 ;ii = Ar. lower booms of the left-hand 

\ Loiveb Burs. Tcnsjons : half of the girder : now the jriers 

22 -a = 0 ; 21 = 21 -c; 20 = 20 -e; lespectively support 125 and 75 
10 = 19-ff; 18 — 18-!/ 17 = iW; tons ; the stresses in bars 1 and 
12 are 110 and 70 tons ; the dia- 
gram, built tip on the same 
principles as in the preceding 
case, and drawn to a scale 
reduced to thico-fourtlis, takes 
the foi'ni shown in fig. 4. 

See R. H. Smith, Graphics; 
or the Art of Calculation by 
Drawing Lines (1889). 

Ol'apllis (Gr. graphs, ‘I 
write’), a genus of liclien.s, 
which gives its name to a tribe, 
Graphidere, reniavkahle for the 
resetnhlance which the fruotifi- 
i cation (apothecia, or shields) 
ussiimes to the forms of the 
letters of oriental alpiliahets. (?. 
scripta is common in northei'n 
Europe, hut of the twenty species 
the great majority are tioprical. 
/ / 1 / Some are said to assist in the 

g ~T 7 ^ p identification of cinchona harks 

,,, _/ p; of particular species, gi'oiving on 

/ certain kinds and not on others, 

itlj Graphite. SeeBLACicLEAD. 

Tig. Grapliophoiie. See 

Phonograph. 

pr-epared for by setting off 4J divisions downwards; Graphotype wa.s one of the many processes 
then between 13 and 14 there is a downward load intended to supersede wood-engraving. The de.sign 
of 10 tons, and the diagram sets off one division was sketched with silicate on a prepared chalk 


■ 


16 = 1G-h; 16 = 16-jf; 14 
IS = 13-r = 0. 


m 
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surface, and the chalk brushed away from between 
the lines. B’rom the chalk an electrotype could be 
taken. It had a temporary partial success, but has 
been in turn completely superseded by tlie zinco- 
type and other proce.sses. See lLLUSTR,\.TtOisr. 

Grapplc-pIant ( Uncavia procrnnhais), a pro- 
cumbent plant of the same genus with the Ganihiv 
(q.v.), ii native of South Africa. The seed-vessel 
has many hooked thoriw, and oliugs most tenaciously 
to any animal — a provision for the (li.s-trihiition of 
the .seed. When it lays hold of the mouth of an 
ox, Livingstone says, the animal .stands and roars 
with pain and a soh.se of helplessnes,s. 

CrVaptoUtes, a group of fos.sil hyclrozoa, appar- 
ently related to the recent Sertularia. They Jiad 
simple or branched polyparies, foimed of a chit- 
inous substance, and the polypario.s were usually 
strengthened by a horny-hko roil, which i.s called 
the ‘solid axis.’ Profe.s.sor Nicholson thinks that 
the term ‘ solid ’ is probably a inisnomoi', and that 
tho axis was most likely hollow and filled with 
living material. The ceiliile.s in which the poly- 
pite.s lived were arranged in a .single scries on one 
side of tho axis, or in a double series on both 
sides ; the axis was generally prolonged beyond the 
cells at the growing end of the polypary. Re- 
productive buds, or ovarian vesicles, have been 
oh.served attaclied to the pnlypary, exhibiting a 
method of loproduetion .similar to that in the hydro- 
zoa, but they dill'ar from the ovarian vesicles of 
tho modern fiortulai ians in becoming defcaclied from 
the parent colony. Tlie graptoUtos appear to have 
been frea-lloating organism.s. 'I'hoy are generally 
divided into Monoprioiiidian and Diprionidiaii 
groups. In the first named the iiolypary, whether 
single or hranohed, had only one row of cellules, 
or ‘hydrotheo.'uj’ in the .second tho polypary was 
furnished with a row of oelUilo.s on each .side. Tho 
former group ranges from the base to the top of tho 
Silurian system, while the latter is oonlinoil chiolly 
to tho Lower Silurian. To this system the grapto- 
Utes may be said to be oonlineil. Numerovrs species 
have been described, nml from tlieiv alnuidauce in 
the argillaceous shale.s and greywaokes it is obvious 
that they must have swarmed in the .Silurian seas. 
Thora .are several other Sertularian-liko fossils 
often described as graptolites ; .such as Domlro- 
graprus~a rooted plant-like form (Uamhrian and 
Lower Silurian); Dieij/onemu, also plaut-liko, 
and probably rooted {Silurian); Belioktes, with 
no solid axis (Silurian), hut otherwise rosonihling 
the grapfcolitu.s, 

Oraslitz, a town of Ilohemia, on the border 
of Saxony,, 142 m, WNW. of rraguo by rail. Roj). 
7009. 

Crl’aSinei'e, a We.stiunrland village, 4 miles 
NW, of Ambleside, There are four hotels. Pop. 
6S-I. Its antique church i.s the church of the 
Exoursioth; and in tlia churchyard, washed by the 
Rothay, are the graves of Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge. ‘ Grasmere’s peaceful lake,’ with its 
‘ one green island,’ lie.s ^ mile to the south, between 
Loughrigg Pell (1101 feet) and Helm Crag (1299). 
Measuring IJ by i mile, it is 208 feet above sea- 
level, and 130 feet deep. 

G-rjl.SS-cloth. This name is sometimes given 
by travellers and mission arie.s to dill’erent kinds of 
coarse cloth, made by various savage races, the 
fibre of wlueh is rarely that of a grass. Cloth is, 
or at least has bean, made from Bamboo (q.v.), and 
a coarse matting is made from Esparto (q.v.), both 
of which arc true grasses, A fine cloth is woven 
from the fibre of a species of Bcehiueria (q.v.), 
popularly called China-gras.s, hut the qfiant is 
really a nettle. — To the nettle order also belongs 
the so-called Queensland Grass-cloth plant (Pip- 
turns argentcus ), which yiekls a fine, strong fibre. 


<4r!l.S,se, a town in the French dcijaitment of 
AIpes-Maritimes, is situated on the southern slojie 
of the Ba.sse.s-Alpes, 106G feet above sea-level, and 
12 miles N. of Cannes by rail. An ancient place, 
the seat of a hishoprio from 1244 to 1801, it has 
steep, narrow, crooked streets, a cathedral, and an 
interesting hotel-de-ville. Gra.s.se is second only to 
Paris in its maiinfactures of e.ssenees and (lerfiimes 
made from the roses, orange-flowers, heliotropes’ 
mint, &c., wliieh, thanks to the mildness of the 
climate, are most successfullj' giown in the neigh- 
bourhood. It has also manufactures of olive-oil, 
silk, &c., and i.s growing in favour as a winter- 
resort. Pop. 8254. 

Gras.SCS form the order Gi'amineic, which with 
f.yperaceiv (Redgo.s) makes up tho second great 
diVision (Gluniaceu') of lVIonocotylo(loii,s (q.v,). 
Tho first division ( Petaloidem ) oon.sists of orders 
whoso llowers are of tho liliaceous or orchidaceous 
type; while the llowers of Glmnaeetc aro best 
d'e.scril)ed a.s ‘gras.sy.’ 'The following characters 
are .sullicient to distinguish grasses from sodge.s ; 
grasses have generally oylinilric or compressed 
punted stems, usually with internndes heeoining 
bollow ; leaves alternate with sheath olas]>ing the 
stem, Imt edges of sheath not joined ; embryo at 
one side of the base of the endosperm (albumen). 
.Sedges have generally ti'iangular, H()mGthuo.s oylin- 
ilric, stems, jointed hut solid ; loaves in tluae 
vertieal rows with leaf-.sht’ath ontiro ami forming 
a hollow cylinder rounil tho stem ; embryo within 
tho base of tho endosperm. Tho term ‘gims’ Is 
often apjdieil to any hcrbacoous plant that helps to 
form pasture, and agriculturists .sjieak of natural 
and artificial grasses, tho former only belonging (o 
Grarainem. Cereals ( q. ) and some imsturo grasses 
aro annual, but nio.st 2 iasturo ami u’oody grasses are 
jierennial. Ceieahs and qias Lure grasses are lierba- 
ceouB ; bamboos are woody and may grow to a 
height of 100 feet in one season. There are 
250 genera of grasses, and 3‘20() distinct species ; of 
those 41 genera with more than 100 sjiecies are 
natives of the British Isles, and fully 800 species 
and varieties within the limits of the United 
States. 

Pescrijition . — The leases are long' and tapering, 
one being given oil at each node of the .stem ; the 
leaf-simath is a mudified stalk, ;uul is often pro- 
longed iiiiwards for a sliort di, stance beyond its 
junction with the blade, into a momhrano or ring 
of hairs (ligulo), which forum a collar loimd the 
stem. The jiarallel I'oins of the lea.'cs ai-e cou- 
limied downwards into tho stem nml ntmstt)mo,SB 
only at the nodes. Tlio 6'fom(onlm)at first con- 
sists of solid nodes and inlornode.s, hut the intei'- 
nodes, except in sugar-cane and a few other 
troiucal grasses, become hollowed out, and thus the 



A, spiMotof wlient : ii.glurao; t.nwn of otiler limot ; o, barren 
terminal flower ; rf, stamen. H, vortical scotimi of siiino sjiilio- 
let: 0, ovary; a, ntigma ; i, inner bract. C siiows position 
of loiioulea (i, i) in relation to tlie ovary. 

stem is rendered comparatively lighter, and at the 
same time better able to resist tho lateral liressnre 
of tho ■vWnd ; because a eylinder offers more resist- 
ance to pwessure than does a solid rod of the same 
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■weiglit and kind of material. The stems of grasses 
are further strengthened by impregnation with 
siliea. Annual grasses have tufted, hbrous roots, 
bat most gras.ses perennate by means of solid under- 
ground stems (rhizomes), from the nodes of which 
roots are developed ; roots also grow freely from 
the lower nodes of the aerial stems of all grasses. 
The flowers are mo.stly hermaphrodite, as in barley 
and oats ; maize and a few others are monoieious ; 
and .some of the fescue tribe have the lower 
liermaphrodite and the upper male. Each liower 
is enclosed by two bracts (palem), which arc the 
homolog\ies of tlie two spathe-like bracts in the In- 
tloresoencBS (q.v.) of Iridacere. The po.storior bract 
is two-nerved, indicating its two-fold nature, and 
often clasps the fruit when mature ; the anterior 
( ‘ flowering glume ’ ) surrounds both, and .sometimes 
Lears an Awn (q.v. ), as in barley. A number of 
flowers may he crowded together to form a -spikelet ; 
and, further, a miiuher of .such spikelets may he at- 
tached liy stalks to 
a central axis, form- 
ing a raceme, as 
in Mclicii nutans 
(lig. 2); when the 
raceme is loosely 
branched, the intio- 
rescence becomes a 
panicle, as in Oats 
Ol.v. ); or the spike- 
lets may he sessile 
on a conlial axis, 
forming a com- 
pound spike, as in 
ryegrass (Lolium). 
The spike may he 
looked on as a re- 
duced raceme or 
panicle, in which 
the stalks of the 
spikelets have not been developed ; each spikelet 
may again he reduced to a single liower, and then 
a simple spike like that of mat-griis.s {N'ardus 
stricta) is the result. Beneath the lowest flowers 
of many spikelets there are two bracts (glumes) 
■whieh may or may nob hear barren ttowous in their 
axil.s. Tliere i.s no perianth such ■a.s is found in 
mo.st inseot-pollinated llower.s. Grass (lowers are 
wind-pollinated and generally inconspicuous ; in 
some, however, there are two or rarely three scales 
(lodicules) witiiin the ilower bracts; and these, 
from their position and relation to the other parts 
of the flower, may he regarded as segments of a 



A, floral [lingram ot Bnmbusa (for explanation, .see article 
Flowcu) ; a, stigma ; i, ovary ; c, stamen ; d, lodicnle ; e, 
inner bract; /, outer bract; ffi stem, B, Arena ; ti, gUiim; 
stamens reducetl to tliree. 0, Coleantllus : lodicules awaiit- 
ing ; two stoinons. D, Monamlcaira ; one stamen. 

rudimentary perianth, These scales, becoming 
turgid at the period of sexual maturity, press the 
anterior bract outwards, and expose stigmas and 
stamens for pollination. Should ■wot weather occur 
when this stage is reached the powdery pollen may 
become clogged and kept from being blown about ; 


thus preventing fertilisation and the opportunity 
of producing seed. 

iitamens vary from six or more to one; in British 
grasses usually thiee, hut three to one in the 
fescue tribe, The slender fllanients are inserted 
at the bases of the anthers, hut the anther lobes 
gi-ow downward.? below the point of insertion, and 
the anthers appear to be, hut are not, versatile. 
The ovury is one-celled ; there are three or two 
styles, with long and hairy, or short and feathery 
.stigmas, -ivliich are thus enabled to catch the wiml- 
horne pollen. The fruit is one-.seeded ( caryqpms ) ; 
the seed is adherent to the pericarp. The cmhryo 
by the great develoimient of the farinaceous endo- 
s|ierm is dis- 
placed to one 
side at the 
base of the 
latter, itssnr- 
face of con- 
tact being 
conlincd to 
that of a 
large process 
of disputed 
homology, 
the sontel- 
Inm. When 
a grain of 
wheat 0 r 
other grass 
hegms to ger- 
minate, the 
scutellum 
acts as a pla- 
cental surface to the embryo, digesting llie sub- 
stance of the endosperm, and passing it on in a 
sohihle state to the embryo, which soon begins 
to develop roots and leaves. 'When all the endo- 
spoim has been used up the seedling grass has juit 
forth roots enough to diuw a sniiicieiiL supply of 
sap from the soil, aud green lea\'os to transform 
the sap into food materials for the tissues of the 
plant. The .scnlella of grains may be compared to 
the suckers (Imustoria) of mistletoe, for it is by 
means of suckers that plant parasite, s fix upon, and 
draw .sap from, tlieii' ho,8t,s. 

CliissiflcatioH.—’rivi order is divided into two 
divWons, the divisions into tribes, genei'a, and 
specie,?. The genera are omitted here, and only 
the hcttcr-known species arc given as examples. 

( a ) Pankctc. — Spikelet,? articulate with the pedicels 
below the lowest glume, with a single terminal fer- 
tile flower, while the lower inferior is male or .sterile. 


Tillio. Exfiuiiilcs. 

Panicbe Panicum; SGlailn, 

Maydd/K. Job's Tears (Coix) ; Maize (Zea). 

OnYZCX iliee (Oiyza); Cut GraSb (.Leeitoia). 

TnisTEGiNi2.c. . . . . Aimuliiiella. 

Zovsin^n. Tiagus. 


Androfoqone<s. . .Su^r-cano (Saccltarnm) ; Durra ( Ajulro- 
SlillutCBorgImm). 

{b) Foacece . — Spikelets usually articulated above 
the lowest glume, 1- or mauy'' flowered ; male or 
imperfect flower above the fertile ones. 


TilJre. ExniHpJos. 

riiALAiUDE^.. . . . .Reed Canary Giass fPhalaris) ; Sweet Vernal 
Orassj (Aiithoxauthuni) ; 'Fox-tad Grass 
(Alopecunis), 

ACI10STIDD.E. Millofc Grass (Milium); TlmoUiy Grass 

(Plilemu); Bent (Agrostis). 

AVENE^ Hair Grass (Aira); Soft Grass (IIqIous); 

Oats (Avona). 

CuLoniDE-E, Dog’s-tooth Grass (Cynodon) ; Blousinc. 

Festoce^. ....... lieed (Pliragmitrs) ; Dog's-tail Grass (Oyno- 

sunis)^ Cocl:’s-foot Glass (Dactylis); 
MgHc Grass (Jlclica); Qualcing Grass 
(Briza); Poa; Fescue; Bromiis. 

Rye (Secale); Byegmss (Lolium); "Wheat 

(Tritlcuni); Barley (Hordeum); Mat 
Grass (Nardus). 

BaubuSE^ BamBusa; Arundinaria. 



A, Mdica nvtans; ijillorcscenco a 
raceme ot' s])ikcicts. B, Luliuni 
jicrenne; a compnmid spike, 0. 
Karcliia stricta: spikelets reduced 
to ono Aower each. 



A, grain of wheat In vertical section: a, 
IM'vicarp; &, cmlospmn ; c, scutelUim ; d, 
young stem and Ictnes (plninulo); e, /list 
joot (jadiclc). B, gimn of wJmafc after 
grriuiiinLion 1ms begun ; /, secondary 

routs. 
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— Gra'^ses are almosli niiivevhally 
ilisti’il>ulecl oil lariil, aiul are founil at all elevations 
ii]i to the ftiioiv-line, ■wherever theie is soil. In 
teiiiiierafce climates they form natural pastures, 
hut ill ivarin reyloiis they aic more tiifteil, iiiul, 
nice the sugar-cane anil many hainhoo.s, often 
attain a great height. The .species of a single 
genus have often widely cliderent hahitats — e.g. Pixi 
iiiiiiita i.s a low-growing field-grass, wliilo a clo.sely 
allied species, P. arjiiativa, forma tall reed-like 
growths liy the margins of rivers and lalcc.s. The 
distribution of grasses in time ilate.s from the 
Up]ior Eocene (q.v.) and snhsequent foi mation.s. 

Uses , — The seeils of cereals furnish the ])rindnal 
material for Bread (q.v.) in mo.st countries. J5y 
tlie piocess of malting, tlie .starch of grains is con- 
verted into .sugar, which is then alloivod to undergo 
alcoholic fermentation ; Peer or Ale (q.vn) is made 
in this way fioiii barley, and from this liquor 
Whishij (q.v.) is obtained by distillation. Sugar 
is also obtained directly from the juices of some 
grasses— e.g. Sugar-grass {Sorghum saceharafitm), 
unripe maize, and Sugar-cane (q.v.). Bum is the 
fermented and di.stilleil liquor prodiicocl from the 
sugar of .sugar-cane. Some grasses form Pasture 
(q.v.) and Pixlder (q.v.). A few are luedtriiial, as 
iIoh’.s Tears (6'of.c htchrginn) (q.v.); the reeds, 
Phragmitos ariindniacca, Oalamagrosliu, and 
Ariiiuh Doiicu ; and Coiioh-gras.s ( Tntieum rejmt.t), 
the rhizmnes of which form a mild diuretic. Very 
fow liavo imisouou.s prnportie.s, Pamel (q.v.) is 
hehl by somo to ho poisonous. Oohl.stroam ( Gnmes 
of S. Puiijnh ) says ; ‘ There is a curious fact regard- 
ing "tlie ((ualities of Sorghum mdgara a.s fooil for 
cattle— VIZ. that in a dry season, before it (lowers, 
the plant is poisonous to cattle. This poisonous 
quality is also shared by its congener, S. hu/opense.’ 
Same grasses live fragrant ; Sweet Vernal Gras.s 
(AnthomiUhiim odoratiiin] contains couinarino, a 
orystalliiio nvomatio suhstanoe whicli gives the 
sweet scout to meadow hay. Somo East Indian 
grasse.s are even more strongly .scented, as Lemon- 
grass [Andropot/on eitratuni) and others of the .same 
genus, ivhich yield grass-oil. The woody stems of 
bamljoos and other largo grasses are applied to a 
great variety of economical purposes ; and the 
straw of many of (lie smallor gra.ssos is used for 
tliatoliing, rope-making, plaiting, i&o. (sec Stii.VW- 
M.lNUF.lCTUriES). Thus the fibre.s of tlie Moonja 
{SiKcharitm Mnnja) ol India, the Esparto (q.v.) 
of Spain, and a few atbor.s are made into ropes, 
mats, sacks, and other coarse fabrics. Paper is 
made in (Jhina from the young shoots of bamboo ; 
and in most civilised conntvie.s from the straw of 
esparto, lye, wheat, barley, and oats. All gras-sos, 
by mean.s of their roots, help to fix the soil, and 
prevent it being ivashed away by rain and Hoods. 

See rariioll’s ‘British Grasses,’ and ‘ Cfraiuinoa)’ in 
Englor's Pflausenfamilicn. For olassificatiou, sco also 
Bontliain and Huokor’s Genera Plantaram. The U.S. 
Department of Agricultvivo has puhlished several vain- 
able bulletins and nionograplis on Amorioan grasses, by 
Dr George Vaaoy. 

Grasshoitpeiv a name given to numerous 
insects forming the family Loenstkhe, included 
in the order Ortlioptera, and nearly related to 
Crickets (CryllidiB) and Loemsts ( Aeridlda!). It is 
unfortunately confusing that ‘ locusts ’ are not in- 
cluded in tlie family Locustidai, and that one of onr 
commonest grasshoppeis is Loeuuta virklissima. It 
must be noted that in this article ' gras, shoppers ’ 
mean the majority of Locustida’. ‘Whether grass- 
hoppers are herbivorous or, as is oftener the case, 
carnivorous, they usually live among vegetation, 
in woods and thickets or in the open field, keeping 
quiet during the day, hut making the woodsidca 
merry with their love ‘songs’ in the summer 
evenings. Most of them feed on flies and cater- 


pillars, in catching which they use their powerful 
tore-leg.s, hut many affect plants, and some coinhine 
both diets. During their com ting season they may 
be seen flying even in the afternoon, but they aie 
predominantly nocturnal and twilight imsects. By 
their frequent greon colour and yet subtler mimetic 
character.s they are in many ca.sos well concealed in 
their leafy haunts. Tlio family is large and world- 
wide in distribution, hut best represental in 
tropical and temperate region.s. 

Ill the grass! 101 qier family (Locustida;) the head 
is placed vertically ; the slender antcmiie arc longer 
than the body; there arc liemisplicrical ej'es, but 
rarely cj-e-spots ; wing.s and W'ing-oovers aie 
generally iiresent. The right (and occasionally also 
the left) wing-cover of the male he;ir.s posteriorly 



Grasshopper, I'eiualo {Loewsta viriUissima). 


a clear, round nnunbrano strclchod on a ring, 
whicli prodiico-s the well-known ‘chirp’ when set 
in vibration by the notion of n serrated ridge on llio 
iindoi’ side of the opposite wing-cover. Tlie left 
wing-cover is the how, the light is the fiddle of the 
male grashliopper’a unisie. 'L’iieve is usually a well- 
developed auditory organ at the base of the anterior 
legs. Tlie females have a long ovipcsitcr. 

yoxually mature grasalioppors appear in late 
snmmor and autumn, The eggs arc laid by means 
of llio ovipositor cither in tho earth or in somo dry 
stem. Erimi tho.so in spring larviu are developed, 
whioh aro virtually like tlie adults, hut moult at 
least si.x times before they hccoine full-grown. 

The Great Green Graa.shopiior {LoeuUa virkUs- 
siina), common in Europe, and occurring in Britain, 
has a body over an inch lung. Equally large is 
De.dicns vommiiwruu, also British, wliicl'i oivcb its 
.specific title to the habit Bwedisb ])eaHantB have of 
making it bite their -ii'arts, -ivliieb the .secretion of a 
fluid from the moutli of the insect is said to affect 
favourably, Veiy common in Europe live Thauino- 
triaon cinerem, Plalt/eiuiu griseu, and other .species. 
Among American gras-slioppers Cumrcphalus 
ensiger, type of those with a conical forehead, is 
very common, a-s are also viuious siiecies of 
Xiphidium and Orohelimnm. Tho nearly allied 
Katydids — e.g. Cyrtupinjihis voneavus and Micro- 
centrum rctinennf—vnW receive separate notice (see 
ICATYniii). Thu tropical genus Cupiophora is 
noteworthy for tho length of its ovipositor, which 
somotime.s attains a length of two inclie.s, while 
Pliyllophora and Phylloptem deserve mention for 
the exceedingly loaf-like appearance of their whig- 
covers. See G'rickut, Katydid, Locust, 

GraS-S-inotll {Orambwi], a geiims of sinall 
moths, allied to the Clothes-moths. The species, 
which are numerous, inhabit pastures, where they 
may ho often seen to rise in great nuinhers when 
disturbed, and soon to settle again on the blades of 
grass. Tiioir form, when their wings are closed, is 
long and narrow, pointed at the head, abruptly out 
oil’ at the opposite end. They are often brown and 
white, sometimes silvery and golden. 

Grass of Panmssns (Panins, sin), a genus of 
plants belonging to tho natural order Saxifragacem. 
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Tile popular and also tlie botanicnl names are 
founded on the inytli that the hest-known species 
{F. 2 Kdustris) first appeared on hlount Parnassus, 
the abode of grace anil beauty. The ])lant is a 
native of bogs and moist heaths in Biitain and 
tluougliout northern Europe and lin.ssiiui Asia, 
heconiing a mountain plant in southern Europe 
and west central Asia. The calyx is deeply 
D-clefb, the petals white, 5 in nuiuher, and there 
are 5 perfect and 5 imperfect .stamens, the latter 
bearing instead of anthers a tuft of 10 to 12 
globular-headed hairs. Theiu are several other 
species natives of Asia and North America. 

Gras.s-oil, a name under which several volatile 
oils derived from widely diil'erent plants are 
^'rouped. The grass-oil obtained by distillation 
fioiu the leaves of Amlro^^ogon waruncusa is 
used for rheiiiuati.siu, and has the same stimulant 
effect as cajoput oil. Ginger-grass Oil is obtained 
from A. nai-dus, a native of India, and other 
specie.s of tlie same genus. Geranium Oil, derived 
from Fdar(jonimri nidida, is so like ginger- 
gra.ss oil in its properties that they are used 
for the same purposes, and are bought and sold 
under either name, mainly as an adultei'ant of Oil 
of Hose, Turkish Grass-oil is obtained from A. 
pac/inodes, indigenous to India, Persia, and Arabia. 
Lemon-grass Oil, or Citronella Oil, is derived by dis- 
tillation from A. sc/iienaiiihun, indigenous to India 
and cultivated in Ceylon. It has an odour resem- 
bling oil of citron, and is largely used for scenting 
soap. Cyperns-grass Oil is extracted from the 
tubers of Uijperuis escidciitus, indigenous to southern 
Europe, and is used both as a table oil aitd in the 
niannfaotnre of soap. 

Gvass-tl’CC {Xnnt/inrrha'u), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Liliaoofo, natives of Australia, 
and constituting a very peculiar feature in the 
vegetation of that part of the world.^ They have 
shrubby steui.s, with tufts of long wiry foliage at 
the suinmit, a long cylindrical^ spike of densely 
aggregated Howers .shooting up from the centre of 
the tuft of leaves. The base of the inner loaves of 
siniie species is eatable, and forms, particularly 
when roasted, an agreeable article of food. It has 
a halsaniio taste ; and all the species abound in a 
re.sinons juice, which, on exjio.sure to the air, 
hardens into a reddish-yellow inodorous siihstaiice 
with a shilling fracture, soluble in alcohol, and 
useful as a tonic in dysentery, diarrlitea, and other 
intestinal maladies ; used also by the uative.s of 
Australia for uniting the edges of wounds, and 
with an aluminous earth for caulking their canoes, 
and as a cement for various purposes. — The Coniiiioii 
Grass-tree (AT, hastilis) has a stem about four feet 
liigli, but sometiinos a foot in diameter. It is of 
very slow growth, and is supposed to be many 
centuries old when it has readied such dimensions. — 
Several speoie.s are found in oa.stern Australia and 
also in New Zealand, where their leaves are used 
as fodder for all kinds of cattle. 

Grassnili, in the law of Scotland, is a lump 
sum paid by persons who take a lease of landed 
property. ‘Rent,’ says Bell, ‘is naturally periodi- 
cal, hut sometimes part is paid in anticipation in 
grassum. And so grassuiii is, when analysed, a 
proporiioii taken from each year’s rent, and paid at 
once by anticipation, either to supply some necessity 
for ready money, or to dis^ipoiiit some future pos- 
sessor of the estate. ’ In England the words ‘ pre- 
mium ’ in some oases, and ‘ line ’ in others, mean 
the same thing. 

Grass wrack (ZosUra), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Naiades, one of the few genera of 
phansrogainous plants which grow amongst sea- 
weeds at the bottom of the sea. The leaves are 
naii'ow and grass-like, and the flowers consist 


merely of stamens and pistils, without any peri- 
anth, inserted on the central nerve of one side of 
a flat thin linear spadix, with a leafy sputhc. The 
pollen is confervoid, — Tire Oonrrrron Grasswrack 
(Z. viarina) is a pererrnial plant, whrcii forms 
greetr iiteadows orr the sandy bottom of sliallow 
parts of alrrjo.'-t all the European seas, and aborrirds 
nr creeks and salt-water ditches. It is found in 
great plenty on the British shores. It hecorues 
white by exposure to the air. The rtrsh-like cover- 
ings of Italian lirpror-flasks are made of it ; it is 
rtruch itsed for packtitg glass bottles ; and it serves 
well for tlrateh. Cattle eat it as forage ; it is 
burned to obtain soda, and has been ernplojed in 
the rnarrrrfactrrre of paper. It has heerr long rraed 
itr Holland, Iceland, artd elsewhere for stuffing 
pillows arrd rrrattre.s&es ; and this use has of late 
years very runelr exteirded, so that the plant Itns 
bcconre an article of corrirrrcree, under the name 
of Alga marina, or more cotmrrortly, hut irtoor- 
rectly, Alva marina (Ger. &B-gras). 

Grate. See Wahming. 

Gratian, a Benedictine rrtonk, who at Bologna 
between 1130 aird 1142 compiled the Fccrctum 
Gratiani. See CANON L.tvv. 

GratianilS, Auguhtu.s, Bonran errtperor from 
375 to 383, was the eldest sotr of Valerrtirrian I., 
and was horn at Sirnriirin in Parrnonia in 359. At 
nine he was elevated by his father to the rank of 
Atigiisliis at Amhiani, or Amien.s, in Gaul, and 
next year accompanied him in his expedition against 
tlie Alemaimi, in older to learn Die art of wav. On 
the death of Valentinian the troops elevated Gra- 
tiaii to the throne, giving him at the same time as 
a colleague lii.s lialf-liKilhei Valeiiliiiian II, Gaul, 
Spain, and Biitaiii fell formally to Gratiaii’s share, 
hut as his brother was only four yeais old ho 
viltnally ruled also over the lest of the western 
empire, fi.xiiig his resideneo at Treviii {I'ritves), 
At first he showed vigour in repelling the iiienr- 
sioiis of the turbulent barbarians, and suddenly 
found himself in 378, on tlie defeat and death at 
Adrianople of hi.9 uncle Valens at the hands of 
the Gotlis, sovereign also of the eastern empire. 
Eiiidiiig himself inadequate for the task of ruling 
the whole empire, he recalled Theodosius from 
Spain, and appointed him his colleague on the 19tli 
January 379. Gratian possessed some admirable 
virtues i he was pious, chaste, temperate, and 
eloquent ; hut his character was too pliant, and he 
was often led to ooimint gross aot.s of cruelty and 
tyranny. His persecution of the pagans, and after- 
wards of heretic Christians, made him a gieat 
favourite with orthodox ecclesiastic, s, hut rather 
alienated the affections of lii.s subjects generally ; 
while his fondness fur frivolous aninsemeiils and 
unworthy a.ssociatea excited the contempt of the 
army, so that when Maximus was proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Britain crou'ds of the 
disaffected flocked to his .standard. Gratian was 
defeated by him near Paris, and afterwards fled to 
Lyons, where he was overtaken and put to death, 
25tli August 383. 

Grati'ola, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Soropliularineie. G, officinalis, sometimes 
called Hedge Hyssop, is found in pastures in 
most parts of Europe, It is extremely hitter, 
acts violently ns a purgative, diuretic, and emelio; 
and in overdoses is an acrid poison. It was 
formerly ,so highly esteemed a.s a medicine that 
the name of Gratia Dd ( ‘Grace of God’) was given 
to it, and for the same reason it is known in France 
as Herbe auFaiivre Homme { ‘Poor Man’s Herb’). — 
G. peruDiana, a South American species, has some- 
what similar properties. The.se properties are 
supposed to depend upon a bitter resuiuns principle 
called OratioliH. 
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GRATTAN 


Crrattail, IliiNiiY, one of the greatef,t of Ivis,li 
patriots and orators, and, like Curran, Flood, Isaac 
Jliitt, ami Parnell, a Protestant, -was horn in IJahlin, 
July 3, 1740. Ills father was recorder of the city, 
and one of its members from 1761 till his death in 
1766 ; his mother was daughter of Thomas Marlay, 
Chief- justice of Ireland, one of whose sons lived to 
heconic Bishop of ^Yaterfol■d. At seventeen he 
entered Trinity College, IJuhlin, and here gave 
him.self witli remarkable eagerness to the study of 
cla.s&ic.s. Already Henry Flood had been foruiiiig 
a regular party of oi)position in the Irish House 
of (Jonirnons, and young Grattan enihraced his 
refonning principles with .snoh impolitic ardour 
that his irate father disinherited him from such 
iropcrty as he could alienate. At twenty-one 
le enteied the iliddle Temple, London, and read 
law in a desultory fashion, nourishing his peculiar 
ambition the while by listening to the dehate.s 
in the House of Couimon.s and by constantly 
dcelainiing in set terms to iinaginarj'’ audiences 
in the privacy of his chamber. In 1772 he was 
called to tlie Irish bar, and throe years later, 
through the iullueuce of the gonial ami enlight- 
ened Karl of Clmrlemont and h}' the advice of Flood, 
cntuied the iiish paiUamont as memhev for the 
borough of Charlemout. It wa,s hut two months 
before that Flood had thrown away his popu- 
larity by accepting ollioe nndor government, ami 
the young orator leaped at one hound into his 
place. lie found the nation fast drifting to bank- 
ruptcy and mill fi'om the lo.ss of market tliat 
followed tlio war with Aineiica, and the odious 
restrictions upon Irislv trailo that had come down 
fvcuii the days of ■\ViUiaiu III. ; and he at once 
iluiig hiinself with all the veheuienca of his nature 
into the cause of vetreuelimout and reform. 

Aleantime, in the dread of Froneli invasion, 
the volunteer inovomeut spread from Belfast over 
Ireland, and ere long the attitude of the people 
in their doinand for free export became so for- 
niidahle that Lord North, who.so own iuclina- 
tiuns had formerly been thwarted by the inteiusted 
opposition of the English inanufaotururs, granted 
in 177‘J a total repeal of all the re.striction acts. 
This gained, Grattan jilungod into a greater 
.struggle for nothiug loss than legislativo iinlepond- 
ence. On the PJbh Apiil 1780 ho made perhaps 
his gi'eate.st speech, concluding with a mcinor- 
ahle borie.s of resolutions to the ellect that while 
the crown of Ireland was inseparably annexed to 
that of England, the king ivith the consent of 
the parliament of Ireland was alone cnnipeteiit to 
enact laws to bind Ireland. After lifteon hour.s 
the debate was adjourned indeliuitely, hut all men 
felt that Grattan had gained a great 'moral victory. 
The popular demands were formulated at the Con- 
vention of Dungannon (February 15, 1782), and 
asserted by Grattan in a famous .spoeoli (April 16), 
which began with the words, ‘ 1 am now to addre-ss 
a free people.’ A month later the Hookingham 
ministry, which numbered among its nienihcrs 
Grattan’s friend Fox. surrendered apparently un- 
conditionally, and the Irish parliaiuont in grati- 
tude voted Grattan a reward of floO.OOO. Uu- 
fovtunately the ipiestion was soon raised whether 
the mere repeal of the Declaratory Act (G Geo. I. 
chap. 5) was snllieient as a rennneiation of the 
principle of England’s right to legislate for Ire- 
land. Grattan wished his conutrynien to trust 
to the generous instincts of English lionour, and 
accept tho gift without factious wrangling about 
the manner of its giving, but Elood put himself 
at the lioad of the malcontents, demanding ‘simple 
repeal’ and renunoiation rather than concessions 
granted merely to tlie exigency of the nioinenl. 
Ha carried the mass of his countrymen nith him, 
and what was perhaps the histurio moment for 


tlie reconciliation of England and Ireland was lost. 
The (piarrel between the two leaders culminated 
ill one dramatic scene on the Hour of the house 
when Grattan overpoivered his antagonist with a 
tornado of rhetoric that lias pcrhap.s never been 
surpassed for tlie rntlileHS energy of its invective. 

The history of ‘Grattan’s parliament,’ as it has 
dehevvedly been called, did not correspond to the 
patriotic dreams of its great founder. It was iin- 
piissililo for a parliament so lit.tle really repie.sent- 
iitive and so much subject to corruption and nndua 
inihieiices from ivithont to rise into the region of 
real .statosinan.shiii. In his ideas about the rights 
of Ills Catholic fellow-coiintrymen Grattan wa.s far 
more advanced than most of his own followers. 
Apart altogether from the fact tliat the lioinaii 
Catholics, conipiising two-thiuls of the whole popn- 
latioii, were entirely without rcpreseutatiim ; out of a 
himso of 300 niemhers no fewer t han two-thirds were 
nominated by but a Iiniulrod pations. The urgent 
need of parllainentaiy leform and the remedy of 
dome.stic ahiises soon ooeipiied the iiiiiids of all liisli 
patriots, the high-minded and tho self-.seeking alike. 
Once more at Dungannon there a.ssemhled on Sep- 
teniher 8, 1783, as many as 500 delegates to formulate 
the denninds for parliiuiicutavy reform, which were 
piuseiitcd to the house liy Flood and rejected, while 
Grattan looked on in a kind of uuntrality that 
wan pcrhaiis a consoipienco of the rocont ijuarrel. 
lie devoted him.self to adwicating the reform of 
special ahu.ses, hut his I ’lace and Pon.siiin Bill, as 
well as his hills to ]irm'ent revenue ollicers from 
voting at tdections, and ollices of stat/u being given 
to alwcntees, and for the eonnnutation of ecclesi- 
astical tithes, wore in turn rejected. 

Meantime continned connnercial depression had 
produced a strong counter-feeling in Ireland for 
lirotection, rvliich was yet nnahle to prei'cnt the 
Secretary Drde’s remedial measure for ahsoliito 
free trade from being earned, This measure, 
however, Pitt found liimself luuihlo to cany in 
the Eiigli.sh House of Coninions, except subject 
to a iininher of stijmlations, one of which was 
that all English navigation law.s now and here- 
after weio to he adojitod as such liy the Ii'ibli 
parliament; and to this Grattan and the Irish 
patriots found themselves nnahle to accede, as 
an (mirage upon the froedoni of the Irish parlia- 
inent. Pitt’s mortilieation at this and Ins dis- 
pileasure at the independent attitude of the Irish 
parliament in tho regency dispute of 178!) helped 
to conlirni his doterniination that union wn.s the 
only ed'ective means of linal iiaoilication, Grattan 
was rotnnied for tho city of Dublin in 1790, and 
by this time he had deliuitely taken np tho cause 
of Catholic eniaueipation. I'he corruption of the 
Castle government and of a parliament venal be- 
yond all preoedent ; the persistent nipression of the 
agitation for Catliolic relief, clianged for a moment 
inti) liojie at tlio an^iointinent of Eitzwilliam as 
Lord-iientonant, only to he daslied to the ground 
again by his withdrawal ; and the sphit of dis- 
content generated by the French lievoluUon that 
was now' cyerywhcrc in the air had fomented 
tho moveinont of the United irishmen, which was 
to be exlinguislied in tho iiloodslied of 1708. Hope- 
less of Iiis eimutiy and iiroken by ill-health, Grattan 
retired to lii.s liotiso at Tinnohinoh on the ei'e ol the 
rehcllion, lint returned to take hi.s seat for IVick- 
Imv in the last session of the Irish parliament. 
Weak as lie urns he fought the hill for tho Union 
with an horoie cmirngo that would have overcome 
everything hut tho gold and tho curimots of Pitt, 
pouring Ids showers of invective upon the head 
of Corvy the Chanoellor of tho Exchequer, who 
retorted with a challenge, and in tlio duel was 
■wonniled in the arm, Once more Gratiali re- 
tired to private life, from wliich ho emerged in 
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]80J as iiieniliei' for Malton in Yoricsliire, and for 
DuHin till! following year. His first npeecli in the 
English House of Coniinons fully sustained Ids 
oratorical reputation. It contained the well-known 
])as.sag'e about the Iri.sli 2 )ar]iajnent : ‘Of that 
assembly I have a iiarcntiil meolleotioiL I sat by 
her cradle; I folhnved her liear-e. ’ The remaining 
energies of his life were dc\’oted to the cause of 
Catliolic emancipation, whieli he reiterated was 
the price of the union, apart altogether from the 
intrinsic justice of the demand. ‘A great majority 
cannot overcome a great ]irmci])le. (4od will guard 
his own cause against rank majorities. In vain 
.shall men ap^ioal to a church cry, or to a mock 
thunder ; the jiroprictor of the holt is on the side 
of the peo[)le.’ Instead of one-sided ‘.securities’ 
he demanded from hi,s opponents adequate reasons 
for their opposition — ‘.some ajiology to after ages 
for inllicting on one-fourth of their fellow-snh- 
jects political damnation to all eternity.’ Desinte 
all his eloquence and the .support of Canning and 
other statesmen, he was not lo see triumph ni his 
lifetime. In Deeeinher ISU) his health hegan 
filially lo give wav; hut as he grew weaker his 
re.sjionsihility to tills question weighed the more 
mioii his mind. On the 20th of the following May 
ho cro.s,sed from Duhlin, a dying man, to sjieakonce 
more for the cause, and, uiuihlo to hear the motion 
of a cairiage, was canied lo London from Live)-- 
pool hy oaiull. Rut his voice was never to be lieairl 
ag'.iin. A day or two after hi.s aiTiva! he aank, a 
prayer for his country mi his liiis, June 4, 1820. 
He was hiiiicd iu Westminster xlhliey beside the 
grave of Fov. 

Grattan’s figure was siuall and spare ; his face 
long, thin, and .slightly Jimrked hy .small[)n.\. Ilis 
gestures in speaking were viident ami eccentric, 
end his voice of no great volume, yet he wielded 
his listeners at will hy his energy and passion, his 
overpowering earnestness and ontliusiasm. Ho w.as 
a oousuminatc inaatur of eingram, and few orators 
have had his rajiidity and vigour, lli.s de.scri;)tioii 
of Flood as standing ‘with a metaphor in his month 
and a bribe in his pocket’ is hut one among a 
liuiidred phrases that will never he forgotten. His 
patriotiKin nus enlightened and incorniiitible, and 
Ids honour remains without a stain. 

The be;,t ooUection of his Sjimhea is that made by his 
son, Henry Grattan, M.!*. {4 vols. 1822), who also edited 
ill the same year hia Minocllancotia IFari's, The staiidaixl 
Life is ahs) that hy his son (D vols. ] 839-41)), but this 
is far from being a satisfactory work. See also the syui- 
pathetio essay in "W. E. H. Lecky's Lcadrra of fublio 
Opinion in Ireland {2d ed. 1872) ; and the excellent 
study in tlie ‘ State.sinon ’ serie.s, bv Hoberfc Hiinlop 

(issy). 

Gratuitons Deed, iu the law of Scotland, 
means a deed granted without any value received. 
Such deeds, it made after the contracting of dcbl, 
and in favour of a near relation or confidential 
friend, are nrosnmed to be fraudulent and so null. 
In England graluitons deeds are usually styled 
Gifts (q.v. ). 

Grat/., or Ghaz (formerly Gnit.:), the eaiiital of 
Styria, in Austria, 141 miles SSW. of Vienna hy 
rail, is a picturesque old town with four snbiirlis, 
Imilt on both .ride.? of the Mur, and encircled hy 
fine gardens and qiieasure-grminds. Of the former 
fortre.ss, erected on a hill in the centre of the town, 
and dismantled in 1809 hy the French, two towers 
and other remains still e.xist. The town itself con- 
taiii.s several old huilding.s, as the Late Gothic 
cathedral (1462), tiro other Gothic churches (one 
built in 1283), the ancient castle of the Styrian 
duke,s, the Laudhans, where the nobles of the 
duchy held their meetings, the univer.dty, originally 
founded in 158G (with 1134 students in 1883, and 
a library oontainiug 120,000 volunie.s), an armoury. 


Jialace.s of the Styrian nobles, and four luoiiasteriefi 
dating fiom the 16th and i7th centuries. There 
arc also national archil es, a cabinet of coin.s and 
antiquities, a technical school ( Johanneum ), a 
second library of 70,000 vohiiiiee, and a botanic 
garden. The most important of its many indus- 
tries are^ the niaimfacture of machines, steel 
goods, rails and railvay carii,age.s, sugar, wine, 
perfumery, steavinc candles, soap, &c. F'at capons, 
l)iscuits, and chocolate figure prominently as 
article.s of trade. Giatz i.s a favourite place of 
resilience for Anatriaii officials retired from service. 
Hop. ( 1880) 97,791, including a garrison of 5000 men. 
The town is mentioned in the annals as early a,s 
881. In 1481 it rejinlsed the Hungarians from its 
walls, and in 1332 the Tiirlw. In 1797, and again 
in 1800, it was occupied hy the French. In the 
vicinity are .seveial hydropathic e.stahlishments anti 
holiday resorts. ,See Ihvof and Peters, Ucschichto 
vnil Topographio dtr Siadt Graz (1873). 

Granbitndeii, See Giasons. 

GraildcilZ, an old town in the province of 
IVast Vnissia, on the I''i.sti!la, 37 miles H. of 
Thorn. It carries on a tiade in corn, wool, and 
cattle, and ha.s iron-foundries, breweries, and 
tapestry and cigar mannfactorie.s. Pop, {1875) 
14,553 : ( 1885 ) 17,336. About a mile north of it on 
ahill (282 feet) is the fortress of Graudenz, hnilL in 
1776, and ,s\icce,ssfn]ly defentled again,st the French 
in 1807. It was maintained ns a fortress till 1874, 
and now selves as a barrack and militaiy prison. 
Pop. 2072. 

Grainvackc, See Gkeywacke. 

Gravel, the name given to aggregations of 
water-worn ami rounded fragments of roek.s, vaiy. 
ing in size from a ]iea to a hen's egg. IVlien the 
fiaguieiits aio .smaller, the deposit is saiul ; when 
larger, it is called shingle. Rods of gravel occur 
iu formations of every ago. While the materials 
have been a long time iu being picpareil, and have 
travelled perhajis a gi'eat distance fi'oni the mother- 
rock, gravel deposits have been formed S]ieedily and 
hy the action of a strong current of water. 'Tliey 
form very irregular and limited deposits, occurring 
generally as banJts or hummocks in .strata of sauiL 
Unle.ss iji the moat recent deposits, they ahno.st 
alwa,v.s form a hard rook called conglomerate or 
puddiugatone, the pehhlo.s being ooinjiacled together 
hy some infiltrated cement, either calcareous, 
ternigimms, or siliceous in character. Even recent 
gravels aie .sonietinies formed into n compaot con- 
crete, though these and later deposits are generally 
loose. The stones of a gravel or conglomerate may 
he fragments of almost any kind of rock ; hut the 
harder species are the most ooimuon — pebbles of 
quartz and quartzite forming as a rule the cliief 
material in gi’avel-heds of all aijes. In our own. 
day gravel and shingle are formed both hy ilnviatile- 
and maiiiie action, and the same was the ease in 
the older perioiLs of the earth', s history. 'Phus. 
certain conglomerates mark out for us the sites of 
old .sea-coasts, while others represent old river-bed.s- 

Gravel varies much in character and a])pearance 
ncooixUug to the formation from which it is derived. 
In the making of roads and walks, particularly im 
gardens, pieasnre-gi'oimd,s, and [uihlio parks, it is 
the last ingredient used. Essential qualities in a 
good gravel are ( 1 ) that it shonld he binding — that 
is to say, it should not shift like sand under loot; 
(2) it should be durable ; and (3) its colour .should 
be agreeable to the eye and in harmony with 
vegetal.iou. It is rare to find a gravel in which 
all tliase qualities are combined. The only sort 
known iu Britain to po.ssess them all in itself is 
the famous Kensington gravel, which has long been 
regarded by landscape-gardeners at home and on 
the Continent as the most perfect natural wallc or' 
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roail-finishiiif' material obtainable anywhere. It is 
a ]iit-gravel, and abounds in oxide of iron, to rvhicli 
it owes its binding nuality and also its fine warm 
liaviiionions colouj-. Many other pit-gravels also 
possess tliis coliesive property in a high degree, but 
are defective in colour. As posnes.sing better bind- 
ing properties, pit-gravels generally are to be 
prefei'i'Cil to sea or river gravels ; but tlieir defects 
of colour often preclude tlieir use in laudscape- 
gavdeuing. The Kensington gi'avcl is co.stly and 
difiicult to procure. On this account, and also 
because of its .similarity in colour, the most jiopnlar 
gravel of the ])resent time is the Dorsrt Feu ; but 
it is also one of the most shifting, the llinty \iebblcs 
composing it being round and about the .size of a 
pea. As the name implies, this .sort comes from 
the coast of Dorsetshire, h'rom the shore of _ the 
neighbouring county, Ilamjisliire, is obtained 
another plea.singly coloured Ihnt-gravel named the 
Lymingtmi; and the Sussex coast funiisbea two 
sorts iiaiuad Sussex Feu and Sussex lieuu. The 
prevailing form of the former is pea-like, that of the 
latter boau-HIco ; hence their respective names in 
commerce. Tliey are found cmiiniiiigled on the 
shove, and are seiiarated hy sittings Shell-gravel 
— so called liecanso oomiiosud of niinuto shells 
entire or the fvagiueuts of larger ones— is also a 
favourite gravel, being pleasing in colour and com- 
fortable to walk niiou when not lakl on very dcoji. 
It is found on various parts of the British coasts 
and on those ol the Channel Islands. Wus.solburgh 
gravels— both .shore and pit— are jirized in that 
district, lieiiig good in colour, and the pit variety 
Ii.as also fair liiudiug properties. There are many 
niamitaotui'ed gi'avehs, .such as granite, whiusUmc, 
inaiide, rpiartz, slag, glass. See.., which are orusherl 
in machines, and afterwards rhldled to the desired 
sizo.s. Those and all the sea and river gravels are 
used in making asphalt and other onrrrno.sito roads 
and paths, some of thorn when skilfully oomhirtod 
with cerrrerrt irrrpartirrg a very beautiful appearance 
to the surface. 

(il'avcl) a disease. See C'aix'Ulu.'?. 

Graveliue.S, a fortified town irr the French 
departrrrent of Not'd, is situated in airtarshy locality 
at the inoutlr of tire Aa, 13 tirtle.s by rail ENE. of 
Calais. A de,st)late-looking place now, with grass- 
grown streets, it has art historic past, ns the scene 
of Kgmont’s victory over tire French (1558), and 
tire place oil wlticlr the EirgH.sh dispersed the 
Arrtrada (1,588). It was taken by the French in 
1614, retaken bj'' the Austrians after a ten weeks’ 
siege in 1652, and finally recaptured in 1658 by 
Louis XTV., who had it fortified by Yartbau, Pop. 
(1872) 4.391 ; (1886) 2228. 

Grsivclottc, a village of Lorraine, 7 irtile-s 
"W. of Metz. Tliere, on IStlr Augrrst 1870, the 
French rrridcr Bazaine srrstairred a sevei'e defeat hy 
the tier-mans. SeePR.VNCU, Vol. IV. p. 783. 

Graves. Bee B.\rhow, Buiuap, CiiuiicnvAiti), 
Cemetery, MoNuiruNT.s. 

Grave.S( Robert James, jrhysiciarr, who did 
mnoh to raise the .status of Irrs profession in Ire- 
land, was horn in 1797, the yourrgest son of the 
Dean of Ardagli. He studied ruedieine at Dublin, 
and after taking hi.s degree r-isited the medical 
schools of Londoit, Gilttiirgon, Berlin, (lo]>enltagcit, 
those of Fr'anca and Italy, and Edinlnrrgh, attd on 
his return honra settled (1821) iir his native city as 
a private practitiorrer artil a teacher of rntsdicino, 
especially distrngrrishirrg hrrnsclE by the introduc- 
tion of inrproved rrretlrods of clinical study. In 
1827 he was appointed professor of tiro Institutes 
of Medicine in the College of Phystciaus, Driblin, 
of which college he wa.s oho.sen president in 1843 
and_ 1844. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1849. Many of his most remarkable 


papers appeared in the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science, wlticlr was founiled by Ititrt in 1832. Dv 
Graves died ott 20th IMarclt 1853. He published H 
System of Clinical Medicine (1843) and Clinical 
Lectures (1848). After his death hi.s Studies in 
Fhysioloyy and McMcina was is.srred itt 1803 by Dr 
AV. Btirkes. See Dublin University Ifluyazine, 1842. 

Gravesenrt, a port and borough of Kent, oir 
the right iratrk of the Thames, 24 nrihjs ESE. of 
Urndon. It corrsists ef the rrkl town, with narrow, 
irregular streuts, and of the li.T,ndsotne ttew town 
ott the high grotrrrd. In the vieirrity are exten.sive 
markot-g.'t,i'den.s ; and trtanj'- of tire irrlr.abitants 
are cmploycil irr ftshirtg. tii'avcserrd forms the 
lirtrit of tire port of Dotrdort ; and here ))ilots 
rrrtd custom-Uorrse ofiieors are taken on hoard 
of vessels goittg trp the river. For oenturie.s 
lire prosperity of the town has deirendcd on its 
connection rvith the irretropolis. The salubrious 
air attrl beatrttfnl Hconery at Giavescrrd roitder it a 
favourite watering-place with Londorrers. Itc.arric,s 
on wtrrre shipbuiUlittg, irott-frtrrttdirrg, soap-trraking, 
.attd brewirtg, arrd a cortstilerable trade iir srinplying 
ships’ .stoi'os. Gravesettd wa.s rttcoriioralutl rrtrder 
Elizabetb, arrd sirtce 1867 lias retrri'ired one member 
to pai'Uamorrt. Pop. (1861) 24,525; (1881) 31,283, 
of wbottt 23,,302 were witlrrrr tire ttrnirrcijial bortnrhat'y. 
(Iravesend was ortgrtrally a liytlir, or landirrg- 
]tlace, arrd is rtreirtiorred as sticlr in Dome.stlay. 
Arotrttd this latrdtrrg-placn a town grew trp .soon 
after tiro Comprest. llcrrr tbo llcets of early 
voyagers, as that of Rebastiarr Cabot irr 1553, attd 
of Jlartiu Frobislier in 1576, assembled, ami hero 
the hrrtl mayor, aldcntreir, arrd city cmrrpanies of 
r.rtndrm, wore wrrnt trr roocive all strartgers of 
eitrinenco, and to conrlrret lltorrr trp the river itt 
state. A great fire itt 1S50 did damage to the 
amorrnt of .-tl 00,000. Bee Anlett's History of 
(rravescnil (1843). 

GrsiVllia. a town of southern Italy, itt tlie 
centre of a rich agricultural district, 33 miles SAA'. 
of Bari. Pop. 15,612. 

Graviiig-rtock. Bee Dock. 

Gravitation, it is a matter of cmnmim expevi- 
cuce that all uttsupported bodies near tire surface 
of the earth fall ttt the grottitd, the direction of 
their motion being towards the etirlli’s centre. The 
ntodern explanation of this plionomeiton is that it 
i.s due to ait attractive force termed gravitation or 
gravity, wliicli e.xists hetween any sticli hotly and 
the earth, in virtue of wlticlr they tend to move 
towards one turother. T’hu iiiotion of the earth 
and other planets rotind the Mitt, and of the 
various .satellites ronml their [trittiaries, may lie 
explained on the same grottitd. The niode^ of 
action of this force is given in the following 
goneralisatioit, first explicitly given by Newton, 
and known as the Lam of Gravitation : Every 
particle of matter in Lite iiitiverse attracts every 
otlier jinrtirle with a force whose direetion is that 
of the .straight lino ioiniiig the two, and wlto.se 
magnitude is proportion.al directly as the prodnet 
of their masses, and inversely ,a.s tiie square of tlieir 
niutnal distance. 

Previous to Newton’s investigations, Kepler, 
by a truly proiligiinis amount of labour, ^ had 
deduced from the observations of Tycho Bridie the 
following kineniatieal liiw,s of planetary motiqn i 
(1) The path of each ]ilnnet is an olliiise, of which 
the sun occniiies one focus j (2) the radius-vector 
(i.e. the straight lino which .joins the centre of the 
sun to that of the planet) of each planet describes 
equal areas in equal times; (3) the .square of the 
periodic time (i.e. the time during which a planet 
makes one complete revolution ronml the sun) of 
each iilanet is ]iroportitmal to the cube of llie major 
axis of its elliptic orbit. From the second of these 
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deductions Newton showed that if the sun attracts 
the earth nr other planet, tlie direction of this 
attractive force must he in tlie line joinin'' their 
centres ; from the first and third he proved tliat its 
intensity must be inversely proportional to the 
square of their mutual distance ( so that at double 
that distance the intensity of attraction would he 
one-fourth ; at three times the distance, one-ninth ; 
and so on ). Lastly, the proof that the attraction is 
proiiortional to the product of the masses is foumi 
111 the fact that the weight of any body is under 
all circumstances proportional to its mass. To test 
the truth of his deduction.s, Newton .studied the 
motion of the moon round the earth, and found 
that this satellite is ret.ained in its orbit by an 
attraction which is exactly the same as that which 
cause.s a body near the earth’s surface to fall with 
an acceleration of (about) 32'2 feet per .second. 

It must, however, he remeiiihered that Kepler's 
laws are themselves only approximately true, 
owing to the attraction of one planet on another 
interfering with what iiiigiit he termed the ideal 
.shite of tilings, and thins producing tlio.so small 
superiiosed motiona of a planet wdiich astrouomera 
have termed JJut it is just in this 

that the confirmatory proofs of the law of gravita- 
tion are found i for nob only are all these pertnvha- 
tioms completely e.xpliiined by its mean.s, out they 
have also been discovered and measured by it. 

The action of gravitation is independent of the 
naiitra of matter, thus differing from magnetic 
attraction, which is only found in a restricted 
class of bodie.s. At the same time the manner 
in which magnetic anil also electric attraction 
depends upon distance is the same as gravitation. 
Gravitation is not ntl’ected by the presence of other 
matter; in other words, the weight of a body is the 
,911111 of the weights of its parts. 

The intensity of gravity at the eartlits surface is 
measured by the acceleration of a body falling 
freely under its inlluence ; it is usually denoted by 
g. it is found, from pendulum experiments, to 
vary slightly with the latitude, and also with the 
height above sea-level of the observing station. 
For any locality in the British Islands it is, liow- 
ever, little different from 32 '2 feet per .second. The 
following tnhio gives the value of g for several 
places in tho northern hemisphere : 


Station. 

Latitiiile. 

ViiIho Of tf 

In fuet VCT secouil. 

Equator 


82 001 

Finis 


32*183 

Giseiiwicli 


32*101 

Berlin 

52" 30’ 

82104 

Dublin 

53'’ 21' 

32*100 

Maiiehesier 

63" 20' 

32*100 

EtUiiburgli 


32*203 

Aberdeen 

S?" D' 

32*200 

North Foie 

OO" 0' 

32*255 

From these figures 

it will be seen 

that a body 


apparently gains weight as it is carried from the 
ecpiator to higher latitudes. This is due to two 
causes. Fiv.st, owing to tho ellipsoidal shape of 
the earth, gravitational attraction at the poles is 
sis greater than at the equator; (2) owing to 
the ‘ centrifugal force’ of the earth’s axial rotation, 
bodies at the equator are lighter than at the 
poles, where this cause does not affect their weight. 
These two fractions together make up the differ- 
ence, tJ-j-j between equatorial and polar gravity. 
The fraction denoting diminution of weight due to 
the centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation, may be 
employed to find at ivhat speed the earth would 
need to revoli’e in order that gravity would just be 
balanced by ‘ centidfugal force,’ It is found that, 
to fulfil this condition, the earth vv’ould require to 
revolve at seventeen times its present speed ; when 
revolving at this rate bodies would not liave any 
tendency to remain on the earth’s surface, and with 


an increased sjiced they would he projected into 
space. Taking also into consideration the diminu- 
tion of gravity ivith increa,so of height, the value of 
terrestrial gravity is expressed by the formula g = 
32-173 - -032 cos 2 x - -(10(1003 h where x is the lati- 
tude, and li the height, in feet, above sea-level. It 
must he i-einemliered that this value of g is different 
from that which would be obtained were there no 
axial rotation of fhe earth ; under the latter cir- 
cumstances, the value of gravitational attraction 
alone would he g = 32-525 - -020 cos 2 x. 

To account for the phenomenon of gravitational 
attraction several Iheorie.s have been advanced ; 
but in spite of the best efforts of mathematicians 
and physicists, the real cause remains undiscovered. 
Nor is there any jiliysioal reason in evidence of the 
truth of the several assumptions upon which these 
lheorie.s have been based. As Clerk-Maxwell has 
pointed out, their chief value lies in their suggestive- 
ness, and in there being an incentive io the deeper 
aiid more prolonged research after possible causes 
for gravitation. The earliest speculations on tho 
.subject weie, of cour,se, ahno.st wholly metaphysi- 
cal, and therefore misleading, if not absolutely 
erroneous. To begin with, tlie assignment of an 
attraction between the earth and sun as the cause 
of the earth’.s motion was set down as being 
impo.s.sihle, on the plea that a body could not act 
In the place where it was not. Again it was urged 
that such a cause would be simply ‘action at a 
distance,’ and hence impo.ssihle. Newton’s only 
speculation on tho subject showed that he lookell 
to .some intervening medinm ns tho agent by means 
of which attraction hotweeu bodies was exerted ; 
that if bodies rarefied this medium round them at 
a rate lessening as the distance increased, gravita- 
tional attraction might thus be accounted for. 
Another hypothesis, and one of an entirely novel 
kind, was put forward in 1818 by Le Sage, He 
pi-esiipposei! that sjiace coiitaiiis an exceedingly 
large iinmlior of small bodies moving rapidly in all 
diroction.s. To tlie."e bodies he gai-e the name of 
ultramundane corpuscles. They would impinge 
upon any single isolated body in space in all 
ilirections, tho result being that the body wonld 
not be moved, the impacts being equal on both its 
sides. But with two bodies in space, one would 
screen the other from a certain nnmher ol l)low.s, so 
that on their opiiosed faces there would be a fewer 
numhei- than on their distant faces ; in coiiaequeiice 
of this excess of impacts on one side over those on 
the other, each body would tend to move towards 
the other. The attraction between the two would 
be inversely as the square of their distance, and 
proportional to the surface of the bodies re.solved 
normally to the line joining their centre.s. So that 
if mass be proportional to surface, there should he 
coincidence between the results of the hypothesis 
and the observed law. The chief objection to this 
hypothesis is that it would require not only that 
the corpuscles be infinitely .small compared with 
the niolccular distances in ordinary matter, but 
that they' move at a .speed enonnons compared 
with anything we are acquainted with. Moreover 
tlie amount of energy required to maintain the 
gravitational attraction of a comparatively small 
body near the earth's surface would, if converted 
into beat, be sufficient to raise the earth to the 
tomperatnre of iiicande.sceiice. Sir William 
Thomson ha.s shown that gravitation might he 
explained hv tho assumption of the oxisteiice of an 
iiicoinpressible iluid filling all space, being either 
created in each particle at a rate proportional to 
its nia-ss, and flowing off everywhere to an infinite 
distance ; or by each particle nb.sorhing a quantity 
proportional to its mass, the supply coming in all 
directions from an infinite distance. Anotlier 
iiietliod of accounting for gravitation is that of 
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Clerk Alaxwell, who showed t!\at if in a medium, 
such as that of the luiuiuiferous ether, there be 
pressure along, and tension at right angles to the 
lines of force, the ell'ect would he an attraction 
such as tijat of gravitation. Tliu main objection to 
all tliene innHered hypotheses is that they pre- 
■supposod the existence of iiuantitics' of energy in 
the universe which are absolutely enoniious com- 
pared with the ett'eots they produce ; or, at all 
events, po.stulate .some cause working not in 
accordance with the known laws of energy. 

Gratity, Specific. See Specipio Giiavitv. 

Gray, a town in the k’reuch department of 
Haute-iSailne, on the Sa6ne, wliicli is here cros.ued 
l)y a stone bridge of the 13th century, 25 miles 
N\V. of Besanfon. It lias remain.s of an ancient 
castle of the duke.s of Burgundy, some trade in 
corn, [lour, and iron, and iron-iudustries and hoat- 
building. Pop. 6737. 

Gray, As.v, an eminent jiinurioan botanist, born 
at Paris, Oneida county. New York, November 18, 
1310, lie took lii.s degi'oo of M.D, in 1831, hut 
soon relinquished the iiractice of medicine, and 
devoted liim.solf to Ids favourite .study of hotanj'. 
In 1831 he receii'ed the apiiointuient of hotankst 
of the United States o.xphiring u.xiiodition to the 
sontliern seas ; hut, as a long delay took place 
before it was ready to sail, lie resigned his post iu 
1837. lie n’as afterward, s elected pr()fes.sor of 
Botany iu the university of iirieUigau, hut dceliiiod 
the appointment, and iii 18-12 liocanio Fisher [u-o- 
fessor of Natural History at Harvard. In 1873 lie 
retired from tlie chair, lint still rotaitieci cliargo of 
the groat lierhariiim lio had presontod to the mii- 
vorsity ill 1861; and iu 1871 lie succeeded Agassiz 
as a regent of tlio 8:iiitliH(mian Institution. Ho 
ranks among tlio leading liotaiii.sl.s of tlie age. 
Ilis numoroiis writings eiliice oipial ability in 
eomiiuinicatiiig elomciitarv knowledge and iu 
olucUlatiiig recondite tlieorios, lie eaino forward 
at a time wlieii the old arbilloial systems of Ixilany 
were giving way to the natural system which luvs 
taken tlieir place, and he was the lir.st iu America, 
ill ooiijuiiotioii witli Dr John 'I’orroy, to arrange 
the hoterogoiieouH a.s.seml)lngo of species upon the 
natural liasis of aHinity ; and he liooame an in- 
fluential supporter of the Danviuiaii theories of 
evolution, 111 1838 he cnmmeiiced, with Dr Torrey, 
the Flora of North Amcriat; and in 1848-50 
appeared the Genera Florm Anicriae Burcedi- 
Oricntalis Illustratu. Among his remaining works 
may he uieiitionod, bo.sidc,s iiieinoir.s on the hotaii- 
ical re.sults of several government c-xploriiig expe- 
ditions, ami a niimher of text-hooks that have lohg 
been in general use in the United States, A Free 
Emmination of Darwin’s Treatise ( 1861 ), Durwinitt 
(1876), and iYufio'fil Suioiice and lldiqion (1880). 
lie died 30th January 1888. A selection from his 
soieiitilio papers was piihlished in 2 vol.s. iu 1889. 
Ho was a iiieiiihei' of tlio prineiiial learned societie.s 
of both Aiiierica and Europe, to whose transactions 
awl to scientific periodicals he coiitribiitod many 
papers. 

Gray, D.tvin, a luinov poet, was hom 29th 
January 1838, at Duntiblae, on the south side of 
the Luggio, about 8 miles from Glasgow'. He was 
the eldest of the eight children of an iiulustrions 
weaver, who gave Iniii as good an eclnoatioii as he 
could at the Normal School and uiiivoi'sity of 
Glasgow, ill the hope of making him a Free Church 
minister. But the boy began early to write verses, 
and seems to have made from the hegiiining au 
eiiormously exaggerated estimate of liis oivn pro- 
mise. In May I860 lie started for London along 
w'itli Eohort Buchanan, with the u,sual lofty hope.s, 
and quickly met the usual discniiragenieiits. He 
made an appeal to Moiickton Milnes, afterwards 


Lord Hiiuglitoii, who found him some employnieiit 
but failed to get liia poems printed, Meantime 
coiisiiiiiptioii seized him, and a stay in Devonshire 
for which Millies, Sydney Dobell, and other friends 
had found him the means, proving nseless, he went 
home to liis parents at Merklniid, a mile from liirk- 
iiitilloch, to die. Tlie end came quickly, 3d Decem- 
ber 1861, but the day before be hail had Ihe happi- 
ness to hold ill his liaiid a speeiuicu page of the 
vohiiiie of Ids poems in print. Tlie volume was 
entitled The Liiyyie ami other Foams (1862), and 
was iirefaced by an introduction by It. Moiiok- 
ton Miliio.s and a memoir b}’ J. Iledderwick. His 
latest work was bis best, and, indeed, the sonnets 
grouped together here under the title ‘In the 
Shadows’ are stamped witli a solemn and touch- 
ing heauty of tlieir own. An enlarged edition, 
edited by iSlierifl' Glassford Boll, appeared in 1,874. 
See also E. Biicliaiian’.s too liigli-pitched essay, in 
David Gnnj, and other Essays 

Gray, Eli.stia, an Amorican iin'eiitor, wa.s horn 
at Bariicsvillo, Ohio, 2d August 1835, and studied 
at Oherlbi College, iiicaiiwhile supporting hiiirself 
by working as a earpeiiter. He was afterwardi^ 
engaged iu the manufacture of telcgrapliio appar- 
atus. Ills patent.s imniher about lifty, iiichidiiig 
several for the speaking telephone, of which lie 
elnims the invontinii, and otlieis for a imiltijile.x 
lelograph, hy which ho lias succeeded in sending 
eight iiie.s.sngo.s at a time. 

Gray, John Edwahd, English naturalist, horn 
at Walsall in 1800, wa.s odiicatod for the medical 
jirofeasioii. After assisting his father, author of 
Hupplcmeni to the Pharmaeopaiiu, in tlic prepara- 
tion of lii.H Natural Armnrjcmcnt of British Plants 
ill 1821, lie entered in 1824 the British Mnseinii as 
a.s.si»taiit in the Natural History Department, and in 
1840 w'as apjiointed Iceeiier of the Zoological Oiillee- 
tions, a po.st which he rolainod till 1874. A few 
iiiimths later, on 7th Maveli 1875, ho died in London. 
To him belongs the merit of having niiuls tlie zoo- 
logical oonoctimis of the British Bluseuiii the most 
complete in the world. Dr Gray wrote much on 
puhjects ooimectoil with iiis department. The 
titles of lii.s hooks and paper.s nuiiiher more than 
500. Of these the must impcirtaiiL are his cata- 
logues of the British Mnseiiin eollectimis, which 
are not mero lists, hut are enriehod with synonyms 
and aiujdo ii()le.s. Next to tlie.se come Illustrations 
of Indian Xoolotjy (1830-3,1) and 'J'ha IPwwsley 
ilcnayrric and Aviary (] 846-60). Dr Gray also- 
a.s.sisled in the forinatioii of .some of the most pro.s- 
perons .scion tilio .societio.'s of London, and was a 
vico-prc.sidoiit of tlio Zoological Booicty.— His wife, 
MaiHA Emma, wrote Fiqnres of Molluseons Ani- 
mals for the Use of Students (5 vols. 1842-07). — 
His brother, GEOKCfE Kodert Gray (1808-72), an 
olliccr in the Zoological Dopartinent of the British 
Jfiisoum from 1831 till hw death, is known ns 
author of The Genera of Birds (1840), and of 
works on the biivls of Polynesia and New Guinea. 

Gray, Tiiomah, one of the groatoat of English 
iii)et.s, iu value if not in bulk, was Imrn in ConibiU, 
London, 26th Deceiiiher 1716. Ilis fathor, Pliilip 
Gray, a inoiiey-Bcriveuer, was of so violent aud 
jealous a teiiiper that liis wife (Dorothy Aiitrolni.s) 
was obliged to separate from Mm, and it was nioiiily 
tlirougli her own o.xorlioiis that tlie boy wa.s placed 
at Eton, and afterwards at Caiiihridgo, whore two 
of her broUiors wore fellow, s of college, s, and after- 
wai'ds tutors at Eton. Botli the mother and her 
bister Mary loved the hoy with a devotion that 
was reivarded hy a life-long niid passionate attacli- 
inent. In 1727’ ho was sent to Eton, whither in 
the same year also caiiie Horace Walpole, son 
of the iiriiiio-ministor. As a hoy Gray was shy 
and stiulioins, and he carried the same toiiiper to 
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Peterhou^e, whicli lie entered in 1734. The pie- 
doniinaiit inatheinatios in the &Uulies of Cambridge 
ivere dintastefiil to Ids ndnil, and a liabitnal but 

assive melancholy early seized and mastered him. 

ii the March of 1739 lie rva.'i prevailed upon by 
Walpole to accompany him on the grand tour. 
They spent the next two and a half years visiting 
the towns and e.xploring the pietuio-galleries of 
France and Italy, and Gray’s letters home reveal 
not only an exquisite taste in art and niusie, 
but also tlie liint touch of that romantic love of 
nature which Itou.sseau was .soon to make so 
fasldonahle. The two friend.s quarrelled at Reggio 
and parted. Walpole afterwards took the blame 
entirely on him.self, and certainly hy his efforts the 
breach was healed within three years, and the 
friend.ship never again interrupted. Gray reached 
England in the September of 1741, and .seems now 
to have begun seriou.slv to write poetry, his Ode on 
Eton College being wiitten in the autumn of 1742, 
and the Eloi/ij at least begun. In the winter he 
wont hack to Peterhoiiso, took his baclielorshii) in 
civil larv, and hecame a resident there. For the 
next four or live years he studied Greek literature 
profoumlly, and busied him, self with abortive pro- 
jects for editions of Sti'abo, Plato, and the Greek 
Anthology. This was perhaps the happiest period 
of his life, while he breathed the serene air of nohlo 
lihraries, and was as yet untroulded hy broken 
health. He found his relaxation and his keenest 
pleasure in the company of his friends, and in 
wilting, when absent from them, letters .such as only 
men at that time could write. His holidays weie 
silent with his mother and aunt at Htnke Poges, with 
Walpole at London, Windsor, and titrawhevry Hill, 
or in travelling in ditlei'ent parts of the country. 
Erom his letteis \va see that he hail a quick eye for 
the variety and colour of nature, and certainly he 
was almo.st the first of modern Englishmen to sec 
tlie beauty as well as tlie horror in the Highland 
mountains— those ‘ monstrous children of God.’ 

In the summer of 1747 Dodsley printed Gray’s 
famous Ode on a Distant Pnosneci oj Eton College, 
and early next year reprinted it with two other 
pieces in his Miscclkmy. The death of Gray’s aunt, 
Mary Antrohms, in the Novemherof 1749 apiiears 
to liave brought hack to his recollection his Elegy, 
and ho seem.s about June 1750 to have finished it 
where he began it seven years before — at Stoke 
Poge,s. This humane and .stately poem is porhapis 
tlie best-known piece of English verso, a master- 
piece ill the balanced perfection of a metre that 
beat.s true to tlie pulse of human sympathy in the 
solemn alternation of passion and reserve, and 
especially happy in a subject that can never lose 
its intere,st for mankind. The jieem was sent to 
Walpole, was handed ahont in niaiiuscript, and 
soon became so well known that Gray was forced 
to print it in the February of 1751. Early in 
March 1753 apjieared in a thin folio the editio 
winceps of Gray's collected poems, with designs hy 
Bentley, only son of the famous Master of Trinity. 
Gray’s mother died 1 1th March 1753, and was buried 
at Stoke Poges, with an exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph from her son’s pen upon her 
tombstone. 

Walpole said that Gray was ‘in ilower’ during 
the years 1750-55, and during this period he com- 
menced his most ambitious poems, the Pindaric 
Odes, the splendidly re.sonant Progress of Poesy, 
perhaps his really greatest work, being finished 
by the close of 1754. The Bard, begun at tlie 
sarae time, was not completed till the summer of 
1757. Gray had long had a nervous horror of fire, 
and had fixed a rope-ladder from his window in 
Poterhouse hy which to escape in emergency. One 
night in Februaiw 1756 be was roused from sleep 
by a pretended alarm of fire, and, without staying 
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to put on his clothes, descended from liis window 
into a tub of water that had been placed under Ids 
window by some frolicsome undergraduates. Dis- 
pleased at the authoiiliefe of Peterhon.se for not 
pimishing_ thi.s brutal practical joke, the poet 
migrated in 17.56 to Pembroke Hall, where be 
spent the remaining fifteen years of his life .sur- 
rounded by congenial fiientls, in the midst of his 
books, his china, his pictures, and his llowei.s. His 
two odes were printed at fjtrawheny Hill in 
1757, and were admitled to have put their author 
.'it one hound at the head of living English poets. 
The laiireataship wa.s offered him in 1757 on Colley 
Cibber’s death, hut declined. During the years 
1760 and 1761 he devoted himself to eaily Eilglisli 
poetiT, of which he intended to write a histoi-y j 
later be made studies in Icelandic and Celtic verse, 
which here fruit in his Eddaic poems. The Fatal 
Sisters and The Descent of Odin —nonmne precursors 
of romanticism. In 1768 he collected his poems 
in the first General edition, and accepted the pro- 
fessorship of History and Modern Languages at 
Cambridge, an office which entailed no duties and 
yielded an income of £400 a year. Johnson in his 
perverse life of Gray made, from ‘ a slight inspec- 
tion of hi.s letters,' one solitary remark that .showed 
insight, that Gray ‘ wa.s a man likely to love much 
where he loved at all.' Certainly no silent and 
melancholy poet was ever more happy in his friend- 
shijis, and few men have been Im-ed with such 
siugleiie.ss and devotion. His biographer blason’s 
.affection was not entirely disinterested, but the love 
of friends like Nicholls, Bonstelten, Paibinson, 
Wharton, Ktonchewor, and Brown pro^es that 
there must have been some singular chann in the 
object on which it was lavished. 

Graj’’s latest journeys were made to Glamis 
Castle and to the Cnmhrian lakes, the beauties 
of which he was the first to discover. He was now 
comparatively riolj, and enjoyed a i-opntalion pecu- 
liarly dear to a scholar’s heart, and his life glided 
quietly on, troubled only by fits of dejection and 
by attacks of hereditary gout. As he was dining 
one day in the college ImlT at Pembroke, a severe 
attack seized him, and after a rveek’s siiU'erhig 
he died, 30th July 1771. He was buried fittingly 
by his mother’s .side in his own Country Churchyard 
—Stoke Poges. 

Gray said of his own poetiy that ‘ the style he 
aimed at was extreme conciseness of expression, 
yet pure, perspicuous, and nuisioal.’ The excel- 
lence he aimed at he attained, and in his lyrical 
work, moreover, he reached in a high degree the 
Greek quality of structure, esiieoially in his Pm- 
daric Odes. ‘I do not think,’ snys Edward Fitz- 
gerald, ‘ that his scarcity of work was from design : 
lie had hut a little to say, I believe, and took his 
time to say it.’ At anyrate all his work bears the 
stamp of dignify and distinction, and it iva-s perhaps 
as much the fault of the chilling atmosphere of his 
ago as of his own hyper-refinement of taste or intor- 
mitteney in the fits of creative fancy that its 
quantity was ,so little. Yet this slender garland 
of veree has been sullicient to give Gray Ins rank 
among the dii majores of Engli.sh poeti-y. 

The earlier Lives of Gray and editions of his works hy 
Mason and Mitford have been superseded hy the study 
hy Edmund W. Gosso (1882) in the ‘English Men of 
Jjettcra’ series, and by the same editor's complete edition 
of Ids works in prose and verse, including as many as 349 
of his letters ( 4 vols. 1884). See also the essay by Matthew 
Arnold in vol, iii, (1880) of T. H. Ward’s English Poets. 

Gray'8 Iim, one of the four Inns of Court 
(q.v.) in London. 

Grajylillg' {Thymdlns}, a genus of frash-water 
fishes in the salmon family, distinguished from 
trout, &c. hy the smaller month and teeth, and 
by tlie long many- rayed dorsal fin. The genus is 
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represeiitBil liy five hpecie&, iiiluilutm,£; cletu- f.tveamb 
in north Europe, A-'ia, and North Ainorica, Tlie 
British Grayling (Th. vn!f/arin) has a wide hnt 
local distiihution ; it prefers riveis with rocky or 



gravelly hot Loin and an alternation of stream and 
iiool. The hack and sides aie silvery gray, with 
longitudinal dusky slrcaks; the dorsal (in is crossed 
by rows of spots. The lisli, which may attain a 
M’eiglit of 4 to 5 11)., is estcenied for the table, hnt 
shnnld he cooked when newly caught, when it has 
an odonr cnnipared to thali of wild thyme. It 
spawns in April or Jtay, and it, in host condition 
when trout are out of season, in Gctohei’ and 
Novemhor. Anolher well-known sjteeios is T/i. 
.lir/iii/h', a beautiful lish from the clear alllneiita 
ni llie hlaokonzie River, called ‘ llowhikpowak,’ or 
‘ (ish with tlio winglika (hi,’ by the Eskimos, and 
Mioissou hlou’ by the Canadian voyageurs. See 
T. E. I’l'itt, T/ic Ihoh nf the, GrmiUnq (Loud. 
1888). 

Oraj'.stonc, Graywacko, &o. See Grev- 

STON7S, GHEYWACKE, &0. 

Oi‘ax< Sec Gratz. 

Gvazalciiia, a town of .Spain, situated in a 
very strong natural position .",8 miles ENE. of Cadiz. 
Its' 8000 inhabitants are in'inciinilly engaged in 
nianufaotuiing cloth and in smuggling. 

Grc a.iiiC, a term of general npiilication to all 
oily or fatty matters, but generally to those having 
some degree of solidity, as tallow. It is more 
specially ap()liod to fatty matters which are so 
(leterioi'ated hv dirt or other imptirities as to he 
unlit for candle-making and other m.amifnctnres 
I’ccpiii'ing some degree of jiui'ity in the nialoiial. 
Grease is largely’ employed as a lubricant for 
heavy m.acliiuery, and especiallj'' for the wheels of 
c.aiTiages. The grea.se employed foi' tho axles of 
wagons and carts consists of inferior kinds of 
grease mixed with a little tar. On English rail- 
ways grease is used for goods and mineral w.a"ons; 
for passenger carriages palm-oil is used. Sec Lub- 
RIOANT.S. 

Gveat Basin, a remarkable triangular plateau 
of North Amoricii, occupying tlie wosteni portion 
of Utah and nearly the udmle of Nevada, as well 
as a .section of Oregon and Califoiiiia, and extend- 
ing at its nortli-e.asterii angle into Idaho. II is 
hounded on Urn W. by tho Mlevra Nevada, and on 
the E. by the Wahsateh Mountains. The ha.se of 
the ti'iangle, in the N., is some 500 miles from east 
to west i it uxlends frain N. to .S. for nearly 800 
miles, and its area is .slightly greater than that of 
Franco. It is girdled round on every side by liigb 
mountains, and travei'sod tbrongbout by numerous 
ranges, frequently parallel, yet as often irregularly 
blending or era.sslng ; tlie valleys are usually sinks, 
the chief drainage centre being Great .Salt Lake 
(q.v.), and the Ilumbohltand Carson .sink,s, at about 
the same elevation. It lias been pointed out by 
the United States Goohigical Survey that tho Great 
Basin’s areas of greatest depression are to he found 
near llie borders, while its central portion reaches 


a much gieatcv elevation. 'I’hc loftiest range is the 
East Humhohlt, near ilie middle, which culminates 
in Mount Bonidand ( 11 , Sill feet). Volcanic nias.se, s 
form or conceal the oi'iginal rocks of many of these 
ranges. The Great Biisin contaims many streams 
and lakes, the latter fiw the most pari wilt, whose 
waters never reach the ocean, hut are either taken 
up by evaporation nr sink in the deseit sands. 'I'lie 
mean anmial rainfall ranges in ditferent localities 
from -1 to 15 iiiehe,s. 'The plateau is neaily desti- 
tute of trees, and in general only Lhe iqiper jimts 
of the valleys are clothed with desert .slnnlis, 
(heir lower portions often lichig occupied either 
liy bodies of water nr liy a muddy bottom covered 
with .several inches’ depth of alkaline sails lefi: by 
evapor.ation. 

Hec, besides rcpoits to tho United .iitatea Geol. .Survey, 
works by I. (J. llussoll on Luko Livhontan (1883 .sud 1885) 
and .Southern Oiogon (1881); and Hague, The Volcanic 
Itocl'S of Ihc Urcat Jlasin (1881). 

Great Bear Lake, idee Hii.tRLAicn, Great. 

Great Britain. Under this head are noticed 
(1) the island of Great Ilritaiu— its geology and 
geography ; ami (2) the United Kingdom of Great 
llritain ami Ireland— its general slatiMics, Ac. 

Great llritain was so called to (lislingnish it 
from Britannia Minor, or Biittany, in Franee (.see 
Bri'I'ANEIA ). T'hc mime was a imelical or rhetorical 
expression till in 1G04 dames I. styled liimsalf king 
of Great liiilain, allliongli the toim was proposed 
in ISdfl by tho Scottish Lords of the Congregation. 
Lying between 40° 57' .‘10" and 58° 10' 21" N, la't., and 
between 1° 40' E. and 0" 18’ long., Uioat Britain 
is the largest island of Enviqic. It is boumled 
on the N. liy the AUanlic, on the E. liy the Nmth 
iSea, oil tiic.s! by the English Channel, .and on tlieW. 
by the Atlantic, tlie liisli Sea, and SI George’s Chan- 
nel. Tlie most northerly jioiiit is Duimet Head, in 
Caithiic.ss; the most sontherly, Inzaid I’oint, in 
Cornwall ; the most eastuiiy, Ijowestoft Ness, in 
Sullblk; and the most we,sterly, Avduamuiohan 
I’oiiit, ill Argyllshire. Ils greatest length is aliont 
608 miles, and it.s greatest hreiiiKli (from Land's 
End to the cast const of Ken( ) about 825 niile.s; 
while ils surface contains 88,220 so. in. 

Uciiloji!/.— The geology of Great livitaiu is of jiccu- 
liar importance. 'J’lie' fo.ssilifernus stiiita lulling 
been lirst syslcmatioally stiulied and cxpomideil 
here, Biidsli geolngists have given to the woihl 
the names wiioroliy mo.st of the larger divi,sioii.s 
and suhcliviHinns of these strata are, known. Nearly 
all tlie. lovogniscd ‘systems’ occur in Britain, 
alUioiigli .some of these are more fully represented 
elsewhere. Indeed, the only system net found 
in Britain is the Miocene — the beds formerly 
classed as of this age lieing noiv included in 
the Gligocene. British geology is no less impoit- 
aut from the inlhiencc it has liad in tho dcveloi;- 
nient of the coiwitry. The mineral wealth, especi- 
ally the coal and the iron, are the real sinews 
and muscles of Brilidn's mighty jiou'cr. No other 
connlry lias similar advantages in such an aieii. 
(Bee also the article on the geology of EuroI’E.) 

We shall, in this sketch of tho distrihution of the 
Briti.sli rook.s, folloiv the order of tho strata, begin- 
ning Avidi the lowest and oldest. It may be .said 
that, in general, the niountainons regions of the 
nortli and west are formed of the oldc.st rocks, and 
that, ns wo move soutli-eastwanls, we graduall.V 
pass over newer strata, until, in the cast of Eng- 
land, we come to the uppermost dii’isioiis of the 
Tertiary. 

The liase rocks of tho whole series occur in tho 
Outer Hebrides, in Rona, Tireo, and Coll, and along 
the western shores of Sntherlaml and Ross. They 
are assigned to the Arclucau System (q.v.), and 
consist eliielly of coarse gneiss, nanally bornbleiulie, 
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and various schists, with occasional crystalline 
liinestniies — the ^yhole series being veined more or 
less .ahundantly with pegmatite. Small isolated 
areas of Archa'an occur also in England (Charn- 
wood Eorest, the Wrekin, the Malvcrus). No 
fossils are met nitli in any of the Archa’an 
looks. 

The olde.st fo.ssiliferou.s strata in Britain belong 
to the Cambrian System (q.v. ), and are well do. 
veloped in "Wales and , Shropshire, attaining a thick- 
ness of more than 30,000 feet. They consist chiefly 
of dark -red and purple sandstones, grits, and con- 
glomerates, with green slate.s and slaty shales. 
The fossils are not almndant, lint show a remark- 
aide variety of forms. In Scotland the C'amhriaii 
aiipears to he repre.seiitcd by the red grits, con- 
glomerates, and aand.stoiies wliioli rest directly on 
the Arch , 02011 rocks of the outer Hebrides and the 
north-west Highl.md.s. 

Tlie Sihiridii Si/stciii (q.v.) ocoiipie.s a laige por- 
tion of the .surface of the country. Tlio typical 
rock.s occur in Wale.s, extending over the wosteui 
portion of the principality from Penihroke to 
Jleiihigh, and including the northern portions of 
I’einliroke, Caiiiiartheii, and Brecknock, the wliolc 
of Radiiiir and iMontgoiiiery, the south-we.st of 
Denbigh, and the whole of the comities to the west. 
The oldest or Lower Silurian lied.s are next the 
cna.s't. The .series con.si.st.s of iin immeiis-e thiclciies-, 
of .shales, slates, giits, and grey wacke.s, with inter- 
calated limestones more or loss pure. Immense 
tracts have hitherto proved devoid of fossils : in 
other districts the ealuaieoiis rocks arc almost 
entirely ooiiiiio&ed of the remains of in.ariiie in- 
vertebrate animals, while the shales ahnund in 
Mopliytes and crustiicea. The high lands in the 
north of Laucashiro ami souLli of Westmorland 
lire Silurian ; but it is in Scotland that these 
strata are most extensively developed. A line 
drawn from Uiiiibar to Giivaii forms the northern 
limit of these hods in the south of tiootlaiid. Ex- 
cept the lower half of the valley of the Tweed, the 
M'holc legion from this line to near the base of the 
Cheviots is tiihiriaii. Tlie rocks are chiefly grey- 
waclce, witli scattered beds of impure limestone. 
The chief fossils are graptolites, Crustacea, hvacliio- 
poda, and iiiolln.soa. The load-mineH of Waiilock- 
Iicad and Loadhill.s are in this district. East and 
south-east of the -Vrchiean and Cambrian rocks of 
the north-west Highlaiuls come Hilnrian rocks 
which are move or les.s metamorphosed. Up to 
locent years geologi.sts believed with Sir K. I. 
JInrebison that all the sehists, I'te., lying to the 
east of the Cambrian anil Archiean areas, and 
■extending down to the honleis of the lowlaii<l.s in 
Strathniure, &c., wore altered Silurian strata. 
I’robahly this is the fact, hut tlie work of the 
Geological Survey in the north-west Highlands has 
suggested some doubts. A line drawn from Stone- 
haven to Helensburgh marks the Boutliward range 
of those scliists and .slates, &('. 

The Old Red Sandstone Sijstciii (q.v.), con.sisting 
of oonglonierates, cnar.se and flue grained saiid- 
.stones, and dark-coloured flagstones and .shales, 
with charaetcrisLio fossils of ganoid and placoid 
lish, overlies the Silurian in several districts in 
■Scotland. Nearly all Cailliness and the seaward 
portions of Sutherland, Ro,ss, Cromarty, Inverness, 
Nairn, and Elgin, belong to these strata, A 
broad liaiid, extending on the east coast between 
Stonehaven and St Andrews, stretches acims the 
country to Helensburgh ami Dumbarton on the 
west. The .same strata appear again in Hadding- 
ton, Berwick, and Ro.xburgh, in Lanark, and in 
Ayrsliiie. Old Red. Sandstone likewise occurs^ in 
South W ales and the neiglibouiing English counties, 
oxtending from the Silurian district to the Severn 
and the Bri.stol Cliannel, and eontaining in a large 


Imsiii the South Wales coalfield. Tlie highly fossil- 
iferous strata of iioith Devon, and of .south Devon 
and Ciiriiwall (Devonian system) are believed to 
he oil the same geological horizon as the Old Red 
Sand.stoiie, They consist of slates, sandstones, 
and limestones, and contain niimeroii.s corals and 
sliell-flsli. 

Carbon ifd-ous Sijstrm (q.v.) maybe .s.aid to 
occupy a broad tract extending from the Bristol 
Channel to the base of the Cheviots. The strata 
are not continiions between tliese limits, but aic 
broken up in some places by the appear, once on 
the surface of older stiiita, while in others they are 
covered by newer deposits. The vaiioiis detiichcd 
eoallields are ( 1 ) the South Wales, in Glaiiiorg.aii 
and Pembroke; (2) the Bristol, and (.3) the Porest 
of Dean, in Glouce.ster ; (4) the Finest of Wyie, in 
Worcester; (o) iShrenslniiy, and (B) Co.all nook- 
dale, ill , Shropshire ; (7) north .and (8) south 
Slallbrdshire ; (9) Warwickshire; (10) Leicester- 
shire; (11) Flint and Denbigh; (12) Laiicashiie; 
(13) "york and Derby ; (14) Ciimhcriand ; ami (lo) 
Nortlmmherlaiid and Ilnrliaui. In the nortliGi'ii 
IKirtioii of this gre.at tract of carboniferous strata, 

I where the millstone grit and earhoniferoiis limestone 
are largely develojied, few scams of coal of .any 
' lalne are contained. The limestone in Derby is 
I licb in iiietallio ores. The carl loniferoiis strata of 
' the norlli of England e.xtenri beyond the CJioviots 
into Kcotland, forming a narrow band from the 
Solway to tlie Nortli Sea, in the counties of Dumfries, 
Uo.xbuigh, and Renviclc. The only coalfield in 
this district is one of small extent at C.anonbio, in 
Dnmfriesshhe. The earl lonifei oils stiata in Scot- 
land, with the exceidioii just stated, are confined 
to the immense trough between the Silurian and 
Old Red Sandstone systems on the south and the 
Old Red Sandstone on the north, wbieli is com- 
idetely occupied by tliem, except wliore underlying 
older strata rise' to the .surface. Coiisideiiihlo 
tracts of eaiidstone and limestone without coal 
break up tbe coal-bearing beds into the following 
coalliehls : tlie Midlotliinn, the Fife, the Lanark 
and Stirling', tlie Ayrshire, the Sanquhar in Dum- 
friesshire, Beside coal, the whole of the enrlioiiifer- 
ous .series contain, s iiiimense stores of ,ai'gillaceous 
carbonate of iron, from the ore of wliieli is produced 
the great bulk of the iron used in the country, 
The s.andstoiies of this jieriod form boniitifiil and 
durable biiildiiig-sLonos, the limestones are of great 
comiiierdai value, and many of the less indurated 
shales are good fireclays. 

The Pcniifnii Si/stcin (q.v.), coiisisliiig of iiiagnO: 
sian liiiic.stoiie and sandstone coloured with oxide 
of iron, oecu[iiG,s a consider, aide area in Durham, 
and holders the carboniferous rocks in Diiiiifrios, 
Cumbeiland, Westinorlaiul, Lancashire, Clie.shire, 
Shrop.shire, Stafford, Worcester, Warwick, Not- 
tingham, and York, and in Glamorgan. The sand- 
stone is quarried for Imildiiig. 

The typical triple series of the Triassk Si/stcni 
{ q. V. ) occurs in Germany; tlie Britisli representatives 
consist of variously-coloured sandstones and marls. 
They occupy n considerable surface in Lancashire, 
L'lic.shire, Shropshire, and Stafford, and extend as a 
ribbon of varying lireadtli, from the mouth of the 
Exe, through Devon, Somerset, Glouoeslor, Wor- 
cester, "VYanvick, Leicester, Nottiugliani, York, and 
Dm ham, to the coast at Hartlepool. The uidy 
deposits of rock-salt in Britain occiir in the Trinssic 
rocks of Uheshiro and Worcester.shiio. 

The Juramn Si/stem (q.v.) is compo.sed of an 
extensive series of limestones, marls, sandstones, 
and shales, which stretch in a broad belt from 
Yovk.sliire to Dorsetshire, passing through Lincoln, 
Worcester, Warwick. Nortliaiiipton, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Iluoldiighaiii, Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Wilts. The best building materials in England 
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are obtained from tliese strata. .Inrassic strata 
occnr in ycotland at Jirora (Sntliorlantl), in Skye, 
&c. In tiie liroi'a Oolite a seam of coal SJ feet in 
tliicknes.s lias been worked oil and on since 1820. 
It is tlie thickest bed of pure vegetable matter 
detected in any Me.sosoic formation in Britain. 

The Crc/accuitu St/dem (([.v. ), con.siRting chiefly 
of chalk with underlying sand.s and clays, all very 
ricdi in fos.sil remains, occupies a broad tract to the 
east of tlie Jnvassic strata, and jiarallel to them, 
lieginning a little north of Tlamhorongh Head, the 
cretaceous .strata may he traced throngU York and 
Lincoln, then across tlie Wash into Norfolk, Snfl'olk, 
Hertford, Buckingham, O.vfoi'd, Berks, to Hamii- 
.sliire, where they separate into three arms, the one 
extending Honth-we.stword through Wilts and Dor- 
set to the .south coast j another taking a south-east 
direction to Beachy Head ; wliilo the third stretches 
as a nari’ow hand 'in an easterly direction tliiongh 
Surrey and Nortli Kent, widening out as it nears 
the coast, where it occupies the dist.vict between 
Ram.sgatc and Tolkstone. The fre.sli- water Wmldcn 
scries, with its ahnndant remains of reptiles, fishes, 
shells, and insoots, is developed chielly over the 
tract that lies between the Nortli anil South I)own.s. 

Tlie Eneeuc, iJysf.eiii {q.w), eoiistsling of clays, 
saiid.s, ,'ind mavis, ahoiimling' in fossils which ap- 
liaruntly indicate a snhtroiiical climate, occupie.s 
the valley of tlie Thames, from Hiiiigcrford to the 
sea, and from Cantoiiiuvy to yaximiiKlliam, as well 
as n largo district in Dor.set, Hants, and Bnssex, 
fioni Salishury west to llorcheslor, and east almost 
to HasLing.s. 

The O/ifjocoK’, Ejfstem (q.v. ) is very .sparingly 
developed 'in Britain — the only deposits of note 
occiivniig in Hunipsliire and the Isle of Wight. 

The PlioccHO Si/siem ( q. v, ), consisting of fevnigin- 
ons shelly .sand' and marl known as crag, occurs 
chielly in Snil'olk and Norfolk. The still more 
recent Pleistueeiio Ei/siatii (q.v. ) ia repre.sentcd 
by anpeiTicial acniimnlations of allnvinni, gravels, 
b'onlder-olay nr till, bedded olay.s, &c., which are 
scattei'oil oi’cr wide areas. To the same system 
belong the. cavo-deposifs with relics and remains of 
primeval man. 

Minerals. — In some respects the most important 
of Britisli niinerals is coal. The greatly-increasing 
conaiimjition of coal has originated foam as to tlie 
])nsHihihty of theoxhanstion of our mineral fuel (sec 
Oo.lL). — likirnieriy, the only w'on produced in the 
country was obtained Iroiii the greensand of the 
south-east of England, and from the brown hematite 
of the Dean Eore.st. The ore was smelted with 
charcoal. But the iiitrod notion of coke and coal 
for smelting, and the discovery of numerous addi- 
tional and untluiught-of deposits, especially^ in 
connection with coal-hearing strata, immensely 
inoreased the jirodnotion of iron, and met the 
gveatly-incveased deiiiands for this iniiiortaiit metal. 
Ill 1700, wlien charcoal alone was used lor smelting, 
not more than 25,000 tons of iron were produced ; 
while in 1800 no less than 3,820,752 tons were oh- 
taiiied from 8,021,206 tons of ore. The most im- 
portant ore i.s the ferniginons shale, or impure argil- 
laceous carbonate of iron, which occurs in connection 
with every coallield in Britain. The brown and 
red hematites, assoeiated with the oldest I’alieozoic , 
rooks, yield also a large ainomit of metallic iron. — 
Tin is obtained from only two eoiintie,s — Cornwall 
and Devon. — Copper is principally ohtaiiicd from 
the same two counties. There were in 1890 about 
05 dilVerent niine,s, cliiefly in the counties of Lanca- 
shire, Cariiiai'thcn, and Anglesey, very small quan- 
tities being supplied from Ciiiiilierland, Chester, 
Cardigan, and the Isle of Man (see CoprER). — 
Lead and Silver are obtained from the same ore 
from nmnornus mine.s in Paheozoic districts. The 
most productive Englisli mines are in Northumber- 


land, Durham, Ciiniherland, Shropshire, Yorkshire 
Derliyshire, Cardiganshire, CTlaiiiorgan.shire, and 
the isle of Man. '.Small quantities are obtained 
in Somerset, Westiiiorlaiid, Stalhird, and C'lie.ster. 
All the Silurian coiintio.s of Wales contain mines! 
The Isle of Man yields mnch ore. In Scot'- 
land the most productive mines are at 'Wanlock- 
head and LeadliilLs . — Zinc is obtained chielly from 
Cardigan, T)enbigh.shiro, Carnarvon, EHiit,' Cmii- 
lierlaiid, and the Isle of Man . — Sulphur Ores (iron 
pyrites) are raised in dill'ereiit jiarts of Great 
lirLtain. — The following minerals are also raised 
— viz. arsenic, manganese, gold, nickel, .silver- 
copper, lliior-spar, and wolfram , — Salt occurs chielly 
in Cheshire and Ulster. 

The following table shows the minerals raised in 
the United Kingdom in 1888, with their value at 
the mines ; 


Ijiintitity. 


Valiio lit tlie 
Mines. 


jlliiiii clay (niiiixiliO tens 

Alniii shah' 

Aiilininny ore cwt. 

Arsonio tons 

Anseiiicnl 



Biif! iron niv rr 

Cluys(c'XCC|itiii({orilimiryoliiy) . i, 

Coal II 

CnliiiU. ami niclii'l 

Copper HIT M 

Cojiiior prooipilati' n 



CInlil ore 

(iypanni n 

Iron 


Iron pyrilcH n 

.Jot..!. 111. 

Lonil me team 

i.ignilu II 

Maiiiamcso oro o 


Ooliro, nmlior, Ar 

Oil slmln 

Polrolomn 

Plionpliute of lime 

Wall 

Slates ami slabs 

Ktooo, .lie 

Siilplinte of Btrunlia 

Tin ore 

'J’loiKslatc of HOilii 

M’olirain 

fiiiic uio.. 


ft.OCO 

£4,833 

1,0S4 

243 

H 

7 

4,G21 

35,107 


4,2-10 

2n.ioi 

20,147 

10,1)27 

5,403 

2,502,792 

053,410 

109,935,219 

42,971,270 

152 

740 

15,1 32uV 

00,080 

413 

0,630 

140 

163 

3,814 

27,300 

130,0R2 

58,0!), S 

14,590,713 

3,501,317 

23,507 

11,302 

2,217 

382 

51,259 

438,383 

071 

437 

4,»J2 

1,084 

18,887 

7,573 

2,070,409 ) 
35 r 

610,120 

22,500 

48,812 

2,305,609 

471,788 

700,820 

1,067,635 

8,004,007 


' 7,001 

3,582 

14,370 

801,605 

2^ 

54 

00 

1,025 

20,408 

96,084 


Total valiiiis ,tr)0,8!W|l)87 

The total value of the coal and otliur mineral.s 
rawed in the lliiited Kingdmn was fiiK), 315,945 
in 18UC. T74, 094,638 in 1880, and £5.5,323,889 in 
1887. The total value of the metals obtainable by 
smelting from ores produced in the United King- 
dom (aliiminiuiii, .Tiitimony, eoppov, gold, iron, 
lead, irnigncsiiiiii, silver, sodium, tin, zinc) in 1887 
was £12,795,993 ; in 18.S8, ,£11.. 50.5, 321. 

Physical Qcoyraphy . — Thu ]ihysical features of a 
country are intimately connected with its geological 
stnictnre. U'lius the Highlands and .Southern Up- 
lands of Scotland are built up chielly of cvyslalliiie 
schists ami the older Paheozoic strata, while the 
intervening lowlands of the so-called Central I’hiiii 
are composed mainly of the younger I’ahiTizoic 
rocks and oi'eiiying acciiiimlation.s of siiiieiliciiil 
deposits. The mountainous tracts of Scotland con- 
sist tbevelore of more enduring or loss readily eroded 
materials than the lowlands. Any wide tract of 
the Highlands (built up largely of cvystalliiie schists 
and granitic rocks), when viewed from a command- 
ing position, looks like a tiimhlcd ocean in whioli 
the waves apiiear to he moving in all directions. 
The nioimtains are massive, generally^ ronnd- 
.sliouldered and often even flat-topped, while there 
is no groat disparity of height among ilio doininaiit 
points of any uidividnal group. This i.s the result 
of denudation, guided .and controlled by the petro- 
logical character and geological strnetiire of the 
rocks. The mountaiii.s are monuments of erosion ; 
they are the wreck of an old tableland, tlie upper 
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surface and original iiicliiiatiun of wliicli are approxi- 
iiiately indicatud liy tliu suniiiiils of lire various 
uiouiitaiii-niashu.s and tin; direction of the principal 
rivers. The I’iiglilands are intersected from south- 
west to north-east liy the ( Ireat tllen, which prohahly 
occupies the line of a dislocation, it is eustoinaiy 
in geographical text-hooks to speak of the ‘range 
of the Grani]iians,’ hut the hlighland niountainb do 
not trend in linear directiou.s, hut ratlier form con- 
fused groups. 1 1 is ]irohahly owing to the fact that 
many of the rivers and streams run in certain more 
or less delinite directions that the monntain.s have 
Iieen described as linear ranges. The greatest height 
reached is 4-100 feet in Men Neris, which is the 
culiiiinatiiig point of the Highhunls ((pv.), less 
eminences being lien jMacdhni {-t'iOti feet) and Ben 
Lawers (39H4; with cairn, -1004). The southern 
limit of the Highlands is delinud by a line drawn 
from the birth of Clyde at Helenshiirgh north-east 
to the sea-eoast at Stonehaven. Noitii of this line 
there are of eonrso considerable tracts of less 
elevated ground, especially along tin; coast in Aher- 
(leenshire and the borders of tiu! Moray h'irth. Caith- 
ness is another comparatively low-lying and gently 
nnilulating plain. 'L’he eoasb-line of' the lligldamls, 
particiilai ly in the west, is repeateilly broken by 
nnuierons and large (iords or sea-lochs, in which the 
sea is usually abnormally de( 3 i. And opposite the 
same coasts appeal the immerous islands id' tlie liiiicr 
and Outer HehridoH. 'J'liesc liiirds are simply suli- 
iiierged laiid-vallo.ys, 1141111,1 the islands leferred 
to are tlio luglioi' parts of the de]ires.sed eimtuicnlal 
idaLeau. 'riiere is reason to lieliovo Unit at a very 
late geological date the Seottisli coasts extended oiii- 
wards to wlmt is now the eoiiOimr lineof 1(11) fallioms. 
Olio of tliu most marked I'oatiirus of tlic Itigldnmls 
is the multitude of fresh- water lakes. Tliese vary 
in size from mere tarns to large iiiountaiii-valley 
lakes like Boelis Ijomoiid, Ness, Awi*, .Shin, Afaree, 
Tny, I'ce,, and most of them oeoii[iy loek-liasiiis, 
which are eoiiiparahle in eliaracLer to tlie deep 
hollows that oeeiir in the sea-loehs. 

Tlie Central Plain of Scotland may he (lesevihed 
as a broad depression of relatively easily eroded 
materials lying between two tiililulands of less 
readily denuded rocks. The prineipal features of 
this low-lying tract have a north-eiist and soutli- 
we.st trend ileireniiineil by geological structure, its is 
seen in the Siillaw Hills, the Oeliil Hills, the Len- 
nox Hills, &c., in the north, and in the Pentlaiid 
Hills in the south, The surface of the lowland 
tracts is likewfso diversilied liy many more or less 
ahniiit and isolated liill.H, such as Arthur's .Seat, 
Dalmahoy fh'ag.s, the ‘ Ca.stle-roeks ’ of Kdiulmrgli 
and Stilling, Ne. Most of these heights consist of 
igneous rocks of a more duralde diameter than the 
si.ruta of saiidslone, .shale, &c., which .surround 
them. 

The .Southern II]ilaiidH of Seothunl form a hrond 
holt of high groiinil exteiidiiig from the .sea-coast 
of lliuldingtoiiHliire and IJerwicksliire south-west to 
the shores of Ayrshire and (lalloway. Like the 
Higiilauds the area of the sontliern niilauds is simply 
ail old tahlehuid, furrowed into uiutow ravine and 
wide dale by the oiieratioii of the various agents of 
erosion. The general coiiligniatioii of this upland 
tmet is somowliat tame and iiionotonons. The 
mountaiiis are Ihit-topped elevations witli hioad 
vonndud shoulders and .smootli gr.as.sy slopes. They 
rlo nob run in linear direetions hut fiiriii iiTcgnlar 
groii|i.s find iiiasses. The rooks that enter into their 
ooniposition are e.liielly .Silurian, greywackes, and 
sliales, and eoiisenuently there is less variety of 
contour and eohmr than in the Higlilaiuls. The 
hills are not only ilattor atop but are generally 
much smootlier i'n outline, there being a general 
absence of those hootling crags and precipices which 
are so eommoii in the Highlands. Now and again, 


however, the moniitains assume a rougher aspect, 
more especially in Carrick anil Galloiv.ay, where 
the highest point ( Merrick, '271)4 feet) of the southern 
uplands is readied. The Silurian strata are over- 
laid towards the south by younger Pahcozoic rocks, 
consisting principally of sandstone and igneous 
locks which g.avc rise to dill'erent orograpliic fcat- 
uie.s. Tims we have the broad vale of Tweed and 
the lower leadies of Teviotdalc occupied chieily by 
sand.stoiie,s and shales. The Cheviot Hills, again, 
are hnilt up in the nurtli-east chieily of bedded 
igneous rocks which towards the south-west give 
place to sandstones that form Inoad elevated iinior.s 
and serve to connect the Cheviot Plills with the 
loftier Silurian uplands lying to the north-west. In 
this region of sandstones, Nc., not a few of the hills 
are conical in .shape— a form due to the iireseuce 
of capiiings of relatively harder igneous rocks. 

Crossing the borders of .Scotland anil England 
we lind the high ground just referred to is con- 
tinued southward, s through Noithnmherland, Cum- 
berland, Durham, Yorkshire, L.ancasliire, and 
Derbyshire to form what is called the Puniiine 
Chain. This ‘chain’ varies in height from 1200 
to 3000 feet, re, aching its liiglicst snimiiit in Hc.aw 
bell, Cumherland, wliicli i.s 3102 feet high. 'When 
the hills arc oompo.sed chieily of sandstones and 
shales, they show generally a soiiiewli.at rounded 
and immoloiious ouiline, hut in the regions where 
thick limestones abmiiid these usually give rise to 
more or less hold and ahrujit escai'jiiiieuts. The 
Lake district of fhimherlaiid and Westmorland, 
heing built up mainly of Silurian rocks, reprodiioea 
the ciiaracteristio features of the southern uplands 
of Scotland. And tlie same is to a large extent 
tine of the niimntainims parts of 'Wales (whose 
highc.st point, Snowdon, is 3571 feet), while not 
a few ol the features of the Scottish Higlilanihs 
roappear on a small scale in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. All tlie.se liillior tracts .are eonipoaed essenti- 
ally of Palii'ozoic and assoeiated igneous rock.s. 
The major ])orti(m of England, however, consists 
prinoijially of younger strata, and may he pon- 
.sidered on tlie whole as a Komowliat undulating 
|ilain travei'sud by ridges of varying Ldevalion, 
which trend in a gonci'al direction from novtii-ea.st 
tosouth-west. The hand of Jurassic strata, extend- 
ing from the yorksliire Moors soiitli and south- 
west to the coast of Dorset, forni.s a tortuous belt 
of tableland and escaipiiient, rising sometimes to 
a height of 1500 feet, and tlirougliout its course pre- 
senting usually a hold face to tlie west and a gentle 
slope to the east. This conliguration is the io.sulb 
of geological Htrncture— tlie escarpment.s oorre- 
sponding to the miteroii of the relatively harder 
meiiiher.s of the Jurassic systeiiij which are nnJer- 
liiid and overlaid of more readily eroded -stiata, 
while the general inclination of the strata is to the 
east and Bouth-easl. .Similar e.scarpnionts accom- 
pany the outcrop of the clialk, hut tliey are neither 
so iofty nor so hold. They form the Wolds of 
York.sh'iro and Lincoln, and 'rise into a low ran<'e 
of hills that extend fium Norfolk to ^ViHs, the 
more prominent portions of wliieli are known as 
the Chiltern Hilbs, the Marlhorongii Downs, and 
Salisbury Plain. On the north and south side of 
the Wealden anticlinal axis, .siniiliu' chalk lulls 
apiiear, forming the North Downs in Surrey and 
Kent, and the .South Downs la Haiit.s and Sussex. 
Lying between the Pennine Chain in the we.st, and 
tlie Yorkshire Moors and Wolds and Lincoln 
Heights and Wolds in the east, lies the broad de- 
pression traversed by the On.se and Trent which is 
occupied ohielly by Triassie strata. In like manner, 
a low plain separate.s the mountain-ti'acl.s of Wale.s 
from tlie Pennine Chain, which is similarly oooupied 
by Trinssio and younger Palivozoio strata. The 
maritime parts of 'Lincoln, Norfolk, Suliolk, E.ssex, 
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aud Middlesex are far the luoat part low-lying, 
lieing composed of C'retaceons and overlying Ter- 
tiary and Quaternary dejjosi Is. Tims, in England 
as in Scotland, the loftier and holder tracts of 
the country arc met with in the regions occupied 
hy tlie induratetl rocks of the older I'almozoic 
series. It i.s in those regions where the most pic- 
turesque and divevsil'iod scenery occiiis. A con- 
siderahle number of estiiarie.s penetrate tlie coast- 
lines of England and Scothind, south of the High- 
land area, hnt none of the.se recalls the characteristic 
features of the deep sea-lochs of the Highland sea- 
hoard. The monntain-valley.s of southern Scot- 
land, of England ami Wale.s, arc not submerged — 
tlie firths and estuaries of such regions being Biiii))ly 
the .submerged lower reaches of lowland valley.s. 
The whole surface of Britain, with the e.xceptioii of 
the extreme south of England, lia.s been more or lc.ss 
iiiodiried hy glacial action, to whieli is largely due 
the rounded contour and llowiiig mitliiio of all hnt 
the highest elevations. The .surface-features of 
the low-lying tracts have also been greatly modi- 
fied by the onoriuous morainic and Iluvio-glacial 
accuniuhitioiis which were spread over the country 
in rieislooeiic times. Notwitlistaiidiiig all such 
niodilieatimi.s, hoivoi'ur, the proi'ailiiig iiilhienco of 
petrological character and geological structure in 
determining tlie orographic fetituro.s of the country 
is overywhera oon.spicuou.s. 

The pliysical geography o£ Ireland is discussed 
nl-owhcre (sae. lunL.VNn); here all that iiood he 
•said is tlint in its geological relations it is intimately 
rehitod to Uretifc Britain — its orographio Icalures 
being likawi.so doloniiined hy the charaetei' of its 
various rook-inasse.s. Ireland, like its .sister island, 
forms a portion of the dopre,s,sed continental ]idateaii 
—its higlily indented ooast-liue, mnro especially in 
the west and south-west, being the result of a eoiu- 
pavatii’oly recent siihinevgoiice. There can be no 
doubt that in post-glacial tiiiie.s Ireland was joined 
to Britain wliicdi at that period formed a part of the 
contiueut of Europe. See Euiuim {Geolo<fji). 

Motcovoloijy. —The olimateof Great Briiaiiulerives 
its peculiar' character from the insular situation of 
the country, taken in connection with the prevail- 
ing direction of tho winds. It is mild and equable 
ill a reiiiarkahlo degree, the winters being consider- 
ably warmer, and the suiiinier,s colder than at other 
ilacos within tlio same parallels of latitude. For at 
east thiBO numths, the moan monthly temperature 
range.s between 30 '0° and fi()'()“; for other three 
months it continues about OU’O", or occasionally a 
little higher, seldom more than four degrees ; and 
for Llio remaining six months it ordinaiily rangc.s 
between 30 '0° and IS ’0°. Since the Reports of the 
Rugi.strar-goneral clearly jirove that tho temperature 
niosb conducive to healtli is hetwoeu SO'O*’ and 60'0°, 
it follows that, as far as ooncei'us tcninorature, the 
climate of Great Britain is one of the healthiest in 
the world. 

As appears from data furuished hy the Reports of 
the Engli.sli and Scottish Meteorological Societies, 
the mean temperature of England is 49’5°, and 
of Scotland 47 ‘0°. Tlie mean temyoratures of the 
following places, ari'.angod according to Uic lati- 
tude, have been deduced from the same souree.s : 
Guernsey, 51 ',1°; Eahnoiith, 51 '4“; Ventuor, SIT"; 
Barnstaple, 51 '4° ; Bournemouth, 50 'S” ; Greenwich, 
50'3°; Bedford, 49'9° ; IJorby, 48-8°; Liverpool, 49-3° ; 
IMauchesber, 48'6°; Isle of IVtan, 4H'8° ; Scarborough, 
47'8'‘; Milne-Gi'aclBn(Bcrwic,k), 47'3“; Leith, 47‘2°! 
Rothesay, 47 ’8° ; Greenock, 47 '6° ; Arbroath, 47 '0° ; 
Culloden, 46'(5°; Tongue, 46'3° ; Sandwich (Orluiey), 
45 '8" ; and Bres.say ( Shetland ), 45 '0°. Tliere is tlnm 
a dilfcrenoe of fully six degrees between Ealinouth, 
in Govnwalli and Shetland. This dill’erence is 
chiefly attributable to the diilerence of their lati- 
tudes, It heoomos greater as the force of the snn’.s 


rays increase-, ; so that, wliile tlie winter tempera- 
lures aro respectively 44-2° and 39 '0°, the summer 
tenqieratiire.s are GO 'G” and 53 '4°. Tlie liigliest sum- 
mer teini)eru.tuve is 04 '2° in Loudon, and the lowest 
52‘2'' at North Unst, tlie dilForeuce being IS'Ok A 
pretty regular decrease of tem]iQiature, with an 
ineieiise of latitude, will lie observed, iiarticiilariv 
if tho places on the west side of the islaml he le- 
garded as a .series hy thomselves. Tho temperatures 
of places on the west are in exoc.ss of those of qilace.s 
in the same latitudes, lint at some distance fiom 
the Atlantic. In winter, the difl'ereuces between 
the we.st and tlie other pai'ts of tho country are still 
greater. Tims, wliilst tlie January temperature of 
h'ahiioutii is 44 '2° ; Guernsey, 43'0“; Ventuor and 
Barnstaple, 42'0° ; isle of klan, 4(1'8° ; Liverpool, 
40'C“; and Greenock, and the wiiole of the we.st 
coast of Scotland as far a.s Slietland about 39’5° — 
that of Greenwich is 38’4‘'; Nottingham, 37 '2“; 
York, 36-7°; Scarborough, 38'3°; Leith] SS’T; Aher- 
decn, 37'.3°; and Culloden, 37 '5°. 

The .south-west wind,s are tho mo, si prevalent 
tliroughont the year, except ill April and May, 
when they gii'C place in a oonsideraiile degree to 
the north-east winds. The iioloiimisly dry and 
parcliing eh.iracter of tlie latter render tliom very 
delcterioua to liealth. On the other hand, the 
south-west winds, coming from tlio Atlantic, are 
moist and genial, and it i.s mi their gioater frequency 
—being, as conqiared with tho north-east, in the 
proportion of two to one — that tlie siiliihrity of the 
llritisli elimate in a great measure cIc])Biu1.s.' 

In those districts of Englaud wliero lulls do not 
intervene, the animal rainfall is about 23 inches, 
and in similar parts of iScothuid about 28 inches; 
hut these amounts, which ma^v he considered as 
the rainfalls of the drie.sL districts of the two 
countries, are variously increased hy jiroxhuity to 
hills or rising grounds, according as the place is 
situated in ihe east or we.st of the i,slaud, viewed in 
relation to tho direction of tho wind which brings 
the vain, and hy its lying on the wind nr on the lee 
side of those hills. Hince it is the south-west winds 
which bring hy far the larger jiroportion of the rain- 
fall, tho heaviest falls take plane among the hills in 
tho west of the country ; and it may he here ehsorved 
that, in the west, where there ai o no hills Ij'ing to 
the north-west, west, or .south-west, the annual 
vaiufall is oidy about 40 inches. Except in a few 
scattered ami rc.slricted distiiois, the amount rises 
above 40 inches ; hut oi'er broad distriels in the 
West Jlighhuuls and .Skye, and in limited areas in 
the Lake district, and in Nortli and Houth Wales, 
the annual rainfall exceeds 80 iuchoH, At the head 
of Glencroo, Argyllshire, it rises to 128-i inclie.s, and 
at the Btye, Cumberland, to 180 iuclie.s. At the 
Ben Nevis Observatory the amount is 127 inches. 
Over all districts whore tho unniial rainfall i.s large, 
or considerably in exce.sa of tlio average, the greater 
in-oportion falls dni'ing tlie winter months ; hut on 
the other liaud, where tho rainfall Is small, as Is 
characteristic of all tlie great agricultural districts 
of tlie,SQ islands, llie greater proportion fall.s during 
tho suininor luontha, and there tho falls wliioh 
accompany tlmnderstorms and oast wind.s occasion- 
ally rival tlie torrential falls of eiinatorial regions. 

Fauna . — The animals found in Britain are for 
tho most part tho same as tliosc inliahiting similar 
laLitudc.s over tlio whole of tho Norfcli Temperate 
or I’aluwctic region of tho Old World. In fact 
Wallace say.s that the majority of genera in 
countries so far removed as Great Britain and 
nortlieru Japan aro identical. As tho British 
Islands were formerly connected with the Con- 
tinent, the general similarity is intelligible enough, 
while the geological changes of insulation and the 
restriction of area are enough to account for the 
one great ilill'erence that tho British, and especially 
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the Ii'i-ih species, are iiiucli fewer than tliose on the 
iiiaiiilarnl. Insulation, liowevei', also abets the niodi- 
iication of species, and thus we find a few forms 
lieculiar to Biitain, sucli as the red grouse 
mUcus), a shrew [Soi'cx runticus], as well as some 
laud-sliells and insects. But if we exclude these 
few exceptions, and take account furthermore of 
tile extinct forms, the general conclusion is simply 
tliat tlie British fauna reseiiildes that of the corre- 
sponding parts of the gi-eat Bahearctic region. 
See works by Wallace, Slurray, Solater, Heilprin, 

& 0 ., cited at GlSOOEAPHICAL IJrSTRIBDTION. 

Flora. — Tlie British flora corresponds in a general 
way to that of the Continent, but appears to con- 
sist of several more or le.'-s distinct sets. The 
general re.semblanee may be shorvn by the fact 
that out of 117 plants recorded by De Candolle as 
characteristic of more tlian a tlikd of the earthls 
surface, 100 occur in Biitain. As to the various 
sets, Watson in his Cj/hcle Britannica ( 1847 ) dis- 
tinguishes British, English, Scottish, Highland, 
Germanic, and Atlantic types; while Forbe.s [Mem. 
Gcol. Sue., i, 336) also considered tlie vegetation of 
Britain as com])osed of outposts of aeveial lloras — 
fiuiii France, tlie Pyrenean region, Scandinavia, 
and otlier parts. Watson also distinguishes Agra- 
rian and Arctic zones of diatrilnitiou in Britain, each 
v'itli tliree sulidivisious marked Iiy eiiaraeleri.stic 
vegetation. Tlie mmiher of Phniierogams has been 
computed at 1600 species, and there are probably 
at least twice as many Cryptogams. Among the 
very rare flowering plants, Oxytropis camjiestris. 


Lyclmh a/piiia, Astraejidu^ ulpinus, Si(.cifrayu 
cernua, FriuL'aulou scjiUmcjulare may he notetl. 
See AVatson and Forbes as above ; London’s Cata- 
loyiie of British Blunts (6th ed. 1867); Balfour’s 
Manual of Botany (1871); Turnbull’s Index of 
British Blunts (after tlie ‘Loudon Catalogue,’ 
1889 ) ; .and Hooker's Student's Flora. 

COMPAli.U'IVE STATISTIC, S. 

AtililcuLTUEE. — This industiy no longer holds 
the same relative iniportaiiee as in previous times 
of our hibtoi y , It m acle a great start after the fall of 
the Stuarts, and its golden epoch was the reign of 
George II. (17‘27-GO). In 1750 the agricultural 
wealth (as shown heloii') was 581 millions sterling, 
or 53 per cent, of tlie total wealth of Great Biitiiin, 
a.s estimated in 1770 by Young. In 1887 it was 
under 24 per cent, of tlie total. If Young’.s estimate.s 
lio correct, tlie number of sliee]i in 1774 was much 
greater tlian at pre.sent, and as for tillage, tlie acres 
miller crops in 1812 (according to Comber) wore 
only 2,000,000 le.s,s tlian at present. Tlie following 
table shows merely the state of tillage in the 
three kiugiloiiis during sixty-one year,-. : 

year. Einjltvnd. Scotliviiil Iickutl, Unltui! Kiiigdoin, 

1527. . . .13,140,000 2,550,000 5,450,000 10,140,000 ac. 

1840.. .. 13, 300, 000 8,800,000 5,210,000 21,030,000 m 

3800.. .. 13. 340. 000 3,170,000 5,260,000 21,700,000 « 

187C... .13,020,000 3,510,000 5,210,000 22,610,000 i, 

1838.. .. 13. 350. 000 3,600,000 4,140,000 21,lb0,000 n 

The distribution of crops in 1888, according to 
the oilicial reports, was as follows : 


AYhe.at 

Oats 

Bai'lo}', So. 

All Grain 

Ciiglantl. 

BcotiniKl 

IroIniiJ. 


atica 

2.510.000 

1.885.000 

2.485.000 

»( rc4 

70,u00 

1,016,000 

255,000 

acres 

00,000 

1,280,000 

200,000 

aaruH 

2.670.000 

4.130.000 

2.940.000 

6,880,000 

445,000 

2.385.000 

8.640.000 

1,340,000 
160,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 , 

1.670.000 

805.000 

435.000 

1.820.000 

0,790,000 

1.410.000 

8.820.000 
6,0(30,000 


Turnips, Vctelie^, <.t.c 


18.350.000 

14.500.000 

3.090.000 

1.100.000 

4,140,000 

10,920,000 

21,180,000 

20,700,000 

PustuiQ .* 

Total 

27,940,000 

4,880,000 

15,060,000 

47,880,000 


The cultivated area, as oompaved witli total ex- 
tent, is 75 per cent, in England, 75 ])er cent, in 
Ireland, and only 25 per cent, in Scotland ; but the 
value of product's Is relatively liighest in Scotland, 
as shown below. In 1887 England and AV.ales pro- 
duced 110, s. per cultivated acre, Ireland, 72s,, Bcot- 
land, 163s. Tims, Scotland lias only 10 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of tlie United kingdom, while 
the gims lu'odnct of tillage and pasture reached 
40 millions sterling, or 10 per cent, of tlie total for 
the throe kingdoms. Resiiccting tillage at pa-st 
dates the reader is referred to the works of Comber 
(1812), Middleton (1820), M'Culloch (1831), and 
Caird, Porter, iS:c., for detailed statistics. The 
]iroduotion of grain ha.s been approximately as 
follows, in iiiillions of bushels : 


Year. 

■Wheat. 

ISSO 


1816 

143 

1806 

98 

1S7G 

84 

1887 

..70 


Unilcy, 

Total. 

Bushels per 

Onts, 0.0. 

luhnhltaut. 

S04 

408 

17 

258 

401 

15 

290 

388 

14 

270 

354 

11 

235 

811 

8 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that we 
produce now only 8 bushels of grain per inhabitant, 
against 17 in tlie year 1830. At present the aver- 
age is 19 bushels per inhabitant in Franco, 15 in 
Germany, 42 in Denmark, 42 in United States, 34 
in Canada, and IS in Australia. 

The following statistics of live-stock are for 


England and AVales down to 1831, and the United 


Kingdom afterwards : 

Ycui. Iloisjcs. Ciiltlu. Blieop. Piqs 

loss .... 12.000,000 . 

1774 .... 25,600,000 

1800 .... 20,160,000 

1831 1,500,000 6,220,000 30,651), 000 4,000,000 

1867 8,780,000 33,820,000 4,220,000 

1877 1,800,000 0,730,000 32,220,000 8,730,000 

1HB8 1,940,000 10,270,000 28,910,000 3,820,000 

Tlie returns for 1888 show as follow, s : 

En^'liuiO. BcoUniul. Irclnnil. Uult. Klugd 

Hor.se.'} .... 1,240,000 100,000 610,000 1,040,000 

Cattle 5.060,000 1,110,000 4,100,000 10,270;000 

Sheep 18,680,000 6,730,000 3,030,000 28,940,000 

Pigs 2,2()6,(M0 155,000 1,400,000 3,520,000 


M'Cnllocli estimated the products of the three 
kingdoms in 1846 at 218 millions sterling; his 
table compares with tlie products of 1887 tlilis— 
all farm products, in million pounds sterling ; 



1840. 

isar. 


Agii- 

oulhiral 

P.T.3toral. 

Tutiil 

Agrl- 

ouHiual. 

Pastoral. 

Tutiil 

England, 

80 

62 

142 

92 

66 

157 

Scotland . 

11) 

0 

28 

24 

16 

40 

Ireland. 

28 

20 

48 

17 

37 

54 

ITuitcd Kingdoiti 

127 

01 

21S 

133 

113 

251 
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M‘Cullocli’s estimate for Irelaml in 1846 was 
perkaps too low. The Kegistrai'-general for Ireland 
111 Decemker 1889 publisked a report on the total 
value of faniiiiig products, thus : 

1851-55 annual average d£71,{)90j000 

1860-70 II ti 72,210,000 

1864-38 II It 54,010,000 

This shows a national loss of ,£18,200,000 per 
aiiiiuiii to the Irish people, or double the total 
rental of the country. In .seven year.s, down to 
August 1888, the Land. Court has reduced rents on 
243,490 farms from £3,832,000 to £3,094,000, the 
saving thus ell'ected to tenants being equal to 4 per 
cent, of their loss by the fall in prices. 

Middleton estimated the total value of farin 
products of England and Wales in 1820 at 127 
millions sterling ; IvI'Culioch, in 1848, at 142 
niilUoM. lu 1887 the total for the three king- 
doms was 251 millions — viz. ; 

IBjn. )«87. . 

Hiiil Oieut 

jiiul lielaiul 

Grain £51,500,000 .-£41.400.000 

Greoii Crons 28,500,000 62,400,000 

Hay and Straw 13,000,000 33.000,000 

Meat 20,200,000 51,500,000 

Dairy 12,000,000 31,200,000 

Eggs and PouHiiy 1,400,000 10,100,000 

Foals 3,000,000 0,000,000 

Hides, Wool. &c 4,300,000 14,000,000 

Tiinhev I,a00,000 1,400,000 

Vegetables and Fruit 10,000,000 

'I’uUl £141,700,000 £201,000,000 

The value of farm nroduots in the three kingdoms 
in 1848 was 218 millions sterling, equal to 45 |icr 
cent, of the then estimated earuivrgs of tiie whole 
people. In 1837 it was 251 millions, or only 20 per 
cent, The above lignres merely express the gro.ss 
product, utterly apart from iirolits. 

The following table of agrioulturnl capital docs 
not include Ireland before 1814, Land is capital- 
ised at thirty times the rental. 


Year. 

Million iiouiul.'j sterling. 



CfttUc. 

SumlvkH. 

Total. 

1760 

493 

25 

R8 

681 

1814 

1470 

74 

172 

1710 

1843 

1077 

01 

1U7 

11)03 

1868 

1925 

170 

233 

2328 

1880 

2083 

209 

255 

2560 

1887 

1S73 

185 

220 

2287 


In the preceding table an allowance of 10 per 
cent, is included as ‘sundries,’ but Cliaptal and 
other French economists allow 14 jrer cent. It will 
he noted that the agricultural capital of the United 
Kingdom has only risen ,30 per cent, since 1814, 
while the wealth of the nation (since Colquhoun’s 
estimate in 1811) has risen 370 per cent. Agricul- 
ture, in £act, is by no means so prosperous as it was 
QUO hundred years ago, nor is the gi-oss product 
so high relatively as elsewhere. The agricultural 
capital of the United States is only 52 per cent, 
higher than in the United Kingdom ( the v,alue of 
land being in the United States so inueli less) ; the 
gross product is 200 per cent, greater, Germany Im 
the same agricultural capital as the United King- 
dom, while her product is 60 per cent, over onrs. 

The agricultural capital and product of various 
nations arc approximately as follows, in million 
pounds sterling 



Capital. 

Gross Prtrtluet 
yearly. 

AntJo. 

Uuited Kingdom 

2287 

261 

lO’O 

United States 

S606 

77G 

21 ‘0 

Canada 

343 

65 

ID’O 

Australia 

413 

02 

16'0 

France 

3220 

440 

13*7 

GGViminy 


410 

17-8 

Russia 

2000 

523 

26*0 

Argentine Republic 


44 

231 


Finances,— The revenno of the British govern 
inent li.as been as follows ; 


Dntti 

lleigu. 

lOSO 

William J. 

1120 

...Henry I. 

1260.... 

Henry in. 

1480 

Edward IV. 

1640 

Henry VIIT. 

1040 

Charles I. 

1700 

Wjlliain III. 

1728 

Geovfie H. 

1810 

Geergc IIL 

1830. . . . 

William lY. 

1860 

Vlctoiia. 

1888 

II 


Amount. 

£1,320,000 

090.000 

204.000 

162.000 

1.300.000 
950,000 

1. 135. 000 
0,030,000 

05.810.000 

50.400.000 

71.100.000 

89.800.000 


III the e.arlier reigns of the abm'o table the nomi- 
nal amount was only one- third of the above sums j 
but it must be remembered that the groat (4 pence) 
contained as innch sih’er as our shilling of to-day. 
Hence the above represents the exact value in 
■silver. The purchasing power was three times 
greater down to 1540 ( Henry VIII.), and twice as 
groat from that time till the death of George II. 
than what our pre.sent money can buy. 

Hevemic and expenditure .since lS42 show as 
follows, in million pounds .sterling ; 


rmliKl. 



Ilovcmie. bjcpciulltmc. 

1842-51 



. 507 

540 

1852-01 



. 078 

700 

1802-71 



. 711 

002 

1872-81 



. 799 

794 

1882-88 



. 010 

010 

47 yeav8 



..3371 

3S33 

The revoime was 

made up as follows, in 

million 

pounds sterling ; 





rcHoil. CiirIouik KvotHO 



1842-61 226 161 

71 

56 

18 40 

507 

1882-01 237 181 

78 

102 

30 50 

078 

1802-71 221 204 

94 

78 

45 00 

711 

1872-81...... 1S)9 208 

no 

71 

74 77 

700 

1882-88 1.20 184 

88 

00 

08 62 

018 

47 y('ai’H..1022 0S8 

430 

1 

235 294 

8371 

The expenditure 

was as follows, in 

million 

pounds sterling i 






Aniiy iiiul 
Navy. 

Qo> ormnoul, 

Totiil. 

1842-51 287 

JOO 


102 

540 

1852-01 286 

288 


130 

700 

1862-71 2(10 

208 


KH 

GQ2 

1872-81 281 

280 


233 

704 

1882-88 190 

218 


205 

(110 

47 yeiiva 1314 

1209 


840 

S803 


National expenditure, not including local taxes, 
compares with the estimated capital wealth of the 
nation ns folIow.s, in million pounds sterling ; 


Ycnr. 

^Tatlonitl 

Piililio 

Itntin of 

WwvlUi. 

AxiioiiilltuTe, 

Bxneutntwte. 

1640 

260 

1 

0*4 

1700 


4 

0*8 

1810 


50 

2‘6 

1840 

4100 

63 

1-3 

1860 

6560 

71 

1*3 

1888 

0-100 

00 

I'O 


If wo include local taxation, and compare the 
gross public burden with the estimated earnings 
of the British and Irish people, we find thu.s, in 
million pounds sterling ; 


Year, 

All I’ahllo 
Eximudltuvo. 

RlUTlhlK'S 
tlf PoQIlio, 

TIaIIu uf 
Burdoiu 

1840 


640 

11 '0 per a 

1850, ...... 


620 

ll'O If 

1860 

86 

760 

11*8 II 

1870 


080 

10*8 H 

1880 


1170 

12'2 II 

1888 


1280 

12*8 II 


The national debt was only 13 millions sterling 
at the beginning of the last century. George IIL 
found it 147 millions at his accession, and raised it 
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to 84:1 iiiilHoiJs (in 1817) lii& wars in Anienca, 
Irelaiul, India, France, &c. ; at liis death it was 
etiiial to 34 per cent, of the wealth of the United 
Kingdom. In March 1889 it amounted to 698 


millions, or about 7.1 per cent, of the estimated 
wealth of the nation. 

Commerce. — OlHcial records of British trade 
(including- Irish from 1820) show as follows : 



IlL'liJM. 

ts. 

Cviiorta. 



£120,000 

£290,000 



2,100,000 

1,880,000 

1687 


4,200,000 

4,080,000 

1720 

George I. 

6,700,000 

7,700,000 

1770. 


13,400,000 

10,000,000 

1800 


24,100,000 

43,200,000 

1820 


29,700,000 

44,200,000 

1840 


51,600.000 

62,000,000 



09,000,000 

70,000,000 


„ 

210,600,000 

104,500,000 

1870 


303,200,000 

244,100,000 

1880 


411,200,000 

286,400,000 

1SS7 

M 

362,200,000 

280,800,000 

1888 



387,035,743 

207,885,230 


£410,000 

3.980.000 

8.280.000 

14.400.000 

29.400.000 

67.300.000 

73.900.000 

113.000. 000 

169.000. 000 

375.000. 000 

547.400.000 

697.000. 000 

643.000. 000 
085,520,979 


?t)r lulifilnl.int, 
£0 2 10 

0 15 0 

1 10 2 
1 18 0 
3 0 0 
6 8 0 

3 10 0 

4 4 0 
0 4 0 

12 17 0 
17 7 0 
20 5 0 

17 7 0 

18 6 2 


The Board of Trade returns were as follows for imports ; 


1854. 


Gmiii (including rice and potat<Jc.s) £22,800,000 

Raw Cotton 20,200,000 

M.inuJiictures 4,100,000 

Mt'afc (including live cattle) 3,800,000 

Wuul 0,600,000 

Hu-rur 10.800,000 

Ratry PrniLuce 3,100,000 

Tea and Gotree 7,200,000 

Timber • 11,500,000 

Jliiicrals 3,100,000 

Wines (including spirits) 0,400,000 

n.ix and Jute 5,800,000 

Raw Silk 0,400,000 

Sundries • • 40,700,000 


1870. 

£36,700,000 

53.500.000 

26.500.000 

7.700.000 
16,800,030 

17.600.000 

11.900.000 

15.400.000 

13.200.000 

8.900.000 

8,000,000 

10.400.000 

8,200,0<i0 

09.600.000 


18S7. 

£51,200,000 

40.200.000 

36.400.000 

22.800.000 

24.600.000 

10.600.000 

16.400.000 
15,000,000 

12.100.000 

13.900.000 

7.700.000 

8,000.000 

2.100.000 

06.800.000 


Iletaliu'il for con- 
siiinplluii ill ]SS/. 
£10,800,000 

34.600.000 

85.400.000 

22.400.000 

10.700.000 

15.900.000 

10.400.000 

10.600.000 
12,100,000 
13,000,000 

6,600,000 

8,000,000 

2,100,000 


Total . 


£162,400,000 


.£803,800,000 


£862,200,000 


Cotton goods. .. 
Woollen goods,, 
Linen and Jute 
Sllkou goods . . . . 


All Textiles. 


Cutlery , 


Coal 

Sundries . 


.£31,700,000 
. 10.700,000 
. 5,100,000 
. 1,200,000 

3870. 

£71,400,000 

20,000,000 

10,400,000 

2,000,000 

1887. 

£71, COO, 000 
24,600,000 

8.700.000 

2.800.000 

.£48,700,000 
. 11,700,000 
. 3,800,000 
. . 4,100,000 
, 2,200,000 
. 2,100,000 
. 24,000,000 

£111,000.000 

26,600,000 

4.700.000 

6. 100.000 

6.300.000 

6.600.000 
40,100,000 

£107,100,000 

26,800,000 

4.300.000 

3.100.000 
12,800,000 
10,200,000 
68,100,000 

.£07,200,000 

£100.600.000 

£221,400,000^ 


Ifs 

N. c 2 

CO « " 




no V 
S,'*' a h 


The trade in uierchandLso only, ex- 

clusive ol iiullion, ior seven years ending December 
1887 showed thus, in million pounds sterling: 



linxiovtis 

liuin. 

Exjxiita 

to. 

Gias3 

Tr.iae, 

7 years. 

Ratio. 

United yutefj 

627 

254 

881 

18*0 

Franco 

204 

180 

414 

9*4 

Holland 

174 

111 

286 

00 

Geriiiajiy 

171 

202 

373 

7*9 

Russia ............. 

120 

53 

173 

3*0 

Belgium 

102 

97 

199 

4*2 

Sweden aud Norway 

76 

36 

HI 

23 

Spain 

71 

31 

102 

2*2 

Turkey 

33 

48 

81 

1*7 

tUily 

22 

64 

76 

1*6 

Donmai’k 

30 

17 

63 

I’l 

China and Japan.... 

60 

67 

126 

2*7 

®«ypt 

61 

22 

83 

1*8 

Brazil 

37 

40 

83 

1*8 

River Plato 

14 

40 

GO 

1*2 

Chili 

10 

16 

34 

0*7 

Portugal 

21 

17 

38 

0*8 

Java 

22 

13 

36 

0*7 

Other Countries. . . . 

135 

121 

266 

6*3 

Foreign Countries . . 

2074 

141S) 

3493 

73-0 

India 

241 

223 

464 

9'8 

AiisLialia 

173 

181 

364 

7-6 

Canada. 

75 

06 

141 

8-0 

West liuUca 

82 

22 

61 

1-2 

South Africa 

38 

30 

77 

1*6 

Other Colonics 

77 

76 

162 

8*8 

British Colonies 

636 

600 

1242 

26’4 

Grand Total 

2710 

2025 

1735 

100 0 


Shipping . — The merclmnt shipping of the British 
empire, colonies included, showed us follows ; 


Year. 

VeHHvl>». 

Tons. 

Salbrs. 

Tons per 

HciBii. 

Ship. 

Sallui. 

1588 

470 

37,400 


80 


Elizabeth. 

lOlO 

010 

83,000 


90 


James I. 

lOGO 

1,320 

120,000 


00 


Charles 11. 

1688 

2,020 

210,000 


w 


James II. 

1702 

8,260 

201,000 


80 


Anne. 

17C0 

5,730 

487,000 


56 


George HI. 

1800 

17,410 

1, SOU, 000 

140,000 

loe 

U 


1810 

23,708 

3,420,000 

162,000 

102 

15 

It 

1820 

26,374 

2,064,000 

176,000 

106 

16 

George IV. 

. 1830 

23,721 

2,633,000 

156,000 

107 

10 

William IV. 

1840 

28,902 

3,311,000 

201,000 

114 

17 

Victoria. 

1860 

34,288 

4,233,000 

239,000 

124 

18 


1800 

20.400 

6,713,000 

230,000 

193 

25 


1870 

32,0!20 

7,160,000 

2(11,000 

216 

27 


1S81 

30,531 

8,686,000 

270,000 

280 

31 


1887 

28,212 

8,936,000 

280,000 

320 

32 

11 


The shipping of the United Kingdom, excluding 
colonial, has been as follows : 


Year. 

Vesiola. 

Tons, 

SeamoQ. 

Tojib Iter 

Ve«Be), 

Seiiintin. 

1810 

20,263 

2,211,000 

145,000 

105 

16 

1830 

10,174 

2,202,000 

131,000 

114 

17 

1S60 

26,084 

8,606.000 

148,000 

188 

24 

1870 

20,367 

6,691,000 

196,000 

215 

29 

1881 

24,830 

0,490,000 

193,000 

200 

33 

1887 

22,186 

7,340,000 

203,000 

334 

30 
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The following table ftliOM'S the ratio of Britipli 
and Colonial tonnage in the world’& shipiiing : 


YlcU 

llnf ihIi .ukI 
Colunl.il. 

All ocliei 

Fliiaa. 

Tin: Woilrl. 

Ulltish liAtiO 


Tuns. 

Tuna 

Tuim 



U'lO . 

.2,051,000 

3,900,000 

G.r)54,000 

40 iiLT cent. 


. .3,311,000 

6,200,000 

0,511,000 

35 


mo,. 

. 5,713,000 

7,073,000 

13,636,000 

42 


Ia70 . 

7,150,000 

8,426,000 

15,576,000 

46 


ISSl . 

8,636,000 

12,111,000 

20,046,000 

41 


18S7 . 

8,030,000 

12,006,000 

2J ,002,000 

42 



Tn the foregoing tables no distiuetiou is made 
hetM’cen steam and sailing tonnage. A steamer, 


however, is found to make three ocean voyanen or 
six shoit trip.s in tlie .sa]ne time tlnit a sailing- 
vessel take.s for one ; we must therefore niultiiifv 
steam tonnage at least liy four, to arri\’e at the 
cai lying -power. The following tabic makes tins 
allowance, and under the head of fifi'eetive C.nry- 
ing-power it will lie ohseivod that the shippin" of 
the British empire has ninlLipIied six and a lialf 
times since ISIO. Reference to American statistics 
sliows that in tlic same interval the .sea-gniug 
.shipping of the United State.s inoioased in noniiuiU 
tonnage only 200,000 tons, or 25 per cent. 


Yum. 

StftTiii (jioiiiiiiul tonnage). 

trailing (nominal lotinago). 

E notil i vii CaiTyjng-])f)-» er. 

Olrltlali 

Okhur FifiijB. 

UiltUli 

Otlioi 

BiUihIi 

Otiici riauH, 

1810 

06,000 

21,000 

3,216,000 

0,180,000 

3,506.000 

(S, 204,000 

1850 

188,000 

204,000 

4.016,000 

6,800,000 

4,707,000 

7,610,000 

1860 

502,000 

318,000 

D.211,000 

7,066,000 

7,210,000 

8,027,000 

1870 

1,203,000 

715,000 

6,017,000 

7,711,000 

10,750,000 

10,671,000 

1381 

3,105,000 

2,530,000 

5,430,000 

0,672,000 

17,860,000 

10,728,000 

1887 

4,355,000 

8,877,000 

1,531.000 

0,080,000 

22,005,000 

24,615,000 


Tire carrying-]iower of the British inercliant navy 
(including eoloriial) in ISii? wa.s 22,000,000 tons, or 
considevahly more tlian the total oarryiug-powev of 
fho world (21,300,000 tons) in RS70, since which 


year the British nierehnnt .sliip])iijg has donbled. 
1 1 is now almo.st eijual to the total ellbetive tonnan'e 
of all otlicr nation.s in the aggregate. The above 
talilo givo.s tlio following result : 



Civn-ying-iMiwei*. 

Itivtio. 

mio 

18(11) 

1837 

IS 10. 

IfiliO 

18S7 


Tuns 

'I'onf. 

Tuns 




Biilisli 

3,606,000 

7,210.000 

22,006,000 

30-5 

■11-d 

47'3 

Otlier ll.igs 

0,264,000 

8,027,000 

24,616,000 

03’6 

6iV4 

62-7 

Tho world 

0,800,000 

16,140,000 

40,620,000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


In tlie ahovu table Britisli inolndes colonial 
shipping. If wa coinparo the merelinnt sliippiug 
of the United Kingdom only with that of other 
flags we liiid i 


Yi HI' 1837. 

UiiILgcI 

ITnitcfl Htatos 

Oiirmmiy 

Norway 

Canada 

Russia 

Fiuiii’U 

Italy 



.Sweden 

Aiish’ivlia 

Holland 

Di'unmvk 

Austria 

Qieano 

South America .... 
Other Countries . . , 

Tlio world , . . , 


Kuinliial 

Ciuiylntf*iKi\s-ci, 


Tuniiiigo. 

tuns. 

ilutiu. 

..7,340,000 

10,600,000 

42 0 

..•4,130,000 

8,300,000 

17-8 

..1,286,000 

2,640,000 

6 7 

..1,624,000 

1,860,000 

4-0 

..1,078,000 

1,310,000 

2-8 

.1,026,000 

l,30r.,000 

3-0 

.. 003,000 

2, 405,000 

6-4 

. 040,000 

1,380,000 

3-0 

. 504,0<.1Q 

1,640,001) 

tVo 

, 517,000 

800,000 

1-U 

. 340,000 

770,000 

1-0 

. 286,000 

010,000 

1-3 

.. -273.000 

530,000 

1-2 

.. 202,000 

630,000 

1*2 

.. 202,000 

370,000 

0-8 

253,000 

400,000 

1-0 

.. 786,000 

1,720,000 

3‘8 

21,002,000 

40,620,000 

100-0 


■Wealth.— C omparing Porter’s table for 1840 
witli tlie estimates for 1860 and 1887, wo find a-s 
follows, in million pounds sterling ; 


ISJII. 18(10. I8S7. 

Eiiilwaya 21 SdS 831 

Houses 7 JO 110.1 21140 

Puuiiture 385 6S2 1320 

Lauds 1080 1718 1500 

Cal tie, &c 280 300 411 

Sliiiiving 23 44 130 

Merohaiidiao 70 100 321 

Bullion 01 lOB 143 

Suudries 810 827 1889 

Total 4100 6358 0228 


111 the above table laud in 1887 is put down at 
13(30 luillions, whereas the official valuation at 
thirty years’ purcliase, as already shown under the 
item agriculture, is 1873 millions ; hut it is gener- 
ally admlLted that the olHoial valuation is twenty 
per cent, over the real value. 

Tlie inoronse of wealili from 1840 to 1887 


waH 124 per cent., or three tiino.s greater than 
that of population. Tlie annual aconiniilation 
averaged 0-J millions .sterling between 1840 and 
1800, and 143 millions between the latter year 
and 1887. Wilson estimated tlie aecnnmlation in 
1840-45 at 00 millions yearly; (lill'en, in 1880, at 
150 millions. Ilouicn oonstitiite the largest item 
of public wealth — viz. 2040 millions sterling, 
the value being taken at t\venty tiino.s Uie nsse.ssed 
annual rental. In this item idono we see an in- 
crease of 1870 millions .since 1840, the munber of 
new houses built between that year and 1380 being 
2,218,000~say 55,000 yearly, it ia probable that 
new lionses repre,sont only one-third of the inciease 
of value, us tlie old ones (4,430,0110) liave likewise 
risen. Allowing for houses built since 1880, the 
number and value would he apiiroxinlately tlnus ; 


V Vtiluu, i’ui house, 

iiillliiiu 2 u. 2 . 

liiiitt before 1840 4,400,000 1730 303 

8iiicul840 2,700,000 010 3-10 


ToUaiulSbO 7,100,000 2010 372 


The value of liouHO-properLy per iiiliahifant varies- 
ill the three kiiigdoiuH ; 


liiuj^luud 

tScollttiid 

IveUuid 

Uiiilud Iviiigdoni 


pot InlirvI) 


.77 

.oa 

. 1*2 

.71 


London., . 
LIvl'i'iiooI 
OlasRow. . 
Hubliii, 


£a, i>eT iiihnb. 

ir>G 

114 

100 

44 


Tlio value of liouse-\ireperty for tlie whole United 
Kingdom in 1 8-10 was only £30 per inhabitant. 

Furniture, according to insnranco agents, aver- 
ages half the valne of linnse.s ; tlii.s item includes, 
moreover, pictures, olotliing, jewelry, and eaiTiagos. 

Lauds . — The value under tliis head has been 
explained already under Agricultural Statistics, 
liailvxajs arc the fourth item of national wealth, 
the above statement of caiiital empioyed hiiing 
from otiicial returns. Since 18(50 nearly 20 millions 
yearly have hcon thus invested in the tliree king- 
doms, of conisa excluding similar investments 
abroad, wliich are comprised under Sundries. 
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Shipping . — Tlie United Iviiigdoui ha-. 22,200 
vc=i-.bE, aggregate 7,400,000 loii-s, whicli, at the 
medium valuation of £17, 10'. jier ton, makes 130 
millions sterling. Over 3 milhona yearly go into 
new ineK'hant-ve.ssol.s built in tho three kingdoms. 

Mcrduaidisc . — 'We nsstime six months’ imports 
and e.xports to lepveseut at each of the above dates 
the value of mcichandise on hand. It is probably 
under the reality. 

Sundriea were estimated in 1S87 as follows : 


miiiioit £9 

Ciinals, (locks, dockymds, aiul im\y 115 

Gas, A\ati2iMVorks, telc^'raplis 178 

Colonial loans and lailways 432 

Au&tralian inortgagi’s 330 

Foreign stockb ... 814 

Total 1SG9 


The amount of British capital in foreign stocks is 
variously estimated. 


ISiillioH . — This i.s not properly wealth, hut a 
token of it. However, in deference to vulgar 
prejudice, we include the estimated aiiioniit of 
gold and hilvei at diti'erent dates. 

According to the Prohate leturns for 18S1-85 
the wealth held hy the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom would then hai'e been only 8200 millions 
hteiliiig. It must, however, he 'ob.served that 
estates under £100 escape the Pi'ohnte Court, and 
many large estates are nnder-valned in proving 
snceesshm ; aUo, that the royal navy, dockyards, 
prisons, lightliouses, high-roads, &e. have to he 
adtled to the Piobati' estimates, which will bring 
us U]) to the total of 9228, as first stated. 

EelicHOM.— T he census take.s no note of religion 
excejit in Ireland, but the ratios of maiiiages in 
the dill'erent oliurclies enable ns to form a close 
estimate of the adherent? to the various creeds in 
England and Scotland. On the basis of tho cen.sus 
of 1881 the ligiires would stand thus ; 



Numbfi-i. 

Pi'iceiiUge. 

nubiiudi. 

Scotlfuiil. 

] rcl mil. 

Kiiginnd 

Scotland. 

irclimd 

Unit Kiiigiloiii. 

Oliurcli of Enj^land .... 

18,708,000 

99,000 

036,000 

72 ’3 

2-7 

12-3 

65-8 

Roman Catholic 

1,060,000 

318,000 

3,952,000 

4-1 

8-0 

77-4 

15-2 

Presbyterian 

114,000 

2,997,000 

480,000 

0-4 

81 -0 

9'4 

10-3 

Methodist, &c 

6,900,000 

281,000 

48,000 

23-2 

77 

O'D 

lS-7 

Tul.d 

25,908,000 

3,695,000 

6,122,000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


The Established Church, before the disestablish- 
ment in Ireland in 1809, comprised the following 
living? ; 


Noialiialcd Ijy 

Oiiglund. 

Iiclaitd. 

Total 

Crown 

... 962 

131 

1,0S3 

Noblemen 

6,000 

340 

6,436 

Bishops, &o 

4,094 

9-24 

5, CIS 

Total 

10,742 

1395 

12,137 


A report, ])uhlislied in 1880, on the income of the 
Established Church in England and Wales, was as 
follows : 

Tithes £4,051,000 

Coininitteo grants 776,000 

Other sources 073,000 


Total £6,803,000 

The above, however, included £962,000 of tithes 
that go to laymen, the real Church income being 
£4,841,000, distributed thus : 


Cloigy. No Ifjtoiiie. Pi'rhcftJ. 

Bishops 83 ^£108, 000 .€5100 

Canons 100 210,000 1440 

llecfcois 11,780 3,830,000 330 

Cuiutea 6,050 603,000 120 


Total 17,029 4,841,000 


The above does not include the ‘offertory,’ which 
has been found to range from £100 to £240 per 
annum in each church, and is estimated to sum 
up £2,200,000 yearly, at £120 per church. The 
Ecclesiastical Report for 1880 shows that in forty 
years the commissioners have expended 22J. 
millions in creating new endowments to an annual 
value of £746,000 in aid of 4700 distressed parishes 
—say £160 each. The cominissionei’s distribute 
about £700,000 a year in creating new henefices, 
to an average amount of £23,000 per annum. 
Balance still in hand, £8,200,000. The above 
tables do not inolude collegiate endowments, worth 
£350,000 a year. Total clergy of Church of Eng- 
land 19,000, including 2000 schoolmasters. The 
Cliurch of England has, moreover, 232 olergTOien 
in Scotland, 820 in Ireland, and 2700 in colouies 
and foreign countries, making a grand total of 
22,752. 

The number of olmrolies of all persuasions in 
England and Wales in 1883 was as follows : 


Cliiucli of Eiigl.iiid 

Metlioclisfc 

ludepcnilent 

Bilptlbt 

Calvinist 

Roman Catholic . . . 

Quaker 

Pre&bytcrian 

Jewish 

Various 


,14,573 
,11,6U 
. 2,603 
2,248 
806 
824 
375 

, 201 
(30 

2,028 


Total 85,910 

III the aliove are not iiichulecl 364 Konian Catholic 
clmpclh attached to religioiiH houses, posscssiiif^ no 
marriage license. 

The condition of the Anglican Church in Ireland 
iu 1880 \ras as follows : 


Numbei ofekrgy 820 

Number of Inity 035,100 

Endowment £180,000 

Donations 118,000 

Total income....... 248,000 

Endowed capital 8,200,000 


There are twelve hiahops, who receive £41,600 
per aiinuiii — average £3600 each. In November 
1880 the residue of projierty foniierly helonging to 
the Anglican Church in Ireland was valued at 12 
millions, producing a revenue of £574,000, to he 
devoted to purposes of general utility or heneli- 
cence. 

The condition of the Komaii Catholic Church in 
the British empire in 1882 was as follows : 

Biaiioxis. Prlc'ita. Cliuichea. Luity. 


EuKlaud 16 2112 1188 1,066,000 

ScoLland 0 300 205 318,000 

Iieland 28 3290 2700 3,962,000 

Canada 24 1210 1050 2,160,000 

Australia 16 376 787 684,000 

India 22 1170 700 1,318,000 

Other cuioiiies...... 20 316 240 466,000 


Total 131 S7S8 7020 9,864,000 


Tlie average income in the United Kingdom is 
£400 for a bishop, and £80 for a priest. Iii India 
it is £260 per bishop, and £36 per priest. In 
Canada and Australia it is higher than iu England. 

There are 51,900 Jews in the United Kingdom. 

Manujfactoees.— M'riiersou’s table of British 
manufactures in 1782 eonipares with the estimates 
for 1882 (United Kingdom) as follows ; 
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Ciittou goiids . 
Wonlleii ,1 

Linen u 

Silk .1 .. 

Leather 

Iron and steel.. 
Sundries 

Total 

1732. 

lasi. 

Uii 

1782. 

tio. 

188S 

■£900,000 

10,800,000 

1.750.000 

3.360.000 

10.500.000 

12.100.000 
11,200,000 

£05,200,000 

40.400.000 

11.770.000 
7,230,000 

34.030.000 
127,000,000 
400,070,000 

1*7 
20 5 
31 
6*0 
18*4 
21-4 
20*0 

11*0 

5*5 

1 4 
0*0 
4*2 
15*4 
01*0 

£50,600,000 

£818,300,000 

1000 

lOO'O 


tlie 37 in the niothei -country. The total 

coloiiical area is 7,599,347 sq. m. Of this, 5,948,295 
belong to the nine self-governing colonies, M’itli a 
population of 10,120,917; while 1,051,052 sq. ni., 
■\vitli a population of 9,070,976, are under the 
authority, more or less direct, of tlie home govern, 
lucnt. 

The following table shows the area and popula- 
tion of the colonies and dependencies of the empire. 
The impiihations are given accortling to the latest 
censu.so.s or ulHcial estimates ; 


The growth of the principal manufactures is 
shown as follows — value in niillion pounds sterling : 



1830. 

la-io. 


1870. 

18HL 

Cottons 

31 

43 

78 

04 

Of) 

AVoolleiis 

23 

29 

38 

66 

40 

Linen, &g 

0 

17 

17 

28 

21 

Silks 

8 

10 

IS 

10 

7 

Sundries 

7 

10 

17 

22 

20 

Textiles 

78 

100 

1(3S 

215 

105 

llaidwai'C 

31 

-12 

(15 

82 

127 

Textiles ami Hard \va.re. .109 

IGl 

233 

207 

322 


Tlie increase of textile manufactures is shown hy 
the consumption of libvc, in mil Hons of pounds — 
viz. : 


Ychi*. 

CiiiOiu, 


Pl.lV 

lEoiiii). 

.Tuts. 

TiiUU. 

Llm. )i»r 
Iiihiil). 

1801 

. ... 51 

77 

48 

82 


2(51 

10 

1810 .... 

Ill 

83 

00 

107 


304 

20 

1820 

123 

85 

87 

95 


300 

18 

1830 

240 

110 

J38 

60 


653 

23 

1840 

448 

120 

210 

07 


864 

32 

1850 

605 

lfi8 

240 

122 

42 

1130 

41 

ISOO 

1140 

m 

228 

78 

8(1 

1750 

01 

1S70 

1101 

309 

291 

100 

324 

2186 

08 

1880 

1404 

338 

227 

105 

404 

2533 

70 

1882 

1510 

334 

230 

181 

512 

2782 

78 

1887 

U09 

578 

100 

19(3 

404 

2768 

71 


liKliA (Ilriti.ih). 

Htmits Sctiloiuoiit-i 

Ceylon 

Mauiitiufi 

Ijibuiin 

IIoiig-koii{' 

Ausliulia (t1ie live eoloiiicH). . 

Tiisiiuinia 

AVw iSealaiuI 

t'»n 

I•'a]klaml Isks 

Nalul 

(.‘ttpc of Good Hope 

St Hrlciia 



GoM Coast 

Sionii Letmc 

Oiniiimi 

(Jamula 

Ninvloninlhvnd 

Horiimda 

Ilomluma 

IJaUauitts 

Turk’H Iblaiul 

•laniiiica. 

Wliidwanl IsliiinlH 

heewaxl lalaiHl.H 

Trhildiul 

lU'ltiHli Giimiia 

(lUnulUir 

.MuJU 


AicA In H(i 

lllilCH. 

Population. 

. , . . 808,314 

198,790,853 

1,472 

637,000 

26,305 

2,703,984 

713 

308,163 

30 

6,883 

30*.') 

212,051 

.. . . 2,044.028 

2,805,123 

20,215 

142,478 

.... 10 5,468 

()03,a01 

7,740 

124,658 

0,500 

18,761) 

1,843 

477,100 

.... 213.017 

1,377,213 

47 

6,050 

1,009 

75,270 

. . . 29,401 

1,405,450 

3,000 

00,540 

00 

14,150 

4,820,140 

.... 3,400,612 

. . . . 42,090 

193,121 

10 

16,347 

0,400 

27,452 

.... 4,100 

43,621 

100 

4,732 

4,193 

003,600 

784 

3*28.080 

006 

119,640 

1,761 

183,480 

. . . . 109,000 

277,038 

H 

18,381 

100,070 

110 


Tliroughoub this article tlio coniuaratlvc .statisticn 
ai’o from ndvanco sheets of the eulargod ediUon of illiilhairs 
IHctionary o/HtatUtlcs. 

— T\io SoUowiiig talile sliows Uie 
liopiilat/ioii of the United Kingdom at successive 
eoiiHuses since the fli'sL — that of 1801, in whicli 
Wales is given along M'itli England. The countic-s, 
wil/li their arena (in acres) and poimlations, are 
given for each of Uie main divisions of tlie euipire 
under En(ilanb, Scotlano, IKI^LA^'D, and under 
ilioir own heads. 

'^'“"1“ ISOI. Mil. 1881. 


81 ^. 1 ) 1 . • 0 4 . 

ISllj-liiml 60,S2;i S, 802, 630 15, 002, ‘113 24,013,020 

Wlllos 7,303 011,705 1,300,513 

Scotllilid 20,820 1,008,420 3,020,184 3,735,073 

liuliinil 32,6;a 6,305,400 8,100,607 6,174,830 

IsliiofMau 220 47,075 63,668 

ClMimel Isinuils 70 70,005 87,702 

Ai'iny, Navy, Ac 202,064 210,374 


TuUil, Unit Kingil..l20,832 27,067,023 36,241,482 

At tlie ceiiaiis of 1871 the total population was 
31,S'15,379. In 1889 Llic Registrar-general estimaleil 
it at 38,165,620. The jirobahle total in 1891 was 
set down at 39,843,898. In 1881 there were 
2,881,107 natives of the United Kingdom residing 
abroad; 2,772,169 of them in tlie United States. 
In 1881 there were in England and Wales 263,528 
natives of Scotland, 562, ,374 natives of Ireland, and 
174,372 natives of foreign states. Of the latter, 
117,999 were foreign subjects ; 17,767 being 

American citizens, 37,301 Germans, 14,596 Fi-encli. 

CoLONlE.s. — According' to tlie oflicinl stalonients, 
fclie British colonial empire comprises forty-one dis- 
tinct and independent govarnments, and, including 
India, extends over nearly 9 millions of .square miles 
— more tlian .seventy times the area of the inotlier- 
oonntry, or practically one-sixth of the land-surface 
of tile globe. Tlie colonies alone have an area 
sixty times tliat of the United Kingdom ; hnt their 
population is only 194 millions as compared with 


The aliove liguros do not include the feudatory 
.statCH of India (509,730 niitcH ; pop, 66,191,742), 
the Maori population of New Ecaland (41,969), or 
the alKirigine.s of South Australia. 

Mr.sc'BLLANK()U,s.- Innuniuiulile other siilijccta 
liearing mi tlie omidilion, resoiivees, history, adiiiin- 
istration, K'c. of tlie United Kingdom will be found 
treated niidor .separate heads, of wliicli the follow- 
ing arc some of the more important : 


AKiicllIhllc. 

Army. 

IJuiikH. 

Urnl|;(*H. 

(Uianccry. 

Coni, 

Coloi\y. 
Comtiioii Law. 
Cotton. 
County. 
Criiiiiiial Law. 
Dialect. 

UockH. 

Education. 

Eiiiignilioii. 

l£uglunU. 


ISnt^kuul, Cliurch of. 
iinglinh Langiiagi'. 

II Lltuidluru. 
TOquity. 

FlshcncH. 

Fiiomlly SocjuMihS. 
Gnolle. 
llaibouv. 
Iiiniii^iutioii. 

Ireland. 

Iron, 

T^aiid. 

Lie'll tllOUHCK. 

Local Govuruinunt, 
National Debt. 

Navy, 

Oidnance Hurvey. 


PaiTHli. 

rarllaiiieuL. 

roliGC. 

I’ooi' Laws. 
L'osL-olbee. 
Ihillways. 
Ufligloii. 

Wav I n^h- banks. 

Scollund. 

Htcani-iiavigallon. 

Tiixalioii. 

Tckgiai»lia. 

Jiiiversiliea. 

Vital yUilistics. 

Voluiiteura. 

Wak'H. 


Tor the arms of Great Hritain and Ireland, see Nlau, 
IXekalduy. The history is dealt witli under the lieads 
of England, Scotland, Iiini.and, and "^Valks. See 
also the works there uited ; and the following works may 
he GoiiKulted : 


Allen, natloiml wealth, 1840, 
Anderson, history of com., 1704. 
Anderson, inacklucvy, 1878. 
Bailly, fniancea, 1837. 

Dailies, cotton Industry, 188fi. 
Baxter, wealth & taxation, ISUt). 
lleoko, naiionnl wealth, 1800. 
IJcrlraiii, ii.shcrlos, 188:2. 
Hevans, inanufauUirca, 1880. 
Brabrook, iVU'iid.sooiotiCH.lSfB. 
Bryson, inediealstatistics, 18C3. 
Bullion Beport, 1810. 

Biwdett, medical statist., 1881, 
Caird, agriculture, 1862-08. 


Ganipbell, nai. I'cHources, 1774. 
Capper, agrlcnltui'C, &c., 1801. 
(JarUHlc,KUi’veyorU. King., 1813. 
Chadwick, fianltary, 1847-80. 
Child, wciolleii imliuitry, 1693. 
Cobcleu Clnl) essays, 1876. 
Colquhoun, nail, wealtli, 1800. 
(Jomber, n u 1822. 
Coolco, British products, 1828. 
Graik, hist, of eoiinnereo, 1814. 
Dimson, Insurance, 1873. 
Daveiiant, nail, wealth, 1701. 
Poubkday, Iluancial hist., 1847. 
Eden, history of labour, 1797. 
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Ellison, cotton tmcle, 1858. 
Evelyn, navigation, &c., 1674. 
Victories Hep. , pari, blue-book. 
Farr, vital statistic-s, 1837-78. 
Fonn, fundsifc Ihianccs, 1838-81. 
Fleetwood, prices it wages, 1745. 
Forilyce, coal and iron, 1860. 
Fossick, iron and steel, 1&83. 
Fry, local taxes, 1816. 

Gitl'eij, financial essays, 18S0-S0. 
Gilbart, banking, I860 
Glaisher, meteorology, 1850. 
Glover, sliippiiig, ISSO. 

Graunt, vital statistics, 1759. 
Guy. ,1 I. 18G7, 
Haines, Brit, inanufac., 1715. 
Hancock, Irisli i, 1879. 
Hawkins, medical statis , 1829. 
Heron, statist, of rndaiul, 1862. 
Hersclicd, meteorology, 1351 
Hull, Prof., coalfields, 18S1. 
Humplireys, vital st al ist. , 1SS3. 
Hunt, mining industries, 1882. 
Jeans, iron and steel, 18SS. 
Jeula, sliipping, 1S74, 

Jevons, prices, fi:c., 1805. 
Jones, national wealtb, 1844. 


Lavergne, Brit, agiiciilt., 1B63. 
Lawes, i, i, 1880. 
Levi, coimnerce, 1870. 

Lowe, agricuUnre, 1822. 
Mabson, niilnst. ciiarts, 1SS2- 
Jl'Culloch, lint, empire, 1837. 

II diet, of com., 18C9. 
M'PIicraon, Inst, of com., 1805. 
IM'Qmicn, Biitisb empire, 1850. 
Slaiin, cotton tmdo, I8G0. 

I Mar.iball, digest of slat., 1S33. 
Slartin, enloines, 1S3D. 

Sforeaii, commerce, 1828. 
Muihall, diet, of sttttisl., 1836. 
Newniai'cli&Tooke, prices, 1857- 
Ogle, vital atatisfies, 1832. 
Palgrave, local faxes, 1871. 
Parnell, linanecs, 1827. 

Piii’ter, progress of nation, 1850. 
Kedgrave, faetoiiea, 1376. 
lingers, Tliorold, agriciil., 18SS. 
Seeley, geography, 1339. 
Statesman’s Yj*ar-boiik,18C4,&c. 
Valpy, cnniim*rcc, 1853. 
WilHains, railways, 1870. 

Yeats, Goimncrce, 1872. 

Young, agi iciilture, 1780-1803. 


Orcat Cirele or Tangent Sailing. In 

order to have a clear idea of tlie advantages of gi-eat 
circle sailing it is necessary to remember that the 
shortest distance het-ween two places on the earth’s 
surface is along an arc of a great cirele (sec 
Bi'IIEUe) j for instance, the shortest distance be- 
tween two places in the same latitnde is not along 
the parallel of latitude, hut along an ai'c of a circle 
whose plane would pass through the two pl.aoes anil 
the centre of the earth. 'I’lie object, then, of great 
circle sailing is to determine wliat the course of a 
ship must he in order that it may coincide with .a 
great circle of the earth, and thus render the dis- 
tance sailed ovei- the least possible. This problem 
may he solved in vario\is ways. The handiest 
pvaotioal solntion is to stretch a string over a 
teiTesti’ial globe quite tiglit hotween the nort.s 
of departure and ari'ival. The string wilt lie 
on the great eii'cle required. A few spots on 
the track of the string should he transferred to 
the ordinary navigating (i.e. Mercator’s) chart, 
a free curve should l)e drawn through these 
transferred spots, and the ship should he kept as 
close to that curve as possible. The solntion by 
computation is simply the calculation of sides and 
angles in a splieiioal triangle. The method by 
computation will he nndoistood from the acconi- 
jianying diagram, where ns are the poles of the 



earth, ice the eonalor ; nu’se represents a meridian 
which jiasses tlirougii the place p, nxvs another 
meridian through the place x, and^ran a portion of 
a groat circle ; let p he the place sailed from, and 
X tlje place sailed to, then is the great circle 
track, and it is required to determine the length of 
px (called the distance), and the angles npx, iixp. 


which are equal to the fust and last true coiiines. 
To determine these we have three things given : 
«.r, the eo-latitnte of x; up, the co-latitude of ; 
and the angle xnp, which, measured along vc, 
gives the difference of longitude. The jn-ohlem 
thus becomes a simple case of sjilierioal trigo- 
nometry, the way of solving which will he found 
in any of the ordinary treatises on the subject of 
Sliherical Trigonometry. 

Ne.vt, .several loiigitnde.s on the i-onto, saj’ at 5° 
intervals, are chosen, ami the co-latitudes of the 
sjiots on the great circle which correspond to these 
assumed longitudes are calculated. The latitude 
and longitude of these spots on the great circle 
being now ohfc,ained, the courses and distances from 
one to the other in succession can he found by the 
ordin/iry proee.s.se.s of navigation. The wo?]; is 
somewliiit shortened by finding that particular 
spot on the entire great circle which lies farthest 
from the equator. It is called the verte.v, ami is 
easily found by the property that the meridian 
running through it is at right, angles to tlie great 
circle at that spot. To avoid these, or some of 
these .somewhat ti'onhlasome calculations, cli.arts 
have been coiistrncled on projections different 
from that of Mercator. On one of these, called 
the Giionionic Projection, all the great cii'cles 
are straight lines ; on .another, all the great 
circles are true circles. It has also been suggested 
that the ports of departure and arrival being 
given, and the rnicj' (described above) having 
been found, and all three having been marked on 
a Mercator’s chart, a true circle drawn through 
these three spots will ho near enough to the great 
circle for practical (miposes. A modification of 
this approximate method is useful in the run 
between the Ca])e of Good Hoijb and Australia, on 
which the great circle route goes too far into the 
southern ice-region. If a spot of liigliest safe south 
latitude he here suh.stitnted for the latitude of 
the vertex, a circle drawn through the places of 
departure, of arrival, and of tho snh.stitnted safe 
vertex will give what is called a composite great 
circle. 

Prom the theory of gi-eat circle sailing tlie follow- 
ing most prominent features are at once deduced : 
A ship sailinn on a great circle makes direct for 
her port, and crosses the meridians at an angle 
which is always varying, whereas, by other sail- 
ings, the ship crosses all meridians at the same 
angle, or, in nautical phrase, her head is kept 
on the same point of the compass, and she 
never steers for the port direct till it is in 
sight, except in the two cases where the ordinary 
track lies (1 ) on a meridian, or (2) on the equator. 
As Mercator’s Chart (see Mar) is the one 
used by navigators, and on it the course by tho oi'di- 
nary s.ailiiig.s is laid down as a straight line, it 
follows, from the previous observations, that the 
great circle track must he represented by a curve, 
and a little consideration will show that the latter 
must always lie in a higher latitude than the 
former. If the track is in tlie northern hemisphere 
it trend.s towards the norlli pole ; if in the .southern 
hemisphere it trends towards the south pole. This 
explains how a curve-line on the Mercator’s chart 
reiiresents a shorter track between two place.s than 
a .straight line does ; for the difference of latitude is 
the same for hoth tracks, and the great circle has 
the advantage of the shorter degrees of longitude 
measured on the higher circles of latitude. Con- 
seqnentlv, the higlier the latitude is the more do 
the tracks diifer, especially if the two places are 
nearly on the same parallel. The pioint of maxi- 
mum separation, as it may he called, is that 
point in tiie gre.at circle which is farthest from the 
rhnmh-line on Mercator’s chart. Since the errors 
of dead-reckoning, or even of dead-reckoning 
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supplciiieiiGd by ahtrououucal observation, iJrevent 
a sliip from being kept for any length of tiine witli 
certainty on a jjrescribed track, and tlius may JiceeH- 
sitatB tlie ealoidatiou from time to time of a nen' 
jiatli, in ]n'aetioc the accnraie projection of a great 
circle track on the chart would he a Wici-le of time. 
Some ignorantly object to gient circle sailing on 
the ground tlnit, on account of constant change of 
the oniu.se .steered, a ship cannot be kept with 
ahholuta ])rooision on the correct great circle tvaek. 
lint, in fact, all that is reiinired of a navigator 
is to sail as near to his great circle track as con- 
r-enioiit ; and each separate cour.se will he approxi- 
mately a tangent to Ida track, and the sliorLev tliese 
taiig'onls are made the more will the length of a 
voyage he diminiahed. See N.Vi'iUjVnoK. 

Great Eastern. This great ship, the largest 
liioca of marine architecture ever i)nt togetlior, 
wa.s planned (1852) hy Lrunel anil Scott Jlnssell 
at the irrstancQ of the Eastern Steam-navigation 
Coiipiany, a \'osael hoing wanted for tlm route to 
Australia round the Capo which could carry enough 
coal for the voyage out and home, and have heshlo.s 
.space for a laige nuiuher of passengers and cargo. 
The scheme was for a .sliip that would accommodate 
inOO |)a.s.senger-., oODO tons of goods, and 1.5,000 tons 
t)f coal. As at lirsfc arranged for, the measnremenlH 
were : length, (180 feel lietwoeu perpend icu Ians, nr 
602 feet upper deck; lireadth, .S.8 feel, or 118 over 
paildIe-hoxe.s ; height of luill, 60 feet, or 70 to top 
of hulwai'ks. Ten partitions of plate cro.sswi.su of 
the shi]) divided the interior into 11 watertight 
conniartmeuts, further HubJividod liy longitudinal 
partitions, The propelling power comprised hotli 
paddle and screw. 'L'he 4 iiaddle-eiigines liad 4 
hoilei'S ; the 4 , screw-engines had 6 hoilcr-s. Tlio 
smoko from the furnaces asconded 5 funnels, 100 
feet high hy 0 in diaineter. Setting aside the 
nominal power, all the 8 engines at full force 
wci'o o.stimaled to work up to 11,000 hor-se-iiowcr. 
There were 6 masts, .5 of them iron. TIio vast 
wall-, sided compartments of the hhiii had fauilitie.s 
for conversion into cabins for HOO saloon iiassengers, 
2000 .second-class, 1200 third-elaHH, and 400 olliccr.s 
and orowj or 50()0 might have heeii aeooniuiodated 
in all if emigrants or troo]),s, Tlio height of the 
’tween decks was 13 feet. Such wore the plaits for 
the mighty slii|), wlnoh weio never fully carried 
out in all their detiiihs, owing to uumerou.s altera- 
tions and relitting.s. 

Ihiriiig 1854-.57 tho operations jirocecded at 
Millwall, in sjiito of freipieut and heai’y finaucial 
dillicnltics. 15y November 1857 tho ship had 
advanced to tlie launching' condition ; hut it 
required I’arious attempts, between Novemher 3, 
1857, and January 31, 1858, ami au expenditui-e of 
£60,000, to effoot the lauiielung. JJuriiig 1858 and 
1859 the works continued as fast as the company 
could supply money ; and altogether the vessel wa.s 
estimated to have cost .£732,000. Uncertain how 
far the original intention of a trade to and from 
Aii.stralia could he realised, the directors determined 
on a trial tri)) acro.ss the Atlantic. It was a disaster. 
The ship left the Thames, Septemhor 8, 1850 ; an 
e.xplo.siou of .steam-pipes took place oil' Hastings ; 
seven persons were killed and several ■wounded ; 
and tho voyage ahriiptly came to an end at I’ort- 
laiid. The ship started again on Juno 17, 1860, 
from Southampton, crossed the Atlantic in eleven 
days, and reached New York on the 28th. During 
the remaiudar of ISGO and the greater part of 1801 
•she made many voyages to and fro, including tlio 
conveyance of Foot Guards to Canada, lo, sing money 
hy tho insnffleienoy of the receipts to meet the 
current expen.ses, and constantly requiring repairs. 
For the arrangement and sernoe.s of the ship in 
1865 and 1866 in paying out the Atlantic cable, 
see Atuantic TELisoKArn, In 1867 .she was 


chartered to bring pas.songers from New York to 
riavne in connection witli the Paris InLcvnational 
Evlijbitimi, but Ihe .scheme proved a faihire. 
From 1801) onward.s the (r'rcat Jicintei'it sucoessfnlly 
laid some, of the nmst important telegrapli cahles— 
across the Atlantic, in the IMcditerrimean, Red Sea 
&e. After acting as a coal-hulk at (lilu'altar in 
1884j the gigantic vessel was .sold in London by 
auction for £20,200. Finally, after hai'ing been 
used for a time as a ‘ show ’ sliip, she was sold hy 
auction at Liverpool in Noveudier 1888, to lie 
broken up, the live days’ auction fetcliing £58,000. 

Gl’Oal Fisll iliver, ( 1 ) in Capo Colony, uses in 
the Sneeuwberg lIouiiLains, and, after a gener- 
ally aoutli-casterly course of 230 iiiUe.s, enters the 
Indian Ocean in 33° 25' S. lat. and 27° K. long. ’Tlic 
Midland Railway ■wliieli oouneets Port Eli-nabeth 
and Port Alfred u’ith ICimherlcy .skirts part of tlie 
river ; tlierc is an iron bridge at Cradoclc, and Fish 
lUvcr Station is 207 miles from Port Elizabotli. — 
(2) Groat Fish River, or Raek’.s River, in North 
America, outers au inlet of the Arctic, Ocean in 95° 
W. long., after pa.ssing througli Lake Pelly. Sir 
George Mack (q. v.) traced ils course lo tho ocean. 
Great, Gi’iiiislij’. See Gn[Ar.snv. 

4iJreat Kaiia'tvha (]irououucud K<mm-'wH), an 
allluont of the (.)hio River, i.s culled New River 
in the upper ])arl of its eonrse, and rises intholllne 
Riilge of North Carolina. It has a course of 450 
miles, and is navigable to a fall 30 miles above 
Charleston, and about JOO miles from its moutli. 
Great Marlow. .Seo Majusiw, 

GreatrakeSj V.tLKNTrKU (somotimns called 
Greatofcx and Grcatririrk), the ' touch doctor,’ was 
horn at Ailhne, near Insmore, in County Water- 
ford, 14th February 1028. During the troubles 
of the Uelicllion hi.s mother lied in 1641 to Eng- 
land, and settled in Dovonsliire. From 104D till 
1056 ho .sen'cd a,s an oJIlcur in the Parliament- 
ary army, and from 1656 till tho I’esLuration he 
acted as’ a magistrate in his native place. About 
1661 he liegaii ‘touching’ for tlio king’s evil, in 
ohcdiciice, ho said, to a divine impulse, and ere 
long he touched or ‘stroked’ for ague and for all 
manner of disease, lie was summoned lo the king 
at Whitehall ; mulUtudes Hocked to him, and his 
cures were witnessed and attested hy men so emi- 
nent a.s Robert Roylo, Ralpli Cudwoi'tli, and Henry 
Aloro. This pi'edecossor of Mesmer did not profess 
to be always snoccssful ; but bis claims provoked 
much controversy, and in 1660 he published in his 
own defence his Si'icf Ace.aiiiil of himself and hi.s 
cures. He Bcem.s to liai'o died in 1682. 

Great Salt Lake, in Utah, stretche.s along the 
western base of the Walisatoh Mountains, about 
4200 feet above tho sea, forming a principal drain- 
age centre of the Great Ilasin ( q. v. ). Well-marked 
slrorc-Uues on the mountains around, I'eaching 100(1 
feet liiglier than the present level, sliow that the 
lake liad formerly a vastly greater c.xteiit; this 
prchi.'jtoric sea has been imined Lake Moimeville. 
IJreal Salt J.ake is over 80 miles long and from 
‘20 to 3‘2 broad, but for the most jiart exceedingly 
.shallow. It contains several i.slaud.s, lire largest, 
Antelope Island, about 18 miles long. Ils tribu- 
taries arc the Bear', Ogden, .Iordan, and ^Pober, the 
Jordan bringing tlie fresh 'waters of Lake Utah; 
hut Great Ealt Lake has no outlet save evaporation, 
and its clear water consequently holds at all time,s 
a considerable quantity ol saline matter in solutimr; 
in 1850 the proportion iva-s 22'4 per cent., in 1869 
it was only 14 '8. Between these dates the airirual 
trilnite exceeded the evaporation, aird the area of 
the lake increased from 1700 to 2300 sq. nr. ; move 
recently, it has again been slowly recoding, 
.Several species of insects and a brino-shrimp have 
been found in its waters, hut no ilshes ; large llock.s 
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of water-fowls fi'er|uent the shores. The rn'.st iircn- 
tion of Great Salt Lake was by the Fi'anoiscan 
fi-iar Escalante in 1776, but it wa.s first exirloi-ed and 
described in lS-t3 by Fronroiit; for the valne of 
Baron La Iloiitan's fables, see H. II. Bancroft's 
Utah (San Francisco, 1889). A thorough .survey 
was made in 1849-50 hy Captain Howard Stans- 
bnry, U.S.A. See Salt L.uce City, and Utah. 

Great Seal of Eni^land. See Seal. 

Great Slave Lake. Jies in the Canadian Nortli- 
wo.st Territory ( 82° N. lat. ). It.s greatest length is 
about 300 miles, and its greatest breadth oO inile.s. 
By the Slave Biver it receives the sm-plus watens 
of Lake Ath.abasca ; and it discharges hy the 
Mackenzie Hirer into the Arctic Geean. See 
Athahasc.l 

Great Wall of Gliiiia. See China, Vol. 
III. p. IS, 5. 

Greaves. See Ahmouh. 

GrcI)C [PmlicenK), a genus of diving hinls 
( P.Ygopodes), usually fi-equenting river.s and fresh- 
water lakes, and visiting the .sea only nvhen 
niigi'ating or in winter. Tlie foot of the grebe is 
In-nad and flattened ; the toe.s lohed and healing 
separate membranes united only at the base ; the 
wings are .short and rounded ; and there i.s virtual l.v' . 
no tail. The log.s are placed .so far hack that the 
bird stands erect like the penguins. Its move- ' 
ments on land are ungainly in the o.'ctiome, hut it | 
swims gracefully, and is the mo.st e.vpert of diver.s, 
not u.sing its wings, hut propelling itself on its ' 
downward career solely by the aid of its paddle- ' 
like feet. The grebe seldom leave.s the water, and 
can even swim under the surface for a considerable 
slistance, tiireadiug its way ivitli wonderful e.xport- 
ness among the stalks and leaves of aipiatic plants. 

A lloaling ne.st is built of leaves and twigs and 
moored to reeds or grasses. Tlio eggs are covered 
with a chalky incrustatiou, and are so wide in the 
middle as to look almost hiconioal. The inothor- 
hird, before leaving the nest, soratclies the weeds 
over them with her feet, so that the whole looks 
like a tangled mass of nihhish. She is careful of 
her young, carrying tliom on lier liack, and even 
diving with one under her wing. The grebe feeds 
chiefly on crustaceans, frogs, and small fishe.s, 
partly, however, on vegetable food. The plumage 
varies at diirerent seasons. 

The Great Crested Grebe (P. evistatus] is found 



Great Crested Grebe [Podiceps crislatiis) and Hest, 


all the year round on inland lakes in England 
and Ireland, more rarely in Scotland, and at the 
sea-eoast in winter wlicn driven by frost from 
the lakes. The adult male is 22 inches in length, 
and is very conspienous in flying because of the 
glossy whiteness of tlie plumage on the veutoal 


surface; the female is smaller and has a less 
developed ciest. The he&t-known British sjjecies 
is tlie Little Grelie or Daholiick (P. fluvmtilin), 
one of our most beautiful river-hirds, uhich is 
widely distributed throughout England and Ire- 
land, and is also found in Scotland, wheie it breeds 
at an elevation of 2000 feet. In summer the head, 
neck, and upper parts are dark livown, the under 
parts grayish-wliite ; in winter tlie colours are 
jialer. Gould desciihes the young dabchick.s as 
having ‘ delicate rcise-colmned hills, harlenuin-like 
markings, and ro.sy-white apions.’ The adult bird 
only reaches a length of 9 to tO inches. The Red- 
necked Grebe (P. griackjma] and the , Slavonian nr 
Horned Grebe {i'. ciun'tiis) visit our shores in 
aiitiiiim ami winter, and the Black-necked or Eared 
Grebe (R. m'fjricoHii,) in spring and summer. An 
allied genius, Podilymlms, conpaising two species, 
i.s conlined to Nnith and South America. The 
grebes are mucli .sought after for Iheir plumage, 
hilt their shyue.s.s and their gieat agility m diniig 
and swimming under water render tliem extremely 
difficult to shoot. So easily alarmed are they that 
Mr Itiiskin, in his somewhat revolutionary tieat- 
ment of ornithological nomenclature, proposed to 
lename the genus Trepida. The skin of the grebes 
is made into imifl’s or cut into strips for triminiiig,s, 
the heaiitifiil, satiny plumage on tlie lower parts of 
the body of the Great Giusted Grebe being in par- 
ticular recpiest for tlieso pnipo.ses. See Howard 
Samider.s, Manned of Brituh Birda : and Ruskin, 
Lox'c'n Mninic. 

Grecian Architecture. See Gheek Archi- 
tecture. 

Greece is the ea.steramo.st of the tlirec penin- 
sulas projected southwards hy Europe into the 
Meiliterraiican ; ami being for llie mo'-t part lime- 
.stone, is a contiiuialiuu of the great mountain- 
system which stietehcs from Spain to Syria, 
encloses the basin of the hfediterraneau with ]iie- 
cipitoiis edges, and shuts oil the three peninsulas 
from the continent. In no other country has the 
geography more inllucnced the history than in 
Greece ; and the tendencies of this iniluenoe are 
e.xpressed on tlie one hand in Windsworlh’s lines ; 

Tw(i Voices nrc there ; one is of the Sen, 

One ol tlie Jloinitnins ; cncli n mighty voice : 

In both from nge to ngc thou didst rejoice, 

TJicy wore thy clioscn niiisio. Liberty I 

and on the other in Hegel's dictum : ‘ JSIountaius 
alone divide, seas unite,’ Tims, as the west coast 
of Greece is nioimtainous and liarhourles.s, wliilst 
tlie east is full of hays, gulfs, and havens, Gieece 
turned her hack on Italy, and was hroiight into 
intimate communication with Asia hlinor. Tlie 
easternmost of the three basins into rvliich the 
Mediterranean is divided became a Greek lake. 
The greatest factor in Greek unity ivas the jEgean 
Rea, for it united the Gieeks of the mother-country 
with tiie Greeks of the isles and of the coast of Asia 
Minor. At the same time, as the coast is the first 
part of a new country to become civilised, and 
Greece has relatively a longer coast-line than any 
other country in Europe, Just as Europe has more 
coast than any other quarter of the globe, the 
history of European civihsiitiou hogms witli Greece. 
On the other hand, the spirit of liberty, which 
nerved the Greeks to re.sist the Persians, and so save 
the civilisation of the world, was due to the moun- 
tains of Greece ; hut the divisions between the 
Greeks them&elvo.s were also due to the mountain, s, 
which divided the land into cantons incapable of 
effectual eomhination against the Macedonian 
invader who conquered them all. 

Let us then begin with the mountains, and, so 
to speak, 'articulate the skeleton of Greece. The 
range which in the north cuts off the peninsula from 
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the ooiitiiioiit of Em ope ih an extension of the Bal- 
kans. Fioin it run chains from north to soutli, or 
rather from north-noith-rve.st to south-south-east, 
■\vhioh form the skeleton of (Ireeoe. The most im- 
portant ofthe.se is the range which forms the hack- 
hone of the country, .seiiarating first Illyiia on tlie 
■west fiom Macedonia on the east, and then Epirus 
on the west from Thessaly on the east. Thus the 
western boundary of Thessaly is formed hy Pindus 
(7111 feet), the’ main offshoot of the Balkans. 
The eastern h{)undary is also niarlvod not only 
hy the .sea, hut hy im])ortant mountains derived 
from the Balkan system. The.se are Olympus (97o0 
feet), 0.ssa, Mavrovuni, and Polion. Betiiniing to 
Piiulns, we find that its tendency to the east becomes 
now moio pronounced, anil a branch of it, under 
the name of Othrys, starling from the mighty 
Tymplire.stus (mod. Yduchi, 7(10(1 feet), forms the 
south houiidary of Thes.saly. It tlien is continued 
ill tlio celelirated moimtain.s Parnassus (8036 feet) 
and Helicon, forms the laud of Attica, and reappears 
as the islands of Ceos, Cythnos, Heiipho.s, and Siph- 
nos. The .subsequent course of that hraiich of the 
Balkans whicli we have niuiiLioned asm.ukingin 
part the eastern hoiindary of Thessaly is equally 
interostirig, for it foim.s llr.st the island of Euhcca, 
and then the isles of Andro.s, Tunos, Mycoiins, 
Naxos, and Amorgos. Thu Pelopoiineso, ‘ the 
island of Pelops,' or hy its modern name the Moiea, 
is oonneeted u’ith nortliarn Oreoeo merely hy the 
nauniv istlimus of t'orintli, and is separated from it 
hy tlio long if narrow Oulf of Omliith on the west 
and the Saronic Oiilf on the cast. The commercial 
supremacy of ancient Corinth, standing as it did on 
‘ two liright havens,’ and on the road from Pelopon- 
iiese to the mainland, was due to its position ; and 
we need only add, in further e.xplanation, that all 
the great trade routes from the Ural Mountains, 
the Black Sea, and Asia Minor to Sicily, Mar.scillo.s, 
and tlio AVest converged at Corinth. 

The Peloponnose has a inouiitain-sy.stem which 
is derived, like the others of Greece, from tlie 
Balkams, runs parallel to and west of I’indn.s, and 
show.s itself in the Acroeoraiiiiian Mountains and 
ill Araoyiithiis, Eiom the central grou)) of 
moniitiuns ivhich surround Arcadia, and are 
highc.st oil its iiortli frontiers hotwocii Arcadia and 
Aolia'a— e.g, Cylleno (Z/rict), Aroania (Gholmos, 
7721 feet), and Erymanthiis {O/oinin ) — run two 
important chains, in the same iiorth-norUi-wost 
to siinth-sonth-east diiectioii whicli wo observed 
in the Pindus. Of those, the weslornmost is the 
Taygetiis {JTuyios Elian, 7901 feet), the highest 
peak in the Polopounese, which, after dividing 
Laconia on the east from Mossenia on the west, 
enda in the promontory of Tienarnm ; while 
the eastern one separates Arcadia from Argolis, 
runs down Laconia under the name of Pariion 
(Mcihuo), and makes its last appearance as the 
island of Cythera. And lieie we may complete our 
account of the isles of Gioecc by adding that the 
Ionian Isles, Coicyra, Ccplinllonia, Lencas, and 
Zaoyntlnis, off the west coast, follow the same 
nortli-nortli-iveat to aoiitli-soutli-east direction as 
the nionntain-ohains of the Pelnjionneso ami the 
mainland. 

The rivers of Greece are iiiiiniportaiit. They How 
generally, both in the Polopomiese and the main- 
land, south or west. In the latter the lour princi- 
pal rivers have their source on Mount Lakmon, 
the starting-point of Pindus, and How, the Aoos 
(Viosa) into the Adriatic, the Acholoiis (Aspropo- 
tamos) to the Gulf of Patrip, the Peiieiis (Salum- 
h'ias) and Ilaliacmon into tlie Tlicnnaie Gulf, 
The principal rivers of the Peloponnese lise near 
the north of Taygetiis : the Alpheus (Rvphia) 
flows we.st, the Eurotas south. 

People.— The ancient Greeks were a branch 


of that family M'hich includes most European 
peoples, and also the Peisians and the Hindus, and 
is variously called Indo-Germanic, Indo-European 
and Aryan, The Indo-Europe.an family is not an 
ethnological division of tho hiinian lace, hut a 
linguistic : the ianguages .spoken hy tlie vaiious 
Indo-Europeans aie descended fiom one and the 
same original language (now lost), hut tho peoples 
who speak it, indeed tlie people who spoke the 
oiiginal language, need not necessaiily, though 
they may quite po.ssihly, he all of tho same 
descent, for one nation may, directly or indirectly, 
compel another to adopt its language. Whether 
tho oiiginal Indo-Enro]ican homo was in Europe or 
in Asia is a matter still in disjuito. What is less 
open to doubt is tliat it u as from the iioith that the 
Greeks entered Greece, and that they were nomad 
tribes depending for .siihsistenee mainly on their 
Hocks, though they knew hoM’ in extremity to culti- 
vate the ground iii a jirimitiic fashion. Metals 
they wore haidly acijuaiiitod witli; they were .still 
ill the Htouc Ago. As they moved southwards in 
sejiarate trilies, the foremost tribes weie impelled 
forward hy tho picssiire of those hehind ; and even 
when the whole of the peninsula had been fur some 
time filled and fnll.y occn|iied, a fiesli wave of im- 
migrants might wash over the whole oonutry, 
disturbing ei'erything. Such a wave ivas the 
‘ lietnrn of tho Heraclidiu,’ oi' tho ‘Hoiiaii In- 
vasion.’ 'I’lio resnll was to drii'o emigrants on to 
and over tho isles of Greece to jihuit Greek cities 
and Greek cnltiiro on tho coasts of AsiaMinor. At 
later limes Sicily, tho Black Sea, Libya, &.c. were 
dotted with Greek colonies j and wherever Greeks 
were, there, to tho Greek mind, was Hollas, wliioh 
is thus an ethnological rather tlian a territorial 
term. As for the iiamo of tho Gieeks, they called 
thoniaelvos Hellenes, a dosignatiim the origin of 
wliich is still unknown j tho inhabitant, s of Italy 
called them Qrceci; the Orientals, lonians; while 
in Honior they are called Dunticnis and Adiwans, 

The modern Greeks are hy no moans pnro-hrecl 
descendants of the ancient Greeks. Indeed, it has 
been maintained hy Eallmerayei that from the 7th 
century a.d. there have been no pure Greeks in the 
countiy, Imt only Slavs. It i.s, however, jiretty 
certain that the H million of modern inhabitants 
are descendants of the three races that occupied the 
soil at the time of the Homan Conquest — viz. 
Greeks, Thracians (mod. AVallaohians), and Illy- 
rians (Albanians). 

Language. — 'J’hc Indo-Euroiiean family of speech 
inclndes, in addition to (Ireek, tho following 
hranchos : Hindn-Persiau, Armenian, Albanian, 
Italian, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sla\'o-Baltic. Of 
those that with which Crook was .suppo.sed to 
have the most allinitioH was tho other clas.sical 
language, Latin ; and the two peoples were accord- 
ingly bujiposed to have dwelt togotlier after leaving 
the original home, and to have .iointly gone through 
a Gricco-Italiau period. H’his view, however, is 
exposed to many difficulties ; the inllection.s of the 
Latin verb are more elo.soly connected 114111 Celtic ; 
the syntax of Gicek hoars more rcsomhlance to that 
ofSan.skrit; and wliilc the vocalmlary of Latin is 
more closely hound up with that of the Teutonic 
langnages. the Greek coinoidos more frequently 
with the Ilindu-Persian, Tho dialects into whicli 
the ancient langiiage was divided may he grouped 
as follows ; (1) Ionic and Attic ; (2) Dorian (cover- 
ing the Peloponnese and its colonies); (3) the 
North-western dialects (tlio.se of Phoeis, Locris, 
rEtolia, Acarnania, and Epirns) ; (4) /Boliaii 
(Lesbos, North Thessaly, Bceotia) ; (6) Elis; (6) 
Arcadian and Cyprian ; (7) Pamiiliylian. 

The ancient tlialccls oontiiiuod to he spoken at 
anyrato till the lime of Tatiaii (nn'ti. Grcao, 171) — 
i.e. the end of tlie 2d century A.n. By 263 A.D., 
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l)o^^evel■, a& aj)ped,i.s fiom a lettei of the Empeior 
Julian, and an anecdote told a few yeais latei of 
L'lujbOhtoiu, the emnnion people were hcguiniug to 
ha\e a difflciilty in undeibtandiug ancient Gieelv. 
Iiillections then begun to disappeai, foieign woids 
to dehabo the vocabiilaiy, tlie quantity of syllables 
to be dibiegaidecl, Gieek words to be mutilated in 
form and olianged in meaning None of these 
tendencies 11 eie new ; thej may bo detected fioni 
tlie beginning of the life of the language, even in 
Homei. Noi aie they peculiar to Gieek, But the 
conditions weie favouiable to their development as 
they never had been before, and laiely have been 
elsewhere. Foremost amongst these developing 
conditions iiiusL bo placed the fact that for cen- 
turies the language was not a nation's oigan of 
speech, nor the expiession of a national life. At- 
tempts aie being made at the present day to leieit 
to the use of ancient Greek, ‘correct’ Greek (ij 
KaOapsOooffa or veoiKKiivLKri 01 foi liteiaiy 

puiposes; but the spoken language (oij/uioijj or 
Xudaia) is too far decomposed to admit of a success- 
ful infusion of ancient foiins, and not suilieiently 
adiunced to throw off all eoiineotion with the 
ancient tongue. 

Aiiuaiit 2iclu/to>i. — That the Gieeks iroisbipped 
many gods, and those made in the image of man, 
needs not to be demonstrated. Let it be gianted also 
for the puiposes of this aitiele that religion is not the 
same thing as Mysteiies ( q v ), oi Mj thology (q.v. 
also), and that tlie leadei may bo lefeiied to the 
special articles on the vaiious Gieek gods foi then 
lespective attiibutes and legends The question at 
once arises : In wliat sense of the woid could the 
Gieeks have a religion ? Tlieii mythology taugdit 
them that the gods were deceitful and appioveu of 
deceit (Athene), weie eowaidly, even the god of 
wai (Ales), weie guilty of cannibalistic infanticide 
(Cioiios), incest (Cionos and Rhea, Zeus and Heia), 
bestial aniouia (Zeus), and what was tantamount 
amongst imiiioitals to pauicide (Uiaiios, Ctoiios,and 
Zeus). And though Greeks did not spend aU their 
days listening to these repulsive stones, they did 
every day peifoiiu anumbei of lites and ceremonies 
which weie piieiile, uiimeanhig, and absuid ; while 
they showed the opinion they held of then gods by 
the faith which they had that they could buy theii 
favour or buy off theii disfavour by offeiiiigs. Nor 
can it be alleged that this is oui waj , not tfieiis, of 
legaidiiig theii myths and cults Fiom the tune 
of Xenophanes to that of Euiipides philosophers 
and poets did not weary of denouncing the immor- 
ality and bestiality of these myths. Plato pro- 
tested that the cuneiit theory of ofieimgs and 
saoiifice made religion a variety of higgling in the 
celestial market, a soit of political economy of the 
spiiitual world. Aiistophanes and tlie comedians 
of the old school could place a god in propria per- 
sona upon the stage to be deiided for his cowaidice, 
braggadocio, and gluttony. Under these eiiciim- 
stances, then, what sort of religion was it that tlie 
Greeks could have '/ 

In the first place, whethei it was that Zeus con- 
tiolled the other gods, or that he as well as tliey 
was guided by fate or destiny or necessity, the 
univeise was, the Greeks believed as well as w'e, 
ruled for some good end. In other words, they had 
faith; and— w'Tiich enlists our symjiathies-k-that 
faith was tried. They were not slow to observe 
that, though the good do often prosper and the 
wicked sutler in this world, the rule is far from 
absolute ; and we find, e.g. in Theogiiia arid Solon, 
that they could not reconcile tliks with their faith, 
but for all that they did not cease to believe. 
Again, wdiatever faith they put in tire efficacy of 
sacrifice and rites and eeiemonies, they also be- 
lieved that a good life W'as that which was most 
acceptable in the sight of the gods. They certainly 
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believed that w long-doing pio\ oked the displeasure 
of heaven, and rEscliylus was led to discover that 
the sms of the father were visited on the children, 
while to Herodotus and the Gieeks generally their 
gods seemed jealous gods. If it be asked how all 
this could be reconciled with a belief in their 
revolting myths, there are various answers: what 
was light for the gods might be not right for men, 
just as the schoolboy has no doubt that it is right 
for Iris father but not right for himself to smoke, 
sit up late, or the like; or the injtlis might be 
the invention of misguiding or misguided poets, or 
might iiieau soniethmg and were not to be inter- 
preted literally. 

Nest, as to then conception of a future wmrld. 
In the earliest ( Honieiic) times it could scarcely have 
been a potent leligrous factor ; it is almost pirielj 
mythological. If a wrong doer like Sisyjihus or 
Tantalus is punished in Hades, iiierit can hardly 
be said to be rewarded ■ the ghost of Oirorr cori- 
tinues, like tire Red man's sjiirit, to go huritrng, 
but Achilles thinks the mealiest life on earth pie 
feiable to being king of the shades below. But in 
course of time, when it became impossible to be- 
lieve that the good weie always lewauled and the 
bad pmnished in this world, and when even the 
theory that the sins of the father aie visited on the 
children was foirnd an irradequate e.vplaiiation of 
the siiiteiings of the innocent, the beliefiii a system 
of future punishmenta arid rewards giew in strength, 
arid in Plato s time {liejo 330 I), and 363) was 
liimly held by the average lespectable Greek. 
On the whole then it seems probable that iri Greece 
myth did not kill leligion, and that it was not 
myth but religion which dominated the nioiality of 
Gieece, as it also dondnated Greek art, especially 
sculpture. 

The Greeks, theiefoie, were not without religion. 
How then did it diller froiir modern systems ‘i The 
more educated Gieeks were, in many cases, mono 
theists, Zeus being suineme, and the other gods his 
angels ; and the concejition of the paternal love of 
God was not strange to them. The essential dilier- 
eiiee is that the Gieeks were not tauglit their 
icligioii by authority, whethei of levelation, the 
state, or a piiesthood. They had no revealed book 
(Hoiiiei and Hesiod fixed the tlieogony indeed, but 
not the leligion ) ; they had no priests having authoi - 
ity, and as long as a Greek peifoiiiied the rites 
piesciibiHl by the state he might iiiteipiet them as 
be jileased. Tims, tliongli on the one hand there 
was nothing to prevent a man becoming a jriactical 
monotheist, on the other, for want of organisation 
and authority, the many elements of good there 
weie ill the leligion of the Greeks doubtless acted 
less pioteutly than they might have acted. Let us 
lemembci, hovvevei, that had any dogmas been 
enforced, they iiiight have been tire wiong ones. 
Filially, it is in haiiiiony vvith the Greek ohaiactei 
geneially that in Gieece there was no devil. 

In modern Gieece the chuich is the Orthodox 
Greek Church, which is ‘endowed’ in that bishops 
and aichbishoirs aie paid by the state (the infeiior 
cleigy, hovv’evei, by voluntarj' fees), and is ‘ estab- 
lished’ in that the aiehbishops and bishops are 
nominated by the king, as is the Synod of Five 
which is anpienie in the ehuich ; and that, except 
ill jruiely spiiitual matters, the synod is dependent 
on the government. 

History . — The eailiest fact in the history of 
Gieece of which vve can feel certain is the Dorian 
invasion, or as the mythical version of this un- 
doubtedly histoiic fact terms it, ‘the return of the 
Heraclidte.’ Its date can of course only be ap- 
proximately conjectured, but we inajr take it that 
the changes in the ethnological map occasioned by 
the Doiian invasion took about a coujile of cen- 
turies to effect, and were completed about 1000 B.C. 
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Tlie Iloiiierio poems lelate events which the aitthor 
or autliors supposed to he prior to the Dorian in- 
vasion ; luit the supposed facts belong pruhahly to 
the domain of myth, and the poems tliomselves 
were certainly coniposed after the Dorian iuvabioii. 
Whether the remains discovered by Schlieinann at 
Troy, Mycence, and Tiryns date from before or 
after the invasion is still a moot point. The 
balance of opinion is in favour of the eailior period, 
on the ground that nothing but such a jioliticai 
cataclysm as the invasion oonld sweep away so 
completely the very memory of the dynastie.s wliich 
erected the marvellous monuments that remain to 
us. But even if the earlier date he assigned to 
these remains we are still in complete ignorance a.s 
to the name and even the race of which they are 
the sole memorials. It was once the fashion to 
call everything dating from before the Dorian 
invasion Polaagic, and imagine that thereby all wa.s 
explained. The Pelasgi were a mysterioiLs people 
about whom nothing was known, and conjeetures 
were most divergent. Veiy frequently they wore 
identiiied with the common ancestors of the Greeks 
and Italians. But a Grieco-Italian period and 
people are now on the way to being di.screditcd ; 
and the Pelasgi, if we cunlina ourselves to facts, 
were an insignificant tribe of Greeks. Finally, wo 
may dismiss the perioil antecedent to the Dorian 
invasion by noting that in it the IMiouiicians were 
believed to have Jargcly inlluenecd Greek culture ; 
but the extent of their inlhianec is now universally 
adinitted to ha\’o been e.xaggerated, and it is a 
question whether it must nut be referred wholly 
to n later period. 

Of the Dorian invasion it.self, what wo know is 
that the tribe wbicli had <)ceui)ied Epirus moved 
into the valley of the Peneus, and were henceforth 
known as Thessalians ; that probably in oou- 
sequenoe of this the Arincans, who had occupied 
Tliessaly, weie forced forward into the basin of the 
Copais, where tliey are known to history os the 
Bcootians ; while from Doris hands of warriors 
kept crossing the C'orinthiiui Gulf, finding their 
way across Arcadia to the south and east of the 
Peloponncse, and there forniing Dorian settlemoiiK 
PosMrbl,Y to the same period wu may assign the 
occupation of Elis by the rUtolians. Attica lying 
out of the direct line of impact, udiicli was fron'i 
north to south, was unalleotod by these inoveuicnls, 
except that fugitive families, o.speciiiliy of the same 
Ionic race as tlio inhabitants of Attica, took refuge 
there. On the other hand, it is to this moveinout 
that tlie Doriiyi state, Sparta, whioli was to bo tlie 
great and victorious rival of Athens, owed its 
origin, and indeed we may say its subsequent great- 
ness. The constitution and the peculiar mstilutions 
which made the Spartans a nation of soldiers arc 
indeed referred, rather by myth than tradition, 
to a great legislator, Lycurgu’s. But they are in 
truth partly Indo-European customs preserved 
more faithfully by Sparta than by other Greeks, 
and still move the outcome of tho perpietual struggle 
for existence which for gcnoralions was waged by 
the liandfiil of S[iartiuis against tho large nrttnher.s 
of the native inhabitarrts. The Doriarrs settled far 
Sparta were indeed hat a garrison in the beginning ; 
and, to the end, their national life was that of the 
canrp. Amongst tho other coirsenuences of tho 
Doi'iair invasion tliat which most calls for notice is 
that in tiro various districts affected by it the 
original inhabitants were reduced to slavery ; some 
being like tlie Helots in Sparta, serfs attached to 
the soil and belonging to the state rather than to 
any individnal _ orvner, others like the Poriocci, in 
Sparta, enjoying personal freedom, local self- 
govoninrent thougli not political rights ; and both 
being very different from the boirglit slaves (fre- 
quently or mostly foreign ) who formed the founda- 


tion on wliich Atlieiiian civilisation, for instance 
was based. ‘ 

The eliects of the Dorian invasion, however, weie 
not eoiiiined to Greece proper ; amongst them' must 
be included the e.xpaiision of Hellas in tlieuider 
sense of tho word, mid tho colonisation of the 
coasts of Asia Minor. Not all the orighial in- 
habitants of the districts iin'aded remained to lie 
enslaved : many fled over sens, the vEoliaiis to 
found the Hfolian cities, the loiiians to plant the 
Ionic colonies south of the HColiaii, wiiile tlie 
Dorians found their way liy Crete to tiie sliores 
south of the Ionic eolaiiics. Of the law that 
colonies arc more rapid in tlieir der’elo]iiiieut than 
the mother-country, the most conspieiuius exaiiijile 
is afforded by the Greedc colonies in Asia llinor. 
The seeds of litoiiitnre, ait, and philosophy were 
all sown and first nurtured in the colonies, thoru'h 
to come to maturity it was in many oases necessary 
that they shonhl he transplanted to the inotlier- 
coiiiitry. In political life and constitutional his- 
tory the stages through which Oreece proper went 
were anticipated in Hie colonies ; the change by 
which nioiiarcliy was .set aside by aristocracy did 
indeed iierliaps take iilace about the same time at 
lioiiie and in the cohiiiies — we have little evidence 
liow it took place anywhere — hut the change by 
which arislocratical govuriiiiieiiL was overthrown 
and (leimicracy u.stiihlisliod w'as iiicoiiiparably iiioie 
rapid in Hie colonies. A colony is not tlie place in 
which privilege lluiirislies ; tradition is less potent 
and individual eiieigy more certain of its reward 
than at home. It was in tho colonics, tlie western 
not the eastern, that the custom which pioceded 
law was first reducerl to writing, and the sole right 
of expounding it witlidiawn fuim Hie privileged 
ckosscs. It was in (ho colonies also Diat tyranny 
was first invented. A Greek tyrant was nsiially 
an aristocrati who, under the pretence of relieving 
the niiscry of the people, acquired a power which he 
used for crashing his own class and the people alike 
beneath his ow'ii illegal, personal, and viuleiit sway, 
As he acquired liis power by force, so by force lie 
maiutainud it, and so by fo'ice ho lost it, goiierally 
in a ver.y brief time ; tliongh we must not forget 
that Hyraciise under tlie tyrant dele defeated the 
Carthaginian power, and under his snccossor, the 
uiagaifieeiit Iliero, almost made Sicily one state. 

Tlie rapid, indeed tlie preiiiatnre, development of 
the Greek cities in Asia IMiiior is teslilied to by 
nothing more clearly than by the huge muiiher of 
coloiiicb which they, themselves colonies, founded. 
The setUemeiits on the Black So.a— -c.g. Sinope, 
Trapezus, Cyziens — were their creation, as were 
tliose in the remotest w'cst— e.g. Marseilles. Many 
colonies, liowei'cr, were founded direct from home ; 
tho cooalH of Macedonia ami Thrace wore colonised 
from Enbma, and it was tho Chaleidiaus of Eubtea 
wlio led tlie way in the coloiiisatiou of tho west— 
e.g. ill Italjq Cyme and llhegium ; in Sicily, 
Naxos. A notable niotlier of colonics too was 
Corinth: Corcyra, Lencas, Anaotoriiiiii, Auibracia, 
Apollonia, and Byraense were all .sprung from Cor- 
inth, and tlieniseivos in tlieir turn sent out cokiuies. 
Thus all three of Hie basins of wliicli the Mediter- 
ranean consists jiassed out of the hand.s of the 
Plio'iiicians, wlio iiail hitherto iiionoiioli.sed them, 
into the liauds of tlie Greeks, as a rule with- 
out bloodslied, for the Plia'iiiciaiis were traders 
and loved not iiglitiiig. But o\'untually tho Car- 
thaginian, s made a stand, ami in 532 is.c., hi 
alliance witli tho Etnuscaiis, defeated the Greeks 
off Goreioa, and secured the safety of their )iaa- 
seasions in Africa and of tlie lew towns left 
them in Sicily, Great, however, as wa.s the ex- 
pansion of I-Iellas and her ooloiiies, no Greek state 
ever possessed a colonial empire ; the colonies 
could not and would not bo governed from home. 
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The difficulties of coininunicatioii and tlie Gieek 
love of autonomy secured the independence of the 
colonies as far as the mother-states were concerned, 
ljut not as against neighbouring and foreign powers. 
Tliu.s, the ^Isiatio Greeks fell an easy prey, liist 
to tlie Lydian monarch Crmsus ( otiO), and then to 
tile Persian Cyrus, the conqueror of C'l a'sus ( oiG ). 
And thus the Persian empire was brought into the 
necessity of ab.sorbing or endeavouring to absorb 
Greece in the same way as the Roman empire 
was compelled to annex Britain ; in the one case 
Biitain, in the other Greece, ottered a refuge and a 
point iVappui to fugitives and instigatom to revolt. 
In the one case Gaul, in the other the Asiatic 
colonies, woulil never cease .struggling for inde- 
pendence as long as their kinsfolk across the sea 
were free. AVhat the course of events rvas which 
raised up in Greece a power competent to repel the 
Hood of barbarism which threatened to extinguish 
the art, literatuie, and philosophy of Greece, and 
therefore of the world, we must now brielly state. 

The weakness of Greece in the face of an invader 
was that although the Greeks were no longer 
nomads but had reached the stage of city life, and 
although the bond of blood and kinship was being 
displaced by the tie of neighbourhood and ter- 
ritorial organisation, the numerou.s communities 
were subject to no central government. The .state 
of things in Greece may be compared — reasonably, 
for it bad its origin in similar circum.stances— with 
that in England at the time of the so-called Hep- 
tarchy, except that tlieie were many moie than seven 
independent states in Greece, and scarcely any of 
them were as large as even a small English sliire. 
Most of them wore cities with hut three or four 
miles of territory j only two succeeded in reaching 
the size of an English countj'. Tho.se two were 
the greatest name.s in Greece, Attiea and Sparta. 
By what process of coalesoenco (or synoikismos, as 
it is called) the various village-communities of 
Attica became united with Athens for the seat 
of government we know not. Nor can we do more 
here than say that before the Persian war,s Attica 
had passed through several social and political and 
politico-economical crises ; Sohm's reforms remedied 
the latter, but his political measures did not pre- 
vent the institution of a tyranny, that of Pisi- 
stratus and his sons. The tyrants, however, were 
expelled, and the democracy of Athens placed on 
the path which it was to follow by Clisthenes. 

Meanwhile in the Pelopoiiue.se Sparta was obtain- 
ing that position of suin'cmaey which subsequently 
enabled the Greeks to otter resistance to the Persians 
with some show of unity. Not only did Laconia 
stand to Sparta somewhat in the same relation as 
Attica to Athens, hut Sparta conquered the neigh- 
bouring territory of Messenia ( after two desperate 
wars), and deprived Argos, hitherto the leading 
state in the Peloponiiese, of the district between 
Parnon and the sea, and of Cytlieva. Here, how- 
ever, Sparta’s career of conquest and annexation 
was arrested by the sturdy and aucce.ssful resistance 
•of the small city of Tegea ; and henceforth Sparta’s 
policy was confederation, not annexation. The 
league of states which had followed Argos was 
broken up ; E])idanrus, Plilius, Troezene, Hermione, 
and even /Egina went over to Sparta. Elis bad 
become bound by commnnity of interest to Sparta in 
the Massenian wars ; and Tegea and Arcadia having 
re,sisted anue.xation, submitted to confederation. 
Thus, in the Peloponiiese at least, Sparta was 
the undoubted leader of the Greeks ; and, outside 
the Pelopoiiuose, Athens promptly set the example 
of acknowledging Sparta to be the proper leader of 
all Greece against the Persians. But in 490 B.C., 
when Datis and Artapliernes, at the coniiimnd of 
Darius, led the first Persian expedition against 
Greece, it was Athens alone that withstood them. 


and siiigie-lianded ivon the glorious victory of 
Marathon, thanks to the genius of Miltiades and 
the valour of her .soii.s. For a time the danger of 
inva-sioii was averted, but only for a time. If, 
however, Xerxes, the successor of Darius, ai'ailed 
himself of the interval for enormous preparations, 
Athens, also under the keen-sighted guidance of a 
great state-siiian, Theiiiistocles, was also preparing 
that navy which was to deal the final, fatal blow at 
Xer.xes. The number of that monarch's troops we 
have no means of estimating ; we may safely say it 
was the greatest army that ever took the field. 
The Greeks’ first line of defence— the pass of Tempe 
— was given up because it could he turned. The 
second — Thciiuopyhc and Aiiemishim — ivas turned, 
and the faiimiis band of Spartans were sacilliced by 
the hesitation and procrastination of the Spartaii 
government. Then the Persians ravaged Attica 
and destroyed Atlicns, but not the Athenians. They 
had lied to the iieigliliouriiig island of Salaiiiis, and 
there they defeated, thanks to Theiiiistocles, the 
Persian fleet, and sent the Peisiari moiiaich lioiiie in 
flight (480 li.c.). Then, indeed, the Spartans made 
up their minds to join the Athenians in attacking 
the Persian commander who had been left heliiiid 
in Greece with a large force. AVith hi.s defeat at 
Platma (479 D.c.) and tlie victorious attack made 
by the Greek fleet on the enemy in his own 
wateis at Mycale (479 B.C.) the Persian wais came 
to an end, and the seeds of a far inoie fatal 
stuigglc, because internecine, weie sown. That 
struggle was between Athens and Sparta. 

The position of undisputed leadership which 
Sparta had enjoyed at the beginning of the Persian 
wars slie had lost before the entl of them. For this 
the main reason must he admitted to bo that 
Sjiarta acted with disgiaceful scllislincss, Athens 
with glorious self-sacriiioe, throughout. When, 
therefore, the Greeks of the islands formed a league 
— the Confederation of Delos — for defence against 
the Persians, it is not sm-piising that the foremost 
jdacein it was accorded to AtJjciis. In course of 
time many niemhers of the league preferred, to pay 
immetary' contiibiitioiis lathcr than supply ships 
and iiioii ; Athens on the contrary was ever eager 
to provide hotli men and ships. Thus Athens came 
to have the pmver of the sword — and therefore of 
the purse — in the confederation, which now ivas 
practically constituted not of allies hut subjects. 
Not content with the command of the sea she thus 
acquired, Athens by a series of victories and under 
the guidance of Pericles attained a position of 
comiiiaiiding inttuenoe in continental Greece, 
which, however, only endured from 456 to 445. In 
spite, however, of the loss of influence occasioned 
to Athens by her defeat at Coronea (447), and in 
spite of the Thirty Yeais’ Truce concluded in 445 
between Athens and Sparta, in 432 Athens and 
Sparta, making a quarrel between Coiintli and 
Corcyra their piretext, began their great duel, the 
Peloponnesian war. Sparta was by its con- 
stitution a predatory, Athens an industrial state. 
The Spartans were farmers, the Athenians mer- 
chants. Siiarta's strength was on land, Athens’ 
on sea. Sparta prided herself on the ignorance of 
lier .sous, Athens on being herself the iristniotress 
of Greece. Sparta represented and received the 
.suppiort of oligarchy ; Athens, democracy. For 
thrice nine years, as the oiacles prophesied, the 
war lasted. Its varied and tragic fortunes cannot 
here be traced. Suliice it to say that there were 
tln-ee things which hionght about the defeat of 
Athens : the early death of her greatest statesman, 
Pericles ; her attempt, niagiiificent and tragic, to 
conquer Sicily ; and the Persian gold which Sparta 
was base enough to accept and use. 

Thus the supremacy of Sparta (404-379) was 
eslahli-shed. But it A\’as no sooner established tliah 
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a reaction set in against it. Sparta had jn-nolaimed 
in the Peloiioimesian war that her pohuy w.us to 
restore to tlve Greeks the freedom whioh the 
Athenians had rohl)ed them of. True it is tliat 
Sparta broke up the confederacy of Delos ; but she 
did not give freedom to Athens’ late snhject-allies. 
She merely displaced democratic l>y oligareliic 
governments, and placed in eacli town a Spartan 
hanuo.st or governor, wliose c-vcessus and violence 
made Sparta loathed. At the same time it was not 
the interest of the Persian king to allow Athens to 
he entirely crushed, or any single slate to have 
preponderating power in Greece. Thus an anti- 
Spartan cealition was formed ; and in spite of the 
]) 0 aoe of Antalcidas ( 387 ), the term.s of which were 
designed to prevent the formation of anj' more 
such confederations as that of Delos, in 37S Athens 
was enabled to form a new coufeder.aey, and to 
carry on hostilities with Sparta. These tiostilities 
were not decisive, hut they allowed Thehes to 
unite all Kmotia into a single state, and hy the 
genius of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, .so to con- 
solidate its power as to defeat Hparta at Leuetra 
(370), and e.stahlish a Theban supremacy. .Sparta 
had to withdraw her harmosts frum all citie.s ; ami 
everywhere the democrats in oon.seipienco came 
into power. Arcadia wa.s made into one state with 
a new city, Megalopolis, at its head ; and Mes.suniii 
^vas made independent of Sparta. Jiut Thehes 
was wholly nneijual to the position which she 
aspired to ooouiiy ; Atheu.s united with Sparta in 
resi.sting her, a groat anti-Theban coalition was 
formed, and when Pelopidas fell at Cyuoseopliahn 
(303) ami Epaminondas at Miuitimja (302) Thebo.s 
lost the only two men of genius she possessed, and 
with them all hope of maintaining the position she 
had attained. 

Thn.s tlie village-oommunities with which Greek, 
like English history, begins had l>ocome city-states ; 
hut the Greeks travelleil no further along the path 
of iiolitioal ooaloscence or sj/iwikisinos. If the 
Englitah did travel further tlirough heptarchy to 
final unity, it was because in Englaml ‘ war begat 
the king, ^ whereas in Greece mouarohy (if indeed 
it ever existed) passed away before history begins ; 
and the spirit of antonomj', hegoLLeu of reimhliean 
rule, was centrifugal in tendency. Meanwhile in 
Macedonia, whose iuhahitaivts, if not of Greek 
blood, were not distantly akin to Greeks, a kingdom 
was forming whicdi was destined to imposo on 
Greece, from without, the only unity it was capable 
of receiving. The stop.s hy wliioli I’hilip of 
Macedon made himself master of Greece wore 
well marked and rapid. The first places to ho 
ah.sorhed by the oxininsion of Macedonia were the 
Greek coloiiios on the coasts of Thrace and 
Macedonia, in 357 Amphipolis and Pydna, in 35B 
Pangieuin, in 353 HahmneBos, Abdera, Maroueia, 
Methone ; and in 348 the fall of Olynthns and its 
thirty -two confederate towns gave the wliole coast 
as far as the Hellespont into the hands of Philip. 
The next .step to take n'as to obtain a footing in the 
internal allairs of Greece, and this he succeeded in 
getting, as far as northern Greece was concerned, 
in the Sacred War (305). Thehes having in vain 
endeavoured to impose its snprcjmacy on Phocis, 
abused its inlhieiioe over the Am]>hielyonic Conncil 
to declare a sacred war against the Phocians. The 
latter found assistance at the hands of the tyrants 
of Pherm in Thessaly, and the aristocracy of 
Thessaly consequently placed themselves under the 
i)roleotion of Macedonia. Meanwhile, even Athens 
had at last given ear to Demosthenes' denunciations 
of Philip, and opened her eyes to the danger which 
threatened her, when her own colonies rvere 
captured hy Philip ; and war had lieen declared, 
though not immediately W'aged, against Philip by 
Athens. But the Sacred War ended (346) in the 


destruction of the Phocians, and Athens lia\-in£; 

mined herself by procrastination — enuclnded a 
peace wdth Philip ndiich confirmod all his gains anil 
ratified all her lo.s.ses. As yet Philip had found no 
excuse fur interfering with the afi'airs of llie 
PelopoTine.se ; but this was allbriled liini in ),y 
an ill-timed revival ol Hparta’.s pretonsion.s, wliic'h 
drove Mes.seue, Argo.s, and Megalopolis into the 
arms of Philip, in .sjiile of Demosthenes' propagamlii 
in the first two jilaees. In 340 Athens, Imi’ing 
formed extensive allianee.s, felt strung enough to 
openly declare Tvar agaiii.st Pliiliji. Tn 339 .she 
.saved Byzantium from Ids attacks, and thereby 
kept open the route hy wldch her own coni came 
from the Black Sea. In 338 she at length (and 
loo late) consented to Dumosthene.s’ proposal to 
convert the moneys hitherto devoted to public 
amnsemoiit to military purposes. But the fatal 
field of Chau’onea was followed hy tlie peace of 
Demfulea. Pliilip was acknowledged ma.ster of 
Gi'ccee, and elected general of the Ilellenie forces 
against I’ensia ; but hefoi'C he could eummeiice his 
invasion of that country lie was assas.sinateil hy a 
private enemy (336). A general rising again.st tlie 
Macedonian iiower wa.s promptly nipjied in tlie hud 
hy Philip’s .son and sueeussor, the woiid-fainoua 
Alexander. His finst act was to suiipress the 
attempted revolt hy utterly destroying Thebes. In 
334 ho eommeneed his invasion of I’ersiii. We can 
but enumerate bis elduf victories ; in 334 his victory 
at Gianteu.s gaT’e 1dm Asia Minor, on this .side of 
Mount Taurus ; in 333 ho defeated Darius in the 
battle of Is.siis ; in 332 ho sloriued Tyre and Gaza 
and founded Alexandria ; in 331 ho finally over- 
throw' the Persian enijiire in the battle of Arhelaj 
in 326 he orossod the Indus, hut farther Ids troops 
refu.sod to follow' him. He then sailed down that 
river to the Indian Gcean, and thence niareliod to 
Babylon, where, while preparing to invade Arabia, 
ho fell ill and died (323). Ale.xaiuler not merely 
coni|nered Asia hliiior — lie planted Greek colonies 
in it, and these euntrus of culture disoliaigeil 
funetion.s of tlio Idglicst importanee in the history 
of the world. They gave to Greek culture, Greek 
literature, (hought, and art, even to the Greek 
hingnago itself, a earuor imleiiondeut of and 
unaireetod by tlie fate or decay of IIella.s itself. 
They iiuule Greek the language of the civilised 
world, though it is true that it was not pure Attic, 
but the ‘common’ dialect, Helloni,stie Greek— yet 
the language of the New Teslamuut. In Aloximdria 
were sown seeds for the fiuits of which wo refer to 
the section on the literature. Pinal ly it was from 
these colonies that the Mohamniodans made their 
acquainlanee with Greek learning ; so that in the 
time of darkne.ss, when the very tradition of Greek 
learning had pori.shod from out of western Europe, 
the Mohammeilans were busy ammlating Aristotle 
even in 'Piiiibnutuo. 

The death of Alexander was the signal for a 
fresh struggle for iiulependeiico ; hut this, the 
Landau, w'ar ended with the battle of Ciannon 
(322) in the victory of the Macedonian general 
Antipalcr and the extinction of political liberty 
in Greece. In the struggles between the Diadoolu 
(‘the successors’) for empire, Greece w'tis the 
hattlefield. Even when the various generals had 
made Ihomselvo.s monarehs of the kingdoms into 
W'hieh Alexander’s umpire split, and Greece was 
left nnapprojiriaied, the oilorts of a^ .sliitesman 
sTTch as Domooharcs to obtain a position of inde- 
lieudence for Athens by jilaying oil' one monarch 
against another wore fruitless. All that lends 
interest to the next period — that of the Epigoni — 
is that a new form ol political coalescence — federa- 
tion — ^^va^ tried, and with some success, by the 
Aitolian and Aclnoan leagues. But the qentrifugal 
tendency in Greek polities was manifu.st in Sparta’s 
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refusal to join the latter league, wliich thereon 
invoked the assistance of Macedonia. Macedonia’s 
intei'fereiioe hetu'een Rome and Carthage led to 
the defeat of Philip V. at Pydna, 168 B.C. j and 
in 146 Corinth was destroyed Ijy iMummius, and 
tireece became in fact, if not at once in form, a 
province of the Roman empire, As such there is 
nothing here to .say of it. Nor at a later time has 
Greece a history separate from that of the Byzantine 
empire ((pv.). In ,330 -A.D. Constantine was con- 
verted to Cliristinnity, and founded a ‘ new Rome ’ 
in Constantinople. In ,3,9.5 Greece w.as rav.aged 
by the flotlis under Alario. In 747 a great 
pestilence depopulated large parts of the eouutry, 
into \vhicli Slavonic trilies immigrated. In 1018 
the Bulgarians laid the country waste, but were 
finally defeated by Basil II. The final .separation 
of the eastern amt we.stern churches took place in 
1053. 

In tlie year 1453 Mohammed II. made himself 
master of CJonstantiuople and, amongst otlier por- 
tions of the empire of the East, of Greece proper. 
Cyprus and Crete ( whicli liad been in tlio po.ssession 
of the Venetiams) and the other Greek i.slamls 
gradually passed into the hands of the Turks, 
Crete coming into their power in 1660. Twenty 
yeai-.s after, the Venetians again began war in tlie 
liope of regaining llieir Greek possessions, and 
succeeded in winning liack the I’eloponnese only 
to lose it again in 1715. ITiider Turkish rule the 
Greeks wore allowed to become comparatively 
wealthy, a.s in the Tm'ki.sli empire tlie function of 
the subject races is to provide for the snstonance 
of the ruling Turks. With wealth came the spread 
of education and culture, ami a revived conscious- 
ness in the Greeks of wluit mighty dead tliey were 
the descendants. Tims the soil was "'radually and 
naturally prepared for the seeds sown by the Frencli 
Revolution j and in 1821 the war of independence 
lu'oke out. In less tlian a year the Turks were 
turned out, ami Grook liberty recovered. But 
civil war ensued ; nor was tins unnatural. Tlie 
leaders of the revolution were men wlio had 
acquired what capacity they liad for leading in tlie 
service of the Turks, and liad actpiired it therefore 
ill a bad school. The cold suspicion with which 
the struggle for liberty had at first lieen watched 
by Europe ivas eventually exchanged for warm 
sympathy and pity, owing to the horrible cruelties 
perpetrated by the Turks; so that when in 1824 
the latter, liy tlie aid of troops from Egypt, 
succeeded in regaining posse.ssioii of Greece, there 
wore not wanting volunteers from England and 
el.sewhere to lead ami light amongst the Greek 
forces. In 1827 the Turki-ili lieet was destroyed at 
Navarino by tlie fleets of England, France, and 
Russia ; by Frencli aid the TuGrs wore driven out 
of Greece, and in 1828 tlie Greelis had once more 
regained their liberty. In 1832 Otlio of Bavaria 
was made king ; but he ruled despotically, and in 
1882 had to leave Greece in coii.sequeiice. A son 
of the king of Denmark was then made king under 
the title of George I. He was liorii in 1843. 

Mlodarn Greece . — The legislatii’e power is vested 
in a .single chamber of repre.sentatives, tlie Bonle, 
which is convoked and prorogued by the king, 
and consists of at least 150 paid repreRentative.s, 
elected under the linllot liy universal suffrage for a 
period of four years. Ministers are appointed by 
the king, but are responsible to the Bonle. Greece 
i.s divided, for administrative piirpose.s, into sixteen 
nomarcliies or departments, which arc again sub- 
divided into eparchies and demarcliies— the last 
under demareh.s or mayors elected Iiy the people. 
The nomarcliies are governed liy municipal conn- 
cillois, who alone have power to levy the local rates ; 
and the eparchies have similar local parliaments, 
wliicli meet annually. There are local justice.? of 


the peace and courts of first instance, five courts of 
appieal, and a supreme court at Athens. Trial by 
jury Is maintained. The Greek Orthodox Chnrcii 
IS established by law, and to it the great nias.s of 
the people belong ; hut there are some 25,000 
Mohammedans in Thessaly and Epirus. There are 
more than 160 monasterie.s and nunneries, with over 
2600 monks and some 500 mins. Elementary 
edneation Is aided by government and by the com- 
munes, and is oonipnlsory for children hetii'een the 
age.s of five and twelve ; hut the law i.s not carefully 
enforced oiit.side the toivn.s, and the majority of tlie 
leople are illiterate. The revenue rose in 188.3-89 
rom 58,.537,612 to (estimated) 96,449,433 draclimai 
(the drachma was equal to tlie franc from 1882 to 
1883, when the re-issne of a forced paper cnn-ency 
reduced the value to about Sid.) ; the expeuditiire 
increased from 72,011,648 draclimai to 122,805,127 
in 1883, lint was estimated at !)5,S)74,420 in 1889. The 
total debt of Greece as on 1st , January 1890 was 
officially stated at 5.30,521,960 draclimai, he.sides a 
iloatiiig- debt of 101,000,000 draclimai; and to this 
must be added the kingdom’s portion of the Otto- 
man public debt ,md certain other dues to Turkey. 
Fully a tliiril of the e.xpoiulitiire is absorbed by the 
interest on the debt, and a fifth by the ministries 
of war ami marine. In 1889 the nominal strength 
of the .army on a peace footing n’as 24,076 — which in 
the event of war could easily he raised to 100,000 ; 
all afifc-hodied males are lialile to service, which 
includes one or two years with the colours, eight 
or seven with the reserve, and ten in the landwehr. 
The navy coiisi.stcd of four .small ironclads, sixteen 
giinhoats, twenty-one torpedo boats and launches, 
.and several other vessels ; the officers and men 
iiumlier nearly 3000, the men being recruited by 
conscription among the seafaring population and 
by enlistment. 

In 1879 the area of Orooco was 19,809 sq. ni,, with 
a population of 1,670,773 (1,457,894 in 1870); the 
Thessalo-Epirot districts incorporated witli the 
kingdom in 1881 (as an outcome of the Berlin 
Treaty) added to this a territory of 3161 sq, rii., 
with a population of 299,077 ; tot.al, 24,970 sq. in. 
(less than half the area of England ), with 1,979,452 
inhabitants (less tli.an one-twelfth of the ])opu]alion 
of England ). Besides tlie Greeks of the kingdom, 
the Greeks in various parts of the Ottoman empire 
— notably in Constantinople, Macedonia, the 
western parts of Asia Jlinor, Crete, Cyprus, and 
the sm.aller islands— iiiimher above 6,000,000. In 
1889 tlie popiil.ation had increased to 2,187, '2(18, and 
showed a remarkable excess of males over females, in 
the proportion of 107 ’6 to 100. Athens, the capital, 
had in 1889 a population of 107,740 ; the towns 
next ill size being Patras, Pirams, Herniiipolis, and 
Corfu, all above 20,000 ; and there arc four others 
between 20,000 and 10,000. Greece, although one- 
half of its area is pasture-land or waste, is mainly 
an agricultural country ; hut the land is mostly in 
the hands of peasant proprietors ; agricultural 
machinery is nnaiiown in many districts, and the 
iiupleineiits of husbandry are of the mo.st primitive 
type. Besides cereals, fruits, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
and dyestuffs are I'aised. The cliief articles of ex- 
port are currants (about half of the total), lead 
and other ore.s, olive-oil, wine, honey, sponges, &o. 
The piuicipal imports are cereals and textile goods. 
In 1887 tile sjiecial imports and exports were I'alued 
at 131,840,325 and 102,652,487 draclimai respec- 
tively; in 1888, at 109,149,182 and 95, 653, '741 
draclimai. Nearly a third of the total trade is with 
Britain, and about one-seventh each with Russia 
and France. The herding of .sheep (3,463,000) 
occui)ie.s about 9 per cent, of the people ; the sponge 
and coral fisheries employ more than 900 boats. 
The minerals of Greece include lignite, argentifer- 
ous lead, zinc, magnetic iron, and marble. In 1889 
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tlieve ■\veve some 1200 flour-mill.s ■\vovkecl by water 
and wind, and less tlian 100 )iy steam ; orer 200 
(Ustillevies ; and numerous dye-works, tanneries, and 
inaimfactnres of machinery, cotton and silk goods, 
&c. 440 ]niles of railway were open, and 205 in 

coui'se of construction ; and tliei'e were nearly 4400 
miles of telegrapli lines. Eor the canal across the 
isthmus of Corinth, see COEINTII. 

Literature.. — The distingni.shing' clniraeteristie of 
classical Greek literature and the cine to its 
development is the fact that it was oral, that it 
was in all cases composed not to he read with the 
eyes, but to bo delivered by the lips and beard by 
the ears. It is the di.stingiiishing' c.haracteri.stic, 
because when Greek literature ceased to be oral it 
ceased to be clas.sieal ; and it nH'ords the clue to 
the evolution of classical Greek lilerature, because 
that literature went through a series of forms — 
epic, lyric, ami dramatic, Iristoidoal, oratorical, and 
philosophical — wliieh forms r\’ei-e impre.ssed on it 
hy the changing nature, of the circuinslances itnrler 
wliioh the composer addresseil Iris audience. These 
circumstances varied not capriciously lint directly 
witli the change of .social and political coiiditioii.s. 
Tluis, in ancient Gi'eeoe the form of lileiature pre- 
vailing at any given period rviis the expression and 
ontcomo of the form of .society existing at that 
time ; and lienee the history of the lileraUiro Is hut 
one aspect of the histoiy of the jieopJc. That the 
jdaoe and occasion on wh'ioli an audience is gathered 
together dotoi'mino.s the form of lliat which i.s 
addressed to it i.s plain enough in the ease of a 
sermon and a play. That it was nob the author 
■who determined whether a jday or an oration 
ahonld he most popular is explained by tbe fact 
that it is the great puhlio which it is most artists' 
ambition to please; and it was cireiimstance.s which 
decided that the great puldic in Athens should be 
fonml at one period in tlio law-courls rather (ban 
in the Iheatvo, at anotlior in the tlioatro rather 
than in the law-courts. ‘When politi<>alliherty was 
extiiiguislied in Greece there ceased to he a great 
public, works were composed for the approval of 
learned and narrow cliques, and cla.s,sieal Gi'eek 
literatnro wa.s at an end. Witliout a great pulilic, 
no groat artist. 

AVe now propose to trace the sucoessive forms 
tlu'ougli udiicli classical Greek literature weiii., and 
to show to wliat social and political cause.s these 
were due. Tor dotails as to tlio li\'c.s and Avorks, 
and for criticism on tlie genius, of individnal 
aiithons, we mii.st refer to tlie articles iii Avhicli 
they receive individual attention. In the litera- 
ture of Greece, a.s of other countries, verse preceded 
prose, partly becan.se tlio pleasure vorao gives to 
the ear is much more proironncod and inoro easily 
produced, and partly because A'crso is so nuicli more 
elToctually retained iu tlio memory — a point of 
cardinal importance rvlien Avi'iting is as yet un- 
known, Of poetry, the liist form to n])])car in 
Greece was epic. _ An epic poem is a narrative 
)oein ; and tlio epics of Homer — tlie only epics tliat 
lave come down to ns, though by no ’ nieaus tbe 
only epics coniimsed— are of coirsnleralilo Icnglli. 
This fact, which has been regarded since AA’olf as 
indieatiim that the poems could nut have existed 
at .such length when Avriting rvas either unknown 
or not used for literary imrpo.sos, is really the bo-st 
jiroof that they helong to tiie uio.st anoiont jieriod 
of Greek literature. That poems as long as those 
of Homer may ho handed dorvii hy memory is 
beyond doubt. Tlie question is rvlieii and whore 
could a public have existed for Avhom we may 
suppose tliem to have been composed ? Tliey can- 
not indeed have been recited at a single sitting ; 
therefore they cannot have been composed for 
audiences snob as those at the great Greek festi- 
vals. They must have been compo.sed for an audi- 


ence small eiiongh to bo gathered together nir4it 
after night until the rvliole had heen recited 
Tnrther, the audience must liar'e heen .such as it 
Avas a jn-ide for the artist to address. The onlv 
aAAdience Avhich satislies all tliese conditions is tha't 
Avhioli is occasionally described in the Homeric 
lioems themselves, that gatliered in the iiall of the 
chieftain of Hie A'illage-coimminity, wliieh avus tlie 
earliest form of Greek as of EiigUsh society. At 
no other period in Greek histoiy Avas there an 
audience foi' AA'hom aa'C can conoeiA'e a jioot oonipos- 
iiig such poems as those of Humor. 

ATlien in tlienatmal course of ileA-elopmeut the 
A’illago-commnnity exjianded into tlie city-.state 
the village chieflain’s hall ceased to he the centre 
of society. ‘ Society ’ noAv con.si,stod of the mem- 
bers of the aristocratic or oligai'oliic families. Tlioy 
cared not to bear of the past gloiics of tlie heroic 
ancestors of tlioso cliieftains aaIioiu they may Iheni- 
sclvos have helped to turn nut of iioAvcr, Nor Avas 
the same andienoe gatliered together night after 
niglii ill any groat iioiise ; si/wjw'iiii, or drink- 
ing-parties, Avefe indeed given frequently, hut 
the guests Avoro not the same on each occasion. 
Song ag.ain_ Avas as imieh iu request as Avine at 
lhe,so driiiking-iiartioH, hnt tlie song.s Avere fiom the 
iialure of the case short, their snhjecls draAvn from 
the present, not from the jiast, and their most 
fieqiiont themes, love, Avinc, and poliUcs. In a 
Avord, the second form assumed by tiveok liluratnre 
Avas tliat of lyric i>octry— the lyiies of Sa]ipiio, 
Alcicim, Anacreon, Arcliilochus, Ibycms, Tlicogiils, 
There Avas imleed nnot, her form of I'yrie, Avhieli Avas 
choral and religions ; and it needs special mention, 
not beeairsc iis genesis dill'ercd essentially from 
that of otlier lyric poetiy, for it also Avas coinpniied 
for a .special occasion, AA’ith reference to the present 
and under ciroumstanees Avhieh jirccluded length of 
treatment, but liecanso from it Avas dovelopcd the 
third form_ of Greek verso lilerature— the drama. 
Choral lyric miglit colcln'atc the victory of some 
athloto at the national games, or thu miglity Avorks 
of tlio god at Avliose Ce.stival the poem Avas dc.signecl 
to ho iiorformed. Tiio odes of I’imlar AA’liich have 
eomc doAvn to ns belong to the former class. To 
the latter class belong the odc.s luUlressod to 
Dionysus (q.v.), the god of AViuo, from AA’hicli the 
drama Avas evolved. LJiifortuuately of these ode.s, 
dithyranih.H, aa'c ha\-o not a .specimen. Hiiuonidu.s of 
Ceos, Aiion, and Aleman Aveio the groat etnuposcro 
of this class of lyric. 

Tiiat an ode relating tlie ailvontures of a god 
should first ho accompiuiied by syuiiiathetic gesture 
and action, and should then come to bo really acted, 
is readily comprehended. And that the gestnre.s 
should ho especially realistic at the festivals of the 
god of Avino is not Iiard to believe. But it is not 
probable that literary foriu would have boon giA'en 
eithor to tlie more or to the lu.s,s .solemn side or tills 
liioco of ritual laid it not boon that piesent on 
these occasions aviih a public gveatei- Ilian any that 
a jioet had hiilierto boon able to address— i.o, the 
Avhole of the community gathered together for an 
act of public Avoi-ship. Tlio development of the 
drama Avas the Avork of democracy. A groaLcr 
audience Avas providod at the pnhlio' fe.stivals of a 
(lentocratic state than could be found iu tiio iion.se 
of any oligarch ; and genius irt once deserted the 
form of literature adapted to the symimsium for 
that by AA'bitdi it could reach the ears' of the people 
at large. At the same time the drama, though it 
required other jioAvors as aa’cII, allurded .scope for 
the exhibitiou of both cinc anil lyric poAver. The 
chorus, out of AA'hich the drama grcAV, aa'm still 
retained in the drama ; and Urns lyrics Avore an 
o.sHeutial part of the play. On the otlier hand, 
mncli of a Greek play consists in the narrative of 
wliat lias occurred oft' the stage. Tlie nuiuber of 
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di-amatic poets produced by Greece was very great ; 
for Uh tlie tragedies of rEschylus, Sopliocles, and 
Eurijiides — Tlie Tliree — and the comedies of Arit,- 
tojilianes, are the Greek drama. 

But the drama is not the only form of Greek 
literature for which %\'e have to tliauk Greek 
democracy. To it we owe all throe fniins of prose 
literature — hi.story, oratory, and philosophy. For 
now at length, after composition in verse had been 
practised for some four centuries, composition in 
prose was atteuiiited, which — seeing that the Greeks 
had spoken prose all the time, evan as M. Jonr- 
dain — .seems strange. In fact, however, a really 
original idea, indeed even a moderate departure 
from what ‘ is always done ’ on a given occasion, is 
not of frerpient occurrence in the history of the 
world. The mere conception that it was possible 
to GOin])Ose otbeiwise than in verse seems not to 
liave oconrred to any one. Then, to put on 2 >aper 
a series of connected ideas, when one has them, is 
not a matter of absolute ease and sim[ilieity. It is 
quite conceivable that it jiiay Iiave lieen easier to 
\vrite in verse than in prose ; the earliest jihilo- 
sophors — Xenopliane.s, Parmenide.s, Empedocles — 
apparently found it so. 'When, however, the idea 
ol prose composition liad been once .struck out, it 
was, thanks to the eiicouragemeiit arthnled by tlie 
great irablic, rajiidly worked out in vniions direc- 
tions. So rapidly indeed that it is dilticiilt to say 
whether oratory, though distiuotly jiosterior to 
history, is or is not to ho ranked as earlier than 
philosoiihy. A.s, however, tlie style of tlie greatest 
writer of philosophy, Plato, would certainly not 
have attained the perfection it disiday.s had not 
some of the oratons prcviou-'ly demonsliated what 
could he done with the language in certain direc- 
tions, we may consider philosopliy to he the latest 
of the three forms of Gioek iiro'se literature, and 
to oorresiioud to the latest of the three forms of 
Greek verse literature, the drama, in that each 
re.snniea in itself the two forms which precede it. 
Narrative and avguiueiib both lind tlieir jilace in 
philosophy, as lyric and epic in drama. Oiatory, 
like lyric, is the o.'cpre.s.sion of the indiviilnal man 
dealing with the present. Prose begins with narra- 
tive in the form of history, as ver.se begins with 
narrative in the form of epic. 

Again, it is somewhat difficult for us to realise 
that history could have been composed for oral 
delivery. But the fact reiiiain.s that, though in tire 
time of Xenophon, the mo.st recent of the three 
historians whose works have survii'ed, there was a 
trade in hooks, at the time when his inedecessons 
Tliucydide.s and Ilei'odotiis couqio.sed their work.s 
there was no reading imhlic for whom they could 
have intended their histories. Ileiodotus, the 
‘father of history,’ probably recited his at the great 
national festival of the Olympian games. Thiicy- 
diiles as much as states that he wrote for jjosteriby, 
and implies that in so doing his design was 
singular. 

In the case of oratory, the essentially oral nature 
of this form of literature is patent. That it should 
have been developed as a form of literature when 
it was is due on the one hand to the enltivated 
taste of the democratic die, cists or jurors, who 
demanded literary merit in the speeches addressed 
to them, and on the other to the frequent access 
to the great public atfoj'cled by the law-courts to 
aspiring genius. Tlie acoiileiit that at Athens a 
suitor was eoiuiielled himself to speak on his own 
behalf, and therefore evaded the intention of the 
law by getting a iirofe.ssional speecli-wriber to com- 
pose a speech for him to learn and deliver as his 
own, did much to open the law-courts to literary 
genius and to develoii eloquence. Of the oralom 
we are fortiiiiato enough to liave comsiderable re- 
mains — of Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrate.«, 


Isieus, Aischines, Hyperides, and, greatest of all, 
Demosthenes. 

Finally, the third form of Greek prose liteiature, 
philosophy, was essentially oral. Socrates, who 
gave to iihilu.so 2 )hy the diiection it has followed to 
this day, never wrote a word. Plato and Aristotle 
lectured, and if tliey also wrote, it was that their 
written teaching might be read aloud in tlie schools 
they founded, after they were gone. 

In nothing is the imst-classical period of Greek 
literature more reinarkahly distinguished from the 
classical than in the fact that we no longer lind 
one form of literature cultivated at a time, hut all 
kinds simultaneously. If the terra ‘ post-classical ’ 
is sometimes employed, and sornetimes justly r-e- 
sented as being alurost a tei'rn of reproach, it riiust 
be admitted on the one hand that Theophrastus, 
Tlreocritn.s, Menander, Plutarch, Lucian, are names 
that would adoi'n even a ‘ classical ’ jiei'iod, and on 
the other thaL_, notwithstanding these gr-eat rraincs, 
the jrost-classical period created no new fornt of 
literature, that, viewed as a whole, it can point 
to no progre&s made in any of the form.s already 
created, and that all its activity, which was enor- 
mous, was in the dh-eotion of defeiioration. 'When 
we ]>ass from the classical period to the irost-ckssi- 
cal we have as our guiding juinciple not develop- 
ment hut decay. In the Alo.vandrine period (332- 
146 B.C.) this is less notable than in the ages whtcli 
succeedeil it tip to the fall of Byirantium (1403 A.D.), 
though it is umuistaknbie. Tire Ale.'tanclriiiB period 
is so called because Alexandria, the colony founded 
by and named after Alexander, became, thanks to 
tire learned libei-ality of the lirst three Ptolemies, 
the seat of two great libr’aiies, and the greatest 
ceirtrc of litemr’y crrltirre. But thorigh the greatest 
it was by iro irreairs the oirly such centi'e of onltiire 
in the age to which it gir’es its tramo. Egypt was 
not the only one trf the kingdorrrs that rose from 
the ruins of Alexairder’s ernirire whiolt coithl boast 
of a literary capital sn|iirorted by the libeialitv 
of its kings. Airtiochia, Pella, and, above all, 
Pergairmm, vied with Alexandria j and the rivalry 
of Pergainum was only extinguished when Antoiry 
sent its magnilicent library of 200,000 volume, s as 
a 2 n-e.sout to Cleopatra. But before this Perga- 
mum had had time by its cultivation of rhetoiic to 
allect Koine and Eonran ointoiy in no small degree. 
Nor wer-e tire true Greek abodes of literature at 
once de,sorted by the Mii.se.s during this the lir'.st 
period of decline. In Athens the new comedy, 
with Menander for its great representative, arid 
philosophy, with Theophrastus as its chief, still 
nourished. In (Syracuse there wn.s developed, not 
indeed a new form of literature, hut a new mixture 
of ancient forms— bucolic iioetry, which Is a mix- 
ture of the iiarrative and the dramatic foiiiis, while, 
although the ( usual ) employment of the hexameter- 
might approximate it to ejne, the reoiirrence of a 
refrain gives it a lyrical air. History can he said 
to exhibit, at tiro most, inciiiient deeriy in n period 
which can point to Polybius, to say nothing of 
Bevosus anti Manetho; and epigi'aniinatists were 
numerous. Aratos indeed, the gi-eatest of Alex- 
andrine didactic poets, and Apollonius, the greatest 
epic poet of this period, have done nothing that 
they .should he coinpai'ed with ‘clas.sical’ writers 
of hexameter,s. But it is not on its poetry that 
Alexandria can base its claims to our gratitude ; 
it is on all tliat the librarians of Alexandria did to 
preserve the stores of classical literature. 

Succeeding ages pi-oduoed several respectable 
prose- writers — Pausairias the archamlogisl, Ai-rian 
‘the second Xenophon,’ Josephus the historian — 
and two great prose-wi'iter.s, Phrtaroh and Lucian ; 
hut in poetry they were yet more barren than the 
Alexandrine period. Again, a string of lexico- 
graphers and grammarians — Julius Pollux, Hesy- 
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cMiis, Suidaa, Pliotms — did valiiaUe wovk on 
the classics. In fine, the post-classioal period wa-s 
critical, not oreativc; it cared more for matter than 
for form, its poetry was based on classical models, 
and was generally frigid and pedantic, as its learn- 
ing, iliongh spent npon the classic-s, was not iinfre- 
qnently j)odantic and puerile ; in two words, its 
chief fkatnres arc imitation and annotation. 

Compo.sitions in modern Greek have heen found 
dating from before the fall of Constantinople, Init 
modern Greek literature i.s counted to have begun 
after ‘the coinjne.st.’ For the fir.st three centimes, 
however, we do not find pmose works written in the 
modern language. iVe find poetical ver.sion.s of 
Western romances, and we find the famous Klcphtic 
songs, the .songs of tlie Greeks who, rather than 
submit to Turkish rule, took to the nimiiitains and 
lived a life of lilierty, if of brigandage. Put the 
prose works of tiiis period are written in ancient 
Greek. If the rule of the Turk iirodnced the songs 
of the Klephts, the dominion of Venice allowed of 
the production of poems which pio.ssessed more 
literary form though less poetical merit than the 
Klephtio ehaiits. Hiich were the Urutomios of 
Covnavo, an epic, nr rather a pa.-.lnral poem, rather 
lacking in interest, and only occasionally relieved 
by a touch of iinagination, and tlio Eropliile. of 
Cliortakis, a tragedy defectii-o in form, tlioiigli con- 
taining lyrics of some value. In the 1 8th century 
PQOtvy (tcclined to a still lower level ; and the 
honour of litoratuve was ehiufiy maintained by the 
erudition of c'ccle.siaslics, such as Lnearts, Miiiiatis, 
Meletios, ThootokiH, Ihilgaris. Witli the lOtli 
oeiituiy, however, began a new era in the history 
of modern Greek literature, and this was mainly 
tlie work of Covai's (q.v.), lumsolf the gveatest 
name in the era wliioh he inangiirabecl. Since 
his time the number of authov.s Greece lias pro- 
duced is strikingly large, some writing in modern, 
others in ‘correct’ Greek. Of thmn we may men- 
tion Pairngiotis Sonlsos, whoso bust work is con- 
tained in ^ his dramas ; Alexander Hontsos, the 
satirist ; Rigas, the author of the .song trau.slated 
by Lord Byron, ‘ Sons of tho Groolcs, ariso,’ and of 
otber poems whicli wove tlie clarion wliose notes 
still echoed in 1S21 and first roused (Iroocofroin lior 
slumber, s j Villara, the lyric poet ; Chrisfcopioiilo.s, 
tho Anacreon of modern Greek; Neronlos, the 
tragedian, distingiiiHluHl for the fire of his imagiiia- 
tion and tho force and vigour of his diction ; and 
last, the great scholar and still greater jioet, A. li. 
Rangahe. 

On tho land of Greece, see W. M. Loako, Travels in 
Norlhern Greece ; Wordswortli, Greece ; 'fazer, Gcograjiliy 
of Greece! Lolling, Ilellcnischc Landcskunde vnd Topo- 
graphie. On the language, Brugmann, GrunUriss der rcr- 
glcichendeii Grammatik dcr indogermanisclien Sprachen; 
and Mullaoli, Gh'iechische Vulr/arspraehc. Ou the peojilo, 
Sohvader, Trehistorio Anlirf tit ies {imns. by F. B. Jevoub). 
On tho biatory, the works by TMrlwall, Grote, Cnvtina, 
and Fniky ; Biililiiianu, GrutidzHgc dcr politisehen Ges- 
ehklite Griechenlands ; A. Ilolin, Griechische Oesc/iickte; 
Jevons. Athenian Democracy. Ou the literature, books 
by Muller, Col. Mure, Maliaffy, and Sittl; W. Obriht, 
Gricchisohe Littcratur-gesehichte ; Jovons, History of 
Greek Literature; llangabd, Ilistoire LitUratre tie la 
Grfec Moderne; Dr Cion Stoplmnog, La Grhe au Point 
de YneNaturel, ISihnologiquc, DSmayrapliique et SlCdiral. 
See also the articles 
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Music. 
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Greek Architecture. The origin of ivbat 
is popularly called Greek architecture is, like the 
origin of every art and science in that country, 
mixed up with mythical and fahulons history. It 
is divided into three styles, and each of those has its 
mythical origin, Thus, the Doric is said to have 


heen copned from the early wooden huts of the 
aliorigiiies ; tlie Ionic, which sprung up among the 
Greek colonists in Asia Minor, to liave lieen 
modelled on the graceful proportions of tlie female 
figure, as the Doric had been on the more robust 
form of a man — tho wdutes representing the enris 
of the hair, tlie fluting the folds of the drapery, i{-c, 
Tho story of tho origin of tlio Coiinthian style is 
very pretty : a nurse had depo.sited in a basket on 
the grave of a departed child the toys she had 
ammseil henself with when alive. Tlie basket w.as 
placed accidentally on the root of an acanthus, and 
in spring, when tho leaves grow, they curled grace- 
fiillj' round the basket, and under a flat .stone which 
was laid on the to]i of it. Callimaclms, the sculp- 
tor, seeing it, canglit tlie idea, and worked out at 
Corinth tlie beantifnl cajiital since called after that 
city. 

Modern discoveries, have, liowcver, sliown that 
Greece owoil much to the earlier civilisation of the 
countries which preceded it in liistory. To tlie 
architecture of one or oLIior of these, almost every 
feature of flroek architootnre can he traced. But 
it is for the first idea only that tho Oroeka are 
indebted to Egypt and Assyria ; U'hatei'er forms 
they adopted, they so modified and improved as to 
transform them into a new style. The so-called 
C.vciopean or I’elasgiau (q.v.) archilectiire was 
wliolly uncnimeeted -with the evolution of any style 
of Greek urchitBctnve siiltsoquently dovulopeil. Its 
remnins eonsi.st mainly ot tombs or ‘treasure- 
houses nmlorgroiind ehamhevs, viinltcd with over- 
lapping si ones, and apiiroaehed by a iiavvow passage 
de.scemling to the cntraiioo-doorway. The interior 
was soinetimcK ornamented with jilatos of lironze 
attached to tho masonry. Tho oiitranoo-doonvay 
was of n conical form, the upper portion being some- 
times filled with scnlptiiro, ns in the well-known 
tiate of the Lions at Jvryeenm. Tho ancient cities 
and tombs of Greece liave in recent yoar.s proved a 
rich field of research. Soliliemann’s excavations at 
Mycemc and Tiiyn.s have brought to light a great 
number of spoeimons of very ancient art in the form 
of terra-cotta worlc, gold and silver smiths’ work, 
and carved stonework, Wlicthor native or ini- 
liortod, the.se show a strong afl'inily with A.ssyriaii 
and other Eastern dc.signs. The later GreoK ait 
look its rise midor tho Dorians, after tho return of 
tho Ilcraelidm about 1100 ii.o. 

Greek architecture ])nipor is divided into three 
styles — tho Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian (see 
Column, figs. 4, C, 6). Uf these tlie Doric is tlie 
oldest, ‘riio earliest example udiicli remains is the 



Fig. 1. 


temple at Corinth, wliich was built aliont 650 b.C. 
The remains of this temple show the various iiiem- 
hers of the style fully developed, but they are all of 
a massive and lieavj' description, .strongly re.sera- 
bling in tliis respect their prototype the architec- 
ture of Egypt. There is now no doubt, although 
the intevniediate steps are lost, that the Doric .style 
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tflok its oi'iyiii fi’om the rock-cut toniks of Beui- 
Hfts^an { fl. V. ) ill Egypt, of which fie-. 1 is an existing 
e.xaiiiple. The pillais of tliis tomb appear at first 
siii-ht to he Doric ; it is only on close inspection 
tlmt we find tliat the echinus (see Moulding) E 
wanting iiiuler the capital. The echinus was, how- 
ever, used hy the Egyptians. We here find mn-- 
selves in the cradle of Greek art ; here we must 
.seek for the primitive elements of the style, not 
in Greece, where the eailie.st extanple is already 
complete in all its parts. There, the earlier the 
example, the more massive is the form. This com- 
pletely disproves the theory that the pillars were 
copies of .stem.s of trees used as post.s. In Assyrian 
anil Hindu architecture evidence is preserved in the 
forni.s of the bracket capitals of the wooden origin 
of the pillars and beams, but in Greek arehitecture 
there are no such indications. It .seems more likely 
that the first pillars in Egypt were sipuare picis of 
rubble or brickwork, with a fiat .stone or tile laid 
on the top to form a good bed for the heam.s to rest 
on. The lintels or architraves are .short and mas- 
sive, and the pillars are placed close together, as 
would naturally he the arrangement in stone con- 
struction. It has been supposed that the triglyph.s 
represent the end.s of wooden ero.ss-beams re.stmg 
on the architrave. But when the principles of 
Greek construction are analysed it becomes aiiparent 
that the triglyphs have been employed as stone 
supports set upon the architraves for the purpose 
of carrying the coruioe, the mutule.s or spaces be- 
tween the triglyphs being .sometimes left open, 
although veuevally Illled with sculirtui-ed slabs. It 
is also to beohserveil that the triglyphs are used on 
the ends as well as the sides of the temple, wlierc 
they oouhl not represent the ends of cross-beams. 
The raftei-s were certainly of wood, and gave their 
sloping form to the pediment. It .seenrs also likely 
tliat the ends of tlm rafters and projecting roof- 
tiles at the eaves may have suggested tlie iletailed 
features of the cornice with its moilillions. It will, 
however, he observed that altliougli the mode in 
which stone is employed in Greek architecture i.s 
([uite appropriate for that material when the space 
to he spanned i.s small, still the pnitci/ilis involved 
is the trahoate one, or that of beam construction, 
which i.s more applicable to wooden framing than 
to stonework, for which the arch is the prmier 
medium both of eonstructiou and expression. The 
square form of the pier may have been afterwards 
modilied hy cutting oil' the corners, and again 
cutting olf the leinaining corners, until the piolygon 
suggested the JliiLod shaft. The same process was 
afterwards gone through hy the medieval architects 
in developing the piers of Gothic architecture. Be 
this as it may, the circular and fluted form of the 
column liad been developed before it was adopted 
in Greece. 

After the temple at Corinth, the next romaining 
example is the temple at -Egiiia (q.v.), built about 
a century later, or 550 n.c. There may have been 
many temples of the saiue date, hub none now 
e.xist ; they were probably destroyed during the 
Persian war, or removed to make way for finer 
edifices during the great building epoch of Greece 
which succeeded that war, and wlien she was at 
the zenith of her power. Of this epocli we have 
many remains. The temple of Theseus and the 
Parthenon at jlthens (i.lS D.C.), those of Zeus at 
Olympia (440 i).<J.), Apollo Epicurius at Baasm, 
Minerva at Sunium, and all the best examples of 
the Doric stylo of Greece are of the age of Pericles. 
Besides tlie Pelopoimosus, there are the countries 
colouisod hy the Greeks to which wo can look for 
remains of Greek architecture. The Dorian colon- 
ists of Sicily and Magna Giwoia carried with them 
the architecture of their native oountr.Vj and fur- 
nish us witli many fine examples. In Helinus there 


are six temples, the oldest being about the same 
age as that at Corinth. At Agrigentum there 
are three Doric temples, one of tliem founded hy 
Theron (480 TJ.C.); this is the largest Grecian 
temple of the period, being 360 feet long hy 173 
feet broad. At Syracuse, .-Egesta, and Prestum 
tliere still remain valuable examples. 

As the Doric art progressed, the early massive 
forms gave place to more elegant and slender pro- 
portions. In the temple at Corhitli the column is 
only 4-47 di.ameters in lieight ; in tlie Parthenon 
( fig. 2), which is miiver-sally recognised as the linesh 



Fig. 2. 


example of the .style, the column is 6 '025 in heights 
and in later examples it becomes still taller anti 
thinner, until it runs into the opposite extreme 
from which it started, and 1iecnme.s so meagre and 
attenuateil a.s to lo.se entirely the bohlne.'s awl 
vigour of design which are the chief oharacteristics 
of the style. 

One tiling to he particularly admired in the 
Doric stjle is the beauty of the sculpture witli 
which it is adoimetl, and the appiopiiate manner 
in whicli the sculpture is placed in tlie huihling, 
and the huihling suited for the sciilptme. Mr 
Penrose has eiidoavimred to prove hy elaborate 
measurements and drawings that every line was 
the subject of the deepest study on the part of 
tlie arclntect, for the purpose of correcting awl 
allowing for all optical aberrations. The result is 
that there is Iiardly a single straight line in the 
building; all the lines wliioli ajmnii- to he perfectly 
.straight are drawuwith accurately calculated curves, 
so ns to produce the smoothest and most pleasing 
effect to the eye. Every liaiUi angle is softened, 
and eveiy disagreeable coiiihiiiatioii of lines avoided. 
For example, the columns instead of straijiht 
sides have an entasis or slight swelling formed by' 
a liyperbolio curve ; the architrave of the front is 
curved upwards, so as to correct the optical illusion 
caused liy the slojiing lines of the pediment, awl 
tlie columns are sloped slightly inwards so as to 
give greater appearance of solidity. It must, how- 
ever, he stated that in the part of Dunn’s Handbuch 
der Arckitectur ( 1881 ) wlueli treats of Greek arclii- 
tectuie, this extraordinary reflnement of details is 
to a great extent denied. The Parthenon is built 
entii'ely of white marble, and the whole of the 
masonry in this, as in other Dorie works of import- 
ance, is put togetlier with the most perfect work- 
manship. There seems to he no doubt that this and 
other Greek temples were adorned externally with 
colour. To what e.xtent this decoration was carried 
is not clearly ascertained; but it is piobable that 
the exterior walls were covered with liistorical 
pictures, which were sheltered from the elfects of 
the weather hy the portico surrounding the temple. 
This oolomiiig also served as a background against 
which the wliite-fluted pillars would stand well 
ont. The sculpture was probably also relieved hy 
a flat colour on the background, and the mouldings 
decorated with painted or gilded ornaments. 

loiiio . — This style took its rise about .500 B.C., 
and as we have "seen that tlie earlier Doric was 
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imported from Ej’.vpt, so tlie Ionic ficenis to have 
originated from the iullumice of Assyrian art. 
Th(! (li'icoverie.s of Layard and ollier.s liave .shown 
tliat many of the oliaraoleiistic oriiaiucnls of thu 
style ^yero in common n.se in A.ssyiian architecture. 
Tile volutes of the capitals are particularly in- 
dicative of an eastern origin, the .scroll being an 
oi'iiameiit of very frequent occurrence in all eastern 
art. T.he finest e.xamples of the Ionic style loinaiu- 
iiig in Greece are the fcemnlc.s of AVingk\ss Victory 
[KiJ.'c Aptcfon) and the Erechthenm at Athens, 
hnilt ahoub 450-420 B.C. In the Ionian and other 
colonic.s of Asia Minor also many lino sneeiineim of 
tills style were erected. The celehraleil Tciii])lo of 
Diana at Ephesus was of the Ionic order. It wn.s 
the largest temple we Icnow of np to its time, 
heing 425 feet long by 220 feet wide. 'I’lio .site 
■was discovered and excavated by Mr Wood in I8()9- 
74. The Ionic is a graceful and elegant style, Imt 
not so pure and severe as the Doric. _ The latter 
is distinguished li}' .siiniile and lioaiitifnl outline, 
onrioliod with the nio.st perfect acnlplnre; the 
former trusts rather to ornamental carving for its 
elfect. This love of ela- 



munhlings and many of 
the onianicnls arc found 


Pig. 5. to ho horroM'ed from tho.se 

of Assyrian architeoture, 
only reliiiod and siinplilieil by the Greeks. The 
honeysuckle nrnanient (lig. 3), so eoiuiiionly u.sed 
both in Aa.syriau and Ionic areliitooturo, is a good 
example of the improveiueut ell'ooted by the Oreek.s 
on the original type. In the Ionic as well as 
ill the Doric, avo iind tlic most ]iorfeot oxeciitiou 
anil workmanship, the spirals, entasis, &c. hoiug 
nil drawn and out with the greatest po.ssihlo 
exaotness. 

Corinthian.— V\\hi stylo was the latest intro- 
duced, and oombine.s to some oxtinit the cdiarae- 
lei'istiori of both the preeeding. It unites and hlciids 
togother tlio Ejryptian and A.s.syrian olemeul.s, tlu' 
cap heing proiiahly derived from the hell-shaped 
capitals of the former eountry, enuunented rvitli 
tlie carved leaves and spirals of^ the East. This 
order Avas first nseil ahont the time of Aloxaiidor 
the Great, the earliest example extant heing the 
Chnragiii Momiiiiout of Lysievatos (335 it.c.). 
There are also the Teniiile of the Winds and 
that of Zeus Olyinpios at Athoms, the latter heing 
one of the Iai'ge,st and finest example, s of the stylo. 
The Uorintliian is the most llorid of the Greek 
styles, and although invented by the Greeks, it 
Avas not brought into use till after the poAver of 
the ropuhlies, to AAdiioh Ave owe the finest Avorhs of 
Greek art, had heguii to AVane, This st.'yle, from 
its richness and splendour, heeame aftenvards the 
greatest favourite Avith the lloiiians, in Avhoso 
hands Greek art spread over the aa'IioIc empire. 

Curyatilks . — Ilesides the above styles, which 
constitute ike Creek orders of classic AAniters, the 
Greeks also used CUri/atidcs (q.v.), or 
female figures, in jilace of columns, as 
in the Ereclitlieum; and Tclumonas or 
giants, as at Agrigentum. These Avero 
proiiahly derived from the figures used 
by the Egyptians in their architecture, 
hut the latter never used them ns 
colninns; they ahvay.s placed them as 

Tig' il' statues in front of the columns. 

Greek teuiple.s are technically classed 
and designated by the mode in Avliioli the columns 
of the portiooe.s are arranged. The edl, or temi>lc 
proper, is a .square chauibor oonlained Avithin foAir 
Avails ; the simplest form of portico is called dislyU 
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in antis (lig. 4), the Iavo .side-Avalls being con- 
tinued past the eml-Avall, and terminated with 
antm, or pilasleis, Avitli two colnnms betAveeu. 
When the portico has four eolunims between the 
antiu, it is called tctrastyle. The temples have 
generally the same arrangoniont at both ends. 
In front of both ends of the plan distyle in antis 
(lig. 5), there is frequently placed a 
range of six columns, and from the 
Hank colnniiis a roAV is continued 
along both sides, tlins forming a con- 
tiiinoas poi tieo all round the edilleo. 
iSueli an arrangeiiient is called yerqt- 
iered, and the temple is designated 
liexastyle and peri]>teral. This Avas a 
common arrangement. The Parthe- 
non is an c.xccjition to the general pj | ' Jlj 

rule ; it has a liexastyle jiortico at 
each end of the cell, in front of Avliiedi 
is placed an oolastyle pertico, and 
seventeen eoliiiiins at each side. The 
great temple at Agrigentnni had Fig, 5 . 
.seven columns at eaeli end, and four- 
teen at each side, and Avas ])ecnliar in having the 
space IietAvecn the eoluiiins all round filled up Avitli 
a Avail. The roa.son probably Avas that the space 
holAA'ceu the columns Avas too great to ho spaimecl 
by aieliitriiA'i's in single stones. The Avail avo-s 
pierced Avilh a\ indoAvs. 

Gonsiilerahlo doubt has existed as to the mode 
ailojited by the Greeks fur ligliting the inteiior of 
their lomples ; that suggested by Mr Eergussou 
seciu.s the must probable, as being similar to the 
|ilan u.sed by the Egyptians and Assyiians. The 
interior had generally a donldo roAv of columns, 
one over the other, iliviiling the Avidtli into three 
•sjiaiis. This arrangement still exists in the Temple 
of Neptune at Picstiini. li'orgnsson siippose-s that 
the light Avas introduced by eimiitor.siiikmg a part 
of thu roof, so as to admit the light liotwoeii the 
pillars of the iqijier range, thus ferming a kind of 
clerestory, as shown on ihe annexed seotioii of the 



Parthenon (lig. G). WimloAA's, hoAvever, Avere also 
used, as in the temple at Agrigeutnm and in the 
EreehUieuni. 

The theatres of the Greeks formed another very 
important chu-s of Avurks ; they consisled of semi- 
circular I'OAVs of seats cut in the rock, or partly 
built (.see Athkn.S). lieniains of these .strnclures 
are found in all tlie conntrios inhaliited by the 
Greeks, and Avero fi'equently of great size — that at 
Drauiyssus heing 443 feet across, T’lie proscenia 
Avere the parts on Avliioh nrcliitoctural design Avas 
ehielly displayed ; but the, so have unfortunately all 
peri.sliod. 

None of the palaces or domestic cdilice.s of the 
Greeks remain to us ; Ave are thus totally doprived 
of a A’ory interesting chapter in the liistory of 
doniestie architecture, for it is highly probable that 
the houses of Greece, although not so splendid 
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iuiil eiiilnring af. the temples,, ^vei'e more varied in 
■style, ami evliiliited many picturesque and heauti- 
f\ii forms, which are now entirely lost. Rut from 
what is known of the jealous feelings wliich iior- 
\,'ided tlie republics of Giecec, and from the aspect 
of the houses in the streets of Pompeii, we may 
conclude that the e.'cterior appear.'uice of the town- 
house.s would be ijnite plain and unpretending, 
any richness or decoration being reserved for the 
interior. 

The attempt unis made in the earlj’ part of the 
Iflth century to revi\'e Greek architeetuie, and some 
ingenious modilieations and adaptations of it have 
been onrj'ied out. Hut it was found that this style, 
so beautiful and appropriate in the warm and 
genial climate of Greece, was quite niisuited for 
our northern latitudes. The porticoes are useless in 
a climate where external painting cannot last, and 
wdiere the .sun.shine is courted rather than excluded ; 
tlie pitch of the roof i.s not high enough to thiow 
otf our snows ; and irindowh of .sufficient she for 
our dark skies are not admissible. Grecian arclii- 
teoture has therefore been abandoned ; and its 
place is now taken by a style more ap|)ropriate to 
a noitberii climate, and more suited to the feelings 
of the ])C 0 ))le. See Pergnsson’s Hi&tory of Arrhi- 
tci'turc and otlier general works on tlie subject ; 
Antiquiticn of Ionia (Dil. Soo. 4 vols. 1709-1881); 
Athoiian An'hiii'ctnre {Ril. Soc. 18ol ; new ed. 
1889). 

Greek Gluireli, The (styled ‘orthodox’ by 
reason of its vindications of dogma, and ‘Eastern’ 
from its geographical distribution), is the olmreh of 
those Christians who follow the ancient rite of the 
East and accept the lirst seven councils, but do 
not admit papal supremacy, and reject those in- 
novations on the dogmas and the iiraotice of the 
early church which were introduced by subsequent 
councils in the West, She is ‘ the aged tree beneath 
who.se shade the rest of Christendom has sprung 
up ; ’ and ‘ it is her iirivilege to claim direct con- 
tinuity of speech witli the earliest times, to boast 
of reading the whole code of Scripture, old as well 
as new, in the language in which it was read and 
yioken by the Apostles’ (Stanley, Ecat. Oh.). 
'The dognias of Christianity were first expounded 
by the Greek fatheis ; the earliest forms of Chris- 
tian worship were composed by Greeks in Greek, 
and during the lirst live centuries the E, astern 
Cliiireli may fairly be .said to liave comprised the 
whole body of Christianity. 

Hisiori/. — The tendency and desire, natural to 
the Eastern mind, to endeavour to estimate and 
deline in the abstract the attributes of Deity, pushed 
to e.xtvemes during a time of absorbing theological 
controversies, brouglit about, in tlie earlier peiiod 
of the clinroh, the formation of sects to wliich we 
shall hereinafter advert. But the great Sohisiii be- 
tween the eastern and western portions of Christen- 
dom, an ei'ent wliich has exercised abiding influence 
on the whole course of sub.sequeiit European liLs- 
tory, was due to two primary causes — the iiiberent 
difference iu the spirit and the traditions of East 
anil West, and the transfer of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Conslantinople. 

As the Christian faith beeaiue predominant 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction necessarily coincided with 
civil government, so that, when the Council of 
Nieii<a declared Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch 
to be patriarchal sees, it but recognised the 
political importance of Uio,se three centres of 
Christianity. As such, Rome was then the least 
important of the three. Indeed the early Roman 
Church was a colony of Greek Christians and 
Gveeised Jews ; the first popes themselves were 
Greeks, not Italians, and the very name of ‘ pope ’ 
is not a Latin name, hnt the Greek designation 
(papas) of every pastor of the Eastern Church. 


AYben, however, the .seat of empire wa.s Iransfeiied 
to Coastantinoide (.830 .v.D. ), although Rome wa.s 
thus deprived of its sovereignty and its couitli' 
spilendour, a .signal o])portunity for increase of power 
and self-as.sertioii was given to the Roman pontiffs. 
Flavoured hy the absence in their diocese of theo- 
logical controversies, such as distracted the East, 
and endowed for the most part with rare ability 
and worldly n.stiiteness, they were not slow to seize 
mion and gradually appropriate the prerogatives 
and the civil authority of the absent emiierors, and 
they soon arrogated to themselves even their pagan 
titles and military prestige, f'oustantinoiile, on 
the other hand, now rose lapidlvto pre-eminence, 
not in the .same .sense of an amhitiims ecclesiastical 
despotism, hnt as the official centre of a church 
alreadv venerable, which had just received into 
its fold the first Christian emperor. A generation 
had hardly pa-ssod when Gregory Nazianzen (3G0) 
spoke of the city as a ‘ hand of union between Ea-t 
and We.st to which the mo.st di.stant extieme.s from 
all side.s come together, and to which they look up 
ns the common centre and em]inrmni of the faith.’ 
It is true that, on the ground that ‘ Constantinople 
is the new Rome,’ the second geneial council 
(.381) as.signed to it ‘juecedence of honour' next 
after Rome. But thi.s declaration, and the subse- 
quent decree of the fourth Council of Chalcedou 
(451), eatahli,sli that these ecclesiastical honour.s 
were grounded upon the political distinction only to 
which both cities had successively risen, Jerusalem 
itself, iu .spile of its unrivalled associations, was 
included amongst the ptitviaiohates — which thus 
readied the nnmhor of live— only at tins latter 
council. Yet the initial adv.antages which the 
Greek Church already po.ssehsed never disappeaied; 
they still subsist, ‘a peiqictual witness that she is 
the mother and Rome the daughter’ (Htanley). 

But other and irre.sistihle inward eanscs militated 
agaiisst the maintenance of ei’en outward unity. 
Rome was destined soon to detach herself from the 
sisterhood of iiatriarchates, and renounce even that 
venerated title. According as the political lies 
between the ea.stern and western halves of the 
empire grew weaker, antagonistic ideas seemed to 
guide the two rival sections of the church, In each 
the divergent genius of their ]iagan forerunners, 
no less than ojqiosed local teiiqieraments, reappeared 
with fresh vigour, and inllueiiced both thought 
and action. The Greek.s weie still .swayed, how- 
c\eruiicou.scinu.sly, hy the liberal tiaditioii of demo- 
cratic Hellas ; while the autocratic and centralising 
tendency of Rome never ceased to iiervade tho Latin 
pontificate. The father.s of the Greek Church in- 
herited and ohiistiaiiised the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle ; the Latin Church modelled its 
Christianity after Roman law. ‘ The East enacted 
creeds; the M’'eHt discipline’ (Hibnnu). The one 
was controlled hy a calm coiiseivalism, the other 
was impelled hy a U‘&tle.ss desbe for change. The 
one church lemained ancient and oatliolic in spirit ; 
the other wa.s transformed into a medieval and 
Latin institution. 

These contrasts, apparently superficial, were 
more deeply rooted and were fraught with 
weightier consequences than the outward- theo- 
logical differences which uoiv mark the distinc- 
tions between other Chiistian churches. They 
were such as to lead to open rupture. Rome 
furthermore seemed again po.s.sessed by its ti'adi- 
tional feeling of mingled jealousy and disdain for 
the Greek.s, who were gi'adually hecowbig supremo 
at Constantinople, and who finally transformed the 
Roman empire into a Greek monarchy. Tliere- 
fore, in the disputes which fallowed in quick 
Biiccession, political eomsiderations weighed more 
in proportion as the temporal power of the popes 
found sustenance in the gradual growth of an 
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independent confederation amongst t)ie Italian 
states. 

The first notes nf disunion wore sounded in 
Rome, by such innovations as the enforcement of 
clerical coliliaey (3S5), followed by more or less 
peremptory demands for the recognition, first of 
the hierarchical, and later of the (loctrinal .supre- 
macy of the Roman pontiff, which was ultimately 
to 1)6 admitted a.s ‘ hy divine right.’ Alinor 
changes were gradually introduced into the 
Westorn Church, such as denying to priests power 
to administer confirmation, and the use of un- 
leavened bread in the encharist. Tlie.se innova- 
tions the (Iroelc.s regarded as expressly de.signed 
to force upon them either a complete rupture or 
an unconditional snhmi.ssion to papal authority. 
Rnt tlia cliief and most abiding point of dogmatic 
ditFerence con.sisted in tlie doctrine of tlio two- 
fold procession of the Holy UUost and the inter- 
polation in the ancient creed of the church of 
Wie words Filioqur, (‘.and from the Son’). "With- 
out entering into the details of this interminahle, 
hopeless, and hiitev controversy, it may be safely 
said tliat tlic complete absence of sncli a doctrine 
from the delilierations of the early councils is not 
denied by tlie Latins ; that popes, sncli ns Jjco III. 
and ilobn VIIL, admitted tlnit its surreptitious 
insertion into tlie Creed was rcproliensilile ; and 
finally, that the t}reelc.s ba.se their uncompromising 
reprotiation of it on the o.xplicit word of Christ : 
'’riiG Hiiirit of truth wliich proceedelli from the 
Fiitlier (John, xv. 20). 

iSneh lieing the abundant sources of an estrange- 
ment which steadily inoreased, the pope was not 
at a loss for pretexts in hurling hi.s first oxcom- 
munioation against the emperor and tlie patriarclis 
of Constantinoiilo and Alexandria in 4H4. 'rims 
the East aud West ware da facta supiu'ated for a 
jieriod of nearly forty years. EH'orts at concilia- 
tion followed, and succossivo exoomniunicatious 
were withdrawn to he renewed from both sides 
with intensified animus, !lut while the pope sub- 
ordinated dognialie diHiM'onoc.s to the recognition 
of his supremacy, the title of ‘(ecumenical,’ which 
the emperor conferred on the imtriarcli of Con- 
stantinople, proved a fresh slumliliug-bloek. The 
contest whicli followeil (K(i2) lietwoen tlie learned 
patriarch I’liotius and the popes Adriaix I. aud 
Nicholas I. was one of tlie iiio.st momoraiilo periods 
of that long and eventful struggle, and altbongU tbo 
.so-called ‘ I’hotiau Schism ’ was again compromised, 
the reconciliation proved neitlier cordial nor lasting, 
'riie same causes of dill'eronce, with others of a 
disciplinary nature, reappeared in the IHli century; 
and in lOo-i Pope Loo IX. issued a formal exeom- 
innuieation against Llio piatriarch Micliael Cern- 
larius. Siiieo tliat time the separation lias sub- 
sisted rigidly ; for al though more than one attempt 
was made by either .side to restore intercommnnion 
botu'cen the two churches, every effort failed before 
the nnalterahlo demand for submission to papal 
supremacy and jurisdiction. Poiio Gregory IX. 
ooneeded even the. omission nf Filimiiw by tbo 
Greeks, provided they burned publicly all books 
inimical to the Koiiinu see ; aud tbo desire of 
many- Greeks for reconciliation wa.s so sincei-e that 
some sort of reunion might have been effected at a 
later time, if the old antipathies of East and West 
bad not been rendered oven move intense ami ivvo- 
inediable tlirongb the comiue.st of Oonstantinople 
by the Latins in the fourth crusade (1204). The 
atrocities of tlii.s unprovoked and fanatical on- 
slaught, which was instigated by the papal sec, 
the outrageous desecrations of Greek cliurclies, the 
horrors of the sack ‘of a refined and civilised 
capital by a horde of comparative barbarians’ 
(Stanley), and the cruel tyranny by wlrich the 
Franks inaiutainod their power, rendered the 
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existing breach irreparable. The Frank invasion, 
bj' disorganising and weakening the ( iroek empire' 
opened tlie gates of Europe to the inroads of tlie 
Turks, whose rising power bad carried before it 
everything in Asia. So that on lii.s restoration to 
the throne of Constantinople (1261) the emperor 
Michael Palrcologn.s, pres.sed by dangers, was com- 
pelled, on a promise of material assistance from 
tlie M''est, to submit to the dictates of Rome at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274. When, however, lie 
endeavoured, at a synod held at Constantinople, 
to obtain ratification of that union, he failed to 
gain the assent of the body of bi.shop,s to what 
was a one-sided measure, resulting fiom political 
necessity. In the succeeding vcigu the bveaclv was 
even more serion.sl;p widoneil hy the councils held 
at Constantiuo]de in 128,3 anil 1285. The last 
attempt at miion was the one nnade hy the Emperor 
John PaUvologos, who, to save Coustiuvlinople, and 
with it the West, fioin the invasion of the Turks, 
appeared (M37) with the patiiarch .In.seph and 
sevei’al Greek hislmiis at tlie Council of F’errara, 
better known from tbo ]>laco of its close as tliat of 
Florence. Protracted discnssioiis Look place on all 
the ]>oints at issue ; but while received with marks 
of distinction and ouliward show of friendsliip, the 
('■reeks were, as on fovnior oceasion.s, deceived, out- 
reaelusl, and entrapped into signing misleading 
and frandnlent doeninents, wltli the inevitahle 
result that, even heforo t.lieir return to Constantin- 
ople, they renounced and repudiated the proceed- 
ings of what tlicy characterised as one of the most 
scandalous of Roman conclaves, Tlie oaplure of 
Constaiiliuopio hy the Turks followed in MoS, and 
tile fall of the Crook cni]iiro removed the political 
considerations wliich alone Inid dictated tho.se latter 
attempts at reconciliation. Thus Iho Greek Oluirch 
may lie said to liavo died politically, hut it has 
noi'cr surrendered its religions heritage. 

Doctrines . — As already stated, the Greek Church 
rcciuves the first seven (ecnmonical councils and 
the canons o C the T’vuUau Council ( from TpoOXXos, the 
domed clianiber of tho imperial palace at Constan- 
tinople, whore it was hehl), Tliey adopt as their 
rule of faith not only the Hihle, but also tlie 
tvadiUons of tlie church ‘ inninbiincd micomiplcd 
through tlie inllnence of tin' Holy .Spirit hy the 
testimony of tlie Fathevs,’ among, st whom Basil 
tho Groat, Gregory Na/.ianzeii, ami St John Chry- 
sostom are bcbl in special vcnoralinu as ' the three 
hierarchs.’ T’he Greek Clmrch admits seven saciva- 
monts — viz. haptisni, eonlirmation, penance, eueha- 
rist, matrimony, nnetion nf the sick, and holy 
orders; but both in the acceptation and the use of 
lliciii it difi'ors widely from tlie Church of Rome. 
liajtlisiH is administered liy a triple imnici'bion, in 
aocordaneo both ivitli the meaning of tin: term it.self 
and with the indisputable praetico of the early 
clinrcb. CoiiJirinaUan (JliJ/joe or Xpio-ga) follows 
immediately upon and in conueetiou with baptism, 
even in the case of infants — again in oliedienee to 
■apostolic precept. In the sacraniont of Penance, tlie 
church requires (n) admis.sion before Cod of one’s 
own .sins, {It) faith in His mercy, (c) resolve iti 
sclf-iuncudment ; this coufessiou to be wade before 
a priest, (1) tliat be may oiler .spiritual guidance 
and admonition; (2) that lie may announce to the 
penitent, in the name of Christ (‘May tho Lord 
absolve thee’), absolution aud bopo of salvation; 
(3) that be may recnnimend penitential work. 
‘ Tliei’eforo the scandals, tbo inllnonco, tlie terrors 
of the confessional aro alike unknown in tlio East’ 
(Stanley). As to the Fiirharist, the Greeks ailnnfc 
the propitiatory sacrifice, tho real presence of Gliriat, 
and transnbstantiation, wliicli, ‘if n.sed at all as 
a llicologieal term, is merely one amongst many 
to expves,s the reverential awe witli Avbidi the 
euclnarist is approached’ (Stanley). Tliey differ 
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fiom the Latins in the use of leavened bread 
and in the administration of commmiion in 
both kinds to all, e\'Oii to children — thia afjain 
in strict obedience to evangelical precept (John, 
vi. )• MarricKjc is held to be dissoluble in case 
of adultery, but not till a probationary period has 
elapsed during which a bishop or piiest mediates 
with a view to reconciliation. A nmrtli nrnrriage 
is regarded as nnlawful. Unction is ndniinistercd 
not in c.<i rends, as in the Latin Church, but in 
ordinary sickness, as laid down bj' St James 
(v. 14, 15), and is tberefore called nil of prayer 
The sacrament of Holy Orders is 
celebrated by the observance of rites which luive 
remaiired unchanged since the earliest times. IVith 
the exeeiitioii of this last, all the saci'anients may 
he administered by priests. Tire Creek Church not 
only reprobates clerical celibacy, but, although it 
has at all times favoured monastic orders, it re- 
quires tliat the parochial clei'gy .should he niairied, 
so that they may not he cut off from the domes- 
ticity of the life of their Hocks. Priests cannot 
marry after ordination, and cou.sequentlj' cannot 
contract a second inarri.-ige, nor may they wed a 
widow ; but they must he married before ordina- 
tion. Bisliop.s are selected from the monastic orders, 
and are therefore single. 

Bloiuistic life oiiginated in the East, and in 
countries of the Greek lite numerous convents of 
both se.ves are e.stahlislied, most of which follow 
the rule of St Basil, The rule of St Anthony (the 
Egyiitiaii hermit who lirst instituted Christian inou- 
astioi.sni ) prevails at Jlouut Sinai ( established 527 ). 
This monastery, Jerusalem, and Mount Athos 
foim the three great centres to which convents 
tlu'oughout the East are affiliated. According to 
their mode of life, monks are distinguished as (a) 
’Ao-sjjTal, if leading the ascetic e.xistence of her- 
mits ; ( 6 ) ’AuttYupijral, when living in retuemeut and 
in separate oloisteis ; and (c) Koiro/SiaKoi, when as- 
aemliled in a convent under an 'Hyoilgsros or abbot. 
If several convents are subject to one abbot he is 
called ’Apxigav5/3(Ti)s, archimandrite ; but bishops 
often hold the po.st of ahljot. Nunn must either 
he virgins or wrdow.s, and they follow the mle of 
St Basil under an 'Hvoi/gfr?;, abbess. With both 
monks and nuns the duty of manual labour is a 
leading observance; the nuns, like their western 
sisters, apply themselves to tlie care of the sick 
and to the education of girls. But the chief glory 
of the Greek monastic in.slitutions is that in them 
Greek learning and Greek nationality found refuge, 
protection, and succour dtuing the long night of 
Turkish tyranny and Mohamniodaii persecution. 

Worship and Lituryy. — Easts in tlic Greek 
Church are many and rigorous. Be.sidc.s four 
yearly fasts — tlie forty day.s of Lent, from Pente- 
cost to the Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, the 
fifteen days before the fe.siival of the Sleep of the 
Theotokos (August 15), and the six weeks before 
Christmas — lyednesda.ys and Fridays through- 
out the year should be observed. Indulgences 
are not recognised ; and altliougli prayers for the 
dead are practised they give rise to no ecclesi- 
astical abuse. ‘A general expectation prevails 
that, by some unknown process, the souls of the 
sinful will be puriliod before they jiass into the 
Divine presence ; hut this has never been consoli- 
dated into a doctrine of purgatory ’ ( Stanley ). The 
Mother of our Lord is venerated, and homage 
( vTrepSovKda ) is paid to her, hut such lioraage has 
iioi'cr been transformed into a dogma of iiiimacii- 
late coneeiition ; and the Greek Clmi-cli speaks of 
‘the sleep’ (Kol/i'ijffis) not the ‘assumption’ of the 
Virgin. Reverence (SouXla as distinguished from 
aXriOivT] XcLTpela, actual wolship) is paid to saints, 
and their icons freely adorn the churches j hut, 
with the exception of the crucifix, no graven image 


is permitted. Instrumental music is forbidden in 
churches, hut singing i.s iiniveiYally in use. In 
public prayer the kneeling posture is ii.sed only at 
Pentecost ; at ordinary tinie.s they stand, tlie body 
being turned towauls the east, and the sign of 
the eio,ss is fiequently made during prayers. The 
cereninnial of the Eastern ritual is not inferior in 
splendour to that of the AVestevn, hut it is more 
solemn and archaic ; though ‘ organs and niusieal 
instiiiinents are as odious to a Greek or liiissian 
as to a-Scottibh Pre.shyteriaii ’ (Stanley ). Origin- 
ally several lituigies were used in tlie East ; but 
the liturgy of St James jirevailed in the Greek 
Church. In its shorter fenm, as defined by St 
Chrysostom, it is read in cliiuclies throughout 
the year, with the exception of two or three 
festivals, when the longer veisioii, attributed to St 
Basil, is said. Tliis version is invariably used in 
convents. The Seriiitiires ai-e in the hands of all 
believens, wlio are encouraged to study tlieni in tlie 
veniaciilar, and altlioiigli the idioms of some of the 
eastem chiii'ches into which the BiWe as well .as 
the litnrg}' were originally translated are now 
antiquated, ‘ the actual diiferenoe may be about 
that between Cbaucer’s English and onr own.’ 

Hierarchy m the Eastern Clmicliis thus defined 
in the catechi.sm of Philaretus, which is in universal 
use in Russia: ‘The four patriarchs, of equal 
dignity, have the highest] link among the liishops, 
and the bishops united in a general council rejire- 
sent the clmreh, and infallibly decide under the 
guidance of tlie Holy Ghost all matters of faith 
and ecclesiastical life.’ Thus the autlioiity of the 
cliurch is not despotic, centralised, or ve.sted in one 
jieisou. Eacli patriiirch is independent in the exer- 
cise of his canonical authority, wdthiii his own 
diocese; hut he is amenable to an coounienical 
synod. Tlie Greek clergy levy no tithes, claim no 
civil power over their ilocks, and hardly possess any 
organisation as a se]i,arate body. ‘The Easterii 
Cluu-ch has never ruled that religions light and 
instruction aie confined to the clergy.’ And its 
strength ‘reposes not so much on the power and 
inlluenee of its clergy, hut on the independent 
knowledge and manly xeal of its laity’ (Stanley). 
The Eastern Church has become inactive since its 
■subjection to Turkisb rule. It is not a missionaiy 
cliurcli, and it abstains from proselytism. On the 
other hand, it never was intolerant, and its history 
has not been disgraced by pensecutions, inquisition, 
or a St Bartholomew’s luaKsacre. 

Itclatiuns with the licformed Churches . — Giving 
to these reasons the early reformers turned their 
eye.s to the Eastern Church in hope of support and 
eventual union. Melanohthou was the finsl to 
address a letter to the patriarch Joseph of Con- 
.stantinople, through a Greek deacon, Demetrius 
Mysns, who visited Germany in 1568. Another 
Lutheran embassy, of a more formal cliaracter, 
headed by the well-known Tubingen divines Jacob 
Andrea* and Martin Crusius, visited Constantin- 
ople during the patriarchate of Jeremias (1576- 
81). Both missions were equally devoid of im- 
mediate jiractical results. But in the following 
century the celebrated Cyril Lucaris, a native of 
Crete, was educated in Germany, and was there 
imbued with the tenets of the Reformers. On 
assuming the patriarchate of Alexandria lii-st { 1602) 
and then of Constantinople ( 1621 ) he opened nego- 
tiations with the Calvinists with a view to union 
and the reform of the Greek Clmrcli ; he corre- 
sponded witli tlie English Arelihishop Abbot and 
with Laud, and he presented the Alexandrian Codex 
(q.v,) to Charles I. ; and in 1629 he issued a con- 
fession of faith of a decidedly Calvinistic tendency. 
But his efforts w'ere bitterly opposed by the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, who brought about his 
deposition five times after successive reinstate- 
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ments in the patriarchal cliair, and are siinposecl 
finally to have inhtigated his, murder hy tlie Turks. 
The iuuovatiima conteiuplated hy Lucaria called 
forth a doctrinal declaration signed hy the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Ale.vandria, and Antioch, 
and defining the dilierences between the Greeks and 
tlie Keforiners. This exposition was later (1672) 
adopted at a synod liehl at Jeriisalein. But rvithiu 
our time the eouciliatory spirit which aiiiiiiatcs 
these two brunches of Christiauity has found e.x- 
pressioii in practical iiieaaurea of closer intercourse. 
In h'ehi'uary 1S72 the Greek l)ishop of Patras was 
piesent and delivered Ids henedictiou at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of an Anglican chnrcli in 
that town. And when later Lyenrgus, the learned 
Archbisliop of ,Syra and Tiiios, and the -i.i clihLshops 
of Corfu and of Cj'pius, visited Knglaiul, they each 
attended Anglican services, and delivered their 
honodictioii in Anglican churches. But the most 
uolahlc advance towards ‘ intercommnnioii ’ was 
made in 18d9, and again in 1874, when the House of 
Convocation appointed a ooinuiitlee ‘to establish 
■such relations hctn'ccu the two eoiiimuiiions as 
shall enable the laity and clergy of either to join 
in the Hacraments and olllces of the other without 
forfeiting the coiuninnion of their own ehureli.’ 
As a first stc]) towards this end the patriaich of 
Constantinople issueil an eiicyelical eiijoiiuiig his 
clergy to bury deoeaseil moinbors of the jVnglicaii 
Church in orthodo.'c hurial-gronnds, and to cele- 
hrato their fimeial I'itus with ]]raycr.s taken from 
the funeral ollioc of the orthoilo.': cmir'oh. 

aculn . — Tlie early tlieological controversies within 
tlie Greek Ghurch itself, resulting in aoetariauisiii, 
differ in this respect from the seeessions from the 
Pioman Church — that in the West the protest wits 
directed mainly against abase and ultramoutauism, 
whereas in the East objections have always been 
raised against what was deemed innovation. 

All the branches of the Eastern Ghnrch receive 
the (irst two oouncils, those of Nicea and Oon- 
stantinoplo. lint those two only are admittcsl hy 
tlie Uhuldntns, the earliest of Eastern .sciiaratists, 
whose dispute related to the moaning of ivavOpiiv-qm 
( ‘ ineariiatioii ’ This doctrine gave rise to two 
ilistiiiot and opposed theories. Thu one aceoiitod 
complete union of the human and tlie divine 
nature of Christ, and formed the belief of the Muno- 
phijuitcs. The other maintained a seiin ration of 
the two natures, so as to deny their eo-cxi.steiice 
in one person, and rejected the term Theotokos as 
apjilieil to Che Virgin Mary, yueh woro the Icnets 
ot Nostorims, whom the third Council of ICjihcsus 
(431) oondemned, and after ndiom tlie Chaldeans 
are ahso called Ncstorlaus. This sect spread 
rapidly throngiiont the interior of Asia, ami 
became active in missimis, not only to the noigh- 
lioiiring Persians and Indians, but to the Bactriuiis 
and Huii.s, as far north ns the Caspian, to Samar- 
kand and the very coniines of China, and to Soco- 
tra, Ceylon, and the Malabar coast in the south. 
In tills last locality a roiiiiiant of the foniior 
growth and power of tliis church still e.xists. They 
are the Uhristiiuis of St Thomas, ,so called either 
from the ajiostle, or more prohalily from a Nes- 
toriaii missionary of that name. Mnssnlnian per- 
secution, however, and the inroads of eastern har- 
liai'ians have weakened, and at one time had al- 
most annihilated, the NesLoriaiis, who are now found 
principally in Kurdistan, and who believe them- 
selves to be the lost tribes of Israel. Their sacred 
city is Edessa, the reputed hirthplacs of Abraham, 
and their ‘ oatholikos ’ or primate assumes the title 
of ‘ l^atriai'ch of Babylon,’ his seat having been 
successively removed thenoe to Bagdad, Mosul, 
and Jnlamerk (or Ginliamerk ), where he now 
resides. The Nestorian patriarch is the only 
Eastern prelate who may marry. 


The tenets of the Monojthi/siics wore coiideiinied 
by the fourth a'cnmeiiical council of Chalcedoii 
(451), wliicli estalillshcd that Chiist is to lie 
acknowledged in two natures, ‘ invisihly and uii- 
changcahly.’ On tins the larger portion of Rviian 
and Egyptian Chiistians, wlin had accepted tlie 
three former councils, seceded from the eliuich 
and soon broke U]) iiiLo three minor eominunities' 
hugely through the intlnence of iiathmality. 

In Byria the Monophysites were called Jacohitca, 
from .James the Apo.stlu as they protend, but moie 
piobahly from Jacohu.s Baradeus, the Byrian here, si- 
arch, since the name is equally apidied to the other 
clinrehes of tlie sect. The patriarch of the Byrian 
Jacobites bears in succession always the lialloved 
name of Ignatius, and reside, s at Diarlieldr (the 
ancient .ilarrr/a ), nn tlie light h.ank of tlie Tigris. 
The countiy hejoml was originally under tlie 
charge of the ‘Ma[ihzhin (“fruit-hearer”) of tlie 
East,’ .so called ficau the fact that his was princi- 
pally a niis.sionary see — it is now e.sLahlishecl at 
Mosul. This church, like the Nestorian, was 
formerly wide-spread ami Jlonrishing, exleuding to 
more than a hundred bishoprics, of which hut Jli-e 
now snrvh e. 

The Jacobites of Egypt are heller known under 
thoir national designation of Cojits (q.v.), and form 
tho great majority of the ('hristiau poimliitimi of 
northern Africa, a.s well as the most chilised of it.s 
native raoes. They have intercommunion with the 
Jacobites of Syria, Tlicir patriareli, who takes his 
title from Alc.xaudria, hut resides at Cairo, olaiine, 
jurisdietiou over Jerusalem, Egynl, Nubia, Ahys-' 
ijiuia, and the Pentapolis, lie is elected liy the body 
of biahops from candidates nominated by the four 
convents which pos-sess this right. Ho alone has 
power of ordination, which is oouferrecl, not hy 
imposition of hands, lint hy the not of breathing. 

A third liranch of tho great Jacobite comnmninn 
is tho KfhicijHun Church in Abyssinia, where 
Ghvistianity was llrst introduced in the 4tU century 
hy miasionaiics from Alexandria. Tho ‘abounn’ 
or metropolitan i.s, under tho nmninal supremacy 
of the C'o]jtic patriarch at t'airo, piiinatc of the 
AliyHsiniiin C’huich, ^vhicll presents an extraordi- 
nary comhiriation of Christian anil Jewish nhserv- 
ancu.s. Both baptism and ci rein ncision are deemed 
necessary ; both the Bahhath and Bnuilay are 
observed ; jiolygamy is permilteil, though net com- 
mon ; and tho ilesh of swiue is rorhidden. The old 
eontroversies as to the nature of Christ still con- 
tinue ill Abyssinia ; and I’ilate, lieoanse he washed 
hia hands of tho blood of Christ, i.s canonised hy 
tho Ethiopian (dnrrch. 

'Thii Armenian C/i mr/i, which is often considered 
Jacoliitc, lieeause it also rccoives oidy tiro Jirat tliree 
councils, is, in all essential points, much more akin 
to tlio Clmrcli of Cnnstantimqdc ; and, indeed, tlie 
uon-uuited section of tire oommunion call them- 
selves 'Orthodox.' The ahseuce of the Armenian 
delegates fi-om the Council of Cffialcodon was due 
to the inlernnl disorder’s of their country, hut 
they were delhiitoly soiinrated from tho Greek 
Church in GS2. The ArmeniaiiR were converted 
to Christianity hy Gregory tho llliniiinator, 
and are therefore often called Gregorians (see 
AimiiNlA). Thev, of all Christian clinrehes, iu- 
olude as canonical Old TeaLamciit hooks the ‘His- 
tory of Jo.sciih and Asenath,’ and the ‘Te.stamenl 
of the Tweh'c Patriarchs ; ’ and in the New Tesla- 
ment the ‘ Epistle of tho Coi'inlhians to St Paul,' 
and ‘Third Ejiistle of Bt Paul to the Corinthians.’^ 

The decisions of the sixth (coiimenical conncil 
held at Comstantinople (GSO) resulted in the seces- 
sion of the Monothelitcs, whose tenets as to the one 
will of Christ that conncil condemned. They 
included the Chi'istian iropulation of the Lebanon, 
who have .since been better known as Maronites, 
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from St iMaro, a.s they allege, the Syrian anchorite 
of the 5th century, after whom the famous con- 
vent near Cyrus is nanieil, but more credibly from 
John More, their lirst patriarch in 701. I'licir 
prim.ate is the patriarch of Kauohin. In the l‘2th 
century, iiowever, by the inliueiice of the Crusaders, 
the Maroiiites submitted (11S2) to the Ilouiau 
Cluirch, of which they now form an integral part. 

It is essential to observe that in each of tlie sects 
and clmrche.s so described there are, almost witli- 
oiit exception, tliree divisions, resulting from the 
iiitliicnce respectively of old traditions, national- 
istic proclivities, and tlie Jesuit Propaganda. In 
eaoli of tliese Eastern comumnious one should there- 
fore distiiigiii.sli { 1 ) the ‘ Orthodo.x ’ section, with 
decided leanings towards the clmroh of Constantin- 
oiile ; (2) the ‘National’ .section, which inaintoins 
tlie independence of eacli particiilar heresy ; and ( 3 ) 
the ‘ United ' or ‘ Catliolic ’ section, which acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the pope. 

{Jiiiafu or United Gveckn . — Tliis Ijust category 
forms an important fraction of the Cheek Church 
itself. Tlie fall of the empire facilitated the in- 
trigues of the liomau Propaganda, which, especially 
after the Keformation, endeavoured actively to 
secure the siilimissimi to Itome of isolated Creek 
communities in the East ; wliile, in tlie We.st, the 
influence of Catliolic governments was hrouglit 
to bear, to tlie same end, on the scattered Creek 
colonies, and on tlie outlying portions of tlie 
Crook C'liuruli. Thus, the numerous Creek ami 
Alliauiau refugees from Epirus, who had settled 
in Sicily ami southern Italy, weie soon coiii- 
nollod to sucoumli ; as also tlie indigenous ortlio- 
dox populations in Austria and Poland — i.e. 
the lionmaiiiaus in Transylvania and eastern 
Huugaiy, and tlie Hutlieiiians in Calicia ami 
Little Kicssia. The Polish Creeks, however, who 
had become ‘Uniats’ in 1590, reverted, for the 
most part, to tlie llussian Churcli in 1839. It is 
ditiicult to state exactly to what degree union 
lias thus been attained. The primary, and in 
most oases, the only condition, was submission to 
papal supremacy j all else — clerical matrimony, 
communion in both kinds, oliuroh diseipline, rites, 
and liturgy — being allowed to remain Greek. But 
when circumstances were favourable, more strin- 
gent conditions were gradually iiii|iosed. And 
therefore the ‘ Unia,’ as the pact is styled, is 
not unifonu in aught else but the unreniitting 
efforts of the Propaganda to efface the individu- 
ality of the.se dismembered churches. 

2'he Four Patriarc.hatBs . — The Mohammedan in- 
vasion submerged and curtailed the area, especially 
in Asia and Africa, over which the Eastern Churcli 
had .spread ; and the oUier vioissitiule.s to which 
reference has been made luodilied from time to 
time the extent of that area. Still, the four 
patriarchates claim jurisdiction within their 
original boundaries, with the exception of the 
independent states which were successively emanci- 
pated from Turkish rule. 

The jiatriareliatc of C'on.stantinople includes 
the whole of European Turkey, Asia Minor aud 
Pontus { Trebizoml ), and all the islands. The patri- 
arehate of Antioch includes Syria, Phoenicia, 
Isauria, and Cilicia. This patriarchate, wliioli at 
oue time extended its influence to India and lus far 
as China, has suffered must from the spread of 
Mohammedanism. The patriarchate of Jerusalem 
includes the whole of Palestine, and, prior to the 
Saracenic conquest, was one of the most flourishing, 
althongh the one established last (451 ). The 
patriarchate of Alexandria, once tlie most power- 
ful and important, lias sliriink, since the Mussul- 
man occupation of Egypt, into the narrow limits of 
the see of that particular city. 

The archiepiscopal see of 'Cyprus, which formed 


iiart of the patriarchate of Antioch, was raised to 
an iudepeiideiit po.sition by the Council of Eplicaiis 
(431), and its primate, though inferior in rank to 
the patiiarchs, has piccedciice over all otliev ardi- 
bishops. He enjoys the exceptional priiilege of 
affixing his siguatui'B in led ink. 

The church of Constaiithioplo is known as ‘the 
Great Clinich ’ ( JlfydXi; ’EsrAijirta), from its aiiciciib 
pie-eniiueiice as tlie see of tlie wfiiiiieuicul patriarch 
— a title cmifcired by the emperor on John the 
Faster (587) against tlie lemmihtrances of Giegoiy 
I. The Clmrcli of Antioch claims to iiavo been 
founded by St Peter, and tliat tlie similar pie- 
tensioiis of Rowe aie at raiee more recent and 
les.s certain. Tlie name of Cliristiaiis was (ii.sfc 
given to tlie heiiei'ei's in Antioch, and to its chief 
pastor alone the title of patriarch belongs liy right. 
The patriarch of Alexandria i.s the lirst Ciiri.stian 
primate ivho was styled ‘pope.’ His other title of 
‘ cecniuenical judge ’ arises from tlie riglit wliicli the 
early Alexandrian Churcli pu.s.scssed of lixing the 
period of Easter. 

National Churches . — Tlie autlioiity whicli the 
Byzantine emperors exercised over the govennneiit 
of tlie Greek Cliurcli passed, with Constantinople, 
to the sultans. After the ma.ssacie wliicli followed 
the cajitiire of tlie city, and in wliicli Hie patriarcli 
had falien with the emperor, Moliamiued II. in- 
stalled as patriarch George GeiiuadiuB, a Greek 
monk, renowned for his piety no less than for liia 
scholanship, fur which lie ivas’ suniaiiied Schqjarius. 
The courage and persuasiveness with whicliflie ex- 
pounded bofme the sultiui tlie tenets of Christi- 
anity induoed Mohaiimicd to confer ceitain privi- 
leges on the patriarchate, enabling it to exercise a 
measure of authority over the orthodox church 
within Turkish diiiiniiioris. Tliis lirst conoe.ssion 
constitutes to this day tlie chaiter regulating the 
relations of the cliun-h to the Porte. The patriarch 
is elected liy a synod of liisliops, init Hie candidate 
iiiimt he a]iproved of liy the Poite, wliicli also 
issues lirmans enaliliiig the bisliops to act witliin 
their diooeses. This gives to Tnrkisli authority so 
effectual a contiol miir tlie clmrcli, tliat its having 
aunrived at 'all is a proof of extiamdinary vitality. 
But Hie abuse and scandal consequent upon tlie 
e.xerciae of that iiutliority was such as to make it 
the intere-st, liotb of tlie patriarcliate and of the 
independent states wliicli lecoguised its spiritual 
guidance, not to continue under a juiisdlction suh- 
jected to Hie sultan’s will. Fortunately' the oorisH- 
tntion of the Eastern Church fai oured the creation 
of autoceplialous cliurclies, wliicli, wliile enjoying 
a separate internal administration, could remain 
bound to Hie Clmrcli of Constantinople and to each 
other by tlie unity of faitli and dogma. 

Tlie Church of Uiissia, wliicli alone of eastern 
churches present.a liistorioal coiuinuity’, was estab- 
lished when ill 988 Anne, sister of the Empeior Basil, 
was wedded to Prince Vladimir, wlio was thus con- 
verted, and who at the same time ordered all liis 
]icople at ICieff to be baptised iu the Dnieper by the 
Greek clergy. From that time the Clirhstian civili- 
sation of Riussia was Greek, from tlie alpliabet 
whicli tlie Greeks adapted to tlie iSlai'onic language 
to the baptismal nanie.s of emperors and peasants 
alike ; and Russia recognised this debt of gratitude 
by' the powerful protection she lias extended to the 
eastern Cliristian.s, amongst wlioiii slio is conse- 
quently known as ‘Holy Russia.’ The metro- 
politan, residing first at Kieff and later (1320) in 
Moscow, was subject to the patriarch of Constant- 
inople. In 1682, Iiowever, with tlie concurrence of 
the whole clmrcli, the patriarcli Jeremiah II. raised 
the Russian see to a )mtriarchate, still dependent 
on Constantinople. Tliis dependency continued 
till the time of Peter the Great, who iii 1700, again 
with the sanction of the whole body of eastern 
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liiitiiai'clis, suppreshed tlie patiiai-cliate of Moscow 
and confided the government of the Clmrcli of 
Kus&ia to a synod composed of five or six bishops 
and a number of lay dignitaries, all apjiointed by 
the czar, rvho remained .sii])reme bead of the clmrcli. 
In Kiissia tliere are several dibsenting sects. 

The Churak of Ocon/ia (ancient Iberia) clate.s 
from the time of Constantine, when Nina, a Chris- 
tian slave, converted the king and his jieoide. It 
first formed part of the patriarchate of Antioch, 
and was subsequently transferred to that of Con- 
.stantinople. But since the annexation of Georgia 
to the Knssian empire the archbishop of Tilli-s has 
been a member of the Itussian .synod. 

The Moiitaiegnns, who never acknowledged the 
.suzerainty of the sultan, did not admit the juris- 
diction of the Constantinopolitan patriarch. They 
were governed, since 1697, when they formally pro- 
claimed their independence, by a ‘ Vladika * or 
prince-bishop of their own, cho.sen from the family 
of I’etrovid, and who exeroi.sed both spiritual 
and temporal power. In October 1851, however, 
Banilo I., on succeeding his nnele, the last 1'^bulika, 
abandoned his ecclesiastical functions, and assnmed 
the tempm-al title of Im.spodar or jirince. The 
bishops of Montenegro liavc since been consecrated 
by the lliihsian synod. 

In Auntro-Hungdry there are over three millions 
of orthodo-x Christians, ])rincipally of tlie fcjorvian 
and Houmauian nationality, hesidos four million 
Uniats. Of the former, wlio are there known as 
Byzantine Greeks, about half a million are .scattered 
through the Austrian dominions, and the rest are 
in Hungary, with two archbishops (Carlowitz and 
Honnaimstad) and eight hisliops, si.x in Hungary 
proper, and two in Croatia. The arolibishops e-xer- 
oise their jurisdiction under Austria. 

In Ennlund a Greek Church has existed since 
the middle of the 17th century. The periodical 
emigrations of Greeks to the west, consequent 
upon each fresh rccrudttseenoo of Turkisli tyranny, 
resulted iii tlie formation of a Greek uo'loiiv in 
Loudon, which must have been oonsiderahlo liofch 
in mimhors and position ; for we find that many 
young Greek.s were sent to O.xford, as a rule to 
iSl Juliii the Baptist (Gloucester) Hall, whore they 
replaced the Irish, who, after the c-stahlislimont of 
Trinity College, remained in Uulilin. A certain 
Nathanael Conopins, liowever, was at Balliol, 
where he first taught the Oxonians to make collue, 
and whence he was exiielled by the I’urilans in 
1018. When the Archbishop of Banios, Joiwaph 
Georg'ino.s or Georgircncs, had to Ilec from liLs dio- 
cese, and arrived in Eiighuid about 1GG6, ho found 
amongst his co-religionists in Loirdon Daniel 
Bulgaris as priest, hut there was no church. He 
therefore applied to the thou Bishop of London, 
Henry Compton, Avlw befriended him, and who 
with other English bishops collected a small fund, 
to which even King Charles II. is said to have 
contributed, for the erection of a Greek church on 
a piece of laud in Crown Street, Holm b'ields, 
given by the parish of Ht Martin-in-the-b’ields. 

( See A Dasaription of the Present State of Santos, 
Nicurkt, Patmos, and Mount Athos, by Joseph 
Georgirenes, Archbishop of Samos; Loiid. 1078.) 
This church, which was dedicated to Bt Mary 
the Virgin’s Sleep, is still extant, and a marble 
tablet over the west door hears an inscription in 
Greek recording these facts, as well a.s the names 
then given to Greek Street and Courptou Street 
in the .same neighbourhood commemorate tho.se 
events. The church, which is the one reiire- 
sented in Hogarth’s rvoll-known picture of ‘Noon,’ 
soon passed to the French Protestant refugees ; it 
was subsequently fitted up as a moetiiig-house for 
the Rev. John Rees, and in 1850 it wa-s recon- 
secrated as an Anglican church, to St hlary the 


Virgin (Ecelcsiologist, xi. 120). A copy (made 
about 1760 )_ of tlie original register, wliicli seems 
to have perished, of that first Greek coiiinumitv 
exists in the chapel of the Rus.siaii omhassy in 
London (AVelheck Street), and records the fact 
that when the Archimandrite Geimadiua was 
jiriest in London, both the church and tlie coni- 
uiiinity had heemne ‘ flrii'co-Rn.H.sian.’ After the 
death of Gennadiiis (Peliriiary 3, 1737), who was 
hiiriod in St I’aiicras’ Churchyard, the entries in 
tlie register record more and more frequent mar- 
riages between Engli.sh and Greeks, who tlius 
appear to have been absorbed by the iiKligenou.s 
eienient, their anglicised names which are still to 
be met with ( Rodos, Pamphylos, Losbo.s, &e. ) con- 
firming the fact. But in the beginning of the 19th 
contnry another Greek community sprung up in 
London by the arrival in 1818 from the iskuil of 
Chios of three out of the live brothers Ralli, who 
founded the groat firm of that name, and who 
were soon followed by others of tlieir country- 
men. They at first met at a chapel in one of 
the bouses in Finsbury Circus, and in 18-17 Imilt 
a chuiob in London Wall. As the community 
increased in ricboB and in niimbors, this modest 
Imilding was replaced in 1879 by a magnillcenl 
Byzantine olmreh in Moscow Road, Bayawatev, 
built after tlie model and bearing the Imllnwerl 
name of llama Sojihia.’ Flourisliing tlreok 
churches exist also in Liverpool and in Manchester. 

In the United States there are a Greek church 
in New Orleans and a Russian in San Francisco. 

The Churchy of Greece ollbrs a .strong instance of 
the causes which militate against dependence upon 
n jurisdiction subject to tlie will of the sultan. 
The Greek struggle for freedom, which carried with 
it the active sympathy of the whole Greek nation, 
was, at the dictate of the .sultan, put under the 
ban by the patriareli Orogorius, who, novertlieless, 
was soon afterwards hanged for eonqilicity in tlie 
national cause. In the sueond year of the wav the 
Assembly of the Greeks at Epidauros proclaimed 
(18‘22) the orthodox church as elmrch of the new 
state, and the Royal Hecroo of 15-27th July 1833 
organised the chiirch on a plan .similar to that of 
Russia, with a synod of live bishops, presided over 
by the Arclibisliop of Attica. A lay govormnent 
commissioner attends the deliberations, but may 
not vote. The synod i.s the .supreme cocle.siastical 
tribunal, and elects bishops under the confirmation 
of the crown. The clergy are excluded from all 
participation in piolitics, and are not eligible to sit 
111 the logislaturc. In 1800 the patriarclmto of Con- 
stautinople ackiiowludged the independence of the 
Church of Greece, which has already rendered to 
the other Grook-speaking churches great services in 
the education and training of priests. Of the large 
miiiiher of convents which existed in Greece, many 
wore destroyed during tlio war of independence, 
and others liavo been utilised for educational pur- 
poses. Of tlio.se still extant the JVleteomiu Thes- 
saly and Mega Spileon in the Reloponnesus are the 
most notable for extent and historical interest. 

The Ckareh of Servia e.xisted, under the early 
Servian kings, as an indeiieiulent ebnrcb, with a 
patriarch at Belgrade (1300). 'riie 'Turkish con- 
quest dLsorganised that cliurch, and, in 1079, 37,000 
Servian families emigrated to Hungary under 
Amcnius Czernowitz, and established the see of 
Carlowitz. In 1765 the Sorvian patriarchate was 
suppressed by the T’urks, and the Sorviau Ohuroli 
]ilnood under the jnrisdictioii of the ]iatriarcli of 
Constantinople. When tlie ,somi-iiulependence of 
Servia was achieved under Kara (morge (see 
CzaSKNY), in 1810, the govcrnuiont el the church lyaa 
again transferred to the metropolitan of Carlowitz. 
Finally, in 1830, Servia declared her clmrcli auto- 
cephalous under the Bishop of Belgrade. 
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The Church of Moitmania if, the outcome of more 
violent and unlilial proceedings. The ecclesiastical 
administration of the tsvo Damihian principalities 
of Moldavia and 'Wallachia rvas originally vested in 
the metropolitans of Jassy and Bucharest respec- 
tivel}', acting under the patriarch of Constantinoiile. 
The clergy in both principalities were almost exclu- 
&i^■ely Greek, few lioiiinanian.s having at that 
time either education or vocation for clerical life. 
The numerou.s conventual in.stitutions in 'which 
they were assembled po.ssessed immense landed 
estates, the bequests of Gieek merchants and bene- 
factors, who, through many generations adopted 
this as the only safe mode of endowing philan- 
thropic and educational institutions within the 
reach of Turkish mle. Those estates, as well as 
others of an even greater extent and value in 
Russian Bessarabia (the revenues from which were 
serpie.strated in 1873), furnished to the patiiarch- 
ate.s of Constantinople and Jerusalem almost the 
only means of maintaining schools and ho.spitals 
thronghout Turkey. IViien, however, the Moldo- 
IVallachians awoke to a sense of independent 
nationality and jiroclaimed tlie union of the two 
principalitie.s under Ale.xauder Cnuza (December 
kl, ISBl), one of the first acts of the new Rou- 
manian government was to sequestrate the Greek 
monastic property and declare the Roumanian 
Church autoeepljalous. It is noir governed by the 
primate of Eonmania, whose see is at Rneharest, 
with an archbishop of Moldavia at Jassy, and .six 
bishops. 

The Biilfjitridns, even before tlioir political inde- 
pendence, had organised, for political jmi poses, a 
church of their own under an e.xarch. The Turkish 
government, anxiou.s to foment disunion between 
its Christian .subjects, encouraged the foicihle 
appropriation by the Bulgarians of Greek churches 
and schools, and sauolioned tlioir occle.sia.stical 
policy. As, liowever, canon law does not admit of 
the co-existence witliiii the same diocese of two 
separate cluivolies of the same faith, the patriarch 
of Constantinople signified his readiness to acknow- 
ledge the iude[iendence of the Bulgarian exarchate, 
if its territorial limits were clearly (lelined, and if 
the exarch designated his see within tlio.se limits. 
This the Bulgarians refused to do, their avoived 
object being to extend their political iiilluence 
through the exarchate, not only in mixed Grinco- 
Biilgarian districts, hut even over purely Greek 
dioceses. A general synod of the four patriarchs 
was therefoie convened (1S73) at Constantinople, 
and the excommunication of the exarchate followed. 
The Ensso-Turkish war lesulted in 1878 in the 
constitution of an independent Bulgarian state ; 
hut its occlosiastical head, the Bulgarian exarch, 
continues to reside at Constantinople and to claim 
jurisdiction over the Bulgarians in Thrace and 
nortliern Macedonia also. He docs not concede, 
however, to the patriarch of Con.stanlinople a 
similar right over the GreC'ks in Bulgaria. The 
excommunication of 1873 is .still inaintaiiied. 

The total number of adherents of the Greek 
Church it is iiujio.ssihle to state precisely ; the 
following are the only available reliable iignres : 

Orthodox Gehdiw. Uma.!?,. 

Russia 61,9'10,000 Russia. 55,000 

(Of these about Austria 3,580,000 

million are cUs- Huiianry 1,500,000 

sGutera.) Turkish Empire 

Austria 403,000 (approxiiiialely) 1,000,000 

Hungary 2,48J,000 

Greece 2,200,000 iSooTS. 

Romnaiiia. ...(about) 5,250,000 Nestorians 250,000 

Bulgaria 2,007,000 Jacobites 350,000 

Eastern Rouuielia, . , .734,000 Maronites 250,000 

Servia 1,939,000 Ariiieniaiia— 

Montenegro 232,000 In European Turkey.. 380,000 

Turkish Einpii’ti In Asiatic Turkey. . . .700,000 

(approximately) 7,000,000 Abysainiains. .(about) 1,250,000 
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Literattee.— T he first portion of tliis article is foiiiulod 
on Dean Stanley’s admirable Lecturer on the Bi&tor}) of 
the Eastern Churchy which have served as a basis to later 
treatises on the same subject. But the following author- 
ities may also be consulted. — (1) History: Gibbon'; 
Robertson; Gie.seler’s Ecclesiastical Hihtoi'y; Z. M. I^eale, 
History of the Hohi Eastirn Church . — (2) Controversks : 
Domer, History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ 
(in Clark’s translations); »Swainson, The Apostles^ and 
Niccne Gttcd ; "Walch, Historia ConU'ovo'sice de proemu 
Spiritus Sanoiij Z. H. Newman, The Arians of the 
Fourth Century; TV. Palmer, Dissertations on Subjects 
relatiiKj to the Orthodox CiJiiiniunion.~['^) Councils and 
Common Law: Hefele, History of the Councils (Clark’s 
translations); Pliotuw, iV(3?/20CUJ20n (Paris, Idlo) ; G. A. 
Rnlli and M, Poblis, Sjjrraypa ruv Kal rZv lepllr 

hapSpuv (Athens, 1S52-56). — {4:)Litur{/i/, Ceremonies, ctr. : 
E Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collcciio (Paris, 
1715-lG); J. Goar, Eurhologium sire Pitvale Griccum 
(1647); H. A. Daniel, Cvdcx Litunjicus Ecclcsiw Orkn- 
tuUs (1853); J. M. Neale and R. P. Littledale, The 
Liturgies (trails. 1869); H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus 
Hymnolagicus (Loip. 1841-56); J. M. Neale, Hymns 
of the Eastern Church (trans, 18CS); Kjinniel, Lihri 
Symholici Ecc. Orienialis (Jena, 1843) ; J. Covell, 
Riles and Ceremonies of the Greek Church (1722) ; II. C. 
RomanolT, and Customs oftheGreco-Rnssian Church 
(1808); Lcs Religions Anciennes ci Modernes do.? JlJos- 
eonVes (Cologne, 1698) ; MyvoXdyiov and Houa^apiffTi^s, 
for lives of saints. -—(6) Ge7}ius and Condition of the 
Church : D. Stonrza, ConskUratiems sur la doctrine ct 
Vcspritde Vfy. Orthoil. (trans. from the Greek; Jena, 
1816); A. N. iVIouravieff, Question rdigicusc de VOric7it 
et dc VOccideni (Moscow, 1856) and Lettre d n?z ami sur 
V Office Dii in (St Petersburg, 1850); An^eli (Ch.) Gr-eci, 
De Statu hodkrnornm Grcccorim (Leip. 1671); Th. 
ftinith, Dc Eccl. hodicYno l^ain (1G9S); P. Ricaut, 
Hisioire dc l'£tat 2 )J’CEcni de V£gl. Greceiue ci de VEgl. 
Ai'M^nicunc (1602) ; Helladius (Alex.) Grcecus, Dc Statu 
presente EccL Gr. (2714); T. Ellsner, Pcschrcihiing der 
Gr. Christen in der Turkei (1737).-“(6) Himirchy 
and Dioceses: M. le Quien, Oriem Christianus (an 
account of the Eastern dioceses and their occupants from 
their foundation to 1732); Philippi Cyimi Proionoiavii 
Consianiitioj)uUtani, Chronica Eccl. Gr, (1079); H. 
Hodius, Dc Gracis iMustn'Mcs (1742); F. Cornelius, 
Ci'cta Sacra, sire de E 2 dscopis in insula Greta (Venet, 
1765).— (7) Pelaiions with the Reformers : G. TVilliams, 
2'he OHhoaox Church and IheHonjurors (1868) ; Eastern 
Church Association Pujwvs (1866-76).— (8) Uniats \ P. 
P. Rodota, Dell Origbie ct Stato 2 n'csente del Rlio Gr. in 
Italia (Rome, 1758).— (0) d'C. ; EibUoiheca OineH' 

tails (Rome, 1719--28), by J. Simon Assenianni, a 
Maronite (contams list of MS. and writers of Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia); Simon, Histoire critique 
de let CrCance cl dcs Goutumes dcs Halions da Lh'unt 
(1CS4; trans. in Eng. by Lovell, 1685); G. H. Badger, 
The Hcsloi'ians and their Ritual (1852) ; J. lYoitabit, 
Researches into the Religions of Syria (I860}; J. IV. 
Etheridge, The Syrian Omi'ches (1840); J. M. Yausleb 
(Doniiuicain)., Hist, de VEgl. dAlexandrie rjue nous 
a27pelons cede du Jacobites^ Copies (1677); M. La Croze, 
Hist. dv. Christianisme d'Ethiopie et de VArminie (1739) j 
Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia (1844); Tli. Wright, 
Early Christianity in Arabia (1855); J. G. Milllern, 
Disputatio de Ecd. Maivnitarum (Jena, 1668); E. 
D^auner, Histoire, Dogmes, d'raditionSf ct Liturgic de 
VEfjL Arnkniennc (?rzc?iftde {Paris, 1855) ; S. C. Malan, 
Short History of the Geoi'giiin Cku7'ch (1866). 

iirreek-firc, a coiuposition suppo.sed to have 
been of pounded resin or bitumen, .sulphur, naph- 
tha (the piincipal ingredient), and probably 
nitre, 'with ^vliich, from about 673 A.B. omvards, 
the Greeks of the Byzantine empire were wont 
to defend themselves against their Saracen adver- 
saries. The accounts of its effects are so mingled 
\vitli obvious fable that it is diflioult to aiTH^e at 
any just conclusion as to its power ; but the mix- 
ture appears to have been liigJily inflammable, and 
to have been difficult to extinguish ; thougli the 
actual dcstriictioii caused by it was hardly propor- 
tionate to the terror it created. It was poured out, 
burning, from ladles on besiegers, projected out of 
tubes to a distance, or shot from balistie, burning 
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on tow tied to arrows. Tliu invention of this 
material has nsnally been ascribed to Calliniciis of 
Heliupoli.s, and to the year fiUS a. d. At Constantin- 
ople the process of making Grcek-fire was kept a 
profound .secret for several centuries. The know- 
ledge, liowever, of its composition gradually 
spread ; and tlie use of it spread to the West. 
Snijsisting' for some time coucurrently with gun- 
powder, it gradually dierl out before the advances 
of that still more effective competitor. Coinhnst- 
ihles with a similar aim were used at the siege of 
Charleston in 18G3, composed of sulplmr, nitre, 
and lampblack ; and naphtha in shells was also 
tried. The petroleum bombs of the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 corro.sponded more nearly to Greek- 
lire than does gunpowder. 

Ol'celcy, Horace, American journalist, de- 
scribed by Wliittier as ‘ our later Pranklm,’ was 
born at Anilierst, New l-Ianrpsliire, Pohruary 3, 
1811. His father was a small f.armei', always poor; 
and Horace, the third of ser'oii cliildren, after 
aorprihing the rndrmoirts of education at a coninion 
school, entered a printiiig-oHico as an apprentice 
(1826), at East Poulluey, VormniiL, and rose .so far 
as to assi.st in oilitorial vvork on the Nurthcni 
Spcclittor. ileloaseil from his apprurrticosliip in 
1830 hy the suspeiisioir of this paper, he woriced 
for some time as a journoymau printer in vaiion.s 
country ollioes, and in Augn.st 1S;U made his way 
to Now York with ton dollars in his pocket, 
and his .stick and hnndlo over his slionldcr. lie 
had dilficnlty in ohlaiiiiiig work at first owing to 
the oddity or his appearanoe. For foni'teoir nrnnths 
lie worked as a journeyman printer, when lie 
started Imsiiioss along with a fellow-workman, and 
ill 1834 oomnienced the New Yorkc)\ a literary 
weeltly paper, for which ho wrote es.says, iiootry, 
anil other avticle.s. Hi.s lirst marked .success, how- 
ever, was the Lor/ Cabin, a Whig eauipaigii paper 
which contributed Largely to bring about the elec- 
tion of General W. II. Han'isim to the presidency 
in 1840, and which was afterwards emitinuod for 
some months, On April 10, 1841, lie pnldishcd tlic 
first nniiihor of the New York Trihunc, of which he 
was tlio leading editor till his dcatli. In tlio same 
year he morged'liis weekly papers, the Loy Cahin and 
thciVi3iw Yorker, in tlio Weekly Tribune, which rose 
to have a large circulation in the nrral districts. 
The Tribune has lieou an eaniosb advocate ol 
teiiiporaneo, co-operation, iiiteniatioiial copyright, 
a protective tariff, the abolition of slavery and 
capital punishment, and other reforms ; was at first 
IVliig, then anti-slavery Whig, and was linally 
recognised as the organ of the e.'ctrcmc or radical 
Kopiihlican party. Greeley advocated and adoiitod 
to .some o.xtont the social theories of Fourier. 
Among the coutrihutors whom he gathered around 
him wore such well-known writers as G, W. Curtis, 
AV. H. Fry, C. A. Dana, Llargaret Fuller, and 
Bayard Taylor ; while he was among.st the first 
American journalists to recognise the genins of 
Dickens, BretHarte, and BwiiilinriiG. Ills Imsiness 
faculty was indifferent, and he was easily imposed 
upon by impecunious people and adventurers. 

In 1848 Greeley was elooted to congrcs.s hy 
one of the districts of New York, to fill a 
vacancy, hut failed in his congret.sional career by 
agitating an unwelcome reform in the mileage 
payments to niemhers. In IS.fi] he vi, sited Europe, 
and was cliairnian of one of the committees of the ' 
Groat Exhibitiini. He was again in Europe in 
1856. Hi,s aspirations to political position were 
defeated hy the more conservative party leaders, 
and he, in turn, is supposed to have helped the 
nomination of Lincoln instead of Seward in 1860. 
On the secession of the southern state.s from the 
union, Greeley at first advocated their right to 
secede, as being in accordance with the principles of 


the Declaration of Independence ; hut when the wav 
began he liecanie one iff its most zealous advocates 
rival new.spapevs alleging that he caused the ine- 
mature atlvaiiee that resulted in the defeat of 
the government tioops at Bull Hun, July 21, 1861, 
He published an impressive anti-slavery appeal 
in the Tribune, entitled ‘ I’lic Prayer of Twenty 
Milhoii.s,’ which, hc.si(les making a iirofoiiiid im- 
pression, drew from Lincoln a reniaikahle lettei' 
and within a month thereafter the emancipaUoii 
proclamation was issued. After Lee’s surrender 
he warmly advocated a univeisal amnesty ; and his 
going to Hichmond and signing the h, ail-bond of 
Jefferson Davis awakened n storm of public indig- 
nation. In spite of oratorical defects Greeley was 
a good and popular speaker. In religious faith lie 
was a Univei'.salist. lu 1872 he rvas an imsnc- 
cessful candiilatc for the pvcsidonlship, receiving 
2,834,070 of the poimlav vote, as against 3, .137, 070 
for General Grant; tlic str.aiu pro\'cd too great 
for him, and ho died 2!)th Novomher of the .s.aine 
year. — A town in nortliorii Colorado, wliicli he 
liel|)ed to colonise, was named Greeley. Greeley’s 
works include The Anierircin Con/liet (2 vo'l.s. 
1804-60); lleroUertii/iis of a Busy Ufa (1868); 
Esxtiyeaii Voliticdl Economy (1870)’; What Ilnovs 
of fitrminy (1871). Tlieie are Live.s hy Barton, 
Hcavis, and rngei-snll, and a memorial voliuiio 
(1873). 

Grcely, Adoia'ihis WAsniNDTON, Arolio ex- 
liloror, was horn at Nowlmryport, iMassaclnisett.s, 
27th March IK-G. Fie served as a vohuiteer 
through the war of 1801-06, and sliovLly after its 
conclusion entered the regular ai my as lioiitenaut, 
and in 1808 was placed on the signal service. In 
1881 he was .selecled 1o conduct the Americim 
oxpeditinu to the head of , ‘smith Hmmd, for the 
pnrjio.so of carrying on ohservation.s in ]im'flnnnco 
of the international scheme, .arranged at Hainlmrg 
ill 1870. lie and the survivors of his party were 
rescued iu June 1883, wliou at the point of perishing 
from starvation, after spending three winters in 
the Arctic north. Their snll'erings were so 
exlreino that .some of the p.arty had oven been 
reduced to eating the bodies of the dead. Lien- 
tenant Lockwooil of Diis oxpeililion travelled to 
within 396 miles of the geographical pole, the 
farthest point north hii.Uorto ruaehed. In 1887 
Groely was appointed chief of the sign.al service, 
at the .same time heing gazetteil brigadier-geiieral. 
In 1886 ho puldished 'Three Years of Arelia Herricc. 
Bee also W. S. Schley, 'The liescnc of Urcely (1886). 

Grt'Cll, John Bioitaiit), historian, was horn at 
O.xfovd in Decoiuher 1837, and had Ids education 
at Magdalen College School and at Jesus College 
there. The atmosphere of his native city had 
filled him, while still a hoy, with aynipathetio 
interest in the past, hut the reading of Gilihoii at 
sixteen shaped liim into a historian. His earliest 
writing ivas a striking series of papers in the 
Oxford Citron ieh on ‘ Oxford iu tlie last OenUiry.’ 
He took orders, and rvas in succession curate 
and vicar of two East-end London parishes, where 
he gave himself with charaeloriHtic nnselfishiie.ss 
and onthnsiasni to the pressing social problems 
around him. Yet ho snatched time from Ids busy 
life to pursue Ids studies and to conlrihiilo Idston- 
cal articles to the Cutnrday Jlcvlcir, In 1808 he 
became librarian .at Lanihoth, and next year ho 
was struck down with au attack of consumption, a 
disease which ilarkencd all Ids remaining years, iiiul 
made any kind of active work hereafter impoasihle 
to him. Yet he toiled on with noble and mieoiu- 
plaining lieroi.sm, and at last the instant popularity 
of his Bliort History of the Enylish People (1874) 
'nstilied the patience and endur'anoe with which he 
lad laboured to bring his ivork up to his own ideal. 
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It tlie complete lii-itory of England from the 
■social mde, and showed at once marvellous grasp of 
the veal signilicance of great historic movements, 
line vense of liistorical pel -'pective and proportion, 
and startling draniatie force in tlie realisation of 
men and motives ; while its style was lluent and 
unforced, yet ever vigorons and effective. His 
vast yet intimate topogiaphical and antiquarian 
knowledge of England adiled life and truth to the 
narrati\’e to a degree hitherto rrnexairrpled among 
Eirgli-^h liistorians. The work attained an unpar- 
alleled sirccess, as marry as 150,000 copies having 
been sold within fifteeir year.s. He issued also a 
larger and inile]jendeut eilition of the work as A 
Einiori/ of the EiujUsh People (4 vols. 1S77-S0) ; 
Slmi/ Stml/cs fi'om Enr/himl and (1S76), the 
fruit of his winters in Capri ; and a Short Geo- 
(jrapliy of the British Islands (1S79), written in 
conjrrnetion with his wife, and lighteneil up by his 
geirius for topogi-aphy. Iir 1S79 he received the 
degree of LL.D. from'the iinivermty of Rdinlmrgh. 
He lirought orrt irr IHSO a selection of essays of 
Addison, with an introduction. lie also prepared 
for Macnrillan's edrrcatinnal series a selection of 
readings from English history, in tliree parts, arnt 
was general editor of their well-known sei-ios of 
historical and literary primers. In ISSl his feeble 
health finally gave way, yet he continned to the 
last his heroic' struggle against hopeless disease, 
nublithing in 1882 Ids Makinr/ of England, and 
leaving The CongHLst of England to he edited hy 
the pious care of his willow. His death took place 
irr ilarcli 1883. His last two hooks are fragimmts 
of a projected history of England to tlm Conipicst — 
a loss to our historical literatirre tliat will not soon 
he made good. See the adniiiahle brief memoir 
prefi.'ted to the 18SS edition of tlic Short llisturg, 
Try Iris wife (horn 1.849), lierself the .author of an 
e.xeellent study of Henry IL (1888) in the series 
of ‘Twelve English Statesmen.’ 

Oi'cciia Jf.VRY Axne Everett, nte Wood, was 
horn in ISIS at ShellieUl. Wlie received an excellent 
education, and her culture was piomotod hy James 
Montgomery, tire ‘Bard of Slrettield.’ In 1841 she 
removed with her parents to Lorrdon, where in 1843 
she irrarried Mr O. P. Green, artist. Having free 
aece.ss to lihrarios and MS. colleetion.s, slio edited 
Letters of Loyal and Illustrious Ladies (1846); 
The Diarif of John Pons (Camden Soc. 1850); 
Letters of Queen Henrietta iVaria [\&5d). By ap- 
pointnrent of the Dlaster of the Bolls she calemlared 
the p.aper.s of the reigir of Jairres I, ( 18, 77 -39), and 
those of Char les II. ( 1.860-08 ). She irext completed 
the calendar of the state papers of ytieen Elizabeth, 
with addcirda from Edward VI. to James I. (6 vols. 
1869-74), and has since edited the papers of the 
Coinrnonwealtlr (12 vols. 187.5-88). She has also 
occasionally contributed to periodical literatirre, 
ctiielly on anliquarian subjects, 

Gl'OCll, Thom.vs Hru., pbilosoidiei-, w.as born 
at liirkiir in the West Biding of Yorkshire, where 
his father was rector, April 7, 1836. At fourteen 
he was sent to Rugby, then under Uoulbnrn's 
mastership, and in October 1853 he entered Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he was profuiindly in- 
tluenced hy Jowett, Coningtori, and C. Parker’. 
In 1859 he took n flr.st-dass in the school of litterai 
humaniorcs, later a third in law and inodeni his- 
tory, and in November 1860 was elected to a fellow- 
ship in his college, and re-elected iir 1872, hecoming 
also its first lay tutor in 1806. He married, a sister 
of .Jolrn Addinglon Synioiidsin 1871, was apirointed 
in 1877 to be Wliyte’s professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, .and died after an illness of hut eleven 
days, JIarch 26, 1882. By Iris will he left £1000 
to the uiriver.sity for a prize essay in the depai’t- 
ment of moral philosophy, £1000 to found a scholar- 


.ship at the Oxford Iliglr Kcliool for boys, and £3300 
to Balliol College for the promotion of higher edu- 
c.ation in large towns. Green’s .singularly rroble 
chai’acter, contagious enthusiasm, aitd r.are union 
at once of profundity and subtlety in philosophical 
speculation with strong iirtei'est in practical life 
and in .social questions, drew around Irinr a .school 
of disciple.s that included iitany of the best men of 
Iri.s tirrre at Oxford. Ilis philosophy grew orrt of 
Hegelimiisrn, hut was sti’ikrngly oi'ig'inal .and vital 
in its form, no less than irr its applications to the 
duties of everyday life. Tims, popular education 
and the spread of temper.mce were two objects 
that lay near his heart, and he g.ave himself with 
earnestness to the hrrsiness of the Schools Enquiry 
Cornrirission of 1864-66, and of the Oxford School- 
hoard (1874), and helped to force on the Briher-y 
Cornrirission at Oxfor-d to purge the political con- 
science of its citizens; because the natural cnnclu- 
.sion of his pliilo.sopliy was towards an associatrnu 
of individuals .as Inimngeneous co-factors irr tire 
eter-nal spirit; tire supi'crne and eornprehensive rule 
of life being the law of love which hinds men at 
once to Irnnian society and to God, society itself 
the necessary condition for the development of 
per.son,alily, and religion hut the highest form of 
citizenship. He had written but little before Ire 
ooritrihutcd irr 1S74 his masterly introduction to 
the Clarendon, Pres.s edition of Hnrae’.s Treatise 
on Human Nature. His Prolegomena to Ethies, 
loft incomplete at his death, -wii.s erlited hy A. C. 
Bradley (1.883), and two iiiursnany pregn.ant ‘lay- 
sevmoiis’ by Arnold Toynbee in the same year. 
Finally his scattered essays in Mind and elsewliere 
were reverently colleeted, and published as The 
Worhs of 2'. H. Green, edited hy B, L. Nettloship 
(3 vols. 1885-88). The first two volumes are philo- 
sophical;^ the third eontaiirs his ndscell.anies and a 
ineinoir, incl ruling an admirable disensBron of Iris 
aims in philosophy, social politics, .and religion. 

GrccnbacliS. During the civil -rvar in 
America, from 1861 to 1863, the immense expendi- 
ture of tire United States government led to the 
printing of an unprecedented nirmher of hank- 
notes, bonds, and currency papers of various kinds. 
Tliese documents, from the ooloitr presented hy 
tlierii, or some of tliem, obtained the name of 
grccitbaelcs, a designation which came to he loosely 
tried for all United States bank-notes. The first 
‘demand notes’ were issued in August 1861; the 
lii.st greenbacks piojier were of date March 10, 
1862. Soon forged notes and bonds were in cir- 
culation : hut hy degree, 3 a lai'ge estahlislrment 
w,a,s organised .at IFashington, under the imme- 
diate control of the Seoretary to the Trea-sury, and 
the precautions used were such .as almost com- 
pletely to halHe forger.s. The paper currency, 
who.se value had firiotir.ated greatly, was declared 
coiivertihle into coin on 1st J.anuary 1879, and specie 
payiiieiits completely resntned. For the manufac- 
ture of the notes from first to last, soc B.vnk- 
NOTE.S. 

Thu great iirllation of the currency during tire 
wav, along with the heavy demand for all Borts of 
farru-prodnee, bronght a pei'iod of prosperity to 
the western fai'rners, which ended •with tiro Avar 
itself. In 1867-68 the ‘ Ohio idea,’ as the demand 
for an irredeemable paper currency was called, 
found nnicli favour Avitli the Democrats, especially 
in the West : and in 1.874 an independent Green- 
back party held a convention at Indianapolis and 
forniulatecl its demands. In 1876 the party nomin- 
ated Peter Cooper (q.v.) for tiro presidency; he 
receiverl '97 per cent, of the popular vote. In 1880 
the Greenhaek candidate Avas Janies B. Weaver’, 
Avho polled 3 ’33 per cent. ; .and in 1884 General 
B. F. Butler Avas put fovAvard, and received 1’33 per 
cent, of the popular vote. None of the eanilidates 
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ever received electoral votes. In 18SS there was 
no Grecnlmclc candidate, and most of the sini- 
povters of the party are now to he fonnil in the 
ranks of tlie Lahouv jiarty. 

Green Itay, capital of Brown coiintv, Wis- 
Bonsiii, is at tlie head of (rreeii Bay, and at the 
month of Box Iliver, Co miles NNE. of Eoml tin 
Lao by rail. The town is well Iniilt, and contaiu.s 
a handsome Itoman Catholic cathedral. It has a 
f;ood liarhonr, and exports lumber ; it has also 
ironworks and sawmills. Pop. (1880 ) 7464:; (1S85) 
7111. 

Green Cloth, BoApo OF, a committee of the 
rnyiit hnnseholtl of England, attached to the tle- 
lia'rtment of the lord steward, who presides over its 
dellherations. Its duties are to exfimine and pa.s.s 
all the accQunt.s of the household, ami to correct 
all oUeiiders within the verge or j iirisdictioii of the 
palace, which extends to two hundred yards 
beyond the gate.s. Anciently this hoard had the 
entire nmnageinunt of the business of purveyance 
and pre-emption for the court or royal honscliolil. 

Grccnc, NatiiANAUI., a fnmon.s American 
general, was horn 6th June 1742, at M'arwick, 
Ithode Island. His father was a leading preacher 
among the Quakers, and educated his .sou very 
simply, training liiin from childhood to work on 
his farm, and at his forge .nul grist-mill. By his 
own per.so\'orance, howc\’or, Nathanael the younger 
acquired considerable Icnowledge of ancient and 
Eng)i.sli lii.story, goumetry, law, awl moral and 
political science ; he was also fond of reading hooks 
upun war. In 1770 ho was chosen n iimmher of the 
Itliodo Island Assembly, and, to the great .scandal 
of his follow Quakers, was among the lirst to 
engage in the military o.xeroise.s preparatory to 
resisting the niotlier-conntry. In 1774 he enlisted 
as a private, and in 177)7 he was appointed to the 
oonimand of tlie liliode Island eontingont to the 
army around Boston, witli the rank or hrigadier- 
general. Promoted to he major-general, lie di.s- 
tingnished himself at the ongagomoufcH of Trenton 
and Princeton. At the battle of the Bramlywiiie 
he oomnianded a division, ami by his skilful inove- 
ments sat'oil the American anny from nttor destriie- 
timi ; ami at (.ierniautown ho bommanded the loft 
wing, and skilfully covered the retreat. In 1778 
lie accepted the oliice of quartermaster-general, 
retaining the right to coiuiuaud in the Held. In 
1778 he fought at Monmouth Court-house ; in 
1780 he foiled Clinton at the ItaUtvay hridgos, 
was president of the hoard that condemned Aiulri, 
and, having resigned the quartermaster-general- 
ship owing to the delay.s of oongruss in providing 
supplies, was appointed to Arnold’s post at West 
Puhit. 

In December 1780 he .succeeded Gates (q.v.jiu 
the command of the array of the south, Gates had 
just been completely defeated hj"^ CornwaIli.s, and 
Greene found the army in a wretched stale, with- 
out discipline, clothing, arms, or spirit. By dint 
of great activity he got his army into better couili- 
tioli, and in January 1781, one of his lieutenants 
having nearly aunilulated an English detachment, 
and this having drawn upon Greene the whole 
army of Cornwallis, much his superior in nnmhei's, 
he made a masterly and successful roti'oat. On 
17tli March, having drawn Cornwallis more than 
200 miluB from his base, ho forced on him a battle 
at Guilford Court-house, whioli ro,sulted in a 
victory for the Bilttsh, hut one so costly that 
Greene was allowed to pass unmolested into South 
Carolina. The inland portions of this state and 
Georgia were vapidly reconquered, and fort after fort 
reduced, until, at the battle of Eutaw Springs, Uie 
wav in the south was practically ended in what was 
virtually a victory for the Americans. Cougres.s 


presented Greene with a gold medal in honour 
of this battle, and the Carolinas and Geom'ia 
made him valuable grants of laud. When iieace 
was re.stored in 1783 he returned to PJiode Island 
where he received nnmerons testimmiials of the 
public admiratiou. In 1785 he rolireil with his 
family to liis estate at Mulberry Grove, Georma 
whei-e he died of sunstroke, 'l9th June ifso! 
Oreciie was one of the very best generals of the 
war of indejiendeuce, .second, perhaps, only to 
Washington, whose close frieml he was. See the 
Life by hi.s grandson, Professor George W, Greene 
(3 vols. New York, 1867-71). 

Gveeiie, RnniJiir, an English poet and drama- 
tist, wa.s horn at Norwich about 1760. Lie waa 
placed at St .lolin’s College, Cambridge, and took 
hi.s degree of A.B. there in 1778. He aftenvarils 
travelled in Hp.ain and Italy. On his return lie re- 
entered the university, irnil look liis degree of A.M, 
at Clare Hall in L7.83, Ho was incorporated at 
O-xford in 1,78,8. tin le.aving Cainliridge he iiro- 
ceeded to London, wliere he supported himself by 
writing plays and roiiiancus. He led a very irreg- 
ular life, blit bis literary actii'ity was ceasele.ss, 

‘ Glad was that printer,’ says Naslie, ‘ that might 
1)0 .so lilest to pay him deare foi' the very dregs of 
bis wit.’ His romances, many of which are written 
in Lyiy’s manner, are frequently tedious and in- 
sipid ; hut they ahonml in heautifnl poetry. One 
of them, Ftinihiiifu: The Triumph of lime, supplied 
.Shakesponre with hints for the plot of The D'liitcr's 
Tali'. 'The most popular of liis jilays was Friar 
Ikicuit iuul Friar Jlrni/aij, whioli has an interesting 
story, and (in s])ito of occasional lapses into bom- 
bast) is attractively written. As Greene helped to 
lay the foundations of the English drama, even bis 
worst pla.ys ni'e valuable in tlie eyes of students; 
Imt bis literary fame rests on the poetry which be 
.scattered through his romance, s — some of bis pastoral 
songs being iin.siiipasseil for tenderness and natural 
grace, 'riiougli his life may have heen dissolute, 
his works arc singularly free fi'om giossness, He 
died of the consequences of a debauch, ,Iil Septem- 
ber 171)2, and ivas linrieil next day in the New 
Clinrcbyaril, near Bedlam. On bis death-bed be 
sent a most pathetic letter to bis wife, whom be 
bad deserted. Aftei' his death appeared the singu- 
lar pamphlet entitled The Itepeutunna of Robert 
Greciie, Masier of Arts, in wliich be la)’s bare tJie 
wickedness of his former life. Ilis Great’s Worth 
of Wit hoiij/ht with a JIfillioii of llrjienta?icc con- 
tains one of the few aulhentie contemimrary allu- 
sions to Shakespeare. Chattle, in Kind-Harts 
Drnimc, describes him as ‘ of fnco amihle, of body 
woll-proportumed, bis attire after the liabite of a 
scholler-like gentleman, miely Ids haive was some- 
what long.’ Greene’s (days and piiiems wore edited 
by Alexander Dyce ; his completu works, in fifteen 
voliimo.s, with a biography translated from the 
Knssiau of Profc.ssor Nicholas Storojonko, are 
inclmlud in Dr Grosart’s Iliith Library. 

GrCftll EjirtTlj a mineral of a green cplonv and 
earthy charautor, often found lilling or lining the 
vq.sicnlav cavities of crystalline igneoms rooks, 
sometimes also disseminated thrniigb highly de- 
comiKisod basic eriqitivc rooks, in whioli it is 
evidently a product of the alteration of .such 
luinernls as pyroxene, am]iliibole. biotite, A'o. It 
consists pirincipally of silica, alumina, niagnesia, 
and protoxide of irim, the silica coiisLitiiting^ about 
one-half, There are probably .soi’eral imnernls 
included under the ‘green earth’ of such igneous 
rocks. Some of these closely resemble Serpentine 
(q.v.) and others Cblorita (q.v.), in their general 
appearance. — Gliiueonite is the name given to the 
green eni-tli whioli is not infrequently met with in 
sedimentary rocks, .such as some of the sandstones 
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in the Cretaceous system. In such rocks glau- 
conite occurs in the form of grains, which in many 
case.s are easts of minute shells. The same mate- 
rial has been met with in the shells of recent 
rhizopods and in fragments of coral dredged up in 
deep -water. There is also a green earth useil as a 
pigment hy painters in water-colours, who know it 
lij” the name of ^lomitaui Green. For their use it 
is mostly brought from Monte Boldo, near Verona, 
and from Cyprus. 

Oreeiiliuch, or Green Linnet {Lii/uriiuis 
Moris), a bird of the finch family ( Fringillidic), a 
common reshlent in most parts of Britain, fre- 
quenting gardens and copses and cultivated dis- 
tricts generally. It occurs in many ]iarts of 
Europe, and extends its range into A.sia, also 
visiting in winter such regions as North .Africa, 
Asia Alinor, and Palestine. The hill is much 
thicker than that of the true linnets, to which, 
however, it is nearly allied. A prevailing green 
tint, mingling -with gray and brown, chavacterise.s 
the plumage, and gives the bird its name. The 
female is much less brilliant and .somewhat .smaller 
than the male, -which ineasure.s about 6 inches in 
length. The n6.st, usually placed in .shrubs, is 
.-.umewhat loo.sely built of fibres, nio.s.s, hair, and 
the like ; the eggs (four to six) are greenish-white, 
-with brownish dr gray spots ; two broods are often 
reared in a season. The food oon.sists of insects, 
seeds, and herrie.s. The proper .song of the green- 
finch is not very sweet, but in confinement it 
readily imitates the song of other birds, and in 
con.seiiuonce of this and of its vei,y easy domestica- 
tion it is rather a favourite cage-bird. 'See Howanl 
Saunders, hlunual of British Birds. 

GrceilSlUg'C, a \'ariety of plmn, of a green or 
yellow colour and roundish shape, the Ueina 
Claude of the l''renoh, generally esteemed as one 
of tlia finest varieties in cultivation, if not certainly 
superior to all others. It is not of the largest 
.size, hut in delicacy and riclmes.s of llavour it is 
unsurpassed. Some reckon it a variety of Primus 
insititia, others as a distinct speoie.s, P. italica. 

Greeuheart, or Bkbeeru {Noctandra Eodiei), 
a tree of the order Lauraeeie, a native of Guiana, 
of great value as a timber-tree, and also yielding a 
valuable medicinal bark. The timber is commonly 
called Greeuheart; the bark is better known as 
Bebeeru {Bibiri, &c., or Sipiri), and its alkaloid 
as Bibiriua or Bebeerine (q.v, ). The wood is ex- 
tremely .strong and hard, resembling lignum- vitm. 
It takes a high polish. It i,s so heavy as to sink 
in water. It is remarkable for its durability, ami 
for being- almost exempt from the attacks of the 
white ants on land and of tlie teredo iii -water. 
It is much valued hy harbour engineers, and is 
admirably adapted for all piirpo,ses which demand 
exceptional strength and durability. Its co.stliness, 
however, largely restricts its u.se, .save for turning. 
Other species yield valuable timber, notably N. 
uoucinna, the ‘ Laurier raarhre ’ of Martinique. 
The seeds of N. Pueliury are used as a digestive 
tonic, and in diarrlnna 'and dysentery, especially 
in Brazil ; they are known as Pioluirim Beans 
(Faba pirhwim of pharmacy). 

Grceulioiise. See Plant-house. 

Greenland, an extensive region, stretcliing, so 
far as we know-, from 59° 45' to 834° N. lat. and 
from 17° to 73° W. long., its north-eastern ex- 
tremity, ho-wever, being not yet accurately defined. 
It may he taken for proved that it oou.stitute,s an 
island engirt by smaller islands, hut an island of 
almost continental size. Even its southern end 
has a thoroughly arctic character. It was discovered 
by the earliest Scandinavian settlers in Iceland. 
After having been sighted by 6imh|arn, it -ivas 
visited hy Erik the Red, who, after having e.xplored 


it, founded there in the year 986 ta’O colonies, the 
Osterbygd and AYesterhygd ( Eastern and Western 
Settlements). The colonie.s afterw'ards came under 
the dominion of Norway, but w'ere neglected and 
suffered from disaster and privation. Finally, the 
Westerhygd was attacked and destroyed by Eskimo 
intruders from the north some years after 1.340. 
Subsequently the connection with Europe gradually 
grew Ies.s and less, until, according to obscure 
accounts, it -svholly censed after 1448, and Greeii- 
lanil almost passed into oblivion. When it was 
rediscovered by John Davis in 1585 tlie Eskimo 
were the only inhabitant, s. In 1721 the modern 
Danish .settlements on the west coast were foundeil 
by Egede (q.v.) as mis.sionary stations. During 
the three centuries since Davis’s discoveries the 
question of the site of the ancient colonies, and the 
possibility of remnants of a Scandinavian popnla- 
tion being found somewhere, have been the subject 
of much discussion; they have even given rise to 
several expedition.s. Eemarkahle ruins of un- 
doubted Scandinavian origin were early discovered 
on two points of the we.st coast, one in the pre.sent 
district of Jnlianehaab between 60° and 61° N. lat., 
the other in Godthaab between 64° and 65°. In each 
case the ruins lie .scattered over an area of .some 
hundred .square miles, occupying .small Hat and 
fertile spots around the head,s of the fjord.s. 'The 
southera group contains about one hundred such 
spots, each with ruins of from two or three up to 
tliirty hou.se.s ; the northern group is much poorer. 
As early as 1830 it was believed that the southern 
ruins, though situated on the west coast, were the 
remains of the Osterbygd; hut in 1885 it was 
jiroved finally and conclusively that no ruins of a 
similar ilcscription existed anywhere on the east 
coast of Ureenlaud. 

The part of the Greenland const still unknown 
is that between Cape Bismarck in 76^° N. lat. and 
Cape Kane in 834° N. lat., a distance of 500 miles. 
If this part offers no peculiar north-eastward pro- 
jection, then the wliole coast-line may he roughly 
estimated at 3600 niile.s, or 192,000, following every 
island, fjord, and peninsula. 'The area again may 
he variomsly estimated at 512,000 and 320,000 si|. 
m., according ns one includes or omits the island.s 
and fjorils running inland, which are 60 niile-s 
long on an average. The interior of Greenland is 
of great interest with regard to phy.sical geography' 
in general. Owing to its size and contuiental 
character, it is the only known home on the 
northern l\emi.sphere of real icebergs. Nearly half 
of the supposed cironniference of the interior has 
recently been exploied hy a series of expeditions. 
who.se result.s explain adequately how the ice- 
bergs are produced. It has been proved that a 
huge ice-sheet covers the whole of the inteiiov like 
a deluge. The surface of this enormous glacier, 
only' occasionally' interrupted by proti-uding moun- 
tain-tops, rises slightly towards the interior. 
Several travellers have tried to penetrate into this 
unknown region, crossing the ice till they reached 
heiglits of 7000 feet ; but it was not until 1888 that 
Greenland was crossed from east to west (by Nan- 
sen ), when the ‘ divide ’ was found to attain some 
10,000 feet above the sea. On account of this ice- 
cap Greenland has no rivers corresponding to its 
magnitude ; instead of its being drained by rivers, 
the inland ice at certain points of the coast is 
thrust into the sea hy forces which have their origiu 
in extensive lateral glaciers in the interior, 'rhe.se 
points are represented by the so-called ice-fjords, 
of which six or eight of flr.st-rate magnitude are 
found in Dani.sh Greenland (between 67° N. lat. 
on the east coast and 75° on the west coast). Five 
of these have been narrowly explored, and it 
has been ascertained that the inland ice, which 
produces the bergs, and whose tliickness may he 
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eatiinated at 1000 feet, ia puahed on an average with 
a velocity of 50 feet in twenty-foui- hours into tlie 
sea, where it breaks into fragments— tlie her<m. 
The mass thus annually delivered into one of Uie 
largest class of ice-fjords would he egual_ in size 
to a mountain more than 1000 feet high and 
covering i si], m. 

The coast-margin that surrounds the ice-covered 
inland is hy no means devoid of perpetual ice 
itself, hut its glaciers are more or less isolated. 
It is very mountainous ; hold headlands, 3000 to 
5000 feet high, are common in the north as 
well as in the south, arid some mountains even 
rise to a height of 6000 to 7000 feet. Low flat 
laud is found only in small iiatohes, especially 
round the heads of sonre of the fjords. These 
inlets general!}'' take the form of narrow channels, 
frepiently more than 1000 feet deep. During the 
Slimmer the whole oast coast, and tho west coast 
up to 64° N. lat. , are more or less cnciimhereil 
with drift-ice from the Spitzhergon .sea. 

The climate of Greenland, when contrasted with 
the climate of tlio eastern coasts of tho Athaiitic in 
the same latitude, .shows a surprising dilVevcnce. 
The .southern point of Greenland ha.s a mean 
teniperabiire like that of tlie most iiorthoni Hhove.s 
of Iceland and Norway, lint the dill'eveiice eoii- 
si.sts more in the want of summer than in tho 
severity of tho winter. Tlio following ligiircs give 
the apinoximate nioaii temporaturo in i’ahroiiheit 
leapeotivel}’ of the snnimev, the winter, and the 
year for three .stations on tlie west coast ; Jnchteiiau 
(60i° N. lat.h 4-i°, '22°, and 33° j Uporiiivik (73° 
N. lat.), 3S'2‘, - C)'(i‘, and 13 '3°! Uenselaer Har- 
bour (73i° N. lat,), 33'4°, -28'6’, and -2T)’. The 
uiLuimum ohaorved in the north was -OU-d"; the 
ma-vimum in tlie south 63°. On the east coast, 
in N. lat., the suminor lieat was about 40°, 
the winter -10°; the maximum was 55 '6°, tho 
ruiuimiim - 40 ’4°. The mean temporaturo of tho 
winter months on the west coast ia very variable 
from one year to another, owing e.speoially to a 
warm wind from south-east and oa.st. 

The mountains of Uraonlaiid consist ehielly of 
granitic and giioi.s.sose rocks. On tho we.st coast, 
hetweoii 6!)’ 15' and 71° 20' N. lat., tliey are inter- 
ruptoil hy liigh tablelands, consisting of trap and 
basalt, accompanied by .sandstone and slate, with 
beds of coal. The fos.sil llora discovered in con- 
nection with the latter exhibits 613 species, 
partly Cret.aceous, with Hiihtropieal forms, partly 
Tertiary, iiidioatiiig a climate like that of southern 
Europe. Metallic ores have hitherto proved rather 
scarce. Besides coal, ditt’erent i’arietie.s of graiihite 
have boon discovered, hut the only mineral of 
real econoniioal value hitherto made vise of ia 
cryolite, which is exported for tlie niauufactnre of 
.soda and a very pure alum. The mine is situated 
at Ivigtnt (61° 10' N. hit.). It is worked by foreign 
labourers, and the eximrt ia aliont 10,000 tons 
annually. A romarkalde colleolion of dill’erent 
minerals occurs in close coniieotiun with the cry- 
olite, comprising lead and tin ore, but only in 
small (iiiaiitiUea. Another pccnliar group of min- 
erals occur ill ooiinectioii with ondialyte some- 
what farther south ; this mineral also has beeomo 
an object of commercial spocnlatioii. A inincral- 
ogical rarity ia (inally the natii’c iron, of wliich 
a mass found on Disco Island was estimated to 
weigh 46,200 pounds. 

In sholtered slopes and valleys around the fjords 
south of 65° N. lat. conse-v'oods are found, con- 
sisting of alder, white birch, more rarely rowan- 
trees, vyhioh grow to 6 or 8 feet high. 'The liighest 
hiroh discovered measured about 14 feot. Berries 
are ahuiidant, especially crowhorries and whni-tle- 
herries. An attempt to grow jiotatoes at tlie soutli- 
most settlement failed. The Greenland flora 


comprises 395 species of plianerogains and hi'diei 
cryptogiiiiis, and 330 &pecie.s of mo.s.ses. ° 

Tlie fauna numbers 33 species of mammalia 
124 of birds, 79 of lishes. it is from the aiiimai 
kingdom, especially from the seals and whale.s 
that the natives derive almost their whole sub- 
sistence. The iinnilier of those animals aumially 
killed in tho Danish trading districts on tlie 
west coast is estimated as follows ; I’/ioca fwticla 
.51,000; Fhuai vitulina, 1000; Fhom ynenlmuUm, 
33,000 ; 1‘hucLL harhata, 1000 ; hladdernose souls’ 
.3000; walrus, 200; white whales, 600; narwhals] 
100 ; huinphnck whales, 1 or 2. lleindeev, of wliich 
25,000 were shot annually in the years 1345-49 
are now rather scarce. Of llsh sharks only liave 
any coinineroial value, hut several other kinds afford 
food for tho iiiliahitaiita. Ainericaii ships have for 
some yeara tried lialilnit-li.sliery on tlie hanks off 
tho west coast. 'I'lie dog,s iisod for draught are of 
groat imiiortaiice in tho north. A few goats and 
horned cattle have been kept by the Europeans, 
hut more as a euiiiisity. 

The inhabitants of Greenland (see Eskimo) are 
of the Eskimo race, more or less mixed with Euro- 
lean blood. The indii'hlnal.s of tlie mixed race 
lai-dly dili’er as to languago and habits from the 
goiiniiio Eskimo. Besides the natives, about 250 
Europoaii-s ii.sually re.sido in the country, thirty 
to forty of whom have married native' women. 
The unmbor of natives, iiieluding the mixed race, 
was, in Dani.sli West Greenland, 9648 in the year 
1855, 9983 in 1886 ; in Dauisli East Greenfaml, 
548 ill 1884 ; the tSmith Sound tribe may miinber 
150 ; and lastl.v somo fou' must be added for the 
imjierlcetly known nortli-oasLorn coast, wheie 
natives have been mot with. Tlie whole popula- 
tion ill this way may amount to 11,000. 

Since 1774 the trade of Groenland has been a 
royal monopoly ; the sorrioo employs 2 insjieotors, 
30 agents and clerks, and 180 l'i.audioiaft.Mueii, 
l)oat.swain.s, and labonrurs, most of tlio latter being 
natives. There are 12 chief stations for trailing 
and the Danisli Mission ; tho southernmost is 
Julianeliaah (00° 42' N. lat.), the northevniuost 
Upeniivik (72° 48' N. lat). At (lodtlmah there is 
a seminary for training natii'o eatochi.sts ; of late, 
too, natives have been appointed piasters. The 
Moravian Mi.ssioii has four chief .stations. 8iuce 
1803 a mnnicipial system has been tried, for which 
native rcin-usoiitativos are uluutcd hy their oountry- 
nieii. During tlie twenty years from 1853 to 1872 
the annual export hy the rop'al trade was 1185 tuns 
of oil and 40,000 skins, besides some eider-down, 
featlieis, &c. In 1887 the imiiorts were valued at 
£29,945, the oxpiorls at .620,22,5. 

Eurther iiifoniiatiim will he found in Danish 
Oircii/tind, hy Dr H. Rink (Loud. 1877), auil in 
tho series Mcddelclscv um Grijulniid ( vols. i.-xii. 
Copenhagen, 1879-88), which give tho results of 
investigations since 1876. As regards the rest of 
Greenland, oiir pnineipial sources am, for the east, 
tho works of Sc,orc.shy, Clavering, and tlio second 
German north piolar oxpicdition ; information ahniit 
the north-western part is scattered over^ the 
reports of several well-known A retie e.vpcditions, 
especially those by Kane, Hall, Nares, .and Greely. 
Bee .also Nansen’s account of his oxpodition across 
the interior of southern Greenland in 1888. 

drceilltlW, a small town of Tienviclcshire ( fp.v.), 
on the Blackadder, 38 miles ESE. of Edinhiirgli 
(hy vail 55), Its couvt-hoiiso (1834) is a large 
Grecian pile. Pop. 744. 

<Jreciilel I.8lan<l, a small island in the Strait 
of Belle Isle, in 51° 34' N. lat. and 66° 36' W. 
long., the proposed landing-pdace of a Canadian 
Atlantic cable, to extend from near Clew Bay, in 
Ireland. 
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Green Mountains, a portion of the Appala- 
chian Range. See Api'AL.a.chian.'S. 

Gl'cenock, an important eeaport of lieiifrew- 
fahire, tiie iifth largest town in Scotland, on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Clyde, miles by 
water S. of Helensburgh, and 221 by rail WNW. of 
Glasgow. For more than four miles it stretches 
along the le\-el .strip of ancient sea-margin, or 
climbs up the slopes of the hills, which rise rapidly 
behind it to a height of 813 feet, and which com- 
mand splendid views of the uppo.site coasts of A'gyll 
and Dumbarton shires, fringed with white gleaming 
villages, of Highland mountains, and of the firth 
itself, stretching away into narrow .sea-lochs, and 
dotted with every variety of craft. Greenock has 
a reputation of being always wet, and the yearly 
laintall does e.vceed 60 inches ; but as the |)revalent 
winds are from the south and west, they are gener- 
ally mild. The west end of the town, with its 
elegant and comniodions \illas of mery .style of 
arcliiteoture, its beautiful esplanade mile long, 
its \vide and well-jiaved streets, plaiiteil with tree.s, 
is particularly attractive. The public buildings are 
many of them very handsome. The chief among 
these is the town-hall and municipal buildings 
(1SS6), Renaissance in style, with a tower 215 
feet high; then come the county buildings (1867), 
the ciistoni-hau.se (1818), the poorhou.se and lunatic 
asylum (1876), Wood'.s Marineis’ Asylum (1831), 
the temperance institute (1870), the Y.M.C.A. 
Institute (1887), and the AVatt Institution (1837), 
containing a marble statue of AA'att by Chantrey. 
There are several handsome churches. To Sir 
Michael )Shaw-Stewarb the town is largely in- 
debted for the AVell Park (1851), the AVclling- 
ton Park (1872), and the Lyle Road _( 1880). The 
new cemetery, 00 acres in extent, n ith its Watt 
cairn, and the mngnilleent water-works (1827-83) 
also de.serve mention. The liarbour-M’orks date 
from 1707, and have cost upwards of li million 
pounds. Aoces-sihle at all states of the tide, they 
include Victoria Harbour (1850), the Albert Har- 
bour (1866), and the Janie.s AVatt Dock (1886). 
Tlie tonnage of vessels belonging to Greenock rose 
from 20,054 in 1825 to 103,919 in 1867, and 229,912 
in 1S8S (besides 306 fishing-boats); whilst the 
tonnage of vessels entering the port ranges be- 
tween 1 and 14 million per annum. Shipbuild- 
ing has been carried on since 1700; and dining 
the twelve year.-^ 1876-87, the tonnage of vessels 
built hei'G (mostly iron or steel steamers) varied 
from 14,500 in 1877 to 52,744 in 1882. Sugar- 
refining, commouced in 1765, in spite of bad recent 
years has still its chief seat at Greenock ; and thei'e 
are also inanufaetures of steam-engines, anchors 
and chain-cables, ropes, sailcloth, paper, wool and 
worsted, &o. Since 1832 Greenock has returned a 
in ember to parliament. Pop. (1696) 1328 ; (1801) 
17,190; (1851) 36,689 ; (1881) 66,704 ;( 1889 ) 78,248. 
Created a burgh of barony in 1635, Greenock owes 
its growth from a mere fisliing-village to the Sliaw 
family and to the Treaty of Union(1707)j by which 
free commerce was opened up M’ith America and 
the AA'est Indies. Besides being the birthidace of 
AA’att, of Spence the inatheuiatician, and of Prin- 
cipal Caird, it has meiiiorie.s of Rob Roy, John 
AA iLson, and Galt, and contains the grave of Burns’s 
‘ Highland Mary.’ See Provost Dugald Campbell’s 
Historical Sketches of the Town and Harbours of 
Greenock (2 vols. 1879-81). 

Grccuonsll, Hoe.vt:o, an Aiiierioan sculptor, 
was born in Boston, 6th September 1805, studied 
for two years at Harvard, and from 1825 spent the 
greater part of his life in Italy. His principal 
work, and one remarkable loth for accuracy and for 
lofty conception, is the colossal statue of AVashing- 
ton, which now stands in front of the national 


Capitol building. Other important sculptureis me 
his ‘Medora,’ ‘ Penns ATctiix,’ and a group of four 
figures, ‘The Rescue,’ for the purpose of placing 
wliicli he returned to America in 1851. He died 
suddenly at Somerville, Massachusetts, ISth 
December 1852. 

Green Piguieilts, These aie nuiuerous and 
some are veiy important. Several of them are 
meehauical iiiixtiire.s of blue and yellow ; a larger 
number are chemical compounds which are natur- 
ally green ; hut of either kind only a few are 
extensively used. All those which aie serviceable 
or have any special interest are noticed in what 
follows. 

Sa]> green is the only one of vegetable origin that 
need he mentioned. It is prepared from the gniniiiy 
juice of the herrie.s of a species of lucktliorn 
(llhamnus catharticus), and is a fine transpai-eiit 
yellowish-gieeii. It is uiifoi tunately fugitive, 
hut is occasionally employed in water-colour 
painting. 

Terra vertc is a kind of ochre. This pigment is 
much used by artists fur painting in oil, being one 
of the most permanent greens. It has not iimch 
body, hut can he mixed with other colours without 
injurious results. 

Oxide of chromium, like the last, is found native, 
hilt for use as a colour it is always artificially pre- 
pared. It is a sober, jiermanent green nuich'lilceil 
t)}’ some landscape-painters. Viridian and Veronese 
green are also oxide.? of eliioiiiium, but the latter is 
often adulterated with arsenic, 

Emerald green (cupric aceto-arsenite). — This 
very bright (but jioisonous) green, also called 
Schu-cinfurt green, is only employed to a limited 
extent by artists and decorators, but is used for 
other purposes. It is fairly penimiiont. 

Schcele’s green (ciiiirio af.senite) is another bright 
green, although not so vivid in colour as the last, 
which it resembles in stability and in other pro- 
perties. This i.s a dangerous pigment, and is unfor- 
tunately a good deal employed for colouring paper- 
hangings, artificial leaves, and toys. 

Briinsii'ick ffi-coi.— Several distinct pigments are 
known by tlii.s name. One of the kinds employed 
by the liouse-painter is a basic carbonate of copper, 
mixed with gypsum or other bodies. It is fairly 
permanent. liloiintain green, mineral gieen, and 
malachite green are also carbonates of copper. In 
chemical books Brunswick gi'cen is usually said 
to be the oxychloride of copjier. Chiome green, 
noticed below, is likewise called Brunswick green. 

Hillman's green, known also as zinc green and 
cobalt green, consists of 88 per cent, of oxide of 
zinc mid 12 per cent, of protoxide of cobalt. This 
colour is permanent, and is not atfected by strong 
heat. 

Chrome preen is a mixture of ohroinate of lead 
and Prussian blue. lt_ is a bright, strong colour, 
and is suitable for ordinary mechanical painting. 
It is, however, not pennanent ; a more diirahle 
green, but one of less power, being formed with 
French ultramarine and chrome yellow. 

Hooker’s green is a mixture of' Prussian blue and 
gamboge, anil possesses some permanence as a 
water-colour. Prussian green is formed in the 
same way, hut contains more blue. 

Greens which are compounds of copper are all 
more or less poisonous even when they do not 
also contain arsenic. 

Artists generally prefer to make up the shade of 
green they require by nii.xing blue and yellow pig- 
ments for bright shades, and blue and brown colours 
for dull shades. As a rule the green portions of 
pictures have stood the effects of time wome than 
other colours. 

For the materials used in dyeing textile fabrics 
gi-een, see Dveing and Cauco-feinting.; and for 
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gveen colours used in painting ov printing pottery, 
see Pottery. 

Green River ( 1 ) rises in Western Wyoming, 
flows south-east into Colorado, and then soutli- 
we.st and sontli through Utah, joining the Grand 
Pbiver after a course of some 750 inile.s. — (2) Green 
River, Kentucky, lises near the centre of the 
state, flows west and iiortli-we.st, pas.sing near the 
Jlaiumoth Cave, and crosses the northern hound- 
ary, entering the Ohio 9 miles above Evansville, 
Indiana. It is about 350 miles in leugtli, and is 
na'ugable for small .steamers for 150 miles; its 
lower course is thrmrgh the coalPields of Western 
Kentucky. 

Greenroom, a room near the stage in a 
theatre, so called heeause originally painteil green, 
where, during a performance, the actons wait while 
off the stage. 

Greens, the comvnon name of all those varieties 
of kale or cabbage [Brassica o/cracca) wliiehdonot 
boll, and of ■which the leaves are used for the table 
as boiled vegetables ; some of which are also called 
culewort, fee., wlrilst otliers, particularly those with 
curled leaves, as German greens, have no other 
name than greens or kale. Young unboiled cab- 
bages, and shoots from the stocks of eahhage.s, are 
oReu also called greens, as well as turnip-top.s, and 
other leaves of plants used in the same manner. — 
Tlie leave.s of German greens are very much ■waved 
or curled. Thi.s lierl) is one of the best kinds of 
open greens. It is either sown in spring and 
planted out soon after, or it i.s .sown in autumn and 
planted out in spring, 

Grccii.sail<l, tlio name given to two divibions of 
the Cretaceous System ( q. ). Tliey are so called 
from the oocurrenoo in some of the strata of nutuer- 
ons small ^reen spooks of glauconite (a Irydrons 
silicate of iron, alumina, and potash; see Gkben 
Earth), sometimes ,so alnindaut a.s to give a green 
colour to them. The term is, however, far from 
being descriptive of the various iiicluded strata it 
must he considered simply as a name. In .soiiio 
districts, especially on the Continent, the green 
particles are entirely ahseiit from the strata. Tlic 
potrograpliical eliaraetor of tlio Upper Greensand 
is so like that of the liOwer, that i(. is scarcely 
po.ssihle to separate them wlien the intermediate 
Gault i.s absent, e.veopt by their organic rei)iaiii.s, 
which are very dtstiiiet ; so much so, indeed, as to 
have caused the 2 'laeing of the one Herio.s in the 
Lower Cretaceous grouii, and the other in the 
Umior. 

The Upper Grecnmnd consists of beds of sand 
and sandstone, generally of a green colour, with 
beds and concretionary mas.ses of calcareous grit, 
called firestoiio, and chert. In the Wealdeii district 
the average tliiekness of tlie formation is about CO 
feet. It Is only douiitfully iireseiit north of Eolke- 
stone ; in .Sussex it reaches 20 feet, and in the Lsie 
of Wight 100 feet in tliickne.ss. This formation i.s 
supposed to have been a littoral or shore deposit 
of the cretaceous sea. AVliile the ohallc was being 
depo.sited out at sea these sands were being 
laid down along the .shore contomporaneoiisly 
with the chalk, although they appear inferior to it. 
Their iiosition would necessarily result from the 
cretaceous sea M'idening its area ; as tlie shore was 
suhiuerged the greensand hoeanic covered with the 
elialk, and thus appears as an older and under- 
lying deposit. The beds of this series are rich 
in fossils, abounding especially in the remains of 
sponges, inolhisea, and ocliinoderiiiatn. 

The Lower Gracusand consists chiefly of yellow, 
gray, white, and green sands, but inolncles also beds 
and band.s of clay, limestone, and ironstone. It 
attains a thickness of 500 or so feet. The snnd.s 
preponderate in the upper, and the clays in the 


lower portion of the formation. In Surrey, Kent 
Sussex, &c. it is subdivided as follows ; ’ 

4. Folkestone bcclg, 

3. SaiulHate beds. 

2. Hytlie beds. 

1. AtlieiTicld clay. 

Some hed.s of clay of considerable thickness, ncca- 
bioiially as much as CO feet, are used as fullerls eaitli. 
The calcareous .stone is a highly fos.siliferous liand 
of limestone, locally called Kentish rag, imicli used 
for luiilding in Kent and Sussex. The formation 
was tormeriy known as the iron-sand, because of the 
sands being cemented together by an ahundauce 
of oxide of iron ; this gives ilipin a reddish colour. 
The Lower Greensand contains mimenms fossil niol- 
Insca and other remains. It i.s a iiuiriiie-deposit 
and rests on tlie fre.sli- water 'iVealdcn .strata, .show- 
ing- that while it was hcitig accunmlated tlio ,sea 
made conHuleraljle oncroacliments on the land. In 
the l.sle of Wight the strata are well developed, 
reacliing- a thickness of .some SOO feet. In tlie 
Midland countii'S tlie .same beds are recognised and 
have as.sumed various names, sucli as ‘ Farhigdon 
lied.s,’ ‘Sliotoi'er sands, ’ ‘ 'Woliurn sands and Wiclten 
beds.’ The Tealliy series is the name given to tlie 
Lower Green.saiid hed.s of Lincolnshire. Near Flaiii- 
horongh Head tlie Lower Greensand and Wealden 
beds are represented by the Speoton clay. 

Grccnslljlllk (Tvtunus eancsccns), a bird of 
the .snipe family (Scolopacidic), in the same genus 
ns tile reilsliank and some of the sandpipers. It is 
about the .size of a n-oodcoek ( U iiiehos in length), 



but has much longer leg.s ; the general colours of 
the plumage are brown and gray, tlie latter pre- 
vailing in winter, wlion tlie under surface is pure 
wliite ; the bill is about 2 inclie.s long ; the tail is 
sliort. Tlie green.slianlt nesLs on tlie ground, wliicli 
the eggs (four) more or less resemble in colour; 
when disturbed the liii'd lieliaves and cries very 
much like a lapwing. The food consists of .small 
animals of all sorts. In spring and autumn Biiiall 
(locks occur on the Rritisli coa.st.s or by inland 
lakes ; iu Ireland it often winters, and in the north 
of Scotland may even breed. Its general range is 
vivtnally co-exten.sive with tlio oastern liemiaplici'e. 
See Howard Saunders, Meunud of British Birds. 

Green Sickness. See Chlorosis. 

Greenstone, a rock term (now disused) for 
any dark g'reeii ba.sio erystalline ‘trap-rook,’ The 
greenisli tint which such igneous rook,s so frequently 
show is now recognised as being in most oases due 
to the presence of serpentine, chlorite, or other pro- 
ducts of decomposition, Most greenstones are thus 
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referable to the Basalts (q.v.) and the Diorites 
(q.v.). 

Green ville» capital of Greenville county, South 
Carolina, on Keedy River, 95 miles {1-13 by rail) 
NW. of Columbia, -with a cotton factory, ami 
manufactures of nil, flour, furniture, and machinery. 
It i.s the seat of a Bairtist university (1851) and of 
0 Baptist ladies’ college. Pop. (1880) 61 GO. 

Greenweed) a name given to certain half- 
.shrubhy species of Genida. See Genist.v, and 
Ilyer’s Broom {G. tinctoria) under Broom. Hairy 
Greenweed (fr. pilosa) is sometimes grown in 
France on light soils as fodder for .sheep. 

Grecnwell, Dora, religious poet, was ))orn 
6th December 18‘2l near Lanchester in Durham, 
and after 1S48 liveil in Durham. .She died 2!)th 
March 1882. Among.st her works, all marked by a 
lofty strain of patience, Christian hope, holy con- 
fidence, and withal of deep-seated melancholy, 
are a volume of poem.s in 1848, and another in 
ISGl ; several short prose work.s, including T/ie 
Patience of Hope, Two Frionck, and a sequel, 
Golloquia Ct'ucis ; a Life of Lacordaire (1868), and 
Carmiiia Cnicis (1869). See the Memoirs by 
William Dorling ( 188.5 ). 

Greeiiwicll (A.s. Grccn-icic, ‘green creek or 
hay ’), a parliamentary borough of Kent, i.s situated 
5 uiile.s ESE. of London Bridge, on the south hank 
of the Thames, here crossed by a steamsliip ferry, 
on the American sy.stom, which was opened in 1888. 
The town is chiefly rnemorahle on account of its 
great national institutions. Fiist amongst these 
comes Greenwich Hospital, which occupies the .site 
of an old royal palace, in which Henry VIII. and 
his daughters Mary and Elizabeth were born, and 
where Edward VI. died. The first idea of its 
foundation is .said to have originated in 1692 
after the great naval victory of La Hogue; it 
was then proposed to raise a suitalde monument 
as a mark of tlie gratitude wliioli England felt 
towards her brave sailors. According to the 
Latin insoiwtion wliioh runs round the frieze of 
tire liall, ‘llie pious regard of (Jueen Mary dedi- 
cated tills Palace of Greenwich for the relief and 
maintenance, at the public e.vpeuse, of those sea- 
men who have protected the public safety in the 
reign of William and Mary, 1694.’ Tlie ho.spital 
consists of four distinct piles of buildings, all 
of which are quadrangular and named according 
to the respective sovereigns in whose reigns they 
were successively built. King Charles’s building, 
to tlie west, was erected in 1604, from the original 
de.sign by Inigo Jone.s. On tlie other side of the 
square towards the east is Queen Anne’s building ; 
to the soutliward of the.se are King William’s 
building, containing the Great Hall, and Queen 
Mai-y’s building, containing tlie chapel. Tiie last 
three ivere from designs by Sir Cliristoplier Wren. 
The Great Hall is remarkable for its minted ceil- 
ing, a ivork carried out by Sir James Thornhill in 
1707-27. It contains .several valuable pictures of 
great naval hattle.s and of the heroes who fought 
in them ; there is still preserved the coat which 
Nelson wore when lie was shot at Trafalgar. Tlie 
chapel is a fine specimen of Greek architecture; 
it was restored in 1789 from designs liy Janies 
Stuart. A statue of George H. by Rysbracli 
adorns tlie central square. 

Tlie first pensioners were received in the hospital 
in 1705 ; these numbered 100 ; in 1814 the iiiaxi- 
nium number was reached— viz. 2710, In 1763 out- 
pensions were granted from the funds ; hr 1849 the 
number of in -pensioners began to decrea.se, until 
in 1865 they only numbered 1400, Kor .some time 
the in-pensioners had been discontented witli their 
manner of living at the hospital, and in 1869, when 
they had the option of receiving a grant of money 


in lien of their l)oard and lodging, a very large 
majority proferred to take tlie money and go to 
their friends. A few old or bedridden men were 
transferred to the various naval hospitals and the 
Seamen’s Hosi)ital Society, to he maintained at the 
expense of Gieenwich Hospital Fund. Greenwich 
Hospital was thus disestablished by the vote.? of 
the very men for wliose benefit it was originally 
founded. The revenues of the hospital are derived 
from different sources, the principal of whicli are 
gifts l)y King AVilliam and the original commis- 
sioneis, the rental of tlie forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Dei-wentwater, contiihution.s of tiie sea- 
men and inaiiiies of Her Majesty’s fleet, as well as 
from tlio,se who served in the mercantile marine ; 
large sums liave been acquiveil Irora unclaimed 
prize-money and lines. The annual income of the 
hospital is £107,2, >9. From this sum numerou.s 
pensiou-s are paid ; 1000 hoys, the sons of .sea- 
men and marines, are maintained and educated at 
Greenwich Ho.spital Schools at an average cost of 
£23,000 a year; gratuities are granted to widow.s 
of .seamen and marines ; and 50 children of ollieers 
who have died receive grant, s for tlieir education. 
It is e.stimated tliat 9000 persons, exclusive of the 
children mentioned, derive benefit from the funds. 
In 1873 Greeiiivicli Ilospitiil Ijeoame tlie college 
for the Royal Navy, and all naval officers belong- 
ing to tile combatant branch are now coiniielled to 
take their degree at Greenwich. Having reached .a 
certain seniority as midshipmen, they are entered 
at the college, and, after ha\ ing pa.ssed through a 
course of instruction, they are examined and clas.si- 
fled according to merit. Executive olliceivs of 
different ranks have the privilege of studying and 
eamiiig extra distinctions by passing meritorious 
examinations. A certain number of tlie engineer 
oflioei’s also go thiongli a couise of study at the 
Royal Naval College. 

The Naval Jiluseum contains many objects of 
intere.st connected witli the navy, such as models 
of ships both ancient and modern, .speciraems of 
guns, torpedoes, and amnnmition, plans of Britisli 
dockyards, relics of Sir Joliu Fraiikliu’s expedition, 
and, last but not least, the famous original Cliatlmni 
chest— established at Chatham by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1588 for the relief of wounded and decayed sea- 
men, and removed liither in 1803. 

Tlie Royal Hospital School was first established 
in 1712 for the purpose of clotliing and educating 
the sons of the pensioners. One thousand hoys 
enjoy its benefits, besides one hundred day- 
scholars nominated under the Boreniau Tinst. 
Entries are made at 11 years of age, and, if the boys 
prove fit for .service in the navy, they are retained 
till they reach the age of 15J years. Tlie school 
is es.sentially a training place for the Royal Navy, 
the hoys being passed thence to training-ships at 
Portsmouth and Devonport. Tlie ‘ Queen’s House ’ 
in the centre of the school buildings was a favourite 
residence of Queen Henrietta hlaria. The school 
possesses a spacious gymna.sium, a large swim- 
ining-halh, several goml model rooms for seaman- 
Bliiqi imstruction, and a very fine dining-hall. The 
admissions are limited to the .sons of seamen of the 
Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, and the Royal 
Naval Reserve, with a few from the meroantile 
marine. 

Another national institution at Greenwich, not 
less important than these naval establishments, is 
the Royal Observatory, which crowns the hill that 
rises in the parkhehinel the hospital (see Obsekta- 
TORY). It was built by Charles II. in 1676, the 
firat astronomer-royal being Flamsteed. From 
here the correct time is flashed every day by the 
electric telegraph to the principal towns of the 
kingdom. From Greenwich, too, geogi’aphers and 
seamen reckon longitude. The park is a favourite 
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I'esoi't of Londonei.s on Sundays aud holidays. 
Tlie Whitebait ) lliimer, a banquet held by 
the cabinet-ministers to celebrate the termina- 
tion of a parliamentary be&sion, ib held at Green- 
n'ich, >\’hieli is famous for the lish from rvhieh the 
dinner is named. Greenwich is well .supplied with 
charitalde institirtion.s, chief among which may 
be mentioned the Jvrbilce Almshonses, Norfolk or 
Trinity College, Roan’s Gliarity, the Green-coat 
and Blue-eoat Schools. The manufacturing estah- 
lislimeiiLs of the town include engineering, tele- 
graph works, cliemical works, &c. It returned two 
mcinhers to parliament down to 18S5, when the 
now parliamentary boroughs of Deptford and Wool- 
wich were formed out of its boundaries, and it was 
restricted to one member. Pop. ( IHIll ) 40,002 ; 
(1881) 40,580. See the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, The 
Palace and the Hospital : Chronicla, of Greenwich 
(2 vok 1886). 

Greg', WlLLi.tM R.VTirnoNK, author of .seveial 
works in literature aud politics, was horn in Man- 
chester in 1809, became a Conunissioiicrof Cnatonis 
ill ISoG, and acted as Controller of Her Maje-sty’s 
Stationery Office from 1861 to 1877, wlion he 
resigned. Ho died November 15, 1881. He was a 
man of profoundly earnest cliaraoter, had a con- 
spicuous power of incisive ■wiitiiig, and was in- 
terested in many philanthroiuc moasuies. In his 
Hocks Ahead lie took a liiglily iies.simistic view of 
the future of England, ami regarded sumo jire.soiib 
teiidcncie.s as proguiiut with danger, anticipating 
with forehnding the political suprenmey of the 
lower elassas, tlio aiiproaohiiig industrial decline of 
England, and the divorce of tho intelligence of the 
country from its religion. His works include The 
Creed of Christendom (1851); Essays on PolUicxil 
and Social Seicnce (1854); Literary and Social 
Jiidyments (1809); Political Problems (1870); 
Eni'ymas of Life (1872); Hocks Ahead, or the 
Wuriiini/s of Cassandra (1874); Ulistukcn Aims 
(1873); Miscellaneous Essays (2d series, 1884). 

GvcjS'ai'iiiida, or Si'ouo5!(ja, a class of parasitic 
siiiglc-oellod aniraabs or Protozoa, tho memhers of 
which are predominantly pas.sive. As ailults they 
are entirely de.stituLe of cilia or other locomotor 
structures, and emphasise in their liistory the 
encysted phase of cell-life. 'They are found in 
almost all kinds of animals, inside the cells, or 
loose in tho alimentary canal, liody-eavity, and 
other .spaces. Thu fooil consists of the din’usihh' 
albuminoids of the host, ahsnrhed by the general 
surface of the ‘ moiiUiless ' unit. 'The Gregariiio 
is -wliolly snrroiiiulod by n rind, and soniotimc.s 
show.s lihril-liko, probably contractile, .structures ; 
there is a largo spherical iinoleus, but no contractile 
vesicle. 'They vary greatly in size, from iiiimito 
forms which live within blood coi'pnsoles to others 
visible to tho unaided eye, and measuring somo- 
time.s -j'fftli of an inch. A typical life-history is indi- 
cated in the diagram, tlie important points being 
as follows: ill early life the Gregariue usually 
lives inside a cell, whether ib keep this habitat 
or not; the young fonn.s not unfroqnently divide ; 
Gregnriiie.s are fond of associating in couples (or 
oven in trios), but this union dues not sooin to 
he usually followed by fusion ; nt a certain stage 
the unit, or sometimes tlie pair, becomes eii- 
cy.bte<l and divides into nuinerou.s clothed .s])ore.s ; 
each of these, when liberated by the biimtiiig of 
the cyst, gives origin to a young Gregariue, or 
u.sually to several; these are at first flagellate or 
anuoboid, or at least more active than the adults, 
but with nutrition and growth tho iuvenilo activity 
is .soon lost. 

Among the most important Sporozoa are the 
following : Monocystis, represented by at least two 
species in the male organs of the earthworm ; 


Gregarina, a type of those with the body divided 
by a partition, and furnished with a curious an- 
terior, proboscis-like appendage, found in tlie ali- 
mentary canal of crustaceans and insects— e g 
lobster and cockroacli ; Klo.ssia, in mollusc.s, espe- 
cially cnttle-fush ; Drepanidium, in frog’s blooil, a 



Life-hi.sli)ry of Gregariue ; 

a, eoiiiinmi adult tj lie, hliuiMiig niid, miolens, niid protopkbin ■ 
b, two iiidiviiliiaK wiHiiu a enst ; e, tlie fni iiiiitum of spores' 
usually seveial wlUiin eacli lit lie case; d, the escape of the 
spoie-caaca by niptinc of cyst; e, an eidaiged spoic-Ciise 
Bbmsuig two euebwed spines; /, a yiraiig iiuVividual or spore' 
tsiiapiiig fioiii ils apoic-ease; ij, two Uiegai iiies iinileil end tii 
end ; h, ail adult, showing attaching anterior porttcin and the 
alight paititioii dividing the cell; i, two young Greg,ariries 
eiuergliigtioin llie cells in wliioli they have spent tlicircarlylife. 

type of many witli a similar habitat in birds anti 
reptiles. Very imperfectly known itre the jlyxo- 
sjioritlla fonnil in fishes — apimrcntly very iinmi- 
tive forms— and the KarcoHiioridia iii the nuisole- 
fibresof mammals, of which Haroocystis ( ‘Miesclier’s 
vc.sicles’ or ‘ llaincy'.s corpuscles’) is oomnum, hut 
apparently harmless in butcher-moat. Coecidium 
ooiformc i.s dei’mitely known ns a Gregarine para- 
sitic in man. 

«eo (JiiLh, Pakasittbm, Pkotozoa ; also Eiitschli, 
‘Protozoa’ in Ifronu’.s U'hicircieh ; Bivllilnni, Lemons tut' 
lea Simrir.mtires (Paris, 1884); Loiiolcart, Parasites of 
Jlfiia (Ediu. IKHli); Lankostor, art, ‘Protozoa,’ Jinc!/cl. 
lirit. ; kolmoider, TaliletUs iSonhtijiques (188C, he,)', 
lintoliett Jackson’s cd. of ilolloblon'B Forms of Animal 
Lift (O-xfoul, 1888). 

lliJNUi, the mo.sl rcmarkahle among 
tlio so-called constitutional bishops of France, was 
horn of poor parents at Velio, near Luniiville, 
Dccemlior 4, 1750. Educated by Jesuits at Nancy, 
lie took order.s, and lectured for .some time 
at the Jesuit Gollego of I’mit-a-Monsson. His 
Esstu sur la Hiiiiniral ion des J iiifs (1778) breathed 
tlie toleration Hint was in the aii', and hecame 
widely ]i<)pular. liecoming euriS of Emliernicnil, lie 
was Hoiit to tlie Ktates-gcneral of 178!) as one of the 
doiiuties of the clergy. He was an ariloiit ileniocrat 
in all his views, and, attaching himself from the 
lirsblo the Ticrs-ctat party, acted a prominent ]iart 
thvonghoiit tlie grand drama of tho Revolution. 
One of the secrulnrias of the National Assembly, 
he supported entluisiastically the abolition of the 
Iiriviloges of the nobles and clergy alike, and the 
civil constitution of tho clergy. He was the first 
of his order to take the oaths, ami was elected tlie 
lirst ‘constitutional bishop’ of tho dcpartiiieiit of 
Loir-ot-Clier, which lio accepted, although tlie old 
and logitiiiHito bishop, Moii.soigiioiir de 'Tlidniines, 
was still alive. Gregoiro cai-ricd into every depart- 
ment the stern democracy to whioli he was devoted, 
and which lie identified with the Gliristian brother- 
hood of tlie gospel ; and upon the fundamental 
doctrine of the Revolution — the rights of man— he 
sought to ingraft his mvii early advocacy of the 
Jews and of tlie iiegi'ocs, and especially the declriue 
of the duties of man. At the hlaspheiiioiis Feast 
of Reason, the u'cak Gobol, constitutional Risliop 
of Paris, pulilicly renounced Christianity ; hut 
Oregoire faced the infuriated rabble with all the 
courage of the primitive luarbyrs, and refused to 
deny his Master. After the 18th Brinnaire he 
became a niemher of tho Corps Legislatif. His 
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extreme repuUicanism was highly distasteful to 
Doiiaiiarte, and it was only after a third attempt 
that he was appointed member of the senate. On 
tiie conelnsion of the concordat between Pius VII. 
and Bonaparte he cea.sed to exercise ecclesiastical 
functions, being unable conhcientiou.sly to give the 
letraotatious required by the church, and he died 
without reconciliation at Auteuil, near Paris, 28th 
May 1831. His Hlemoircs were edited hy H. 
Carnot, with a life (1831). Of his numerous writ- 
ings may he named Ih'ntoii-c drs jS'ccte Ilclt/iicitscs 
(ISl-t) ; \Essai historigiie mr lea Liberies dc Vfiijlisc 
Gidlieunc (1818), See the studies hy Kriiger 
(Leip. 1838) and IWlivinger (Basel, 1878). 

Gregorian Calendar. Bee C'ALEND.ut. 
Gregorian Tones. See Pl.vix-song. 

Gregororius, Perdinand, a distinguished 
Geiman historian, horn in East Prns.sia, 19th 
January 1821, He studied theology at Kiinigs- 
berg, but soon devoted himself to poetry and litera- 
ture. In 1852 he went to Rome, where he subse- 
quently spent most of his time. His great work i 
is the niAorij of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages (8 vols. 1859-72; 3d ed. 1875). He has 
written also on Italian geography' and history, on 
Corsica {1854), Capri, and C'orhi, on the graves of 
the popes (1857 ; 2d cd, 1881), on Lueio/.ia I’mrgia 
(1874), on Urhan VIII. (1879), on Athens (1881), 
and on the Byzantine empress, Athenais (1882); 
also a tragedy on the death of Tiberius (1851), and 
an epic, Euphorion (4th ed. ISSO), 

Gregory, the name of sixteen popes, of whom 
five were specially noteworthy. 

Gregory I., the GRE.tT, a father and saint of 
the Roman Catholic Church, >\’as boin in the city 
of Rome about the middle of the 6tli century. His 
father Gordianus was a senator of the same family 
as that to which Pope Eeli.x III. had belonged, and 
his mother Sylvia was famed for her surpassing 
virtues. At a comparatively early age Gregory 
was appointed hy the Emperor Justin II. to the 
impoitant charge of prador of Romo; hut he 
voluntarily relinquished this ollioe, and w'ithdrew 
altogether from the world into a monastery at 
Rome, one of seven he had founded. ‘ He Lavished 
on the poor all his costly robes, his silk, his gold, 
Ilia jewels, his furniture, and not even as.suming 
to himself the ahh.acy of Hs convent, hut begin- 
ning with the lowest monastic duties, he devoted 
himself altogether to God.’ This was pirohahly 
about 575. It was while here that he saw one day 
some fair-haired Anglo-Saxon youths in the slave- 
market — ‘non Angli sed angali' — and was seized 
with a longing to devote himself to the converaion 
of tlieii' country to Christ. He set forth on his 
journey, but the clamour of the Romans at his 
loss led the pope Benedict to compel his return, 
and eventually to enrol him in the secular ministry 
by ordaining him one of the seven Kegionary 
Reacons of Home. Benedict’s successor, Pelagius 
IL, sent Gregory as imncio to Constantinople, to 
iinjdore the emperor’s aid against the IjOml)ard.s. 
He resided throe years in Constantinople, during 
which time he commenced, and perhaps completed, 
his Moralia, an exposition of Job. On his return 
to Rome he resumed liis place as abbot of his 
monastery, and on the death of Pelagius, in a 
plague -wliicli laid waste the city, was unani- 
mously called hy the clergy, the senate, and the 
l>eoi)le to succeed him. He used every means to 
evade the dignity, even petitioning the Emperor 
Marrrice to withhold his consent, hut w’as forced to 
yield, and was oonseorated September 3, 590. 

Eew' pontiff's Irav-e equalled, hardly one has sur- 
passed, Gregory I. as the administrator of the rnul- 
tiplied concerns of the vast charge thus assigned 
to him. ‘ Nothing,’ says Dean Milman, ‘ seems too 


great, nothing too iusignificant, for Ids earnest 
per.soiial solicitude ; from the most rrrinute point in 
the ritual, or regulations about the prairal farms in 
Sicily, he passes to the conversion of Britain, the 
extirjration of simony among the clergy of Gaul, 
negotiations with tire armed conquerors of Italy, 
and. the revolutions of the Eastern Empire.’ 
There is no departmerrt of eccle.'-iastieal adtrrin- 
Istrathrn irr ■which Ire has rrot left rrrarks of Iris 
energy and his greatness. To him the Rorrran 
Cliuich is indebted for the complete and consistent 
organisation of Irer public .services anil the details 
of Iter ritual, for the regulation and systematisa- 
tioir of Iter sacred chants. The mission to England, 
which he was not peruritted to undertake in person, 
was entru.sted hy him, with all the zeal of a jrer- 
sonal ohligatirm, to Augrrstine ; aird, under his 
auspices, Britain was hrouglrt within the pale of 
Clrristeridour. Under hint also the Gothic king- 
dom of Spaitr, long Arlan, -uas reconciled uith 
the church. Nor was his zeal fur the reformation 
of the clergy, and the purifying of the irror.-ility 
of the church, itrferior to Iris ardour for its dill'ti- 
•sion. His letters, which are numerous and most 
intei'e.sting, are full of evidences of the imii'er- 
sality of his vigilance. On the occasion of the 
threatened invasion of Rome hy the Lomhaids 
he showed himself in act and in influence, if not 
as yet in avowed authority, a tcm])oral sovereign. 
Against the memoiy of his administration of 
Rome a charge was formerly made, that in his 
zeal against paganism he destroyed the ancieirt 
temples and other huilding.s of the pagan city. 
But Gibbon confesses that the evidence is ‘ recent 
and uncertain;’ and, indeed, the only authority 
to -which Gibbon hinrself refers, Platina, sriiipl}' 
rrrentioiis the charge in order' to repudiate it. 
Though Gregory had a contemjrt for mere letters, 
atrd tiiought the oracles of God were above the 
rules of granmrav, it is not true that he hrrrued 
the Palatiire Library in his hatred of pagan litera- 
ture. As regivrds the general goverirment of the 
clrurclr, Gregory reprobated very strongly the 
assurrrirtion hy Johrr, patriarch of Constantinople, 
of the title of Ecunrerrreal or Universal Bishop, 
the rrtore especially as the object of John rn 
assuming this title was to justify an exercise of 
jurisdiction outside of the limits of his own patri- 
arclrate. Irr his writings, too, the details of the 
whole dogmatical systenr of tire nroderir church 
are very irrlly developed. Ills Letters, and, still 
more, his Dialogues abound with miraculous and 
legeirdary rrarratives, ■wliich, however uncritical in 
tlieir ciiaracter. are most interesting as illustrating 
the nrauners arrd habits of thought of that age. 
With all his zeal for the diffusion of Christianity, 
Gregor-y was rrro.st gentle hr his treatment of 
heatheriH arrd Jews, arrd he used all his eiforts to 
repr-ess slave-dealing and to rniligate the sever'ity 
of slavery. Ho died March 12, ti04. Besides his 
Moralia he left horrrilies on Ezekiel and on the 
Gospels, the Regidci (or Cura Pastoralis), atrd the 
Siierumentarimii laA Aiitlpkonariiim. In exegesis 
he is a fearless allegorist. The best editions of Iris 
works ai-e the Benedictine (4 vols, folio, 1705) and 
that in Migne’s Patrologia (vols. Ixxv.-lxxix.). 

See the studies by Lau (1845) atrd Pfaliler (1862); 
liev. J. Barmby's little book in tire ‘ Fatlief!, for English 
Readers' (1879) ; F. W. Kellett, Gregoru the Great 
(1889); and tlie full bibliograplry to Zopffel’s article in 
voL V. (1879) of Herzog-Plitt’a iteal-Encyklopiidk. 

Gregory IL, hy birth a Roman, was elected ] 
pope in 715. His poirtifioate is specially notice- 
able as forming an epoch in the pi'ogress of 
the territorial pre-erninenoa of the Roman see 
in Italy. The eastern emperors having almost 
entirely abandoned the government and, still 
more, the defence of Italy, and the aggressions 
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of the LonihEivds becoming every year more 
formidable, the imperial authority in the West 
sanh into little more than a name ; and the tyran- 
nical and harbarons measures by which the Em- 
peror Leo the Isaurian attempted to enforce liis 
decrees against image-worship weakened still more 
the tie which bound Italy to the eastern emperors. 
Tlie natural result of the diminution of the imperial 
authority in Italy was the growtli of that of the 

K i to whom tlie deserted Italian provinces 
ad, partly as their spiritual counsellor and 
head, partly as their mediator with the barharous 
enemy, partly as the centre of tlie political fedeiu- 
tion for self-defence which their very isolation 
nece.s.sitated. Gregory convened a council in lioine 
on the subject of the honour due to images, and 
addressed a very energetic letter to the emperor, 
protesting against the sacrilegiou.s outrages of 
which he had been guilty, e.vplaining and defending 
the Catholic doctrine on image-worship, and warn- 
ing the emperor that the feeling,? of liis subjects 
were so completely alienated by Ids conduct that 
it was only the pope's inllueuoe which prevented 
them from throwing oil all allegiance. Giegory 
has been accused of himself fomenting this dis- 
aifectinn. The contrary, however, is attested, not 
only by his own letters, hut also by Paul the 
Deacon, in ids Ilistorj/ of t/io Low/mnls (book vi. 
chap. 39); and it is cpiite certain that the circum- 
stances themselves, and the wcdl-known character 
of the emperor, would sudlciently explain any 
degree of disooutant in Itaty, At all aveuts, the 
result of the contest was a most notable aggrand- 
isement of the political authority and iulluonce of 
the popes in Italy. Gregory IT. was distingnishod 
by Ills zeal for the evangelisation of heathen 
lands j it was under his auspices that the fanums 
Wiiifried nr flonifaeo entered on his missionary 
work in Oeriuany. He died in 731. 

CriUitiOR'V III., a native of Syria, succeeded 
Gregory II. in 7.3i. In the same year ho hurled 
the anathema of exooiumuuicatioii against the 
Iconoclasts, and the retaliations of Leo the Lsaur- 
ian dill much to weaken the ancient tie between 
the popedom and the empire. The encroaelimoiits 
of the Lombards in Italy during his pontilieate 
became so formidable that, as the eastern em- 
perors still remained poNverlcs.s or iudiflerent to 
the protection of the Italian provinces, the Koiuans 
charged Gregory to send a deputation to Clinrles 
jMartcl, soliciting his succour again, st tlie enemy, 
and proposing upon that condition to recognise 
him as their protector, and to confer on him the 
title of consul and patrician of Home. This offer 
was made by the pope ‘ in virtue of a decree of the 
Roman ])riinus,’ and is of great historical im- 
portance in the consideration of the nature and 
origin of the pajial power in Italy. The embassy 
failed, owing to the pressure of his war with the 
Saracens, to enlist the aid of Charles ; hut it was 
a step towards the oonsnmmation of the independ- 
ence of the \ye.st. Gregory HI. died in 741. 

Gregory VII., pre-eminently the histra'ical 
repre.sentative of the temporal claims of the 
medieval papacy, was horn, about 1020, at Soana, 
a village iu the southern border of Tuscany. 
Whether his family helongod to the burgher or 
tlie noble class is disputed by his biographers. 
His family name, HrldehrancI, would imply a 
Teutonic descent ; hub by birth and education at 
least he was Italian. Ills youth was passed at 
Rome, in the monastery of St Maria, on the Aven- 
tiiie, of which hi.s uncle, Laurentius (afterwards 
Bishop of Amalfi), was abbot. From Rome he 
passed into France, wliere he entered tlie cele- 
brated monastery at Clugny, in the schools of 
which he completed his eilueation ; and from the 
strict ascetic observances there practised by him 


he acquired those habits of austerity which dis- 
tinguished his whole life. He visited the court 
of Henry III. , and obtained by his preaching the 
reputation of great eloquence. On liis return to 
Rome he became the cli.aplaiii of Gregory Vi . 
but after the death of that pontill he again with’ 
drew to his former retreat at Glugny, from vhicli 
he was only recalled by the earne.st' appeal of tlie 
now and zealous pope, Leo IX., udiom he accom- 
panied to Rqnie in 1049. Under this active .'uiil 
devoted pontiff' Hildebrand excicised gre.at iurtu- 
ence. Fie now for the first time received holy 
orders, and was eventually created cardinal. Be- 
sides the responsible donie.stio employments which 
were as, signed to him, he was sent as legate to the 
important Council of Tours, in which the cause of 
Rerengariu.? was examined. Under all the sliort 
hut important pontificates of the .successor.? of Leo 
IX., who are known in history as the Geiinan 
popes — Victor IT.,^ Stephen IX.,' Benedict X,, and 
Alexander II. — Ilildehrand continued to exercise 
the .same inlluenct}, and by inspiring into their 
government of the cluirch the great principles to 
which his life was devoted he prepared the way for 
the full development of his theory of Ihe papacy. 

He was unanimously elected at Rome, with- 
out awaiting the imperial authorisation, three 
days after t,he death of Alexander 11. The 
German liishoim, who feared the effect of those 
reforms of which his name was a guarantee, 
cudeavonreil to prevent the Emperor Hemy IV, 
from assenting to the election ; hut Ileiiry gave his 
apiiroval, and the new pope was crowned, July 10, 
1073. From the date of his election the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory was one life-long struggle for the 
aH.sertion of the principles with which he believed 
the welfare of the ehnrch and the regeneration of 
society il.self to lie iiiseparahly hound up. licgiU'd- 
ing as the great evil of liis time the thoroughly 
secularised condition of the church in a great part 
of Europe, and ('specially in Germany and northern 
Italy, he directed against this all his effort?. The 
position occii)iietl _hy the higher clergy as feudal 
proprietors, the rigiit claimed by the crown of 
investiture with the leinporalities of benefice.?, 
the eonsequent dependenoo of the clergy npim the 
sovereign, and the temptation to simony which 
it involved ivere, in the mind of Gregory, the 
cause of all the evils under which Europe wn? 
gi-onning; and of all these lie rogaidcid Investiture 
(ipv.) ms the fountain and the souree. Vliile, 
therefore, ho laboured by every specie,? of enact- 
ment, by visitations, by enoyclical letteis, and 
by personal exliorlations, precepts, and censuie.?, 
to enforce the ob.servance of all the details of dis- 
cipline — ^celihac.y, the re.si(lcnce of the clergy, the 
instruction of the people— -and to repres,? simony 
and pluralism, it ivas against the fundanienlal 
almse of investiture that his main efforts were 
directed. In the year after his election he pro- 
hibited this practice, under pain of excommuni- 
cation both for tlie investor and l.he invested, and 
in the following year he actually issued that 
sentence against several bishops and councillors 
of the empire. The Emperor Henry IV. dis- 
regarding these menaces and taking the offend- 
ing liisliops under his protection, Gregory cited 
him to Rome to answer for his condnet. Henry’s 
sole reply was a haughty defiance; and in a diet 
at 'Worms iu 1070 he formally doularod Giegory 
deposed from the pontificate. The pontiff was 
not slow to retaliate by a senteuoo of exoonimuiii- 
oation ; and in tills sentence, unless revoked or 
removed by absolution in tivelve months, by the 
law of the empire at the time, was involved the 
forfeiture of all civil rights, and deposition from 
every civil and political ollice. Flenry’s Saxon 
subjects appealing to this law against him, he 
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■H'as eoiiipellefl to yield, and by a humiliating 
penance, to M’liich he .sulmiitted at Canob&a (q^.v.) 
in January 1077, he obtained absolution from the 
pope in person. Thi.s suhniission, however, was 
but feigned ; and on his sub.sequent triumph over 
his rival, Rudolf of Sn'abia, Henry re-sumed ho.stil- 
itiea witli the pope, and in 1080 again declared him 
deposed, and caused to be appointed in hhs place 
the antipope Guibert, Archbishopj of Ravenna, 
under the name of Clement III. After a pro- 
ti acted siege of three years, Henry, in the year 
lost, took possession of Rome. Gregory shut 
himself up in the castle of St Angelo. Just, 
however, as he was on the point of falling into 
his enemy’s hainls, Roheit Guiscard, the Korman 
Duke of Apulia, entered the city, .set Gregory 
free, and compelled Henry to return to Germany ; 
hut the wretched condition to which Rome was 
reduced obliged Gregory to withdraw first to 
jMunte Cassino and ultimately to hialerno, where 
he died. May 2a, lOSa. His dying words are a 
deeply alfecting but stern and unbending profession 
of the faith of his whole life, and of the profound 
convictions under whicli even his enemies acknow- 
ledge him to have acted—* I liave loved justice 
and hated iniquity; therefore I die an exile.’ 

The character of Gregory and the theory 

of church-polity which he represents are differ- 
ently judged by the different religious schools; 
but his theory is confessed by all, even those who 
most strongly reprobate it as an o.xeess, to have 
been grand in its conception anil unselfish in its 
object. ‘ The theory of Augustine’s city of God,’ 
says Milman, ‘ no doubt swam before his mind, 
on which a new Rome was to rise and rule the 
world by religion.’ In his conception of the con- 
stitution of Christian society tlie spiritual power 
was the first and highest element. It was to 
direct, to command the temporal, and, in a certain 
sense, to compel its obedience ; hut, as the theory 
is explained by Fenelon, by Gosselin, and otlier 
modern Catholics, the arms which it was author- 
ised to use for the purpose of coercion were the 
arms of the spirit only. It could compel by 
penalties, hut these penaltie.s were only the cen- 
sures of the church; and if in certain circumstances 
temporal forfeitures (as in the case of Henry IV.) 
were annexed to these censures, this, it is argued, 
wn> the result of the civil legislation of the jiar- 
tioular country, not of any general ecclesiastical 
law. Thus, in the case of Henry, the imperial 
crown was forfeited, according to the iSwahian 
code, by the mere fact of the emperor’s remaining 
for twelve months under excommunication without 
obtaining absolution from the .sentence. More- 
ovei', wliatever may be said of the power in itself, 
or of the lengths to which it has at times extended, 
the occasion and the object of its exercise in the 
hands of Gregory were always such as to command 
the sympathy of tlie philosophical student of the 
history of the middle ages. By his- firm and un- 
bending efforts to supipress the unchristian vices 
which deformed society, and to re.stram the tyranny 
which oppressed the subject as much as it en- 
slaved the church, he taught his age ‘that there 
was a being on earth whose special duty it wa.s to 
defend the defenceless, to .suooonr the snccoiirless, 
to afford a refuge to the widow and orphan, and 
to be the guardian of the poor.’ Dean Milman 
sunns up his history of Gregory AHI. as of one who 
is to 1)6 contemplated not merely ivith awe, hut in 
some respects, and with some great drawbacks, as a 
benefactor of mankind. 

See Milman’s Latin ChrUiianity (vol. iii.); Giese- 
becht, Gescliichte der Leutsch. Kaisersdt (vol. iii.); 
Bowden, Life of Oregory VII. (1840) ; Voigt, Hilde- 
bmiid als iwpst (2d ed. 1846); GfrBrer, Papst Gregor 
VII. ( 7 vols. 1859-61 ) ; “W. E. W. Stephens, Hildebrand 


and his Times (1888); and the studies by Solti (1847), 
Villemain (1872; Eng. trails 1878), Langeron (1874), and 
Meltzer ( 1876 ). His whole literary remains are included 
within seven hooks or itegiiters of letters, which have 
been often printed. 

Geeooey XIII., Ugo Buoxcompagxo, was 
horn at Bologna, January 7, 1502. He was edu- 
cated in his native city, where he filled the chair 
of Law for .several yeais. Having .settled at Rome 
in 1539, he xvas distinguished by .seveiul important 
employment.s, and was one of the theologians of 
the Council of Trent ; on his return thence he was 
created cardinal in 1565, and sent as legate to 
Spain. On the deatli of Pius Y. Gregory was 
elected pope in 1572. Hot one among the" post- 
Reformation pontiffs has surpassed Gregoiy XIII. 
in zeal for the promotion and improvement of 
education ; a large proportion of the colleges in 
Rome were wholly or in part endowed by him ; 
and his expenditure for educational purpose.s is 
said to have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman ciowns. 
The most intei-esting event of his pontilicate, in a 
scientific pioiiit of view, is the correction of the 
Calendar (q.v.), which was the result of long 
consideration, and was finally made public in 15S2. 
A gi-ievons imputation re,sts on the memory of 
Gregory from the fact of his liaving oi'dered a 
Tc fJcitm in Rome on occasion of the infamous 
massacre of .St Bartholomew ; hut in justice it 
must he said that this was done on the report of 
the French ambassador, which represented that 
bloody event nut as a delihei'ate aggression on the 
part of the Catliolics, hut simply as the suppre.Ssion 
of a baffled Huguenot conspiracy. Gregory pub- 
lished a valuable edition of the Dccrctum Qratiani 
with learned notes. He died in 1585, in the 
eighty-third year of l)is age, 

Grejjory, Kt, snrnamed iLLUMlN.iTOE (Ar- 
menian Limworiich, Gr. F/wtistSs), was of the 
royal Parthian race of the Ansacidaq and son of 
Anak, murderer of Chosrov I, king of Armenia. 
For this crime his whole family was slain save 
himself. He owed his escape to a Christian nurse, 
who secretly conveyed him, when he was two yeais 
old, to Cmsai-ea, in Capj)adncia, lier native town. 
He there married a Chi-istian, who bore him two 
sons, anil .soon afterwanls became a nun. Gregoiy 
proceeded to Rome, and entered the service of 
Terrtat, Chosrov’s son. After Terdat (Tiridates 
III.) had, with the helji of the Romans, recovered 
his father’s kingdom ( 286 ), Gregory, for his refusal to 
crown with garlands the statue of Anahit, tutelary 
goddes.s of Armenia, was thrown by Terdat into a 
deep pit, -where a pious widow nourished him for 
fourteen years. About the end of that time Terdat 
was visited with the punishment of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Healed and baptised by Gregory, he be- 
came a zealous Christian, and e.stahlished Chris- 
tianity by force throughout his dominions. Gregory 
was consecrated bishop and head of the Armenian 
Church by Leontius, Archhisliop of Cmsarea, and 
erected a great nuniher of chmehes, monasteries, 
hospitals, and schools in which the sons of heathen 
priests were trained for the Christian priesthood, 
whereby a strongly national stamp Wiis given to 
the church in Armenia. Having resigned the patri- 
archate in favour of his second son Aristace.s, 
Gregory in 331 retired to a cave at the foot of Mount 
Sehuh in Upper Armenia, where he died in a few 
veai-s. The patriarchate was held for many yeare 
by his descendants. 

The sources for the history of Gregory, which is partly 
legendar-y, are two early Armenian histories written by 
Agathangelos and by Simeon Metaphraates. A PreMh 
translation of the former by Victor Langlois appearsnu 
vol. i. of tlie Risfoi-ieiis de I'Armenic (1867); the latter 
(evidently drawn from the foimer) is given hi vol. oxv. 
of Migne’s Patrol, Grtee. The former was known to 
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j\Io&03 of Kliorene, tlio Herodotus of Armenia, who 
flourished in the 5th oentnvy. The best edition of his 
work was printed at Venice in 18(i5 : a Latin translation 
hy the lirothers 'IVhistou appeared at London in 173G ; a 
French hy Leraillant de Florival at Pai'is iji 18d3. See 
S. C. JIalan’s Eng. translation (18(iS) of tho life of 
Gregory, from tlio Armenian work of the Vartahed 
Jlatthew (published at Venice, 1749). 

Gresjory Nazisui/.eii was, by his own account, 
bm'ii about 330, at Arianzus, a villao'c near Nazi- 
anzus, in Cappadocia, not far from Uic.saim. His 
father, whose name also was ( Ivegory, and who had 
orioinally belonoed to the heathen sect of Hypsis- 
tavlans, wovshipiiprs of the Most High, but also 
of tlie (ire, like the Per.sian.s, and keepera of the 
Jewish Salihath and the law of tho purity of meats, 
had, ehielly through the iiiduenco of his pious wife 
Nonna, become a convert to Gluistiauity about the 
lime of the great Niconc Council (.325), .and four 
years later was raised to tho dignity of Hishop of 
Naziaiizus. Formed to iiiety by domestic example, 
Gregory was at an early age .sent to Cmsarea in 
Pale.stiuc, wlinre the .study of elorpience then 
flourished. lie next attended the schools of Alex- 
andri.a, and .sulwerjiiently (about 34S to .3.5.S) of 
Athens, where he met Basil Die Gre.at, tlien also 
a young student, and heeamc his most intimate 
friend. At the same time lliera studied .at Athens 
Julian, later empoi'or and ajiostato, and there is 
no doubt that tho three often mot and had friondlj' 
(lisen.ssiotis on tho subjects of their eomuum studies j 
although Gregory, even at that time, augurccl 
no good for Julian, who exhihitod signs of ‘an 
unsettled and arrogant mind.' Gregory, having 
made brilliant puigiess in eloguonoe, filiilosopliy, 
and sacred literature, returned to Nazianzas, ami 
in .‘1(10 received bapti.sm at the hands of his own 
father, oon.seorating to tiod, at the same time, all 
‘his goods, ills glory, hi.s health, lii.s tongue, ami 
iiis talents j ’ and, in order to be still more able (o 
pur.sue a life of austere devotion, he took up his 
abode with Basil in the desert near the river Iris, 
in Pontns. Recalled hy his fatlior, Gregory was 
ordained priest, hut afterwards tied. Being recalled 
a second time, he returned to Nazianzus, assisted 
lii.s fattier in tlie ministry, and preaelied to the 
people. In ,371 or 3/2 St l!a.sil, who in the meantime 
had hoeimie Bisliop of C'lesarea, prevailed upon Jiini 
to ac'cejit tho see ot Sasima, a small town in Cappa- 
docia. Hut lie had scarcely taken possession of liis 
new dignity, when, overcome again liy liis innate i-c- 
pugnanee to public life, lie retired, a liisliop without 
a Inshopric, toNazianzus, where lie stayed until the 
deatli of his father in 374. He then went into a 
monastery at Boleucia, which, however, after the 
death of the Emperor Valeiis (378), ho w.as induced 
to leave, in order to undertake tho charge of a small 
Niceno eongrogation in Uonstaiitinoplc, where 
until tlieii Ariauism had held undisputed sway. 
Gregory was after a sliort time, wlien Ids erudition 
and eloipionce became conspicuous, elected avch- 
bisliop, upon wliieli tlio Arian.s became so exasper- 
ated that Ida very life was in danger. Gregory, 
altliongh upheld by Pope Damasns and the 
Emperor Theodosius, preferred resigning Ms see 
voluntarily, ‘ in order to lay the storm, like another 
Jonah, although he had not excited it.’ He went 
liack to Nazianzu.s, and took up his .solitary abode 
near Ariauzus, where, after some years of a most 
ascetic life, lie died in 3S9. His ashes were con- 
voyed to Con.stantiuoplc, and thence, during the 
Crusades, to Rome. Ills day is, witli the Latins, 
the 9tli of May, Hhs oliaracter and temper, ardent 
and eiithn.siastic, hut at tlie same time dreamy and 
melanclioly, liard, Imt also tender, amhition,s and 
et luiiiililo, and all lii.s instaliility and vacillation 
otween a life of eonteniplatimi and of action, are 
vividly depicted in hi.s u’ritings. Tlieae mo.stIy 


serve tlie great aim of his life — to uphold the 
integrity of Nicene orthodoxy against the heresies 
of the Arian.s .and Apollinarists. Tlio nierit .3 ot 
his writings are very unequal, wmietimes rising to 
snJilime tliglit.s of poetical genius, and displaying 
classical eleg.aiico and rotineraont, ,at otlier times 
redundant, pedantic, and heavy with far-fetehed 
simile.s. Yet Gregory may fairly he pronounced 
one of the Jir.st orators and most aceoiiiplislied 
and thoughtful writers of all times. His surviv- 
ing works consist chiefly of about 45 sormon.s, 
243 Icttois, and 407 poems (dogmatic and moiai 
poenm, jirayer.s and hymns, autohiograpliic and 
lii.storical poems, opilaiihs, and epigrams). 'The 
poems were separately piiiited in a beautiful Aldine 
edition at Venice in 1,")04. Tho lirst edition of his 
complete works appeared at Basel in 15,50, folio. 
All the earlier editions were sot aside hy the great 
and long-delayed edition tliat appeared under the 
anspiec.s of the Boncdictiiios, in 2 vols. (Paris, 1778- 
1842). The first volume was finally edited by 
Clemencet ; tlio seeond by C'aillon. tils separate 
works b.avc frc(|uontly been edited, and partly 
tran.sliilod into dilFoioiit tongues, 

.See iiionogr.vplis hy Ulhiiaiin (1825; Eng, tr/iii.s. IS.il; 

2<l oil. Gotlm, 1807) .and hy A. Benoit (Paris, 1S7C); 
and Itontaut’s Jtei'UC rvitique (1878). 

Grcigovy of Ny.s.sa, the younger brother of 
Basil tlie 1 ireat. After being educated by Basil, he 
showed an inclination to hcconio a toaolior of elo- 
quence, but hy the inllucnce of Gregory Naziaiizen 
was prevailed upon to do^'otc liimsolf to the climoli. 
Thongli married, ho was in 371 or 372 oouBoorateil 
by Basil bislioii of tlie little town of N,ys.9a, in Cap- 
padocia. During tho por.secufcioii of the adlierenta 
of the Nicene Greed in the reign of Valens, Gregory 
was, at the instigation of tlie, governor of Pnntiis, 
deposed hy a synod held in Galatia, on tlio pretext 
that he had wasted the. elnirelTs goods. Ho made 
his escape, and after tlie death of Valens was joy- 
fully welcomed hack hy his Ihiek (378). Ho was 
]ireseiitat tlio Gonneil oi' Giinstniithuqile in ,381, and 
(along with Itvo oilier hisliojis) was appointed in 
the general over.sight of tho diocese of I’ontn.s both 
hy tho council .ami hy a decree of his friend Tlieo- 
dosius, hy whom he had been called ‘ tiie coiumon 
pillar of the ohureh,’ He travelled to Arabia and 
Jei'usalem to sel. in order the eliurolios there, and 
was again at a .synod in Gonstantiuople in 394. 
lie must have died soon afterwards, Of the three 
Caiipadociaiis Gregory was the greatest speculative 
theologian, tho iiui.st faithful to Origenistift i lows, 
and not the least zeahm.s defender of Nicene 
doctrine. He ivas a le.ss able ruler than Basil, wlio 
somethnes lamented his untiiiioly ‘ grind nature’ 
and ‘simplicity.’ His chief dogmatic work is his 
Tu'i'lvc Boohs ai/rii)iit Biinontius (the so-called 13th 
hook is an independent work ). Among his other 
works are treatises on the dootrino of the Trinity, 
iuclnding Antirrhciwiis (against Apollinaria) and 
an appeal To tha dreeks, from, ‘cotiiinoii notions’ 
(axioms), an attempt to e,stahli.sh the dootrine on 
grounds of abstract reason ; a treatise On Destiny 
(agaiast p.agan fatalism); On tho Soul and lies nr- 
rcctioii (ed. Krabinger, Lepi. 1837), in (ho form of 
a dialogue with his sister Makiiiia on her dealli- 
bed ; several ascetic, treatises, many sermons, and 
23 epistles. In lii.s groat Vaivhctioal Discourse 
(ed. Kraliingcv, Munich, 1838), which was written to 
convince educated Iieathen.s and Jew-s, he argues 
that the incarnation is tho best possilile form of j 
redemption, as iiianifosting the four clviof attributes 
of God — his omnipotence, morey, wisdom, and 
justice. God alone is, and all turning away from 
God to tho things ot .sense (things without being) 
i.s death. Clirist did not assume a feiiiglc human 
nature, but human nature itself in its entirety, 

‘ His return from death is for the mortal race the 
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beginning of tlieii- return to eternal life.’ His in- 
carnation is of eosmieal signilicance, and extends 
to the whole .spirltu.al creation, bringing the whole 
universe into harmony. ‘ Not only among men 
is he horn man, but (with ah.solnte eomsistency ) 
coining also into being among angels he bring,s him- 
■self down to their nature’ {Discourse. o>i the Ascen- 
sion of Christ). ‘By this,’ say.s Harnack, ‘the 
incarnation is resolved into a necessary eosmieal 
process; it becomes a .speei.al case of the omni- 
pre.sence of the Deity in his creation. Alienation 
from God is as much inchideil in the plan of the 
Kosmos as is restitution to him. Gregory helped 
to hand on to later times the pantheistic thought 
which lie never himself conceived clearly and apart 
from tlie hi.storical. There is a real kinship between 
him and tlie pantheistic Monopliy.sites, the Areo- 
pagite, .Scotus Eiigena, and even the modern 
“liberal” theologians of Hegelian dye.’ 

His works were edited by Fronton dn Due (Paris, 
1(113; reprinted KISS), and more completely in Migne’s 
Palrolo(jm (series Gr.'eoa, vols. -xliv.-xlvi,). A beginning 
was made towards a good critical edition by G. H. Forbes 
(Tjurnti.sland, 1833) and Fr. Oeliler (Halle, 18G5). The 
latter h.as pnblislied a .selection with a German tivansla- 
tioii (4 vols. Leip. 1858-30). Sea J. llupp’s inonogi'apb 
on Gregoiy (1834) ; H. Weiss, Die drei yrossm Cappado- 
cier ( 1S72) ; and Harnack, Doijiiiengeschichtc, vol. ii. ( 18S8 ). 

Gregory of Tours, the ‘ father of Frankish 
history,’ -was horn ahmit S40 at Avverna (now Cler- 
mont), the chief town of Auvergne, ami liclongeil 
to one of the inost di-stingni^hed lloman families of 
Gaul. Oiiginally called GL'urgins Floieutins, ho 
as.sumed the maine Gregory out of respect for his 
mother's grandfather, Gregory, Bishop of Langres. 
Ho was educated by his uncle, Gallim, Bisliop of 
Clermont, and after liis death by Avitus, a piiestof 
his native town. His recovery from a severe sick- 
ne.ss, through a iiilgriuiage to the grave of St 
Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devote himself to 
the service of the church, and by the choice of the 
fllergy and people and favour of Sighert, king of 
Austra.sia, to whom Auvergne Jiadfalloii on the death 
of Clotlmv I. in 561, he heoaine Bishop of Toms in 
573. He gave himself zealously to Ills .sacred oHice 
and the public good. In the struggles between 
Sighert and his wife Bvunliilda on the one side 
against Chilperic and ids wife Fredegond on the 
other he took the side of the fonnor, and in the 
vicissitudes of a conllict in ivhich Tours frequently 
changed uiastci.s had to siilfer many persecutions. 
After the death of Chilperic, wlmin Gregory calls 
‘the Nero and Herod of our time,’ lie enjoyed 
great inlhience over his successors, Guntrara and 
Childehert II. He died I7th November 594. The 
fame of Gregory rests on his Historiie sice Aiinccliuin 
Franenrinm lihri x., the chief authniity for the his- 
tory of Gaul in the Gth century. It begins with a 
summary of universal Iiistory, hut by the end of 
boolc i. readies tlie Frankish conquest and the 
death of Bt M.irtiii. From this point onwards the 
narrative is written with nmoh greater fullness, the 
last seven years (585-91) extending to four hooks. 
Gregory himself laments Ids unskillnlness in writing 
— his wrong genders and case.s, and misused pre- 
positions, His ton hooks are the artless memoranda 
of a contemporary, heaving on their face the clear 
stamp of truth. It is entirely to him that we owe 
onr exact knowledge of the dark and stonny times 
of the Merovingian kings. 

Besides Ids ffistory, lie wrote Aliracidorim lihri vii., a 
hagiographical compilation, including four books on the 
innuincrabls inu'aoles of St Martin. A critical edition of 
Ids works was published by Fuiiiart in 1C99 (1 vol. folio ), 
and in Migno's collection (vol. Ixxi.). Of the History 
the best editions are by Guadet and Turanne (1836-38), 
and that in the Monumenta (lermanke Historica (1884- 
85). French translations are by H, L. Bordier (2 vols. 
1859-61) and that edited by Jacobs (2 vols, 1861) ; there is 


a German translation by W. Giesebreebt ( 1851 ; Otli 
ed. 1873). The historical ni.aterial supplied by Gregoiy 
is reproduced in Thierry’s Eccit dfi Temps 2[ernvin(iiois 
(Paris, 1840). A Freiicb translation of the Books of 
Miracles and lesser writings was published by H. L. Eor- 
dier (4 vols. lS57-(i4). 8ee Litbel], Gret/or ton Tours 
unci seine Beit (1839; 2d cd. 1809); G. Moiiod, Diodes 
critirpics sur les sources de t'HHoire Mcrorimjkmie { P.aris, 
1872) ; and vol. i. of Mark Patti.son’s Essays (1889). 

Gregory Thauiuaturgus (‘wonder- 
worker’), a celebrated disciple of Origeii, and the 
apo&tle of the Christian olmrch in Pontus. He 
was born about 210, of wealthy heathen parents at 
Neoca'sarea, in Pontus, and was originally named 
Tlieodovn.s. Hi.s early education was for the prac- 
tice of law, hut, coming under the influence of 
Oi'igen at Ca'.sarea in Palestine, he was his disciple 
for about eight year.s, with an interrniitinn caused 
by the persecution under Maximin tlie Tlnacian, 
during whicli he probably studied at Alexandria. 
Origen, in a letter to him, expressed the wish tliat 
he would ‘spoil the Egyptians’ by placing the 
intelleetnal tveasure.s he gathered from the Greeks 
in tlie holy service of rhristian philosophy. After 
this he produced his Fajiciji/riciis on Uiigen, and, 
returning to his native country, was consecrated 
Bishop of Neocie.sarea by Phiedimus, Bi.shop of 
Ain.a.sea. The inflnencs of Giegorvin A.sia Minor 
continued fiom the middle of the 3d century to far 
down into the 4th, and its extent may lie inferred 
from the numerous legends of Iiis miracles, and the 
tiadirion that at his death (about 270) there were 
only as many pagans in Neoca'sarea a.s there had 
been Chriatians in it at his consecration — viz. seven- 
teen. His celebrated Elthcsis, or Confession of 
Faith, said to ha\’e been derived by revelation from 
the Virgin Mary and the apostle John, is a sum- 
mary ot the theology of Origen, and was used as 
the basis of tlie instruction gii'en to cateelmmeiis at 
Neoca'.saiea, It is of the greatest value as a recoul 
of the state of the theology at the middle of tlie 3d 
century. ‘ There is scarcely a sentence in it,’ says 
Harnack, ‘ tliat recalls to us the Bible; it is a com- 
pendium of the snhliiiiest speculation, only in the 
words “leather,” “Son,” and “Spirit” remimling 
U.S of the gospel’ Its genuineness is disiinted, hut 
is ably defended by Caspari. Gregory is said to 
have contended against Sabelliaiilsin, yet in lih 
lost Arr/ument vnth AEUan Basil tells ns there 
stood this senteiiCG : ‘ tlie Father and the ,Sim are 
tw'o in idea, hut one in essence.’ But as Basil also 
testifies that lie .spoke of the Son as a ‘ creature ’ 
and a ‘ work,’ the above sentence is probably no 
more than an Oiigenistic assertion of tlie siihstiin- 
tial unity of the Deity in opposition to tritlieistic 
views. Tlie genuineness of two other treatises 
attributed to him, one addiessed to Pliilaurins, on 
tlie co-e-sseiitiality of the persons in tlie Godhead, 
and the other, a dialogue with Thcopoiiipus, on the 
que.stion wliether the Deity is capable or incapable 
of suffering, is undecided. Gregory’s works are 
printed in vol. iii. of Galland’s Bibliotiiccci Fat- 
ruin, and in Migno's oolleorion, vol. x. His Punc- 
gyricus (which contains an autobiography of its 
writer) is printed among the works of Origen. A 
special edition was puhlislied by J. A. Eeiigel in 
1722. 

See Byssel, Orcejortm Thamnalurcins : sein Lclcn uod 
seine Scliriften (Leip. 1880); and Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte, vol. i. (Freiburg iiii Breisgau, 1888). 

GvcgOlTt the name of a Scottish family 
distinguished, like that of the Bernonillis, in 
the history of science. — J ame.s Greooky was born 
at Aberdeen in November 1638, and studied at 
Mai'isclial College there. ^ Before complering his 
twenty-fourth year he invented the reflecting 
telescope known by his name, and described it 
in a woi'k entitled Optica Promota. In 1665 he 
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■went to the nnivei&ity of Padua, wheie in 1667 
he produced Vera Circuli ct Hyperholec Quadra- 
tura, followed in 166fi by Geometriw Furs Uni- 
vervdis and Excrciiatiuncs Geomctncce. Shortly 
after liis return home he obtained (1669) the m-o 
fe-50i.sbip of Mathematics at St Andiews, a chair 
wliich he filled until Ids removal to a similar one 
at Edinburgh in 1071. He died in that city in the 
following year. To him is alno attributed a sitiri- 
cal tract, tTri'cif aud New Art of weiejIUiui VauiU) 
(1672). Por an account oE lus works and dis- 
coveries, .see Hutton’s Jdiilosop/u'rn/ and Matin - 
muticul Dirtio)uirij.—V)x\i\i Gkisgorv, nepliew of 
the above, waa born at Aberdeen in 1661, nnd tliere 
received the early ])art of his education, ■svhicli was 
completed at Edinburi;li. In Ida twenty -third year 
he was appointed profe.ssor of Mathematic.s in the 
univei.sity of tlio latter city. In 1691, through the 
friendship of Newton and Elamstoed, lie obtained 
the Savilian profo.ssor.sbip of A.stronomy at Oxford. 
He died at JMaidenboad in 1708. Among his 
work.s may be mentioned Exemtutio Gromririra 
dc Dimensionr Figurarum (1681); Catu/drka- cf 
Diopitriem Hplurricie F/ciiicida (16().>); Aslrnnomin 
Pln/sicw ct Gooinrtrircr lilcmcnla (1702), an illus- 
tration and defence of Newton’s .sy.stom ; and an 
edition of Euolid in Greek and Latin (1703). He 
also wrote a treatise on Frurtiral Gcoiiwlri/ (nd.")) 
and many moiindrs in the Flid. 'fruits,, vols. xviii.- 
-x.xv.— Ji'iifN Guiiooiiv, grandson of Janies, was 
liorn at Abeuleen, 3d Juno 172-1, where bo received 
his early education ; afterwards ho studieil medi- 
cine at Ediuhuv|;h and Iwydeu, After iilliug the 
chair of Medicine at Al'ierdeon from 170r), he 
was appointed in 1700 professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in Edinburgh, where ho died, 9th Febru- 
ary 1773. Among his works are Elements of the 
Frarticc of Fhysie (1772) and A Oomparatinc 
View of the Htutr and Faeidtirs of Flan with time 
of the Animal IKo/'fif ( 170.1). In 1788 hia work.s 
were oollocLed in four vols. liy Tytlor (Lord ^Vnod- 
housclee), who prefaced tlicni by a life of the 
author. — His son, J.vmis.s (luudoitY, born at Aber- 
deen in 17.)3, became in 1770 professor of the 
Piactioe of Medicine at Edinbnrgli, and eventually 
a leading man in his profession. He died 2d 
Ainil 1821. lie was the author of Consprrtns 
hU'dtninu' 'flirorctirw and of two I’ols. of Fliilo- 
sojihii'iil and JAterarg Essays ( 1792).— This James’s 
son, WlT/LlAM GnuitciHY, born 21tli December 
ISO.'!, professor of Clicmistry at Glasgow (1837), 
in King’.s College, Aberdeen ( 1839 ), and at Edin- 
linrg’h University (1844), is noticeable for his advo- 
cacy of Liobig’.s' views in Great Britain. He died 
24th April 1818. He wrote OntUnrs of Chemistry 
(1841), and translated (1855) Liebig’s Principles 
of Agricultural Chemistry. — The stomachic and 
aperient known as Gregory’s mixture was com- 
pounded by Dr Jame.s Gregory, and consists of 
rhubarb, magne.sia, and ginger. 

tiregory, Olistiius, mathematician and mis- 
cellaneouH writer, was born at Yaxley, Hunting- 
don, 29tli January 1774, and became a nowspajier 
editor and tlien a teacher of mabliematics .succes- 
sively at O.ambridge and Woolwich. At Woolwich 
he died 2il Eebrnary 1841. He wrote .several rvorks 
on m.athematics, superintended aliuanac.s, edited 
gentlcmen’.s diaries, and published lives of Robert 
flail and Mason Good. 

Ol'Cifcnbci'g', a town of Prussia, in the ])ro- 
vince of Pomerania, dating from 1262, is situated 
51 miles by rail NE. of Htettin. Pop. 5636. 

O-i-eifeiiliagen. an agricultural town of 
Prussia, on the Oder, 13 miles by rail SSW. of 
Stettin. Pop. 0603. 

Greifswald, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Pomerania, is situated 2^ miles from tlie mouth 


of the Eyck and 25 miles by r.ail SE, of Stral.sund 
The univeisity (founded in 1410) was attended hv 
1041 students in 1888, of whom neaily one-half 
studied medicine. 'The nnivoi.sity is well equipped 
xvith medical museums, l.aboratoi ies, &'c. ; the 
library contains about 135,000 volumes. There is 
a consideiable shipping trade. The chief indnstiies 
include the making of machinery, cliain.s, and laib 
way wagons, the cniing of henings, and iion 
fouudiug. Pop. (187,1) 18,016; (1885 ) 20,333 
Shortly after lieing made a town (1250) Greifswald 
joined the Hanseatic League. At tlie jieace of 
West])hnlia (1048) it came into the po.ssession of 
.Swollen ; hilt, together with the whole of Swetlisli 
Pomerania, -was ceded to Prussia iu 1815. See 
Pjl’s Gr,schi('htc Greifswalds (1879). 

«r eisen, a lock mmiiosed OHsentially of quartz 
and mica, but which almost invari.aldy contains 
topaz. Tt is met with in icgimis wlioro tin ores 
abound, and is lielicvod to he a granite which 
has lieen metainorpliosetl in connection with ex- 
halations of ihioric acid. 

Orciz, capital of tho German prineipalily of 
Reuss-Groiz, and scat of tho sovei'eign jiilnce, 
is situated mi the While Elstor, 47 miles 8.8W, of 
Leipzig, ft contains Ihroc castles and a 13th-cen- 
tury clinroh, .and nmnnfactnrcs cotton and woollen 
goods, also cashmoic and shawls, and po,sses.se.s dye- 
works and linen-ininting CKtablishments. Pop. 
(187.5) 12,057; (1885) 17,288. The town was 
severely ravaged by lire in 149-4, and again in 1802. 

iirynarta, an island of volcanic origin in tlie 
British West fndies, lying N. by 1)’. from Trinidad, 
mountainous and nicturesijuo, ndtli an area of 133 
sq. m. Eome of llic cralcr.s in the central ridge of 
mountains, rising to 3000 feet, have been trans- 
formed into largo lakes. Streams .and inineial 
springs ahmmd. TJicio arc several good imhiral 
harhimiH, that of St Geoigc (]iop. 4000), the eaiiital 
of tlie island iiml Llio headipiarlcrs of Die goveni- 
ment of tho Windward Islands, being aceounted 
one of the host in tho West Indies, though it is not 
now imudi used. Tho iuhahitauts, 42,403 in 1881, 
and 48,340 in 1887, ndio are almost all nogroe,s, 
cultivate cocoa, coll'oe, and oi'angos. Further,^ a 
little lum is mannfactnred, and siiiccs and fruits 
are grown. Exjiorts in 1887, .■41217,9-10: impoits, 
.0143,185. Grenada has heon a crown-colony since 
1885; previous to that dale it had a coiislitu- 
tioiial government. Golumhns was the discoverer 
of the island in M98. In the words of Mr Eionde, 
Grenada was ‘ the homo for centuries of rann-ealin" 
Carihs, l'’runeh for a century and a half, and 
iinally, after many desperate struggle.s for it, was 
coded to England at the treaty of Versailles’ 
(1783). 

<ircuartc, a small .shell exploded by a time-fuse, 
.about 3 inehos in diameter, of iron or annealed 
glass, lilled with powder, and thrown from the 
hand. They are cldeOy used against the dense 
masses of troops a.sBemhied in tho ditch of afoitress 
during an assault, and then are often I'olled over 
the parapet throngli rvoodon troughs instead of 
being tin own by li.and. 

Clroiiadlcrj originally a soldier who was em- 
ployed in throwing liand-gronados, and then a 
member ol tlio lirst company of every battalion of 
foot, in which tho tallest' and linost men were 
placed. This company used to he distinguished by 
tall bearskin caps, and lield the place e£ honow— 
viz. tlio right wlion in line, and tlie front when in 
column. In tho British army the name is now 
only u-sed as the title of the first tlireo battalions 
of the fi)ot-gnard.s. 

_C;reiia<liiie.s, a chain of islets in tlie West 
Iiidiea, extoiidiiig hotween Grenada, on which they 
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aie chiefly dependent, and St Vincent, ^vith a total 
area of 13 .sip in., and about 7300 inhabitants. The 
large.st is Caniaeou, with neaily 11 sq. m. ; pop. 
(ISSl) 5154. 

Crenelle, a .south-western suburb of Palis. 

Grenoble (Lat. Gmtianopolis), since 1839 a 
fli.st-class fortilied city of Eiaiioe, capital of the 
department of Lscre, is finely .situated in a beau- 
tiful valley 59 miles SE. of Lyons. It is divided 
by the lscre into two unequal poitions, connected 
by three bridges. The 15th-century cathedral of 
Notre Dame, St Laurent, St Andre (with Bayard’s 
monument, trainsferred iiither in 1822), and the 
Gothic pulais-de- justice are the most interesting 
buildings. The town has a nniveisity of three 
faculties, with about 275 students, and nuiiieious 
other educational establisliinents, including an 
industrial school and a school of forestry. The 
library coiitain.s 170,000 volumes and 7500 MSS. 
The staple industry is the iiianufactura of kid 
gloves (eiiniloying 22,000 persons in 115 faetorie.s ). 
l!e-ides tins, there lue iiianiifactures of liqiteui.s 
(Chartreuse), hats, cement, and haidware, and an 
active tiade in hemp, corn, tiiiiber, wine, and 
clieese. Pop. (1872) 35,280; (188G) 49,338. 

Grenoble, ori"inally a city of the Allohroges, was 
fortilied by the liomans. It was Buigundian in 
the 5th century, and in the 11th belonged to the 
empire. Later on it became the capital of 
Dauphino, along with which it passed to Prance 
in 1349. Tile town has lieen frerpiently inundated, 
the Hood of 1778 being tlie most memorable. Bee 
Pitot’s HiUoire do GrcxoOlc (2 vols. 1843-46). 

GrcilYillt', Geokge, the English statesman 
who glassed the Stain]) Act wliieh tiist drove the 
American colonies to re.sistaiioe, wa,s hoin on 14th 
Ootohev 1712. He was younger hiotlier to Richard 
Grenville, Earl Tenijde (q.v.), and brother-in-law 
of the Earl of Cliatham. He entered parliament 
in 1741, and from 1744 to 1782 filled several govern- 
ment offices. In 1757 he introduced a hill for the 
regulation of the payment of the navy. In 1762 
he liecaiiio Seoietary of State, and tlien Piisl Lord 
of tlie Adiiiiialty; and in tlie following year lie 
succeeded Lord Bute as piiiiie-iiiinister, uniting in 
liini.self the offices of Chancellor of the Exeliequer 
and First Lord of tlie Treasury. The most promi- 
nent facts of his administration were tlie prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes and the passing of the American 
Stamp Act. He resigned the preiiiiersliip in 1705, 
and died 13th Noveiiilier 1770. Althoiigli an honest 
and honourable man, his overleaiiiiig anihition, 
want of tact, and imperious natuie made him a 
highly unpopular minister. See the Grenville 
Papers, edited by W. J. Smith (4 vols. 1852-53). 

Grenville, Sie Bichaed, one of England’s im- 
forgotten worthies, sprang from an ancient Cornish 
family, and early distingiiislied hiiii.seif under 
Elizabeth by his courage both on land and sea. He 
was knighted about 1577, and in 1585 commanded 
the seven ships wliich carried out Ealeigh’s firat 
colony to Virginia, the ill-success of whioli, accord- 
ing to Ralph Lane, its leader, was niauily due to 
the commander’s tyranny. Linsclioten speaks of 
the fierceness of his temper, and how at table he 
would onisli the glasses between his teetli till the 
blood ran out of liis mouth. GrenviUe fouglit and 
spoiled the Spaniards like other heroe.s of his time, 
and while preparing another fleet for Virginia was 
stayed liy the queen at Bideford to take his sliai'e 
in the glory of the Armada fight. In August 1591 
he commanded the Revenge in Lord Thomas 
Horvard’s squadron of six vessels, when they fell in 
with a Spanish fleet of fifty-three sail off Flores, 
ill the Azores. Grenville took off liis ninety sick 
men from the island, and, while the admiral made 
good his escape, refused with splendid disohedi- 
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ence ‘to turn fioiii the enemy, alleging tliat lie 
would lather choose to die than to dishonour liiiii- 
self, his country, awl lier majesty’s .slp]).’ Tlie 
great San Philip, of 1300 tons, towering in heiglit 
above the Eevcngc, soon tooic tlie wind fiom hei-, 
and now she found heiself in the midst of a ling of 
enemies, and a battle almost unequalled in the 
history of the world liegaii, Pioni three in tlie 
afternoon, and all thioiigh the night till moiiiing 
the battle raged, the stais aiiove blotted out by 
the sulpliuious canopy of smoke, while as many as 
fifteen several Spaiiisli ships weie beaten off in 
timib, and no le,s& tlian 800 shot of great artilleiy 
endured. Two ships weie sunk liy her .side, two 
more so dLsahled that they soon foundered, while 
as many a.s 2000 men were slain or drowned. But 
the Revenge was by this time a lielpless wioek, all 
lier jiowder .spent, tlie pikes liroken, forty of her 100 
.sound men .slain, and thenio.st paitof the re.st hurt, 
the riee-adiuiial liiiiiself sore wounded, both in the 
body and in the liead. Sir Ricliard would liaie 
had tlie master-gunner to blow up tlie ship, hut 
was overborne by lii.s surviving men, and earned on 
board one of the .Spanish ships, where lie died of liis 
uoniids the .second or thii-d day after, witli the 
woidbon his )ip.s, according to Liiischuteii’s account : 
‘ Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and 
quiet mind : for tliat I have ended my life as a 
tnie soldier ought to do, that hatli fought for 
his country, queen, religion, and lionoiir. V lierpliy 
my soul iiio.sl joyfully departeth out of this body, 
and shall always leaie behind it an everlasting 
fame of a valiant and tnie soldier, that hath done 
his duty as he was bound to do,’ ‘ VTiat became 
of his body,’ says Raleigh, ‘ whether it weie buried, 
ill the sea or on the laud we know not : the comfort 
that leiiiainetli to hi.s fiieiids is, tliat he hatli ended 
his life hoiioiiiablY in respect of tlie leputation won 
to his nation aiu1 country, aud of the fame to liis 
nosteiity; and tliat, lieing dead, he hath not out- 
lived his own liononr.’ A few clays after the fight 
a gieat stoini arose from the west and north-west, 
in wliioli fourteen Spanish .sliips, together with the 
Revenge and in lier 200 Spaniards, were cast away 
upon the Isle of St Michaels, be.sicles fifteen or six- 
teen more upon the other islands. ‘ So it pleased 
them to honour the Inirinl of that renowned ship 
the Revenge, not suffering her to perish alone, for 
the gi-eat honour she achieved in her lifetime.’ 
‘Hardly,’ says Proiide, ‘as it seems to ii,s, if the 
nio.st gloriou.s actions which are set like jewels in 
the history of mankind are weighed one again,sttlie 
other in the balance, liaidly will those 300 Spartans 
wlio in the summer morning sat combing tlieir long 
hair for deatli in tiie passes of Themiopylie have 
earned a iiioie loftv estimate for themselves than 
this one crew of iiiodern Englislmien.' 

This great exploit was told in noble Englihli by Sir 
Valter Raleigh ill A Report of the Truth of the Fight ahout 
the lies of Azores, this last ^oranio' (1591); in good verse 
by Gervase Markham, in The Most Bonorahlc T-agedie of 
Sir Richard Grinuile, Knight (1595) ; by Jan Huygen 
van Linsclioten, in bis diaiy (Dutoli, 1.596; Ena 1598), 
the three reprinted together by Aiber (1871 ) ; by Proude, 
in ‘England’s Eorgotten Vorthies,’ in tlie Westminster 
Review for July 1852, since included in the first voliiiue 
of bis Short Studies on Great Subjects : and by Tennyson 
in The Revenge, the noblest heroic ballad in the Enghsli 
tongue — sot not unworthily to music in Villiers Stan- 
ford’s cantata produced at Leeds in 1880. 

Sir Ricliard Grenville was grandfather of tlie 
English Bayard, Sir Bevill Grenville ( honi 1595 ), 
the hero of Hawker’s spirited ballad, who was killed 
at the battle of Lansdown, near Bath, 5th July 
1643. 

Grenville, IVilliam Wyndiiam, Loed Geek- 
viLLE, third son of George Gienvilie, was hoin 23th 
October 1759. After studying at Eton and Oxford, 
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lie became in 17S2 a inenilier of the House of Com- 
mons and secretary to his oldest brother, Earl 
Temple (afterwards Marquis of Diickingbam ), jnst 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Soon after 
lie became Paymaster-general of the Army, and in 
1789 was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
But in 1790, on his appointment as Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, be was raised to 
the peerage with the title of Baron Grenville. He 
became Foreign Secretary in the ensuing year. He 
resigned oflice, along with Pitt, in 1801, on the 
refusal of George HI. to give bis a.s.sent to the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, of the aim.s of •which 
Grenville rvas one of tlie ]n'inci]ial siippoitors. In 
1800 he formed the government of ‘ All tiie Talents,’ 
which, before its dissolution in tlie following year, 
passed the act for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
From 1S09 to 1815 he acted along witli Earl Grey, 
and he generally supported Canning. Lord Gren- 
ville was an able speaker and an e.vcellent scholar, 
and, though he was not of lirst-i'ate ahilitie,s, his 
iconsciontiousne.ss, industry, and knowledge of 
all'airs gave him mucli inlluenee aiiiong the peers 
and as a statesman. He died at Dropmore, Buck- 
inghamshire, 12tli January 1834. 

Grcnvillc-MniTay. Hoc hluiiu.vv. 

Gvcshailli 8lll TiiOM.ts, founder of the Royal 
Exchange, was horn in 1519, the only son of 'Sir 
liicluird Grc.sliniii, an opulent merchant of Norfolk 
anoestry, who in 1337 \vas elected Lord Mayor of 
London. Apprenticed awhile to his uncle, Sir John 
Gresliaiii, a wealthy London mercer, and then sent 
to study at Oonviilo Hall, Camhrulge, in 1643 ho 
was admitted a member of the Mercers’ Company, 
and in 1551 was employed as ‘ king’s niorcliant ’ at 
Antwerp. In two years ho paid oil a heavy loan, 
■entirely restored the king’s credit, and introduced 
■a new system of linance. As a Protestant, he got 
liis dismissal from ('iueon Jlary, hut, on presenting 
.a memorial of his past ser\'icoH, was soon reinstated. 
By Queen Elizaheth he ■was in 1559 knighted and 
appointed for a short time English ambassador at 
the court of the regent at BvuhsoI.s. 'riic tnmhlos 
in the Netherlands ooiupelled him, in 1507, to with- 
draw llnally from Antwerp, to -wliich city ho had 
made more than forty journeys on state service ; in 
one, in lO(K), ho was thrown from Ids linv.se and 
lamed for life. In 1509, hy liis ailvicc, the state was 
induced to borrow money from Loudon merchants, 
instead of from foreigners, to the great advantage 
of the mercantile body. Having in 1504 lo.st his 
only son, Richard, in 1500-71 he devoted a portion 
of his gi'eat wealth to the orootioii of an Exchange 
'(cpv. ), in imitation of that of Antwerp, for the 
London merchants, who wore wont to meet in the 
■open air. Renowned for his hospitality and lihev- 
ality, lie frequently entertained fcireign personages 
of distinction, and erected a raagnilioent mansion at 
Dstorly Park, near Brentford, where he was visiterl 
hy tjuocn Elizabeth. For the endowment of a 
■college in London ho directed hy his will that his 
town-mansion in Bisliopsgate Street should he con- 
verted into a residoncp. and lecture-rooms for seven 
X)rofossor.s, to ho salaried out of the Royal Exchange 
revenues. ^ Grcahaui College gave place to the 
Excise OlIicB in 1708, and the lectures were delivered 
in a room in the Exchange till 1843, when the leo- 
tnro-hall in Basingliall Street was built out of the 
accumulated fund. The subjects of lectures (all of 
which since 1870 are delivered in English only, not 
Latin ) are divinity, physio, astronomy, geoiueti'j'. 
Jaw, rhetoric and music. Gresham also provided 
for the erection and support of eight almshoiwes, 
and made many other charitable hennests. He died 
suddenly, 21st November 1679. See his Life by 
Dean Burgon (2 vols. 1839). For Gresham’s Law, 
see Bimetallism. 


Gretna Green, a village of Dumfrics.shire 
near the head of the Solway Firth, 10 miles NNw! 
of Carlisle. After the abolition of Fleet maniaries 
by Lord Hardwicke’s Act (1754), English porsmis 
wishing to many clandestinely liad to get out of 
England, to which alone tliat act had reference, 
Thim the practice arose of crossing the Bolder into 
Scotland, where Gretna Green, or Springliekl, as 
the lir.st village, had hy 1771 become, in Pennant’s 
words, ‘the resort of all amorous couples -wlrose 
urtion the pr'udcnce of parents or' guardians pro- 
hibits.’ The ‘ priest ’ or ‘ hlaeksuiibh^ might he arrv 
one — ferry titan, toll-keeper, or landlord; Iris fee 
rriight he anything from half a guinea to i;i00; anti 
‘cltrtrclr’ was oornrnorrly the toll-house till 1S2I5, 
and afterwards Gretna Hall. At the toll-liou!;e 
nearly 200 couples were sometimes uuited hr a 
twelveirrorrtli. Coldstrcarrr and Lamherton, in 
Berwickshire, wore cltapels-of-ease to Gretna for the 
easterrr Border, as also till 1820 was Portpatrrek, 
in 'NY rgtowir. shire, for Irolartd. Orre of lire earliest 
ScottLlr runaway matches on record is Itrcliaril 
Lovell Edgeworth’s (1703); amongst iris suecessois 
wGi'o Loi'ds Brougham, Dirrrdotrald, Eldon, artd 
Etrskirte, hestdes trurrrerorrs scions of the noble 
familie.s of IBlliers, Fane, Bcarrclero, Coventry, 
Paget, Ac. hr 1850 all irregular marriages were 
vetrdeved itrvalul rtriless one of the parlies had been 
residing hr Scotlaird for three weeks previously ; 
tilts jivoviso ohseived, a Gretna Groeii marriage is 
.still po.ssihJe, ►See P. 0. Ifiitchiiisoii’s Ohranidcs 
of Orctna Green (2 vols. 1844). 

Gviftry, Andiiij Erne,st MoDiiSTis, composer, 
was horn at Liege, Stir February U'll, studied at 
Rome, and settled at Paris, where lie became 
fauiou.s as author of more Limn forty coiuio operan, 
of which ic JJuTOrr (1708) and Liicilc. (1709) were 
the earliest, and llaonl and liichunl Ufciir-cle-Lion 
among the best known. He was made hispoctor of 
the Consevvatoire, ami a iriemher of the Institute; 
later a pension from Napoleon eiiahled him to 
retire to Eruieiionvillc, wlrere, in Rousseau’s old 
house. Ire died, 24tli iSeiitemher 1813. liis operas 
are noted lor their lioli and bright iiiolody, and did 
iiiucli to for 111 the riitisioal taste of the time. He 
also wi'ote Mimoireis (4 vols, Paris, 1790). Bee the 
Lives by Gregoir (1883) and Brenct (1884). 

Gronze, Jean-Bacttste, genre- and portrait- 
■|)ixinter, was horn at Toiirniis, near Milcoii, on 
21st Aiigiist 1725. Ho received iirstnictioii in 
art from Groindoii, a ]iaiiiter of Lyons, who took 
him to Paris, where ire studied in tiro lifo-scliool of 
the Academy, and ju'oduced a suhjeet-pictm-e of 
•sncli excelleiicc — ‘A Fatlier cxiilaining the Bible to 
his Children that luiieh dorilit was expressed as 
to its being the work of so young an ai'tist. His 
skill, however, was amply (irovcd hy produotioiis 
which followed, and his ‘ Blind Man 'Clicatod ’ pro- 
enrod his ndmisfeiori as an zVssooiate of the Academy 
in 1755, In that year he visited Italy with the 
Ahho Goiigonot, and on his rBlurii e.xhilrited in 
1757 several Italian subjects, hut having failed to 
comply with the regulations of the Acadoiny he 
was interdicted from coiitrihutiiig' to the salon. 
Ilai'ing painted in 1760 Iris ‘ Severus reproacliiiig 
Caraoalla,’ now in the Louvre, he was readiiiitted 
ns a gonvo-painter, instead of to the higher class of 
histoiioal paiiiiors, and upon this he indignantly 
withdrew. He was the friend of Diderot, who 
praised his productions in his criticisms of the 
salon ; hut in the days of the Directorate and the 
cla,ssioal revival of David his works were little 
esteciried ; and lie died in poverty in Paris, 2l6t 
March 1805, HLs art possoa,ses charniiiig qualities 
of delicacy and grace, but is mai'i'ed hy its triviality, 
by tiro insincerity of it.s sentiment, and hy its 
pui'snit of mere pi'ettine8.s. Ho is .seen at his best 
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in liis donieptic interiors with tieures, and esjjecially 
in sncli fancy studies of girls as ‘The Broken 
Pitclier ’ in the Louvre, the ‘ Innocence ’ and ‘ Girl 
with Doves’ in Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, 
and the ‘ Girl with Dead Canary’ in the National 
Gallery of Scotland. 

Grcville, Cii-rnLEs Cavendish Fl'lke, writer 
of ]neinoirs of his time, the eldest son of Charles 
Greville hy his wife. Lady Charlotte Cavendish 
Bentinck, was born in 1794. He was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, O.vford. Before he 
was twenty he was appointed private sceretary to 
Earl Bathurst. In 1821 lie became Clerk of tlie 
Connell in Ordinary, an oflicc wliicli he discharged 
until 1S60. During the last twenty yeans of Ids 
life he occupied a suite of rooms in the house of 
Earl Granville, in Bruton Street, and there he 
died, 18th January 1865. In advocacy of the com- 
pletion of the niea.snre of relief to the Catholics hy 
the payment of their clergy he wrote Past ami 
Present Policy of Emjland toveunls Ireland (1845). 
His jiosition as Clerk of the Privy-council brought 
him into intimate relation, s with the leadens of 
both political parties, and gave him peculiar facili- 
ties for studying court life from within — advantages 
which the shrewd intelligence and cultured ver- 
satility of Greville turned to the best account hy 
penning miscellaneous memoirs dealing alike with 
public and private attains, and containing many 
lively, immediate sketches (j£ the distiugui.shed 
personages of his time, political, social, and literary. 
The first part of the Memoirs, covering the remns of 
George I v. and William IV., edited by Mr lieevo, 
appeared in 1S75, The second part, einliraciug the 
period 1837-51, was published in 1885 ; and the 
third, 1852-60, in 1887. 

Greville, Fulkb, poet and friend of much 
greater poets than himself, was horn of a good 
Warwickshire family in 1554. Ho studied at 
Trinity (llollego, Camhridge, afterwards at O.xford, 
travelled abroad, made a figure at court, was 
knighted in 1507, and created Lord Hrooke iu 1620. 
Ho was murdered in an altercation with his 
serving-man, 30th Septemher 1628. Several ob- 
.soure but pregnant dklactio poems, more than a 
hundred so-called sonneLs, and two tragedies were 
printed in 1633; hi.s Life of Sir Philip Sidney iu 
1652. 

Grdvillc, Heney, the p.seudonym of Madame 
Alice Durand ( nee Flenry ), who was horn at Haris, 
12th October 1842, accompanied her father when 
he was called to a chair at St Petersburg in 1857, 
and there married Emile Durand, a I'Tciich pro- 
fessor of law, v'itli whom she returned to Hraiice 
in 1872, Already ad St Peteisburg she had con- 
tributed romances to the journals ; when at Paris 
she began to issue with almost too great rapidity 
a series of novels, often bright, vigorous, and 
original in their pictures of liussian society, hut 
uneiiual, occasionally feeble, and sometimes even 
not free from the one fatal fault of dullness. Mosia 
(1876) received from the Aoademji the Montyon 
prize, and was followed hy La Princesse OgMroJf 
(1870), Les Koumiassina (1877), Suxiune Normis 
(1877), La Liaison Maurdze {IS71 ), Les Mxn-euves 
da lia'issa (1877), L’Amia (1878), Un Violon Basse 
(1879), Liicia liodie (1879), Le Moulin Frappier 
(1880), La am Minanl (1880), Perdw (1881), 
Madame de Drenx (1881), Bose Bozier (1882), XJn 
Vriine (1884), Lo^iis Brcnil (1883), Idylles 
and Oleopdtre (1888). 

Gr(Svy, Feancois P.r.uL Jules, President of 
the French Bepiiblio, was horn at Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey, in the Juva, August 16, 1807. He 
studied law in Paris, and was admitted an ad- 
vocate, acquiring distinction as the defender of 
republican political prisoners. After the Kcvoln- 


tion of 1S4S he wa.s commissary of the pi ovisional 
government in his native department, for which 
also he was letnrned to the Constituent Assembly. 
While preserving an iinlependent attitude, he 
usually voted with the Left, and his ability as a 
speaker soon lirought him into prominence. He 
became Vice-president of the Assembly, and took a 
leading part in the constitutional debates. He 
opposed the government of Louis Napoleon, and 
coudonined tlie expedition to Home. After the 
roiq} d’etat he retired from politics and confined 
himself to the bar, hut in 1869 he was again 
vetuvrred as deprrty for the Juva. He denounced 
the Second Em])irc during its closing days, and 
in February 1871 rvas elected Pre.si<lent of the 
National Assembly, being re-elected in 1876, 1877, 
and 1879. The Monarchists weio tiiuniprhant from 
1873 to 1876, hut their schemes were trenchantly 
attacked by Grevy, who likewi.se published a jiaiu- 
phlet entitled T/ie Necessanj Government Upon 
the resignation of Marshal IMaeMahon in 1879 
Grevy was elected President of the Keprrhlic for 
seveii years, seenring 563 votes out of a total of 
713. Altliongh his presidency was not brilliant, it 
was frequently marked hy mrrch tact, as on the 
occasion of the hostile demonstration against the 
king of Spain, on his visit to Paris in 1883. The 
republic was consolidated and strengthened at 
home, Imt the foreign policy of France was in- 
glorious, and in March 1885 Presiilent Greiy 
clo--ed the Tonkin difllcultj; hy concluding peace 
with China upon his own initiative. In December 
1885 Grevy was elected president for a further 
period of seven years, but he wa.s soon hampered 
ijy ministerial difficulties, and resigned on 2d 
December 1887, being succeeded hy M. Carnot. 

Greivia* a genus of Tiliaccous trees yielding 
good bast for ropemaking, &c, in the East Iiulies. 
Some yield timber, and others their leaves as 
fodder. 

Gvey, Chaeles, E.vel, statesman, was horn at 
Falloden, Northumberland, 15tli March 1764, and 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. On attain- 
ing his majority he was I'etnnied to parliament 
as member for Northumberland in the Whig 
interest, and ultimately succeeded to the leader- 
ship of the paity. He was one of the managois 
of the impeachment of AVarren Hastings, _ and in 
1792 helped to found the Society of the Friends of 
the People, who.se object was the reform of the 
representative system. Taking advantage of the 
alarm caused hy the French Revolution, Pitt sup- 
pressed the society, and at a later period Grey 
expressed regret for his slnue in the movement. 
Giey introduced the futile motion for the impeach- 
ment of Pitt, and took a prominent part in the 
temporary ‘ seces.sion ’ of the AATiigs from a parlia- 
ment which was hostile to reform, and which lie and 
his friends maintained did not represent the nation. 
He also strongly denounced the union between 
England and Ireiand. On the advent of the I'ox- 
Grenville admiuislration in 1806, Grey, now Lord 
Howick, was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and on the death of F(i.x he became Foreign Sec- 
retary and leader of the Hou.se of Commons. Grey 
was compelled by ciromnatances to continue the 
war policy of Pitt. To his honour he carried 
through parliament the act abolishing the African 
slave-trade introduced hy Wilberforee in 1807. 
The king quarrelled with his ministers on the 
Catholic relief question, and as Grey declined 
to give a promise not to press forward a measure 
for absolving Roman Catholics in the army and 
navy from the oath, the government was broken 
up. 

In 1807 he succeeded his father as second Earl 
Grey. He ably led the Opposition for a period of 
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eighteen years after the death of Perceval. He 
opposed the reneAval of tlie Avar in 1815; 
denounced the coercive measures of the govern- 
ment against tlie people ; condemned the bill 
of pains and penalties against lineeu Caroline; 
defended the rijrht of public meeting ; and siip- 
1101 Led the enliglitened commercial policy of Hus- 
kisson. He declined to lend any aid to Canning 
in 1827. Two years later he had the gratification 
of seeing the Catholic Emancipation Act carried. 
On the fall of the Wellington administration in 
1830, Grey accepted the com mauds of William IV. 
to form a government in which he became prime- 
minister and First Lord of the Treasury. It was 
understood that parliamentary reform AA’as to be 
treated as a cabinet question, and the new piemier 
announced in the House of Lords that the policy 
of his administration would he one of pieace, re- 
trenchment, and reform. The Jirst reform bill Avas 
produced in March 1831, but its defeat led to a 
dissolution and the vetuvn of a House of Cmumons 
still more tliorouglil\f devoted to the cause of 
reform. A second bill Avas carried, Avhicli the 
Lords tlireAV out in Uotober, and riots ensued in 
various piarts of the country. Early in the .session 
of 1832 a third bill Avas carried in the Commou.s by 
an enormous majority, and it weatliercd the second 
readiirg in the Upper House ; but Avlien a motion 
by Lord Lyndhurst to postpone the disfranchising 
clauses until the enfrauclusiiig clauses had been 
disou.s.sod Avas adopted, miiustcr.s resmiied. Tho 
Duke of Welliuoton Avas charged to form an ad- 
ministration, biAO upon his failure Grey returned, to 
office Avith poAver to create a .sufficient number of 
peers to carry the measure. Wellington now Avitli- 
ilreAv his opposition, and on tho 4th of June the 
Kefonu Bill passed the House of Lords. Grey 
Avas the chief of a poAvorful party in tho lir.st 
reformed parliament, but he Avas not destined long 
to remain at the liead of allair.s. One other great 
measure, the act for the abolitiou of slavery in 
the colonies, he carried, as avoU as a mimher of 
minor reforms ; but disHon.sion,s siiraii'f up in the 
cabinet, and in conseqnonco of his Irish difficulties 
Grey resigned office in July 1834. He now ceased 
to take any active part in politics, and .spent Iris 
closing years cliiolly at Ilowiok, Avhere he died, 17th 
July 1843. Grey Avas a chivalrous, able, and liiMi- 
minded man. While not in the liiAst rank of parlia- 
mentary orators, his .speeches on those subjects iu 
AAdiich lie Avas deeply interested froquontly attained 
to real eloquence. Though he Avas the leader of 
the aristocratic Whigs, his greatest claim to re- 
membrance in history is the fact that ho opened 
the portals of the Constitution to the people. See 
George Grey, Lifi and Oinniuns of tho second Earl 
Grcn ( 1861 ). 

His son Heney Geey, third Earl, Avas born 
December 28, 1802. He Avas educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1826, as Lord Howick, 
Avas returned to the House of Commons for Win- 
cbelsea. Ho next sat for a brief period for Higham 
Ferrers, and after the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832 Avas elected for North Nortbiimberland, He 
Avas appointed Uiider-seoretary for tho Colonies in 
his father’s miiiLstry, hut retired in 1833 because the 
cabinet Avould not support the immediate emanci- 
pation of tlie slaves. He subsequentlj’’ held for a 
short time tho post of Under-seorotary in the 
Home Department, and in Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration of 1835 became Sccvfitnvv fni' W.nr Tn 


Lord Russell’s Administration. He noAv took his 
seat on the cross-benches, and never aftei-Avards 
held office. He opposed the Crimean AA-ar, and at 
a later period condemned the eastern policy of 
Lord Beaconslield. He also frequently adopted 
a hostile attitude toAvards Mr Gladstone, to Avliom 
he Avas especially opp<).sed at the general election 
of 1880, For many years jiast Lord Grey rareh’ 
spoke in the House of Lords, but fioin his 
retirement he Avrote trenchant letters to tlie 
Times upon public ntt'airs, and notably on colonial 
questions. In 18.18 lie issued his Essay on Rarlia- 
mentnry Government as to Reform; in 18G7 he 
published his father's Coyrcs^iondence with William 
IV. ; and on various occasions lie has printed 
specclies and letters of his oavii, including tliose 
to the Times on ‘ Free Trade Avith France,” Avliicli 
apjieared in 1 881 . 

Grey, Sirt George, Baronet, English states- 
man, Avas the .sun of the first baronet, and iieplieAA’ 
of tho groat lloforiii leader, Earl Grey, Born at 
Gibraltar, hlay 11, 1799, he Avas educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, Avliore he tonic a first-class in 
clas.sics. lie Aims called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
lull ill 1826, hilt reliuquisliod the law after succeed- 
ing to the harniietcy in 1828. In 1832 he AVas 
returned to the House of Commons for Devoiiport, 
Avliicli he continued to represent for fifteen year.s, 
He Avas aiqiointed Undcr-seorotary for the Colonies 
iu 1834, having already made his mark in parlia- 
ment, and Lord Melbourne reappointed him to the 
same office in 1835. For some years liis chief 
speeches Avero delivered in connection Avitli Cana- 
dian allaiis and the constitutional difficulties iu 
Jamaica. M^'lioii Lord John RuhhoII brought in a 
hill for the temporary suspeiisioii of the Lower Cana- 
dian constitution. Grey aljly tlcfemled the measure 
against Mr Roebuck, aa'Iio had been heard at the 
liar in oppo-sitioii to the hill. In 1839 Grey became 
Jndgo-advocate, an olHco Avhicli he exchanged in 
1841 for that of Chaiioollor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, hilt the .same year he Avoiit out of office Avith 
his colleagnes. AVlicn Lord John Rii.shb 11 heeame 
premier iu 1846, Grey accepted the oiierouB po.st of 
Ilonie Secretary. During the time of the Cliartist 
distm-haiices lie discharged the difficult duties of his 
office with vigour ami discrimination, this heiiig 
the culminating point of his oaruer as a ])raotic,al 
and adniiiiistrative statesman. He carried in tlie 
teeth of much opiiositiim the CroAvn and Govern- 
ment Security Bill, a measure providing for the 
more eff'ectu,T,I repression of seditious and trea, son- 
able proceedings. Tlie Alien Bill Ai'as also under 
his charge. GiA'ing to Grey’.s measures in vieiv of 
the Chartist dcmmi.stration in London in 1848, 
AA'lion 150,000 .special coiislahlcH Avore SAVorn in, a 
threatened popular rising Avas averted. In conse- 
quence of the condition of Ireland, Grey carried a 
measure in 1 849 for the fnrtliur .suspension of the 
Haliea-s Corjius Act. Throe years later the Russell 
ministry Avas Avrecked on the Militia Bill. At 
the general election in August 1847 Grey Avas 
returned for North Nortliumherland, hut, being 
defeated at the election in July 1852, he Avas 
elected for Morpoth in the folloAviiig January. In 
Jaiiiq 1854 he accepted the Bcals of the Colonial 
Office, tuul oil the formation of Lord IMlmevstoii’s 
first administration in 1855 took his old post 
of Homo Secretary. He carried an iiiqiortaiit 
measure on the subject of secondary puiiisliiuents, 
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Palmerston he continued in office under Earl 
Pmssell, carrying measures for stamping out the 
cattle plajfue, for amending the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, and for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland at tlie time of tlie Fenian activity. 
On the defeat of the Ilussell-Gladstone ministry 
in 1866 upon the reform unestion, Grey’s official 
career closed ; but he continued to sit in parliament 
until 1874, when he finally retired from public life. 
He died at his seat of Falloden, near Alnw'ick, on 
September 9, 1882. Grey was not an eloquent 
orator or a brilliant statesman, hut he took high 
rank for his practical legislative and administrative 
ability. 

Grey, Sir George, K.C.B., governor and com- 
mander-in-cliief of New Zealand, was bom at Lis- 
luirn, Irelanil, in 1812. He was educated at the 
Royal hlilitary College at Sandhurst, and on attain- 
ing his captaincy undertook in 1837 the explora- 
tion of the interior of Au.stralia. In September 
1838 he organi.sed another e.xpedition to explore 
the Swan River district. He returned to England 
in 1840, and published his Journals of Two Expe- 
ditions in North-mslern and IVcstcrii Anstralia. 
Hi.s enterprise and ability obtained for him, un- 
asked, in 1841, from Lord J. Rus.soll, then Colonial 
Secretary, the post of governor of South Australia. 
In 1846 he was made governor of New Zealand. 
Both hero and in .-Vustralia his (ir.st task was to 
acquire the language of the natives, with whom 
he became more popular than any preceding 
governor. His goveiument appeared to the 
authorities at home to be .so wise and concilia- 
tory that in 1848 he was made K.C.IS. (civil), and 
in 1854 was atipointed governor and commander- 
in-ohief of the Cape of Good Hope. The task of 
allaying the a8peritie.s and irritation left by the 
Kafiir war demanded liigli powers of statesman- 
ship ; Grey was, however, equal to the occasion. 
Industry revived, and brigliter days began to dawn 
upon the colony. In 18, la, however, the Colonial 
Office interfered with measures which he considered 
neoossaiy, and he threw up his post and cnine to 
England. Public opinion at the Cape was .so 
.strongly manifested in his favour that he wa,s 
requested by the government to re.sume his 
governorship. On the breaking out of the Indian 
mutiny Grey sent every soldier he could spare to 
the assistance of the Indian government, and 
received the acknowledgments of the British 
government and parliament for his promptitude 
and energy. In 1861 he ivas again appointed 
governor of New Zealand, in the hope that he 
would bring the war then raging in the colony to 
a satisfactory conclusion. The natives received 
him with joy' and veneration, and he succeeded in 
bringing about pacific relations with the Maoris. 
He resigned his office and came to England in 
1867, but afterwards returned to the colonies. 
Grey accepted the office of Superintendent of 
Auckland in 1875, with a seat in the Legislature, 
and he strongly but fruitlessly oiiposed tlie aboli- 
tion of the Provinces Act. After its passing his 
office of superintendent oea,sed ; but in 1877 he 
became premier of New Zealand, and carried 
various acts of great practical utility. Grey had 
almost unbounded infiuence with the hlaori chiefs, 
which he used in cultivating friendly relations 
between the natives and the white population. 
He resigned the premiership in 1884, having left 
an indelible mark upon the history of New 


She was the eldest daughter of Henry Grey, hlar- 
quis of Dorset, who in 1551 became Duke of Suffolk, 
and of Lady Frances Brandon. The latter was the 
daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by 
Mary, younger .sister of Henry VIII., and widow 
of Louis XII. of France, Lady Jana was brought 
up rigoron.sly by her parents, every petty fault 
punished with ‘ pinches, nips, and bob.s ; ’ but 
Aylmer (q.v.), her tutor, afterwards Bi.shop of 
London, endeared himself to her by bi.s gentlene.s.s, 
and under him she rtiade extraordinary progre.s.s, 
especially in language.s— Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, and Hebrew. Roger Asch.am tells how 
ill December 1550 he found her reading Plato’s 
Pluedo in the original, while the rest of the family 
were hunting. She also sang and played well, and 
was versed in other feminine accoin])lishnient.s. 
In 1553, after Somerset’s fall, the Duke of North- 
umberland, foreseeing the speedy death of the boy- 
king Edw.ard VI., determined to change the suc- 
cession and .secure it to his own family. Lady 
Jane, not sixteen years old, was therefore married, 
strongly against lier wish, to Lord Guildford 
Dudle.y, Northumberland's fourth son, on 2]6t 
May 1.553; and on 9th July, three days after 
Edward’s ileath, the council informed her that his 
‘plan’ had named her as his successor. On the 
19th, the brief u.siirpation over, she found herself 
a prisoner in the lower ; and four month.9 later, 
pleading guilty of high-treason, she was .sentenced 
to death. She .spurned the idea of forsaking Pro- 
testantism for love of life, and bitterly condemned 
Northumberland’s recantation i ‘ Woe worth him I 
he hatli brought me and our stock in most miser- 
able calamity by his exceeding ambition.’ Queen 
Marv might have been meiciful; but Suffolk’s 
participation in Wyatt’s rebellion .sealed the doom 
of his daughter, who on 12tl) February 1554 was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. She was ‘ nothing at all 
abashed, neither with fear of her own death, which 
then apprunobed, neither with the sight of the 
dead carcass of her husband, when it was brought 
into the cbapel-—a sight to her no les.s than death,’ 
Fioni the scaffold she made a speech : ‘ The fact, 
indeed, against the queen’s highness was unlawful, 
and the consenting thereto by me; hut touching 
the procurement and desire thereof by me or on my 
behalf, I do wash my hands thereof in innocency. 

. . . Idle a true Christian woniau,’ With Lord 
Guildford she is buried in the Tower church of St 
Peter ad Vincula. 

See the articles 
Edward VI. and 
Mary ; also Tlw 
Ghr oniclc of 
Queen Jan c, 
edited by J. G. 

Nichol.s for the 
Camden Society 
(1850). 

Greybeards 

are hig-liellied, 
narrow-necked 
stoneware jng.s 
or bottles, maile 
in Flanders about 
the beginning of 
the 17bn eentmy, 
and so called 

from generally Greybeard, 

having a gro- 
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shape; many Egj'ptian momiraents ai-e decoiateil 
^vith ligiires'of dogs closely lesenihliug the smooth 
English gieyhonml. The gieyhonnd has been 
known in England since the tune of King Canute, 
Mho confined its use to the nohilitj’ hy statute. 
Untd eoinpavatively modem times only land- 
oM’neis iveie peunitte<l to use the gioyhoiiud. 
"Wlien the game lan-s weie lelaxed, conising be- 
came open to all, until noM’ ninvanls of live thou- 
•sand gieyhounds aio kept for jmhlic CouiNing (q. v.). 
Chibs iveie fonned fui the enconiagement ot the 
apoit, and a scale of points by tvliioh competing 
gieyhounds oonhl he tested nas an'angod. When 
it IS desired to test two lival gieyhounds, they aie 
placed in the hands of the ‘ sli])pei,’ towards ■whom 
the haies aie iliiven. After getting the does in a 
straight line heliind tlie liaie, he liheiates them hy 
means of a mechanical contriiance, alloiving the 
hare from 50 to 80 yaids stait. The ‘judge,’ 
AvliQ follow.s on hoisehaek, then notes the iioiiits 
scored hy eithei gieylinuiul, gh’ing his decision, 
from which there is no appeal, at the end of each 
course. Thu .scale of jioiiits adojited is as follows ; 
‘the riiii-np,’ lust leaehmg the haie, one to thiec 
points, accouling to lead gained ; ‘ tlie tin n,’ causing 
the liaie to turn at an acute angle, tw o points ; ‘ the 
wrench,’ Liuning at an ohtnso angle, one jKiint; ‘ the 
godjy,’ staitiiig heluiid a oouipetitm and passing 
him,' tw’o jioints ; ‘the tiip,’ knocking the h.ue 
ovQi hut not killing, one point ; ‘ the kill,’ not more 
than two points, simieliines none, according to 
merit. Many gioylioundM, after they have been 
repeatedly coin sed, ‘inn eunning ’ oi ‘Itiich’ — i.o. 
allow their opponent to do all the work, only 
W'aiting for an ojiiiortunity to kill ; this vice is 
Iiereditaiy, and must ho guarded against iu bleed- 
ing. The gieyluniiul is a large and gi aceful dog, 
conveying an impiession of great speed. His 


head should he long and narrow, with powerful 
jaivs; shoulders, sloping hack, allowing fiee play 
for the foie-lo«.s; fore-legs, strong and musouuu ; 
chB.st, deep and narrow' ; limd-legs, veiy long fioui 
hip to hock, and ‘well-hent.’ The jioints of the 
greyhound are neatly Hummed up in the 15Ui- 
centuvy rhyme : 

TUp liGad of a suakc, 

Tho neck uf a cluikc, 

A Luck Tike a Lcaiii, 

A side like a Licuin, 

Tlic loot, of a cal, 

And ike tail of n int, 

which is still a fairly accurate desoiiption. Tlie 
gieyhonnd is rarely kept as a companion, its 
intelligence not being of a high order. The Russian 
and Ciioassian greylioiinds are identical in shajie 
with the English greyhound, but much loiigher in 
coat, and slow'er. The Italian and Turkish grey- 


hounds aie sluajied leiy nmeh the same w’ay hut 
on a veiy lediiced scale ; they are used entii'eiy as 
pets, being too delicato for any active woik. 'See 
H. Dalziel, The Greyhound, its History, Points 
and Bleeding ( 1886). ’ 

<4reyniOUtU, a rising jimt of New Zoalantl, on 
the west coast of South I.sland, at the mouth of 
the Urey River, 190 miles SSY'. of Nelson, E.\'. 
tensive iinihonr-w’oiks, including two hieakiVate'is 
and the addition of GOO feet of w'linrf, have been 
elected sinee ISS.i, and ]ailway.s to Nelson and 
Chiistchmoh weie coniinenccd in 1887. The 
entno distiiot is aniiferons, and 55,036 oiinoe.s of 
gold (value £220, ,503) weie cxpmted dining 
1887-88. Uieymontli, howovei, is famous cliielly 
for its coal, of which ovci 130,000 tons, of the be.sfc 
(jnidity iu Aiislialasia, weie laised in 18S7 in the 
iieighhomhood. I’op. (1886) 3133. 

CJroy.sloilC, a lookdeim (now disused) foi 
cciiain light giay lavas intcinusliale in chaiacter 
between tiachytie and basaltic lavas. The grej’- 
stoncs aio piobahly all vaiieil,'s of Tiachyte (q.v.), 
Imt peihajis to some extent of lipaiito and even of 
basalt. 

(ji'oytowil (San Juan dG Norte), the only 
Nicaiagnan j,oit on the Uaiihhcan Sea, is on the 
noitheiu delta of the Haii Juan Rivei, winch until 
1889 was neaiiy chokud with sand. In that year 
lahmiici.s wcu) dcsnatclied fiom the United States 
to commence w’oi'k on the in Lei oceanic canal, of 
whicli Urojtown is the inojioseil Louninus on the 
Atlanlie Hide, and to constinct a hioiikwator Iioie. 
Uieytown was nontialised under the Clayton- 
Rnlwei tioaty, and has heeii a fiee poitof liicai- 
agua since ] 860. I’op. biOO. 

fiiTywacke (Uei. GnatmieU), a partially 
tiauslated Goinmn word, used as the luinio of ah 
indurated sedimentary loek, w'hicli oociiis exten- 
sively among the I’alicozoie .systems, wlieio it is 
associated witli siinilaily indmalisl sliale,s and eon- 
gloineiatcs. R is an aggregate of loiinded .suln 
angular and angular giaiiiH and splintois of quartz, 
fulsjiar, and slate, soinethnos with mica and giaiiis 
of other ininoialw and locks, einheddcd in a Laid 
jiasto or iniitiix, which may consi.st of silioeous, 
ealcaieouH, argillaceous, or felspathio matter. The 
rock is generally harder tlian most sandstones, and 
is msuatly gray nr daik hlno in colour, hut gioeii, 
led, blown, yellow, and oven black vaiietias are 
met with. It varios in Loxtnrc fioin lino-giainecl 
and compact up to eonglomeratie and hreceiiforni, 
and oecuns in tliick mas.sivo beds like livor-iock 
(see K.vniistone), and in thiimer hods and layers 
like Oldinary sanilstoiics and llag.stones. It 
reiiro.soiita the muddy ecdiinoiits of tlie I’ahco/oio 
seas, and often retains lijiplo-marks, Bun-ciacks, 
wonu huirowH and castings, and other superlicial 
marking.s. 

Cveywctlicrs, the name given to large hlocks 
of hard NamlHtone, whieii arc seatteied sporadi- 
cally ovei the Honthein and soiith-eastoin pints of 
Knglaml. The name lias jnohiihly been suggested 
hy their lesomhlanee in the laiulHcape to sheep 
lying about. Other names hy whicli they aie 
known ai'o Sarsdeu Stones, Ih'iiid Sionts, _ They 
are ns a I’lile roughly oblong, and aio of all sizes up 
to 10 or 15 ieet iu length, and 2 or 4 feet in 
thickness ; and are helioveil to he the relics of 
hods of Eocono age which formerly' extended over 
all the region where tliey' ocoiir. Tliese beds 
probably consisted ohielly of loo.so sand, &c., the 
greyw'othei's repro.senting concretionni'y portions 
hardened hy siticeone cement, which have thus 
withstood the denudation that has swept away the 
incoherent deposits of which they once formed a 
jiart. The outer ling of monolitl'is at Stonehenge 
IS foiiued of gvoyw'ethois. 
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Grieg, EDV\En, a Nonvegian composer, Ijom 
at Beigeii, Ijtli June 1843. He was of Scotch 
tleiceiit, his ancestois, Gieigs, having einiginteil 
fioiii Fiaseibuigli timing the Jacobite tiouhles. 
(4) iog leceivctl instruction in music from his mother, 
till at tlie age of fifteen, on the lecominendation of 
Ole JJull, he vas sent to the Conseivatoimm at 
Leipzig. Thence, in 1S6.3, aftei a seveie illness, 
lie uenl to Copenliageu, and aftei wards to Ciiiisti- 
.iniii, wheie he vas settled as a teacher foi about 
eight yeais, and enjoyed the intimate fiiondship 
of Bjnrnson and Ihsen. He visited Liszt in Rome 
in 1880. Eoi a while a wanderer, he occupied foi 
some yeais a louiantie iiut on the Hardangerfjord, 
and subseQueiitly .settled near Beigen. The Nor- 
wegian pailiament confeired a pension on liim to 
enable him to devote himself to composition. His 
voihs are mainly for the pianofoite, and iii .small 
foi Ills, but emhiace a sonata and a concerto for 
pianoforte, three violin ami pianofoite sonatas, 
numerous soiigc, and a few oichestial and small 
choral pieces.’ Beyond that of any othei eom- 
posei, his music is characteiised by the stioiigest 
national peculiarities, extreme gloom and biilliance 
alternating like the Norwegian sninmei and winter; 
it.s meuinient is often wildly elfish in its Leaks, 
and its palhos soinotiiiies has a ghostly weiidnes-'. 
He is as far lemoved fiom the eommoniilaee as 
Chopin. He is of course immensely popular with 
his countivmen, and tho gieat and glowing favoni 
uith which he is ie<rarded in England was strongly 
e.xpressed on his visits in 1888 ami 1SS9. 

Grierson, Sir linnERi, of Lag, per-eentor of 
the Covenanteis, was bom about 1640, and 
siicoeedod his cousin m the family estates in 1666. 
He acted for some yeais as stewaul of Kirkcud- 
hriglit, and oariied out llie infamous woik of 
hairying the peasaiitiy with sixoli zest and ligour 
as to leave liis name after two hiindreil yeais a 
byword in Galloway for foiooioiis cruelt}’. And 
his brutal .speech to Keiimiire about a martyi's 
body which he had denied the decency of huiial : 
‘Take him, if you will, and salt him in your 
heof-baiicl,’ shows the popular tiaditioii to he in 
harmony svitli fact. He was brotliev-iii-law to the 
Duke of Qiieeiisherry, and tliioiigh his inllnence 
was made a Nova Scotia baioiiet in 1683, and 
awauled a pension of £200. He was one of the 
judges of tlie Wigtown martyis, and lii.s name 
Piirvives in infamy upon tlieir tomhstoiie. After 
the Revolution he was lieavily fined amlimpiisoned 
for Ills obstinate opposition, and later was avraignecl 
on the shameful chaige of clipping and coining 
false money, hnt the case fell thioiigli. He died 
31st December 1733. A rough hut leally vigoious 
])iece of veme, Lem’s Elerjy, was cuirent in Dnni- 
fiiesshiie soon after liis time, and svas adiniied in 
the next century liy Carlyle. The popular imagina- 
tion w'ove many a gloomy and awful fancy aiound 
Lag's memoiy, and all tlie most effective of these 
Scott worked with marvellous art into ‘ Wandeiing 
Willie’s Tale’ — a magnificent phantasy of genius. 
Old Redgauntlet, with the lioi.seslioe fiown upon 
his hroiv, and iiis pre-oiiiiiieiico among the damned 
in hell, is hut a creative lealisation of the Laird 
of Lag tiaditioiial in Galloway, See Colonel 
Feigusson’s book, The Laird of Lag. a Life Sketch 
(1886). 

Grie.sbacli, Johann Jakob, author of the 
first cubical edition of the New Testament, was 
horn at Biitzhach, in Hesse-Daiuistadt, January 4, 
1745. He studied theology_ at Tiihingen ; at Halle, 
where Semler iiilliienced his wdiole aftei -life; and 
at Leipzig, where he heoaiiie acquainted with 
Erne.sti. He commenced lecturing sfi privat-docc/it 
ill Halle, and in 1773 was made extia-oidinary 
professor ; hut in 1776 he was called os ordinaiy 


professoi to Jena, vlieie lie continued to teach uitli 
gieat success till his death on 24th Maich 1812. 
The_ gieat woik with which his name is associated 
is his cubical levision of the New Testament text. 
Amongst his notable uoiks aie the Synogisis 
Ercnigdiorum (2 lols. 1774-75; .3d ed. 1809); Ids 
edition of the wliole New Testament (1775 ; new 
ed. 1796-1806); Pojmlare Dogmntik {1179 ; 4tli ed. 
1789); Cummentm lus Ciiticus m Textiim Ak 'Test. 
(1798-1811); and the Opuscula Academita (LS2,)). 
The gland featiiie of Giieshach’s oiitical system i.s 
Ills thieefohl diiision ni classification of the New 
Testament MSS. ; (1) The Alexandi ine recension; 
(2) the Latin oi Western lecension; (3) the 
Byzantine or Eastern recension. See Bible; and 
the Lives by Kotlie (1812), August! (1812), and 
Eichstadt ( 1815 ). 

Grifflii (Lat. grt/plnis ■, Gi. (fiyps), a chiiiieiical 
cieatiiie, liist mentioned by Aiisteas about 500 b.c. 
Tliegiiflin is variously described and lepieseiited, 
init the shape in which it most fieqneiitly appear® 
is that of a cioss between a lion and an eagle, 
having the hodj' and legs of the formei, nitli the 
lieak and wings of the latter, and the addition of 
pointed eais. Sometimes the foiii leg.s are all like 
those of .an eagle, and tlie head is that of a cock. 
The lignie .seems to liave oiiginated in the East, as. 
it is found in ancient Pensiaii sculptures. Amongst 
the Gieeksit appeals on antique coins, and as an 
oiiiament in classical aichitectme, Giillins ahoiiiid 
ill the legemlaiy tales of tlie Teutonic 
nations, and tlie name (Ger. greif, 

Dan. grtf &c.) lias passed into most 
Teutonic dialects. In the hestiaiios 
of the middle ages the appeal anoe ami 
liahits of the grifiin were discussed 
with mucli paiticulaiity ; it Mas tlio 
emblem of Mgilance, and m'Us under- 
stood to gnaid hidden treasures in Gnffm 
Bactiia; and the giiflin (or giy- (Ilemldry). 
ihoii) is still familial ly known to 
lerakhy. As .such it appeals in the arms of the 
city of London, giiflins being the siiiiporteis ; and 
on theiemoval of Temple Bai a .sciilptuied giillin 
was erected on the site (Novemhei 1880). Foi the 
GiiiBn Vultuie, see A’'tJLTUEE —Giiflin is a name 
iocularly given in India to a newcomer from Eng- 
land, a greenhorn. 

Gl'ilHii, Ger ALL, novelist, M'as horn at Limerick, 
12th Decemhei 1803, and early began to uu-ite for 
the iiapers .and magazines. He came to London 
in 1823, resolved to ‘ievoliitioni.se the dramatic 
taste.’ Of cour.se he failed to get liis tragedies 
acted, Imt he was more successful with novels — 
Holland Tide (1827), Talcs of the Mitnsicr Festivals 
(18*27), and The Collegians (1828), on which the- 
diaina of the Colleen Bawn is founded. These 
M’ere followed by some dozen more novels and 
many minor tales. Griffin joined the Society of 
Christian Biothers, and died in the North Monas- 
teiy, Coik, 12lh .Tune 1840. 

Grlilitli's Valuation, the main aiithoiity for 
tlie adjustment of lents imdoi the Iiksli Land Act, 
was calculated by Mr ( afterward.s >Sir) Richard 
Griffith, appointed commissioner to cany out the 
scheme lesolved on by the goveuimeiit in 1825. 
The lesults were first published in 1850, and have 
been much discussed in recent yeais ; hut the 
valuation may he regarded as a most minute and 
exact basis for equitable taxation and the fixing 
of fair rents. 

Grig', or Glut [Anguilla latirostris), a widely 
distributed species of ' eel, found on British and 
Eurmiean, Chinese, West Indian, and other ooast.s. 
See Eel. 

Grigoriopol, a town of Kheison, South Russia, 
on the deft hank of the Dniester, 82 miles NW. of 
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Odessa. Its 7018 inhabitants cultivate tobacco, 
wine, and fruit, and manufacture leather. 

Grille, !t lattice, or grating, or screen, or open 
work of metal, sometiine.s also of wood, generally 
used to enclo.se or protect a window, or some 
shrine, or tomb, or sacred spot. A grille should be 
all hammered and punchetl, without tiling. The 
small screen of crossed iron bars inserted in the 
door of a monastery or pri.SQn, for holding con- 
versation and reconnoitring through, is also called 
a grille. 

Gl'illpJlVZcr, Franz, an Austrian dramatic 
poet, fur some time popidarly regarded as the 
greate.st poet of his nation, was born at Vienna, 
lotli January 1791, and laboured iu the imperial 
civil service from 1813 to 18, '56. He died 21st 
January 1872 at Vienna. Grillparzer lirat attracted 
notice in 1816 by a ‘fate’ tragedy. Die Ahnfrau. 
His next tragedies, Stq>j]/io (1819) ,and Dux goldenc 
Flies (1821), the latter a trilogy, are beautiful 
pieces of work, modern in sentiment, classic in 
style. And the same featnre.s, with that of lyiic 
force added, characterise the dramas Dex Mecros 
mill da- Lieho Wellcn (1840) and Dcr Traum ein 
Lcbeih ( 1840 ). Besides these he wrote the lihstorical 
plaj’.s Kbnitj Ottokar's Gluck und Rarfe ( 1825) and 
Ein, treiiai- Dietw seines Hcmh (1830), with others. 
In lyric poetry he likewise produced a good deal of 
meritorious work; and he wrote one good priwo 
novel. Da- Enialniann. A collected edition of his 
works, including an autobiography, was puWished 
in 10 vola. at Htuttgarb iu 1872, atid another of 
16 voLs. in 1880. See Lives by Faulhaminer (1883) 
and Laubo (1884), and Grilqirirsor cds Dichtcr dcs 
Tmpischon, l)y J. Volkelt (188!)). A Grillparzer 
Society was founded at Vienna in 1889. 

Grilse. See Salmon. 

Grimaldi, Jq.SEPII, the typical representative 
of ‘ the genuine droll, the grimacing, lllching, 
irresistible clown ' of the ISiiglish pantomime, was 
horn in London on i8th Decemher 1770, the year 
in which Garrick died. He lir.st appeared on the 
hoards of Drury Lane when one month short of 
two years old, and in hi.s third year ho had his lirst 
engavemont at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, whore he 
regnlarly performed (except for one season) down 
to the (late of his retirement from the stage, ])ve- 
maturoly worn out by sheer Iiard work, iu 1828. 
He used regnlarly for some mouths every year to 
perform nightly at two theatres, and once ho 
achieved the feat of acting at three dill'ovent 
theatres on the .same night. Ho died in London, 
31.st May 1837. Hea Memoirs iif Josojih Grimaldi, 
edited by Charles Dickens ( 1 838 ). 

Grime’s Dyke. See Antoninu.s’ Wall. 

Grimm, Friediucii Melchior, Baron, a clever 
German critic, who knew every one wortli know- 
ing at Paris in the later half of Iho IStli century. 
Ho was horn at Eatishon, 25th Dooemhev 1723, and 
after completing his studies at Leipzig, and making 
an egregious failure with a tragedy, accompanied 
the young Count de Schhnherg to Paris, and soon 
after became reader to the Crown-prince of Saxe- 
Gotha. He was still in very straitened circnni- 
.st.ances when he became acquainted with Rousseau 
in 1749, and was by him introduced to Diderot, 
Baron Holliach, and Madame d’Epiiiay. The in- 
timacy of hiB_ relations with this lady cost him later 
the friendship of the jealous Rousseau. Grinnn 
quickly became a general favourite, and his oon- 
nectiou with the Encyclop6diates, added to his 
own mnltifarions aoepnrements and versatility of 
mind, opened up to him a brilliant career. He 
became secretary to Count Friesen, next to the 
Duke of Orlean.s, and now began to write for 
several German prinec.s those famous literary 
bulletins which cover about forty years, and con- 


tain the most trenchant criticism of all the most 
important of current French books. In 1776 he 
was raised by the Duke of Gotha to the rank of 
baron, and appointed minister-plenipolentiary at 
the French court. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he withdrew to Gotha, ami afterwards 
to the court of Catharine TI. at St Petersburg 
whence he was sent in 1795 as minister of Russia 
to Hamburg. He died at Gotha, 19tli December 
1807. His Corrcspondance Littcraire, Fhilosophiqm 
ct Critimie, extending from 1753 to 1796, was 
publishctl ill three divisions (16 vols. 1812-13); 
a .supplementary volume in 1814. Later editions 
are those by Taschereau (15 vols. 1829-31 ), and 
Tonrneux (16 vols. 1878-82). Tlie Correspondanre 
iniditc de Grimm et Diderot was published in 1829. 
See Salute- Beuve, f'tudes siir Grimm, (1854); and 
Edmond Solieror’s il/c/c/w'or Grimm (Paris, 1887), 

Grinnn, Jaicoh Ludm'ig Karl, the founder of 
.scientilic German philology, and one of the noblest 
of ancient or modern scholars, was born Januaiy 4, 
1785, .at Hanau, in Ilesso-Cnssel. He studied 
law ,at Marburg, ami learnt scientilic method fium 
iSavigiiy, at wlio.so invitation he .spent the greater 
part of the year 1805 iu .study at Paiis. On his 
return ho was appointed to a clevksliip in the war- 
ollico, and iu 1808, private librarian to Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, who also made 
him auditor to tlio council of stale. His hrntlier 
Wilhelm liiid also by tins time settled at Cassel. 
The lirst fruit of his studies was the treatise Uther 
den, Alldcutschcn Meisfcri/cxciug (1811), which was 
followed in 1812 by the lii'st V('jluino of tlio famous 
Kinder- und Ilaiisuuirchcn, collected by the two 
bi'othcrs — a work which has c,arricd tlioir name 
over the civilised world in the ha\ipiGst and most 
enduring kind of immortality, and has formed a 
foundation for tho new science of comparative 
Folklore ((].v.). Nov ha.s a conUilmtioii to stovi- 
ology since been made erinal in importanco to the 
earliest. The second volnmu followed in 1814; 
tho third, containing the notes, in 1822. In 181,3 
Gvimin was secretary to tlic amhassaclor of the 
Elector of Hesse, whom lie attomled at Paris, ami 
at the Congress of Vienna. In 1815 he was sent to 
Paris to claim the hooks carried oil' by tlie French, 
His brother Willicim Imd already received a post 
in th(! (.’asael library, and in Ihio Jakob became 
second librarian un(\er Volkcl, on whose death iu 
1828, the two broi.lier.s lieiiig disappointed of the 
lirst .and second idaccs in tho library, removed 
to Giittingen, whore , Jakob liecamo professor and 
lihrariaii, and Wilhelm nmlcr-lihrarian. Here for 
seven years he studied tho language, ancient laws, 
history, and literature of Germany, hut never made 
an ellectivo leotnrer. Ho was one of tho famous 
seven profe.saora who protested in 1837 against the 
abolition of the constitution liy tho king of Han- 
over, for which act he was dismissed, together with 
Ills brother, and obliged to retire to Cas.se]. In 
1840 they wore hotli invited to Berlin, where they 
received professorsliips, and wore elected members 
of tlio Academy of Sciences, Here Jakob_ con- 
tinued his studies with tho most siiiglo-mindecl 
devotion, producing a .scries of works still unspr- 
passed for their stupondmi.s erudition, Working 
up to the ]<a.st with a devotion undivided by wife or 
children, he died 20th September 1863. 

Ilis Deutsche Grmmnutik (1819; 2d od. oiiLirely 
recast, Gott. 1822-40) is perhaps the greate,st philo- 
logioal work of the age, and may be said to have 
laid the foundation of the hixtorkul investigation 
of language. It traces the German laugu.ago his- 
torically through .all its dialects. His Deutsche 
Keelits-Alterthumer (1828; 2(1 ed. 1854) and 

Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 3d ed. 1854 ; 4th ed. 
by Mejmr, 1875-78; Eng. trans, by J. S. Stally- 
brass, 4 vols. 1879-88) are works of exhaustive 
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eruilition upon the society of the middle ages in 
central Europe, and the religious traditions and 
superstitions of the Teutonic races from the earliest 
times. Only less important is his Gc&chichte tier 
Deutscheii b'prache (1848; 3d ed, 1868), and his 
Hcinhart Fuchs (1834). In company with his 
brother Wilhelm he published many editions of old 
German classics, Deuische Scujen ( 1816-18 j 2d ed. 
1865-66); and projected and commenced the gi'eat 
and still unlinished Deutsches Worterhneh (vol. i. 
18.54; 6 vols. complete up to 1885, with the col- 
laboration of Heyne, Hildebrand, Lexer, and 
Weigand). The lirst volume of Grimm’s Klcimre 
Schrifien (8 vols. 1867-86) contain.s an autobio- 
graphy which reveals a character entirely free from 
jealousy or envy, full of warm human sympathy, 
and combiiung in an almost unexampled degree 
a noble simplicity of life with lofty elevation of 
purpose. Many collections of his letters have been 
printed. See the studies by .Scherer ( 2d ed. 1884), 
Berndt ( 1884), and those de\’oted to the two brothel's 
by A. Duneker (1884) and Schonhach (1885). 

Grimm’s Law is the name given to the rule 
which regulates the Lautverschiemiug, or permuta- 
tion of certain primitive consonants, which takes 
place in the Teutonic languages. The law, as 
finally formulated by Jakob Grimm, is tluat if the 
same roots or words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and generally in Latin, Celtic, Lettic, and Sla- 
vonic, and also in Gothic, English, Dutch, and 
other Low German dialects on the one haml, and 
in Old High German on the other, the following 
correspondences are to he expected : (1) Gothic 
has a soft mute, and Higli German a hard mute, 
in place of the oorre.spondlng aspirate in Sanskrit 
and Greek ; (2) Gothic has a hard mute, and High 
German an aspirate, in place of the corre.sponding 
soft mute in Sanskrit and Greek; (3) Gothic has 
an aspirate, and High German a soft mute, in place 
of the oorresponding hard mute in Sanskrit and 
Greek. Thus, a primitive tli become.s d in Low 
German, and t in High German, as in the words 
fAngater, ifaughtor, fooliter. A primitive d becomes 
t in Low German, and s in Higli German, as in 
rfno, fwo, 2 wei;_or rfems, tooth, calm; or rfecem, 
ten, schn. A primitive f becomes tli in Low Ger- 
man, and d in High German, as in tre.s, t/iree, rfrei ; 
or tn, t/iou, flu ; or tenuis, tAin, rfunn. Similar 
change.s aftect the labials and gutturals, as in 
^ecuH, /ee, Jiieh ; pater, yiither, uater ; /agus, Aeech, 
piioclia ; and in ocnlus, egAe ( ‘ eye ’ ), aupc ; jHij, 
who, wax ; or AAortos, parden, Aorto. The normal 
changes are set forth in the following table : 

Lftblals, Doutnlfl. GuUumIs. 

Greek, &o p b pli t .1 tli k g kli 

Gothic, &c r p 1] til t cl (Ii) k g 

Old High Germriii. b(v) f p cl z t g(li) ch k 

The credit of the discovery of the Lautverschic- 
bimg is not wholly due to Jakob Grimm. Hire 
and Rask had discovered, as early as 1818, the law 
of the transmutation of consonants in Greek and 
Gothic, while Grimm, in the second edition of his 
Deutsche Grammatih, which appeared in 1822, 
added the corre.sponding change.s in Old High 
Gorman, and formulated the Law as it now .stands. 

Grimm’s Law may be interfered with hjr the 
action of other laws, e, specially by the position of 
tile accent, as formnlatetl in Verner’s Law (g.v.). 
TIm.s frdier is accented on tlie lirst syllable and 
pat6i' on tire second, conseq^uently, though we have 
brother and father in English, we find bruder and 
vatar in High German. The accent in pat6r has 
interfered with the regular action of the Lautwr- 
schiebung, and prevented the normal change of t 
to d from taking place, 

Tims Grimm’s Laiv may he defined as the state- 
ment of certain phonetic facts which happen in- 
variably unless they are interfered with by other 


facts. The great u.se of Grimm’s Law, in addition 
to the iden tilication of words in different language-,, 
is in the detection of loan words. Any etymology 
which violates Grimm’s Law, as (pialiiied by other 
pihonetic laws, must he rejected unless it can he 
explained as a loan word. 

The cause.'" wliich hrouglit about the changes 
formulated in Grimm’s Lawaie ohseme. They aie 
probably due to the settlement of Low German 
conquerors in central and southern Germany. 

.See Doiise's Grimm’s Law : a Study of Lantvcrschic- 
hung (1S7U); Max Miiller's Lectures on the Stiulii of 
Language, 2d series, lecture v. (1864); Morris’ Histori- 
cal Outlines of English Aeciduice, chap. ii. (1S72). 

Griinili, AVii.hei.m K.ihl, brother of tlie pre- 
ceding, was hoi'n at Hanau, Eeliruary 24, 1786. 
Great pait of hi.s life has already lieeii told in tliat 
of lii.s urolher. He was his comp.anion in study at 
the Lyceum of Cassel, the university of hlarhurg, 
and again at Gottingen, wliere in 1830 lie was 
ajipointed iimler-lihiarian and .snpernumer.'lry pro- 
fessor of Rhilosophy. He joined Ids brother m the 
protest against the king of Hanover, shared Ids 
exile, and also his call to Berlin. Tiiere they 
laboured togetlier, and wore commonly known as 
the Brothers Grimm. Under that name also they 
have a certain immortality in the affections of the 
children of the civilised world. AATlhelm died IGth 
December 18,59. Hi.s earliest independent work 
was a German translation of the Danish Keempr- 
Vtscr (1811-13). He edited many old German 
texts, and co-operated with his brother Jakob in 
severaj of his works. His own most imjioitant 
book is Die dcutsche Hcldcnsatje (1820; 2d ed. 
1867). His Kleinere Schrifteu, ed. by Himichs, 
(ill 4 vols. ( 1881-86), and contain an autobiograiihy. 

GrillllUa, town of Saxony, on tlie Mnlde, 19 
iidlGH SE. of Leipzig by lail. It has a town-hall 
( 1442 ), a former royal castle ( now a court-house ), a 
celebrated school (1550, the ‘Moldamim Illnstie’), 
and 8292 inhabitants, who support themselves by 
manufactures and agriculture. See Bora, K. von, 
Griiniaclsliaiiseii, Johann Jacob Chulstop 
VON, a German novelist of the 17th eentnry. Tliere 
is some uncertainty as to tlie date and place of 
his birth, Imt in all probability he was horn at 
Gelnhausen in He.'.se-IIasscl about the year 1622. 
In early hoyliood he was carried off by a troop of 
soldiers, and became a soldier himself, serving on 
the imperial side in the Tliirty Years’ War up to 
its close. For several yeans after the end of the 
war he seems to liave led a wandering life, hut 
ultimately settled down at Eenehen, near Kehl, 
where he held the post of bailiff for the Bishop of 
Strasliuig, and passed the remainder of his days in 
peace and pirosperity, dying Amtmann of the town 
in 1676. in the leisure of his later life he jiroduced 
a sei'ies of remarkable novels, all the more remark- 
able for appearing in the sterile period that suc- 
ceeded the Thirty Years’ AA'^ar. His lirst attempt 
was an imitation of Cyrano de Bergerac, or perhaps 
of Godwin’s Voyage of Domingo Gonsales to the 
Sloon, but his best works are on the model of the 
Spanish picaro, or rogue and vagabond romances, 
and deal with the abundant materials furnished by 
his own life. Tire form was all tliat he borrowed ; 
the rich liumour, dramatic power, and local colour 
of his tales are all his own. The sufferings of the 
German peasantry at the hands of the lawless 
troopers who overran tlie country have never been 
more powerfully pictured than in the opening 
chapters of Simpliciswmis (first printed in 1669), 
which is evidently autobiographical to a gi-eat 
extent. It was followed in 1670 by Trutz Simplex, 
the sfcoi'y of an adventuress of the same sort as the 
Ficara Justina of Andres Perez, and Spriiigensfeld, 
the hiatory of a soldier of fortune, which was 
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feiicceertecl in 1672 hy the Wonderful Bird's-nest, a 
faneifnl ]irodnction aomewliat like Guevara’a Dia- 
bolo Uojudo. ISeaidea these Griiiuiielahausen wrote 
the Kmtc Barenhcutcr, the Oalgcnnumnlein, Sim- 
plkisiimus's Everlasting Calendar, and three or 
four other tales or tracts. Ills writings, esjiecially 
SimpUcissinDts, seem to have been very )>opnlar in 
hia own time, but to have fallen into neglect in the 
last centniy. Their merit-,, however, have been 
recognised of late year.-,, and the be.st of them have 
been reprinted ^vilh introdnotion.s and notes — e.g. 
in the edition of Von Keller (4 vols. Stutt. 1854-62), 
that of Heinrich Kiirz (4 vola. Leip. 1863), and of 
Julius Tittnuin (4 vols. Leip. 1874-77). 

Grillioirc (whence the English gramctri/e, 

‘ magic ’ ), the Erencli term for the book of formulas 
which stjrcerers n.sed for invoking demons ; hence 
also gibbeiisli. The older fonns of the word 
igrumairc, grcuiuirc) ai'proxiniate to the Low Latin 
gramma, ‘ a letter ; ’ the origin of the word l>eing 
obvious. 

Grillisliy, or Gke.vt Gltllisny, a parliamentary 
and miinictpal borough and seaport of Lincoln- 
.shiro, is situated on the right bank of the Humber, 
20 miles ERE. of Hull and 41 NE. of Lincoln. It 
eonsist.s of two portions: the oldov, comprising a 
number of .streets irregularly laid out, is at the 
head of the harbour; ami the newer part, called the 
'Marsh,’ e.xtending along the ea.st side of the har- 
bour, is regular and .s)iacioiiH. 'L'hc partsh church, 
a good oruci[orm edilioo in the Early English style, 
M’as restored in 1859. ^ A statue of the Prince 
Cmisui't was uuvoiled in 1879, and a public park 
of 27 aore.s opened in 1833. In the time of Edward 
III, Grimsby was a port of oon.sidcrable importance, 
which, however, it graduiiUy lost as its harbour 
hecaine silted u)), The town is famous as the 
largest iishino iiort in the kingdom, its trawlera 
and smacks being mostly engaged in the cod, 
herring, and whelk lishcries. Its importance as a 
place for the landing of li.sh date.s from 1849-58, 
when docks began to he oon.struotod nndor the 
au.spiccs of the Slanchester, Rholliold, and Lincoln- 
, shire llailu’ay, which cariies the llsh to the ])riucii)al 
industrial centres of the northern Midlamls. Tlio 
dock.s cin'er aUogethcr iin area of about 350 acres. 
The industries of the place inolnds shijibuilding, 
tanning, brewing, cordago-iuiiking, and llax-dres.s- 
ing, iVliout 3500 vessels, with an average hurdou 
of 675,000 tons, enter oveiy year, and the number 
and burden of those cleaving annually are about 
the same. The imj)orts of the port reach the 
annual value of 4^ millious sterling, and the exports 
7S millions. Griimshy since 1832 liaa returned only 
one member to ])arliamonb. Pop. ( 1851 ) 12,203 ; 
(1871) 28,503; (1881) 45,351, of whom 28,682 wore 
within the municipal bonndary. See worlcs by- 
Oliver (1825) and Davenport (1860). 

Gl'illd'al, Edmunii, llrclibisliop of Canterl)ury, 
was born near St Bees in 1519, and educated at 
Cambridge, wliere lie -u’lis in turn soliolnr, fellow, 
and master of Pembroke Hall. Already a pre- 
bendary of Westtninster under Edward VI., ho 
lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and tlioro 
imbibed the siiirit of Geneva, retui'iiing to Eng- 
land on tlio accession of Elizabeth. On Bonner’s 
deprivation in 1559 ho was made Bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1570 Archbishop of York, and in 1675 
he .succeeded Parker in the see of Canterbury. 
His Pnritanistio synipathie.s soon estranged him 
from the court, and his resolute refusal to put 
down again.st his own conscience ‘ prophesy’ings’ or 
private meetings of the clergy for mutual help 
in_ the interpretation of Scripture, led to his 
being seijuestered from his functions by the im- 
perious queen in 1677. Not for five years was he 
restored, and a year later he died at Croydon, July 


6, 1583. ‘Being really blind,’ says Eullei-, ‘more 
with grief than age, he wn.s willing to put off his 
clothes before be went to bed, and in bis lifetime 
to ie.sign bis place to Doctor IVliilgift, ivlio refused 
.such acceptance thereof. And the queen, com- 
miserating Ills enndition, wa.s graciously pleased to 
say that, as she had made lihn, so he" should die 
an aiciihishop.’ Hi.s few writing.s, with a Life bv 
the Kev. William Nicholson, were iirinted by the 
Parker Society in 1853. ’’ 

GrilldelWflld, one of the ino.st beautiful 
valleys (3468 feel) of the Beinese Obcrlaud in 
Switzei-laud, about 121 miles long and 4 limad 
forms the approacli to the two Grindelwald glaciers! 
The valley (3089 inbabilants in 1880) is recom- 
mended as a winter hcaltb-vcsort. 

Grinding'. See Cutlery. 

Grlng'orc, or (UuNCionni, Pieere, a favourite 
Erencli poet under Loui.s XII. and Eiancis I., was 
boin, ]>evbap.s at tbien, lictweon 1475 and 1480, and 
early liecame known as a writer of moral and 
allegorical iioems, next of satirical farces abounding 
in allusions to the social and political circumstances 
of the time. For the first twenty years of llie lOtli 
century bo played the most important rOles in the 
theatrical society of ‘ Enfants sans Souoi,’ first as 
Mero-Botte, next as Prince des Sols ; and as .such 
was active in the ]irf)dnotion and representa- 
tion of pantomimic satirical farces. He is an im- 
portant ii"ure in litei'ary history as one of the 
creators of the Prcnch political comedy. lie ahnsod 
the cncinio.s of Louis All., and thns found cover for 
hi.s freedoms against tho vices of the nobility, the 
clorgy, and even the sacred person of the nope 
liiimsblf. In later life lie entored the service of the 
Duke of Lorraine as a herald, and oonliiied Mb 
mu.se to religions )ioutry alone. Ho died in 1644. 
The moat important amons^ his ))iocos are Lc Jm cln 
Br/nee cles Eols (1011), directed e.speoially against 
Pope Julius II. ; Li'S folks Eniripriscs, a senes of 
half allegorical monologue.^ aimed at the chief 
existing griei-anccs in chni-oh and stale ; Les En- 
ireprisde I'rnisr, and La Chime tin Corf dcs C'crfs, 
both political, the title oven of the latter being but 
a dimly-veiled allusion to Pope Julius {Servus 
servorum Dei ) ; and the famous Mysk'rc dc Mon- 
seigneur Saint Innjs, written about 1524. Grin- 
gore’s work.s have been edited by Hcricaull, Mon- 
taiglon, and Kollisdiild (4 vols. 1868-77). He is 
the chief llgure in a comedy of Bain'ille’s, but bis 
description in Hugo’s Noire Lkime must not be 
taken as historical. See Pieot, Pierre Grintjoire et 
les Gomediens ittiliens sous Eran^'ois I. (Paris, 1878). 

GiTllIIlcll Land, a barren, mountainous Polar 
tract on the west side of Kennedy Channel (the 
uortheni continuation of Rniith’s Bound), which 
.separates it froiu Greenland. It was discovered by 
Dr Hayes of Kano's exiioilition in 1864, and named 
after liunry Grinnell (1800-74), of Now York, who 
liad littod out the expedition. Grcely in 1882 
thoroughly explored it. North and south it is 
covered witli ice-oaps ; between them lie valleyE 
that get quit of their snow in summer, and supiiort 
herds of musk oxen and the usual Arctic fauna. 
In tlie interior lie discovered Lake Ilazen, 60 uiiles 
lojig, and two ranges of mountains, one containing 
a peak (hloimt Tirtlmr) 5000 feet high. — Another 
Gnnnell Land, discovored by De Haven in 1850, 
lies further to the south-west, oil' the north-west 
extremity of North Devon Island. 

Grhistcad, East, an old-fashioned inwn , of 
Sua.sex, 36 miles S. by E. of Loudon by rail, which 
till 1832 returned two members to parliament. 
Hei-e is Saekville College, of which Dr Neale was 
waivlen, and the convent of the sisterhood of tot 
Margaret, with Home and Orphanage. Pop. 6390. 
— Wkst Gbinstead is 18 miles to the south-west. 
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Griping’! or Gkipes, a iioptilai- name for all 
painful affections of tlie liowels, whetlier attended 
with Constipation (q.v.) or Diarrhuea (q.v.). 'When 
pains of tliis kind are spasmodic, they are termed 
Colic (q.v.). The action of jnirgative medicine is 
often attended by more or less of griping prain, 
which may he averted in certain cases l)y the 
careful choice of the medicine, or hj^ comhiuation of 
it with Carminatives (q.v.), or with a little opiiun. 

GriQiialcllld We.St and Ea.St are two 

British districts of Soutli Africa, one a part of 
Cape Colony (q.v.), the other a dependency of it, 
and named from the Griquas or Ilastaarcls, who 
are a mixed race sirrung from Dutch settleix and 
native women . — Griqualand West lie.s to the north- 
east of Capo Colony, is hounded on tlie S. hy tlie 
Orange River, on the N. hy Bechnana territory, 
on the E. hy Orange Free .State, on the W. hy tfie 
Kalahari country. Portions of the country are 
suitable for .sheep-farming and agriculture, hut the 
chief .source of wealth is the diamo 2 id-Jleld,s. The 
first diamond was discovered in 1SG7, and from that 
time a steady stream of immigration act in ; settle- 
ments were formed, all nationalities being repre- 
sented, and digging was vigorously prosecuted. 
Diamonds to the value of above £12,000,000 were 
found there between 1871 anil 1880, and of about 
£15,000,000 between 1SS3 and 1887. The territory 
of the dianionil-lield.s had been .secured to Water- 
hoer, a native chief, hut disputes arising as to his 
boundaries, Griqualand We.st was anue.xed in 1871, 
and incorpoiated with Ca)ie Colony in 1830. Kim- 
berley, which has had railway oouueotiou with the 
Cape' since 1885, is the chief centre of the diamond 
industry, and is the .seat of gnvommout. Tlie chief 
toM’ns are De Beers, Du Toil’s Pan, Bultfontein, 
Biirkly, aiul Griqua Town. The area of Griqna- 
land We.st is 17,491 sq. m., and the pop. (1888) 
49,000, of whom 17,000 were whites. — Grimia- 
lancl East is that part of No-Maii’s-Land which 
lies between the Kaffir border and southern Natal. 
It was allotted to the Griqua chief, Adam Kok, 
who had removed thither with 15,000 Griquas, and 
to the Ba,suto,s who had jireviously migrated to 
that country. This territoiy was annexed to the 
Cape ill 1875, and is now under colonial rule, 
having one chief-uiagisti-ate and nine .subordinates. 
Cliief village, KoksLadt. The revenue in 1887 was 
£22,174, and the expenditure £19,838, Pop, { 1888) 
98,000; of whites, 2935. 

Griselda, or Ghiseldis, the heroine of one of 
the most famous medieval talcs, which the genius 
of Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer has made a 
permanent Jiterary posses.sion of the world. She was 
the daughter of a poor Piedmonlese jieasant, and 
for her beauty was taken to wife by the Marc|nis 
Walter of Saluzzo. To prove her truth and huiiiihty, 
he put her to several cruel tests — tore both her 
children in succession from her, and at last coin- 
niauded her to return to her liumhle hut, as he was 
about to take to himself another wife. To all lier 
hu.shancl’s harsh coininands .slie submitted with 
such unquestioning subinissivsness and humilit 5 ' a-s 
to make herself for all time ‘the Hour of wyfly 
paoience.’ The marquis, overjoyed to see her com- 
plete devotednes.s and self-reuuiiciatioii, took her 
again to his arms, gave lier hack the children she 
had seen carried oil' to death, and henceforth they 
lived together in uninterrupted happine.ss. 

The first literary version of the story ocoim os 
the last tale of Boccaccio’s Beccmwron—t\\e tenth 
tale of the tenth day, written doubtless about 1348. 
Petrarch wrote a Latin version of it, Be Obedientia 
ct Fide uxoria mytholoqia, written apparently about 
1373. It is accompanied hy a letter to Boecaecio, 
in w’hioh Petrarch says that the story had always 
pleased him when he heard it many years before. 


The .stuff of the story is undoubtedly much older 
than Boccaccio, and certainly we soon "find it widely 
diffused and higlily popular. Reinhold Kohler 
enumerates as many as sixteen Volkshuch versions 
in German from tlie end of the 15th to the middle 
of the 17th century, all based upon Heinricli Stein- 
hower.s tran.slation of Petrarch { 1471 ). As a chap- 
hook the story was almost as oommon in France in 
the version Le Miroir de Barnes, on la Patience de 
Griscldis, the., to he found in Ch. Nisard’s Sistoire 
de Liorcs Pojmlaires (2d ed. 1864). In England 
editions of such were entered on the .Stationers’ 
Registers in the years 1565 and 1568, and another 
of 1619 is still extant, under the title. The ancient, 
true, and admirahh History Patient Grisel, See., 
reprinted for the Percy Society in 1842. Snh- 
staiitially the same sLory also appeals in Danish, 
Rus.sian, and Icelandic folk-tales. 

The cliief poetical version of the .story of patient 
Griselda is tliat in Chaucer's Ckrkes Talc, one of 
the noblest poems in its series, and recited hy 
perhaps the most attractive figure in the group of 
pilgrims. Oliaucer make.s the Clerk say that he 
had learned the tale at Padua from the lips of 
Petrarch himself, and in all prohahility he identifies 
himself here with the Clerk, and .speaks out his 
own peirsonal experience, as he was absent in Italy 
on the khrg’s business from the December of 1372 
to the November of 1373. The iioem is distinctly 
founded on Petrai'ch’s moralised Latin verision, hut 
the poetical treatment of the story is so individual 
that it all conies afresh from the mind of Chaucer. 
We have a ballad of ‘ Pacyeiit Grissel ’ in Bisliop 
Percy’s Folio MS. (vol. iii, 1868); and we find her 
painted among the celebrated lovers on the walls of 
the temple in Lydgate’s poem. The Temple of Glass. 
Indeed the hoaiity of the story, and its allegorical 
value as a le.ssoii teaching the duty of suhiiiission 
to the will of God, quickly touched the popular 
imagination, and the patience of Griselda passed 
into a proverb, as we see in Shakespeare and Hndi- 
bras. Perraiilt’s poem of 932 irregular rhymed 
verees is the chief poetic elaboration of the tlienie 
in Erench. 

The earliest dramatic repre.sentation was an 
old French Mystery on the subject, composed 
about 1395. Of more modern plays, it is enough 
to mention Dekker, Chettie, and Haughton’s 
Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissel (1599; ed, 
hy J. P. Collier for the Shake.speare Society, 
1841); El cxemplo de Casadas y pruera de la 
Pacieneia, by Lope de Vega; Hans Sachs’ Oedidtiq 
itnd gehorsam Markgreijin Griselda (1546); Gol- 
doni’s La Griselda; and Friedrich Halm’s Griscldis 
(1834). 

See EeuiUold Kohler’s article in Ersoh and Gruber’s 
Encgliloimilic, and Dr EiieJrich von 'Westenholz, Die 
(iriseldia-Suije in der Litcruturiieschichte (Heidelberg, 
1888 ). Petrarch's Latin talc of Griseldis, with Boccaccio's 
tale from which it was retold, is reprinted in the Oliauoer 
Society’s Originals and Analogues of Ghamer’s Canter- 
burg Tales, part ii. (1875), 

Grisi, Giulia, a celebrated .singer, was horn at 
Milan in 1811, and made her fir.sb appearance in 
1828, at Bologna, in Rossini’s Zehnira. Her fame 
spread rapidly over Europe ; iu 1832 she appeared 
in Paris in Somiramis, where the purity, melodious- 
ness, and volume of her voice, as well as her 
classical beauty of features ( Heine wrote of her as 
‘the singing flower of beauty’), secured general 
admiration. Bellini’s Pwitani and other operas 
were written for her, hut Norma always remained 
her greatest part. London was the scene of her 
grandest and most successful peifonnances ; and 
here she maraed in 1836 the Marquis de Melcy, 
after whose death she heoanie iu 1856 the wife of 
the tenor, Mario, with whom she sang in America. 
She died in Berlin, 2Stli November 1869. 
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GriS-liez, CArE, a headland (16i feel high) 
in the Frencli clepavtiuGiit of Pas-cle-Calais, oppo- 
site Dov'er, is the jioint of land nearest to the 
English shove, the distance heing harely 20 miles. 
About equally distant from Calais on the north- 
east and iioulogno on the south, the cape marks 
the dividing line between the North Sea and the 
lEnglish Channel. It is surmounted with a light- 
house. 

Gl'iSOll (also called ITiiroih), a South American 
weasel ( GiUictis vittata), is somewhat larger than 
the European weasel, and is often kept in capi- 
tivity. 

Gri.SOllS (Ger. Gnmhknckn), the largest and 
the most thinly peopled of the Swiss oanton.s, in 
bounded E. by Tyrol and S. bv Lombardy. Area, 
277.'! .sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 94,091, of whom 43,064 
were of German stock, 3,3,108 Protestants. The 
whole canton is an assemblage of mountains 
intersected by narrow valley.s. The.se last form 
three group.s, of which the fir.st and mo.st im- 
port.aut lies along the course of the Rhine, and 
.strctche.s northward, occupying nearly tlie whole 
of tho western portion of tlie canton ; the second, 
forming the Engadiiic (q.v. ), e.xteii(l.s iiorth-e.ast 
along the counsa of tlie Inn ; and tho third com- 
prise.s several sm.aller valleys, whose streams rnn 
southward, ))elongiug to the basins of the Ticino 
and the Adige. Pasturo.s and foreats occupy a 
large portion of the canton ; cattle and tinibor 
are tho principal exports. Numerous mineral 
.springs are found within tlie canton ; also the 
health-resort. a of Davos, the Upper Engadine, 
Seewis, Ac. Iron, lead, copper, zmo, and silver 
occur. Within the Grisons too are .several passes 
leading to Italy, such as the SpUigen, St 
Bei'iiai'diuo, Bernina. Tho canton is democratic in 
constitution (sec Switzhuland). The cantonal 
capital is Chnr or Coiro (^.v.). 

The country was anciently inhabited by the 
Ehtutii, who are aupposad to have been of Etruscan 
race (see Etiiukia). ft was conquered by tho 
limnans under Augustus, and added by Cliarle- 
niagiie to his empii'e in 807. During tho middle 
ages the Bishop of Chur was tho most jiowerful of 
the numerous nobles who sought to oppress the 
people, till they in solf-dofonce formed themselves 
into leagnoH. One of these leagues, formed in 1424, 
was called tho (jnn/ league (Ger, dcr gmuo htiml), 
from the gray home-spun worn by the unionists, and 
henoo tlie Geriiiaii and Erencli names of the canton 
— Grauhiinden and Grisons. In 1471 these separate 
unions entered into a general federation, which 
tlieu (1497-98) formed an alliance with the Swiss 
cantons. See work.s in German by Jeokliii (6 vols. 
Coire, 1874-86). 

Griswold, Rufu,s Wilmot, Amerioan editor, 
was liorn in Vorniont, 15th Eohruary 1816. After 
extensive tr.avels at lioiiie and in Europe, lio learned 
printing and newspaper work, next heoauio Baptist 
preacher, then iournalist and compiler of hooks in 
turn at Philadelphia, Boston, and New York. The 
most important paper whieh he edited during his 
career, the IntoDiational Matjazim, was afterwards 
ainalganiated ivith Hwper's Maejazino. Griswold 
died in New York, 27thAngu.st 1857. His hooks 
are numprons ; but, despite his industry, he was Imt 
a poor literary critic. Here tlie following only can 
be named : Poets and Poatnj of Amai-ica (1M2); 
Poets and Poetry of Enylayul in the 19th Cenlnry 
(1845); Proso Writers of America (1846); Female 
Poets of America (1848); and The Republican 
Court, or American Society in the Days of Washing- 
ton (1854). He was one of Poe’s executors, and 
the Life which he fnriiislied to the edition of his 
works (3 vols. 1850) has occasioned much hostile 
criticism. 


Grit, a coarse-grained arenaceous rock. ,Sec 
Sand.stone, Carboniferous System. 

Grizzly. See Beau. 

Groat (Old Low German grote, meaning qrcut), 
a name given in the middle ages to all thick coins' 
as distinguished from the ‘ hi-aoteates ’ or thin coins 
of silver nr nnld-leaf stamped so as to he hollow oii 
one side and raised on the other. The .silver groat 
current in England (introduced by Edward III.) 
was equal to four pence. Tho coin — not tire name 
—was revived (1836-50) in the modern fourpenny- 
piece. Gro.schcn, the German equivalent of groats 
were till 1873-76 current in the north of Germany^ 
and e(iual in value to ^’uth of a thaler, worth Ijcl! 
or 21 cents LTnited States currency. 

Grocyii, Willi.im, the first who publicly 
taught 'Greek at Oxford, was born at Biiatol 
in 1442, and educated at 'VViiiche.stor and New 
College, Oxford. He pursned bis studies aiter- 
wards iir It.aly, acmiiriug a knowleilgo of Greek 
from the Greek exile ('lialcoiidylas ; and settled 
again in 1492 at Oxford, where Sir Tlionias Jlore 
was among bis pupils. When Era.smus visiled 
Oxford he lived in Groeyn’s house, and he speaks 
of him as Ills ‘patronus et prieceptor,’ About 
1306 he became master of Allhallows’ College, 
near Maidstone, and hero ho died in 1519. 

Grortclf, a town of iVustrlan Galicia, 20 miles 
SSW. of Lemberg, in tho centre of a llax-growing 
region. Pop. (18.80) 10,116, nearly one-third .Jew.s, 

Grodno, a town of Russia, on the right hank 
of the Nicmcn, 148 miles by rail NE. of Warsaw. 
It h:is a medical academy, and niamifnoture.s in 
cloth and tobacco, Tho now jialace, erected by 
Augustus III. of Poland, is a handsome edirice. 
At first a Rn.ssinn town, Gi-odno foil to Lithuania 
in 1241. Here Steiihan Bathovi died in 1580 ; 
here in 1793 the Polish diet I'atilied the second 
jrartition of Poland ; and hero, too, Stanislaus 
Augrrstns, the last king of Poland, abdicated (1705). 
Pop. (1882) 42,2,38. In the neighlionrhood are the 
mineral springs of Drrrsskonik. — Tiro province of 
Grodno ( area, 14,920 sq. in. ; jiop. in 1882, 1,220,946) 
is an extensive idaiii, largely I'ovcvod with pine 
forests, and in iiavts swampy. But it is ciussecl by 
the ridge that forms the watershed between the 
Baltic and Black Sea basins. Its largest rivers are 
the 15ug, Narorv, and Nicmcn. Rj'C, wheat, cats, 
jiotatoes, and tobacco are grown on the fertile soil. 
The province i.s a seat of tho rvoolleii indristry. 
Trade (in tiinher, grain, flax, hemp, wool, &c.) is 
exclusively in the hands of Jews. 

Gl'Og', spirits .and cold -water', without sugar. 
Tho quaint name of grog is said to ho derived from 
nnicknanioof Admiral Vernon, wlioin 1745 oi-dered 
his sailors to dihito their siiirits witli water. He 
wn.s known to his men as ‘Old Grog’ from Ms 
wearing grogrom breeches. 

Groining'. See Gotiiio Arohiteotuee. 

Grolicr, Jean, a famous Erenoh hibliopliile, 
was horn in 1470 at Lyons. Ho was attached to 
the court of Eraircis I., went to Italy as intendant- 
general of tho army, and was long employed in 
diplomacy at Milan and at Rome. After his 
return to France he became TrCsoricr ginCral, and 
died at Pai'is in October 1565. It is his library 
that has iiiade Grolicr faitions. Ho acquired 
choice copies of tiro best wordis then existing, and 
had them magnificently and tastefully hound, '.r'itlv 
the genorons in.scription, lo. Grolicrii ct Amiconmi. 
He had no less than 3000 hooks, and of these about 
350 have come to light, bound elegantly in hrorvn 
calf, both sides ornamented with floral arabesques, 
The library -was dispersed in 167.5, and Groliers are 
now iirecioa.s prizes to the hibliopliile, their prices 
at auctions varying from 600 to 1200 francs. See 
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the .study by Le Roux de Liney (1866), and 
Clement de Ris, Les Amateurs d' Autrefois (1876). 

Groningen (ancient Cnioninga), the nortb- 
e.isteni province of Holland, bounded N. by the 
Noi’th Sea and E. by Hanover, n-itli an area of 887 
6(p in. The surface lie.s low ; the soil is fertile, 
particularly in the north ; in the south-east there 
are several luaishes, though they are being rapidly 
drained and cultivated (as the Bourtanger). 
Fariniiig and grazing are the chief pursuits of the 
people. Shipbuilding is extensively followed ; much 
butter is e.vported, and some woollen hosiery, 
clotli, linen, paper, pottery, and potato-meal are 
manufactured. The people, 265,687 in 1885, are 
almost entirely of the Fri.sian race, and belong 
ohieily to the Reformed Church. 

Gl'OllillgCll, the capital of the above province, 
25 ]niles by rail SW. of Delfzihl, on Dollart Bay, 
and 34 E. of Leeuwarden. The university, founded 
in 1614, with new buildings of 1850, and some 360 
students, po6se.s.se.s a library, a botanic garden, an 
observatory, a collection of Teutonic antiquities, a 
ho.spital, and a museum of natural history. A 
celebrated deaf and dumb institution was founded 
by Guyot in 1790. The chief industries are the 
manufacture of linen and woollen good.s, tobacco, 
brushe.s, Dutch tiles, and boat-building. Groningen, 
already an important place in tlie 9th century, 
joined the Ilanseatie League in 1282. From the 
11th century it fought hard to maintain its in- 
dependence against the bishops of Utrecht, nor did 
it .submit until 1493, and then only to e.scape being 
handed over by the emperor to the'Duke of Saxony. 
During the 16th century it had a '’ory stormy 
history, being linally won for the Uniterl Nether- 
lands by Maurice of Nassau in 1594. Pop. (1876) 
40,185; (1880)54,332, 


Gl'OllOvillS) the Latinised form of Gronov, the 
name of a family of scholars of German extraction, 
settled in Holland, the principal members of which 
were : John Frederic Gronoviu.s, horn at Hamburg 
in 1611, studied at Leipzig, Jena, and Altdorf, 
became in 1643 profes,sor at Deventer, and in 1058 
at Leyden, where he died in 1671. He edited 
Livy, hitatius, Tacitus, Pha'drus, Seneca, Sallust, 
Pliny, and Plautus, and published many works 
showing a profound knowledge of Roman antiqui- 
ties, among them his Ohservutiones ct Comment- 
arms de Sesierius. — .fames Gronovius, son of the 


preceding, born at Deventer in 1645, .studied partly 
there and partly at Leyden, oocuiued for two years 
a chair at Pisa, was appointed in 1679 to his 
father’s chair, which he held till his death in 
1716. His works were his Thesaurus Antiguitu- 
tum Grcecorum (15 vols. 1697-1702), and editions 
of Polybins, Herodotus, Cicero, and Ainmianus 
Marcellinus. — Abr.aham Gronovius, son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Leyden in 1694, became librarian 
to the unii’ersLty, and died there in 1775. He 
showed himself worthy of the traditions of his 
house by Ms excellent editions of Justinus Pom- 
ponius Mela and Tacitus, — Jolm Frederick, an 
eminent botanist, brother of the preceding, was 
born at Leyden in 1690, and died there in 1760. 
His woi’ks were Floi-a Yirginica ( 1 743 ) and Flora 
Orientalis (1765). — Laurence Theodore Gronovius, 
son of the preecdiug, born 1730, died at Leyden, 
1778, author of JT«,scjwi fc/if/ii/o^opfcnw (1754^66) ; 
Zoogfhylacmm Groiioviaimm (1763-81); and Bibli- 
otheca regni animalis ( 1760). 


Grootj Geehahd (1340-84), founder of the 
Brethren of tlie Common Life.’ See Beotheu- 


HOODS. 


Grootc Eylandt (Dutch, ‘great island ), 
an uninhabited island on the west side of the 
Gulf of (Jarpeiitaria, in North Australia. It is 
surrounded by reefs, and its interior is hilly. In 


extreme length and breadth it measures about 40 
miles each way. 

Gros, Antoine Je.in, Baron, a French his- 
torical painter, wa.s horn at Pari.s on 16th March 
1771,_ studied in the school of David, and first 
acquired celebrity by his picture of ‘ Bonaparte on 
the Bridge of Arcole.’ His iir.st gi'eat achievement, 
lioiyevei', was 'Napoleon visiting the Plague- 
smitten at Jaffa’ in 1804; and .scarcely less suc- 
cessful were the ‘Battle of Ahoukir’ (1806) and 
the ‘Battle of Eylau' (1808). Gros also painted 
several other historical pictures illustrating the 
achievements of Napoleon; the ‘Meeting of 
Charles Y. and Francis I. ’ in 1812 ; in 1811-24 
an immense work for the cujiola of the clmreh 
of Saint Genevibve ; the ‘ Departure of Louis 
XVIII. for Ghent' (1815); and the ‘Embarka- 
tion of the Duchess of AngoulCino’ (1815). In 
his later years he retnnied to the traditionary 
classic .style of painting, and in cliagrin at his 
want of success is believed to have committed 
suicide. At all events, his body was drawn out 
of the Seine near Meudon, 27th June 1835. Gres’s 
paintings are marked by powerful expression and 
dramatic movement, but are deficient in delicacy 
and sentiment See his life by Delestre (1867) 
and Ti'ipier le Franc (1878). 

Grosbeak, a name applied to not a few 
highly-.speciali.sed ffnehes ( Frmgillidiu ), with thick, 
heavy, seed-ormslung bills, ‘ so Mgli that their upper 
contours almost form one continuous curve with 
that of the head.’ The European Hawfinch (q.v. ) 
( Coccothraustes vulgaris) and the American Evening 
Grosbeak (Hcsperiphona vespertina) are good ex- 
ainules. But the name is applied to many other 
hirtls— e.g. to tlie Cardinal Grosbeaks (Cardinalis) 
and the Rose-hreasted Giusbeak (Hahia ludovici- 
ana). 

Grosclieii. See Groat. 

Grose, Erancis, a famous English antiquary, 
horn at Greenford, Middlesex, in 1731, son of a 
rich Swiss jeweller settled in England. Eor some 
years he held a place in the Hei-ald’s College, 
next became adjutant and paymaster of tlie 
Hampshire militia, and, when his easy habits 
had brought him to the end of his fortune, began 
to put to profit the favourite studies of his 
youth and liis excellent dranghtinanship. His 
Antiquities of England and TFales (6 vols. 1773- 
87) proved a success, and in 1789 he set out on an 
.antiq^uariaii tour through Scotland. His splendid 
social qualities, his rich linmour and good nature, 
which fitted well with his Faistaft’-like hulk, made 
him friend.s everywhere. Burns made his acquaint- 
ance, and lia.s hit him off admirnhly in his poem, 
‘Hear, Land o’ Cake.s, and lirither Soots.’ The 
lines ‘a chield's among you takin’ notes, and faith 
he’ll prent it,’ are often quoted liy persons ignorant 
of their original apiilication. Grose crossed over to 
Ireland to continue tlie same in(juirie.>i, but died 
suddenly in an apoplectic fit at Dublin, June 12, 
1791. Grose's work on tlio antiquities of Scotland 
appeared 1789-91 ; that of Ireland in 1791. lYorks 
of exceptional value are A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue ( 1785 ; new ed. with Memoir 
by Pierce Egan,' 1823), and A Provincial Glossary 
(1787). Otlier works are Ms Treatise on Ancient 
Armour and iVca/ions ( 1785-89 ) ; Military Antiqui- 
ties (1786-88); The Grumbler (1791), a collection 
of amusing essays; and 'The Olio (1793), a strange 
hotch-potch of jests, verse, and prose essays. 

Gross, Samuel David, American surgeon, was 
horn near Easton, Pennsylvania, 8th July 1805, 
gi’adualedat Jeffersou Meilical College, in Pliiladel- 
phia, in 1828, and in 1835 became professor of 
Pathological Anatomy at Cincinnati. He was 
afterwards professor o^ Surgery in the universities 
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of Lmiisville and New York, and from ISoB to 
1882 in Jefferson College. He died in Pliiladelphia, 
6tli May 1884. Ilia published works are nunierou.s 
and valuable, and include a System of Sitryery 
(2 vols. ISoO; Otb ed. 1882). Dr Gross was a 
member of iiiany medical and surgical societie.s, 
both in Auioricu and in Europe, was pre.sideut of 
the International Medical Congress at Pbiladelpliia 
in 187(1, and received the degree of D. C.L. troui 
O.xfovd in 1872, and of LL.D. fiom Edinburgh in 
1884. 

tr}rO,S.SCllliain, a bu.sy town of Saxony, 21 miles 
by rail NNW. of Dresden. It has m!uiufacture.s 
of cloth, buckskin, hosiery, nets, machinery, anti 
cigars, Pop. (ISTo) 10,686; (1SS.5) 11,544. 

Grosseteste, ItouisiiT, Pishop of Lincoln, wa.s 
horn about 1175 at Sti'adbroke in Sullblk, of pcim- 
ant parentage— Gimvefexte ( the French for ‘great- 
head;’ Lat. mjiito) being a mere ‘to-naino.’ Kdii- 
catoil at Lincoln, O.xford, and Paris, he iiiul for 
some years been the (ir.st teacher of theology in the 
Franoi.scan scliool at O.xford, and had held eight 
arehdeaconriea and other preferments, when in 1‘235 
ho was elected Bishop of Liricohi, lie forthwith 
undertook in the mo.st vigorous fashion the refor- 
mation of abu.se.s, enihroiliug' himself thereby lii.st 
witli Ills own cbai)ter and iie.xt with Pope tuiio- 
coiit IV, , wliom bo twice visited at Lyons, in 
1244-46 and 124!)-.')(). The pope granted Engdisli 
benelieus to ‘rascal Ilonuuis,'’ who drew indeed the 
revenues of their olUoo, but never perliaps sliowcd 
faoB in the oouutry. This was iutoleriiblo to a 
man like Grosseteste, and he sot him.self .strongly 
against it, incurring l)y las holdnes.s a temporary 
suspension from the exercise of Ins opiseojial func- 
tions, aiul a oontiuual menace of exuomimiuioatum. 
In tlie last year of Grosseteste’s life. Innocent Avrote 
to him ordering his nephew, a young Italian, to bo 
promoted to tlio lirst oanoury tluvt should fall vacant 
at Lincoln, and accompanying his injunction with 
threats. The bishop was llllod with indignation, 
and at onoo wrote a letter declaring tliat lie woubl 
not obey such precepts oven tliough tliey sliould 
issue from ‘the higiiest order of angels,’ and liken- 
ing the popo'.s nepotism to the ,siu of Lucifer and 
Antichrist. Iimoeeut, tvan.sporled witli fury, ox- 
comiiiuiiicated him ; hut Gnissetosie (piiotlj'’ ap- 
pealed to Christ’s own throne, and troubled him- 
self no more about the matter. The feeling of 
the Eiiglisli nation sustaiuod him ; his clergy went 
on obeying biin as if nothing had hajiiJened; 
and on his death at Bnokden, near Huntingdon, 
9th Ootoher 12,13, Aruhhishop Boniface tiimsolf 
ofHoiated at his funeral in Lincoln Cathedral. 
Such is the ourrent account, .'ignin.st which Lingard 
objects that tlic mandate came not from the pope 
but the nuncio ; that Innocent, on receiving Grosse- 
teste’s reply, not only rescinded the order, bnt 
adopted measures for the reform of those abrnsos; 
and that the .story of Grosseteste’s dying under 
sentence of excommunication rests on very <puea- 
tionable authority. 

Groa.soteste often is claimed as a pre-Reformation 
reformer; but his reforms were in the direction 
not of doctrine, but discipline, In politics lie was 
a con.stitutionali.st, a friend of Simon de Moiit- 
fort. His learning ivas prodigious ; Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, mathematics, medicine, astron- 
omy, mechanics, and music were among his attain- 
ments ; whilst his knowledge of the Scriptures Avas 
profound. Pegge's catalogue of his Avorks, of Avliich 
only a feAV have been published, lills 26 closely- 
iwinlod cpiarto pages, and exhibits ‘treatises on 
sound, motion, heat, colour, form, angles, atmo- 
spheric pressure, poison, the rainbow, comets, light, 
as well as on tho astrolabe, necromancy, and 
Avitchoraft.’ See Br&vter’H ifonumeiita Franoiscctna 


(1858); Liiard’s edition of Gros.seteste’s Lath 
letters (Record Soc., 1862) ; and Perry’s Life am, 
Times uf Grosseteste ( S. P. C. K. , 1871 ). 

Gro.SSCto, a little Tnsean town on the Omhvone 
near its month, 160 mile.s SE. of Leghorn by rail' 
Avith a fine cathedral and old fortilicalions. ^ Poi),' 
3962. Much maish laud in the Maremma has been 
drained and rendcied liealthy and fertile. 

Gl'O.SSg'lockllCV, the highest peak, 13,458 feet 
of the eastern Alps and the centre of tiie range 
Hobo Tauern, is situated near the meeting-point of 
the ft-oiitiers of Tyrol, Garinthia, and Salzburg, 

Gvossuliiviacoir, or RiniisiAcuni, a sub-order 
of Saxifragaeca’, including about 100 species 
mostly all ])alie, arctic or nearctic, Eeo GuiiriAST 
and Goo.sununuA'. 

Gro,S,SAVar<lein (Magyar Nagy-Vctrcul), one 
of tlie oldest towns of Hungary, in the county of 
Bihar, Is situated in a beautiful plain, on the Sabes 
(Rapid) Kiiriis, 162 miles by rail BSE. of lYsth. 
Formerly a fortress, it is noAv tlie seat of a Roman 
Catholic and of a Greek bishop, has nineteen 
churches, and imimifactiircs spirit.s, oil, vinegar, 
tiles, matches, pottery, and Avine, Pop. (1§70) 
2.S,6‘J8; (1881) 31,324. In tho iieiglihourliood is 
tho Bishop’s Bath, Avith alkaliiio sulphur-spiings 
(lO-P-lOh" F.). At GroRSAA'ardoiii peace Avas con- 
cluded betAvceii Ferdimuid I. of Austria and John 
Zapolya of TraiisylA’ania in 1538, It Avas taken 
anti pillaged by tho 'Purks in 1060, and remained in 
their liaiids until its recapture by the Austrians in 
1092. 

Grote, Geokge, historian and politician, Avas 
born at Clay Hill, Beclcenliani, Kent, Noveinher 17, 
1794. He Avaa edAAcated at tho Charterhouso, and 
in ISIO became a clerk in the hank founded by his 
grandfather (a native of Bremen ), iMr George ikes- 
eott, in Tlireadneedle Btrccl. lie remainetl in tlie 
bank for thirty-tAvo years, devoting all hi,s leisure 
to literature and (lolilieal .studios. He Avas an 
advanced Liberal in politics, and lii.s Hast literary 
nroduction Avas a rejily to an article by Sir J, 11116.1 
Mackintosh in The Edinburgh liomeiu on jiarlia- 
meutavy reform. This was succeeded by a small 
Avork oil The Essentials of Piirliaincntary Jlefurm. 
Becoming acquainted Avith James Mill, 6rote ulti- 
mately accepted his view.s on demooralic govern- 
nient and church estahlishments ; and many years 
before tho passing of tho Reform Rill of 1832 lie 
laboured Ai'itli a baud ol other ardent reforiiicm in 
promulgating the views of Mill and Beiitliam and 
opposing both the Whigs and Tories. He further 
.studied James Mill’.s sy.stom of iiolitioal oeoiiouiy, 
and Avas not a little inlluenced in (ihiloaophy by the 
vicAvs of Comte. In 1820 he married Harriet, 
daughter of Thomas Lewin, of Bexley, a lady of 
coiisiderablo literary gifts, and their house in 
Threadiieodlo Street beeanie a distinguished centre 
of political and philosophical thought. Enoournged 
by hi.s frieiuls the Iavo Mills, John Austin, and 
Charles Buller, and strongly urged also by his Avife, 
he conceived in 1823 tho idea for his Uistorij of 
Greece, Mitford’s history he merciles.sly dis.soeted 
at tills time in tho Westminster Eeview. Groto 
became head of tho bank in 1 830, and his position 
in tho city, coinliiiied Avith his avoII-Ijuowii talents, 
naturally pointed him out as a littiiig representa- 
tive of the Metropolis in parliament. In the 
election of 1832, consequent upon tho passing of 
the Rofonu Bill, he stood for the City, and Avas 
returned at tlie head of the poll. During his lirst 
session in (larliament ho brought foi'Avard a motion 
for the adoption of the vote by ballot, bis speech 
being remarkably able and incisive. The motion 
AA'ns lost by 211 to 106 votes, but Grote reiicAved it 
in the folloAving session, and continued to advocate 
the measure until his abandonment of parlia- 
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mentary life in 1841. He sat for the City of Lon- 
don in three aneee.ssiv’e parliaments, hnt on each 
occasion by a diminishect majority ; and when he 
relinquished his seat the party of Philosophical 
Radicals with which he was associated had lost 
much of its influence. 

Grote retired from the banhing-house in 1S43, and 
now devoted himself e.xclusivcly to literature, the 
Historn of Greece, becoming the main object of his 
life. The first two volumes of the work appeared 
in 1840, and mot with the general favour of all 
artie.s. The twelfth volume was issued in 1850, 
ringing down the subject to the end of the genera- 
tion contemporary with Alexander, the period orig- 
inally designed by the author. The history was 
translated into German and French, and was con- 
fessedly deserving of the high position to which it 
attained iu literature. 'While it throws new light 
upon Greek historv, and lucidly traces the 2 )rogresa 
of Hellenic thougtit, its martial passages are not- 
able for their vigour, and its geograidiieal details 
for their accuracy. Grote was a^iiioiuted a ti'iistee 
of the British IMuseuin, and in 18G4 foreign associate 
of the French Academy. He was elected [iresideut 
of University College, and vice-chancellor of Lon- 
don University, which ottiees he hehl until his 
death. In the latter caijacity he leiidered signal 
service.s to the university. In 1805 he concluded 
an elaborate work on Plato and the other Cum- 
jmiiitiiis of Socrates, which, with his Aristotle, 
was siiiiplementary to the Hutonj of Greece. The 
latter worlc, notwithstanding its lack of imagina- 
tion, still remains unsupeiseded for its graver 
qualiUe.s and for its comlllotenes^, as an historical 
picture. In dealing '\^'ith Plato he was less success- 
ful, failing to grasp the lofty idealism of the Greek 
philosopher ; and his study of Aristotle, which gave 
promise of a closer appreciation, unfortunately 
remains unfinished. A .sketch of Swiss history 
during the war of the Soudorhuiul possos-^o.s .special 
interest from its comparisons between the small 
republics of Switzerland and the city states of 
ancient Hellas. Grote, who declined a peerage 
offered him by Mr Gladstone, died Juno IS, 1871, 
and was buried near Gibbon iu the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey, His minor works were 
published by Professor Bain in 1873, with critical 
remarks on Ids intulleoLual character, wriliiigs, and 
speeches ; and Fnujinmts oaEtkmd Subjects, being 
a selection from his posthumous papei.s, in 1870. 
— Mrs Grote (1792-1878) was the authoress of a 
Memoir of Ary Scheffer (ISflO), Collected Papers in 
Prose and Verse (1862), and The Personal Life of 
George Grote ( 1873 ). Hee, too, Mrs Grote : a Sketch, 
by Lady Eaatlake ( 1880). 

Grotefend, GEonc* Fkiedeicii, the first who 
found a key to the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, was horn at Munden in Hanover, June 
0, 1775, and had his education at the university of 
Gottingen. He filled scholastic .aiipointraents at 
Gottingen, Frankfort-ou-the-Main, and Hanover, 
and died 15th December 1853. He wrote learned 
hooks and papers on Latin, Umbrian, and Oiscan 
iddlology, coins of Baotria, &c. , but made for him- 
self an enduring fame by deciphering the cunei- 
form alphabet — an intuition of genius — first given 
forth in 1802. Later works on this subject were 
Neue Beitrage zur Erlautermuj der PerscpolitUH- 
ischen Kcilsahrift (1837), and Naue Bcitrdge zur 
Erliaitemng der Babylonischen Keilschrift ('l840). 
See CUNETPOKM lusCRlPTION.S.— His son, IC.tRL 
Ludwig- Grotefend, an eminent antiquary and 
historian, was horn at Frankfort-on-the-Main, _22d 
December 1809, studied at Gottingen University, 
and filled from 1853 a post in the Royal Archives 
at Hanover. He died 27th October 1874- His 
works are of the greatest value for nmiiismatics 
and Roman epigrapliy, the chief being Die Miinzen 


der Grieehischen, Parthisehen, und Imloshythisehcn 
Kunige von Buktrien (1839), Impcrimn Eotnanum 
tributhn Descriptum (1863), and Chronologiscke 
Anordnung der Athenischen Silbcnnunzcn (1872). 
His historical papers are mostly contained in the 
Zeiischrift ties historischen Vereins fkr Nicdcrsach- 
sen (1850-74).— Friedrich August Grotefend, 
neijlierv of the great Grotefend, was horn at Ilfeld, 
12th December 1798, .studied at Gottingen Univer- 
sity, and afterward.s became a profe^-sor there. He 
died 28th February 1836. His wiitiiig.s are mostly 
solid contributions to Latin philology. 

Grotesque, a style of clas.sieal orn.ament, so 
called, in tlie 13th century, from its liaving been 
discovered amongst the painted decorations found 
in the excavations made in the hatha of Titus and 
other ancient Roman huilding.s, the Itali.an word 
grotto applying to any suhteri'anean chamber. 
'This light, fantastic style was much in favour 
during the Renaissance. 

Groth, Klaus, a modern writer of Low Ger- 
man, was born at Heide in Holstein, 24th Apiil 
1819. After teaching for some time in his native 
village, he spent six years (1847-53) of literary 
activity in the island of Feinern. It was at this 
time that he composed Ms masterpiece, Qiiickborn 
( 1852, loth ed. 1885 ), a collection of poems written 
in tlie Ditmai.sh dialect, and dealing with life and 
nature in Dilmaish, ]U)ems as fresh and simple as 
the suhjects that in.s 2 )ircd tliem. A continuation 
was jiuhlished in 1871. Both in Qiiickborn and in 
the prose village tales Vertelln (185o-o0) Groth 
used Low German with great .skill and ea.se, and 
with a fine feeling for its artistic capabilities. His 
other works in the same dialect are Piothgcter, 
Meistcr Lamp un sin Doehder an idyll; Voer 

do Oocrn (]S.)8), children's rhymes ; Ut min Jumj- 
sparadks ( 1876 ), three stories ; and Drci Platt- 
ueutsche Erzahlungcn ( 1881 ). He has also written 
poems in High German, Enndert Blatter (1854), 
which are not adjudged so sucoe.ssful as his Low 
German efforts. A warm lover of his native tongue, 
he claims for it a co-ordinate place with High 
German in the polity of langnages, and has urged 
his views in Brkfe Uber Hochdeutsch und Platt- 
deutsch (1858) and in Mundarten und Mundartigo 
Dichtung (1873). After five years’ wandering in 
Germany and Switzerland, Groth began to teach’ 
German language and literature at Kiel in 1858, 
and ill 1866 was nominated ^irofessor of the same 
subjects at the university there. See Eggera, 
Klaus Groth und die jylaitdeutscho Dichtung (1885). 

Grotiiis, Hugo, or Huig van Groot, Dutch 
jurist, was born at Delft, 10th April 1583. An 
extraordinarily precocious hoy, Grotiiis entered the 
university of Leyden in Ms eleventh year, and 
there ho enjoyed the advantage of studying under 
Joseiih Sealiger. When only fifteen years old he 
entered public life, accompanying Olden Barne- 
veldt, the grand-pensionary, on an embassy to 
France, where, notwitlrstanding his extreme youth, 
Ms talents and conduct gained him the favour of 
Henry IV. On Ms return next year he began to 
practise as a lawyer in the Hague ; in 1007 lie was 
appointed a provincial fiscal-general, and in 1613 
pensionary of Rotterdam. Rut the religious dis- 
putes between the Remonstrants and their oppo- 
nents were now at their height in Holland ; Olden 
Barneveldt was the protector of the former, and 
Grotius amiported them by his writings and influ- 
ence. These theological strifes had, however, a 
political significance also. In 1618 Barneveldt 
and Grotius were arrested, tried, and condemned 
by the dominant party under Pilnce Maurice ( see 
Barneveldt), Barneveldt to death, and Grotius 
to iiniirisonnient for life in the castle of Lovenstein. 
He escaped, however, by the contrivance of Ms 
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wife, wlio managed to have him carried out of the 
cabtle ill a cliest used for the conveyance of hooks 
and linen, while she remained in prison in his 
stead, tri'otiiis found refuge at Paris in 1621, 
anil Louis XIII. heatowed upon him a pension of 
3000 livre.s. hut ten years later this pension was 
withdrawn from him. Prom his youth ujiwards 
Grotius liad heeii a diligent .student of jurispru- 
dence ; in 1601 he wrote a work entitled De J life 
Pi’wche, which, however, ho did not puhlhsh, but 
wliicli lie seems to hai'e steadily improved year 
after year, until iinally he issued it as his master- 
piece, De Jure Belli et Bads, in 1625. This work, 
a piece of most excellent scholarship, at once 
established its place as a standard authority on 
international law, and such it remained for several 
generations (see Intern.vtional L.tw). In 1634 
Uxenstierna and Queen Christina induced Grotius 
to enter the Swedish service as amhasHador at the 
Prench court, a post which he held until 1645. On 
his retirement he proceeded to Stockholm ; hut, 
tiiuliiig the court as uncongenial as the climate, 
he betook liimself to Germany, and whilst travel- 
ling towards Liihcck was taken ill and died, at 
llo.stock, 29th August 1645. 

To the talents of an aide .statc.sman Grotius 
imitod deei.1 e.xtensive leaniiiig. He was a 
profound theologian — perliaps the hest oxogete of 
his day — a distinguished .scholar, au acute philo- 
sopher, a judiciou.s histoiian, and a sjilcndid jurist. 
He was one of the hest moderu winters of Latin 
verse, and likewise cimiposod poems in tire Dutch 
language. Ills best historioal work is Aimaleis 
ct llistofim de Debus Bchjieis { 16.j7), u'ritteu in a 
style that recalls Tacitus ijy its concise and pointed 
power, llis theological produothma hear the titles 
Annotatimes in Vetus Testumentmn (1044); An- 
notationes in Novmii Tesianiontiim {lOil-ii}) ; and 
Do Veritate Dclif/ioiiis Christianm (1627), trans- 
lated even into several oriental languages, and ro- 
nmi'kahle for its clear ari'angemont, vigorous logic, 
aiul^ graceful style. It is au elegant treatise on 
Christian apologetics. Lehmann’s Ilugonis Grotii 
Manes Vindkati (1727) coutaiiis a good life and 
a complete bibliography of his works. See also 
Hiily, Btxide sur la Deoil da la Oiiarre et de hi 
Daix de Grotius (1S75), and Butler’s Life (1827). 
The/Jc/iO'C Belli yitiA translated into English by 
0416 well in hS53. 

Cfl'Otta del Cilltc (‘Grotto of the Dog’), 
a small cave near Naples, in the vicinity of Lake 
Agnano and of Pmizuoli, contains carbonic acid 
gas witli 77 per cent, of oai'bonic acid, 't’his cave 
was known to the ancients, and is described by 
Pliny. It derives its name from tlic practice of 
introducing into it small dogs, which are soon 
almost deprived of life by the gas that owing to 
its density clings to the iloor of tlie cave; but 
they soon recover upon being restored to the open 
air. 

Grottaglic, a town in the Italian province of 
Lecce, 12 miles ENB. of Taranto, with 8880 inhab- 
itants, who carry on wine-growing, bee-keeping, 
and silk and cotton weaving. 

Grotte, Le, a town of Sicily, in tlic province 
of Girgenti. Pop. 8775, mostly employed in the 
snlphur-works of the district. 

Grouchy, Emmakuel, Makqui.s hk, French 
general, horn at Paris, 23d October 1766, Enter- 
ing the army at fourteen, lie threw in his lot with 
the Revolution, and had his first taste of serious 
work in helping to supiiress the Vendean revolt. 
After being nominated second to Hoche for the 
abortive expedition to Ireland, though Gronohy 
did enter Ban try Bay, he proceeded to join Jonbert 
in Italy in 1798. Under Moreau, he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in Piedmont, and at Novi was 


taken prisonei, hut suhseipiently exchanged (17991 
Later lie fought with conspicuous gallantry at 
Holienlinden, Eylau, Friedland, Wagrnm, and in 
the Russian canpiaign of 1812, being appointed 
during the meiuorirble retreat leader oi the ‘sacred’ 
bodyguard of Napoleon. After the disastrous battle 
of Leipzig, Grouchy covered the retreat of the French 
on the west side of the Rhine, Amongst tlie liret 
to welcome Napoleon after his escape from Ellja 
Grouchy de.stvoycd the Bourbon opposition in the 
south of France, and then, lia.stcning north, routed 
Bliicher at Ligiiy. After the defeat at Waterlno 
and the second abdication of Napoleon, Grouchy, 
appointed by the provisional government cora- 
mander-in-chief of the hrolren armies of France, 
led them skilfully hack towards the capital ; then' 
resigning, he betook himself to the United States! 
He retuimed from exile in 1819, and was reinstated 
as mai-shal in 1831. I-lis death occurred at St- 
Etienne on 29th May 1847. See lus Memoim, 
edited by his grandson (5 vols. 1873-74). 

Gl'OinHl-ilUlllial, in the law of Scotland, is au 
annual payment, sometimes called a reut-cliarge, 
made for land. It may he regarded as a substitute 
for feu-dnty, and is little known where tlie law 
allow.s the coustitiition of a fen-duty, 'Thus, when 
a vendor sells his land, and instead of taking a 
lump sum for the price, prefers a sum by way of a 
pei’pctual annuity or rout, he conveys ilio land in 
foe to the di.sponoo or imrchnser, subject to lliis 
ground-annual, whic.ly is a burden on the lands 
transferable and extingnishahlo like other real 
Imrdens. The voiulor is then called the ground- 
anmialor, and if tiio gronml-anmial is not paid he 
is entitled as a remedy to poind the ground— i.e. 
seize all the goods, wliotlier of the owner or his 
tenants, wliioh are found on the lands, and pay 
himself, and raise action of maills and duties 
against the tenant, or he may sue the debtor, 

Groimtl-Siiinc. Boo Game-paws, 
Gronml-ifc. idee Anciiou-ioe, 

GroiliKl-ivy ( GleeMma hederaoeat united with 
the genns N i-pcia liy some botanists as N. GlcaMnu), 
a plant of the natural oi'dor Lahiatie, a common 
native of Britain and otlior parts of Europe, grow- 
ing in wa.stc plaoes, ])laiitations, hedges, &c., in a 
dry soil. It has a creeiiing .stem, kiilnoy-shaped 
cronale leaves, and axillary hhie llower.s growing in 
tliiTcs. A ten iireparcd from the leaves is in great 
repute among the (mor in many places, and the 
plant is snpiiosed to ho stimnlaut, aromatic, and 
of use in pectoral comiilaints. The loaves were 
formerly used in England for clarifying and llavour- 
ing alo, which was then called Gill-ale or Goll-ale, 
from Gill or Gell, an old name of this plant; but 
this use has been discontinued since the introduc- 
tion of ho]is, 

Gl'oniu11ill$i;' ( Cuhitis taniia), tiro spinous loach, 
a little cyprinoid fish resembling the loach, from 
wliicli it is distinguished by a forked erectile .spine 
beneath the eye, and by its more compj'cs.Mcil form. 
It is rare and imry local in Britain, freqnenliug the 
muddy parts of rivers, habitually keeping olo.se to 
the bottom. The genus i.s known to iucludG only 
two other species. 

Ground-nut, Guuund-bean, or Rha-nut, 
the fruit of Aranhis hypogiea, an annual plant 
belonging to tliQ natural order Legnminosiy, exten- 
sively cultivated in .southern North America, hut 
supposed to he a native of Africa. Tiro iinnie 
Anwhis, A maos, or Ameidna, was given by Pliny 
to a plant which was slemless and leafless, being all 
root. Modern botanists have given the name to a 
species whioli ripens its fruit underground. The 
pods, though first formed in the air, are as they 
increase in size forced into the earth by a naUrral 
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motion of their stalks, and tliere come to maturity 
3 or 4 inches under the surface, hence the poimlar 
name Ground- or Eaith-uut, In the .southern 

states of Nortli 
America the 
.seeds, or nuts, 
as they are 
called, are 
roasted and 
u.sed a.s choco- 
late. 'When 
fresh they liave 
a sweet taste 
resembling 
almonds. They 
are a favourite 
article of food 
w i t li the 
negroe.s. A 
li X e d V e r y 
sweet oil is 
extracted from 
the seeds, 
which is con- 
siileredbysome 
equal to olive- 
oil, and it iloe.s 
not become 
rancid, rather 
improving with age. Ground-nuts are to he met 
■with occasionally in fruiterers’ shops in Britain, 
and .some attempt has been made to cultivate the 
plant around Palis ; but requiring as it does to be 
reared in hut-beds, e.xpenso and trouble have circum- 
scribed its adoption as a coniinereial production 
there. It is, however, cultivated in .some of the 
warmer countries of the south of Europe. — The 
roots of Bunium biilbocastaiiuin and B. Jlcxiiosuiu 
are also known as ground-nuts or Earth-nuts 
(q.v.). 

Oroiiiid Pigeon, a name widely applied to 
those numerous pigeons (Oolumhidu') which are 
terrestrial rather than arboreal. The more 
thoroughly ground-loving forms have short and 
rounded wings, and lessened power of prolonged 
Might, but pos.sess long legs and a rapid pace. See 
Elliot, Btundunl Natural Histortj, vol. iv. (Boston, 
1883), for an admirable account. 

Groillld-reilt, in the law of England, is the 
rent which a person, who intends to build upon a 
piece of ground, pays to the landlord for the use 
of the ground for a certain speoilied term, rrsually 
niuetj'-iiiiie years. The hurlder usually iiays a 
certain auiiual sum by way of rent to the owner, 
who is thereafter called the ground-landlord, and 
then commences to build upon the land. The 
builder then lets the honae.s, and in doing so ho 
of course include.s in the rent wliich he puts upon 
each house a proportionate part of this ground- 
leiit, whioli lie himself is hound to pay to the 
ground-landlord, so that practically the tenant 
pays both the rent and the ground-ient, the latter 
being .so called because it issues out of the ground, 
independently of what is built upon it. Ground- 
rents often iorm a safe inve,stmeiit for capital, 
because the security is good. This security con- 
sists ill the ground-landlord being aide, whenever 
his ground-rent i.s in arrear, to distrain all the 
good.s and chattels he finds on the premises, to 
whomsoever they may belong ; and as the ground- 
rent is generally a small sum, compared ivith the 
furniture of the tenant, he is always sure to recover 
its full amount. This power of distress exists 
(except in the case of lodgers) whether the tenant 
has jiaid Ills rent to his own landlord or not ; hut 
if at any time the tenant has been obliged to jiay 
the ground-rent wliioh his landlord ought to pay, 
236 
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he may deduct such sum from the next rent he 
pays, and set off the one against the other so far 
as it will go. At the end of the ninety-nine years, 
or whatever other tciiii i.s fixed upon, the building 
becomes the property of the ground -landlord, for 
the intere,st of the huikler (or me.siie landlord as 
he ts called ) then expires by the eliluxion of time. 
The value of the property thus reveiting to the 
ground-landlord is often gi-eatly increased by 
municipal improvements ellected at the expense 
of the rates — i.e. at the expense of the occupier 
who pays the rate.s. The justice of this arrange- 
ment is open to question, and the ca.se for a 
readjustment of rates is generally admitted to be 
a strong one. There aie .some politicians who 
announce that they will accept this reform as a 
mere instalment ; their ultimate aim is to ‘ nation- 
alise’ the land by taxing ground-ieiits at the rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound. 

Grounil-rent Gorrespond.s to feu in Scotland, with 
this differenee, that the feu-rent in the latter case 
lasts for ever, there being no delinite term fixed for 
its ceasing. 

Grounds cl, the common name of those species 
of Senecio (q.v.) wliioli have small heads of Mowers 
either destitute of i-ay or with the ray rolled hack. 
The Common Gioundsel [S. riiUjaris), which is 
usually destitute of ray, is one of the most plenti- 
ful of -weeds in waste and cultivated grounds in 
Britain and siiost part.s of Europe, and now also 
diffused, tlirongh Enro])ean commerce and colonisa- 
tion, throughout the world. It is a coarse-look- 
ing annual, of rapid growth, about a foot high, 
branched, with pinnatilid leaves, and small yellow 
beads of llowers ; fiowering at all seasons, even in 
winter, when the weather is mild ; its seeds being 
also ■widely diffused liy means of their hairy pappus. 
It has a rather disagreeable smell ; but birds are 
very fond of the young buds and leaves, and cage- 
birds are fed with' them. It is also eaten by cattle 
if better fodder bo scarce. It has a saltish taste, 
whence its name i and is of old repute in domestic 
medicine for poulticing. The other British species 
aie weeds of veiy similar apjiearance, hut are 
stronger, having a more disagieeahle odour, and 
are viscid to the touch. Groundsel has been intro- 
duced into the '(Jnited State.?, and is no’w found as 
a weed in gardens and waste places from New 
England to Penn.sylvania, — Like other annual 
weeds, the gi-onndsels ought to he hoed down or 
pulled as they appear, when the ground is in crop. 

Ground Squirrel. See Chipmunk. 

Grou.se, a name applied to many ganie-hirds 
in the ifaniily Tetraonidic, which also includes 
quails and jiartridges. From these the grouse 
(forming a sub-family Tetraoiiinro) may he dis- 
tinguished by tlie more or less complete feathering 
of nostrils, legs, and feet, by a bare patch of skin 
over the eye, by a comb-like fringe on the .sides of 
the toes, and sometimes by a distensible sac on the 
side of tlie neck. They are well known to be 
large, pbnnp, .somewhat heavy birds, nsnally sbort- 
tailed, and ■with heantifully-vaiiegated plumage, 
which must often he protective. They are especi- 
ally abundant in the northern parts of both Old 
and New dVoiid. 

We shall first take a brief review of most of the 
important forms, some of which receive separate 
notice. ( I ) The genus Tetrao is well represented 
by the Capercailzie ( q.v, ; T. •uromllm), its 
Siberian relative T. m-ogalluidcs, and the Black- 
cock (q.v.) or Black Grouse (T. tetrix), well known 
in Britain. (2) The Ptarmigans (q.v.) belong to 
the genua Lagopus, distinguished by their heavily- 
feathered toes, and (with the exception of the next 
species) bj' the snow-white winter plumage. The 
Bed Grouse {L. seotkus) is indigenous only to 
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Brit/iiii, lepreseiited by tlie Willow Clronf-e (L. 
cdbiii) in iitlior nortliein coniitvies.. (3) Tlie ruUed- 
giou'-a, in the genus Ijoniisiii, are cxceiitioiial in 
having the lower part of the leg bare, and can 
elevate tlie soft feathers on the .sides of the neck. 
AV^ell knov'ii is the Ainericau s[iecies B. iimbelliis, 
with several variotioi. They frc(inent woods, roost 
in trees, nest on the ground, and lly straight and 
swiftly. Tiie male is famous fni his habit of 
‘drumming.’ ‘lie stands upon a tiiiiik of some 
fallen tree, and, stretching himself into a hori- 
zontal position, beats stillly downwards with his 
wings, slowly at lirst, increasing the strokes until 
they become so \ apid that the wings are invisible. ’ 
This loud dnimmiiig noise is heaul even after the 
limits of the breeding so.isoii. An allied spei‘ie.s, 
the Hazel (Irouse (B. Iietii/uin), is widely (listrih- 
nted in Europe and Asia, hub is without rnlV or 
diumming. Along with two other species it is 
sometimes ranked in a se[iaratc genus, Totrasl.es. 

(4) Among the numeions North American gionse, 
besides species of llonasia and Lagopiis, there are 
lust of all several forms nearly related to, if not 
iiielnded witliiii the genus Tetran. The ‘ nine 
Grouse' ( Dendragapiib) iuhaliit evorgroen forests 
at a high elevation | the males emit in .spring a 
prolonged whirring snniid from the contiaclion of 
two dilatable sacs on the nook. The llesh is 
white and dolioato. The Bprucm ( iroiise (Oaiiaec) 
aie leprosouted by .several h[im'ios—‘ forest- and 
.swamu-loving hiids, very lame and iiiisusincious, 
with (Ink and gouorally liittur (losli.’ Well known 
are the Praiuo Hons or Piaiiio Chickens, of which 
Cn/itdiiiiiK, or sometimes Tdvitn ciipuhi, is tlie 
oommuiieat, thougli in prooo.ss of rapid c.ytermiiia- 
tioTi even iu spite of the laws. It ia rather smaller 
than a blaokcock, loddisli-lirowu in colour, with 
liBautifnl markings of hlaelc and white, ami hoars 
on tho sides of the nook two largo dilatahlo sacs, 
hidden by evoetilu feathers, and iiroilncing by their 
e.ypaiision and ooiitraetion loud ' booming’ sounds, 
whioh, as well as tlie combats between rival males, 
enliven the hrooding .season. 'I'ho lle.sh is much 
esteemed, and tho bird is rnthlussly poi.seciited. 
Nearly related, hut with les.s-(loi eloped nock .saes, 
Is the sliarp-tail grou.so, refcirod to tho geini.s 
Pedueoetes, 'The largest Amciicaii grouse, how- 
ever, is tlie Cook of tho Plains nr .Sago Cock 
{Cenii'orcniiis uriiph(i.ii(iiiiis], tlio male of which 
approaches oiir capercailzie in size, though not by 
any means in weight. It is dispersed over the 
western plains, atid, according to Elliot, owes the 
bitter uiipalatahle cliaiaoter of its llesh to its diet 
of Artemisia or ‘ wild sago ’ which ahomids in tlicso 
de.sert regions. Tlie tail is runiarkahly long, the 
neck sacs very largo, tho usually liard gizzard 
portion of the stomacli remains .soft. As the .Saiid- 
grousc. (PterocUdie) — one of which, Pallas’s Isaud- 
gi'onse {Si/n'haptos paradorus), has been coming 
in increasing nurabov.s to Hritain .since ISri!) — arc 
not grouse, if indeed even gaUinaeoons, they must 
he noticed separately. 

Lleturnliig now to Ilritisli grouse (Totvaouida'), 
wo have to deal with (1) the Capercailzie (2'cfc«fl 
nroi/cdlus), (3) the Blaokeouk (2, tctidx), (3) the 
rare Ptarmigan {Lafjoms miUiis), and (4) the Red 
(Ivou.se {L. srotiaus)'. The lir.st throe are separately 
discussed; it remains to notice liriefly the last, 
which is in a spceial sense tho British grouse. This 
is strictly an insular ptarmigan which does not 
change its colour, and is very nearly related to tho 
Willow Grouse {L. alhi(s] of the Coiitiiient. It 
ia widely distributed on the moors in the north of 
Englanil, in Ireland, hnt above all in Scotland. 
The male measures 16 inches, and is predominantly 
reibUsh and chestnut-brown with some black and 
white. The female is rather smaller, and with 
more of the light chestnut plumage. The colour 


vaiies considerably in dill'erent looalitie.s. P.airinu 
ocem-s in early spring; the nest is slight, and on 
the ground nsnally among licather ; the eg''S(ei«ht 
to ten) aie ‘of a hufhsh-white ground” colour 
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irrrrttled with rich r'cd or hr-rtwrr.’ The fetrrale sits 
very close, .and the rrrale gives war rrhrg of rkrigcr'. 
The birds feed orr leave.s artd fruit of bilberry, 
ti|>s of heather, .sedge seeds, and tho like. 

Gtonsc are well krrrtwrt trr he snhjeot to a ded- 
rrratirrg disoase, hnt rrerther hr r'egard to the dirtct 
or iridirr'ct crrrrdiUotrs rtf the epiderrric is there any 
certaiuty. It was lir.st jrrrticcd (18], '>-20) ahorrt 
the time when shoothtgs hr-gan to he let and 
irroteclioii or over-pruHervatiori Itccamo oornrnon. 
Atmosplier'ic conditions, sheep, sheep-wash, Ireathor- 
Idight, &c. Iravo hcerr hlairrod, while John Col- 
rjulionir, antlrm' of The Moor mid the Loeli, strongly 
maintained that the indirect crrrrsc was simply 
ovcr-prescrvatiirrr. The deslrrrctirrrr of hirds of 
prey, which nsed to kill rrll' nirhervlthy hirrlH, must 
certaiitly have its rrerrrcsis, Tapuworrits are often 
foriird iir grori.se, hrrt ar-o rrnt r'Pgtirdod as of irnrolr 
iirrport; a ronirrl worrrr (.Str'ongylris) is po.s,sihly 
more irrjrtr’iorrs ; inrrst prrrhahly, httwever, tho 
disease is dire to haeter-ia of srmro sort, tirrrl rrins 
lirrt itr rrrrrratrrral crnrditioirs. 

(ir<rnse-sh(t(rtittg has Irnre been a nopular sport 
with tirose lii'itrg rvlrur'e the birds rt,horrrrdod, hrrt 
it was nrrt lill near the rrriddle of tiro ISltlr century 
that Soulhr-ons hr'gait lo liock into Scotland for 
this sport, and shooting rents to grow rajtiiily. In 
many (ii.stricts tiro 12th of August is tho most 
irrrirdrtant ilato hr the year'. Ahr-rry thonsanrls of 
acres itow hriitg Ilnur (rwrrru's large rerrts for grouse- 
.shooting ; ther'e are said to he irr Seotlaird m all, 
besides tleer'-fttie.sU, sitrrre 2-l()() .separate slrootirrgs, 
on most of wlrielr grortso are iburrd, (Irouso occur 
in every RettfUsh errunty, hnt Perthshire is the 
chief grrmse-shoolirrg regitrn. Arr ar'ea of 10,000 
acre.s well sttrelcod noth birds, arrtl having a slroirt- 
iitg lodge, can hardly ho leased frrr less thair k.'rOO 
))ev annnin [ Outdoor Sports in Srotlcind, 1889); if 
tlrerc ho aalirroir and grrrnnd-gairre, the rent rrrtiy he 
E600. The r'onts may ho said lo rrrrr from tenpence 
to Italf-a-crrtwir arr acre, fri a gcrrtd .season, 500,000 
brace ntay he shot. It is eorrrprrted that every 
brace costs tho sporting terrant a .sor-oroigir. llorroe 
if eaeir of the 2400 grorrHe-morti's yield erich orr an 
average 200 brace, the trrtal (900,000 birds) svenld 
reirresent a grouse-shuotirrg rental for Scotland of 
C4SO,000, 

See BL.votceoOK, (.'.rpi’tre.vil.'/.ir.', PTAUMre.VN, SASn- 
Gliou.sn; also i). G, Elhor, 2'//c Peirnrniino! (No^Y York, 
1864-65) ; also in The Jiiirrtiidc or Stniidurd Jtfutui'fd 
Bisloni, edited by J. .-i. Khtg.slcy (Lortd. runl Boston); 
A. 15. Meyer, Unain' Auer-, Biiehrl-, niiillHrkwih,l (Yienna, 
1887, folio atlas with 17 plates of grorrsu); K. "W. 81rn- 
foklt, Vsicologn of North America Tclranonidw j BuO. 
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U.S, Ckul. Oemir, Siirr. vi. (ISSl); mairaals of Yanell, 
Howard Saunilen, &c. ; Colqnliouii, The Moor and the 
Loch (18ol, Gtk ed. 1884); Lord 'W'alsiiii'ham and Sir 
E. Payne-Gallwey, Hhootini/ ( liadinmton Lib. 18H(i); 
‘Ellangowaii,’ Outdoor Sports in Scotland (18(!!)). For 
disease, see F. J Bell, Znolonhf, 1887, p. 205; Hep. Bnt. 
A.ivif. 1887, p. 770; JoiiiMi. Eoi/. Jlfo r. fto. 1887, p. 099 ; 
Abel Oliapinan, Bird Life on the Bordirs (1889). 

Grove, Sir (rEOiion, horn at Claiiliam in IS20, 
wa'5 trained ns a civil engineer, and erected in tlie 
Vest Indies the first two cast iron iighthon.ses built. 
A.s a ineinber of the staff of Robert .Steiihenson, he 
was employed at the Chester general station and 
the Britannia tabular biidge. He was aecretaiy 
ro fclie Society of .Irts fioin 1849 to ]S.)2, and 
secretary to the Ciy.stal Palace Company fioni ISj'i 
to 1873, M’heie he .subserinently became a diiector. 
It is for his services to liteiatnre and music that Sir 
George is best known. As editor of JIarmiltan’s 
2Iagci:Jiic, ns a large contrilintor to Smith’s R/c/ion- 
arij rtf the Bihle, and as editor ( and part aiithoi ) of 
the gieat Bictionnrji of 2hi.sic anti Mitsirietns (4 
vols. 18/8-89), he has .served the reading pnlilic ; 
and these anil his ze.al and snece.ss in ))ioinoting 
tlie love of good music secuied for him the liegiee 
of D. C.L. from Dinham University in 1872, and 
LL.D. of Glasgow in 18SG. He uas kuiglited in 
1883 on the opening of the Royal College of iMusic, 
Kensington Gore, of svliich he ^vas made Divcctoi 
hy tlie Prince of Vales— a jmst wliich he still 
ooou|)ies. He also assisted Dean Stanley in some 
of Ills works on the Bildo and the East, and was 
founder of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

GX'OVC, Sin Vnj.i.viit RointuT, lawyer and 
physicist, was boui at Swansea, lltli .July 1811. 
lie studied at Braseuose, Oxfoul, and in 1833 was 
called to the bar; in 1871 lie was raised to the 
bench, receiving knighthood in 1872 ; and hy the 
Judicature Act (1873) becoming a judge in the 
High Court of Justice. He retired from the bench 
in 1887. He greatly distinguished liiiiiself in the 
snlneots of elootrieity and optics, and was professor 
of Natui’.al Science at the London Institution fiom 
1840 to 1847. In 1830 he invented the powerful 
voltaic battery kiioum by Ids name. He lias con- 
tributed extensively to scientilic journals, and puh- 
lislied several very important lectures, as those on 
the Progress of Physical Science (1842), in which 
he ]nopounded the theory of the mutual converti- 
bility of the natural foices, on the assumption of 
their all being modes of motion ; the Correlation 
of the Pliysical Forces (184C), a development of 
the .same views; Voltaic Ignition (1847) ; and the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena (ISGG). He 
was president of the Bi-itinh Association in 18GG, 
and is a Fellow of various leained societies at home 
and abroad. 

droves. See Ashee.v, Teee-xvorship. 

Growler {Orj/stos salmonoidcs], a lish of the 
Percli family, abundant in many of the rivers of 
North America, as in the neighbourhood of New 
York. It attains a leng’th of 2 feet, affords good 
sport to anglers, and is much esteemed for the 
table. It is of an olive colour, dark on the upper 
parts, and becoming grayirii-xvhite beneath. It 
receives its name from a sound wldcli it emits. 
The genua Grystos has small scales, and only line 
villiform teeth. Nearly allied is the genus Oli- 
goru.s, including the valuable Vnvray Cod (0. 
macquariensis) from the Murray and other rivers 
of South Australia, which may attain a length of 
3 feet and a weight of 100 lb., and a New Zealand 
coast form, the ‘Hapuku’ [0. ijiijiiit), also valuable 
as a food-lish. 

Grub, a name generally applied to the worm- 
like larvm of in.sects when they have a distinct 
head but no leas— e.g. in bees and .some beetles. 
In distinction therefrom, a larva without distinct 


liead and witbmit limbs, as in Lipteia, is a maggot, 
bnt x\ ith distinct bead and limb.s, anterior as well 
as pohteiiov, is a caterpillar, lint these aie all 
somewhat rough and ill-delined titles, now replaced 
hy a moie exact teiminnlogy (see Ix.SECT.s and 
L.vnv.v). The econoniic import, anoe of many gruh--, 
especially those of some heetle.s, is well knoun. 
See CoriN Insect, s. 

Grubber, an agricultural implement consisting 
of a framework of cast or winnglit iron, in which 
are fixed tines or teeth, snniewliat like those of a 
harrow, bnt curved, amt so placed as to enter the 
giound somewhat obliquely \ilien the implement 
goes foiwaid; the wliole moving on wheels, by 
wbicli tlie depth to which tlio teetli may penetiate 
is regulated. 

Gruber, Joii.xnn Gottfried, German author, 
bom at Naiiralmig on the Saale, 29th November 
1774, .studied at Leipzig, and in 1811 was appointed 
professor at the university of Vittenheig, and in 
1813 professor of PhiloKoiiliy at Halle. He died 
7th Angmst 1831. His chief woik was that of 
editing, fiist witli Ei.sch, and aftei his death alone, 
the first section (A to G) of the Allqcnicina 
lincgldoptulk (see Encyceop.fdia). Of Ins inde- 
pendent wmks we mention Charalfcristik Herders 
(1805), Ucsihichte dcs aicnschUchcii Geschlechts 
(1803), and lives of Wkland (1815-16) and Klop- 
.stof/c ( 18,32 ) ; he also edited IVicland's Samnitlieha 
Werlr ( 1818-28), 

Grub Street, thus descubed in Dr Jolmsoua 
Diclioiian/ . ‘Originally tlie name of astieetnear 
iMoorhelds in Loiuloi), iiiiicli inhabited by writers 
of small bistories, dictioiiaiies, and teiiiporaiy 
poems, wbeiice any mean production is culled Grnh- 
Street.' Aiidiew Man ell used the name in its 
opprobrious sense, wliich later was fi'cely used by 
Pope, Swift, and the vest. The name lias been 
changed into Milton Stieet, fioin tlie iieiglibom- 
hood of tlie Bnnliill lesidence of the poet. One of 
the most entertaining of the old newspapeis is the 
Gruh Street Journal, which entled with its 418th 
number, December, 29, 1737, tlie principal writers 
of which are supposed to liave been Dr Riohaul 
Russel and Dr Jolm Martyn, and which was used, 
if not by Pope iiimsDlf, at least by his party, as a 
vehicle for attacks ag.sinst tlie Dunces. 

Gruel Is a mild, iintiitions, easily-digested 
article of food. To prepaie it, put a teaoiipful of 
oatmeal into a pint of water; after standing twenty 
minutes pour off the uater, i ejecting the coaise 
paits of the meal ; boil the water twenty minutes. 
It may be llai'ouied according to taste; butter 
.should not be added if the giuel is meant for 
invalids. Gruel is more noiiiisliiiig than piepaia- 
tions from arrowroot, sago, tapioca, and otliei 
starchy substances. 

Griiii, An.lstasiuh. liee Aueesi'ERG. 

Grllllbcrg, a town of Prussian Silesia, 34 miles 
NW. of Glogau hy lail, is surroiiiuled by vine-clad 
hills, and niamifactures wine (.since 1150), woollen 
"ooiIb, twine, machinery, iS;c. Pop. 14,396. 

Gruiultvig, Nikolai Feedeiuk Sex'eeix, 
Danish poet and theologian, was horn at Udhy, in 
Zealand, 8tli Septenilier 1783. He first became 
known as the author of Northern Mythology ( 1808 ; 
3d ed. enlarged and revised, 1870) and Decline of 
the Heroic Age in the North (1809). These weie 
followed in 1814 by the Rhyme of lloesl'ilde and the 
Rueskilde Saga, and iii 1813 liy a collection of 
patriotic song.s [KvutUinger). About tlie same 
time he took his stand as a witness against tlie 
current irreligion and rationalism. As time went 
on he became the bead of a religious sect, the 
Grundlvigians, who strove to free tlie clmicli from 
tlie interference of the state, and to approximate to 
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the ideal of indepeiideut religious comimiiies. His 
religious views got firm hold of tlie hearts of the 
peoj)lB throughout the three countries of Scantll- 
na^•ia. Besides this he was instrumental in raising 
tlie educational condition of the peasantry. In 
1 S'2o (irundtvig-, for a velieuient attack upon one of 
tlie chief representatives of the prevalent ration- 
alism, was lined and suspended from preaching, the 
suspension lasting until 1832. During all these 
years his pen was never idle. In 1818 he had 
iiegun tlie translation into Danish of iSnorii 
Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; and in 1820 he 
published a Danish translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem Beowulf. As a writer of secular and sacred 
poetry he stands high in his countrymen’s regards ; 
his .son pnblislied his Poctiskc 5/ iv'/hr ( i> vols. ) in 
1880-85. I'koni 1S3S) Gnmdtvig proaclied in the 
church of Yartov Ho.spital in Copen liagen, after 
1861 witli the title of liisliop, tliougli he hold no 
see. He died 2d September 1872. Tlie works of 
his later yeans include The Scpcu Btiir.'i of Chrislr))- 
clom (ISGCi; 3d ed. 1883) and Chuirh Mirror (1871 ), 
a collection of addiesses. — Ills son, Sveni' Ilnimr.Ki) 
GllPNDTVIfi, horn 9tli fsoptemher 182-1, heeame 
(1869) professor of Scandinavian Philology at 
Copenhagen, and died lltli July 1883. He edited 
TJaiimarks Goiii/n Folkevi.inr (!t vols., 1853-78; 
since continued); (rctui/a Dfuml.e Mimler i Foike- 
miniilr (2d cd. 1855); IJiiii.‘!ke Folkeoveiiii/r {IBld- 
78); and an edition of kSiciintud'.'i RJrfrt(1808; 2(1 
ed. 1871). 

Ol’iiiidyj Mrs, the inviHihle censor nioriim who 
i.s fveciuently appealed to in the phrase, ‘ But what 
will Mrs Grundy say?’ in Tliomas Morton’s play 
Speed the Plough, first acted in 1800. 

Gru.s and Grnidie. Soe Crane, 

(IrUtli. See Rutja. 

Gruy6vc, a little town of Switzerland, Hi miles 
SSIV. (')f Freiburg, give.s its name to tlie famous 
whole-milk Gruyin-e cheese, whioli is made in great 
iliiantitiea in tlie canton of Freiburg, Pop. 1075. 

Gl*ylIiiS) a Linnean genua of insecLs of the 
order'Urtlioptera, au.sworing to the section Salta- 
toria (Lat., ‘leapors’) of later enloinologisls, and 
containing crickets, graasliopiiors, locusts, &c. Tlio 
genus is now restrioted to the true crickets— c.g. 
if, dumcsticus and G. onmpe,stris, udiile tlie family 
Cryllidiu is defined to include a not very large 
number of related genera, .such as tlie molo cricket 
(Gryllotalpa). fcJce Cricket, GiiASSiroRREit, 
Locu.st. 

GryplliuSi SebAiSTIAN, a famous printer, born 
at lle'utlingoii, in Swabia, in 1493. lie came as a 
youth to Lyons, and died there in 1556, Jiaving 
liotwoen 1528 and 1547 issued almvo 300 works, 
notable for their accuracy and the large clear type 
in wliiob they were printed, Grypliius pireferred a 
large bold Italic typo. Amongst tlie more noted 
works are the fine Latin Bible of 1550, and Dolet’s 
Cuimnentaria Lingwe Latinw ( 1536 ). The original 
German spelling of the Latinised name Grvpbiu.s 
is GrtjpJi, the French Chyphe. Tlie well-known 
emblem on Grypliiu.s’s publications is a griflin. 
Grypbins’s sons, Antoine and Francois, were also 
famous French priuteus, 

Gsell-Fcls, Theodor, author of the excellent 
guide-b()ok.s for Italy, was born at St Gall in 1819, 
and has lahouved with equal success as a medical 
man in various towns (Wurzburg, Berlin, Vienna, 
Znricli, itc. )and as a lecturer on Italian art (chiefly 
at Basel). His thorougli knowledge of Italy, il.s 
history and its art treasures, is brilliantly illus- 
trated ill his four guide-books to tliat country — 

‘ Olicvitalien,’ ‘ Mittelitaiien,’ ‘ Rom und die 
Caiupagiia,’ ' Unteritalieu und Kizilien’ — which 
are published as Meyer's Beisehiicher. Gscll-Fels 


has also published works on tlie baths and .sanatoiia 
of Switzerland (2d ed. 1885), and Germany (1885) 
and edited a gnide-linok on South France. ’ 

GllJloliarOi or Oil-bird (Steatonii.s can'pensis) 
a remarkable South American bird, with charaotera 
which seem to unite it to owls and goatsuckeis, hut 
diflbring from the hitter in liaving a .stioiur’ljiji 
ami being fnigivorous. The food of the giiachavo 
coiLsists of liard and dry fruits. It is about tlie .--ize 
of a comuioii fowl ; the plumage hrowiiisli-gray, with 
.small Idack streaks aud dots. The guaeliaro is a 
nocturnal bird, a circiimsiance very .singular among 



frugivorons birds. It .spends the day in deo)! and 
(lark cai’erns, wliero great mitnbers congregate 
and make their nesf-s. It was lirst known from 
Venezuela, hut has .since been diHcovored in Pern, 
Trinidad, and cisewhoro in tlio northern Simtli 
American region. Humboldt givo.s a moat interest- 
ing account, in his Personal Narrative, of a visit to 
the groat Gnacliai'o Cavern in the valley of Caripe, 
near Cniiiana. This eaveni i.s visited once a year 
for the sake of the fat of tlie young birds, winch 
are slauglitored in great numliors, and tlioir fat 
nicHod and .stored for use as butter or oil. The 
clarified fat is half lupiid, transpavont, inodorous, 
aud will keo]i for a year without beeomiug riuioid. 

Giint'.o. See AiiLSTDiAnJiiiA, 

Gliurtsilitisi'ra, ( 1 ) an old and decayed town of 
■Spain, capital of tlie province of the same name, 
on tlie lionares, 35 miles N15. of Madrid by rail, 
witii some unimjiortrant mamifaetuves of llaunei 
and serge, ami a royal college of eiigineeriiig. Here 
is the (iuaiiit, neglected palace of the Mendozas, 
whoso tombs, in tlio Punteon lialow the cliapel of 
■San Francisco, were harharously mutilated liy the 
F’reuch. Pop, 8524. — The prouiiicc occupies the 
northern part of Now Ca.stilo (see Uastile), and 
has an area of 4660 M(]. m. Pop. (1878) 201,288; 
( 1887) 207,030. — (2) Capital of tlio Mexican state of 
Jalisco, and the third city of the republic, lies in n 
fertile valley liy the Pao 'Grande do Santiago, liere 
crossed by a lino bridge of 26 arclios, 280 111116.1 
WNW. of Mexico city, with wliieli the place is aoii- 
nocted by rail. Thoiigh most of tlio houses are of 
onlj' one storyj the town pruHent,s a jileasing appear- 
ance, with wide streets crossing at right angle.s, 
numerous imhiic squares, aiul a line, shaded 
alumeda; tliere are sovoral line.s of tramway, and 
water i,s suiqilied by an aqueduct over 20 iniles 
long, Guattalajava Is the soat of an arelibishop, 
and possnasQ.s a handsome cathedral, besides the 
government palace, a mint, university, hospitals, 
and school of art. It.s industries are important ; it 
is the chief .scat of the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures of tho country; aud the Gnadalajava 
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pottery and metal wares, like the confectionery, 
have a repntation all over Mexico. Pop. (1888) 
8,S,12'2. 

Gliadalavlar (anc. Turin), a river of eastern 
Spain, has its source near that of the Tagus, in the 
south-west of Aragon, and after a coru'se of 190 
miles, in a generally south-south-east direction, 
falls into the Mediterranean at Grao, IJ mile 
helow Valencia. In passing through the beautiful 
Huerta de Valencia, it is divided, for purimses of 
irrigation, into nmnerou.s channels. 

Guadalquivil" (Arab. Wuili-nlKcbir, ‘the 
great liver;’ anc. Batis), the ino.it important river 
of ypain, and the only one that, fed uy the r.ains 
in ivinter and the Sierra Nevada'.s melting suow.s in 
summer, presents at all seasons a full .stream. It 
rises in the Sierra de Cazorla, in the east of the 
jirovince of .Jaen, flow.s in a general south- we.st 
direction through the provinces of .Jaen, Cordova, 
Seville, and, forming the houndary for about 10 
miles between the provinces of Huelva and Cadiz, 
falls into the Gulf of Cadiz at San Lucar de ISarra- 
meda, after a course of 374 mile--. Strelhitsky 
estimates its drainage area at 21,380 .sq. m. The 
principal towns on its hank.s are Cordova and 
Seville, to the last of which, about 80 miles above 
its mouth, the river is navigable for steamens. 
Below Seville it twice divides itself into two 
branches, forming two islands— the Isla Meuor 
and the Isla Mayor. Its chief affluents are the 
Guadajoz and the .Jenil on the left, and the 
Guadalimar and the Gnadiato on the right. At 
Jlontnro it hreak.s througli the outlying spurs of 
the central Hierra Morona in a senes of rapids, 
hut its lower course is sluggish .and dreary in 
the extreme; the stream itself is turbid and 
muddy, and eats its u'ay through an alluvial 
level given up to herds of cattle and to water- 
fowl. There are no \'illagea in this district, which, 
tliough favourable to animal and vegetable life, is 
fatal to man, from the fever and ague oatused by 
the numerous swamp.s. During the equinoctial 
rains the river rises sometimes 10 feet, and tlie 
country is yearly Hooded as far up as Seville, to 
which point tlie tide is noticeable. 

Oliadalupc Hidalgo, c miles by tramway 
H. of Mexico city, is the chief place of pilgrimage, 
and its brick cathedral the richest in all Mexico ; 
for here is preserved <a miraculous picture of a 
brown Virgin, jjaintcd on a peasant’s coarse cloak. 
Tiie treaty which ended tlie war with the United 
States was signed here, 2d Fehrn.ary 1848. 

Guadeloupe, one of the Les.ser Antilles in tlie 
'We.st Indies, and tlie most important of those 
which belong to France, lies about 77 miles N. by 
W. of Martinique, and contains, including depend- 
encies, 494 sq. 111 ., with a pop. in 1885 of 182,866, 
ino.stly blacks and mulattoes. It is divided into 
Grande-Terre on the east, and Basse-Terre or 
Guadeloupe proper on the west, liy a .strait of from 
40 to 150 yards in width, which hear-s the name of 
Salt River, and is navigable only for vessels of very- 
light tonnage. The nomenclature of the two 
islands appears curiously perver-fe, for Basse-Terre 
is the loftier of the two, and Grande-Terre is the 
smaller ; coasequently the name Basse-Ten-e is now 
generally applied solely to the capital (pop. 7600), 
a town of officials m.ainly, in the south-west of the 
island. Grande-Terre, generally low, is of coral 
fonnation ; Ba.sse-Terre, on the contrary, is 
traversed by volcanic mountains, which culminate 
in La Soufrilire (the ‘ Sulphur Mine ’) at a height 
of 5497 feet. Earthquakes are fi-equent, and in 
the towns the houses are now built of -wood or 
iron. Tho chief product of the island is sugar; 
coffee also is exported. The annual commerce, in- 
cluding imports and exports (about equal) exceeds 


£2,000,000 ; more than lialf of this trade i,s ■« itli 
France. Point-ii-Pitre (q.v. ) is the principal town 
and port ; Le Moule, on the eastern coast of 
Grande-Terre, has 8300 inhabitants, and Grand- 
Bourg, on Marie-Galante, 7300. Tlie colony is 
admiiiistered by a governor, assisted by a general 
council ; primary education is free and compulsory, 
and there is a good bfcte at Point-ii-Pitre. The 
dependencies of Guadeloupe aie tlie neighbouring 
islets of Dteirade, Marie-Galante, and Les Salutes, 
besides St-Bartheleiiiy and jiart of St-Maitiii to the 
north-west. Guadeloupe was discovered by Col- 
uinlm.s in 1493, hut it was not till 1033 that it was 
colonised by the French ; anti after repeatedly 
falling into the Iiands of England, during her w.ais 
with France, it was at length permanently ceded 
to the hatter power in 1816. 

Gnadiaiia (Arab. IVudi Ana, tho .anc. Dims), 
one of the five principal rii-eis of tlie Iberian 
jieniiisnla, formerly regarded as rising in the 
de.sert Campo de Moiitiel, where a stream which 
drains the small Lagunas de Iliiklera Hows north- 
west and di.sappears within a few miles of the 
Zancara. It was long believed tliat this stream 
reappeared in a nuniher of springs and lakes that 
lise some 22 miles to the south-we.st, known as the 
Ujos (‘Eye.s’) of the Gnadiana, and eomieeted by 
a .small stream with the Z.aiicara; hut it has now 
been ascertained that the wateis wliieli disappear 
liigher up find a sliort nndergrouiid way to the Zaii- 
c.ara, which i.s therefore the true Uj-iper Guadiana. 
Rising in the enst of the jdateau of La Jlancha, 
it flows at liist south and west to the Ojos, helow 
which point it receives the name of the Guadiana. 
It follow.s a siiinons we'-terly course as far as Bada- 
joz, tlien bends sonthwaul, forms for some miles 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal, and 
flow.s tlirougli part of the piovince of Alenitejo, re- 
turning to form the frontier again, until it empties 
into the Gulf of Cadiz. It is about 510 miles in 
length, hut is navigalile only for about 42 miles, 
Its chief affluents are the Jahalon, Ziijar, Mata- 
chel, Ardila, and Clianza, all on the left. 

Gimiacnill, a genus of trees of the natural 
Older Zygopliyllace.'c, natives of the tropical parts 
of America, The flowers liave a 5-partite calyx, 
liv'e petals, ten stamens, and a tapering style ; tlie 
fi-nit is a capsule, S-angled and 5-celled, or the 
cells by abortion fewer, one seed in each cell. Tlie 
tree.s of this genus are reinarkahle for the hardness 
and heaviness of their wood, known variously as 
Liyiiiiiii Vita', a.s Giiaiaeum-woocl, and as Brazil- 
irood; as well as for their peculiar resinous pro- 
duct, Gimiacnm, often hut incorrectly c, ailed a 
gum. The species to which the eoiimiercial Lignum 
Vifc.a.* and Guaiacum are coniinonly refewed is G. 
officinale, a native of some of tlie 'West India 
islands, and of some of the continental parts of 
America ; a tree 30 or 40 ieet high, leaves abruptly 
pinnate, with two or three pairs of ovate, obtuse, 
and perfectly smooth leaflets, pale blue flowers in 
small clusters, which are succeeded by compressed 
roundish berries, a furrowed h.ark, and goiierally a 
crooked .stem and knotty branches. It seems prnh- 
nhlo, liowever, that other species, as well as this, 
supply part of the giiaiacum-wood and resin of 
commerce. At present they arc obtained chiefly 
fiom Cuba, Jamaica, and St Domingo. The wood 
is imported in billets about 3 feet long and _1 
foot in diameter, of a greenish-brown colour. Tliis 
is the colour of the heart-wood ; the sap-wood is 
pale yellow. Guaiacniii-wood is remarkable for the 
direction of its fibres, each layer of which crosses 
the qjreceding diagonally ; annual rings are scarcely 
to he ohseived, and the pith is e.xtremely small. 
It sinks in water. It is much valued, and used for 
many purposes, chiefly by turners; ships’ blocks, 
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rulers, pestles, aud bowls (see Howls) are among 
the articles most ooinmonly made of it. AVlien 
rubbed or heated, it emits a faint disagreeable 
aromatic smell ; its ta.ste is also pungent and 
aromatic. 81la^•ing& and raspiiig.s of the wood are 
bought by apothecaries for medicinal nse. The 
bark is also used in meilicino ou the continent of 
liuiope, although not in llritain. The virtues of 
both M’ood and bark dejiend cliiolly on the resin 
■wliieli they contain, and wbioli is itself used in 
powder, pill, and tiuoturo. It is an acrid stiinn- 
lant, and has heoii employed with advantage in 
chronic rheumatism, in chronic skin disea,se.s, in 
certain cases of scanty and painful luenalruation 
(and hence it is occasionally an elleetual remedy 
in cases of sterility), and in clironic catarrh. It 
has also been highly praised as a preventive of 
gout. The resin is an ingredient of the well- 
known Plummer's Pills. In the lOtli ami ITtli 
centuries Guaiacum was the remedy most in re]mte 
for syphilis. It is used in testing Jllood-stains 
(q.v.). The resin sometimes Hows spontaneously 
from the stem of the Ouaiacnm tree; it is .some- 
times obtained artilieially. It is of a greenish- 
brown colour, and has a luilliaut re.siiioiis fracture. 



It has scarcely any taste, hut leaves a hurn- 
ing sensation in tiie mouth. One of its most 
striking cliaracleristics is that it is coloured blue 
by its oxidising agents. It oonlains gmiiaeie itciil, 
HOCjnllyUj, which closely resembles benzoic acid, 
and yields, on distillation, certain delinite com- 
pounds known as ijiiaiacin, 2 >i/rogHaiuci)i, aud 
nydrUlB of (juiviueyl. 

Gualva, L.v, the port of Caracas (q.v.), on a 
narrow, shadeless sti-ip of land between the nmnn- 
taiius and the Caribbean Sea. Efl'orts have been 
made to improve the harbour by the coustruetimi 
of a Incakwator and wharves. The average value 
of the imports is almost ^11,000,000, and that of the 
exports nearly as muoh. I’op. (1887), with two 
neighbouring' villages, 10,29,8. La Guaira is often 
referred to in Kingsleyls WesUrurd IIo ! 

Gualeg'iiay, a town of Bntre Kios, Aigentine 
Ilepuhlio, on the Gnalcguay Itivor, whieh Hows into 
a tributary of the Pavam'l -. there is a railway (7 
miles) to Puerto Iluiz at its mouth. The town has 
a tannery, .steam-mills, aiul large .slaughler-lionses 
and beef-salting establislnuents. Pop. 11,000. 

Gnalcg’Iiaycllii, a town of Entre Rio.s, Argen- 
tine Eepublic, on the Gualeguayoliii Kiver, which 
enters the Uruguay 11 miles below. Besides 
slaughtering and .salting works, it lia.s an extract- 
of-beef factory, Pop. 14,000. 


Gliail^ or y APOu {PeHclo]>G], a genus of larvg 
game-birds (Gallinic) of the family Cracida', 



among Ibe veiircscntativos in the New AYorld of 
the gron.su ami pheasants in the Old. It is repre- 
soulcd by fourteen species distributed from son them 
Te.xas tlirough Mexico to Paraguay. The giuuis 
are grai-oful birds, with long tails, haiulsoine, 
varicgalcil plumage, hare, dilatable i)aLclie.s of 
.skin cm the throat, aud naked spaces round the 
eyes. They live mostly on tiocs, descending to the 
ground in search of tlieir food, which coiibists of 
fruits, Ijcri'ie.s, and insects, 'I’lioy are ruiiwirkable 
for their loud, frequent cries, jimn wliicli the 
8p,aniards call them smialliiig iiheasants. Their 
llesh is much esLocmcil, ami they fall a constant 
and easy jircy to the hnntor. 

a town of Cnba, Ij’iiig in a 
sm.all fertile idain among rocky lulls, 5 nhlc.s E. 
of Havana, ft has two barraidvs and a military 
ho.spital. The population is ollicially returned at 
nearly .80,(100. 

Giiaiiaco. See IIiiAN.ioo, 

Guanajuato, an inland .slate of Mo.xico, with 
an area of 12,000 sq, m., .and a pop. In 18SS of 
1,007,110. The greater part of the surface heloug.s 
to the lofty plateau of Anahuao (q.v.), and is tra- 
versed by tlio Sierra de Gorda in the north, and the 
Sierra do Gu.amijuato (11, 080 foot) in the centre; 
the soutb-wcht poi'tion belongs to the fertile plain 
of Ilajio. The riches of Guanajuato consist ehielly 
in its valuable mineral products ; there are large 
numbers of gold, silver, lead, coiqjcr, and quick- 
silver mines still worked. Stock-raising is of some 
impoiiancc, but agriculture is little pnisued, 
although the .soil yields most products of both the 
temperate and tropical zones ; a notowortliy article 
of export is chillies ( see Gai’BICUM). Large cotton 
and woollen factories have been o.stabll.sbed by 
foreigners. — Guanajuato, the caiiital, is curiously 
situated on both sides of a deep ravine, tra- 
versed by a liiountaiu-strcam that in the rainy 
.se.ason is swelled to a foaming torrent. The .streets' 
are st.cep and tortvious, tbo homscs frequently of 
four or even live storic.s. The public buildiiigs 
include a large government palace, a mint, 
barracks, a catliodral, several convents aud col- 
leges, an art-school, and the Albondiga, a public 
granary. The electric light and tolophones have 
been introduced. Surrounded by a distiiet hoiiey- 
conilied with mines, Guanaju.ato presents mainly 
the .appearaucG of a mining-town ; its Jiandsomeat 
private houses belong to the wealthy proprietors of 
mines, and it contains several amalgamation works, 
others lining the canon for several miles. There 
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are also lilaiikct facloiiea and cotton-ininting 
works. Pop. 52,112. 

Olliluare, capital of tlie state of Zamora, in 
I'ene/iicla, stands on a river of the .same name, and 
has a pop. of 10,390. 

Gnaiichcs, the ahoilglnes of the Cauaiy 
Islanils (fpv.). 

Gnailill is a yello\yisll-^^■hite, ainorj)hou.s siib- 
.stanoe, rvliicli derives its name from its being a 
[■on.stituent of guano j hut it also forms the 
chief constituent of the e.xcrement of s])ider&, lias 
lieen found attached to the scales of fishes— the 
lileak, for e-vaiiiple — and seems to he a normal 
constituent of the mammalian liver and pancreas. 
With regard to its occurrance in guano, as it 
has not been found in the recent excrement of sea- 
liirds, there is every reason to believe that it is 
formed by slow oxidation (fioni atmosplierie action) 
of tlie uric acid, much as uric acid can be made to 
yield urea and oxalic acid. And in the pancreas 
and liver it pi'oliahlv repioseiit.s one of those tran- 
sitory stages of disintegrated nitrogenous tissue 
which are finally excreted by tlie Icidnev.s in tlie 
inore liighly oxidised form of urea. Guanin is a 
diacid base, but also forms salts with iiietaK, and 
comliines witli salts. 11 'hen lieated uitli hydro- 
chloric acid and potassium olilorate, it is oxidised 
to carbon dioxide, guaniilin, and parahauie achl. 

GliailO (derived from the Peruvian word / ihoho, 
'dung’) is the oxerenientitious deposit of certain 
sea-fowl, wliioh was found in immense quantities 
on certain coasts and islands wlievc tlie olimate isdry 
and free from rain. Althougli tlie use of guano as 
a manure is comparatively recent in Britain and in 
Europe, its lynlue in agriculture ivas well known 
to the Peruvians long before tlie coming of tlie 
Spaniaitls. Alexander I’on Ilnmliohlfc /iist hrouglit 
speoiinens of guano to Europe in 1804, ami sent 
them to Eouroroy, Vauquelin, and Klaproth, the 
host analytical chemists of the day. 

Tlie commercial value of guano depends almost 
entirely upon tlie amount of decomposition to wliicli 


it has been subjected by the action of tlie atmo- 
sphere, the value consisting as it does essentially of 
nitrogenous and pliospliafcic compounds, tlie former 
being chiefiy ammonia salts deiived from the de- 
couiposition of tlie uric acid and urates wliich exist 
in the fresh excrement, Tlie ammoniacal jiortion 
of these deposits, and some of the phosphates, aie 
tolerably aelnhle in water, and are readily washed 
away by rain. Tliere are tlnee classes of guano, s : 
(I) those wliich Imve suffered little by atino- 
.spheric action, and wliicli retain nearly the wliole 
of their original coiistituoiits, such as tlie Angamos 
and Peruvian guanos; (2) tliuse whicli Iiave lost 
a considoiahle portion of tlieir snhihle oonstituents, 
hut remain ricli in tlieir less aoluhle oonstituent.s — 
the pho.sphates of lime and magnesia, sneli ns the 
Icliahoe, Bolivian, and Chilian guanos; {3} tho.se 
which liave lo.st nearly all their ammonia, and con- 
tain hut little inoro than tlie earthy pho.spliates of 
tlie animal deposit— many being further laigely 
coutaniinated witli sand. In the last class must be 
placed the various African guanos (excepting that 
trom lehaboe), West Indian guauo, Knria linria 
(Islands off tlie coast of Arabia) guano, Soiiilirero 
guano, Patagonian guano, Sliarkis Bay guano (from 
Anstr.alia), i&c. 

Jlost of the so-called Peruvian guano lias been 
obtained from tlie Cliiiicha I.sland.s off tlie coast of 
Peru. The following table rej)re.sent.s the mean of 
78 samples of Peruvian guanos ; 

13 67 

Oraaiiic iiiiittei* .nnl salts of aiinnonln., 53 05 

EiiitUy i>liosi)!iatcs 22'78 

-Vlkalino salts oonfaming S :U pliospliorio acici, 1 n ay 
and equ.al to O'SO soluble pliosplmtc of lime... . f ^ 

Sand, 4.C 1'83 

lOOOO 

Aiiimonm, ptr cent 10'62 

The following table gi\-es tlie mean of several 
analyses of the infeiinr kinds of guano, tlio first 
four lieloiigiiig to tlie soeoiul class and the remain- 
iug three to the third class ; 


loliaJhio. Ichalioe. ChlUau, Uollvmn. ratus'dilnii. ICu^il■^tUTl|l, Snlilanha Buy. 


MoKtLire 

CaiUercugoua. 
27*3 

Later tarirocs. 
20*0 

20*4 

10*1 

23 0 

18*1 

20*0 

Oi’ij'aiiic iirntterri nml aiiltn of 

aiiinionm.. 34*3 

24*4 

18*0 

21-0 

18 3 

12*4 

14*9 

Earthy iihosphatos 

30*3 

20*4 

31*0 

51*5 

44-0 

42*7 

50-4 

Alkallno salts 

6-0 

0*2 

7*3 

14*1 

21 

4 2 

6'8 

CarboimLe uf lime 





41 

Sami, &c 

3 1 

29 -0 

2*2’7 

2 7 

lb*G 

18*5 

2*9 


100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100*0 

Aiiimoiiia, per cent 


0*0 

5*47 

4*0 

2-6 

2*05 

1*47 


Tlie nitrogen in these aiialy.ses is calculated as 
aininonia tor tlie purpose of comparison. In reality 
it exists in various forms of combination — viz. as 
uric acid, urea occasionally, urate, oxalate, hydro- 
chlorate, pliospliate, &c., of ammonia, otlier urates, 
Guanin (q.v, ), and nndelliied nitrogenous com- 
pounds. Hence, as may be inferred, a comjdete 
aualysi.s of guano is a work of very comsiderahle 
labour; but, as its agricultural value depends 
luaiuly on the quantities of aiuinnnia, soluble and 
insoluble pliospliates, and alkaline salts which it 
contains, aucli analyses as tliose wo liave given are 
.snliieient for practical purposes, and they are easily 
made. 

If the value of a manure lie calculated, as is done 
by Bous.siiigault and other chemists, according to 
the amount of nitrogen whicli it contains, one ton 
of good Peruvian guano i.s equal to 334 tons of 
farmyard manure, 20 tons of liorse-dung, 384 tons 
of cow-dung, 224 tons of pig-dung, or 144 tons of 
liuuian excrement. 

The introduction of gnano into Britain as a 
manure is comparatively recent. In 1840 only 20 
casks of it were imported. In 1841 Lord Derby 


sjioke strongly in its recommendation at a meeting 
of the Agricnltnral Society ; and from that time it 
came rapidly into use. In 1850 the import was 
116,925 tons; in 1870, 280,311 tons ; hut in 1880 it 
had fallen to 80,497 tons ; and from 1885 to 1888 
it had .still further deoi’eased from 25,000 to 17,000 
tons. Its value ns a fertiliser has been so much 
appreciated, and its use so extensii'e, that it is 
gradually going out of the market owing to tlie 
diminution of .supplie.s, its pilace lieing taken by 
various artificial substitutes (see Mauuee). See 
J. C. Ne.shit’s jiamphleli, Hhtoyy and Pt-oj^eHias of 
Natural Guanos (new ed. 1860). 

FiSH-auANO. Tile organic fertiliser commonly 
known as Fish-guano may be shortly defined as 
fish dried and ground to powder. The value of 
fish as a fertiliser i.s universally admitted, and is 
evidenced i)y tlie eagerness shown by farmers, who 
reside in d’lstrict.s where fish can he easily and 
cheaply obtained, in acquiring and applying it to 
their laud. Mussels, five-fingers or starfish, her- 
rings, and particularly sprats may he. instanced as 
the fish most generally used in this w'ay. The 
inconvenience and expense arisuig from this mode 
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of application to the soil, on account of the Imlky 
as well as the unpleasant nature of the luatevinl, is 
obvious, the non-fertilising' moisture alone amount- 
ing to between (10 and SO jiev cent., and ly so much 
enhancing tlie cost of general haulage. The de.sira- 
hility of converting raw lisli into a concentrated 
and portable powder comparatively free fi'om 
moistui'e was first practically realised only shortly 
before 1862 by hi. Ilohart, who.se product was 
obtained from tlie refuse of tlie Norwegian cod- 
flslieries by drying the heads and backbones of 
the codlisli upon heated lloors after they had been 
sun-dried on the rooks, and subsequently giiiiding 
them between mill.stones to a floury powder. 

Of late years li.sh-guano has grown rapidly in 
favour among ag'riculturi.sts, a ]ii'efo)’ence based 
doubtless upon its merits as a fertiliser, and in-oh- 
ably also due to its .simihirit}' both as regards 
origin, analy.sis, and elf'ect to I’ertivian gnaiio. 
The .supplies of keru\’ian guano, as is now gener- 
ally known, are practically c.\ha\istcd, Ihe imports 
into the United Kingdom luiving fallen from about 

300.000 tons per ammm in ycar.s gone by to aliont 

17.000 tons in 1388. Not only i]i ijnantity is i’ern- 
vian g'liano deteriorating, hut also in quality, the 
ammonia, for e.vamplo, found by Voeleker in 1S(U 
being IS ’62, whereas in 1889 the very liost ‘•how.s 
only 9-5(), and others vary from 0T)0 percent down 
to as low as 3 jicr cent 

In some ([uartei's uitralo of soda has hoeu named 
as tlio prohahio substitute for I’eruviau gmiio ; 
hut, although its supidies are at present enormous, 
the ohavaoter, composition, and action upon the soil 
aro entirely dilt'oront, one being of a lainenil and 
tho other of an organic origin, li’isli-guano may 
be held to contain the ILsli with its natural nroperties 
of nitrogen and phosphoric, acid in full ; while 
Peruvian guano, whicli is tho accumulation during 
ages of tho excrement of birds wliose main food lias 
been fish, must have sull'ered by tho action upon 
the fish of tho dige.stivo organs of tho birds, as 
well as tlie eiluot of tho weather nimn tlio deposits. 
Fish-guano may tliereforo ho considered as tho best 
substitute for tho failing supplies of Peruvian guano. 
Another advantage is the fact that tho a\-ailahle 
supplies of fish in Norway, (.’anada, Newfoundland, 
and elsewhere are practically inoxIiansUhlc. Fish- 
giiaiii), according to tho lish from which it is made, 
analyses from 9 to 14 per cent, of ammonia, and 
from 13 to 32 per cent, of [jliospliate of lime. At 
the present time the soiling price per ton is fixed, 
as regards the ammonia it contains, by the ruling 
market price per irnit of that ingredient in nitrate 
of soda, and, as regard, s the iihosidiate of lime, by 
the price of hone and Calcutta hone-meal. The 
market value of iish-guano varies, according to the 
analyses, from about U6 to ,£8 per ton weight. 
One ton of lish-gunno is said to he equal in 
chemioai elleot to seventeen times its weight in 
farmyard manure. 

Of the most generally known Hsh-guano there 
may be said to be four kinds. There is the 
'raw’ guano made in (Jhristiansund and the Lofo- 
dens, upon M, Itohart’s luinoiplo, ivhich is used prin- 
cipally in Germany. There is also a guano made 
in London, Hull, and elsewhere, from lish which 
has been cnndouincd by the authorities as unlit 
for human food. This description, naturally, em- 
briuiOH lish of all kinds and sizes, its great draw- 
back being tho largo quantity of oil left in tho 
guano, the presence of which element is prepr- 
dioial to any fertiliser. By far the largest quantity 
of lish-guano is mauufnotured in various parts of 
Norway, hut principally at Brettesnoes, in the 
Lofodons, by Jensen & Co., who make as mneh 
as 5000 tons per annum. This guano is made 
from ihe heads and hacks of the codfish, and also 
from the herring, In both instances tlie ‘raw .stnll' 


is artiflcially_ dried and ground, muoh time being 
.saved by' this proce.ss, instead of waiting some 
mojitlm until the bone.s were sufflciently dried bv 
the snn. To make 1000 tons of cud-guano 7,000,000 
beads are necessary, and to obtain these 50,000 tons 
weight of li.sh have to he caught. Tho oil found in 
this guano is practically nil. The ‘herring-guano’ 
is obtained by oxlracting tlie oil and moisture liv 
means of pressure from the herrings ; the ‘ cake'^’ 
thus obtained is then ground in the ordinary wav 
by means of disintegrators, the result ijoim'- a 
line powder of high maiiiirial value. Giraiio 
obtained from the cod analyses about 10 per cent, 
of aimiioiiia and 30^ per cent, plio.sphate.s, the 
latter high ligiive being duo to the large predom- 
inaiice of hone over ile.shy or nitrogemms matter. 
The contrary is tlie case in the herring-guano, hi 
which the ileshy matter is very much gi eater than 
the bony snhstaneo, the analysis being aliout 13 
per cent, each of ammonia ainl pliosphate, Guano 
is al.so made in Canada and elsewhere from loh.ster 
and crab .sliolls, and this is stated to be a valuable 
manure for garden purposes. The animal prmlue- 
tioii of fisli-giiaiio is e.stiimited at the present time 
at 15,000 tons, iiielniling that made in England, 
Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Nowfoniidland, Nova 
Scotia, and tlio llnited States of America. For 
Rock-gnano, see Ai’.vtitij. 

a navigable river of South America, 
nso.s in Brazil, and for some distance forms the 
houudavy between Bolivia and Brazil. It unites 
with the Slamore to form tlio Madeira (q.v.). 

<ilnariM»a. from the seeds of a ])lnnb belonging 
to the genus I’aulliiiia (natural order Sapindacem ), 
from whoso seeds Gnai'iimi Jimul, a kind of food, 
is prepared by the Guaranis and other savages of 
Brazil. J’. sorbilin is the species which yields tlie 
paste called Guaraiia hreacl. It is made in round 
or ohloiig cakes, which are regarded in all part.s of 
Brazil as very ollioacioiis in tlie cure of many dis- 
orders, and wliieli contain, besides oilier substance.s, 
somo of thoin niitvitions, a oonsidorahlo quantity of 
a suhstanco supposed to he idontioal with tlieiiie or 
calleino. It lias boon used medically in the United 
Slatc.s and Europe. The Brazilians pound the 
Gnaraiia bread, soniotiiiies called ‘Brazilian cocoa,' 
ill water, sweeten it, and use it as a sLouiachic and 
fehrifugo. 11/ is also reputed aphrodisiac.— The 
geims Paulliiiia contains several species roniark- 
ahle for their cxtromoly poisonous jiroperties. In 
tho bark, leai'es, and fruit of P. jihmata ahoiiiids a 
principle whicli slowly hut surely causes death, ami 
IS employed for that purpose by the Brazilians ; the 
dangerous Leelioqiiana honey is obtained from P. 
austmlis ; and from P. ciqidnu, a native of the 
hanks of tho Orinoco, an intoxicating drink is 
jirocurod. 

Ouarantcc A.ssoc.iation.s, joint-stock 
oom]imiies on tho insurance principle, whicli become 
security for the integ'i'ity of casliier.s, travellers, and 
other employees, on jiaymeiit of an aimiial sum cal- 
culated either upon tho salary or upon tlie anionnt 
for wliich tho association holds itself liable. The 
advantage of the system is that it ohi-iatos the 
necessity of requesting private friends to become 
sureties. Kee Guarantv, and Caxition. 

Oliarailty, or Guaeanteh, is a contract by 
which one person hinds himself to pay a debt or do 
some act in ease of tlio failure of somo other person, 
whose debt or duty it is, to do the thing guaranteed. 
The person so hiiiding himself is generally called 
the surety in England, while the person who is 
primarily liable is called tlio principal. Thus, 
where A borrows money, and B joins as a party in 
a bill of GXubaiige or a (loiul to soenro the loan, B is 
a surety. 'SVIieve B guarautoos lliat cevtain goods 
wliieli are supplied to A .shall bo paid for, lie is 
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move usually styled a guavaiitov than a surety, Init 
the liability is the same. 

Such a contract must ))e in writing, for the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Charles II. chap. 3) required 
tliat no action sliould he hrouglit whereby to 
charge tlie defendant upon any special promise to 
answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage of 
another person, unless the agi'eement or some 
memorandum or note theret)f should he in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
or some other person by him lawfully authorised. 
So that a surety can only be hound by some writing 
signed by himself or his agent. And Lord Ten- 
terden’.s Act (9 Geo. IV. chap. 1-1, sect. G) enacted 
the same tiling as to persons making representa- 
tions as to the character, ability, or dealings of 
another, with intent that the latter may oiitain 
credit. In order to bind the .surety, there must also 
be no deceit or misrepresentation used ns to the 
nature of the risk or as to the .state of the accounts. 
If a guaranty is given to a linn, it is not binding 
after a change in tlie firm, unless the parties e.\;- 
pressly stipulate to the contraiy. If the creditor 
discharges the principal, or even gives time, by way 
of indulgence to him, the .surety is rele,ased, for he 
is thereby put to a disadi'antage. In general, the 
creditor can sue cither the principal or tlic .surety 
for the debt at his option. If the surety is obliged 
to pay the debt of his principal, he can sue the nrin- 
oipal for the money so paid, and is entitled to nave 
all the securities assigned to liim, so as to enable 
him to do so more ell'eotually. If one of two or 
more sureties is made liable for the wliole debt, lie 
may call upon his oo-surotios to contribute equally 
with himself. For tlie Scotch haw, see Caution. 

Onai'dafnl, Cape, the mo.st eastern point of 
the Afi'ioan continent, ami the extremity of an 
immense promontory (the Somali country) stretch- 
ing seaward in an east-norUi-east direction, and 
washed on the north-we.st by the Gulf of Aden and 
on the south-east by the Indian Ocean. The cape 
is in 11° 50' N. lafc. and 51° 14' E. long. 

Ouai'diau, in English law, is the legal re- 
presentative and oUiStodier of infants — i.e. persons 
under tlie age of twenty-one. Tlie feudal law of 
guardianship was very elaborate ; hut its provisions 
have not been of practical importance since the 
abolition of the Court of Wards in 1641. Under 
the modern law, a father may, by deed or will, 
appoint guardians for his child. Parents theni.selves 
are called guardians by nature or for nurture; a 
father has the custody and control of his children, at 
least until they attain the age of fourteen ; and this 
right pas.ses at Ids death to the mother, either alone 
or jointly witli any guardi.an whom he may have 
appointed. Tlie courts appoint guardians when 
necessary ; thus a guardian ad litem is appointed 
to defend an action brought against an infant ; and 
if an infant is made executor a guardian is ap- 
pointed to administer during his minority. If the 
infant is old enough to do so, he is .sometimes per- 
mitted to choose his guardian. A guardian is m a 
flduciary position, and liis powers are usually exer- 
cised under control of the court. For his powers 
in regard to the infant’s marriage, see Infant. 

The guardian of a lunatic is usually called 
a committee. In Scotland the word ‘guardian’ 
is sometinios u.sed in reference to lunatic.s, but 
seldom applied, except in a popular sense, to tliose 
who have the on.stody and care of children. In 
corre.sponding oase.s in Scotl.and the custody of a 
child under twelve, if female, or fourteen, if male, 
belongs to her or his tutor ; and from those ages 
to twenty-one the oliild has no legal guardian, 
being sui juris, but tlie caie of the child’s property 
helong.s to a Curator. For guardians of the poor, 
see Poor Laws. 


Guardian Angels. See Angel. 

Gnard.S are in all armies the elite of tlie tioops, 
and form the sovereigii'.s liodygnard. In the British 
.service the Guards compose wliat i.s called the 
Household Brigade, and include the 1st and 2d Life 
Guards, the Royal House Guarils (see CUIRA.SSIEBS), 
the Grenadier Guards ( three battalions ), Coldstream 
Guards (two battalions), and Scot.s Guards, for- 
merly Scots Fusiliers (two battalions), or about 
1.300 cavalry and 6000 infantry. Before tlie aboli- 
tion of purchase, the ollicers of the Foot Guards 
belli higher army rank than that they bore regi- 
mentally — i.e. ensigns ranked witli lieuteiiant.s of 
other regiments, lieutenant.s witli captains, captains 
with lientenaiit-cnlonels ; and by exchanging into 
the line they were enabled to take rank above 
officers of much longer service. When purchase 
was abolished in 1871, it was decided that officers 
joining the Guards after that date should not hold 
tliis exceptional rank. The hrilUaiit .services of 
the Flench Guard in the Hapoleoiiio wars are well 
known. See also the article.s National Gu.vrd, 
SCOT-ii GtrAHD.s, Swis.s Guard.s. 

Gliar(l.sllil) is a term used in two senses. In 
the first place it i.s applied to aguardship of reserve, 
which is practically a depCt ship for men employed 
in vessels of the royal navy out of commission ; and 
of these there are only tliree, stationed at Sheer- 
nesR, Portsmouth, and Plyiiionth. In tlie .second 
place the tcvin is applied to vessels of tlie royal 
navy which are stationed at other ports on the 
co.ast ; they are the headquarters of the different 
coastgnaul districts, and are Icept manned with 
reduced crew.s ; they can complete tlieir crews at 
any time from tlie men in the coastguard, and so 
manned can proceed to sea at once as a fighting 
.squadron, and, indeed, are supposed to he in the 
English Channel ready for action in four days after 
a inohiHsation order is issued. The Royal Naval 
Reserve in some cases do their drill on hoard these 
ships, which, however, are in no sense guard (i.e. 
defence) ships for the particular ports at which 
they are stationed. 

Guai’Cil, a genus of tropical American trees of 
the natural order Meliaoeiv, of some of whicli the 
bark is used as an emetic and purgative. G, 
ijrandifoUa is called Musk-wood in .some of the 
islands of the West Indies, the Iiark smelling so 
.strongly of musk that it may be used as a perfume. 
Although the tree attains timber size and 1ms been 
employed for making rum hogsheads when other 
material was scarce, the wood contains a hitter 
resinous suhstaiice, the flavour and smell of whioli 
is conmiunicated to the spirits to their detiiment. 

Glinrini, Giovanni Battista, poet, was horn 
at Ferrara, 10th Deceuilier 1537, studied at Pisa, 
Padua, ami Ferrara, and was appointed to a chair 
at Ferrara. At the age of thirty he accepted ser- 
vice at the court of Ferrara, and was entrusted by 
Duke Alfonso II. with various diplomatic missions 
to the pope, the emperor, Venice, and Poland. 
He died in 1612 at I'enice. A.s a poet, lie is re- 
markable for refined grace of language and sweet- 
ness of sentiment, wliile his defects are occasional 
artificiality, a too eon.stant reonrrence of antitlieti- 
cal imagery, and an affected dallying with his idea.s. 
His chief and nio.sb popular work, II Pastor Fido 
(‘The Faithful Swain’), obtained a high measure 
of popularity on its appearance, and passed throngli 
forty editions in the author’s lifetime, tlioiigh it is 
really an imitation of Tasso’s Aminta. An (in- 
complete) edition of Guarini’s varied writings, 
including .sonnets, comedies, satires, and political 
treatises, was published at Verona in 1737 (4 vols.). 
See the monograph by Rossi (Turin, 1886). 

GnavillO (Lat. TGirinus), a learned Italian, 
born at Verona in 1370, went to Coustantinople in 
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13S8 to learn Gieek under Gliry&oloraf-. After his 
rotuin, he taui^hfc in Verona, I’adiia, and Boloj-na, 
rvas tutor to Prince Lionella of Peirava, acted as 
interpreter at the Uounoil of Perrara, and died in 
1460, He poiforined great seiu’ioe.s for the revival 
of classical .studies; wrote Greek and Latin grain- 
niai,'.; translated parts of Strabo arid Plutarch; 
and helped to establish the text of Livy, Plautus, 
Catullus, and Pliny. Sec monographs hy Ilosinini 
(1806) and Sabbadini (188o). 

Guaruieri, or GUAiiNEni, the nanre of one 
of the three celebrated faiuilie.s of violin-niakers 
who flourished at Cremona in lire 17th and 18th 
centiriie.s. The nrost notable of the family were 
Andiiea (fl. 1650-95), a pupil of Niocolo Amati; 
his sous Giuseppe (11. 1690-1730) and PiKTito(il. 
1690-1725); and his nephew GnJSEPPl!, comnronly 
called Giirseppe del Gosir, who lloirrished 1725- 
45, and whose violins were irot inferior to those of 
the Stradivari. 

Onastalla, a small town of Italv, on the Po, 
19 miles hy rail NE. of Parma. The .seat of a 
hishop (since 1828), it has .an old eastle, and a 
school of nnrsie. Guastalla gave name in 1406 to 
a ooirntship, in 1621 to a drrohy. Pop. 2648. 

Guatemala, a roprrhlio of C'entml America, 
lying between 13'“ 46' and 17“ 44' N. hit., attd 
hounded on the W. and N. hy Mevico ; on the E. 
hy Beli,!e, the Gulf of Hondirias, and the republic 
oil Hondirias; on the S. and IV. hy .San Balvailor 
atrd the Piidlie. Part of lire frontier, liowuver, is 
not yet ll\od, the lioutrdavy line towards Yucatair 
in partrorrlav being still rirrdeter’iniired. Iir the 
absence of government srrrveys the area is estinratoil 
at some 46,600 sep ur. , much of which is wholly 
rriiexplorod, so that the coirr.se of even the larger 
vivevrt and the dUectioir of the maiu luourrtaiu- 
chaiiis, as laid down in the maps of the country, 
are to a cousulerahlo extent hyiiothotical. The 
greater part of Guatenrala is mountaiirorrs, the liiglt- 
larrds having a lueau elewition of about 7000 feet 
above the ,soa; hut the .surface presents groat 
variety, with c.xteirsivo platoau.s, terraces, and rr](- 
laiid r'alloys— tire last iiutahle for their beauty, fer- 
tility, and favourable olimate. 'riiemaiii ebaiu rtrris 
generally parallel with the Pacilio coast, wbich it 
approaciies witbirr Ilfty miles ; on this side the 
slope is sleep and broken by many r-olcanocs, wbilo 
towards the Atlautio it siirk.s in gentle incliiro, 
with .subsidiaiy ranges extending' to the waler’.s 
edge. Uf tire volcanoes several are active ; the 
most rioted is Puego (12,07.5 feet), wbicli lays 
claim to nearly bait of the recorded eruptions in 
Central Anieriea. Agira, from whose or.ator-hrke a 
dehrgo of water destroyed the Jir.st capital in 1541, 
lias been extinct for centuries. Eartbcpiakcs nro 
frequent, and occasionally ( as in 1803 and 1874) very 
severe ; sulphur aird other hot springs are rrrrmer- 
ous. Giratomala is well watered, the principal 
rivers being the Usumacinta, which Hows into 
Oaurpeaeby Bay, and the Polocbic and Motagua 
(aliout 280 uirles), ubicb fall irrto the GirlC of 
Honduras ; yet, owing to the coullguratiou of the 
country, water in many parts is scarce in the dry 
seasoir. Those of the stroarns, morcovor, that 
are navigable pos.scsa the ever-pre.sent bar coiuinoir 
to Central Amerioair livors. The lake.s iuclrrde the 
Lagm de Izahal (36 miles long), below which the 
Polochic becomes the Kio Drrloe ; the L.aguna del 
Peten (27 miles hy 15); atrd the Lago,s de Atitlan 
(17 by 8) and Ainatrtlair (9 hy 3). 

'The clinrate, except in the low-lying districts, may 
he described as perpetual spring, and is generally 
healthy, hut the people are for the most part utterly 
regardless of all sairrtary laws. The hot co.ast-lamls 
on the Pacilic are especially liable to visitation.s of 
yellow fever. At the capital the temperatrrre ranges 


froirt 40° to 87° P., and the annual i-ariifall is about 
53 inche.s ; in the lowhamls the nrean range is from 
70° to 90° ; itr the rtplaiids ice appears in the dry 
winters. The rainy soasorr extends generally from 
April to October, April and May being the liottest 
months. 

Guatemala is a,s yet of little importance as a 
rrriniug corrrrtry, hut ehielly because its resorrrees 
are almost wholly rrirdeveloped. Gold, which h 
found in most of the river beds, is worked to some 
oxleirt in the departrnerrt of Izahnl ; some silver- 
tniiies are al.so worked, and a mint was cstahlrslieil 
iir 1888 ; and salt and saltpetre are rniired, though 
not ill huge quantities. Other minerals are lead, 
iron, copper, coal, quicksilver, marble, porphyry, 
sulplmr, /iuc,^ gyiisiim, &c. But the wcaltli of the 
country cuiisiats in its rick soil, which, according 
to the altitude, yields the proilucLs of every zone, 
'I'he shores are lined with maugiove.s, the rivers 
with hamhoos, licyoud which ii,se the forests, where 
the mahoganjq tlio cocoa-nut, coluine, and other 
palms tower above the udkl haiiaiias, ferns, and 
gingers that scantily cover the hare soil below, 
wlrilsL the exiihcvance of orchid, s and trailing para- 
sile.s confuses the identity of the Liees. In the 
iiphuuls are loicsts of huge pines and .spnrces and 
oaks, iigaves null chevimoyas appear ou the hillside, 
and thick grass clothes the giuiind; oven in tlie 
dry lava iil.'un.s a coarse grass springs uj) between 
the lava hhx'ks, attd acacias aitd calnhash trees are 
rtret with. 'J'lie forests coirtairr over a Inuulred 
kitrds of UrnhertreeK, iriclridirrg marry of the most 
vahtahle ; yet, owing to the ahsetree of ritads nrril 
ineairs of trarrsport, Grraterrrala is obliged to 
inrpoft a large qrrarrtity of C'aliforrriair red-wood 
and other tirrrher. In 1888 the appeintrrrcrrt of 
keeporis of tho rratiorral foro,stH was ordered. Maize 
and havk'ot hoaris (frijolcs) grow freely ovetywhere, 
peas atrd potatoes itr suilieicrrt qrrarrtity for con- 
sumption, wheat in the uplarrd,s, and rice in the 
hottonr-laruls. Oblior ])roduets are cnll'oe (tiro chief 
export), sitgar, cacao, ittdia-rithhof, tohaoco, cotton, 
pita and sisal hettt]), .sarsaparilla, atrd marry ruedici- 
rtal plartlH, hairarras, artd a nirnrher of other fruits, 
rrrostly of the Irrrest quality. The export of coolri- 
rteal, formorly of chief ituportiinee, has almost 
ceased. Cattle are ratHed sullicierrt for the rteecls 
of the couirtry, though not, as iir Hoiidm'as, 
for exportation. Tho fiutita of (Inatomala iiicltides 
the jaguar, puma, ocelot, eoyirte, rcd-ileer, tapir, 
peccary, armadillo, and several irioiikcys ; iguanas 
and turllc.s are imnreroti.s, whorea.s the nllrgators 
are small and not frequent, and hoas and veiroiiiorra 
snakes, thougdi the iruinher of species is ooirsider- 
ahle, are .selduiu iriet with. The hir'd, s are of great 
variety and beauty, coiuprisiiig several hundred 
.specie's ; tho national eiuhlorrr is the superbly 
coloured Quetzal (q.v. ). [nseots abound, the most 
notable being the hrilliairt hutterllies, inririenae 
beetles, locu.sts, many kinds of aut,s, scorpions, 
tarantulas, grasslroppors, rnoHiputoes, Hies, and 
jiggei.s. 

Tiro hidn.strios of Gnatemala are ehielly coiilined 
to the iiiaiiufaoturG of woven fidrrios, pottery, and 
saddlery ; there are several chocolate factories, and 
Hour anil saw inills in the couirtry, and imnierqus 
diatillories of the llcry ugiuirdicntc, the sale of wliiclr 
is a government nionopoly, yielding about a fourtlr 
of the annual revenue. Ban .lose, the chief port, 
Cliantperico, and Oco.s, all on the l-|acific,^ ai'e 
merely open roadstoads, provided with iron piers; 
hut Santo Torniis, on tiro Atlantic side, Iras a good 
harbour; arid in 1883 Livingstoir, at the mouth of 
the Eio Dtdeo, was proclaimed a freo port for ten 
years, since when the trade has oonsiderahl,y in- 
creased. Tho development of the country, how- 
ever, is greatly hampered hy the ahaonce of service- 
able roads, which are for the most part represented 
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by roiigli iiiulo-traeks. i’’oi' the lii'e yeaia cinliii*; 
1SS8, the aveiage annual imports amounted to 
4,1T1)33'2 dollam, the average annual exports to 
6, SOI, '275 dollaiB. The impoits, of which Biitain 
■supplies nearly a third and the United States a 
sixth, are chiefly specie, cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, wines and spirits, railway plant, and Hour ; 
the principal exports are coffee, sugar, fraits, and 
hides. 

.Vhont a third of the people are said to be of 
Euiupean descent, and the rest aborigines (Maya- 
(Juichds) ; but this rough division takes no account 
of the mixed raee.s, which embrace nearly a score 
of distinct crosses recognised by sepai ate names ; 
these Ladinos greatly outunniber the comparatively 
few pure descendants of the Spanish invaders or 
settlers. The Indians of the northern forest-country 
are wild and uncivilised. A census taken in 1880 
letuiued the ]>upulation at l,224,liU2 ; in 1889 this 
was calculated to have increaseil to 1,427,116. The 
capital, Guatemala la Viieva, in 1889 had 65,796 
inhabitants, (iuet/altenango 20,000, Ohimalteuango 
and Antigua Guatemala about 14,000. The state 
religion is the Homan Catholic, which is practically 
the only font; in_ use, although other.s are allowed 
by the coiratitutiou. Unt many of the line old 
churches of the country ate ctuittblitrg to ruin; 
and it is said that scarcely a tenth of the po|iulatioti 
ever enter those that remain in use. About a 
fourth of the births are illegitimate, the larger pro- 
portion occurring among the whites. Since 1879 
pi'iirtary education ha,s been compulsory and gratui- 
tous. There are now alxrut a thou.satrd priirtary 
.schooLs of all kitrds, attended by .sortre 50,000 
pupils ; excellent high schools for boys are found 
in the capital, Quetzaltenango, and Clritpiitnitla, 
and fur oirls in the capital aird at Bolen ; and 
schools of law, medicine, engineerirrg, philosophy, 
literature, and nrnsio are also provided. 

Guatemala is divided into twenty-two depart- 
ments, under civil governors. The e.xecutive is 
vested in a president, elected for six yeais by 
direct popular vote j he appoints six secretar-ies 
of state, who with nine otner.s fornr the council. 
The assembly is elected by utriversal suffrage, to 
the number of one for every 20,000 of the popula- 
tion. The stairdirrg arirry corrsists nottritrally of 
about 2500 men, the militia of rrearly 03,000. This, 
force i.s a Iteavj- draitr on the resources of tire coun- 
try, wlrose finances are not irr a nourishing condi- 
tion. Calculated at the average rate of 64 dollar'.s 
per pouird sterling, in 1888 the revenue was 
£709,919, and the expenditure ivas estimated at 
£704,216 ; but the internal debt was returned 
at (on tire same calculation) £945,093, the floating 
debt at £339,745, and the foreign debt at £9'22,700 
— making a total of £2,227,538, irrcludittg past 
interest. To meet tire increase in tbe lloatiug debt, 
which bad grown up since 1887, in 1889 about a 
million dollars of paper money was put in circula- 
tion. On the otlrer hand, since 1887 the interest on 
both the internal and the foreign debt has hoen 
punctually paid, and the bonds have risen greatly 
in value, 

Guatemala was conquered in 1624 by Cortez’ 
lieutenant, Alvarado, with every accompaniment 
of ornelty and oppre.ssiou. After three centuries of 
harsh and greedy rule, under which the rdcer'oyalty 
of Guatemala errrbraced all that is now knowtt as 
Cerrtial America, independence was proclaimed, 
15th September 1821. A confederation survived 
with difficulty from 1824 to 1839 ; it fell before the 
attacks of Rafael Carr’era, an uneducated Indian of 
low birth, who founded the present republic, and 
reigtwd over it until his death in 1866. From 1871 
until he was killed in a war with Salvador in 1885, 
General Barrios was president, and under his iron 
rule the country made considerable progress; 


monastic orders were rigorously suppressed, and 
much of tire oliurob proiierty rvas coirfiscated and 
appropriated to tbe uses of public educatiorr and 
for otlrer purposes. There are at pre.sent only two 
short lines of railway ( 100 rnOea ) iir operation ; a 
line from Puerto Barrios, on tbe Atlantic, to Gnate- 
rrrala city, to connect the Atlantic with tire Paeilic, 
was corrrtneuced in 1884, but in the nreantiirre has 
been abaitdortecl Iir 1888 there were in the republic 
157 post-offices, and over 2000 miles of telegraph. 

The best work on Guatemala is Brighanr’s Guutcinala, 
the Laiid of the Quetzal {18S7). See also Stejrhens, 
Incidents of Travel in Central America {New York, 
1841); Dollfus and llontseiiat, Voimije rjeoloejique dans 
In Ite'qnihliqne'i, dp. Guatemala el dc San Saliudor (Paris, 
181)8); Boddani 'Whetliam, Across Central America (Lond. 
1877); LafeiTi6re, De Fans d Guatemala (Paris, 1877); 
a paper by Mr A. P. Maudslay in Froc. Foil Gcoij. Soc. 
(1883); Cliarnay, les Anciennes Yilies du Numean Monde 
(Paris, 188.5) ; Stoll, ^nr Etlmofiraphic tier Fepnhlik 
GiiuteniaUi (Zurich, 1884), and Guatemala, Eeisen und 
fickildcninr/sii (lei;r. 1886); a very frrll report by Corr- 
srtl-geueral Hayes Sadler, in No. GOO of ‘ Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports’ (1889); for tbe geograpliy, Leniale, 
Gvia r/eoiirdjica (Guatemala, 1881); and for the early 
lirstory, Milla y Vidanrre, Hisioria de la AmCnca Cen- 
tral (Guatemala, 2 vols. 1879). 

GliatCinalil [Santiago eh Gueitcmidii ; also 
Guatcnuda la 2\ticva), capital of the republic of 
Guatenrala, and the largest and irro.st ini]iortant 
city of Central Airteiioa, stivrrds on a wide plateau, 
rrearly 4900 feet above soa-lei’el, and 72 ntiles by 
rail NNE. of its port, San Jose. It is regularly 
built, with wide, rongbly-paved streets lurrrring at 
right angles, and Ironses rrearly all of one story; 
the extensive suburbs are inhabited oltiefly by 
Irrdiarts. In tbe plaza tbe metropolitan cathedral 
tower.s above the goverirrnerrt buildings, which 
include the large, one-story residence of the 
president. There are numerous other churches, 
several large hospitals, aird the aichbishop’a palace. 
Educatiorr is cared for in the Irrstituto Naoioiral, 
with laboratories, a nrusentn, a zoological garden, 
and a good meteorological observatory; and in 
well-appointed schools of arts ond design, agri- 
cultirral and business colleges, uorrrral scltools, 
a polytechrrio institute, and schools of law and 
medicine — all supported hv goverirment. Otlrer 
public 8tructnre.s are two farge g'eneral markets, 
a subsidised theatre, arrd a Irrrll-titrg. Trarrtways 
and the electric light have been introduced, and 
there are a score of jrublic fountains and v a.shirtg- 
plaoes ; but the water, brought 6 miles by an aque- 
duct, is not good. Tlrere are some manufactures 
and a considerable commerce, all tire foreign ti'ade 
of the rejrublic being conceirtrated here. Pop. 
(1889) 65,796. — Tire present city of Guatemala is the 
third capital of that name. Tire first, now called 
Ciudad Viejo, lies on the plain between Fuego and 
Agua. It was founded by Alvarado in 1524, and 
destroyed hr 1541 (see Guatemala). It has a 
population now of some 3000 Indians. Tire second 
capital, Ouatemda la Antigua (Old Guatemala), 
24 miles NE. of the fir.st and 21 miles WSIY. of the 
present capital, was one of the linest cities of 
Arrrerica, with a Irandied churches and 60,000 
inhabitants ; in 1773 it was for tire second time 
destroyed by an earthquake, but among tire noble 
ruins a new citj’ has arisen, lit also with tbe 
electric light, and slrellering a population of at 
least 14,000. 

Guava [Psidium], a germs of trees and shrubs 
of the natural order Myrtacere, mostly natives of 
tropical America, and some of them yielding fine 
and nrnclr-valuecl fruits. They have opposite entire, 
or almost entire leaves, a 3-5-lobed calyx, 4r-5 
petals, and a 1-5-oelled beny with nrairy-seeded 
cells. — The Common Guava or "White Guava (P. 
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Guava {Puidinm p/ii ifernm) ■■ 
ii, scclinn ot frail. 


.‘itove-pla.nli in lirilain. 


pyrifcvum) i.s a low tree of 7-20 feet, with numerous 
branches, obtuse .smooth leaves 2-11 inches long, 
and fragi-ant white flowers on solitary axillary 
stalk.s. It is said to he a native alike of the East 

and West 
Indies, and is 
now much 
cultivated in 
both. It is 
not imuroh- 
ahle, how- 
ever, that it 
Avas iiitro- 
duecd into 
the East 
Indies from 
America, hut 
it has nmv 
become fully 
naturalised ; 
it is to he 
seen in the 
jungle a- 
rnnnd every 
cottage in 
Ceylon. It 
ha.s longhoon 
occasionally 
grown as a 
The fruit is larger than a 
hen’s dg'g', roundish or iiear-shapcd, smooth, yelloAV ; 
the rind thin and lirittlo j the nnlp linn, full of bony 
soods, aromatic, and sweet. The jelly or preserve 
made from it is highly esteemed, iuid is now regu- 
larly imported into liritaiu from the West Indies aiid 
South America. Tlio rind is slewed with milk, and 
is also made into inarinalado. Tliis fruit is rallicr 
astringent than laxative. Cuava imds, lioiled with 
barley and liquorice, malre a UMcfnl astringent 
drink in diarriima. — Tlic Kod (InaVa [P. pomifcriim), 
also noAV ooinmon in tlic East as well as in the 
West Indie.s, produces a heantiful fruit, witli red 
flesh, hut not nearly so agroeahlo as the Avhito 
guava. It is very acid. — The China tlnava {P. 
Ciittlciauuni], a native of China, produces fruit 
readily in vineries in Bril aim It is a hirg'ev tree 
than the Avhite guava. The frnil, is round, about 
the size of a Avahmfc, of a fine claret colour Avheii 
ripe, growing in tlio axils of the leaves; the ]mlp 
pnrpli.sli-red next the skin, hecoming paler toAvnrd.s 
the centre, and there white, soft, snhacid, in coii- 
sisteneo and flavour j’o.semhling the straAvherry. It 
makes an excellent proservo. It succeeds in the 
open air in the south of Erance. — On some of tho 
monutains of Brazil groAVs a (Uvarf species of tluaA'a, 
called Marangaha [P. pygmaum), a shrub, 1-2 feet 
high, Avitli fruit about the .size of a gooseberry, much 
.sought after on account of its delicious 'flavour, 
Avhich reseml)les that of the straAvherry. — The 
Bastard Guava of the West Indies is a sjAecies ol 
Eugenia ( q. v, ), 

Onaxiicii. Bee Oaxaca. 


Oliayamvil, chief oomraercial city of Ecnailor, 
and capital of Cluayas province, lies in tho fertile 
valley of the Gnayas, some 30 miles above its mouth. 
Erom the river the toAvn, Avith its pagoda-liko 
toAvers, pre.sents an imposing appearance, AAdiich is 
not home out on closer inspeetion, and the olinrate 
is Imfc and unhealthy, yolloAV fever being very 
common. Most of the houses are built of bamboo 
or Avood and earth, and covered Avitb creepers. The 
custom-house is tlie mo.st noteAVorthy of the public 
huildinp, AA’liich include a cathedral and a toAAm- 
hall. The toAA’U, hoAvever, is noAV lit Avith gas, 
there is a complete system of traniAvays, and the 
streets are gradually being paA'ed ; AA’hile in 1888 
considerable progress Avas made Avitli lunch-noeded 


Avater-Avorks. In 1SS9 a statue to BoliA'av Avas 
erected. The leading raaunfaetnring establish- 
ments /ire enmhined steam saAvmills, foundries 
and machine-shoii.s ; there are also ice-factories and 
a lager beer hrCAvery ; and the place is noted for its 
.straAv hats and liamniocks. Bhips draAving IS feet 
can come up to the hreakAA'atei-, and heloAV the 
toAvn there is a Avharf, Avitli a dry-doek opjio.site. 
In 1889 tlie v/uhA'ay into the intoi'ior Avas reported 
open as far as CUiimho (64 miles). Most of the 
trade is in ihe hands of foreigners ; of 220 vessels 
(197,800 tons) tliat cleared the port in 1888, 100 
(113,.)48 tons) AA'ero British. The annual exports 
aA-er/ige £1,300,000, of aa’IiIoIi cocoa i'epresent.s 
nearly live-sixths ; the other principal itciuh are 
coltcc, ivory-nuts, rubber, hides, and specie. About 
7 per cent, i.s shipped to Britain, ami 14 per cent, to 
the United Bl/iies. The toAvn Avas fnniuled by 
Orellana in l.'>37, and removed to its pre.senfc site in 
1693. Pop. about 30,000. Tho Bay of Guayaquil is 
the only important hay on tho Avest coast of youth 
Anicrica north of Patagonia. 

CJllJiyas, a fertile cnast-pinvince of Ecuador, 
Avitli an area of about 9000 si;, m., and a pop. (1885) 
of O.i.OdO. Tt.s chief product is cocoa, of a very high 
qn/ility. Capital, Gnayaqnil. 

GUJiyinas, a Avon-sheltered port of Mexico, on 
the Gulf of California, th(! lonmnns of the yonora 
Raihvay (3.53 miles by v.ail S. by W. of Benson, an 
Arizona station on the Bonthom Paeilio llailvoad). 
It is a small place, exeessividy Imt, surrounded by 
barren monnlains, and mostly inhabited by Iinlian 
llshenneu ; hut already it exports precious metals, 
Avhoat, floni-, &o. in considuralilo quantities, and 
its trade is increasing. Pop. ,5000, 

Ciiiayra. Sue (UfAiiiA, 

a half-savage race in Devon, are 
mentioned by tlio pastoral ])oet, William llroAvne, 
in 1644, in a iioein on Uydford LaAA', piinted in 
Westcoio’s Pci'nii, He says ; 

This toAvii'H fmCnHeil Avitli demt iiinnra, 
liul Aviieri’ no hc’iiv unr linu roavH, 

And nmisdil can llvn hill iruRs; 

For nil (I'crlmticd hy Nc'dli’s T.'liifffI, 

Of fi)nr.scorii imlc.s acim'c cino fool '« K''cd, 

And liilla urn Avliidly Ims's. 

And near lii'riilo 's llic Ouhliin.'i t’ave; 

A pcDiih’ lliiil, 110 ItnnwIcdKO Imvc 
Of law, ol God, or nicu : 

AVlioin Ciraar never yia Hiihdni d ; 

AVIio’vu hnvlcKa lli’ed ; id'iimnner.s riido, 

All aavns'e in llielr den. 

Oy AA'linm, il any pass tlud, Avay, 

He dnren nol llio ieiiHl, limn 1 o alaj', 

For preacntly lliey liowl | 

Uiinu Avldeli 8 i;.nal lliey do ninster 
Tlieir iinlU'd forces in a ehisier, 

Led loiiii l.y linger IlOAvle, 

Old Fuller says of this district! ‘ Gulihin’.s Land 
is a Scythia Avidiin England, anil they pure heathens 
therein. . . . Tlicirlangnago is the dro.s.so of tlie dregs 
of the vulgar Bevnnian, . . , They hold together like 
burrs; oil'end one, and ail Avill revenge his quarrel.’ 
They lingered on, hoeomiiiginovoand more ab.sorhcd 
into tho general mmss of tlio less nnenltnrod, till 
the present time. Tho last remnants, probably, 
hut imt eortaliily deseendants, Avere in Nyiiiet 
Ilohind, in North Devon, and bore the name of 
Clicriton. They lived in senii-nakodness and in 
utter savagery in an old cottage of clay, of Avhioh 
one AA'all had fallen and most of tlio roo^ had gmen 
AA’ay, so that in tho only room grass grcAV on the 
earth floor, They claimed a small tract of land 
as their oAvn, upon Avhicli iirohahly their forefatliers 
had squatted. They stole Avhat clothes tliey re- 
quired, and Avore coiitinnnlly getting into trouble 
AA'ith the police, one of Avhom Avaa felled to the 
earth by a bloAV of tlie fist of one of the girls. 
They Avere finely built, nuisoular, and strong. The 
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patriarch of the family died at A'liitatone, having 
speiit the decline of hi& days in an old cider cask. 
After the death of the grandmother, about 1860, 
the family got into dillicnlties of one sorb or another, 
and were dispersed. 

Gllbbio (anc. Igminm or Emjuhiuin), a city 
of central Italy, on the south-westera declivity 
of the Apennines, 20 miles NNE. of Perugia. 
It has a ISth-contury cathedral, .several medieval 
palaces — the Braneafeoni with a valuable picture- 
gallery — and remains of an ancient theatre. The 
celebrated Eiigubine Tables (ipv.) are pre.served 
in the town-house. Gubbio was noted for its 
majolica ware, which was brought to perfection 
by Giorgio Andreoli in 1517-37, by liis delicate 
n.se of a beautiful ruby lustre. Two celebrated 
yellow' lustres w'ere also used on Gubbio majolica. 
A few' factorie.s still imitate the medieval fayence. 
Prom a town of 30,000 inhabitants, it has dwindled 
to (1885) 5510 since its incorporation in the duchy 
of Urhino in 1384. 

Gnbeji, a manufacturing town and river-port 
of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, at the 
head of the navigable portion of the Neisae, 28 
miles S. of Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder. The principal 
stai^les are hats and cloth. Theie are also irool 
spinidng, tanning, machine faetorie.s, i^’c. The 
town was destroyed by the Hussites in 1431 and 
1437, and was twice oooupied by the Swedes during 
the Thirty Years MVar. Pop. ( 1875) 23,738; (1S85) 
27,086, 

Crubeviisitis, Anoelo tie, an eminent Italian 
orientalist and busy liftcrdlcHr, who was born at 
Turin, April 7, 1840. He studied at the university 
there, and aftei wards at Berlin under Bopp aiul 
Weber ; and was appointed extra-ordinary professor 
of Sanskrit at Florence in 1803, and ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1869. Becoming attracted by the wild 
.socialistic dreams of Bakunin, he left his oliair in 
order to be more free, and married Bakunin’s niece ; 
but a closer acquaintance with enhver.sive .social- 
ism soon restored him to his reason. He became a 
candidate anew for his chair, and after .some not 
unnatural hesitation w'as re-elected, His earliest 
works were iimstly contrilratioiis to Sanskrit 
soholavship, alternating with incessant contrihn- 
tioiis to his own and to others’ joinuals. He made 
his reputation European by his Zoological Myth- 
ulocjy (Bond. 1872), a _ work liopele.s.sly marred 
by rashness in spooulathm, hut yet semceable ; 
Storia comgiaruUi degli vsi NatcdieiilSlH), Storia 
comparata degli mi Fimebri (1873), Mitologia 
Vcdica {1875], Storia dci Viaggiaiori licdiani uclle 
Indie oriental i (1875), Mythologia dos Plantes 
(Paris, 1878), Lcttere sopra V Archmologia Indiana 
(1881), and Lcttere sojtra la Mitologia comgtaruta 
(1881). Ill the region of biography and literary 
liistoiy he has published Eicordi biographici ( 1873 ), 
the great Dizionario hiografwo degli Scrittori con- 
tcmporaiiei ( 1879-80 ) ; monographs upon Giovanni 
Prati, Manr.oni, and others; and finally Manuatc 
di storia della Litteratura Indiana (1882), and the 
ponderous Storia universale della Litteratura (15 
vols, 1882-85). De Ouhernati.s has shown through- 
nut his career phenomenal industry and many- 
sidedness, and has made real contributions to 
learning, hut he must not he taken too seriously as 
a mythologist. 

Olldgeoil {Gohio), a genus of small, carp-like 
( Cyprinoid ) fishes cominoii in the fresh w'atevs of 
Europe. The dor.sal fin is short, without as)^iine; 
the mouth is directed downw'ards, and has little 
l)arhule.s at the angles ; the scales are of moderate 
sise ; and there arc tw'o rows of hooked ]iharyngeal 
teeth. The common gudgeon ( G. Jluviatdis), which 


iug S inches in length, with upper parts olive-hrow'u. 
spotted with black, and the under parts white. 
The gudgeons swim in shoals, and, like the barbels, 
feed on worms, mollusc.s, and other small animals. 



The Common Gudgeon {GoMo Jluviatilis). 

Angling for gudgeon lequires no art, so readily are 
the fish lured, Tliongh small, the fish are esteemed 
for the table. Besides the British gudgeon, which 
is widely distributed on the Continent, there is only 
another species (If. niamoscopiis), also European, 
hut apparently re.stricted to the river-basins of the 
Danube and Dniester ; allied genera occur in the 
East. 

OndriIIl, or KlJDnux, an old German epic, 
built n]) out of the popular songs and traditions of 
the seafaring folk who dwelt on the shores of the 
North Sea lictween Elbe and Seine. It relates the 
history of three generations of the kings of tlie 
Hegelings (Fiisians), and in the third part tells 
how Gudrun, the dangliter of Heltel, king of the 
Hegelings, was carrieit oil from her home by Hoch- 
mnt, son of the king of Normandy, how .she pi’e- 
ferred to work like the lowest mai'd&eiu'ant in the 
house of Hoehmut’s mother, and endure the greatest 
indignities, rather than break her troth pledged to 
Ileiwig, king of Zealand, and how finally slie was 
rescued by her brother and her betrothed. This 
poem, which 1ms been entitled the German Odyssey, 
as the Nihclmgenlicd is sometimes called the Ger- 
man Iliad, was written, or rather arranged and 
edited, by an nnlcnown poet in Austria, in all 
probability in the end of the 121h century. The 


abounds in many English rivers, especially in those 
that run over gravel, is a small flsli rarely exceed- 


hest edition.s are by Karl Bartsch (4th ed. 1880), 
llartin (1872), and Symons (1883); and the be.st 
trnn.slation.s into modern High German by ,Simrock 
(8tli ed. 1873) and AVeitbreclit (1884). 

Gnebres (from Turkish giaour; cf. Arab. 
lujir, ‘unbeliever’), the followers of the ancient 
Persian religion as reformed and consolidated by 
Zoroaster. The name Gnehres is supposed to have 
been first bestowed u])on this sect by their Arabic 
conqueroi-s in the 7th centmy; they are also known 
as Pausees (q.v.). See also PEn.si.-i, Zokoa.ster, 

Giiebwiller. See Gebweiler. 

Gliclrtorlsvild [Geldern, Gelderland), a pro- 
vince of tlie Netherlands, is situated between the 
Zuider Zee on the north-west and the Prussian 
dominions on the .south-east. It has an area of 
1957 Bq. m., and a pop. (1885) of 490,905, two- 
thirds Protestants. It is watered chiefly by the 
ileuse, the Yssel, the Rhine, and the ’Waal. The 
surface is undulating, and about Arnheim, the 
capital, andNimegnen are tlie mo.st picturesque dis- 
tricts in the Netherlands. The climate is healthy, 
and tlie soil, though very unequal, is on the whole 
good; the southern district, Betuwe (see Batavi), 
is one of the most fertile tracts in Europe. Agri- 
culture is prosecuted with groat success, Wheat, 
lye, buckwheat, tobacco, fee. are exten.sively 
grown. Among the manufactures, heet-sugar, 
spirits, bricks and tiles, paper, and cotton goods 
are the principal. The dnehy of Gueldres or 
Gnelderland was more extensive than the modem 
Dutch province, stretching southwards along the 
hleuse to beyond Venlo. It was originally in- 
habited by tlie Batavi and Sigarahri, and after 
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them by tlio Eraiilcs. In S70 it passed to Gev- 
uiany ; and in tlie end of the lltli centnvy became 
a teivifcoiial powoi, its ruler bearing the title of 
count. Tills was evohanged for the liigher title of 
dnke in 1383. These dynastic piincus niaiiitaiued 
tlieir independence for just one century longer; 
in M83 their duchy was taken posse.ssion of by 
Maximilian of Austria. Yet it was not until 
1313 that tlie iiou'or of the Duke of Gueldres was 
finally hiokeu and his land dellnitively incorporated 
with the Austrian Netherlands. On the revolt of 
the northern province.s of Holland the iiortlrei ii 
part of (luoldres threw in its lot (1579) uith them, 
wliilstthe southern part remained faithful to Kjiaiir. 
The latter was given rrp to Prussia in 1713. T>y 
the peace of 1814 Guoldre.s was finally divided be- 
tween Holland and Prussia. 

OllClflcr Ilo.se, a cultivated form of Viburmnn 
Opulus (soG ViJiUUNUJi), also iiopukrly naiiieil 
Snowball Tiee. The noiiiral or wild form of the 


Kg. 1. — The Cfneltlor Koso, 

guelder rose is a pretty plentiful native of Englattd 
and Ireland, hut is less froqueully to ho found in 
a wild state in iScotland. It is widely distrilmtcd 
in Eui'Oiio and llussian Asia, and evorr cxlends into 
the Arctic regions, Its llowcis appear in early 

.suiniuor in talher 
dense cymes, 2 or 

V meter; the outer 

I llowers ^ hecomo 

taining about an 
inolr in diameter, 
W ljut.haviugncithcr 

stamens nor pis- 
^'S.2; ,i|.g perfectly 

( 1 , (lowov ; b, fruit ot kituriium Oiiiuiwi. (jm-j-en. The inner 

iiowofH arc siimll, 
white, with two or three pistils on very .slimt 
style.s, and are followed by giobrilar, lilaci'vish-red 
henie.s. In tlie cultivated form tho flowers are 
all luonstvous and barren, like tho outer llorvevs 
of tlie cyme.s of tire wild form ; and erow'ded ns 
tliey are togetlicr in tho cyme, tire strrrctirre of 
whicli is not enlarged, the iirlloresoenco assmne.s 
the form of a coinirnet iiall, lionco tire name Snow- 
ball Tree. In cirltivation tlie plant attahrs the 
propoi'tiims of a .small tree, and llo'wer.s ino.st freely 
after it has acquired some age. When in flower in 
May and Juno it is one of the most ornamental of 
hardy trees, and is therefore planted largely in 
pleasuie-grounda and .shrubberies. The wild form 
IS reared from seed.s and cuttings, the monstrona 
form from cuttings nr layers only, 

Onclpll, ail inland port of entry in Ontario, 
capital of Wellington county, on the river Speed, 


43 miles W. by S, of Toronto by lail. It i.s the 
sent of the Ontario Agricultural College, and ha^ 
.several llour-iiiills, u'oollen-iiiills, and manufactoiies 
of sewing-iiiacliiiies, N'c., tho Speed supiJyinn' 
abundant inntivo-powei. Pop. (1880) 10,215 “ 

djielpllif Order, an order of Iciiightlinod for 
Hanovei, instituted bv Oeiiige IM, wlieii Prince 
llegciit, ill 1813. It is iioth a militaiy and ciiil 
ordei, and is uiiliiiiited in nuiiiher. Seo'OiiDiju.s, 

Ouelphs and Olubollinc.s, the names of two 
great paities, the conflict lictwcen nliich may 
he said almost to cqiilmiiiso tho liistiiry of Italy and 
Germany fi 0111 the 11th In the Mill centmy. The 
origin of those names was fonneily the subject of 
much spocnlatinn ! but histoiians are now agieed 
in liaciiig them lespcdivcly to the two families, 
Wclf ami Waihliiigcii, which in Iho 12tli ceiitiiiy 
were at the head of two rival paities in tlie Heiiiiah 
empire, and n hose fends came to he ideiitilied liis- 
toiucall.V uilh the re.spectii’C principles foi wliicli 
these paities eiinteinled. Wolf was tho peisonal 
name of a piohistovic foiindov of tho family still 
repieseiited in tlie niial (English) and ducal houses 
of llniiisuiek ; Waililiiigeii, a small town in Whr- 
tciiilieig, was a pn.ssessinii of the Hoii.so of Ilelieii- 
slanfcn. The assuiiipiion of the names as party 
names is trailitioiially iixed at the hiittle of Weins- 
hcig, ill iSwaliia, 114(1, hetwoeii (lie Hiiipeioi Conrad 
of llohenstanfcii (Duke of Eraiieonia) and Wclf, 
nnele of Henry the Lion, Ihikc of Kaxoiiy, when the 
leaders lalliod their followers liy the rosiieetive wai- 
eries, ‘Hie Waihliiigeii ! ’ ‘llie Welil’ It may 
ho mentioned tliat Miiltlicw Villaiii ingeniously 
givo.s as etymology of ( lliihelliiii, (liiidfi helli or 
yniihdori di India j/lic, ‘leadens in battles;’ of 
(Inclll, f/iicirdaton' ‘defeiidois of the faitli.’ 

As tlie chief theatre of tlie coiillicfc of these pai ties 
was Italy, the niiginal names look the Italian forms 
of Ghihalini and Ginifi. 'Phe former may, in gene- 
ral, ho (lesciihed ns the snijporlors of tlie imperinl 
authority in Ttalv, the hitter as tlie opiionoiiLs of 
the emperors. Tho opimsitaon to iniptuial authority 
in Italy arose from two ilislinet parlies, which, for 
tho must part, luado couiiium cattso with each other 
— from the clinroli, which asserted its own spiritual 
iiidciicndencc, and from the minor ]iiineipalities 
and free cities, whieli fongliL for their pvoviiiciid 
or ninuicijitd rights and lilierties. Eivu great ciises 
in the alrife of tlio (Jiielplt and Gliihelliiie parlies 
are comiiioiily noted by historiaiis ; under Ileniy 
W., in 103,5; under Henry the Proud of Bavaria 
and Saxony, in 11 ‘27 ; under Henry the Lion, in 
1146 ; under Erederiek Barharossa, in 1159 ; and in 
the pontificate of tlio great cliaiiiiiion of clinrclimnn- 
ship, Imioecnt HI, Tho cities of iiortliern Italy 
were divided between the two parties— Florence, 
Bologna, Milan, Piacenza, Modena, Ilavouiia, and 
others, ns a general rule, taking tho side of the 
Guclpiis; while Pisa, Lucca, and Arezzo tveie 
Ghihclliue. Several iiiiiiortant cities tinnsfovred 
their syiiipathie.s fioiii the one parly to tho other 
according to tho exigencies of doiiicstic politics. 
The gieat Italian foiiiilies, in like manner, took 
oppo.site sidc,s; but tlio policy of eaeli family fie- 
quently varied from one geiievatiou to another. In 
general, it may he said that tlie iiohles of the moie 
northern proi'incos of Italy inclined to tho Oliibel- 
liiic side, while those of tho central and sontliern 
provinces wove Unelph. By ilogvoes, liow'evev, 
especially after tho downifall of the prejnmderance 
of the Gorman emperorH in Italy, the contest ceased 
to ho a strife of prin(:i])les, and degenerated into a 
mere struggle of rival factions, wlio availed them- 
aelve.s of the prosHge of ancient iiamoR and tradi- 
tional or hereditary prejudices. Even in 1273 
Gregory X, could with truth reproach the Ikalians 
with their .sanguinary animosities for the sake of 
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what wore hut names, the nieanin" of which few 
of tlicm could muleistiiiid or exihaiu ; and, in the 
following centniy, in 1334, Benedict Xlf. practically 
dBallowed altogether the reality of the grounds of 
di\’ision between the pin lies, by piuscrilnng, unilei 
pain of the ceiismos of the church, the fnrtlier use 
of those once-stirring names, whicli had long been 
the rallying words of a pitiless warfare. From 
tlie 14th century we read little more of (hielphs or 
Ghihellines as actually e.xisting parties ; hut in the 
sense already explained the conflict of principles 
which they represent is found in every pei iod of 
political histoiy. Bee Bryce, The Holy Roman 
Empire (7th ed. 1SS4). 

The reigning family of Great Britain occupy the 
throne in i-irtue of the Act of Settlement of 1701, 
which made Sophia, daughter of Frederick, elector 
Palatine, and of Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of 
England, hcii'ess of the English crown. Sophia 
married Einest Augustus, Duke of Flanover, the 
fourth son of George, Duke of Brun.swick-Lunc- 
hurg, a direct de.scendaut of the piince of Guelph 
blood in whose favour Fredeiick II. created the 
duchy of Brunswick-Liinehurg in 1235. See H.tN- 
OVElf. 

Glicrcino, 'the squint-eyed,’ propeilj’' Gr.tJf- 
Fu v.\('i;s(jo B.VRninui, a painter of the Bolognese 
school, was horn 2d February 1.790, at Cento, not 
far from Bologna. His earliest htudiof, in painting 
were made in his native town j then from 1619 to 
162,3 he visiteil dill'ereut cities of Italy, particularly 
Rome and Venice, to impiove himself in his art. 
In 1642 he went to live at Ihdogna, where he became 
the head of a flourishing school of p.ainting, and 
there he died 22d Decemher 1666. Gueicino’seaily 
paintings show perceptible signs of L. Cai.acci’sand 
Caravaggio's influence. Later in life he softened 
the haishnesSi of his light and shade cmitiasts by 
more harmonious colouring in Guido Iteni’.s style. 
Pie left a very largo number of pictures. Ilis 
ma.sterpieoes are considered to he the fre.sco of 
‘Aurora,’ in the Villa Ludovisi; the ‘Death of 
Dido,’ in the Spada Palace ; and ‘ Saint Petronilla,’ 
in the Capitoline Gallery, all three at Rome. 

Guericke, PlEtNuicii Ernst P'erdin.vxd 
(1,303-7,3), a theologian belonging to the Old 
Lutheran school, was pinfes.sor at Halle, .and .author 
of a well-known Handhuch dor Kirehcnyoschiehte 
<1853 ; 9th ed. 1866-67): of a OhrislIicho'Si/mbolik 
(1839; 3d ed. 1861); .and of a Xe/iriuc/t Her Ckrist- 
licheii Arrliaoloyic (1847 ; 2d ed. 1889). 

Guericke, Otto von, a celebrated physicist, 
was born at Magdeburg, in Prussian Saxony, 20Ui 
November 1802. His personal history contains 
nothing of interest. As a natural philosopher he 
is chiefly known by his experiments regarding the 
nature and eft'eots of air, his discovery of the air- 
pump ( 1650 ), .and of the Magdeburg Hemispheres 
(q.v.). He made also some notable observations in 
electricity. He was for a time engineer in the 
Swedish auuy, ,and afterward.s Burgermeister of 
Magdeburg. He died at Hamliuig, 11th May 
1636. 

Gucl’illas, the name given to armed bands 
who, on occasion of foreign invasion or civil avar, 
carry on an irregular warfaie on their own acconnt. 
This class of fighters belong peculiarly to Spain, 
where from 1808 to 1814 they wore hy.steinatically 
organised ag.ainst the French, whose operations 
they lery seriously emharr.assed. The country itself 
also suflerod from them, hlany of them, particu- 
larly Mina’s hand, joined 'Wellington, and, after 
having undergone a ooirr.se of discipline, rendered 
signal service as regular troop.s. On the conclusion 
of peace large numbers were organised into robber- 
bands. In most of the civil wars of Spain .since 
1820 guerilla warfare, especially in the Basque pro- 


vinces, ha.s played a jironiinent part. Bee 
Beioaxiis. 

Gu drill, GEORfiES Maurice de, a young poet 
of exceptional genius, was hour at the "ch.Ue.au of 
Le C'ayla iir Languedoc, 4th August 1810, .and was 
educ.ated for the chmcli at a Toulouse .semin.ary 
and the College Stanislas, Palis, after which he 
entered the community gathered together by 
L.amennais at La Chesn.ayo in Biittany, hut 
followed his master in his cstiangemeut from Rome 
and lenounced his novitiate in Octoher 1833. He 
ne.xt went to P,aiis to try join n.alism, .and hee.ame 
a teacher at the College Stanislas, lint ni.arried a 
rich Cieolo l.ady in Novembei 1S3.S, .and entered 
on a new life of rest and happiness, uhich was 
cut shoit by his untimely death of consumption, 
19th July l.iisO. An article by George Band in the 
Revue des Dcujv Mondcs (Jlay 1.7, 1840) lii.st drew 
attention to his genius •. \\k Rcluniiw, including the 
Centaur (a kind of prose ]inem ), lettei s, and poems, 
were published in 1.360, eilited by G. B. Trebutien, 
with ,a critical notice by Saiute-Beuve, In the 
words of the lattei, ‘no Fionch jioet nr p.ainter has 
rendered so well the feeling for nature — the feeling 
not so much for det.ails as tor the ensendde .and the 
divine nniversality, the feeling for the origin of 
things and thesove'ioign principle of life.’ — E ugiIxie 
UB Guerin, Ins sister (180.7-48), had something of 
her brother's genius grafted upon a profound and 
mystic.al leligion, and devoteif her.self with more 
than sisteily devotion to his niemnvy. Her onn 
Journals were published in 1361 ; he'r Lettres, in 
1861. Both weie tianslated into Englisli, 

Bee Bointe-Ileiive, Vunserks du Luntli (vol. .\ii.) and 
Ronvcain Lnndis (vol. in.) ; JIarelle, Eiun'nie ct Maurice 
De CuCriii {'Boilm, 1809); Ilarrict I’air, J/. mid E. De 
PfuCrin, a jSIonoiji aph (1870); .ind Matthew Aniohl's 
Essniis in (^riUcwii (1811,7). 

Gucriu, Pierre N.VRCis.sn, B.viiox, Freneh 
painter, was horn at Paris, IStli Iday 1774. A 
pupil of RegnaiiU'.s, he lirot attracted notice by 
Ilis ‘Maiciis Be.xtu.s’ (1799), the (list of a seiie.s of 
classic subjects, slcilfiilly tieated, hut showing 
something of melodiamatio ell'eot. After a visit 
to Rome and Italy in 1802, he .settled hi Paris. 
From 1822 to 1820 he was director of the French 
xVcadeiiiy of Painting in Rome, and he died there 
on 6tli .inly 1833. Amongst his pupils tvere G6ri- 
caiilt, Delacroi.v, and Ary Boheif'er. 

Guernsey, the second in size of the Channel 
Islands (q.v.). It is about 30 miles in oirouiiifer- 
ence, and 28 sq. ni. in are.a. Pop (1861) 29,805; 

( 1881 ) .32,607, of whom more than half are females. 
The lowest part is to the north (L’Aiicresse), the 
liigliest to the south (Haut Nez) being 349 feet 
above sea-level. St Peter Port, the only town, 
has a good h.arbour, open at all tides ; there is 
a large public school, founded 1363, and named 
after (jneen Elizalieth ; a line church, dating from 
the I3tli century, which has been well re.stoied ; 
a lihraiy with museum and lectiiie-rooms due to 
the heneficeiice of Messrs Guille and AlEs ; and 
another at Candie House, founded by the late 
0. de B. Piiaiilx. There is also a good public 
market, a ladies’ college, qioor-hoiise, and Imiatio 
asylum. Guernsey consists eiitiiely of primitive 
rock covered with gi'.avel and a surface of sandy 
loam. The oliniate is equable and favourable to 
the growth of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Two- 
thiioLs of the Island are under cultii'ation, and great 
quantities of fruit and vegetables are exported to 
England, as is also a hard gray gr.anite nnich used 
in building. It is 127 miles from Land’s End, 109 
from Fahnoiitli, 113 from Southampton, 69 from 
Start Point. Steamers to England daily, Suiiday.s 
excepted. Taxation is light ; the annual revenue of 
the tiailiwick — -whioli inoliules Alderne}! and Bark 
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— is £30,000, deiired from liarbonr-dties, excise, 
market-dues, and sundry other sovuces. The island 
is divided into ten parislies, each administered hy 
a cloumine of twelve ratepayers. There i.s .a .soi)ar- 
ate lieutenant-governoi’ for Guernsey ajtpointed 
hy the crown, and the constitution is similar to 
tliat of Jersey (q.v.), hut nrore oligarchic. It is 
■said that tlieve are no moles or i'cptile.s in the 
island. 

Guerrazzi, Feanoe.sco Dosiknico, Italian 
patriot and hrilliaut 'writer, -was horn at Leghorn, 
12th August ISOJ, and, educated for the legal pro- 
fe.ssion, ■won a great reputation among his country- 
men hy his jioiitical Motions, wliich exercised an 
immense inllnence on cnntemiiorary Italian events 
hy their exalted stiain of p.itriotic onthnsiasm. 
Guerrazzi’s own words are, ‘ he wrote a hook when 
impotent to light a hattle.’ On the eve of the de- 
iimtohreach between thepeo|ilc and the Grand-duke 
of 'J'uscany ill 18-11), Gnerrazzi was induced to accept 
olllee in the ministry. On the Might of tlie Orand- 
dukc lie was proclaimed memlier of the provi.sional 
government, and subsequently dictator, llnring 
this crisis of tlie slate lie energetically refused his 
adhesion to ‘ the siihstitiitinn of repuhlicanisin for 
monarchy;’ and prc.servod the .stiict autonomy of 
Tuscany until the return of the gTand-iIiical rule. 
Tlien he was immediately .seized and imprisoned on 
the grounds of liaviiig neglected due measures of 
repression when the' revolution (irst gatlicrml 
strength during liis ministry. Ilis dofunco, entitled 
Apoli)(/i(c iklln rnta 1‘olitim lU F. D. (hicrraz;:i 
(18.17), is a masterpiece. After an imprisonmout of 
throe years, he was condemned for life to the 
galloy.s, hut was .subsequently porinittod to select 
Oor.sioa as the refnge of his perpetual hanishmout. 
Restored to liberty and action hy later events, 
Guorrazzi sal in the parliament ot Turin in 1802 
and 1803. Ho died 23d September 187.3. Hi.s chief 
works of fiction are La BaUaglia ill Bcnci'oifo, 
roinai'kahle for exquisite expro.ssion and heantiful 
politic imagery ( 1827, lifby times reprinted ) ; L’As- 
sedio di Firmsc, a inagniliceut historical novel, 
treating of the downfall of the republic of Florence 
( 1836, more than thirty times reprinted ) ; Isabella 
Omni (1844); Bcatvica Coni'i (18.14); L’Asiiio 
(1837). Tliero are works on Guerrazzi hy Cerona 
(187.3), Fellini (1873), and llosio (1877); and Car- 
duoci has edited his Letters (2 vols, Leghorn, 
1880-82). 

Guci'vc'ro, a southern state of Mexico, on the 
Pacilic, with an area of 22,803 .sq. m. It is ,a 
broken inoiintaiiious country, rich in minerals, 
fertile in the upland valleys, and enjoying a 
favourable climate except on the coast. Pop. 
(1888) 331,827. CapiUl, Chilpanciiigo (0000); 
cliief port, Acapulco (q.v.). 

Oucs«5lill, llliimi.VNl) ■nu, Constable of Fi-ance, 
was horn of an ancient family near Dinau in the 
district of Rennes, about either 1314 or 1320, From 
his boyhood upwards lie e.xcellod in all martial 
exorcises. In the contests between Charles de 
Plois and Jean de Montfort for the dukedom of 
Brittany lie took part with the former, especially 
distinguishing himself at Vaunos (1342). After 
King John had been taken jirisonor hy the Black 
Prince at tlio hattle of Poitiers in IS.OO, Du 
( Juesolin contended siicoessfully against tlio English, 
las valour and military slcill being o.spocially 
shown at Rennes (13.’)6) and Dinan (1357). Then, 
entering the service of the Danpliin, aftenvarcls 
Charles V,, he took Melun (13.39) and several 
other fortified towns, and freed the Seine from the 
English. On Charles’s acces,sioii to the throne in 
1364 Du Gueselin was created governor of Pont- 
oraon, and in May of the same ye.ar gained the hattle 
of Coeherel against Charles the Bad of Navarre. 


But on the 29tli September following he w.as de- 
feated and taken prisoner hy the English, muier Sir 
John Cliandos, at tlie hattle of Amvay, and only 
liberated on p.ayment of a ransom of 100,060 livres. 
Ho next supported Henry, Count of Trast.aiiiare' 
against Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, lint was 
defeated and taken prisoner hy the Black Prince 
near Najera (1367). Being again ransomed on 
payment of a largo sum, Du Gueselin renewed the 
contest, and in 1369 defeated anil caiitnied Pedro 
at Montiel, and jilaced the crown of Castile on tlie 
liead of Henry of Trnstamare. Iniuiedi.ately after- 
wards he was recalled hy Charles V. of France, iit 
that time hard pressed hy the English, and was 
raised to the dignity of Constable of France. In 
the year 1370 Dn Gueselin opened his campaigns 
against the Englisli, and in a few year,s the wliole 
of tlieiv possessions were in the liand.s of the 
Freneii, witli the exception of a few fortilied 
towns. lYIiilo assisting at the siege of Chftteau- 
nenf do Rauihm, in Ijunguedoc, Du Gueselin was 
t.akeii ill, and died .fiily 13, 1380. Bee Lives of him 
hy Guyavd do Bcrville (1767 ; new ed, 1882), 
Jamison (2 vols. Charleston, 1863), and Luce (2d 
eil. Paris, 1883). 

<i!HO.St, EmviN, a learned antiquary, hnni in 
1800, enterod Cains College, Cambridge, in 1820, 
was elevonili wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos 
of 1824, and was thereafter clcctuil to a fellowship. 
He vvas called to the bar, hut did not practise, anil 
early gave himself to autiquarian and literary 
studies. The only hook ho jinlilishod was his well- 
known H/sto'i/ of Jin tjlkh ii)//?/i'/(7;i.? ( 1838 ; 2d ed, 
revised hy Profeksor iSkeat, 1882)— a work of groat 
erudition, and written, moreover, before the era of 

S )od editions of old English iioptry had begun. 

is frequent pa\icvs on the early history of Roiuau 
and .Saxon England and the English were jn'inted 
in the Ai'chmoliHiiiml Jinirnal and the Transnetiona 
of the Archu'ol'ogioal liistitnto and other learned 
in.stitnli<)n,s, and earned the iiraises of soliolars so 
critical as Mr P’roeman. ’These were collected 
jiosthmnously, lilliiig tlie second volume of Onffines 
Caliicic {a Fmcintr.iit), and iitliev Cuntributions io 
the Ilisiury of Britain (2 vols. 1883). The lirst 
volume was devoted to the Colts and their ethno- 
logical and philological aliinitios; hut, truth to 
tell, this work, lahoriouH ns it Is, wns conceived in 
a pro-seientilic sjiirit, and its elaborate etymologies 
arc valnole.ss. In 18.')2 Guest succeeded Br 
Chapman as Master of Caius College, Cainhridge, 
and next year received the degree of LL.D. He 
hoenme F.R.S. in 1841, and was Vioe-cli.'uicollor 
ot the nniversity in 18.34, Ho resigned the ma.ster- 
ship hut a fev' weeks liefore his death, which took 
place on November 26, 1880. 

GnciIX, or ‘The Beggars,’ tlio naino assumed 
hy the confederated nobles and other malcontents 
wiio opposed the intmilnctiou of the Inmiisitimi 
into tho taiw Countries hy Philip II. of Spain. 
Forming' theniselvoa into an as.sociation, November 
1365, they prosontod, on fitli April following, a 
formal prote.st to tho regent, Margaret of Paniia. 
Their di.stinctivo party naino they adopted from 
an ahusivo epithet appilied to them on tliat occasion 
by one of Margaret’s eonrLior.s. The ‘ liogg.ars,’ 
who ronreaontcil tho national fooling of the country, 
inaintauied a long and vigorous contest against 
the de.spotic proceejiings of I’hilin and his adi'isers, 
but wore ultimately e()m]iellod to aucoumh to 
superior force. A hrancli of them, ‘the Beggars 
of tho Sea,’ under tho leadership of tho hold Count 
de la Marck, .seriously harassed the .Spauisli Meet, 
captured transports w'itli supplies for Alva’s army, 
seized several fortresses, and succoured besieged 
pilacos along the coast. Their capture of Briel in 
April ]r)72 was the heginning of the war which 
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tei'uunatei.1 in tlie independence of the Netherlands 
in IWS. See Holland. 

Giievarism. See Euphuism. 

Gtievi. See Antelope. 

GllS^licllttij PlBTEO, a celebrated musician and 
composer, was born at !Massa di Carrara in May 
1727. His first opera, composed at tlie age of 
twenty-eight, was greeted with entliu.siasm at 
Turin. He visited the oliief cities of Italy, every- 
wliere witli success. Aftei- a le.sidence of some 
months at Dresden and various other towns, Giig- 
lielmi passed over to London, where he remained 
live years. At the age of fifty he returned to 
Naples with tlie double pre.stige of great fame and 
wealth, and in 1793 Pope Piu.s VI. appointed him 
hlaestro di Cajypclla at St Peter’s. He died 19tli 
November 1S04. Among lii.s moat popular operas 
were LaDklone; Enca eLuvinia; I due Gondii; 
La Sena Innaniomta ; La Pastorclla Nobile; La 
Bella Pescatriee. 

Guiana, in its wide.st signification, is the region 
lying between the Orinoco and tlie Amazons in 
Soutli America, with the Atlantic on the east and 
no definitive honndarie.s on tlie west. It comsists of 
five divisions, known respectively as Venezuelan, 
British, Duteli, French, and Brazilian Guiana, the 
first named situated to the west of the next tliree, 
and the la.st named to the south of all four. But 
both Venezuelan and Brazilian Guiana being in- 
corporated in tho.se state.s, wo liave to de.seribe 
here only Britisli, Dutoli, and French Guiana. 

These three colonies abut upon the Atlantic, in 
tlie order named, lietween Venezuela on the north 
and Brazil on the south. Tlie iihysioal confoima- 
tioii is piaotioally the same in all three. Next the 
Atlantic is a fringe of allui'ial .soil, lying in many 
parts below the sea-lcvol, and generally inundated 
lu the rainy sea.sons, with mud-llat.s skirting the 
coast and sandl)ank.s jutting out into the ocean ; 
these last are generally held together by the roots 
of mangrove-trees, though not unfrecpiently they 
are of a shifting character, forming temporary 
islands and_ moving about under the impulse of 
wind and tide and river current. This alluvial 
none, varying in width from 10 to 40 miles, and 
consisting principally of blue argillaceous soil, of 
very great fertility, contains virtually the only 
cultivated territory in the three colonies. Beyond 
it the contour rises hy a seiies of short terraces or 
land waves up to an undulating .savannah region 
of moderate elevation (average ioO feet), wliich is 
formed geologically of the accumulated detritus 
brought down from the primitive mountain masses 
in the interior. The third and innermost division 
of colonial Guiana consists of tlie upland country, 
a plateau region ridged with mountain-chains 
(which rise in places to 3000 or 3500 feet), and 
everywliere covered with a dense primeval forest, 
exceptionally rich in magnificent timber-trees — ^lich 
not only in the quality of the timber, hut also in 
the variety of the .species. This division is as yet 
almost wholly unknown, save that the courses of 
most of the larger rivers liave been explored to 
their sources. 

Elvers . — The whole of Guiana is well provided 
with rivers. Most of them flow north or north- 
east to tlie Atlantic, and bring down with them 
vast quantities of .sedimentary' matter, which be- 
comes depo.sited as the alluvial mud of the coast. 
Tliese streams, although they' are of adiukable 
service for irrigation purposes, are of little use as 
waterway's for navigation, owing to the mudhanks 
which choke tlieir mouths, the sandbanks which 
obstruct their channels, and the numerous falls 
and cataracts hj' which tlieiv waters descend from 
the liighlniids and savannah plateaus to the low- 
lying coastal belt. Up to the line of the rapids 
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and falls, however, they ai-e navigable hy small 
vessels for distances varying from 10 to 150 miles. 
Several of them are connected together in their 
lower courses by cross-channels and artificial 
canals. Indeed, commuaicatiou in the colonies is 
principally effected hy water, not hy laud. 

Climate . — The climate, as beseems a region lying 
hetiveen 1° and 8” N. lat., is hot and moist, hut on 
the whole tolerably uniform. Geiieially speaking, 
the thermometer ranges from a maximum of 95° 
to a minimum of 70’ F. ; the average, liowever, 
deviates hut little from 80° to 84° F. The heat 
is tempered hy sea-breezes during greater part of 
the year. Tlie rainfall is lieavy ; the average for 
British and Diitcli Guiana is 75 to 100 inches 
annually, and iu Fieiicli Guiana it is still heavier, 
.sometimes reaching 140 inches in the ye.ar. The 
precipitation is, however, greatest in the interior; 
hence the great number of rivers fed from llie 
wooded mountain-slopes inland. Two rainy' and 
two dry seasons are distingnislied ; the former 
last as a rule from December to Fehniaiy and 
from April to August. Hurricanes are extremely 
rare. 

flora . — As would he expected from tlie nature 
of the country', vegetation is of extraordinary' lieh- 
ness and luxuriance. Many of the numerous timber- 
trees are valuable for sliipbiiililing, lion.'-e-bnildhig, 
loofing, cabinetmakiiig, &c. Several useful gums 
are yielded, and also balsams, wax, bark, fibre, oil, 
nuts, juices, medicinal prepaiations, &o., eaout- 
cliouo, bahvta gum, copaiba balsam, carapa-seed oil, 
saisaparilla, oliiclioiia, laurel oil, calabashes, silk 
cotton, toiiqua beans, arnotto, Broniclia flax, 
angelica, cotton, tobacco, &c. The best-known food- 
plants comprise the cassava, sweet potato, avrow- 
lool, cap.sicum or .Spaiiisli pejqier, tomato, guava, 
cherry, avogato, hread-fruit, melon, granadilla, 
banana, pine-apple, earth-nut, yam, rice, and 
maize. Besides these there is a (iiodigious 
quantity of creepers, ferns, tree-ferns, and flowers ; 
amongst these last must be s]iecially named the 
orcliids, which often form a eontimions carpet 
along the tojis of the forest trees, and the magni- 
iiceut Victoria regia lily. 

Fauna . — The most comspienons branch of the 
fauna is the bird.s, the most oharacteri.stic forms 
heiiig the stink-bird (a vultuie), eagle,?, owls, 
nightjars, humming-hirds, tlie bell-hird, several 
passerine sjiecies, orioles, a wren, toucans, jaca- 
mars, trogoiis, pull-birds, kingfislieis, anis, parrots, 
the cock of the wood, curassows, tiiiamous, 
trumpeters, the jaoana, the horned screamer, sand- 
pipers, the sun-bittem, lieroms, ducks, and divers. 
Mammals arc not so plentiful a.s the exteiisiv'e un- 
inhabited forests might perhaps .suggest. They 
are I'epresented hy' jagiiais, tiger cals, peccaries, 
tapira, deer, .sloths, armadillos, ant-eaters, agoutis, 
capj'baras, opDS,sums, raccoons, coatis, porcupines, 
.squirrels, monkey.?, martens, lisli-otters, and man- 
atees. Otlier forms of animal life are swarms of 
insects, including hutterilies, crickets, mosquitoes, 
sandflies, and jiggers ; turtles and tortoises, croco- 
diles, iguanas, fi'oga, snakes, inohuling the ana- 
conda and wiiip snakes ; several Siluroid flslie,s, 
the electric eel, rays, sharks, and the sawfish. 

Indians . — Tlie native Indians, who still for the 
must jiart lend a ‘ wild ’ life in the forest.s, con.stitiite 
several different tribes, and seem to belong to what 
ivere prohahly two distinct stocks, the indigenes 
and tlieir oiiginal conquerors, tlie Caribs. In 
many' parts of Guiana rude attempt.? at picture- 
writing exist on the rooks ami faces of the hills. 
Two varieties hav'e been discriminated — one deeply 
incised, the other merely scratched. Who the 
authors were is not known yvith certainty; they 
are generally believed to liave been the ancestors 
of the existing Indians, yvlio, however, have 
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preserved no traditions I’elating to the inscrip- 
tions. 

Eistory.~Th.a Inst Europeans to explore the 
coast of Guiana seem to have heon the Spaniards 
Alonzo de Ojeda in 1499 and Vicente Pinzon in 
loOO. (Several atteniiits were made hy adventurers 
of different European nation.s to found colonies in 
this region in the later part of the 18th and the 
early part of the 17th eenturieK. To this period 
belong Italeigliis and the other o.xpeditions rvliicli 
visited this piirt of South America lu search of the 
fahulous gold city El Dorado (ipv.) and the Lake 
of I’arima. Apart from semi-lmcoaneering expedi- 
tions and landings, the (irst snccessfnl colonisation 
of Guiana .suerus to ha\'e been made hy the Dutch, 
on the Esseqniho, shortly before 1G13. The 
Englisli got lirm footing at Surinam in 1G50, and 
the French on the Konron and Uyapock in 1G64. 
Two years later the English seized both l'’rencli 
and Dutch Guiana, but restored tliom in 1607, and 
at tlie .same time handed over Surinam to the 
Netherlands in exclianga for New Aumterdam— 
i.e. New York. The French, in 1674, renewed 
their atlemi)ta to settle at Cayenne, and with 
.success ; that part of Guiana has remained in their 
hands ever since. Except for two short periods 
(1781-83 and 1796-1802), the soLLIemenis on the 
Esscijiiilio, Demcrara, and Borhico and in Surinam 
were held by tlio Ilntoh down to 1803, when they 
were again taken possession of hy the English, 
who at the peace of 1814 restored tlie last named, 
hnt retained tlie lirst throe. Berbice was at llrsl. 
administered as a distinct oolnny, hut in 1831 it 
was incorporated with the rest of BrUish Guiana. 
During slave-holding times sugar-planting hrouglit 
some dogroe of pro.spoiity to these colouioa ; Init 
their producbivene.ss in ' this re.sncct was very 
sensibly erippled by the abolition or slavery, whicli 
deprived them of their supplio.s of the requisite 
Idml of labour for the plantations. Since that 
event oeltbe and aiitton have almost entirely ceased 
to ho grown; and the oultivation of hootroot for 
sugar caused a serious orisis in tluiana c.ano- 
plontiug. British ami Dutch (tuiaiia, liowevcr, 
still show signs of vitality ; tlie oano-sngar 
industry, if not reviving, is at least not retrograde, 
whil.st gold-mining is a decidedly progros.sivo in- 
dustry. Except for gold-mining,' which however 
remains stationary, French Guiana is in a hopo- 
les.sly deplorable ooudition, 

Biutimh Guiana, or Dumuiiaiia, with a coast- 
line of 820 miles, is separated from Dutch Guiana 
on the E. hy the river Corentyn ; on the S. and 
W., next Brazil and Venezuela respoetively, the 
boundaries have never boon delinitively determined. 
The British make tlie limits of the colony extend 
southward to the sources of the Essecjiiiho in the 
Aoarai Mountains (about 1° N. lat. and S9° W. 
long. ), and trend thence nearly due east to the 
head-waters of the Corentyn, whil.st the west 
boundary (going north) coincides with the Takutn 
and Cotinga as far as lloraiina ; thence it proceeds 
north-ea.st to tho Imataca range and onwards 
north to the month of tho Amaenro. The Vene- 
zuelans, horvever, claim all the region west of the 
Esseqnibo right up to the sources of this river. 
The area of British Guiana is approximately set 
down at 76,000 sq. in. The western part of tlie 
colony is divor.silied liy chains of the Pacaraima or 
Parima luountaiu-sys'tom, which stretch generally 
from west to east, as the Imataca range in tho 
north, tlio Meriimd or Pacaraima Mountains, ivhicli 
riso to 3000 feet between 4” and 5“ 30' N. lat., and 
to some 8000 or 9000 feet in the table-topped 
Koraima (q.v.), and tlio Aoarai Mountains, which 
form the southern boundary of the colony a.s -well 
as the -watershed between the Esseqnibo and the 
feeders of the Amazons. Between the two ranges 


last mentioned comes an eastward extension of the 
great Brazilian savannah region. 'J’lie more hu- 
portant riveiis arc tlio Corentyn, Berhice, Deinoiaia 
E-ssequibo (with its tributaries, tho Itapnnuni ami 
the Mnzuniiii, and the Cuymii, an affluent of this 
la.st), 'Waini, ami Carima, all llowing north into 
the Atlantic ; ami the Takutn, which, supple- 
mented hy tho Irong ami Cotinga, feeds tlie Pio 
Branco, a left-hand tributary of tlie Amazon, 

The loading indn.stry of tlio colony i.s the cultiva- 
tion of tho sugar-cane, V'ond-entting and coP(. 
niiiiing are the only otlier indii.stiies of °any 
moiuent. The exports embrace sugar (average 
for six years omliiig 1888, 128,308 hogsheads), rum 
(2,5.33,400 gallons), niohisses (1,818,300 galioms), 
tiiiilicr, shingles, charcoal, cocoa-nuts, batata (86,9-12 
111. ill 1887 ; 248,487 Ih. in 1888), and gums. The 
c.xport of gold increased from 250 oz. in 1884 to 6518 
oz. in 1886, and 14,570 in 1888. I'lie total value 
of the exports, which go principally to tlie United 
Kingdom (71 per cent, in ISSri ; 40 per cent, in 
1888), United .States (17 percent, in 1885; 38 per 
cent, in 1888), and West Indies, loll from 113,208,031 
in 1882 to 112,024,733 in 1888. The imports (luo.stly 
from tho United Kingdom ), which oon.sist cliielly 
of Hour, rice, dried lish, butter, pork, and beer, 
averaged .01,710,504 for the six years ending 1888, 
having fallen from 112,224,000 in 1883 to £1,586,055 
in 1888. 

In 1881 tho p()]uilation was 252, .535, and eim 
braced European, s, Greolcs, ncgrocK, coolies from 
India, Chinese, natives of Madeira and the Azores, 
and aboriginal Indians ; but of tliesc last only 
7656 are iucluded iu the census return. In 1888 the 
liopnlation u'as estimated at 278,477. Mo.st of the 
plantation work is done by immigrant coolies from 
Ilritisli India and by Chino.so. 

The oolony i.s divided into throe counties, Ber- 
hice, Domorara, and Es.scqniho. The ports are 
Georgetown (q.v.), the capital, ami New Amster- 
dam. Tho administration is in the hand.s of the 
governor, ainiointed hy the crown, and two legis- 
lative councils— the Court of Policy (10 niombcrs) 
ami the Comhined Court (10 memhors) — the latter 
having tho control of tlio ihiaucos. .Slavery was 
aholishod in the colony in 1834, though the importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa liad practically cea,sed 
twenty years before. The colony pos.scsHes one line 
of railway, from Georgetown to Mahaica (21 miles 
long), tclcgra\ihic commnnicatimi with Europe and 
the United Status, and a good s,y.stem of postage, 

I)UT(!ii Guiana, or Suiunam, with an area of 
46,058 sq. ni., and a coast-line of 240 miles, has fur 
its boundary on tho west tho river (.loruntyn, on the 
south tho Acarai Mountains and their eastern con- 
tinuation, tho Tunmc-IInmac Monulains, and on 
the east tho Maroui or Marotvijn, which separates 
it from French Guiana. It is, however, a matter 
of dispute between tho Frenoh and tho Dnieh whioli 
of tlio two upper hrauchea of this last river— the 
right-hand arm, tlio Awa or Lawa, or the left- 
hand arm, tho Taiianahnni — ^is the np])cr part of the 
main stream. 'I’ho Dutch claim that it is the 
forinor, tho French tho latter. 'The otlior rivers of 
the colony .are (lie .Suiinam, Siiramaoca, Coppe- 
naiue, and Nickcrie, all llowing into tho Atlantic. 
The greater part of the surface is covered with un- 
explored primeval forest, scarcoly moio than 210 
sq, ni, of tho entire area being cultivated. Sugar 
and cocoa are tho staple produotion.s. As iuBritisli 
Guian.a, cotton and coffee are not now cultivated, 
except a very small quantity of the latter. Cocoa, 
wbicli did .show an iiicreasiiig return, seems to be 
falling off again. The eUiof exports are sugar 
(average for three years ending 1888, 68,130 tons), 
molasses (01,069 gallons), ruin (48,000 gallons), 
cocoa ( 15,405 ton.s ), and gold (29,858 oz, ). Gold- 
mining has made rapid strides since 1875, the 
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expurfc IiJiviiiji inci-eased in value from £2079 in 1876 
to £90,461 in 1886, and £123,573 in 1888, though 
fully oue-fmu'th move is smuggled out of the 
colony. In tlie year 1887 new discoverie.s of gold 
were made in the district between the rivera Tajiana- 
honi and Awa, the region, some 8000 .sq. in. in 
e.xtent, which is in di.spnte between Holland and 
France. The total annual trade iu and out is 
valued at aliniit £716,000. Tradu i.s carried on 
priiiciiially with Holland, the United States, and 
Great Britain and her deiiend6noie.s. The capital 
of the colony is Paramaribo (q.v.). The popiihi- 
tion, which is very heterogeneous, in 1884 num- 
bered 52,978, of whom nearly ouc-half live at Para- 
maribo. In 1887 the total was given at 57,141. 
Beside.s the.se there were about 4000 I!ii.sh Negroe.s 
— i.e. negroes who e.scaped during slavery time.s 
and subsequently asserted their independence — 
and 1200 Indians. As in British Guiana, lahour 
is principally performed by cnolie.s from British 
India and by Ohine.se. The colony is divided into 
eiglit administrative districts and the town of 
Pararaaviho, and is under the charge of a governor, 
a.ssisted by an executive cnuneil. The members 
of the provincial estate.s, the legislative body, are 
elected by the people. Slavery wa,s abolished in 
186.3. 

French Guiana, or C.i.yenne. is separated from 
Dutch Guiana on the ivest by the Jlaroni, from 
Brazil on the south by the Tnmuc-Hiimac Monn- 
tain.s, and from the same country on the cast by 
the Oyapook, although the French claim all the 
coastal districts as far south as the .-Amazons. The 
treaty boundary is the ‘ river of Vicente Pinzon,’ 
the identity of which is the point in dispute j the 
French govermnent, however, in 1856 expressed 
itself as willing to reoognisB the Araguary as the 
treaty' stream. The north and north-east' sides of 
tlie colony are washed by the Atlantic. Taking the 
Oyapook as the provisionally accepted boundary, 
the area of the colony is about 31,000 sq. in., whilst 
the length of coast-line i.s about 240 miles; the 
area, as ollicially given, i.s 46,850 sq. m. The 
coast is not so uniformly low and regular a-s in 
British and Dntcli Guiana. Cayenne (q.v.), the 
capital of the colony, stands on a rooky promon- 
tory, and a little farther to the north-west lie the 
Safety Island, s (Ilea de Saint), behind which is the 
best roadstead in the colony. The undulating, 
heavily-tiinliered savannah region is cro.ssed by 
one or two ranges of granite hills, nowhere exceed- 
ing 2600 feet in hoiglit. The culminating ridge, 
the Tumnc-IIumao Mountains, only rises 1000 feet 
higher. The more important rivers, which all How 
into the Atlantic, are the Maroni, Maua, Sinna- 
mary, Kouron, Approuagne, and Oyapock. 

The commerce is almost nil, the only exports 
being cocoa and arnotto (roiicou), each to the ex- 
tent of about 750,000 lb. annually. A little coffee 
is grown. Gold is mined, however, and an average 
of 59,679 oz., valued at about £223,100, are ex- 
ported annually. Probably half as much again 
is smuggled out of the country. In 1883 the total 
exports, exclusive of gold, were valued at £17,135 
only, and the imports at £350,311 ; in 1887 the two 
together amounted to £535,580. The population ol 
the entire colony only amounted to 28,905 in 1886. 
The number of the inhabitants is slowly hut .surely 
diminishing ; the marriages of people of European 
blood show a reuiarkahle degree of sterility, and 
the infant mortality is great. The prevailing 
diseases of the swampy coast-lands are nialarim 
fei'er-, (ij'ssntei-y, anremia, and j’-ellow fever. From 
1853 to 1804 an attempt was made to found penal 
colonies in French Guiana, all of which prroved lUs- 
astrous, partly owing to the nnhealthiness of the 
climate, and partly to the harsh and ill-dcvfeed 
regulations in force for the management of the 


penitentiarie.s. The iiimiigrant criminals now come 
(since 1804) exchi.sively from Africa (Ai-ahs and 
negroes) and Asia (Amiamites), , Slavery was 
ahniislied in 1848. 

liibko£irapht/.—Ol British Gtiiiuia : Hartsinck, Beachvij- 
vini; van (iuiana (1770); 1!. H. Scliomhurgk, Descrip- 
tion of Britifh Cfuinna (1840), Eihui in Gidana, 
1S35-39 (1841), and papers in Wcor/. Journ. (1836^44); 
liichard Sohomburgk, Itcizen in Britisch-Gmana, IS 4 O -44 
(1843) ; Dalton, History of British Guiana (1855) ; C. B. 
Brown and J, G, S.awkins, Qcoloijicul Sump of Brit. Gu, 
(1875); Boddani-Whetliam, lioraima and Brit. Gu. 
(1879); Im Thurn, Aiiinnrf the Indians of Gu. (1883); 
Bronkhiirst, Brit. Gu. (1883) ; Netseher, Oeschkclenistan 
Essequebo, Denurarp, cn Berbkc (1888); Brit. Gu. 
Directory (1888), with bibliography (pp. 395-404); and 
the magazine I’imchri ( Georgetown, 1887-88). Of Dutch 
Guiana : Palgi'ave, Dutch Gu. (1870 ) ; and Kappler, 
Surinam (1887). Of FreiicU Guiana ; Crevaux, in iJuiZ. 
Soc. Geog. (1878); Nibaut, Gu. Fnmcaise (1882); Eam- 
baud. La France Coloniiilc (1880) ; Lanessaii, L'Expem- 
hion Ccionialc de la France (1886) ; Condreaw, in Bull, 
Soc. Geog. de VEst (18SG-S7) and Eev. de Gicg. (1888). 
See also Annals of Guiana (1888), by Eedwayand Vhitt; 
and Kaart ran Guiana, by AV. 1. Loth (Arasterdani, 
1889). 

(ilUaiia Bark, French, the bark of Port- 
landia hc-caiidra, also called Cautcria sjKciosa, a 
tree of tire natural order Cinclionacea!, with 
opposite ovate leai’cs, and corymbs of very large 
puiqile liowei’s, a native of Guiana. The bai'k 
rs esteemed a very powerful febrifuge, and the 
value of Warbunj’s Fever Drops is believed to 
depend mainly upon it. 

Guicciardini, Favncesco, an Italian states- 
man and bistorinn, W'a.s born of noble jiarentage at 
Florence in 1483. The comljinod studies of law 
and literature engrossed Iris attention at fir,tt ; and 
at the age of twenby-tliree he was elected professor 
of Law at Florence, where he also practised as an 
advocate. But his real held was diiiloniaoy and 
statesmanship, as understood at that time in Italy 
— the di|)lomacy and statesmanship of Mncoliia- 
velli. His apprentioesliip .served in Spain (1512- 
14), he hecanie papal ruler of Modena and Iteggio 
(from 1515) under Leo X. and Clement A’’!!., and 
afterwards of Parma (1521), the Ilomagna (1523), 
and Bologna (1531 ). Ketiring from the service of 
the pope in 1534, he was mainly instrumental iu 
securing tlie election of Cosmo de' Medici as duke 
of his native city, Florence. But, being dis- 
appointed in his ambitious design of acting as 
mayor of the palace to this young prinoe, Guicci- 
ardini withdreiv to Arcatri. and busied himself, till 
his death iu 1540, with the composition of a great 
work, Storia d' Italia, a dispassionate and coldly 
analytical bistoiy of Italy between 1494 and 1532. 
This work was edited by Eo.sini in 10 vol.s. ( Pisa. 
1819). In 1857-67 there appeared at Florence, in 
10 vols., tlie Opera Inedite of Guicciardini, contain- 
ing Bieordi Politiri, a series of aphorisms on pedi- 
tical philosophy; Beggimento di. Firenze, a discourse 
on the forms of government suited for an Italian 
state; and Storia Fiorentina. See Edinburgh 
Beview (1869); and Gioda, Guicciardini e le sue 
opera inedite (Milan, 1880). His Maxims were 
translated into English by N. H. Thomson in 1890. 

Gulcowar ( GaiJmmr or Guekwdr), the designa- 
tion of a powerful Maliratta prince, ruler of the 
state of Baroda (q.v.) in Gujarat. Pili'iji, who 
became Guioo war in 1721, by predatory exclusions 
gradually acquired authority over Gujarat; and 
his son Dainiiji ultimately throw off his allegiance 
to the Peisliwa. Malbar Eao, installed in 1871, 
was in 1873 accused of attempting to poison the 
British Eesident, tiied, and deposed. See Baeoda. 

Guidebooks, MBien in 1829 Mr John Murray 
began that .series of travels, personal observations, 
and private studies ivliieli issued in' 183S in his 
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Handbook for Holland, Belgium, and North Ger- 
many (the first work in English to which the name 
of ‘ Ilandhook ’ was applied ), there was in existence 
no ancli thing as a guidebook to Germany, Eiuncc, 
or Spain, other than such books as Howell's In- 
structions fur Forraina Traoell (1642) and its 
successors. The only works deserving the name of 
guidebook w'eve J. G. Ebel’.s Anleitimy for Swit- 
zerland ( Zurich, 1793 ; 8th ed. 1843 ) ; William 
Boyce’s Belgian Traveller (1815); and Mrs Mariaiie 
Starke’s DiVeef/oiw for Travellars in Italy (1820). 
Tn the long series of Ida guidehooks Murray hail 
tlic aasi.stanoe of many notable authQr.s — of Richard 
Ford for Spain, Sir Gardner Wilkinson for Egypt, 
Sir F. Palgravo for North Italy, Ur Porter for 
Palestine, i.'irc. Murray’s guidebook served as the 
foundation for the lir.st of Baedeker’s, the Ger- 
man guide to Holland and Belgium, and these in 
their turn insjiired those of Baildeley and other.s. 
Most of Baedeker’s numerous guidebooks are trans- 
lated into English, and arc as well knowoi as 
Murray’.s even to English travellers. Other w'ell- 
kuown Rorie.s of guidebooks are tho.se of Ajipleton 
and A. C. Black. For France, the mo.st accepted 
authorities are the guides of doanue ; for Italy 
the (German) guide of Gsell Fels is admirable; 
for Norway Tonaherg’s (in English) dc.serve.s to he 
mentioned. Coiintlo.ss guides have been wiitten 
for all jilacos of .special inture.st both in England 
and the Continent. An admirable aerie.s of short 
practical books intended tn embrace all the English 
counties is that of the Tourist Guidos published 
by Edward Stanford. 'I’he most illustrious writer 
who has written a gnidohook is Wordsworth, whose 
Onkla to the, Eiiglim Lahes, written for Wilkinson’s 
Select Views in iHlO, was printed separately in 1822. 

CiuUlos, in niilitary affairs, are usually persons 
drawn from the country in which an army is oper- 
ating, one or more being sent with every detach- 
ment of troops. A guide should ho intelligent, 
quick of eye, experienced in the topograi>hy of 
tlie country, and, above all, faithful. As, however, 
guides must on many occasions ho drawn from a 
ho.stilo i)oj)ulation, and have probably only a 
jieeuniary intere.st in serving rvoll, their com’luct 
IS always watched with the utmo.st jealousy, death 
being awarded as the puuishmeut for tlic least 
departure from trustworthiness, since treason or 
incumpetcnce might involve the most disastrous 
oou.senuonces to the whole expedition. In the 
French army a considerable corps of cavalry and 
infantry bear the name, but the name only, of 
‘guides.’ They wore first formed in 1744 as a 
small company of messeni'ors on active service. 
The nuinher was gradually uieroased until the time 
of Napoleon I., who formed them into a guard 
10,000 .strong. In the British Indian army the 
corps of guides of the Punjab Frontier Force (six 
troop.s of cavalry and eight com]ianieh of infantry) 
have acquired tlio name in a .similar manner. 

Gllidi, Caklo Ales.sandiio, an Italian lyric 
poet, was born at Paida in 1650, and died in 1712. 
lie was one of the founders of the academy called 
L’Aroadia. 

CtllidOi Guido Reni, a oelcbrated painter of 
the school of Bologna, was born near that city, 
at Oalvonzano, on 4th November 1576. lie 
studied under Calvaert, and at the age of about 
twenty entered the .school of the Caracci, of whicli 
he and Uomeuiohino were the most fanrous pupils, 
lie is also slated to have learned the processes of 
fre.sco from Ferrantini. liis earliest works, of 
whicli the ' Coronation of the Yirgiii,’ in the 
National Gallery, London, is an example, are 
marred by rather harsh and violent colouring ; hut 
coming under the inllueiice of Caravaggio, ho 
adopted many of the qualities of his art, and his 


following works are characterised by forcible if 
exaggerated chiaroscuro. Aliout 1596 he settled 
in Rome, V'here he worked for some twenty yeans 
adopting a graceful .style, of which the famous 
‘Aurora and the Hours,’ painted on the ceiling of 
the pavilion of tlic Rospigliusi Palace, is a typical 
example. Tliis is usually regarded as the nmslor- 
piece of the artist, hut some competent critics 
rank even higher tlie imlinislied ‘ Nativity,’ in the 
choir of San Martino at Naple.s. The portrait 
titled ‘Beatrice Cenci ’ (q.v.) in the Barheriiii 
Palace, Rome, is aserihed to Guido ou very doubt- 
ful authority. He now entered upon the tliiiff 
period of hi.s art, when lie painted tliiiily, witli 
great ease of exeeution and a cold silvery ilelicacy 
of colouring; Init grndnally his productions lost 
the vigour of his earlier time, when he had been 
more diiectly inspired by nature instead of by the 
study of Raphael and ol such examples of tlie 
antique as the Niolie groii]). The decline of his 
art is also attrilmtahlc to his extravagant habits 
and his passion for gambling, which obliged liini to 
paint under ])rcssuro for the dealcis, and to pindiice 
much hasty and ill-cou.sidorcd work. On aceomit 
of a quarrel with the Cardinal Spinola regarding 
an nltarpicce coiniiussiimeil for ,St Peter’s he left 
Rome and settled at Bologna, where he died ISlli 
August 1642. He U'as a iiiost iirolilic p.ainter, and 
ills works are to be found in all (he chief European 
galleries. jVt the hegiuning of the IDtli century 
they were very highly estoomod, hut now— in 
cmnmou with tlic works of other pn.st-Rapliaelite 
Italian masters— they are less highly valued than 
formerly. In addition to his jiaintiiigs Guido pro- 
duced some I’igorous and freely-touched etalungs, 
inolnding a portrait of Paul V. and several religions 
Hubjeebs after his own iiaiutiiigs and those of the 
Caracci. Ho had many jinpils both at Rome and 
Bologna. Of these the most eelohratod was Simone 
C'aiitarini, known as II Pesavese, who painted an 
oxcellont portrait of his master, now in the Bologna 
Gallery. 

Clliido Arctiiiiis, or Guy of Amozzo, so called 
from his hirthiilace, was horn about 1)1)0, heeanie a 
llenedictino monk, and was still alive in 1067. He 
exorcised much inlhionoo ou the promotion of musi- 
cal studies, and almost every disetu’cry made in 
music, for 160 years has liceii attiilnitcd to liim, 
including that of de.scant, counterijoint, and 
(absurdly enough) tlic spinet. It socius, however, 
that it was he who lirst adoptcil as names for the 
notes of the sealo the initial syllahles, set to 
regularly asoeuding tonus, of the lioinistichs of a 
hymn in honour of St .lolin the Baptist (vt, re, 
ini, I've.). Mr Roekstro liohls it certain that he 
invented the principle on whitdi the coiistniotion of 
the stave is based, and jirohahlo that he invented 
the hoxacliord, .soluii.sation, and the ‘ Hariiioiiic 
or Guidonian Hand,’ a nmenumic metliod of in- 
dicating the order of tho musical sounds on_ the 
lliiger-joints of the loft hand. The fame of Guido’s 
musical invention drew upon him tiiu attention of 
tho popo.s Benedict VIII. and Jolm XIX., who 
invited him to Rome. Guido left writings ox- 
jdanalory of his musical doctrines, e.specially the 
Mirroloffus and the Anlijihonnriuw, Bee mono- 
graphs by Angeloni (1811), KiesewcUor (1844), 
anil Falclii (1882); Roekstro in tlie appendix to 
Grove’s Dictionary (1889) ; and the articles MUSIC, 
fioUFIlKiOTO. 

<Klli<*nilC, one of tlie old French jirovinces, com- 
prehending the present deiiartments of Gironde, 
Lot, Uordogne, Aveyron, witli jiortions of Tarn- 
et-Garonne and Lot-ot-Garonno. It formed with 
Gascony (q.v.) what was originally the country 
of Aquitama (q.v.), of which name Guienne is a 
corniption. 
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GlllgllOS, JoSKi’H VE, horn at Poutoise, 19tli 
October 1721, ae([iiirecl a great reputation ai an 
orientalist, and, cliielly on account of his thorough 
knowledge of Chinese, was apnointed interpreter 
of oriental languages in the llibliotheque dii lloi. 
He died in Paris, 19th March 1800. His great 
work, L’Histoire Ociiirale da Huns, Turcs, lUoffols, 
ef aatrcs Tartaras occidentaux (1756-58), is a rare 
exani]ile of industry and research. — His son, 
CHpaiTlEN-LouiS-JoSEPH (1759-1845), was also a 
very distinguished oriental scholar, and published 
a Chine.se Dictionary (1813). 

Cuilandillcl, a genus of shrubs of the natural 
order Leguininosie, sub-order Ctesalpineie. G. 
londuc and G. boiiducdla are the best-known spe- 
cie.s. Both are natives of the Avarin parts of the 
East Indies, Arabia, Africa, and South America. 
Egyptian mothers string the .seeds of both anecie.s 
and 1 lang them round the necks of their children, | 
to guard them from evil influences and sorcery. 
The latter species is also called Nicker Tree and 
Snudl Bonduc. Being about the size and shape of 
luarhle.s, the .seeds are often used as such by boys. 
The shell is remarkable for it.s llinty hardness. 
The kernel is very bitter. Ground to powder and 
mixed with black pepper, it i.s administered in 
India in ague ; mixed also with castor-oil it is 
applied externally in hydrocele. The roots in 
Amboyna are considered to he a good tonic. The 
seeds are often thrown ashore on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, and are sometimes called 
Mulucca Beans. 

Guildfordi the county town of Suiiey, lies in 
a bleak of the ch.alk ridge of the North Downs, 
on the navigable M'ey, 30 miles SW. of London. 
In Cobhett’s phrase a ‘ happy-louking ’ place, it 
wears an air of order and cleanliness, ami mainly 
consists of one street, running up the steep east 
side of the river, which here is crossed by an old 
five-arch bridge. Us house.s are still rich in quaint 
gal lies, projecting fronts, and long latticed windows. 
The square Norman keep of its royal castle (circa 
1150) IS 70 feet high with walls 10 feet thick; on 
St Catharino’.s Hill is a ruined chapel (1313); 
Trinity Ho.spital, founded in 1619 by Archhif.liop 
Abbot (q.v.) for twelve brethren and eight sisters, 
is a picturesipia led-briok pile ; and other buildings 
are the churches of St Niollob^s, St Jlary, and the 
Holy Trinity, the guildh.all (1687), county hall 
(1862), county hospital (1868), and grammar-school 
(1509-50). A railway junction of some imjiortance, 
Guildford now is chiefly famous for its grain 
market, the ‘ Surrey wheats ’ being celebrated. 
Erom Edward I.’s leign till 1867 it returned two 
membeis to parliament, then till 1885 one. Since 
1874 it has been the seat of a bishopric sttllbagan 
to WincUe.ster. Pop. ( 1861 ) 6740 ; ( 1881 ) 10,858. 
Bequeathed in 901 by Alfred the Great to his 
nephew Ethelwald, Guildford in 1038 was the 
scene of the decimation by King Hauild’s men of 
the Norman followers of Alfred the Atheling — a 
crime that led up to the Norman oonque.st of Eng- 
land. The Dauphin Louis took the castle in 1216 ; 
and in 1686 Monmouth was temporarily confined in 
Trinity Hospital. 

Guildhall, a building in London, the iilaoe of 
assembly of several courts, and the scene of the 
civic banquets of the city corjioration, was originally 
built in 1411, but almost wholly destroyed by the 
great fire of 1666. It was rebuilt in 1789 in its 
modern form. See London. 

Guilds were as.sooiations which grew up and 
flourished chiefly among the oommerciaf and 
indu.strial olasmes daring the middle ages. The 
word is derived from A.S, ffild (Dutch gtiid, Ger. 
gildc) 'a payment;’ the idea of payment may 
therefore he assumed to he the prominent original 


feature of tiie a-ssociation. The letter it in tlie 
English spelling of the word, it may he added. Is 
superfluous, gild being the correct form. The full 
meaning of the word was unfolded only in the 
course of the history of tlie institution. 

It is one of the many dehateahle point.s connected 
with the guilds, whether and how far tlie medieval 
institution was jireceded and iulluenoed by .similar 
societies in Greek and Homan times. In tlie 
cranoi and tliiasoi of the Greeks, and still more in 
tlie collegia opificum of the Romans, many writeis 
find a resenililaiice to tlie guilds. 'Ihe whole 
matter is obscure, the historical evidence being 
scanty and doubtful. As the ancient economy 
rested on slavery, and guilds were the voluntaiy 
organisation of the industrial classes, such associa- 
tions could not have lieen very widely diffused in 
the ancient world, if tliey existed at all. The 
probability is that the trade corporations of tlie 
later Roman period, fchoiigli very different from tlie 
guilds, may have affected the early development 
of the latter. But the real origin of the guilds 
iiimst he soiiglit in the needs and circumstances of 
the time when they ilourislied. 

The guilds known to history were an organisa- 
tion of tlie commercial and industrial classes, 
determined by the economic, social, and political 
conditions prevalent during the middle age.s. The 
most inipoitant of the,se conditions were the growth 
of freedom in the towns as opposed to the slavery 
of older times and the still e.\isting .serfdom of 
the country, the pievalence of a small industry 
operating for the most part in strictly defined local 
limits, and the absence of strong central govern- 
ments. They were free local associations of tlie 
industrial classes for the promotion of their common 
' interests at a time when central governments did 
not exist or were too weak to perfoim all tlie 
functions of government as now recognised. 

As the cities, and the free life associated with 
them, arose hut slowly in the Teiitouio settlements 
after the wreck of the Roman empire, the guilds 
had at fiist a very gradual growth. The linst 
mention of an institution so called occurs in 
England in tlie law.s of Ina (7tli century) and 
Alfred. Wo hear of it first on the Continent in the 
time of Uharleniagne in 779. By the middle of the 
9th century guilds were widely tlifi'used thronghout 
the Frankisli empire. In the 11th century they 
began extensively to flourish in the countries 
settled by the Teutonic peoples ; and they were 
powerful also in Ercaiice and Italy, where the 
Teutonic influence had been only partially felt. 
In the 14tli and loth centuries the institution 
reached its culminating point. 

Guilds were an historical institution varying 
with the times and with the needs and aims of 
their members; and it would therefore he mis- 
leading to attach too delinite a meaning to the 
word. In some of them doubtless the distinctive 
features were periodic festivals defrayed by the 
contributions of tho members. These were the 
social guilds. As during the middle ages the 
distinction between religious and secular was not 
so strongly marked as now, all the guilds had more 
or less of a religious cast. Many of them, how- 
ever, had a distinctly and exclusively religious 
puraose, and are therefore specially called religious 
guilds. But the earliest great example of the 
liistorio guild was the pilda mercaioria or gild 
merchant. In the evolution of town life during the 
middle ages the oommercial class was the first to 
assert itself. It does not fall udthin the scope of 
this article to explain the conditions under which 
the medieval towns arose; and we need hardly 
state that as the towns gi'ew, the necessity for 
intercom se among themselves and with the sur- 
rounding country regions was soon felt. Within 
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the towns tlie .Kh'.meo of eivilisation hronghl 
with it a niultitiiile of crafts, the workmen in 
wliicli oigaiiiscd Ihoniselves into tlia croft ffuihh. 
In many cases tlie guild organisation was identical 
with or grew into the government of the towns. 
IJiit 11 .S the niercliant guiUhs weie liist in the Held, 
and inoieovcr as tlie gioat nievcliantH wcie fre- 
quently also the local hindliohleis, the merchant 
guilds claimed and for a long time maintained 
a privileged position. Henee liorce and hitter 
stiuggle.s between the merchant and craft gnihls, 
which after continuing for many generations ended 
on the whole in favour of the latter torvards the 
end of the llth ceirtury. 

From what lias lieen .Sorid it will he evident thal 
the giiikhs Iiad a far wider scope than the liade.s- 
iinioii.s of the pre.sent time. Thu ili.stini'tiim hctwooii 
labour and capital did not then e.sist ; tire guilds 
were an oigamsatioii of the wliole industrial olas.s, 
and they were associated with the hiisinees of local 
and civic self goverinncirt in the widest .sense of the 
word. Theyiv'ere mo.st powerful on the C'oiitinont, 
especially in the towii.s of Flandci.s and soiitli 
Clermaiiy, rvliere tiro civic life was stiongi'st and 
the ceniral gui'ernmont ]iai-tioiilarly weak; there 
the guild Htuigglos, e.siieeially the .struggle of the 
craft against the meiehant guild, s, were tonght nut 
mast vigorously. In ICugland, where after the 
Noiniau Gon(|uo.st tliuic iiad been a comnaralively 
strong central jiow'or, the guilds found le-ss wcope 
for indopuirdont activity in that way.^ 

Thu inner orgaiiisatiou of the guilds rested on 
the arrangement of tlie workers into master, joitr- 
noyman, and apprentice. The right In tlie iirilo- 
poiidciit exereiHo of a trade dopoiided on being 
member of a guild, and guild niembei.sliip cari'icd 
witli it the jirivilegcH of citizenship. On the one 
hand, the guild Iriwl its own )iarticitlar hiuircli of 
indiihtvy reserved to it and a local market for its 
inodtice sooiired ; on tire other hand, the guild had 
to HUB that its iiremhurH pos.scssed the due ( 2 tialilica- 
tions, moral and tuelinieal, and I hat tiro rvork tiu'y 
tnrnod out was of fair and roasonalile quality. In 
other word, s the inteic.sts of i^irodneeis and eonsiimeiH 
were supposed to he lecmiciled on eipritalile teims. 
Thosu objects could be attained, and tlie guild 
organisation generally could he uiaintaiuud only by 
a systenr of rogulatieiiH, which were often very 
minute, and yet were not sulliciuut to prevent 
cojitiimal disputes hutwoen tliu varioii.s crafts. On 
tire whole the guild organiHatuni was host adaiiled 
to a stable emulitron ot iiidu.stry and of society. 

The canso.s of the decline and fall of guilds have 
not yet been llioronghly iiivo.stigated, but the niaiii 
reason may be found in the fact that they hwiiine 
stagnant and did not adapt tlromsolves to the 
conditioiiH of modern progre.ss, A.s they had gi'orvn 
ii]i and llonriNhcd under niedioval eoiiditions, so 
they began to decay under the new inlluouees whioli 
overthrew the mei'lioval .sysloni. ITiider tho cen- 
tralised goveriimeiits which rose on tho j’liinH of 
fendalisiii, and during the groat wars wagerl by 
them in the lOtU and 17th ceiitnries, the free civic 
life of Flanders and (loimaiiy was crushed out. In 
Fiigland the central power repruseiiied l>y Henry 
yilJ. gav'c a severe Idow to the giiiUls by coiid.seat- 
iiig their pi'oimity on the jilea that it wiw* riscd for 
jniiqio.sos of siipeistition ; only the London oovpora- 
tioii.s redeotiied their funds liy qiaying a line of 
£18,700. TTio iiiorcantilo systenr was best adapted 
to .such governnientH, and the guild organisation Itad 
to conform to the now syateiii. Strong govrsninieirtH 
like France and Prus.sia regulated the guild organ- 
isation in the interest of tiro central power aa tlieir 
iiiidorstood, there.snlii being to deprive the meniber.s 
of free uiitiative and to make their eonstitiition 
iiiore rigid than over. Above all, it was tire great 
industry of more recent tiniea ■which iinally broke 


up and wiiieiseded the guild industry. Tliis inav 
be best illustrated liy the early lii.story'of the .steaiii- 
errgine, whieii was at once the originating carr.se 
and the embodiment of tlic industrial i'ev"iUrtioti 
that made gtirhls a thing of the past, because 
of the opposition of the ti-ade-gnilils of fllasnow 
Jarrres AVatt could puisne his expeiimerits 'orrh' 
vr'ithirr the limits ol Llio nniveisity Iheie. The 
skill, energy, and enter pi iso wliicli inoduced the 
first cilectivu steam -engirre rrnder Watt's initiative 
were found at Ijiiriiingliaiii, a town rvheie trade 
coi-noialiori.s did not exist. T'heso facts luc tyiiical 
of tire rvliolc iiiov cnierrt. Guild lostiictions, whether 
imposed liy themsedves or by sLiorig corrtral arrthov- 
ity, rrmre trot coirsistcnt rvitlr the rruw' imlnstiy, for 
w’lricli freodoirr was a piiiiie irocc’ssily. This rvaa at 
lerrgth recognised in the legislaticm of the rrrost 
advanced eorrntiics of Fnroiie. After a iiaitiallv 
,sneee.ssfal atlcm]it_ liy 'i'nrgot in l7T(i, trade coi- 
fioialions weie ertlricly aliolishcd in Fiance at the 
revohrliim of 1781). All special iiuliistrial piivileves 
eiijoyod by guilds or coiporiitioiis in Kiiglaml wcie 
lenioved liy tho mniiicipal Uel'oiiii Act of 18, K. The 
North Gel man Industrial Code of I8(>0 had thesanie 
elfoel in Geriiiany. 'J'liii.s tho guild organisation, 
which dniiiig the middle ages realised the ideals of 
freedom, piogrcss, and c(|iiity in such ineasiire as 
wa.s atiainahio by the men of that lime, had hcconie 
op|)Osed to tlie wider claims of ficedom, progress, 
and equity as now uiidci stood, and had to lie swept 
away. 

Tlie name of guild has reoeiilly hcoii relived in 
coniioclion with associations foi r'ai ions social pm- 
pones, Hclf iiiqnovBinenl, i.'v.i*. Those wo need not 
.say are cntiicJy diirorcnt from the old guilds, to 
wl’iich this niuiio were belter restricted. Tire co- 
oiierative .society is the only institution e.vi.sLing in 
the western world Ural really coircspoiids to tlie 
liistoiie guild. T'ho London livery conijianies still 
eoiitiiine, Imt llii'y have lo.st the Huhstanlial char- 
aeleiistion ol the oiganisalions of which they arc a 
auivirai and relic, iiccent invcstigalion, however, 
has shown that gnild.s have long nourished very 
extensively in Ghiiiii. T'he eiistcs of Imlia hi many 
lespects iieiforni the .saute functions, iiidu,strial and 
social, II.S the iiiodieval guild. 

See the mtiolos C'o-oi>i!a.vTioN, 'J'liAnnH-uNlOK.s, City, 
COirroll.VllON, nAKSliATU' LliAf.UU, &B The wbolo aiib- 
joot of guilds hirt not yet heoii HulIlBionlly iiivostigatLil, 
anil ill .some iiiqiortaiil c.ise.s the mnteiial.'i foi siioli investi- 
gation no longer exist. Jlost of tlui doennientB lohit- 
mg to iliu guilds of I'niia, for o.xaiiqile, wero doatroyoil 
during tho ruvolutioiuuy poiiod of 178!), fcjeo L. Bren- 
Uoio, Oil i/ie IlmUirti and Ihvdoioiliul c) Gdds, first pub- 
lislicd as inofuoo to JCiiilhsh (titds by Lnoy 'J'ouhnin 
.Sinilh (1870), and apiioarmg later aa introdiiotion to 
the hiiiiio writer’s ArtiUifrijUdui dcr (1871); 

Oohoiiowski, Ji'nultind’s Wirtkni’liufiliche 'jiiiiwicKLlnwj mi 
Ansi/iiinje dm MilUliilter» (1870); Ur C. Gross, The 
(hid Mcrclomt ; n Uonirihution lo Jiniilisli Municipal 
Histoi'ji (‘i vols. IS'JO); artiolo ‘ fltwerlie,’ by G. Sclioii- 
litig, in Helioiihurg’a Itmidimik of 1‘olitu'td liconomp (‘Id 
od. 1880); li. liam, Mtrclimit and Graft Guilds of Ahr- 
decii (1887) ; and 'Walfuid, Odds; l/nir Vrii/in and Con- 
stitution {2d od. 1880). For tho earlier poiind of ifnghsli 
guilds, 'W. J. Aaliloy’s Inlroduction to Jini/liah JScoiiomie 
Mistory and Thoory (1888) may )jo imrtionlar'ly iccoin- 
iitundotl. 

<«1li1lciuill, AMALifoJ! ViCTOK, a popular writer 
oi\ Kcieiice, was horn in Haf)iie-et-Loiie, Gth July 
182(1, and liecaiiiB a piofos.sor of Mathomatic.s at 
I'aris, Of Ms nniiiGroiis illii.slialed works many 
have been Iraiislaleil into English, iirclndiiig Z'/ie 
Heavens (18(i(i), The Sini (18(19), The IVurU of 
Gurnets (1876), and ThoForcc'i of Nature, (1872) and 
Application uf Phi/sicul Forces ( 1877 ), the last two 
liy Mrs Norman Lockyer. Both iu Fraiioe and 
England Uuilleniiii’s rvorks have gone tlirongh 
many editioius. 
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Guillemot ( Uria), a genuh of diving birds of 
the Auk family (Alcidm), reiji-eseuted by eight 
species in the arctic and noith temperate zones. 
The bill is mudoiately long, straight, and featheied 
to the uostiils; the feet are tlnee-toed, the hind- 
toe being absent, and 
they are conijdetely 
■webbed. The wing.s 
and tail are short, 
and the legs are 
])laced very far hack, 
so that the bird .stands 
ci-ect. Its walk is 
awkward, and its 
flight heavy tirorrgh 
■well siratairred ; hut 
it dives with great 
agility, rrsiirg its half- 
opened ■wings to aid 
its progress. The 
guillerrrotb breed irr 
largceolonieson rocky 
clitt's, bnildins rro 
nests, but layirtg 
Coniinon Guillernot ( Uria troile). their eggs on the bare 
rock, artd the male 
&hare.s with the female the labotrr of hatching 
and I'earing the young. Their food consists of 
eru.staoearr.s and snrall ltshe.s. The Coiirtrrorr or, 
as it is often called. Foolish Guilleirrot ( U. 
troth)., is very abundant otr the British coasts. 
In .Huimner the head, neck, aird upnor prrrts of the 
body are of a dark browrr, the under traits white, 
the hill, leg', and feet black ; irr winter the rreck 
and some parts of the head are wlrito or mottled 
brown nrrd white. The rirale measures about IS 
inches in length ; the foirrale is coloured like the 
male, hut is slightly sirraller. yiro lay.s only one 
egg, 3 iirehe.s in lettglh, wlriolr she hatches by' hold- 
ing it hetrveen her Jegs as she sits erect facittg the 
dill', The eggs arc pear-shaped, and vary in colortr 
from palegreetr to a cleeir reddish-hrown. It seems, 
however, as if one bird laid the same colour of egg 
in sttccessive seasons. Tire Ringed Unilleirrot is 
sonretiine.s considered ns a distinct species ( U. 
ringvia), but as it dill'ers frirm the eoirrrtron guille- 
mot only in havirrg riturrd tire eyes a ring of w'hite 
corrlitrtrod backwards as a fine litre, and as it is 
never found e.seept where tire latter also occurs, 
irrost ornitlnrhrgists trow agree irr regarding it as a 
variety. The Black Uirillemot {U. gri/lle) — sottte- 
times placed irr a separate germs ( (Jepitlrtrs ) — is 
found in Caithtress and otr the west eirast of Scot- 
land, and is fairly abrrridairt br the Hebrides, 
Orkney, and Shetlaird. It is sttrallci than the 
precediirg specie.s, its length heiirg only 14 inches, 
and it diil'et.s from it in laying two egg.s. Its 
suirrmer plumage is sooty-black, with the e-xception 
of white patches on the wing-coverts ; and irr winter 
the head and hack have white markings, and the 
rrtrder parts are nearly white. In Atrrerdca U. 
grylle breeds as far sorrth as the Bay of Furrdy ; U. 
troile is occasionally found on the coasts of New 
York. Where grrilleirrots coirvregate in vast 
rrurnhcr.s, as at Flamborongh Ilead, scaling the 
clilfs irr search of their eggs is a regular profession, 
and one ■which requires irrrrch skill and courage. 
The egg's are occasionally used as food, as is also, 
irrdeed, the coai'.se llosh of the bird itself; birt tlrej' 
are chiefly valued for their nlburnerr, of which it 
is said large qunrrtities are used in clarifying wirre 
and in the piepaiatioir of patent leather. See 
How'ard Sanuders, Manual of British Birds. 

Gnillim, John, heraldic wniter, born in Here- 
fordshire, about 1565, ■was most of his life an official 
of the College of Arms in London. In 1010 he 
published The Display of Heraldry, the materials 
for which, how’ever, were supplied by John Bark- 




harrr (c. 1572-1642), chaplain to the Aichhishop 
of Canterbrrry. Gnillim died 7th jMay 1621. 

Guillotine, the instrument of decapitation 
introduced dnting the French Eevolntion by the 
Convention, arrd named after its supposed iirventur, 
Joseph Igriace Grrilhitin, a phjsiciair (horn 1738 — 
died in his bed, not, as often .said, by his own irrstrn- 
rrrerrt, 1814), wlto, bower er, rvas only the person ■who 
lir.st proposed its adoption. It rvas erected and 
first employed to execute a hiidirvaytrinn on the 
Place de Grbve, Paris, 25tlr April 1792. It is com- 
posed of two rrpright post.s, grooved on the inside, 
and connected at the top by a cross-beam, In 
these grooves a sharp iron blade, having its edge 
cut ohliqrrely, descends by its orvn rveiglit orr the 
neck of the victim, rvho is hound to a board 
laid belorv. The 
invention of 
rnaclrirres of this 
kind is user ihed 
to the Persian.s. 

In Italy, from the 
13th centur-y, it 
rvas the privilege 
of the nobles to be 
prrt to death by a 
riraclrine of tins 
kind, rvbiclr rvas 
called iiuiimaiti. 

An irrstrirment le- 
s e trr b 1 1 ri g the 
guillotine was 
likervisc cmploved 
durirtg the irritldle 
ages irr German;, , 
rvirere it has been 
reintr oil need since 
1853, and at a 
later date in 
France arrd Hol- 
land. Diriirrg the 

IGth and 17tlr centiuies a machine called the 
Maiden, which dillered but slightly fiotrr the 
grrillotirre, rvas enrployed irr Scotland for the 
purpose of decapitation ; antong its victims were 
one of Rizzio’s rnrrrcler-eis (1566), the Regent 
Motlorr (1581), arrd the Marquis (1061) arrd 
tire Earl of Argyll (1685). Jlorton is corrr- 
rttonly, brrt falsely, sard to bar e introduced it, 
taking the idea from the sirrtilar engine at 
Halifax (q.v.), rvhich was irr use till 1650. See J. 
W. Choker, History of the Guillotine (1853); 
L’Ahhe Bloerne, Notice sur la Guillotine (1865); 
C'lrereau, Gitillolin et la Guillotine (1871); and 
Dtrhois, IKchorehes historiques ct physiologiques sur 
la Guillotine (1881).— The iranre of girrllotrne is 
also given to a porverftrl nrachine used by hook- 
hirrilets for cutting pniref and cioirping the edges 
of hooks, the blade having an oblique rrrotion. 

Guilty. See Oeiminal L.vw. 

GuiinaVilC.S, an ancient arrd picturesque rvalleil 
town of Portugal, on the Ave, 12 miles SE. of 
Braga. Hei’e re the 14th-centnry Oliveti-a Chtrich, 
arrd there are Irvo noted hot sulphur-springs in the 
vicirrity. Pop. about 8200. 

Giliucfl, the iranre of a large section of the west 
coast of Aii’iea, which first came into general use 
in the 15th century. AHliongh the name is used 
with a different extensinii by different writers, it 
ia pretty generally agreed that the stretch of coast- 
lands .so designated extends from the month of the 
Senegal, in about 14° N, lat., to Capo Negro, in 
16° S. lat. By conventional usage it ia further 
divided into two parks, Upper and Lower Guinea, 
the dividing line being taken variously as the 
equator, the Gaboon, the Ogoway. The states 
and political territories comprised within this long 


Guillotiiio. 
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.stretch of coast-line, ooiiiiiiencing from the north, 
are as follows ; the h'rencli colony of Senegal, the 
English soUlements on the Gambia, tlie Portngiiese 
territory of Brssho or Uissajos, the coastal fringe 
hefor'e Firta-Jalloii, Sierra Leoire (British), the 
free rrogi o rojnrhlic of Liberia, the Ivory_ airtl Gold 
Coasts (shaieil between Frarroe and Biitairr), the 
Slave Coast (belonging to Germany, Britain, aird 
Dahomey), the Niger delta (falling within the 
British .sphere of coirrntoi'cial iirteiesl), and the 
Cnmerooirs (German) in Upper Guinea; and_ iit 
Lower Grriitea, the Spanish .settlenrents otr f'oiiacr) 
Bay, the French colony of the Gaboon, the Gotrgo 
Free State, and the Portuguese territories of Atrr- 
briz, Angola, and Benguola. Tlio coast-liire is 
throughout tolei'ably utriforiu, and everywhere flat, 
with nrruieroua shallow lagoons separiibed from the 
ocean by narrow suits of sand, lying i>aifrllcl to 
the coast. Proceodrng inlaird, the eouirtry rises to 
the central plateau of tire coirtirrent by a series itf 
br(rad terraoe-like steps, down wliioh the longer 
rivers are generally precipitated in catar'acts atrrl 
raphls. The Genoese claim to have been tiro first 
Europeatr navrgatois to reach (m 12fll) the coasts 
of Guinea. They were, however, Ihst vcguliu-ly 
visited by merchant ndventnror.s from Itouerr arrd 
Dieppe fronr 136t onwanls, but not eolonised rurtil 
the end of the 15Lh century, wheir the Portrignesc, 
rrnder the enterprising Prince Henry Lire Navigator, 
sent out (1481) the Ih.sl coloiiie.s to this part of tire 
world. See the separate artiole.s on the priitcipal 
divisiorrs of Guinea— Gold Coast, &o. 

Crliiiica, a gohl coin ounont in Gi'cat Britain 
from UiOi down to 1817, when it was .supoi'seded by 
the Sovereign (cp v.). It derived its name from the 
fact that the gold from which the Ihst specinroir.s 
were ooiirod was hronght from the Guiitca coast 
in West Africa. Its value varied oon.sklorahly at 
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(liirorcirt periods, hut was latterly fixed at twerrty- 
oirc shillings. It is still erratornary in Great Britarrr 
to estimate professional fees, Ironorariaof all kiirds, 
compliuroirtary suh.soriptions, prices of pictirre.s, 
race-horse, s, &c. iir gurireas. In ‘ .spade gitirreaa ’ 
the reverse hears a spado-shaped shield with the 
royal arms. 

Guinea, Gulf of, a portion of the Atlantic 
Ocean, forming tlie huge angle of the West African 
coast, stretches from Cape 'Pahnas, in T 44' W. 
long., to Cape Lopez, about 1° S. lat. At its uoith- 
oast extremity is the delta of the Niger, between 
the Bight of Bonin on the north-west and the Bight 
of Biafra on the south-east. Along its east .side 
are the islands of Fernando Po, I’rince, and iSt 
Thomas. 

Guinea Corn, a name sometimes given to 
Dnri'a (q.v.) ; sometimes te another cereal graas, 
Peiiicillaria spicata or Pennisetum tijphoklemn , very 
extensively cultivated in central Africa, and to 
soine extent also in India, where it is called Dajrcc. 
It is of the tribe Panicere, and may he regarded as 
one of the niilleis. It is a grass with a spike-like 
cylindrical panicle. 

.Guinea FoavI [JSfumida], a genus of African 
birds in the Pheasant family (Phasianidre). The 


plumage is dark gray, with round spots of white 
generally larger on the back' and under suiface' 
Borne .specie.s are adorned on the head uith a 
helmet or homy ca.sque, nhile others have flesliv 
wattles on tlie checks and a tuft or lop-knot on the 
crown. The genus is lepreseuted by nine species 
in the Ethiopian legion— east to Madagascar, south 
to Natal. The he.st known is the Coiumon Guinea 
Fowl or Pintado {JSf. mclengris), also popularly 


Counuon Uumoa Fowl {Sfitmidii mdcagrU). 

known a,s ‘Conic-hack,’ from ils cry, with naked 
head, hard callnus cas(|ue, and slato-oulinired plum- 
age, overywhoro speckled with round white spots of 
various sizes. It i.s common in Guinea and south- 
wards to the Capo of Good Hope. It is found also 
in more northern pails of Africa, and was known 
to the ancient Homans, by wliom it was called 
Me/emjris and Gallina Isutnidica, and highly 
prized. In their wild state the birds occur in 
Hooks, sometimes of lifty to sixty, and aio extremely 
shy and dillicult to approach. They utter a 
frequent, harsh, and qnernhms ciy. 'They are not 
.so polygamous as many of the gallinaceous hiuls, 
and even in domestication show a leiidcni'y to nair. 
The guinea fowl is now eoniiimn in the poiiltiy- 
yards of most parts of Europe, although it is more 
adapted to waiiii tliau to cold climates, and in 
.raiiiaiea ha.s been completely naturalised, so as to 
he destructive to crops and to ho sliot like other 
game. In Britain the young are rather trouble- 
Boino to rear, hut both hiuls and egg.s ooinmaml 
high prices in the iiiiukut. The eggs are small, 
and have a thick, strong shell, hut are par- 
ticularly esteemed. The llesh is somewhat like a 
plioasaiit's, hut rallior dry. Gniiioa fowls, however, 
are. trouhlesonie in a poultry-yard, from the clis- 
posilion of the males to attack' and tyrannise over 
other poultry. 

Gniiicii Grass (Paninmi maximum), a gra,ss 
of the same gonns with Millet (q.v.), a native of 
Guinea and Boncgal, lint iiitrodneed at an early 
period to the West Indies, wlicro it is o.'ctensively 
cultivated, and by the ahunclance and excellciice 
of its forage forms moat iniportanl pasture. 
Other apeoica of the same genus are among the 
most iiaefnl pasture and fiirugo grasses of tropical 
eountriea. 

Guinea Pepper, a name wliioli has heeii 
varunraly applied to the .seeds or dried fruit of 
several very dill'erent plants, agreeing in their 
peppery character, and in heiirg the prodrree of the 
west of Africa. 'The name MalagucUa (Malagheta, 
Mcleguetta, &c. ) Pepper i.s generally to ho regarded 
as equivalent with Grrinoa Popper, and is at present 
a freqiront designation of Grains of Paradise ( q.v.) ; 
but the capsules or dry henie.s of Capsicum fruits- 
cens (see Capsicum) are commonly but erroneously 
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sold by druggists under the name Guinea Pepper ; 
whilst the names Guinea Pei)i)er, Malaguetta 
Pepper, and Ethiopian Pepper liave been applied 
to tlie diied fruit of CnLeba Olitsii (seeCuBEBS), 
and to the seeds of Hnhzdia { or Xijlojna ) ^thiopka, 
a shrub of the natural order Anouaeere. Up to the 
close of the 18th century Guinea Pepper continued 
in request, when the peppers of the East drove it 
from the market. 

Guiliesi-pig, or Cavy (Cavia), a genua of small 
South Anieiieari rodents, widely represented in 
Britain by tire familiar domesticated -species. The 
getrrrs, eorrrprisirrg nitre .species, is typical of the 
fatttily Caviidrv (included rn the porcrrpiite-like sec- 
tion of Roderrts), and is neatly related to the largest 
rireirtber of tire order — the Caiiybara or Hydro- 
churrus. The girinea-pig.s have short linrbs, the 
fore-feet bearing four toes, the hind-feet only three ; 
the fore-feot are trot webbed ; the rtpper lip is trot 
cleft, the cat.s are short and rortnded, and the tails 
are wanting. Tire Corrrrrron Grrirrea-ptg or Cavy 
{C. cofirryn)— whose name Grrirrea i.s believed to 
be a corruption of Grriatra — was irttrodueed into 
Europe from South Artrerica hr the Ifith century. 
Its srrpposed wild original, the PLCstles.s Cavy (O'. 
apcrca), abounds on the liattk-s of the La Plata, 
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and is found in Bolivia atrd Brazil. Its colour is 
dark brown otr tire back atrd yellowislr-gray under- 
neath. It lives irr small troops near the borders of 
forests, whence it emerges at du.sk and on gloomy 
days in search of food. It is timid and stupid, and 
falls an easy prey to carnivores and .sei'pents. The 
cotrrnron guinea-pig resetrrbles it closely in tteatly 
all points except colour, which is very variable, a.s 
in other dorrresticated animals. The gtiitrea-pig 
multiplies with great rapidity, atrd may begin to 
bear yotrrrg wlretr two months old, producing otte 
to forrr at a birth, five or .six tlirrea a year. The 
other specie.s occur frorrr the .Strait of Magellarr to 
Brazil, and one i-s found in Peru. Althoirgh now 
e.xclrrsrvely Sorrth American, fossil forrrts are said 
to have Been found in the Miocerte deposits of 
Switzerland and France. Some species of Cavia 
are shot for food, but no such rrse is made of the 
dorrre.stieated form. 

Gllilica-worin, known also as Filaria Medi- 
neiisis, or F. Dnwuncidus, is a parasitic animal 
that seeirrs to have been knowm from the earliest 
tirrres. Plutarch qrrotes a passage from a still 
earlier author whroh seerrrs clearly to refer to 
this worrrr. But orrr krrowledge of its natural 
history is still very dofieiont, and we are at preserrt 
only acq_uarnted with the female. The body of this 
arritrral is slender, cylindrical, and sorrrewhat com- 
pressed, and is of the thickness of pack-thread, 
except at the posterior extrerrrity, where it is some- 
what attenuated. It is opaque, of a milk-white 
colorrr; on each side there is a longitudinal line; 
arrd when exaririned liy the rtricroscope it is .seen to 
be rrrar-ked with rrntrrer'ons tran.sverse strire. The 
anterior extrerrrity is obtuse and the mouth circu- 
lar and beset with four acute spines. The length 
of the worm varies from loss than half a foot to 


On examining an adult spectnteti, 
JIalgargne in Parrs in 18o4, Rohrrr 



Young Klaria jMedhreusis 
(nragrrifiod) : 

A, milniilual coiled up, ns 
seen HI the body of its 
piiicut ; B, tlic same iiii- 
euileil 111 n diop of w.iter i 
ff, the head ; o, the coin* 
iiieiLcemeut of the tail and 
the an lib. 


three yards, 
extracted by 
forrtrd no trace of intestine, 
or of arry organ e.xcept a 
very thin sheath ( a rrtenrs 
or oviduct), which was 
filled with yorrng animals 
rolled up irr coils, with the 
tail occasionally project- 
ing orrtwanls (see A irr tire 
figure). Irr these yotrrrg 
atritttals we can trace the 
conrse of the inte.stirtal 
canal, which apparently 
hecotites subseqirerrtly ob- 
literated by the excessive 
developmerrt of the getter a- 
tive organs and the eggs. 

This worrrr is indigenous 
only in certairr hot coun- 
tries, and its geographical 
distribution is regulated by 
laws into which we have 
rro insight, save that heat 
and rrroistrrre are rrecessary 
for its prndrrction. Attrong 
places as e-speoially rroto- 
tiotts for its occtrrrence are 
Senegal, Gaboon, the hank.s 
of the G.anges, Burtrhay, 
the petrittsttla of Iirdra, 

Persia, Avahra Petrara, the 
south coast of the Bed 
Sea, the region rournl the 
Caspian Sea, Upper Eg;i(pt, 

Abyssinia, certairr districts 
of Ntthia, the .swain]iy legiotts of the White Nile, 
and Gtriirea. Tt 1ms heetr introdtreed into certain 
pards of America by negro shires, The disorder 
occasroneil by these worrrrs frequeirtly becomes an 
epidenrio in years of heavy rairt, atrd especially hr 
ntar-shy distnets. It appears also to be coirrreoted 
with the season, berttg especially prevalerrt in the 
East Indies during the rainy seasotr, arrd in Upper 
Egypt shortly after the regular inrrmiatron of the 
Nile. 

Tire mode of production of this parasite in the 
huiiiaii body is not know'll with certainty. The 
prohahility is that the young animals while still 
very minute penetrate the skin, althoiigli by what 
iiiechantsm they can elFect their lodgnient tve 
do not know'. Having gained an entrance into 
lire body, the guinea-ivoi-m takes a cori.siderahle 
time to develop. This period varies from tw’o 
nioriths to a year or even two years. The presence 
of the woviti often produces no annoyance for a 
considerable time after it has been detected ; at 
other limes it gives rise to emaciation, and possibly 
even death from exhaustion. As a general rule 
the vesicle.s caused by the inllaiiiiiiatioii excited 
by the presence of the w'oim open spoiitaiieoiisly 
irr a few day.s, and two or three inches of the 
anterior end of the animal come forth. This end 
is gently prilled, and coiled round a little roll of 
linen or a siriall stick, and this is fastened over the 
W'ound w'ith atickiiig-plaster and a compress. The 
extraction is lopeated tw’ioe a day by rotating the 
siihstaiicc round wliioh the worm is twisted, and 
the operation is often not cmiipleted in less than 
tw'o, three, or more months. Eioui the most 
ancient times the tearing of the worm liaa been 
regarded as a very dangerous accident. It un- 
doubtedly gives rise to violent swelling, fever, 
sleeples-sness ; and shortening and deformities of 
the legs, lingering fistula, niortilication, and death 
(sometimes even sudden death) must be reckoned 
among-st the notable coii.seqiiences of hrealdng 
the worm. See Qnain’s Dictionai'n of Madtcim; 
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Linn. Trans. (1803); aEo the wiitiugs of Owen, 
Cobbold, and Bastian. 

Guiliegate, a village of Htiinault, Belgimn. 
wlieie the Fieneli weiu twice defeated. ( 1 ) On ITtli 
August 1479 tliey ^vel■o beaten by Maximilian I. of 
Austria : (2) on IGtli August 151.S liy Heniy VIII. 
and the Emperor Maximilian. TliE battle was called 
the Battle of the Spurs — the Erench knights having 
made more use of their spnr,s than of their swords. 

Giiiiicvcre. See Aetiiuk. 

Gui]lg'aiui)< a town ill the Eiench depart- 
ment of (Jotes-du-Nord, on the Trieux, 74 niile.s E. 
of Brest, was formerly the capital of the duchy of 
Penthievre. It has a college, a thread-factory, 
and .some pottery-woiks. The name gave ri.se to 
the word Win (//lom. (q.v.). Pop. 8744. 

GllillllCH,S, Sir Bbnj.v.min Lee, Bart., bom 1st 
November 1708, was a member of the great brow- 
ing linn ill Dublin established by Arthur (juinues.s 
in 1759. The busiue.ss, the large.st of the kind in 
the world, was made a limited liability comjiany in 
1S8G, with a capital of £0,000,000, eiu)ih)ys nearly 
3000 persons, and its premise.s cover 42 acres. 
Sir Arthur icstoreil the cathedral of iSt Patrick 
in Duhliu at bis own cost (.11140,000) .and under 
his own per.simal .suporiiiteiKleiice. Ilo was M. P. 
for Dublin from 1805 to IHljS, and in 1867 was 
created a baronet. lie died Itith May 1808. — His 
third son. Sru EinVAliu CECtb (lLrilINl!s.s, born 
lOtli Noveiiihor 1847, and orcated a baronot in 
1885, jilaced in the hands of respousihlc trustees in 
188!) the .sum of .11250,000, to he spent in providing 
sanitary dwellings fur workmen at a low rent, 
£200,000 to be given to London and the rest to 
Duhliu. The income derii'ed from the use of the 
eapital sum is to be dovoteil to the same purpmso. 

Gnipuzcoa, the smallest hut the most densely 
jieopled of the liasiiue provinces on the Bay of 
Biscay. Tlio mountains are wooded, the climate 
good, minerals are largely produced, and there is a 
good deal of luauufacturiug imbustiy — soa)), pianos, 
cariiagcs, carpets, iron, paper. The eapital is Ban 
Sehastiaii. Area, 728 sq. m. ; pop. (1887) 181,8,50. 
For the people, .see B.tsciUiiS. 

Glli.sboi'Ollg'll, a market-town of the North 
Hilling' of Yoikshire, 9 miles by rail E,SE. of 
bfiildlesborough, lies at tlie foot of the Uleveland 
Hills, in the midst of tlie iron-mining district. The 
earlio.st alum-works in England were established 
here about the year 1600. Hero too are the ro- 
iuain.s of a priory built in 1119 by llobort do Brus, 
and at the tiiiio of the lleforuuiLiun one of the 
wealthiest monastic iii.stitulious iu the kingdom. 
Pop. (1851) 2002; (1881) 6616. 

GllLscard, Kouert, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the twelve .sons of Tailored de 
lianteville, was horn near Coutaiiees in Normandy 
about 1015. Eollowing iu the wake of his elder 
brothers, he won great renown iu south Italy as a 
soldier, and after tlie death of William and Hum- 
phrey w.as proclaimed Count of Apulia. Guiscard 
next captured Ueggio and Coseiiza (1060), and 
thus couipiored Calabria, iu the possession of which 
ho was conllrmod by Pope Nicholas 11. Eohert 
now became the jiiipe’s ehaiiipioii, and along ■with 
ilia younger brother lioger waged incessant war 
against Greeks and Snraccii.s in south Italy and 
Bicily, both of which gradually fell under their 
anus, the latter being, however, given to Roger as 
count. The closing years of Robert’s life were 
occupied in lighting against Alexius CiimneniLs, 
who had deposed Michael VII. from the throne of 
Coiistaiitiiiople, Robert being drawn into the 
nuarrol from the fact tliat he liad married his 
daughter to Michael’s heir. Having sent his son 
Boliemond (q.v. ) to reduce Corfu, he himself gained 


a brilliant victory' over Alexins at Durazzo (1081) 
captured that city ( 1082 ), and then marched 
tluough Epirus towards Constantinople, when he 
receii'ed iiifonuation that the Eiiijieror Henrv IV. 
had made an inroad into Italy. He immediatelv 
hastened hack, compelled Henry' to retreat, and 
liberated tlie pope, who was be.sieged in the castle 
of St Angelo (1084). Then, having returned to 
Epirus, he defeated the Greeks in several eimane- 
iiients, took jiossession of some islands in the 
Archipelago, and was on the point of advancing a 
.second time to Coustantino]de, when he died .sud- 
denly in Cephahmia, 17th July 1085. Bee woiks on 
the Noi'iuaiis iu Europe liv "A. H. Johnson ( 1877) 
and T. W. Barlow (1880). 

Guise, a town of the French deiiartiueut of 
Aisne, on the Oise, 25 miles by rail ENE. of St 
Quentin. Within the town arc the ruins of a 
castle, from wliich the famous Dukes of Guise 
derived their title. Guise is now a jilace of ooiisider- 
ahlo industrial activity', with woollen and cotton 
mamifactures, and a large foundry (800 hands) 
for miiiuifacturing cooking and heating stoves. 
The iionwoi'ks are conducted on a iirolit-sharing- 
scheme; and the workmen are piovuled with 
dwelliiig'.s on the a.ssociated plan. This Ii'aniilistire, 
of which the lirst iiortion was erected by' the initi- 
ator of the experiment, M. Godin, iu 1859-60, has 
cost about £80,009, ;ind provides accommodation 
for 2000 pcrsou.s. Within the Iniildiiigs are a cafe, 
theatre, uur.sery', schools, covered ulaygi minds, a 
co-operative store, and a lihi'ary and readiiig-rooin. 
Hop. (1872) 5651; (1886) 7665. 

GnistS the name of a branch of the ducal family 
of Lorraine, wliich it derives from the town of 
Guise, in the department of Aisne. 

OLAtnii! OF Lorrai'ne, Ih'st Duke of Gni.se, was 
the liftii .son of Rend 11., Duke of Lorraine, ,aiul 
was born at the cbhteau of Condii, October 20, 
1490. Attaching him, self to Francis ]., he fought 
with distiucUon at Maviguano in 151.5 ; but after 
tliat campaign remained at homo to defend b'lance 
against the English and Gormiuis (1522-23). Dm- 
iiig- the captivity of J’'rancis I., after Baida, Claude 
of Guise suppiessed the jieasant revolt in Lunaine 
(1.527), for wliich Francis, after his return home, 
created him Duke of Guise. In hi.s later years he 
held liimHolf aloof from public life ; ho died 12Uii 
April 1550. 

His daughter Mary', usually' syiokon of in history' 
as Mary' of Lorraine, was horn Noveinhcr 22, 1515, 
and iu 1538 hecaiiie the wife of Janies V. of Scot- 
land. By hi.s death ill 1542, she was left a widow 
with one child, Mary, (Jueen of Scots, Under the 
regency of Arran which followed, war broke out be- 
tween England and Sootliind, partly on account of 
the claims which Henry VIII. made with regard to. 
the infant Mary'.s marriage, and partly on religious 
grounds. MaiV of Lorraine during those years 
acted with iiiucli wisdom ami inoderalioii ; hut 
after her own aecc.s.sion to Lho regency iu 1654, .she 
allowed the Guises too much to inllnoiicc her policy, 
the result being that the Protestant noliles ooiii- 
binod against lier in 1559. This rebellion, which 
she w'as assisted by Frencb troo)).s to repress, con- 
tinued almo.st to tlie time of her death, wliicli took 
place in Edinburgh Castle, 10th June 1660. But 
before her death she was reconciled to her nobles. 

FiiANais, .second Duke of Guise, son of the 
lirst duke, was horn at Bar, Fehrnary 17, 1519, and 
became one of the greatest generals of France. At 
the siege of Boulogne ( 1545 ) ho gained tlio nick- 
name of Balafro from a severe wound in liis face. 
Seven y'pam later he held Metz gloriously against 
Charles Y, of Germany, and thus prevented an in- 
vasion of France. Ilo added to his reputation at 
Renti (1654), lighting again.st the troops of Charle.s 
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X., ami ill 1056 took command of tlie expedi- 
tion against Naples. Recalled thence in the 
following yeav to defend the northern frontier 
against the English, lie took Calais (1558) and 
otlicr to^^’ns, and hronglit ahont tlie treaty of 
C'atean Cii,mbi'c.si.s (155!)). He and his hi'other 
Ciiarle.s, the carilinal (1525-74), pi'uhahly the most 
capahle man of tlie Guises, who afterwards played 
a ])i'ominent part at the Conncil of Trent, tlien 
managed to possess themselves of all real power 
during the reign of the weak King Erancia 11. 
I’littiiig themselve.s at the liead of the Homan 
Catholic opposition to the lieforniation, they re- 
pressed Protestantism with a strong arm. In the 
■war between Huguenots and Catholic.s Onise and 
jMontmorency won a victory at llreux (1502), and 
the former was besieging Oilean.y when he was 
assassinated by a Huguenot nobleman, on 18th 
Fehuiary 1563. He had a taste for literature, and 
his inomoir.s, written by himself, have much historic 
intere.st. See his Life by Brisset ( 1840) and Cauvin 
(1885). 

Heniiy I., third Duke of Gui.se, son of I'k-ancis, 
was hum December 31, 1550. Pilled by the murder 
of his father with hitter hatred of the Protestants, 
he fought fiercely against them, at Jarnac (March 
1500) and Dloneontuur (October 1569), and in the 
same year forced Coligny to raise the siege of 
Poitieis. He was one of the contrivers of the 
massacre of Bt Bartholomew, August 24, 1572, in 
which he iier.sonally made sure that Coligny should 
he .slain ; and suhsequently he put hini.self at the 
head of the Catholic League. He had, however, a 
greater ambition, that of succeeding to the throne 
of Franco, for in respect of real power he was 
already the emial, or rather suiieiior, of the feeble 
King Henry 111., who.se oomnmnda he set at nought 
and whom he ,so deeply humiliated tliat the king 
procured his as.saHsiiialiou, on 23d Decemhor 1588, 
at Blois. This duke earned tho niekname of 
Le Balafru ( ‘ of the scar ’ ) in an eucounter with 
German mercenaries of Condo at Dormans (1575). 
.See his Life by Rdnanhl (1879). 

Heniiy II., fifth Duke (jf Guise, tho grandson 
of Henry I., was born at Blois, April 4, 1614. Ho 
was destined for the church, and at the age of 
fifteen hecame Archbishop of Itheims, but, in 1040, 
on the death of his elder brother, he succeeded to 
the dukedom. Having joined the league against 
liichelicu, he was condoiuneil by the parliament of 
Paris to capital punishment, but found refuge in 
Flaiiilers. lie put liiinself at the head of Masa- 
niello’.s revolt in Naples, as the repre.seutativc of 
UieAiijou family, but was taken prisoner by the 
Spanish forces (1647) and carried to bladrid, where 
he remained IB'e years. After another fruitless 
attempt to win Naples ( 1654), he settled at Paris 
and lived the life of a courtier, dying in June 1064 
without descendants. His Mdimivas (2 vols. Paris, 
1009) were written partly by Count Raymond of 
Flodena and partly by his secretary, St You. Tlie 
direct line of the house hecame e.xtiiict on the 
death of Francois Joseph (1075), the seventh duke, 
and grandson of Henry II. ’s brother Louis. See 
Porueron, Lcs Dues da Guise (2 vols. 1877). 

CillitJir (Lat, cithara, Gr. Jcitliara, ‘a lyre 
or lute’), a musical stringed instrument, some- 
what like the lute, particularly well adapted for 
accompanying the human voice, and much esteemed 
in Siiam and Italy. It was fir.st introduced into the 
former country from tho East by the Moor'S. It lias 
six strings, the notation of which is as follow.s : 



hut which sound an octave lower ; and the sound 


is pioduceil by the liiiger.s of the right hand twitch- 
ing tho strings, while the fiiiger.s of the left hand 
make the notes of the iimsic on the liiiger-hoard, 
which has frets across it. The three highest 
strings of the guitar are ahvay.s of gut, and the 
thiee iowast are of .silk S]um over with silvered 
wire. The greatest viitmisi on the guitar have 
heeu Giuliani, Sor, Zocdii, Stoll, and Iliiretzsky. 

Giii/ot, Fiiancoi.s PinMin Cuill.vuiie, hi.s- 
toiiaii and statcsiiiaii, uiis horn at Niiiips, October 
4, 1787, of iiiiddle-chi.ss Huguenot parentage. His 
fatlier, although a Liberal, was guillotined, April 
8, 1794, whereupon his mother removed with him 
to Geneva. There he was carefully educated, being 
taught among otlier things the trade of a carpenter, 
in accordance iirohahly with Rousseau's theorie.s. 
In 1805 he went to Paris to study law. He soon 
drifted into literature ; and it was a review’ of 
Chateaiihriaiid’s Martyrs (1809) that brought him 
under the notice of the dictator of Parisian litciary 
society. In the same year appeared (liiizot's 
Nouveau Dkfionnairc des Sijnunyine-i, in 1811 an 
e.ssay on the line arts; and in 1812 the final liter- 
ary bent of his mind .showed itself in a translation 
of Gibbon. That same year he married the first 
of his tliree ■rvives, Tildlle. de Meulan (1773-1827), 
editor of Le Duhlwista, to rvhich he had been a 
conti’ihutor. Shortly afterwards he 'was chosen 
professor of Model'll History in the Uiiivei'.sity of 
France. Guizot was, however, a decided opponent 
of the Napoleonic regime, and it was not till 1814, 
aftei its fall, tliat he became secretary-general of 
the ministry of the Interior. This office he ex- 
changed after the Hundred Days for the seoretary- 
geiieialshi]) of the iiiiiiisti'y of Justice, ami ill 1816 
tor the general diicctoi.sliip of tho departmental and 
cominunnl administration, lieiiig at lire same time 
made a councillor of state. As a ducirinuire or 
constitutional Liberal, he found himself out of 
sympathy with the reactionary iioliey of the liuiir- 
hons. So pronounced was his opposition that in 
1821 he was deprived of his piihlic apiioiiitiiieiits, 
and four yeai'.s later inteulieted even from lectur- 
ing on histoiy. He thieiv himself oiiee ag'aiii into 
literature. In conjunction with some frienJa he 
pnhli.shed Memoires rclutifs ii I’Histoire de Fntnee 
jitsqu'au iJ»“ HMd (31 vols.), and Mimoires rela- 
iifs it la lUwluliou d'Anglcterre (20 vols,). He 
also edited translations of filiakespenre and Ilallam, 
and coniiiieiiced his llistoire de la Eeoohttiou 
d'Amjlctcrrc. Having in 1828 been restored to his 
chair, he lectured on the history of civilisation in 
Europe, and more particularly in France. These 
lectures, published as Cours il'Histoire Moderne, 
linally e.stnhlished his reputatieii as one of the first 
historians of his day. 

The time had now come for Guizot to take a more 
active part in polities. In 1830 he was returned to 
the Chamber of Deputies for Lisieux, at once be- 
came a proiiiiiieiit moiiiber of the Uppo.sition, and, 
althongb no orator, aided indirectly in bringing 
about the Revolution of July, -wbicb placed Louis- 
Pbilippe on the throne. Alinistcr first of the In- 
terior, and subsecpiently of Public Instruction, he 
signalised bis occupancy of the latter congenial 
office by establLsbuig a system of primary schools 
throngliout France, giving an impulse to secondary 
and university education, and reviving the Aoa- 
deniie des Sciences Morales et Politiqnes. In 1840 
Guizot, then temporarily in alliance with his lead- 
ing irarliamontai'y rival, Thiers, came to Loudon 
as Erenoh amhassadui', and was received 'with 
great respect, on account of his reputation and 
the interest he had shown in English histoi'j’. 
But, unfortunately, at this time the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Iri'ance 'were strained in 
conseqireiice of the Syrian question, and Guizot rvas, 
not qnito accurately, looked upon by filelhourne 
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aud Palmerston as tlie mouth-piece of the policy of 
Thiers. ‘ He was always,’ in Molhourne’s opinion, 
says Mell)ourne’s liiographer, ‘what Talleyrand 
from the first pronounced him to he — im intngant 
amtdix,' Fortunately for Guizot he did not hold 
the embassy long. Thiers’s helliiierent policj’ 
alarmed Louis-Philippe into virtually (lisniLssiiig 
him. Guizot was summoned to take his place, 
and till the end of Louis-Philipiie’s reign was hi.s 
chief adviser, although it was not till 18-47 that 
he became prime-minister. In the early years of 
his term of power Guizot was undoubtedly suo- 
oessful ; his cldef aim, like his master’s, peace. 

When, after the fall of Peel, Palmerston once 
more obtained the control of British foreign policy, 
Guizot, by wayof checkmating him, plunged into the 
intrigue which resulted in the ‘Spanish Marriages.’ 
This intrigue was totally indefensible, aud the 
indecency of the central incident in it — the forc- 
ing of the young rpieen of Spain into a marriage 
with a di.srepiitable and intellectually contemptible 
kinsman — revolted the con, science of Euroire, and 
greatly injured Guizot’s reputation. It alionat.e<l 
France from Great Britain, and oompolled Guizot 
to fall back foi' sympathy on the reactionary forces 
in Europe, whose liopc at this time was Austria. 
Ha also relapsed into reactionary methods of 
goveruinout at homo, allowed the linauccs to drift 
into confu.sion, and ic,sisted the rising- demand for 
parliamentary reform ; wldl.st, although personally 
pure, his adininistratioii became notorious for 
scandalous j(dis. 

AVith the fall of Louis-Philippe in Fchraary 1818 
Guizot’s active political career really came to an 
end. He escaped to London, whore ho was cordi- 
ally received by old friends, and oven by old oppo- 
nents like Palinoi'ston. In the trcnihled period 
which preceded the establishment of the .second 
empire Guizot made efforts both in London and 
Paris to rally and fuse tlio monarohioal partie.s 
of Franco, hut after the cot(p d’atat of Deceiulier 
2, 1851, he gai'Q himself np entirely to literature. 
Ho ooinpleted his works on the Great llehollion 
in England, niulei- tlio Lilies of liCvolution d’Augle- 
terra aud Monh, Uhnte do la RipnhUgno. He also 
pnhli.shed Comaillo et son Teiiijjs, and Shukspcarc 
Bt sun Tamps in 18.')2 ; Mdnwires pour servir d 
I'Histoiro da man Tamps — an explanation of, hut 
certainly not an apology fur bis policy — in 1858 ; 
Milangas liiogrnphUiiics et LilUrairos in 1808 ; and 
Mikinges Politirnies at Historiqaes in 1869. His 
Via, (Jorresponannre, ct fiarits do Washington 
(1839-10) was commissioned by the Qnited Slates 
government. Guizot took a keen interest in theo- 
logical and ethical .speculation, nnd for a long 
time his voice was supreme in tlie consistory of 
the Protestant oluiroli in Paris. His excursions into 
other fields than tlio, so of liistory and politics bore 
fruit in Meditations ct Rtiidcs morales (1862), and 
Meditations sur I'fMat actual da la Ilaligion Chri- 
tianna (1805). Ills Histoirc do Franca ' raoontae d 
mas pet its Enfants was completed and published 
by bis daughter, Madame Guizot de Witt (5 vols. 
1870-75). 

During the second empire Gnizot lived tran- 
quilly ill retirement, chielly at his residence of 
A'^al llicher, near Lisieux, in Normandy. On 
January 19, 1870, he made his first political appear- 
ance in pul)lic since 1848 by attemling a reception 
given liythe third Napoleon's ‘Liberal’ minister, 
M. Ollivier. He follmved with a painful iiiteiust 
the foi'tuuo.s of his country in the war with Ger- 
many, He approved of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of National Defence in deciding to can-y on 
war d outranca. In a letter to the Times on the 
subject, he mentioned the fact of his having four 
son,s_ on the ramparts. The veteran statesman 
survived for more than three years the greatest 


humiliation his country luul e\'er sufi'erod, tb-ins 
Bei.teiuber 12, 1874. 

That Guizot w-as a man of limh personal char- 
acter, that he led a simple life, and that he 
de.spised wealth are beyond doubt. He was a 
patriot also, iiceording to bis lights ; if at one 
period Jie intrigued abroad and at another con- 
nived at corruption at home, be did it for the 
aggrandisement of Ids country, not for his nwn 
advantage. It must be admitted, liowever, that 
constitutional pedantry, obstinacy, and self-suffi. 
cicncy prevented him from being a gi-eat, in the 
sen.se of an accommodating and far-seeing poli- 
tician. As a historian be was painstaking and, 
on the whole, accurate, but he was not brilliant. 
Altogether Guizot, though not a great man, was a 
large and important iigure in the history of France 
and of bis time. 

The leatling authorities ou the life of Guizot arc his 
own Memoirs, mid Oidzot in Prii ate Life, by his daughter, 
Mathamo dc Wilt ( Bug. tons. 1880). For the sentiments 
ontertaiiiod towards him by British statosmon who were 
his contemporaries, Mr livolyii Ashley’s Life of Viscount 
Palmerston (1870), Mr Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Mel- 
bourne (1878), ami Mr Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord 
John Russell (188!)) may be consulted with advantage. 

Guziill-IT, the northern maritime 
province of Bombay, in 20° to 24° 45' N. lat. and 
09° to 74° 20’ E. long., with a total area of over 
70,038 sq. m., and a pop, (1881) of 9,770,780, 
or more than one-half that nf the entire 
liresidenoy. AA'ithin its limits lie the British 
districts of , Surat, Broach, Xaira, Pancli Mahals, 
ami Ahmadabad, the ten-itories of llie Gaekwar of 
Baroda (q.v.), and numei’ous potty native states. 
Of these last 180 are on the penimsula of Kathia- 
war, which jn-ojecls into the Arabian Sea to the 
nortli of the Gulf of (Jamba, v ; but the term Gujarat 
is souiotimos u.sod to exolmle the ])eninsula, (iuja- 
rati is one of the seven main Aryan vernacular 
langnagea of India (q.v.). See also Oujuat. 

tin.jl’aiiwala, chief town of Gujranwala dis- 
trict, in tlie Punjab, 40 miles N. of Lahore, ou the 
Northern Punjab State Kailway, lies in a flat 
plain, is notorious for its bad sanitary condition, 
and has some local trade and petty inanufactnre.%. 
It was lor a time the capital of the Sikh power, 
and Kanjit Singh was born bore. Pop. 22,881.— 
The district has an area of 2587 sq. ni., and a 
po]). ( 1881 ) of 010,892, tbree-foiirtbs Moliamniedans. 

iiinjvut, or GuzjiUAT, the chief town of Giijrat 
district, in the Punjai), lias been loft (by a change 
in the river’s course ) a few miles north of the present 
bed of the Chenah, Imt is a place of some military 
and political iniportanoo, as well as the centre of 
a considerable trade. It prodiiees cloth and cotton 
good.s, brass vessels nnd gold inlaid-work, and 
boots aud shoes. Hero, in 1849, a decisive battle 
was fought, wliicb finally broke the Sikh power, 
and brought the whole Punjab iiiulor British rale. 
Pop. 18,74,3.— The district has au area of 1073 
sq. in., and a nop. (1881) of 089,115. — For another 
territory called Gujahat, see under that heading. 

Cciildcn. See Fbonm. 

Crlllcs {gueiilas, the French heraldic term for 
‘red,’ is tile plural of guaula, ‘the mouth,’ Lat. 
gula), the term by which the colour red is known 
la heraldry. See ilEEAbUBY. 

Ciuir stream and Oceanic Currents. 
The Gulf Stream is the best known, the he.st 
defined, and the moat remarkable of all the ocean 
currents (sec mnu) at Atlantic). It derive.? its 
name from the (4ulf of Mexico, out of wliioli, as a 
great cim'ent of warm water, it flows tbrougb the 
Strait of Florida, along tlie eastern coast of the 
United States of America, and is then deflected 
near the hanks of Newfoundland diagonally across 
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the Atlantic. Tliis great boily of warm water 
indirectly modifie.s the climate of western Euroj)e, 
and it is po.ssihle to trace its eflects as far a.s the 
coasts of Spitzhergen and Nova Zemhla. It is 
essential in describing the Gulf Stream to take 
into con,sideration the general que.sbion of oceanic 
circulation, and the thermal conditions of the 
ocean made known from the exploration.s of the 
Ghallmrjer, Blake, and other recent e.xpedition.s. 

The prevailing winds of the globe are determined 
by the di-stribution of atmo,spheric pres.snre, and 
the position of barometric maxima and minima 
are in turn determined by the distribution of 
land-masses and water-.surfaces. The wind blows 
out of and around high-pre.s.sure or anticyelonic 
ureas, and into and aroana low jiressure or cyclonic 
areas (see Atl.vntic). By comparing the maps of 
the prevailing winds with those of the oceanic 
currents, it will he seen that the latter roughly 
coincide with the wiud.s blowing out of and around 
the high-pre,s.sui'e areas in the Atlantic and Pacide 
oceans. There liave heeii inaiiy theories to account 
for oceanic circulation, hut recent iesearche.s show 
that all the T)iinoi])al surface currents have their 
origin in, and arc uiaintaiiied by, tlie action of the 
pre\-ailing winds of the globe, modified locally by 
vaiiations in temperature, density, evaporation, 
gravity, and rotation of the earth. 

The phenomenon of oceanic circulation is to he 
seen in its simplest form in the westerly wind- 
drii-en currents of the trade-wind I’egion.s’ of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The heated surface watei-s 
of the tvopio.s are there driven to the west, and 
hanked up towards the eastern .shores of America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. On tire other hand, 
the cold deep water i.s <b-awn up along the western 
shores of America arid Africa to take the place of 
the sui'face water driven before the trade-winds. 
The temporatuves of the water towards tho western 
larts of the oceans are thus higher and more uni- 
onii to considerable depths halorr' tire surface than 
in the eastern, where they are lower and have a 
wider range at different .seasons oi' different states 
of tho wind. The writer 1ms even measured tliis effect 
of the wind in Loch No.ss in Scotland ; he found 
tlie cold water from tlie bottom dr, awn to the .sur- 
face in the cour.se of a few hours, and tho warm 
surface water banked up to the north end of the 
loch, during a southerly gale. Pieceut observations 
show that similar effects are iiroduced in the great 
oceans during a continuance of winds off shore. 

In the Atlantic a largo proporticn of the waters 
of the equatorial current are forced into the Carib- 
hecan Sea thiough tho passages in the AVindward 
Isl.ands, and then into the Gulf of Mexico, ininci- 
pially through the Yuoataii Chaimel. The amount 
of accumulation or heaping up of water iii the Gulf 
of Me.xico, through the action of the trade-winds, 
has been measured by the officers of the United 
States Coast Survey ; it has been found that the 
Atlantic Ocean at Sniuly Hook is 3 feet 4 inches 
lower th.an the -waterh of the Gulf of Mexico at the 
mouth of tho Mi.s,sissippi. This is iiartly the origin 
of tho force constantly at work to keep up the flow 
of the Gulf Stream through the Sti'ait of Florida. 
The stream as it Hows tlirough the narrowest part 
of the strait is 50 miles wide, and has -an average 
dej)th of .350 fathom.s. Li the axis of the stream 
the velocity is four or live knots an hour, two miles 
,an hour or even less along the edges, and proliably 
the same near the bottom. It is estimated to he 
150 miles wide off Charlestown, .and 300 miles udde 
off Sandy TIook ; it then sjireatls fan-like over the 
surface of the North Atlantic. Off Cape Hattera-s 
the velocity is about three miles an hour, off the 
h.anks of Newfoundland one and a half mile an 
hour, then the rate slowly merges into that of 
the north-easterly drift of the Atlantic — ^fom’ or 


five mile', a day. The mean surface temj)erature 
in the straits is 81° '5 F. ; off Sand}' Hook, 73° rf F. 
The average bottom temperature in the strait at 
‘100 fathoms is 45° F, ; off Charle.stown, at 300 
fathoms, 53° F. ; and off S.andy Hook, in 200 
fathom.s, 48° -5 F. The bottom in the str.ait, and 
for some distance north on the ‘Blake plateau,’ 
appears to he swept by the current so tliat no fine 
ooze is .allowed to form ; but the bottom , where hard, 
is made up of the rem.ains of surface and bottom- 
living org.anisms, often cemented together into 
nodules mid pbospbatic concretions. The diagram 
in the article Atlantic shows the distribution of 
temperature across tlie Gulf Stream between New 
York and Berimida. Tlie Gulf Stream water of 
the North xktlimtic is carried towards the coa.sts 
of Europe by the south-west winds ; one branch 
passes on to the eo.asts of Norway, .and another 
south to the coasts of Spain and Africa. As this 
w.ater is carried into colder latitudes it sinks on 
becoming cooled because of its greater density, so 
that off the coasts of Britain warmer water is found 
at a dejitli of tliree-fonrtlis of a mile than at a like 
depth off the tropical coast of Africa, where the 
winds are olf shore. AYhile a wann current jiasses 
to the Arctic Oce.an along the coasts of Norw.ay 
and Lapland, a cold onrrent from the Arctic come.s 
ilown the coasts of Greenland, and along the coasts 
of Labrador and the United States, inside the Gulf 
Stream, and ultimately sinks heneatli it into the 
deeper parts of the North Atlantic basin. The 
passage from the green, cold, turbid waters along 
the Amerioan coast into the deep blue, warm 
waters of tho Gulf Stream is sometimes sudden 
and well marked, and is usn.ally observed by all 
who .sail from the shore seaward. 

The winds blow out of and around an area situ- 
ated ill the North Atlantic, between tlie north of 
Africa and America, and the surface currents of 
water also circulate around this area, which is known 
as the Sargasso Sea. Here are found immense hanks 
of floating Giilfweed (q.v.), covered with peculiar 
species of animals : Crustaceans, I’olyzoa, Annelids, 
Mollusc.s, Hydroids, and Fishe.s, all the same colour 
as the weed, presenting remark.ahle examples of 
protective resem bianco. 

A very similar, hut not such a well-defined or 
constant stream as the Atlantic one, is found in 
the North Pacific, and is known as the Kuvo Siwo 
( ‘ Black Stream ’ ) or Japan Stream. On approach- 
ing Japan in April from the south tho Challenger 
found a belt of water rmmiiig to the eastward at 
the rate of three miles jier hour. In this stream the 
temperature changed from 63° to 6S° F. .suddenly 
several times without any alteration in tlie rate of 
the current. In June no ciiiTeut was found ,30 to 40 
miles from the coast, hut close to the south coast of 
the main island there was a northward current of 
two miles per hour and a mean temperature of 72°'5 
F. Alternating hands of cold and warm water were 
also found by the Challenger in the Gulf Stream near 
its shore edge. The origin of these alternate belts 
of water in the Japan Stream is probably due to the 
monsoons. Thenorthern equatorial current striking 
against the eastern side of the Philippine Islands 
is, os is well known, diverted to the northward, 
along the eastern side of Formosa, after jiassing 
which it appe.ars gradii.ally to lose its dislinotive 
character. During the north-east monsoon a cold 
surface current is running to tho southward from 
the Japan ami Yellow sea,9. It appears therefore 
highlj' probable that the equatorial current, 
instead of lo.sijig it.self as is suppo.sed, wlien it 
meets with the cold water from tlie Japan and 
Y'ellow seas, is diverted to the eastward along with 
a cold northerly current, the two running together 
side by side without iuterniingling their waters. 
TThen the north-east monsoon ceases the current 
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from tliQ Japan and Yellow seaa alfso ceases, whieli 
causes tlie slackness of tlie Karo Siwo, south of tlie 
main island, in Juno, as it is then only tine to the 
equatorial ourreut. Later on, in July and August, 
when il is further auynionted by the surface drift 
from the Chin.a Sea in the soutli-wost monsoon, it 
runs ayain with great rapidity, ,and is wholly a 
warm current, Tliese peculiar effects are piohahly 
not experienced to the o.astward of the meridian of 
140° E. ; there .apiiarently the .stre.mi is always a 
warm one. The current that runs from the Arctic 
Ocean through Behring Str.ait is insignilic,mt coin- 
pared with the Arctic currents of the Atlantie. 
There is an ill-delined Sargasso Sea in the North 
Vacilic, in .some respects le.scmbling th.at of the 
North jVtIantic. The surface currents in the 
Indian Ocean are, as is well known, changed with 
the shifting of the Uion.soons. 

From the Chnltongci' oliservations it ajipears 
to he proved that the den.se warm equatorial 
waters which pa.s.s .along the e.astorn .shores of 
Sontli America, Africa, and Australia into tho 
Great Simtliern ( leean that summnd.s the worhl 
in latitudes hoyoml 40“ S., become cooled in 
the.se latitudes, and sink to the bottom through 
the other waters on account of their greater 
density. This water is than drawn slowly north as 
a great iiuli'anghb to .suiiply the lo.ss by surface 
cniTonts and e\'a]ioration in tho equatorial regioirs 
of the Atlantic, i’aoific, and Indian oceans. It 
appears then that by far tho larger part of tho 
cold water that lill.s tho.so great ocoan-h.asin.s is 
cooled and sink.s to the bottom in about 50“ S. 
lat. A portion of this water seems also to he 
drawn soiibliward to supply the iilace of tlio 
j'elafcively liglit though cold surface currents that 
ilow north from the Antarctic in the regions of 
lloating ice. The groat hulk of the ocean has a low 
taniperatnre~l)eloi\' 4.5“ F. j it is ice cold in tho 
Atlantic at the bottom even under the equator. 
The warm surface water is a relalivoly thin film, 
hut this Him is much deeiier towards tlio we.storn 
parts of the oceans in the tropics tlian in tho eastern. 
On the other hand, in tho regions of tho westerly 
wirid.s of temimrato latitude.s the layer of warm water 
is deeper in tho eastern jiarts of the oceans, as has 
been already noticed in icferring to the deep-water 
tomperatnro.s oil' Brit.ain and tropical Africa. These 
facts are clearly shown on tlie CkaUcugcr map.s, 
showing tlio distrihntion of temperature at 10, 20, 
50, 60, 100, ami ,H0(J fathoms. 

Tlio surface currents may, as' wo liave seen, 
liave- a con.sideraiile velocity, lint there is no 
evidence that any such currents exist in the 
deeper waters at the liottom of the ocean ; the 
movements tliuro must lie slow and ina.s,sive. It is 
true that between oceanic islands and in positions 
like the Wyvillo-Tlmm.son Ridge, betnmen Scotland 
and tlie Fariie Islands, Aidiero tlie tidal wave is con- 
lined, tlie ridges are swept by currents at a great 
depth ; but these are exceptional c.ase.s. In the 
open ocean the temperature decre.ascs with in- 
crease of depth, except in tho Arctic or Antarctic, 
where there is melting ice on tho surface. lu 
enclosed seas, like the Mediterranean, Caribbean 
Sea, Gulf of Mexico, Sulu Sea, and many othens, 
there i.s a large body of water at the bottom of a 
nearly uniform lomperature ; tlie depth at which 
tilts nuiforiii temperature is reached depends on 
the Iioight of tlie ridges cutting enclosed sens oft' 
from general ocean circulation. The deeper water 
in these can only bo renewed iiy vertical onrrents 
set in motion by the winds or by conveotioii 
currents. The direct influence of ocean currents on 
climate is undoubtedly gi'cat, but this influence is 
mo.st marked iiy the indirect effects of the prevail- 
ing winds blowung from off these currents towards 
the land, cariying with them heat and moisture. 


ttulfwced (SargaivniJ/], a gemw of .seaweeds 
(Alga;) of tlie .sub-order Fui'aci'ie, of which tail 
specie, s (.S', i<iih/are and .S'. biiccifii>-iim) are found 
lloating in immense qu.antities in some parts oi 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, Thev 
are tropieal plants, althongli sometimes carried by 
winds and onrrenta to the Briiisli coasts. 'Tho frond 
is very long, and i.s fiirnislied with distinct, stalked 
nerved leave.'-, and simple axillary .stalked air- 
vessels. The lecpptaoles are linear, in small axillary 
clusters or racemes. The trivial name hacrifcvum 
applied to one of the .siioeie.s, is deiii-ed frinii the 
herry-like .appearance of the air-vG.s,sels. Tlie gulf- 
weed has only been found lloating, hut there is 
reason to think that it is at first attached to the 
bottom of eomiiar.atively .sh.allow pails of tho sea. 
It lloats in large fields, or move frequently in lonn- 
yellow line.s in the direction of tlie wind. In cross- 
ing tlie Atlantic, its presence is regarded as a .sure 
indication of the Gulf stream, bywliitdi it is wafted 
northward and eastward. Where the Gulf Stre.am 
is dellecLed from the lianh-s of Nowfonndlaud east- 
ward, and sends off' ils moro souLliem liranoh 
towards the A/.ore.s, is situated tlie Sargasso Sea, 
‘ that great bank of M'ceds, whicli so vividly 
oceiiiiicii tlie imagination of C’liristoplicr Colnniliu.s, 
and which Uviedo calls the seaweed meadows’ 
(Humboldt). Tlie quantity of lloating seaweed is 
often such ns to impoilu the progre.ss of ships. 
Multitudes of small iiiavilie animals accomp.any it, 
with fislies ready to prey on tliem. — The gulfwoed 
is eaten in Cliin.a; and in other iiarls of the East 
also it is msed in salads and as a jiickle. 

Gull (An ri(s), a genus of weh-footod birda 
belonging to tho Jjaridie, a family of long-winged 
sea-hird.s liaving the longitmliiial nostrils placed 
Laterally and not covered by a ceiu, the three 
anterior toes completely webbed, the hind-toe, wlieii 
ire.scnt, small .and not toiicliing the gioiiitd. The 
aiiiily iiicliulo.s the Scissor-bills or Skininiera 
( Rhyncliopidie ), the Terms or Sea-swallows (Ster- 
niiiic), and the true Gulls (L.arime). The true 
gulls are of Ic.ss slciiider build than their nearest 
allies, the Terns ; their wings are not quite so long 
and pointed, ami they liave the hill more hookeil. 
Tho most important genera are .Sfereorarims, the 
voi-acions and jiredatory Hkuas; Ri,-.sa. the Kitti- 
w.akes; Xenia, the fork-tailed Gulls; and Lanis. 

The genus Harms eoniprises sixty s))ecie.s, cosmo- 
])olitan in their ilistrilmbion, and include.s many of 
the larger gulls aud most of tliose common in Great 
Britain. 'Tlie prevailing colour i.s ‘white, witli a 
gray mantle varying in sliadefrom tho most delioate 
pearl gray to a dark blackish slate or nearly black,’ 
and there are often black niarking.s about the head, 
which, however, vary in diff'erent seasons. Tlie 
two sexes are usually almost alike in colour, but 
tlie young are dmsky and lirownish and have tlie 
bill dark, while in adults the bill, logs, aud feet are 
briglib red or orange. The legs .are very powerful, 
and arc placed well forward so that the body i.s 
carried horizontally, the liill is stout and curved, 
with a (iromiiiout angle on the Imver part ami a 
corresponding swelling on the upper. Though most 
gulls are marine, they frequent, and ei'on breed by 
inland lakes not far from tho sea, and large ilooks 
of them may often ho seen following tho plough 
eagerly piolang up the worms and gruh-s. Tlioy 
are very voracioms and ivill oai. almost anything, 
but feed ohielly on fish and mollii.scH. To break the 
shells of the luollusos they sometime-s carry them 
high into the air and drop them upon a rock. 
Audubon tells of a gull observed by him M’hicli, 
when tho shell did not break the first time, carried 
it a second time iiigiier, and a tliird time liigher 
still. Some of the larger species — e.g. tlio Great 
Black-baclced Gull (L. mariiius), prey even upon 
the eider-duck and other wild fowl, and very many 
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steal tile eygs of otliei' birds. Jrany of the species 
are migratory, and all are powerful of wing and fly 
with ap])arent ease against a storm, during which, 
however, they never soar so high as in line weathei. 
Their keenne.ss of vision is remarkable, as must 
have been oh.served by every one who has watched 
them following in the wake of a steamer, and noted 
the di.stance from which they see even a small 
fragment thrown on the water, and the nnerriug 
preci.sion with which they dart dmvn upon it. 



Heads of Various Spades of Gulls : 

1, Great Bl.iolr-lwokod (young) i 2, Blaclc-licadeit ; 3, Kilti- 
wake i 4, Leaser Blaok-laolted ; 5, Herring Gull. 

Gulls often nest together in largo nn in hors, and 
to dwellers hy the sea a ‘ gullery,’ with its busy- 
life and incessant noise of screaming and (inarref- 
ling, is a not unfamiliar sight. 'I'he characteristic 
ciy of many gulls is well suggested in tho old 
name of ‘ Sea-mews.’ 

Tlie most widely distributed British species is the 
Herring Gull [L. arcjmtatus), which lireeds on pre- 
cipitous clifls or isolated rooks all round the coast. 
The nest is made of grass and is usually placed on a 
ledge of rock, hut sonietinies on the ground ; and 
Howard Saunders says that in North America, 
when the bird has been repeatedly iiluiuloied by 
fishermen, it even nests in trees. The eggs, msually 
three in number, are light brown, green, or pale 
blue, mottled with a darker shade. The male bird 
measures 22 to 24 inches, tlie female is slightly 
smaller ; the gray of the back and wings is lighter 
than in most species, and on this account it i.s often 
called the Silvery Gull. The Common Gull (L. 
tuiius) is only a winter visitor to England and 
^\’’ales, hut breeds abundantly on the Scotti-sh 
coasts and fresh-water lochs, in the Hebrides, and 
in Orkney and Shetland. It lays three eggs, breed- 
ing in colonies on grassy islands and slopes not far 
above the level of the sea, and seldom going far 
from land. Its average length is IS inches. The 
Great Black -hacked Gull {L. marimis) rarely 
breeds in England, though large Hocks may he 
seen at some .seasons. In Heotland, iiarticularly in 
the Outer Hebrido.s, it is more plentiful, tliough hy 
no means common. Tho Lesser Black-backed Gull 
(i. fusous) is very abundant in the marshes of 
Cumberland, and nests also in Devon, Cornwall, 
and throughout Scotland. Its plumage is white iu 
snminer except on the mantle, where it is clai’k 
gray or black. The Black-headed Gull [L. i-idi- 
bundus) is the commonest species in Ireland, and 
is plentiful on the Hatter portions of the English 


and Scottish shores. It lias a dark-hrown hood 
in summer which disappears iu winter. The Glau- 
cous Gull, or Burgomaster {L. glancus), and the 
Iceland Gull [L. icitcujderus), visit Britain occa- 
sionally in cold weather. One specimen of Boss’s 
Gull {lihodostethiu mca) was shot in York- 
.shire in 1846. Nothing is known of the breeding 
habits of this i-are and heautiful Arctic species, and 
only twenty-three examples had been recorded 
previous to 1881-82, when it was seen in large 
ilocks off Point Barrow in Alaska. About thirty 
specinrens of arrother tnrly Arctic species, the Ivory 
Gull (Pagophila cbunim), have hcen taken in 
Britain at various times. In North America gulls 
are very plentiful. Tire Great Black-h.acked Grrll 
{L. marinus) .and Herring Grrll [L. urgentcdiis) are 
common itt the rrortlr-ea'-t, while the Cortrrrrotr Grrll 
is repre.sorrted hy two closely related species {L. 
braelDjrh yncus and L. clcldwavensis). The IMackerel 
Grrll {Hydi'ocolmus scnpuliinis) of New Zcalatrd 
rrray ofterr he seerr irr attorrdanoe on the hmg-hilled 
oyster-catcher ns he digs irr the soft sand for hhre 
crabs atrd other delicacies, wailing quietly urrlil 
sonrething is discovei-ed, therr Happing his wings 
and nraking a dash at it. Even if the oyster- 
catcher succeed irr flying olf with his jrrize he i.s 
inevitably overtaken and cortrpelled to grve it trp to 
the swifter- .and stronger garll. 

The Grctat ^k\Mi[i>iei-cora)'iuscaic(irhartcs), which 
breeds iu the Shetlands, and is oocasiorrally seen 
on the coasts or itshing-grorrnds farther south, is a 
sidendid e.vamjrle of a i-rflrher grrll, derivirrg its food 
chiefly hy victrrrrisirrg or evetr Jailing otlrer sea-fowl. 
It mcasrtres about 2 feet in length ; the plumage is 
predominantly br-own, Gvitli wlrite base.s to the 
quills ooitspicrrorr.s irr llrglrt ; ’ the ery, ns the name 
suggests. Is skui, s/iiti ; the nest is a car-ity in the 
tiro.ss ami heather of the highest rrroorlarrds, and is 
prepared irr the later half of May ; ilie egg.s (never- 
more thair two) are olive-browir, Thi-ee other 
species of Skua are recorded among British birds, 

The Kittiwake Mchtcig/ci) is a r-er-y com- 

mon bird on British coasts, and is elsewhere widely 
distributed. As the sjreoilio narrre .suggests, the 
hiitd-Loe has disappeared ; tlie leirgth of the body is 
about 13 inches j white pr-edorrriuales hr the plum- 
age, but the upper srri-fiice is gray, and there is some 
black orr the wing. Tire kitthvakes feed on llslr 
and otlrer- marine animals, make irests of searr-eed 
anti flotsam on the rocky ledges, lay two or three 
eggs ‘from grayish-wlirte to olive-huff, blotched 
atrd zoned with ash-gray and rich brown.' Howard 
.Sartndets notes that os the eggs are seldom laid 
rrrrtil the later part of May, marry of the yorrirg 
can sc.arcely ily or are still in tire nest hy 1st 
Arrgust, wlierr the Sea Birds Protection Act lenv-es 
thenr to bo slanglrtered in thousands to provide 
plumes for ]adie.s’ hats. 

The Heslt of gulls is rank and coar-se, hut that of 
the young birds is .salted for- winter use on marry 
northurir coasts. The eggs are nruch sought after, 
atrd it is strtted tlrat from 40,000 to 50,000 eggs 
of the Jterrittg gull are taken for food, in a .single 
season, from the island of Sylt alone. See 
Howard Sarrnder.s, ‘ The Larina' or Gulls,’ in Froc. 
Zuol. Soe. (1878); and his and other- manuals of 
British birds. 

Gull, SiE William Withey, physician, was 
bom 31st Deoenrber 1816, at Thot-)re-le-Soken, in 
Esse.x. He studied at Guy’s Hospital, and 
graduated M.B. at London University in 1841. Six 
years later he was made professor of Pltysiology at 
tire Royal Irrstitutiorr, a post which he ■held for 
only two years, About the same time (1847) Ire 
became physician artd lecturer at Guy’s Hospital, 
his specialty being clinical practice. Ifor Iris treat- 
nrent of the Prince of Wales iu 1871 he received 
a baronetcy, and was appoirrted plrysiciarr-extra- 
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onlinai'.v to the (iiiecii. He became a Fellow of the 
lioyal College of Pliy&ioians (1848) anti of several 
other meilical and learned societies. Ho died 
20th Jaimary 1800. Sir M. "VV. Gull published 
numerous jiajiers and addresses, as Reports on 
Epidemie dwlcm (with Hr 4V. Baly) in 1854; 
Guhtonian Lcd}ii'es on Parali/sis ; the Hunterian 
oiation in 1861 and the Harveian in 1870; Clinical 
Observations in Relation to Medicine in Modem 
Tillies, in 1800 ; and Alcohol as a Medicine and as 
a Beverage (1878). 

Gullet. See OisorirAGus. 

Gulliver’s Travels. See Swift. 

Gum, a general term ap]ilied to certain e.vuda- 
tious from Lices and plan Is, wluoh are very diUbreiit 
in their chemical characters and their general 
properties. There arc, however, three classes of 
guin.s which may be more particularly referreil to 
— viz. those containing arabin, those containing 
bassorin, and gum-re.sins. 

(1) Gums containing arabin are be.st repre- 
sented by gum-arabic, the ordinary gum of the 
shops. Tliis sub, stance is found as an exuda- 
tion on the hark of the Acacia Senegal, a 
tree of some 20 feet in height, growing abund- 
antly in westcui Afiica. According to the caie 
taken in collecting it, it rango.'s from the pure 
white or colourless gum of Kordofan to the dark- 
reddish varieties imported from Senegal. Chemically 
tliese are ab.solutely identical, and therefore a 
single de.scription will .sullicc. It occurs in irregular 
lump.s, somewhat s]rhorioal or vermicular (as in 
Gum-Sencgal ). It is brittle, and .show.s a glassy 
fracture. It dis.solve,s readily in water, forming a 
clear, viscid, adhesive solution ; but it is insoluble 
in .strong alcohol, glycorino, ether, oils, or chloro- 
form. The addition of alcohol to a watery solution 
throws down a precipitate of arabin, if a few drojis 
of hydrochloric acid have previously been ailded. 

Medicinally it bins very slight remedial powers, 
hnt it is largely used in iire.scriptions tor the 
purpose of .suspending insoluble substances in 
mixtures. Tlie liner varieties, owing to their cost, 
are rarely found outside tlie druggist’s shop ; but 
in the manufacture of ooufeotions and in the arts 
largo quantities of the cheaper kinds are einjiloyed. 
These are known under dilluront names, indicating 
the district from wliich they are imported. The 
chief are : Seiuigal gum, found in largo firm 
reddisli masses ; Suakin gum or Talka gum, forming 
dull o])aque-looking tears, colourless or brownish ; 
and Morocco or Barhary gum. Caiie gum is 
derived from the Acacia hurrkla, a native of Cai)e 
Colony, while Wattle gum is a very adhesive variety 
obtained from Australia. East Indian gum is 
an African product, being simply imported into 
Bombay from the lied fcioa. 

(2) Gums containing Bassorin. — The chief of 
these, Tragacantli, is olitained from various species 
of Astragalus, low spiny bushes, natives of Asia 
Minor and Per-sia. When the stem of one of these 
plants is out transversely it rvill be found that the 
.space usually occupied by the pith has the appear- 
ance of a translucent gummy mass, which the 
micrvisoope shows to ]ios.se.Hs the struotnvo of an 
ordinary pith. If incisioms are made in the hark, 
this semi-solid exudes under jires.snre, and, accord- 
ing to the nature of the incision forms llattoned 
wiiig-like nia-ssss, nodules or worm-like pieces. The 
finest variety is known as Fkike-Ti-agncanth, con- 
sisting of Hakes 1 to 3 inches long hy 1 inch 
in breadth. The surface is marked hy wavy lines 
and the Hakes are much contorted. Tragacantli is 
translucent, white and without lustre, somewhat 
flexible, and not brittle, and with little taste 
or smell. _ When placed in water it .swells, absorb- 
ing fifty tiine.s its weight of that liquid, and fonni- 


iiig a thick niuoiliigc. it has no active medicinal 
properties ; but it is inuoli used for firming pill 
masses and lozenges. It enters into many 
emulsions, for instance, that of cod-liver oil, and it 
is sometimes employed as a .stiil'eiier for tlie liair 
It is used as a stifl'eiiiiig material for various textile 
fabric.s, and i.s much valued foi llii.s piirpo.se, where 
it is not de.sired to gii e glo.ss to the material. 

Be.sides these true gums, tliere am (,3) the gvm- 
resins. In geiieial terms these consist of ceitain 
resins soluble in aleolml, and of tlie true gum .so 
that it requires both water and alcohol to dissolve 
them entirely. Tliey are chielly used in niedieiiie 
and perfumery, and may he said to fovni a connect- 
ing link between the true gums and the true resins 
commercially speaking. The priiici]ial are ; (1) 
(riim-Amuioniacnm (sec Ammoniauum), (2) Giiin- 
Asaftetida (see Asafietiiia), (3) Gnni-Beiizoin 
(see Benzoin), (4) Gnm-Galhamini (see Galba- 
NUM), (5) Giim-Gainliogo (see Gamiiogi!), (6)Gnni- 
M}'rrli (see Mvnuii), (7) Giini-Hoaniinony (sec 
Sf'AM JIONY ). Thoie are many oilier gums known ; 
liiii these aie the ones most used in the arts and 
medicine. Many also of the true resins, as copal, 
anime, ik-c. , are called gums, hut they are .strictly 
resins. Bee llnsiNS. 

Omn-sidj,siitiites are mamifactuied from various 
forms of starch, citlier by liakiiig, roasting or 
chemical treatment, ns to convert the starch into 
Dextrine (q.v). They aio made on a very extensive 
scale, and arc largely employed in dressing calicoe.s 
and other fabrics, also as a substitute for the inoio 
e.xiiciisive gums in gnmming-paper, as in the case 
of jiostage-stanijis and labcfs, which are niiule 
adhesive by dextrine. For this and some other 
purposes, the gnm-.nibstitiiics are superior to tlie 
real gums, as they are easily dissolved, and can lie 
siiread more equally over a smooth surface. For 
the clicwing-giiiii iii use in the United , States, see 
CniiWINO-tiUM ; anil for gum-trees, see Eucalto- 
TUK, Tutelo, and LiuuiiiAMiiAU. 

Glllllbiiuien, a thriving town of East Prussia, 
72 mile.s liy rail E. of Kdiiig.4herg. Hating from 
1724, it owes its jirospevity to the sottlenieiit eighty 
yeara later here of many I’rote.staiit Snlzburgeis. 
'Pop. 10,200. 

Glllll-I>oil, an Ah.scoH.s (q.v.) near the root of a 
tooth, and uaually disoluargiiig itself towards the 
mucous meiiihiaiie of the gum, Imt soiiietiiiips 
making its way more deeply towards the skin of the 
face, and if allowed to hurst there causing consider- 
alile deformity. Giim-iioil should he treated, in 
tlie first instanee, hy proteetion against cold and 
oxternal injury, anil Iree ■W'asliing of the moiitli 
with hot water; but as soon as the presence of 
matter can be ascertained, it is usually a good prac- 
tice to give vent to it by a jirotty free incision. 
Coniiilele cure follows the removal of the tooth at 
tlio root of which the inflainniation has begun ; if it 
be left the disease is apt to rociir. If tlie aLscoss 
threaten to biir.st through tlio skin, extraction of 
the tooth is imperative. See Tee'jti. 

Gninming (in vegetable pathology Gunmosis], 
a disease wlueli attacks the ]iluni, cherry, peaeli, 
and otlier stone fruit-trees, often proving fatal to 
tlio limbs attackod, and nltimately also to the 
■whole tree in virulent cases. Eeeent observations 
seem to prove that the cause of the disease is a 
fungus named Coryncum Bcijerinckii. 'Die iiiy- 
coliuni of the fungus develops a ferment wliicli 
transform, s the cell-walls, starch gi-anulos, and 
other contents of the cells into gum. Wllilo^ in 
some cases tlie niycolinm is obviously the exciting 
cause, in otliors tiie ferment only appears to he the 
contagions agent. One ]ioint .seems quite clear — 
the fungus eaimot penetrate sound healthy hark— 
there must be some wound or abrasion before the 
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f;ei'm-iul)e.s can enter the cellular ti'.suo.s in wliicli 
alone they can spread. Unfortunately eucli in- 
juries occur from many causes in the class of trees 
named, and prolialily in.scets aic the chief agents 
in cari'ying the contagion from tree to tree. In 
presciibing remedies, those that arc preventive 
are obviouslj' best. AA^onnd.s a.s soon as they are 
observed .shoulil he coated with a thick iraste of 
fjnieklinie or coal-tar. Guniined bninches alionld be 
cut away wHhont delay and burned, and the 
wonnd.s dressed at once with coal-tar. — It is con- 
jectured that Coryneum or some similar fungus is 
the cause of the disease that produces gum-traga- 
canth, and probably other giini.s and gum-resins. 


Gillliri. See ALEX.VNniioPOL. 

Glimtit a river of India, rises in the North- 
western Provinces, in a small lake in 28° 37' N. lat. 
and 80° 7' E. long., and, after a sinuou.s but gener- 
ally south-eastei'ly course of nearly 500 mile.s, enters 
the Ganges 56 inile.s below Jaunpur. It is navigable 
by b(jats of 17 tons for over 400 miles ; at Lucknow 
it is spanned by Jive liriilge.s, and at Jannpnr by 
a bridge of sixteen arche.s. — 'Tlicre is also a (juinti 
Itiver in llengal, whicb joins the Itoghna after a 
course, inelu.sive of winding, s, of 66 miles. 

Gllll. The term gun formerly eompri-.e(l many 
r'arietics of the weapons now more correctly tenned 
P'hearms (q.v.), and is still a|ipliod in a general 
sense to rannon (q.v.) and large oulnaneo, also 
iNIachina Guns ((pv.); but it is 


to ([uick-liring or 
now more specially held to signify the sporting 
gnu as distinguished from the military Itilli; (n.v.). 
The modem shot-gun is invarialily bieecli loading, 
and utnally upon the ‘ droii-down ’ principle (see 
]lKEECH-I,nAT)i\ci). The mamifaotnre of shot- 
guns i.s an important British industry, and one 
of the processes of inaunfactnre — barrel- welding— 
is .snllioienLly interc.sting to warrant descriptive 
details. The otlier jirooo.sses, some eighteen or 
twenty in number, call only for the skill of the 
trained workman. 

Sliot-gim barrels are generally hand-forged from 
a rod of special niaterial which is usually composed 
of iron or two distinct varieties, or of iron and 
steel. It is iieces.sary that one of the metals be 
softer than the other ; and the greater the jiro- 
portion of the harder metal, and the harder the 
quality of the softer metal, the better will be the 
quality of the welded barrel. Some varieties of 

gnn-hou con- 
tain 70 per 
cent, of .steel ; 
in otheis a 
good quality 
and an in- 
ferior quality 
of iron are 
n'sod together, 
and no .steel 
enters into 
the composi- 
tion. The 
rod of gun- 
iron is built 
up of alter- 
nate layers of 
the hard and 
.soft metals, 
and in the 
manufacture 
of a Damasou.s barrel this rod must he twisted 
upon itself before it is welded side by side to 
one or more rod.s, or welded into a barrel. These 
twisted rods are drawn out between rolls into a 
flattened rod or ‘ riband ’ of metal, the riband 
being composed of one, two, three, or more twisted 
rods according to the quality of the barrel or the 
238 



((, yun-baiTGl iron, twiMlpd and laid into a 
riliiiiid ; &, portion of gun-liaiTel coil ; 
c, portion of ailver-steol Damascus barrel. 


fuiEncus of lignro de.sired. The Belgian weldoi-s 
are move expert than the British in making the 
liiiest figured barrels, putting as nnmy as ,si.\ 
dilterently twi.sted rods together to forin a single 
riband ; lint Belgian barrels are not so liaid as the 
English, and are generally considered to bo inferior 
to the best Biimingliam liand-nelded barrels. The 
weliler, having prepared bis iion and received it 
from the mill rolled down to the jiroper size, pro- 
ceeds to form the luiuel by twisting the rihand 
upon a m.andril, just as one would cover a M'liip. 
stock with a narrow strip of leather. This coil has 
then to he heated, a few inches at a time, and the 
edges welded to each other, the re.sult being a tube 
four times heavier than it will weigh when linislied 
by boring, grinding, and filing, which luc the next 
tliieo processes through which tlie bail el must pass, 
Jii double .shot-guns the two tubes to foini the 
barrels are brazed together for a few inches at the 
breech end, and soldered to each otlier and to the 
two ribs and ‘packing’ which unite them throngh- 
oiit their entiio length. The bieech .actions are 
fitted to the barrels, the lock-work and bolting- 
mechanism adjn.sted, and the gun is loncIy foi the 
Stocker ; he roughly fashion, s the piece of walnut 
to which the ironwork is seenrud by the ‘scren’cr,’ 
who passes the gnn on to the ‘ Hni.sher ’ to pre]mre 
for its final embellislmients, in which are comjirisod 
the processes of iiolishing, engraving, hardening, 
biueing, and temiioring. The barrels when finely 
polished are treated with acid, which rusts the 
surface of the metals of which thej' are composed, 
and eating move readily into the sottor metal turns 
it a darlcer colour. This iiroccss, tunned ‘ brown- 
ing,’ occupies several days, and wdicn successful 
shows clearly the d.amasoening or cmls of fdne 
obtained by twisting the gun-iron rods in tlie 
earliest stage. A barrel not showing sucli curls 
would be termed a ‘ scelp ’ b.arrel if it were a twisted 
welded barrel, Imt if of one uniform colour, un- 
broken by regular markings, it would probably 
be comiiosed of plain iron or steel only. 

The superiority of the Damascus bai'rel to one of 
best modern steel I’eniains a vexed question. The 
evidence acldnoed on behalf of the Dainascus is 
snflicient to prove it.s snperiorit.y over curtain 
qualities of steel, hut it is not overwhelming ; and 
it is now generally admitted that steel can he 
obtained of sufficiently good quality and po.sses.sing 
snflicient strength to witlistand any norm.al strain 
to ivhicli as a shot-gun barrel it may be subjected. 
The advocates of the welded barrel contend that 
Haws, whicb cannot be detected by the eye or by 
the most searching test, occasionally exist in steel, 
making it nnreliahle for use as a gnn-harrel. Sir 
Joseph 'VVliitworLli’s fluid compressed steel 1ms 
been u.sed very .successfully as a material for shot- 
gun barrels, but the iiminmity from fkw.s wliich 
barrels of this steel enjoy is said to result from the 
careful lestini!; and examination of each individual 
tube rather tlian from absolute perfection in the 
metal itself. The complete and almost perfect 
heterogeneity of tlie material of the Damascus liarrcl 
produces a homogeneous whole, which, when soundly 
welded, lias no weak spot, and will neither split 
lougitudinaliy nor hreak oil sliort as steel harrels 
have clone, but when burst i.s pulled, as it were, 
from shred to shred, exhibiting grp, at tenacity in 
every direction. The steel barrel here referred to 
is that drilled from a solid rod of best mild steel. 
Steel barrels drami from blanks in the same manner 
as ordinaiy tubes are inferior to the drilled hairel. 
Still less reliable are the lap-welded steel barrels in 
wliicli the two edges of a strip of metal are brought 
together and avelded as it passes .at welding heat 
between the rolls, Cold drawn steel barrels were 
at one time mamifactnred, but pioved too e.xpen- 
sive, and twisted steel barrels are not yet a 
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commercial success. The standard size of the 
modern sliot-guii is 12 bore— i.e. tr\-elve spherical 
leaden hullets of tlie .same diameter as the interior of 
the barrel will wei^h 1 Ih. avoir. ; fonnerly IG and 20 
hore.s were much in vojine, and 16 bores are .still very 
common in (lennany; 10 bores are much used in 
North America ; 8 and 4 bores are used only for 
wild-fowling; and punt-guns, enns of from 1-iiieh 
to 3-ineh bore fitted into shooting pnnt.s, are 
employed for firing from 4 H’- to 4 lb. of shot at a 
time into flocks of sea-fowl on the eoast or in tidal 
estuarie.s. 

With the exception of the punt-guns, which 
require .special mechanism, guns of all bores are 
made upon the same principle of breech-loading, 
and nearly all are more or les.s choked — i.e. the 
diameter of the liarrel is suddenly lessened near 
the muzzle, forming a cone ndiieh cau.ses the pellets 
of the charge to Ily from the gun more compactly 
and at an increased velocity. Such is the perfec- 
tion to which the lioring of .shol-gnna has hoeii 
brought that a 7-lh. gnn may now he expected to 
send on an average 220 jicllets of a charge contain- 
ing 30.5 pellets into a circle 30 incliM in diameter 
(or 60 into a lO-inch .square) at 40 yard.s distance, 
tlio pellets liaving an a\’uragc velocity at the 
muzzle of 840 feet iier .second, and a .striking force 
at impact (40 yards) of 1 '90 oz. 

Shot-guns are now built very nnich lighter than 
when hreech-lnaders liist came Into general use 
(1865); shorter liarrels are used without loss of 
shooting ]iowei' or a]ipreci;ihlo increase in the 
volume of the recoil. Sinokolasa explosives arc in 
general use all the world over for shot-guns, and 
the I'Qsnlts of the slightest vai'iation in the charge or 
quality of the powder, or in the size and quantity 
of the shot, can ho ascertained with the greatest 
sciontilio accuracy, by means of special instruiucuts 
found in all Icadnig 'gnn-manufaotoriea. Bhot-guu 
manufacture is a mechanical science as well ns a 
liandioraft, and the liiiesL produetions of the most 
renowned gun-makers will always oommand .-toO or 
even liigher price.s. C'licap ill-made, ill-dUed, ill- 
regulated guns, shaped by machinery, or still more 
roughly by hand lalionr, constitute the shot-gun of 
cninmei'ce, and their value Iluctuates with the 
jirice of material. The shot-gun of the best class 
is now so highly ])evIoetod that a now departure, 
whether towards tlie development of the killing 
powers of the weapon or elaboration of its nieehnn- 
isni, is undesirable, and, until some radical change 
in the composition of explosives, or the method of 
using shot-guns, takes place, no noteworthy im- 
provement upon the existing type of gun can he 
e.tpectcd. 

See tho artiolea GUNCownEK, Fiiieaums, Biiueoh- 
LOADiHO, Cannon, Musket, Hiple, Machine Guns. 
&o. ; Gi-oener’a Gun ami its Development (1881), and his 
Modern Shot Guns (1888) j HaAvker’s Guns and Shooline/ 
Instructions {IBii) i Shootina, hy Lord 'VValaingham and 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey ( Badminton Lvh. 1886) ; Bayne- 
Gallwsy’a The Fowler in Irdttnd (1882); Wakh’.s 
3Sodern Sportsman's Gun and liijle (2 vols. 1883-84); 
General Norton’s American Inventions and Improve- 
ments ill lireech-loadin//, Small Arms, Heavy Ordnance, 
Machine Guns, Maijavine Arms, etc. (New York, 1889). 

Gunboat, a small boat or ve.ssel armed with 
one or more guns of heavy calibre. From its small 
dimensions, it i.s capable of running close insliore 
' rivers, and from the same cause it has 
hauce of being hit by a larger vessel at tlie 
ge which the carrying power of its guus 
to maintain. At tho outbreak of tlie 
ir, a large .squadron of them was haslily 
1 for tho British navy for the first time, 
lage was snnril ; and tlieir armament 
nsisted of one 8-inch gnn and one 100- 
nnstrong gun. Gunboats in their more. 


modern form (like tlie Staunch) are .small niastleiss 
vessels mounting one large gun in the bow, aiid 
in-opelled by an engine witli single or twin screws. 
The gun is pointed by means of the helm or tlie 
scvew.s, and tlie gunboat is in fact a lloating gim- 
ean-iage. In tlie British navy these gunboats oiiny 
an armour-piercing gnn of 18 tons, on a draught of 
only 4 feet. Bub they liave been de.signed to cairy 
.35-ton guns, or heavier. In 1890 there were on the 
British jXavy List_ 114 nf these vessels, of which 
43 were called third class, and are intended for 
co;i.st defence. The largest .size of tlie first-class 
gunboats then in coniniission or building were of 
735 tons and 4500 liorse-power. At the beginning 
of the century the United States had over 250 o'? 
these vossel.s ; lint the ‘gunboat system’ was soon 
abandoned. In 1890 there were attached to the 
United Stales navy only live ve.ssels called gun- 
boats, all of the fourth rate (i.e. below 1000 tons), 
and iiiolnding one torjiedo rani ; and two gun- 
vessels of 1200 tons, newly liirilt. Most continental 
navies aie provided with gunboats of various size 
and constrnelion. 

Gllli-CilWisiKt' in a most iniportiuit adjunct to 
every iiieoe of ordnance. It requires to ho of great 
strength in order to resist the shock of discharge, 
and, in the cii.se of a llekl-gim carriage, to bear an 
enormous strain in jmssing at a rapid pace over 
hrokoii, uneven, or rocky ground without being 
unduly hcav.y or wanting in mohility. A lai'ge 
department, lilted with Hjilendid maeliinery, in the 
Uoyal Arsenal at 'Woolwich, called the Royal Car- 
riage Department, is charged with this branch of 
manufacture for the British service, whether naval 
or military. See CANNON for jilatos showing 
several of the numerous patterns, and also Mon- 
ORiEFP Prr.s, 

Giiii-cottoii. There are a very large immbor of 
explosive nitro-compounds wliich may he divided 
into two main olasM's — v’iz. ( 1 ) Those containing 
Nitro-glyeeiino (q.v.), in which is included tlie 
great dynainitc class, and (2) those not containing 
iiitro-giycorine. thm-ootton is an cxplosivo nitro- 
compound of the latter class, and is by far the 
most important of the class. 

So long ago as 1832 it was discovered by Bnicon- 
iiol that woody Jihro and similar substances eunhl 
be converted into highly conilmstihle bodies by the 
action of concentrated' nitric acid; six years later 
I’dlouze extended this discovery to cotton and 
other organic substances ; he was followed by 
Duniiis, who treated paper in a similar way, and 
he proposed to make cartridges with paper so 
treated, tho idea lioiiig that no i'C.siduG would he left 
in the barrel after liring such cartridges. But no 
liractical rcsnlt followed those discoveries until in 
1845 Kehimheiii, a German chemist, having hit 
U[)ou the proper mode of treating Button with 
nitric and snlpnui'ic acids, annoniicod tho discovery 
of gun-cotton, wliich he nrapo.sed as a .substitute for 
gunpowder. He claimed for it that the advantage 
it had over gnupowdor was tliat it burned with- 
out leaving any residue, and consequently without 
smoke, lie pvc‘pn,vcd it by iininer.sing carded 
cotton wool in a ini.xturc of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, and the equation for its formation may he 
stated thn-s ; 

CelUiluao. Nitric Aoiil, 

CoIIioOj + 3(II.NOa) = C„IU0„.3(N03) -I- .3(HaO). 

It will he observed that no mention is made of snl- 
}ihuvic acid in this equation, the jiresence of which 
iH, however, essential in tlie production of gun- 
cotton, for although it takes no active chemical 
^lart in tho autinn, it absorbs tho water which is 
tormed by the chemical tran.sforniation, and thus 
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keeps the nitric acid up to its full strength. 
Scliiiiihein’s discovery gave a great impetus to the 
question, and experiments continued to he made 
hy many eminent chemists in nearly every country 
in Europe with the idea of utilising the new explo- 
.sive for military purposes. It was tirst manu- 
factured in England on a large scale in the ye.ar 
18-1:7 hy Messr.s Hall & Son of Envcrsham ; hut, in 
addition to minor accidents, a terrible explosion 
took place in their works, which created so much 
distrn.st that its manufacture in England was dis- 
continued for several year.s, as the caii.se of the 
explosion, with the then imperfect knowledge 
possessed of the subject, could not he satisfactorily 
accounted for. The first ooniitry to turn Scliiin- 
hein’s discoveiy to practical account was Austria. 
General Von Lenk, an Austrian artillery officer, 
after extensive trials succeeded in greatly improv- 
ing the metliod of mannfaotnre, hy which niean-s lie 
w.i-s enabled to moderate and ensure a uniform rate 
of comhnstion of gun-cotton in air ; his discovery 
was considered of so much iniport.anee that in the 
year 1852 .several h.atterie.s of Austri.an artillery 
were armed with gnn-cotton e,artridges. Cut it 
.soon fell into di-srepiite, not only on account of its 
unstable nature, hut also because it was found that 
’\''on Leiik’s improvements were of no practical 
utility when the gun-cotton w.aa confined in the 
bore of a gun ; the great heat generated caused the 
intlanied gas to penetrate rapidly through the 
whole cartridge, so that there was little or no re- 
tardation in the rate of combustion, and the rapid 
conihustion caused excessive pressure in the bore, 
besides giving very unequal results when tired. 

Since the failure of the Austrian cartridges gun- 
cotton has not been used as a propelling agent on a 
large scale. But its utility as a disruptive agent 
lias been enoriuously increased hy the discoveries 
of Professor Sir Eredeviok Abel and the late Mr 
E. 0. Brown. Nothing daunted hy the failure of 
the Austrian experiments, nor hy the explosion at 
Messrs Halits works. Sir Fredenick Abel continued 
Ins experiments, and he ultiinatul}' discovered a 
method of manufacture whereby not only a com- 
plete pniificatioii from free acid is assured, but 
the material is converted into thoroughly compact 
homogeneous massc.s. As a result of his exiieri- 
meuts the method of manufacture adopted in 
England may he hrielly desoi-ibed as follows : the 
best white cotton waste alone Is employed ; this is 
first thoroughly cleansed from all grease hy boiling 
with alkalies ; it is then picked over hy hand and all 
foreign .suhst.auce.s remo^’ed, after which the fibre 
is separated and all knots and lumps opened out 
hy pasiiiig the cotton w.aste through a ‘teasing’ 
machine ; it Is then out into 2-inch lengths, 
thoroughly dried, and divided into charges weigh- 
ing Ijr 11). each, which are kept in air-tight tin 
boxes till ready for di[)ping. The acids used in the 
niauufactnre of gnn-cotton arc nitric acid having 
a specific gravity of l'o'2 and sulphuric acid of 1'84 
sp. gr. ; those are mixed in the proportion of one 
part by weight of nitric acid to throe of .sulphuric 
acid, find allowed to cool down in iron tanks. The 
mixed acid is run off into the dipping pans into 
which a l|-lh. charge of cotton is immersed ami 
left in for about live minutes, in which time it will 
have absorbed about 14 Ih. of .acid. The charge is 
now alloweil to cool down, after which the waste 
acid is extracted hy means of an ‘ acid-extractor,’ 
and the charge thoroughly washed to remove all 
the free acid. It is now pulped and pressed under 
hydrairlio presses to one-third its bulk, and moulded 
into slabs of various sizes and shapes for storing. 
The method of manufacture as here described is 
perfectly safe, as the gun-cotton throughout is in a 
wet state. 

The prop6rtie.s of gun-cotton, as compared with 


gunpowder, are mainly as follows ; ( 1 ) It can he 
ignited at a temperature of .about 300°, W'hereas 
gunpowder requiies a temperature of about G00° 
to ensuie ignition; (2) its combustion leaves no 
solid residue, and is unattended hy smoke; (3) 
the action of gun-cotton is much more rapid than 
that of gunpowder, and, as has already been 
pointed out, it is this rapidity of comhnstion wliich 
renders it uiisnitahle to he used as a propelling 
agent in cannon ; { 4 ) whereas gunpowder is greatly 
influenced and injurifiu.sly affected hy moisture, 
gun-cotton on the contrary is perfectly uninjured, 
and may he kept for any length of time in water 
without change. For military pin-pose.s this is a 
most important consideration. Ap.art from the 
question of using gnn-cotton as a piopelling agent, 
its value for destinctive pnrpose.s was inenntest- 
able, but it was thonglit to he necessary, in Older 
to develop its full pmver, that the chai'ge slionld 
he .strongly confined. Experiments, however, con- 
ducted hy Mr E. 0. Brown clearly deumnsLiated the 
fact that com]n-essed gnu-cotton cnnhl he fully de- 
tonated in a totally nncoii fined state hy fulminate 
of mercury. Tins discovery was thought to apply 
to dry gun-cotton only, hut Mr Brown continuing 
his experiments ascertained that wet compressed 
gun-cotton could he detonated hy using a sm.all 
primer of the diy material. iStill further dis- 
coveries were made with regard to the detonation 
of gnn-cotton ; it was ascertained that detonation, 
being established at one end of a contiiiuouB row of 
distinct masses of compressed gnn-cotton, travels 
along the whole length of the row, even if a space 
of lialf an inch is left between the discs. These 
discoveries have raised gun-cotton to the highest 
rank as n military explosive, as the necessity for 
storing it in a dry state, which is so highly danger- 
ous, is entirely obviated ; it is iioiv always stored 
in a wet state, the gnn-cotton containing ahinit 20 
per cent, of water, and is packed in air-light metal 
cases, so that the necessity for rewetting seldom 
occur, s ; in this condition it can he transported with 
perfect safety. 

Tlie discovery with regard to its detonation when 
in a wet state has led to this material being used 
as the charge for torpedoes .and suhniarine mines. 
The first ])attern of Whitehead torpedo was 14 feet 
long and 16 inches in di.aiiieter; the speed of the 
torpedo was 9 knots for 200 j’ards, and tlie 
charge w.as 118 lb. of compressed wet gnn-ootton. 
Several subsequent patterns of torpeiloe.s have heen 
introduced, the latest being 14 feet long and 14 
incites in diameter, and hy reducing the charge of 
gnn-cotton to 80 Ih. the high sjieod of 27 knots for 
600 yard.s has heen attained. The imniense im- 
portance of this increased speed can he readily 
aiipieciated, as it enables a torpedo to strike the 
vessel at which it is discharged before she has time 
to get out of the way. The torpedoes are fired hy 
a striker actuated hy a spring which is released on 
the torjiedo striking the side of the ship ; the 
striker is pointed, and penetrates a cap charged 
with 38 grains of fulminate ; tliis cap is einhedded 
in an 8 oz, disc of dry gun-cotton, enclo.sed in a 
liei-metically sealed case, and placed as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the wet gnu-cotton charge 
containing 12 per cent, of water. Gun-cotton is 
also used ns the charge for siihmariiie mines, the 
charge consisting of from 50 to 500 lb. of wet coin- 
l)rea.sed gun-cotton. 

'There are various descriptions of marine mine,?. 

( 1 ) Ground minas: in these the charge is contained in 
a case of sheet steel, with easi-iron sinkers attached 
to it to keep it at the bottom of the harbour or 
river ; these mines are fired electrically hy observa- 
tion from the shore when an enemy’s ship passes 
over them. {^) Buoyant mines : these are anchored 
a few feet below the surface of the water hy a .steel 
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rope aUacliptl to a sunken weight ; they are con- 
nected with the hliore hy electric wires ; a Imoy with 
a signalling apparatus is attached to tlie mine, and 
■when a ship stiikcs a hnny it rings a hell in the 
signalling-iooin on shore; if the ship is a friendly 
one it is allowed to pass, hut if it is an enemy's 
shiji the mine is fired hy electricity and the ship 
blown np. (3) Elcclro-cuntuci Hiiiics: these are 
used oidy in jilaces where an enemy’s ship wonld 
pass. When the mine is struck hy a p.a.ssing .shi]» 
a steel spring or pendnlnm moves towards the point 
of impact and thus closes the circuit .and liics the 
mine aulomalicallj’. 

A powder made hy the Explosi\'os Company, and 
generally known under the name of 7^. 6. Puwdcr, 
is another form in which gnn-ootton can ho used. 
There are two descriptions of this powder — viz. 
sporting- and rifle powder ; they aie hoth essontiall,y 
granulated gnu-cotton, .and consist of small rounded 
grannle.s, the sporting powder heing coloni-ed orange 
with aurinc, and the rille ])Owder yellow -with picric 
acid. 

Schultzc, Powder may he menthjiied here as, al- 
though not strictly speaking a gun-cotton pnwiler, 
it heloiigH to the class of c.xjilosive ooiiiponnils not 
containing ni I ro glycerine. The process of inanii- 
facturo consists in maooraliiig .soft tiinher from 
which all rosiuons and fatty matter has been e.\- 
traote<l hy chemical mean.s, the rc.sidne heing pure 
finely-divided cellnhjse ; this is saturated -ivith 
nitric and .snl)diunc acids, and thoronghly imrilied 
hy washing. The nitro com]ionnd thus formed i.s 
linely ground and waterproofed, ami then sifted 
into the vaiions size.s of grain reejnired. Schullzo 
powder has been manufactured since about the 
year 1800, hut E.G. is a powder of more recent 
tlate. Until these powders are -now largely used 
for sporting purposes. The great advantages they 
posse.sH over the ordinary black powder are that 
an erjnal velocity is obtained with a very ranch 
smaller charge, that they do not foul the giiii, and 
that they are nearly smokeless, liut against thi.s 
must ho set the disadvantage that under certain 
conditions the strain on the lireech of the gun is 
greater, lint rdtherlo the results ohlaincd from 
those jiowders when used in militai'y llrcarnis .are 
not snllieiently uniform or regular to justify their 
adoption foi' military (mi-poses. There can, how- 
ever, he hut little dmiht that a smokeless (loivdorof 
some .sort will, before long, he universally adopted 
hy all the groat powers of liui' 0 ])e, not only for 
rilles, hut also for artillery purposes ; it i.s no longer 
a question as to ivliethcr a siuokeless jiowdur .should 
ho adopted or not, hut which of all the smokeless 
powders exiierimentcd on is the best for adoption. 
Hmokeless (lowders, in order to he suitahlo for 
military pm-()oses, innst not he too violent in their 
action, they must he alile to stand extremes of 
heat and cold, they must not ho very hygroscoiue, 
and they must kee() -well in store withimt'dctciim-at- 
ing in quality; and the problem to solve is toliiid a 
powder whioli will fnllil those conditions. Nearly 
all smokeless (lowders consist ossoutially of gun- 
cotton, or other lower forms of nitro-cotton, acted 
on by a solvent such ns acotie ether or acetone, 
which reduces the nitvo-cellulose to a viscid paste ; 
the paste is then rolled out into sheets, and the 
solvent alloM-ed to evaporate ; the .sheets are left 
as a dense hoi-iiy substance, and are cut lir.st into 
strips, and then the strips are cut crosswise into 
grains of any required size ; or the .substance can 
lie left in strips or in a librous form. 

The French, in 1887, wore the Ih-st to adopt a 
smokeless (lowder for the cartridges for their new 
small-bore rille, the Lehel. It is knon-n as'l^ieille’s 
lowder, or ' Poudre B ; ’ its exact eompo.sition has 
leen kept a secret, hut it is believed that (licrio acid 
is mixed with the paste as desorihed ahove. The 


h.allistics attrilmted to this jiowdei- mIioii fhot 
introduced were remarkahle ; a charge of ahont 70 
grains im(iiuted a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet (ler 
second, to a bullet weighing 230 grains, fired from 
a rillc-h.'irrel whose calibre was -31.3". Put it .;vns 
found th.at the powder ratiidly deteriorated, and that 
these results were only atl.ainahle with reoentlv 
nmiiiifactnred powder, there being a nutalile falling 
oH'iu velocity a few months .after manufactuie. In 
con.seq lienee of thi.s it is .staled that the French 
in 1889 ahandoned the use of this powder, and 
roverled to the n.se of a good ty|ie of black powder 
until they can discover a more stable one. 

The Germans also in 1889 introduced a smokeless 
powder for their new small-bore lille ; it is aiiiti.ated 
gun-cotton, hut allhongh it wa.s very highly spoken 
of after the .autumn niameiivros of 1889, when it 
wiis extensively tried, it is believed th.at like the 
h’rcnch (lowder it is also w.antiiig in staliilily, and 
th.at the (Tennaiis arc iilieady endeavoni'ing to lliul 
a better description of (lowdci'. 

Several jiatonts for smokeless powder have 
been taken out in England, Imt none of them .ai-e 
entirely satisfactory, so tlm.f at the beginning of 
1890 the Mihject was slill nmler tlio coiisiileratiou 
of the Exidosiw.s Committee, to whom it has been 
referred hy the English govcinmeiit ; and, although 
the dillicnlty of obtaining a Miuikcless iiowder of 
the necessary stability has not yet licen sur- 
mounted, those who iiavo the matter in luind 
are eonlident of being able to provide such a 
(lowder. 

Theiu can, therefore, he hut little doubt that, a.s 
has aheady been mentioned, not only in England, 
hut also on tlio continent of Europe, the nso of 
smokeless jiowder as a iivo]ielling agent in all 
military lireavms -will he nniversal. lls intinduc- 
tion will have an immense inllnonoo, not only on 
drill, but also on Taetic.s (q.v. ); and, oonBidering 
its imiiortaneo, Llie English government ai-e wise 
in heing extiemcly canlhms lieforc dolorniining 
on the particular smola'less po-wdui- which will 
eventually he adopted. And until the question 
is settled tlie cartridge for the new Engli.sh wnall- 
bore rille is made uji with a coiiqiresseu pellet of a 
partieulm- dc-serijition of black piowdcr. 

One of the most powerful explosives known is 
h/iislinff gcttttine, which it is made hy dissolving 
7 (ler cent- of gun-cotton in 93 per cent, of 
nilro-gl.vcurine ; it forms a gelatinous mass some- 
what resembling honey in eohnii-, and varying iii 
coiisistoiicy from a lough leathovy material to a soft 
sulistaiico like still jellv- It is stronger than dyna- 
mite, as the nitro-cellnlo.He itself is ex]ihi.sive, and, 
if made with great eai-e, and if absolutely free from 
all imimrities, is a safe and stable explosive. But, 
unless the ingredients of which it is composed aie 
absolutely (inro and free from all foreign matter, 
it hccoinoH exceedingly ilangerouB when stored in 
largo quantities, as the following story will show. 
A largo quantity of this ox[)loHive was sent out to 
Aden to he used in the exeeiitiini of the defensive 
works now being erected tliere. It was stored in 
two magazines situated at a coiisidcrahle dist.anee 
from one another. One of the magazines blow up, 
vvlieu extra precautions wore observed at the other 
magazine ; Imt after an inlei-'-al of two or throe 
months the second magazine also blew up. There 
was no susiiicion of foul (ihiy, and after an exhaus- 
tive inquiry the eonelusion ari-ived at was that the 
mas.s had begun to deeonqio.se owing to impurities 
in some of the iugredionts, and that it went up by 
spontaneous combustion. Sec Handbook of Gun- 
powder find Gim-coiton, by Major-general W. H. 
■vY-ardell (late E.A.) ; Dictionary of Explosives, by 
Major Cuudill, K.A. ; and Handbook to Modern 
Exjdosivcs, by Eisslcr ( 1889 ). 
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Hujl-ftictories, Hoyal, form one IiancJi of 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, the other two 
hehig' the Royal Laboratory and Royal Carriage 
Department. For a long period there had been at 
Y'oolwicli a small factory for brass cannon, east- 
iron giiiiH being obtained from private foundries. 
To tills e.Kten&ive worlcslioph were added in ISoo-oB, 
and in 1859 larger one.s with very costly machinery 
u'ere erected for the manufacture of Aiiiistiong 
gniis. These have .since been adapted to the other 
systems of wrougbt-iron oulnance adopted into 
tire service under the name of AVoolwieh.* The 
factories may now fairly be regarded as aniong 
the most remarkable sights in the kingdom. Tlie 
process norv adopted in niannfacturing guns is 
explained under C.vjtnuN. Be.sidcs tlie fnni.aces, 
.steani-Iiammei's, &c. reipiired for tliis, the gnn- 
factorios contain shops fur boring, rilling, tuiiiing, 
sigliting, polishing, and browning tlie guns, wliicli 
are then proved at tlie butts in Pluiiistead Slatslies 
liefore being taken to Sliouburyness for fiirtber tests. 
The variou.s .shops are connected by lines of r.ailway 
witli the butts and with the rivei-liaiik, where 
tliere is a pier. Much of the excellent machinery, 
and notably tlie liy’draiiliu crane.s, aie the invention 
of Sir \Mlliaiu (now Lord) Ariiistroiig (<j.v.), for 
.some time .supeiinteiident of the gmi-factorie.s, and 
were originally developed at his estahlislinient at 
El.swiok. That foundry was for .some time recog- 
nised a.s an auxiliary and siipplenient to Woolwicli 
Arsenal, tlie guns lieiiig turned oat at a contract 
price, piiyahio after they laid pas.sed a rigid inspec- 
tion. The close connection between tliem cca.sed 
in 1803, but many orders are still executed by the 
Elhwiek lirm for the British govei'iiiiient, and con- 
siderable I'ivahy exists between it and the Royal 
Guii-faetories. The cost to the nation of the 
Royal Ciun-faotories is aliont £250,000 <a year. 

Gnilli'l, Jo.SEP, ooiiipuser of dance music, born 
at Zsainbek in Hungary in 1810, was for some time 
a teacher, then eiiteied a military baud as oboist, 
and was its eonduotov for eight ,vear.s._ In 1843-48 
lie gave concerts in Berlin, and there in 1849, after 
a visit to America, he was appointed musical 
dirootor to the king. From 1858 to 1804 he was 
bandiiiaHter of an Austrian regiment j but most of 
bis remaining years were eJii)iloyed in conceit 
tour.s. He died in 1889. Of liis 400 compoisitious, 
for the most part waltze.s, many were very popular. 

Glinucl (Ceidronolu^), a genus of coast lishes 
in the Blenny family, hut with more elongate eel- 
like form tlian the true hloniiie.s. The British 
species (C. (/unncllus), the spotted gunnel or 
hutterlish, is' coinmim on British coasts, lurking 
under stones in tiilai pools. The colour is deep 
olive, with a dorsal row of black .spots siirrouiided 
by white rings ; the usual length is about 0 inches ; 
the skin is thickly coated with a mucous secretion. 
It is seldom used except for bait. 

Gunner, in the British army, is a private 
soldier of the Royal Artillery. Ilia pay is Is. 2id. 
per diem, e.xeept in the Horse Artillery, where it is 
Is. 4d. ; iiis unifonn is liliie with red facings, red 
stripes on the trousers, and yellow wonsted lace. 
His anus consist of a carbine and sword-bayonet in 
the gari'ison artillery, and a cavalry sword in the 
horse. In the field artillery gunners carry no arms, 
but two carbines arc strapped on to each limber. 
Master-nuniiers are warrant officers of artilleiy, 
generally placed in charge of one or more forts; 
the fli’st class receive 6s., the second, 58. Sd,, and 
the third, 4 b. 6d. a day. The office has much de- 
generated in importance since it was first created, 
at least as early as the time of Henry VIII. 

In the navj/ the gunner is an officer from the 
ranks qualified in gunnery, appointed by wairant 
from the Admiralty, Rank next after chief-gunner, 


below .‘^eeond-lientenant in the nrmy, but above 
innster-gunner. Pay, from 5s, 6d. to 8s. 3d., with 
allowance.s in special cases. Pension, at age of 
fifty-five or when unlit, nut exceeding £120 a year. 
Must pass examinations on hoard gunnery ships 
at Portsmouth or Plymouth. Uniform similar to 
undress of sub-lieutenants, but without distin- 
guishing marks, and with black-hilted .swoid. 
Duties ; takes eJiaige of all the ordnance .stores 
oil board .ship, and is responsible under super- 
intendence for their expenditure and account ; has 
a general oversight of evciyfhing relating to the 
weapons employed and their inoper use, either 
under a gunnery officer or wheie there is none. Is 
entitled to a cabin. Gunners aie now sometimes 
appointed in ]ikci: of snb-lienteimnts for quarter- 
deck duties and to comnnind toi'pedo-hoats, &c. 
Chinf-i/viiHci- is a coniini.ssirmed officer promoted by 
.selection from the gnnneis. Rank next after sul)- 
lieutenants in the navy and with second-lieutenants 
in the army. Pay, 9.s. per day, and pension at fifty- 
five or when unfit, not exceeding £150 a year. 
Uniform the .same as gunner, hut with a single 
gohl stripe and looj; on each cntl', the same a.s sub- 
lieutenant. Dntie.s the same as those of gnniier. 
Both thief-gunner and gunner are eligilile for pno- 
motion to the rank of lieutenant in spiecial cases. 
Gunner’s-maie i.s a iirst-oluss ijetty-ofiicer, selected 
after examination on board the gunneiy ships from 
men qualified as seamen-gunners. Wages the same 
us other flvst-olas.s seamen petty-officeis, fiom 2s, 
2il. to 2s. 5d. pee day, hut nith extia pay for 
gunnery (lualilication.s I'arying fiom 2d, to 8d. per 
day. Uniform the same its other liist-olnss sea- 
men petty offireiH, hut with devices on light sleeve 
denoting gniineiy qualifications. Duties, assistant 
to those of gunner. Chkf-ijiuiner’ii mnie is a chief 
petty-olficer promoted ^r(lm the guimer’s-maten. 
Pay, from 2s. 8d, to 3s. 2d. per day, with extia 
puy tor guiinety qualification, s, Unifonn, tfiat of 
oilier seamen chief iietty-officeis, hut with gunnery 
devices on right sleeve. Duties the same a.s 
g'unner’s-iuales. Huttmun-gimncr is a seaman quali- 
fied ill gunnery subjects on board one of the 
gunnery ships, for whicli he receives fioiu 2d. to 
4il. per diH’ extra pay. 

Til the Lfnited States navy, gunners’ wages, like 
tliose of hoatswain.s and carpenters, I'luige fioiu 
8700 when on leave or waiting order-s during the 
lirst three yenis’ .service, to $1800, when at sea 
after twelve years’ service. 

Guimei’y is the .science wliich governs by its 
laws the construction and employment of all lirc- 
aims, though the term ‘musketry’ is generally 
applied to the scientific use of smali-anns. It in- 
volves a knowledge of the properties of metals, and 
details of tlieiv manipulation in gun-manufacture, 
ns well as the calculation of the strains to wliich 
the weapon will be subjected, the velocities of 
projectiles, and tlie effect upon them of tlie various 
forces to which they are exposed in the bore of the 
gun wid diuing their flight through the air. 

This subject was first treated of by an Italian 
mathematician, Nicolas Tartaglia, who in 1537 
published La Nmm Set'entut. He also invented 
the gunner’s miadrcmt. Many other wiitevs fol- 
lowed him, of whom the principal was Galileo, 
whose Dialogues on Motion were printed in 1638. 
But the real founder of the science was Benjamin 
Rollins (q.v.), whose Now Principles of Gunnery 
appeared in 1742, and treated of atmo.spJieric 
resistance, the force of gunpowder, the effects of 
varying the length and weight of guns, &c. His 
invention, the Ballistic Pemlulmn (q.v.), enabled 
the velocity of a cannon-ball to bo measured, and 
was generally used for that purpose until super- 
seded by Navez’s electro-ballistic pendulum about 
1862. Euler, Halton, and others added by their 
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oommeiitaries on Koliiiih'h work to tire general 
knowledge of the subject wliioli existed up to the 
end of the 18th century. In 1840 Profe.ssor Wheat- 
stone invented an electric chronoseo])e for measuring 
velocities, which was followed by tho,se of Navez- 
Leurs, Hashforth, Noble, and De Boulengc. In 
1878-80 the liov. E. Hashforth produced hi.s chrono- 
gi'iiph for measuring the resistance of the air to 
the motion of elongated projectiles. By means of 
hi.s tnble.s and the various instrunieut.s now placed 
at their disposal, raathematician.s are able to calcu- 
late the proper length, thickness of metal, size of 
chamber, charge, form of projectile and method 
of rotating it for a gun of given calibre, and also 
to determine the Lime of lligiit, penetration, lieight 
and velocity at any point, and elevation reipiired 
for any range, &c. Trie latter are most nece.s&ary 
in order that the gnn may be skilfully liandled, 
and eacli weapon lias its ‘ range table ’ made out, 
giving these particulars. 

The olfioial Text-hook of Uunmn/ (1SS7), by 
Major Maokiiilay, ll.A., is one of the best modern 
treatises on this siihject, and has been largely 
nnoted in foreign woiks, notaldy in the E'.cte,rnal 
of Captain Ingalls, U.S. Artillery. 

In 1880 iMajor E. Siacci, of the Italian xlrtillery, 
put forivard a method of solving trajectories and 
problems in liallisties, and his fonuuhu liave been 
nseil by artillerists of all nations with very satia- 
fiu'.lory results. 

Without e.xplaining the intricate oaloulationa and 
delicate instruments used, it may he iuterestiug to 
give a few e.xainplea of gunnery prohlom.s. A shot 
was tired at vShoaliuryness in 1887, and called the 
Jubilee shot, from a 9 •2-iuch wire-gun at an angle 
of 10° elevation, by which it was thought an 
extronio range would he obtained. The calculated 
range was 2(1,7(15 '3 yards (say 12 miles) ; maximum 
lieigbb, 17,110'fl feet ; time of' lligbt, 63'787 .second.s ; 
angle of descant, 53° 50'. The actual range was 
20,23(1 yards. 

The necessary elevation for a 12-inoh 45-ton gun, 
liriiig rvith a charge of 295 lb. and a muzzle velocity 
of 1910 feet per second at a point 3000 yards distant 
and 1270 feat nho\'e it, is found to he 2° 25'. An 
8-inoh howitzer of 70 owt. is to breach the oscarit of 
a ditch 50 feet wide, with common .shell and delay- 
action fuze— the angle of descent must ho ligand 
the striking velocity not less than GOO leot per 
secouil ; required the least necessary diHtance of tlio 
liowitzer from the escarp, the requisite charge of 
powder, and angle of elevation. Answer, 1936 
yards, 0 Ih. R.L.G." powder, and 13“ 23'. 

In de.sigrung a rilla of wliich the velocity i.s to be 
800 foot pel’ second at 1000 yards, and trajectory in 
no place higlier than 32 feet, it is necossaiy to know 
the proportions of weight of bullet to calibre, which 
are found by fjiacci’s formula! to he 358 grains for 
a calibre of '38 inch, or 254 grains fur ’S’^-iiich 
oalibro. 

Eroni these and similar examples it will bo under- 
stood that gunnery has become one of the exact 
sciences. Tlio excellence of modern niacliixiory 
enables the manufacture of weapon, projectile, 
powder, and fuze to snti.sfy tlie demands of the thco- 
ri.sls, while such iuveutiou.s ns Watkin’s position 
and range finders and Kcottbs telescopic sights put 
it in the power of the trained artilleryman to show' 
equally good re.sults in practice. Bee Bueecii- 
LoADiNf}, Cannon, Riele; for the School of 
Gunnery at Shoehuryne.ss, see AimpLEitY. 

CrUimy-bag'S are made of a coarse jute fabric 
(see Jute), and are very largely exported from 
India to varion.s parts of the W'orld. American 
cotton is largely packed in these. They can be 
manufactured at a low price, lienoe the gi'eat 
demand for them. The name gunny i,s applied 
to the cloth as well as to tlio made-up bag.s. About 


1850 the peasant liiuid-looiiis of Lower Bengal met 
both the home and the foreign demand for Indian- 
made gunny-bags— indeed tlio making of these 
was then the great donie.stic industry of that portion 
of India, giiing occupation to men, women, and 
children of iieaily every class. Even boatmen and 
domestic servants employed their sjiare moments 
at them. At the picseiit time the niiiiiher made at 
the great steaiii-factiirie.s, of whioh theie are now 
Iw'euly-thiee in India, far exceeds what is pro- 
diiceil liy hand -looms. For example, in the vear 
1885, 82,779,207 giiimy-bags weie exported {uiiii 
India, of which only live iiiillions were woven by 
hand. In the .same year forty iiiillion.s of 1116.16 
hags were .sent from Bengal to other parts of India 
and it was e.stiniated tliat nearly as many were 
u.sed in Bengal itsedf. 'The total value of the 
Bengal trade in jute iiiannfactiircs (mainly gunny- 
hags or cloth) ill 1885 was lielieved to he not far 
short of £3,009,000. In India gnmiy-bags are ein- 
iiloyed for agricultural and internal trade purjio.ses, 
lint many are also sent out of the country lilled 
with grain and other produce. Cloth and bags of 
the same kind are made in iJimiluc. 

Cilllipotvdcr is a well-known explosive mixture 
composed of saltliutro, cliarcoal, ami siilphnr mixed 
together in certain proportions, soniewhat varying 
in dilVeiont countries and in different descriptions 
of powder. 

'I'lie early history of giiniiowder is veiy obsoiu'e; 
hut there a]iiieai's to be little doubt that the ex- 
plosive niitnve of saltiietre (the groat bulk of which 
comes either from India or China) when iiiixod with 
cluu’coal or carbon was known to tlio Chinese for 
many centuries before tiie Christian ora, It may 
he assumed that the discovery of this property of 
saltpotie was accidental ; a wood-liio ligliteu on tlie 
eavlli where saltiietre was mi.xed with the soil 
would bring the two ingredients together, and the 
action of the heat would lie sufficient to show the 
nature or projierty of the iiiixtme so brought about 
when raised to a cmlaiu temperature. It is certain 
dial ilroworks were kiunvii in China from very early 
periods ; but in a pampidet written liy Colonel 
(.)modoi (Turin, 1834), and later in lui iirtiele in the 
At/ioiueum of IJeeeiuhcr 26, 1SG8, by Captain (now 
Biont. -General ) Henry Briiekonhiiry, It. A., the 
quoatiou us to the lii.st iuveution of gunpowder was 
fully discussed, and the ooneliisioii arrived at xvas 
that there is groat reason to doubt whether either 
the Ghiimso or any other A.siatie people invented 
guii]i«wder in its tmo sense, or were the iirat to 
n.se it as a propelling agent. It was left for more 
western iiatioim to develop the discovery of the 
CliiiK'se, and our first kuoM’ledgo of the use of gun- 
powder as a military agent dates from the 7th 
century, when it was used by the Byzantine eni- 
lierors, mulor the name, of Greek Eire (q.v.), in the 
defence of Coiistantiiiople against the Saracens, 
who, discovering the secret of its luannfaoture, used 
it against the Crusaders, not however a.s a propelling 
agent, hut in the form of rockets or liquid fire. Its 
llrst use ill Europe as a iiropolliiig agent was in 
Spain, where lioth the Moors and Ghri.stians used 
some deseri]iti(m of artillery as early as the 12th 
century. Roger Bacon lirst introduced it into Eng- 
land. 'Wliethor he discovered it independently 
of foreign aid, or whether ho conceived the idea 
from aiioiont inaiiusoriids, is nnecrtaiii ; hut the 
latter is tlie more piroiiable, as the name lirst given 
to it was ci'ftkc, jiresiiiiiaiily a corruption of the 
word (free. Bacon’s discovery date.s from a period 
early ru the 1,3th century, hut, owing to^ the crude 
and nnoevtaiii means adopted for mixing tlie 
ingredienl.s, it wa.s of no practical value till the 
German monk, Berthokl Bidiwarz, introduced, 
aomewhevo about the year 1320, a method of manu- 
facture by wliioli the ingredients were tliorouglily 
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incovpovatcjd ; tlie meal powduv thus made was first 
used ill Eii{;laiid as a propelling agent by Edward 
III. in lii.s war again.st tlie Seotcn in 1327, the tubes 
from wbicb be propelled the shot being called cra/iei/i 
of war. The same king subsequently used cannon 
at the battle of Creey in 13ili. From that date the 
Use of gunpowder throuLdiout Europe soon became 
geneial, tlio Russians, udio in 1SH9 celebrated the 
oClOtli anniyer.sary of its introdnctirai into Russia, 
being the last to adopt it. Until the reign of 
Queen Eli.;abetb by far the bwger quantity of 
powder reqniied by the English was obtained from 
abroad ; but in her reign its manufacture was 
introduced into England. The earliest Engli-sli 
pmvder-niills of which there is .any recoid were 
established at Long Ditton and tiodstone, in 
Bmrey, by George Evelyn (John Evelyn’s giand- 
father) in 1590; the Favei.sh.'un mills weie started 
soon after this date, a.9 were also those at Waltham 
Abbey. The mills at Faveraham subsequently be- 
came the government porvder-factoiy, and in 1787 
the government also bought the mill.a at Waltham 
j\.bbey, which have rem.T.ined in its hands down 
to tins day. The Faversli.am mills were given up 
by the government after the peace of 1815; they 
wore soon after bought by ]Me.ssra John Hall Sun, 
who still retain them. 

The mode of manufacture adopted in England 
when these several powder-mills were all 
thoroughly established remained practically un- 
obanged up to within the hast thhty-five yeais. 
Rut bcfmo proceeding with a description of the 
manufacture and of the dilferent powders now in 
use, it will bo do.sir.rble to consider very biiefiy the 
part played by the several ingredients of wdiich 
gunpowder is composed, and the chemical action 
wliiob takes place on ignition. The saltpetre or 
nitiate of potash, ICNO,,, acts as a magazine of 
o.'rygen, with which it readily parts when raised to 
a certain temperature. When the powder is fired, 
the oxygon of the saltpetre oouveit.s most of the 
carbon of the eliarcoal into earbonio acid, COj, a 
portion of which oombino.s with the potaslr of the 
nitre to form carbonate of potash, KG'O;,, the 
remainder existing in the state of gas, and the 
nitrogen is liberated. The sulphur, which perform.s 
the part of a second eoiuhustihlo in gunpowder, is 
for the most part ooiivertod into sulphuric acid, SOj, 
and forms sulphate of potash. The reaction on 
firing the gunpowder may bo expressed by the 
eqna'tiou KOjNUs -I- S 3C = SUO^ -t N -t- KS. 
Tire beat gener.ated by the explosion evolves a large 
quantity of elastic gases, the e.xpansivc p6wer of 
wbicb is greatly increased by the beat. The pressure 
being equal in all directions, the work clone on the 
projectile in tire bore of the gun is due to this 
elasticity and expan.sive force. The method adopted 
for measuring tlie amount of pressure in the bore 
of the girn u’ill be dealt with hereafter. 

Sir Frederick Alrel, O.R., F.R.S., and Captain 
Noble, C.R., oaiiied out two series of most 
exliaustive and complete experiments on fired 
gunpowder, and the conclusions they arrived 
at were oortrrrrirnicated by tbom to the Royal 
Society iir two paper.s ( 1875-80 ) under the iread 
of ‘ Researches orr fired Gunpowder.’ The results 
are sumirrarisetl as follows : when fired in a con- 
irrrad space { 1 ) tire products of corrrbustion ai-e 
about 57 per cent, by weight of rrltiuratelj' solid 
matter arrd 43 per cent, of permanent gases; (2) 
the peruraneut gases occupy about 280 tinres the 
volume of the original jro wder ; ( 3 ) Lire tension of 
the product.s of combustion wlreir the powder 
entirely fills the space in which it is fired is about 
6400 atmospheres, or 42 tons per square inch; (4) 
the temperature of explosion is about 4000° F. ; 
(5) the chief gaseous products are carbonic acid, 
nitrogen, and earbonio oxide ; { 6 ) tiro solid residue is 


mainly composed of potassirrirr carbonate, sulphide, 
and snlpliate. 

From the foregoing description of the qiart 
played by the nitrate of potash it might be tliorrght 
that it woirid be highly advantageous to trrake 
gunpowder ■with some nitrate containing a 
lai-ger jrerceutage of oxygen than nitrate of jrotas- 
sittm ; arrd as a matter of fact tbei'e are a large 
number of nitrate mixtures other than guirpowder 
itr which nitrate of sodium, barium, or aittmoniiurr 
are substituted foY tJic nitrate of j)ota.s.-ium. But 
unfortunately they are extremely hygroscopic, so 
that guitpo'wder made with tlrenr ■rvould, under- 
ordinary circnmstarices, sooit becorite useless on 
.aeconnt of the d.am]) it •n-oiild ab.soih froiir the 
atrirosphere. In a hot dry climate rritiateof soda 
powder.s woultl doulitless he vahtahlc, besides being 
nttrch chea])er to manrtfacLure than iritiatc of 
potash pou tiers: indeed such powders were used 
to a considerable extent in the eonstmctioir of the 
fcitrez Caital ; hirt, as these qiowders are not in 
general rtse, it is uimecessai-y to refer to theirx 
firrther. 

Process of Mumifacture . — The method of manu- 
facture of gunpowder at the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory at Waltham Abbey (fully explained hr the 
official Itarrdbook ) m.ay bo hrielly described. As iir 
all other explosives, it is essential that the ingredi- 
eirts of which the powder is coitrposed should he .is 
ptti-e as possible. The seleotioir and pre])aration of the 
chat coal is of the greatest impot tairce ; for, -without 
arty change in tire lu-oportious of tire coiupoiteut.s, 
the pro]iei-tie.s of the gunpowder- are capable of 
^'teat variation frorrr the riuality of the cliarcoal used 
in its irtrturrf.'icture. The ingredients are lh.st 
reduced to a itrre irrtwrler by grimliirg. They are 
tlroir mixed by baud in the pirrportion of 75 qrer 
cciit. by rreight of saltjretre, 15 of charcoal, and 11) 
of snlphnr, and are next thoroughly irreorpurated 
in a wet state in a pitw-tlor-irrill irrto a cake called 
a irrill-cake. This cake is therr broken down 
betweeir C(tppei--plates into ureal. F’rom this irteal- 
po-wder- all granulated powdet-a ar e made. The irreal 
IS eompr-e.ssed in a press-box, the amount of oont- 
pre.s.sion it rtrrder-goes being dependent on the 
deir.sity of prow tier- required. After- compression the 
jtress-cako ts broken into prieces ready for granulat- 
ing, w-liicli is done in the gr-anulating niacbiiiB, the 
rowder passing betw-eeii giin-nrelal rollei-s till it is 
n-oken into gi-tuns of the required .size, diil'ereirt 
powders being made to pass throirgli sieves -wliose 
meshes are of the size of the grain required. There 
is a consiilerahle amount of dust formed by the 
gi-anulatiirg process, so that after- grairnlatiug it is 
necessary to dust the pio-wder previous trr glazing il, 
which is the next operation. It is glazed in gluziirg 
drums, -rvlriclr, revolving rapidly, impart a glaze to 
the iiowder simply by the friction set up. The 
piowtler is now stoved or- dried in copper-trays in a 
drying room, wliicli is lieated to a temperature of 
about 100° F., and tire piowdor is left in this room 
from one to two hours aocordiiig to the aiuount of 
moistui-e that it contains. Formerly all powder was 
gi-,anulated, but the enormous iuorease in the size 
of tile gnus now used necessitated tire iiitroductiori 
of other descriptions of powder — viz. out and 
nioidcled jiowdei.s. In the cut powders, after the 
process of pressmg, the press-cake, instead of being 
grannlaterf, is first out into strips, and these strips 
are then out into cubes, and tire powder so made 
is called cubical or pebble po-wder ; there are at 
iireseiit two sizes — viz. §-inoh and 1^-iiicli cubes. 
In the moulded po-wders, as is implied in the name, 
each graiii or piece of porvder is moulded or pressed 
in a separate mould. This is done in a hydraulic 
machine. The exact quantity of grannlated jiowder 
required to form each pi-ism is deirosited in a block 
containing sixty -four moulds ; the po-wder ill these 
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mouldfj is tlien pvossed by plniigevs exactly liltiii};; 
the moulds till tlio lequirud density is obtained. 
This powder is called jirihinatic jMiulcr, the graims 
or iiellets being iu the form of hexagonal piisnis 
nearly 1 inch in height and about ] J incli acro.s.s, 
■\\ith a hole in the middle about of an 

incli ill diameter, the object of which will be 
explained later on. There are two descriptions of 
prismatic powder — black and brown. The propor- 
tions of ingredients in the black powder are the 
.same a.s in all other Engli.sh military powders; bub 
iu the brou’U powder the charcoal is made from 
straw, iii.stead of from wood, and the proportion of 
the ingredients are as follows ; viz. saltpetre 79, 
charcoal 18, and sulphur ,8 per cent. 

Gunpowder more nearly fullila the objects 
required in a propelling' agent than any other 
e.xplo.sivo hitlierto discovered. These objects are 
(1) a maximum muzzle velocity with even ami low 
pre.ssurG.s ; (3) niiiforinity of action, so that the 
.Siume results may always be expecteil ; (3) fieeilom 
from fouling; (-1) duiahility — i.c. thub ib is nob 
liable to injury in transport, ami that its condition 
does not mateiially alter when .stored. 

The ach’antages of gunpowder over other e.xplo- 
sives aie (IJ tliat, the rate of combustion being- 
gradual, the oxplohiou is not so sevure on the bore 
of the gun as m the case of more violent explo- 
■sives ; (3) the ingredients of which it is composed 
are easily produced and are aheap ; (3) it is, with 
jnoper precaii lions, .safe in mauufuoLure, in .store, or 
in transport, Exporiments made by the Explosives 
Committac have .shown that any alteration in the 
proportions of the ingredients has not .so great an 
inllueiice on the ‘ expiosiveness ' or rate of burning 
as the density, liar<lnes,s, size, and shape of grain 
and anumub of glaze. The dnnsity of grain has an 
importaub elFoot on the rate of burning, lly 
absolute density is meant tlie amount of powder 
aetuall;^ present iu a eerl.ain bulk— i.c. if difl'evunt 
qnantitics of meal-powder, oontaiiiing an equal 
nniount of moisture, be pressed into cakes of the 
same size, that which contain, s the moat meal 
will he densest ; then, if tlie.sG cako.a be ignited 
■siinultaneonsly, the cake which has the least 
density will lie the lirst to be oomplotol,y burnt. 
Hardness doo.s not depend on density; incroa.sud 
hardness is given by pressing the meal in a inoistor 
condition. Kize and sha]io of grain are also iniport- 
aiiL characberi.stics to be considered in eonneebiou 
witli the explosivono.ss of powder. Other tilings 
being equal, a larger-grained powder burns slower 
than a smaller-grained; and in grain of equal 
weight that whicli has the largo-st surface will burn 
the quickest, A highly-glazed powder, again, 
burns slower than an nnglazed one, iivobalily be- 
cauao tlie glaze somewhat retards its thorough igni- 
tion. The temperature at which powder ignites 
varies from 330° to 600° 14, according to the nature 
of the powder, the finest sporting powder ig;niting 
at the higher temperature. 

It i.s only of late yearn that all tlie.se points liavo 
rcoeivod tiie attention they dQ.serve, but they linvo 
been forced upon tlie authorities by the necessities 
of the times. As .soon as 8liip.s began to bo plated 
with armour, guns had to be made which could 
throw a projectile capable of piercing that aniioiir ; 
and as the aiinonr increased in tbioknoss so did the 
guns increase in size and power, throwing heavier 
projectiles, which neoe.ssitates an enormous powder 
charge to propel the shot. In former days there 
was a beautiful simplicity about powder. Practi- 
cally there were but two kinds, one for muskets 
oalled fine grain or F. G. , and the other for cannon 
called largo grain or L.G., and no particular atten- 
tion was paid to the quality ; it was certainly not 
subjected to the searoliing proofs and tests whicli 
all powders made in these days have to undergo. 


The lii-bt improvement in powder took plnco on the 
introduction of rifled arms, when a lille fine-grain 
powder or H.F.O., .slightly larger in the grain than 
F.G., and a rifle large-grain powder or R.L.G,, Uie 
grains of which were about twice the .size of those 
of L.G., were introduced for small-arm.s and cannon 
re,spectively. The ll.F.G. powder was impioveil 
and made of a ratlmr .smaller grain, the size of 
grain being from -fTh to T,\th of an inch, on the 
introduction of the Martini- Henry rille, and this 
poivdei, known as It.F.G.'-’, has not .since been 
altered. Hut in cannon powder, or powder for 
large guns, the development ha.s been great and 
continuous. When ii.L.G. powder was introduced 
it was the large, st giaiiiud and slowest bmniiu' 
jiowder then iu e.xistencc in England ; but as the 
gnus wore made larger and larger it became 
necessary to use a slower- burning jioivder, which 
led Ilr.st to the introduction of Tl.L.G,-, having 
grains varying in size from 3 to 6 to the inch ; that 
i.s, the grains must pass through a sioi'e of 3 meshes 
to the iiieli, and luu.st not pass thiougli one of 6 
meshe.s to the iiicli, A sliort time afterwards a still 
larger powiler called ll.L.d.'h with grains of nearly 
half an inch in size, was introduced. This was 
.soon followed by pebble powder, a still fni-tker 
development of It.L.tT., for guns of large calibre 
for which E,.L.Cf. * was not .suitable. The liist 
pattern of pebble or P. powder was cut in cubes of 
about half an incli in size, and a second pattern or 
P.- was iiuulc in cnhcs of about IJ- inch iu size, 
with rounded edges. Hoth these powders have a 
density of 1'73, udiercas that of thell.Li.G, powders 
is 1 'Co. Next in order came the prisinatio powdeis, 
of wliich there are two descriptions— viz. prismatio 
black or Ihisin' and prismatic hro-wn or Priam’ 
blown, a dcsoiipLion of which lias been given under 
the head of nianufacluro, Tliero are two ofher 
powders of a sjiceial pattern which may bo men- 
tioned — viz. M.G.’ which is used only in the 1-ineh 
Nordcnfelt maohino gun, the size of grain of wliich 
is cmisidcrably larger and of more even size than 
that of H.F.G.-; and (j.F.’, a powder which at 
jirescnt is nsed only in the 3- and 6-pcmnder qniok- 
liring guns, the size of grains being about half an 
inch squaro by alxmt yV <>f an inoli Ihiok. 

Tlie powdois of other nations dilfer but slightly 
from those manufactured in England j the method 
of nianufacture i.s the .same in principle, but tlie 
proportions of tho ingredients vary to a slight 
degree in every nation. 

Having now described the various powders in 
use, it reinnins to say a few words about velocities 
and pressures. I’lie great de.shleratnm with all 
firearms is to obtain the maxiumiu velocity with 
the miuiiiuuu of pressure, and iu the expenmenls 
and invc,stigations carried out by the committee on 
exploHive.s, and by Bir F. Abel and (Jnptain Noble, 
thus end was kept in view. It lias already been 
pointed out tliat tlie rate at which powder burns 
depends greatly on tho density, hardnusB, size, and 
.sliapo of grain : the greater the density tho slower 
it will burn ; the larger tlie grain the .slower it will 
burn, simply because the amount ol lighting sur- 
face is reduced in proportion to the vmnme ; and 
the smoother the surface of the grain the slower it 
will burn for the .same reason. A powder there- 
fore composed of, comparatively .speaking, small 
gi'ains of irregular size and shape, hums very 
rapidly, and generates a large volume of gas siul- 
denly, thus sotting up a very high pressure iu tlie 
bore of the gun. In .some of the experiments of the 
committee the pre,ssure recorded iu the boro of tlie 
gun was as high as 60 tons to the square inch ; hut, 
as Captain Noble had pireviously discovered that 
the ma-xiranm pressure of powder fired in a con- 
fined space did not exceed 43 tons, this extra pres- 
sure could only ho due to wavo-acliou, a sudden 
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evolution of giib locally eau'-ing a vibratory motion 
of the gas. Tiiis led to the introduction of larger- 
grained powders, so as to retard the hnrning of the 
charge, hnt this did not entirely do away with the 
wave pressnie. It was next .sought to dimmish 
tire pres, sure by giving air-space to the charge, as 
it was found that the density of the charge — not 
the density of the grain — materially affected the 
pre3.sure ; this air-.space was given hy enlarging the 
chamber of the gnu, and although it became neces- 
sary to increase the ehavge so as to luaintaiu the 
same muzzle velocity, it was found that tlie pres- 
sure was sensibly diminished. 

But whilst Great Britain was still adhering 
to jjehhle powder, other nations had adopted a 
prismatic powder with a liole through the centre 
of tlie pellets or prisms. Tlie idea of this 
perforated powder is due to General Rodin.an, an 
AmeiT.e.an artillery officer, wlio thought that hy 
this moans a charge of powder would evolve the 
gas at a more uniform rale. In a cliaige composed 
of solid grains, the grains being lighted on the sur- 
face and burning toward.s the centre, the surface 
giving olf gas raj>idly decreases, and therefore the 
volume of ga,s given off hy the grain will he 
greatest when the charge is first fired, and will 
rapidly fall off ; hence tlie maximum pressure on 
the boro of the gun is set up almost before the pro- 
jectile commences to move. To overcome this, the 
idea occurred to General Hodman to have a hole 
through each large grain or pellet of powder, so as 
to give the giain an interior as well as an exterior 
lighting surface, so that as the exterior lighting 
surface dca'eai>cd the interior li^diting surface in- 
creased, thus preserving the ignited surface more 
uniform during the burning of the pellet, and 
therefore keeping up a niora constant evolution of 
gas. This tends to distribute the pressure more 
uniformly along the bore of the gun, and increases 
the initial velocity of the projectile. The Rus.sians 
in 1800 were the first to adopt this plan, followed 
hy the Germans, the English being tlie last to 
take it up ; it is now, however, adopted for the 
heavie.st guns in tlic Eiigli.sli service, the charge 
being built up of tlie Iiexagonal prisms already 
described, so arranged that the holee througli 
each column of prisms shall ho continuous from 
one end of the charge to the otlier. The intro- 
duction of this powder lias enabled the tyjie of 
gun to bo entirely altered ; a description of the 
guns now in the service ivill he found under tlie 
head of Cannon, Rifles (q.v. ). We are indebted 
to the Germans for the invention of brown or 
cocoa powder ; it is claimed for tlii-s powder that 
it gives a higher initial velocity with less pre.ssuie 
than the same chai'ge of black powder. 

Tlie same principles as have been enunciated here 
with regard to guns should govern the .selection 
of powder for mining or blasting purposes. If it 
is desired to shatter a mass of rock, a very violent 
qnick-bnrning powder, having a great disruptive 
force, should be used ; but if it is only desired to 
dislodge, say, a in, ass of coal without shattering it, 
a denser, slower-hiiriiing powder should be chosen. 

The instrument generally used for taking velo- 
cities is a chronograph, the invention of Major De 
Boulengd of the Belgian Artillery, It consists 
of a brass column snpiporting two electro-mag- 
nets. No. 1 elacbro-iiiagiiet supports a long cwlin- 
drical rod, called the chronometer, coverecl by 
a zinc tube ; No. 2 electro-magnet .supports a 
shorter rod. Two sereen.s of copper wire are 
placed at certain fixed distances in front of the 
muzzle of the gun. No. 1 eleetro-iiiagnet is mag- 
netised hy the current passing througli the fii-st 
screen, and No. 2 hy the current passing through 
the second screen. As the shot passes through the 
first screen the current is broken, and the rod or 


chronometer .suspended hy No. 1 electro-magnet 
falls hy gravity. Suiiilaily, when the .shot pas.se3 
thiough the second .screen, the shorter weight sus- 
pended hy No. 2 electro-magnet falis on to a disc, 
which, pressing a spring, causes a knife to be re- 
leased, and tills, darting forward, strikes the 
chronometer in its fall, making an indent in the 
zinc tube. Tlie distance of this indent fiom the zeio 
point being measured oil' on a scale specially gradu- 
ated for the instnimciit gives the velocity of tlie 
shot between the two .scieens, fiom which can he 
calculated the muzzle velocity. Another .scale gives 
the time of flight. 

The pressures in the hoie of the giin are calcu- 
lated by means of a crusher gauge. A small 
copper cylinder is inserted in the gauge, which is 
screwed into the gun at that pait wliero it may 
he desiied to nieasme the piep.siire. The copper 
cylinder is ineasiued before and after the discharge 
of the gun, the amount hy which it is shoiteiied Ijy 
tlie force of the explosion being tlie niea.siiie of the 
foice, or pressure, exerted. The actual pressuie 
in Ions to the square inch is calculated hy means 
of a mathematical table prepared for dillerent 
coppers. Hee Handbook oj Gunmiedcr and Gun- 
eotton, hy Major-general W. 11. Wardell ; A 
Dietionury of Explosives, hy Major Cnndill, K.A. ; 
and a Handbook to Modern Explosives, by Jl. 
Eissler (1SS9), Eor Smokeless Gunpowder, see 
Guh-COTTON ; and for law.s relating to gunpowder, 
see Explosives. 

C!niH>OM''<lcr Plot. This plot was an attempt 
on the part of a small immher of Roman Cathofio 
gentlemen to destroy by gunpowder King James I. 
and the Houses of Koids ami Commons on the day 
of the opening of parliament, November j, 1003. 
The design originated in the busy brain of Robert 
Catesby (ii.v.), who had already sull'ered for the part 
taken by him in Essex's plot. He and his fellcnv- 
couspiiators were driven to desperation hy the 
faithlessness of James, who before Ms accession had 
led the Catholics to expect some measure of tolera- 
tion, hut soon afterwards put in full force the penal 
laws against popery, and showed a disposition to 
increase rather tlian to mitigate their rigour. Early 
in 1604 Catesby communicated his plan to John 
Wright and Thomas Winter. Guy Fawkes (q.v.), 
a brave soldier serving in the Bpauish army, was 
brought over from Flanders, and together with 
Ferey was admitted to the plot after taking an 
oath of secrecy. All five then received comiimnion 
from the hands of the Jesuit Gerard, who, how- 
ever, was not informed of the conspiracy. On 
24th May Percy hired a room adjoining the 
Parliament House which tliey intended to under- 
mine. Tlie adjournment of parliament from time 
to time caused sundry postponements of the work. 
In December the digging was begun. The diffi- 
culties were gi-oater than was expected, and it 
became expedient to call in the as.sistauee of fresh 
associates— Jolm Grant, Robert Winter (brother of 
Tlioinas), and Bales, a servant of Catesliy. In the 
following March tlie conspirators were able to hire 
a convenient cellar immediately below the House 
ol Lords. The mine was now abandoned, and the 
cellar was stored with casks of powder, covered 
with faggots. 

All was ready by May. Money was now wanted 
to provide nieii, houses, and arms for the insur- 
rection, which it was intended should break out in 
the midland counties, where the chief conspu-ators 
had congregated. So about Michaelmas some rich 
Catholics, SR Everoi'd Dighy, Ambrose Eoqk- 
wood, and Francis Tresham were induced to joiri. 
Tresham lacked the courage and fanaticism of his 
fellows. Wishing to save his friend Lord Mont- 
eagle, he wrote to him on Saturday, October 26, a 
mysterious letter, which was sholvn to Lord Salis- 
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biii-y ami luU to the lUscovcvy of the plot, if it had 
not otliei'wi&e been already ' betrayed. The names 
of the couspiratorn were, however, not disclosed. 
The ijoveriiment, therefore, •waited for the fuller 
development of the plot. The cellar w.as visited a.s 
if casually by the Lord Chamberlain and Lord 
Montcii^le at'tluee o’clock on the afternoon of_ the 
4th. h’awkcs, who was found there, explained 
that the fuel and fagpots were the property of his 
iiuiater, Peicy. lie still hoped to carry his de.sien 
into e.xocution, and a little before midnijrlit he 
returned to the cellar to take uji his post for the 
night. He was met and ari-ested at the doorway. 
Catesby hastened to fVai wickshire, hoping to laisc 
his friends. A few days later they were attaeked ; 
several of the conspirators, including Catesby, were 
killed, and others were taken prisoner’s aird corri- 
rnittod for trial. From their confes.srons the whole 
plot was gradirally revealed. 

Tire government was now mrreh conceirted with a 
sn.sprcion that tire rtrrrrderous de.sign had beeir pro- 
moted or approved iry the Jesuits. Uate.s hatl iir 
his confession rirrpUcated certain fathers of the 
society, ospeerally Garnet ( q.v. )and (Ireenway. The 
latter matte good Iris escape abroad. Garnet aird 
a hiothcr Jesuit, Uldeorrra, who was convicted of 
nothing imrre than aidizrg irr the ooncoahrrertt of his 
companiozt, were tliscoveied irr a priest’s hidittg- 
place at Ilendlip, whither Gatrrct had fled from 
Cuuglrtou, in the ireighliuuvhood of the appoiirted 
rendezvous of tire conspirators. Their trial ex- 
cited the grcate.st iirtorost. It soon beoante evi- 
dent that Garnet’s knowledge, such as it was, of 
the plot luul been forced upotv hitrr by the oorrspir- 
atoivs, wire were an.xions to obtain from hint smite 
token of his approval for tiro satisfaction of tlreir 
own doubtful oonscictreea. lie admitted that lie 
Irad derived a getioral knowledge of .sotrre treasonable 
design against the govonrrrrerrt, in tiro Irvst instance 
from Catesby, and that sub.seqrreirtly ho had leavut 
the partioirlarsfrortr Father Greetrway in confession. 
On further e.\amirrati(ui Gartret expressed some 
doubt whether the cotrttnurrioation itrade by Groerr- 
way was strictly saorattronlal or uiider tire seal of 
confuHsitttr, or at least ■wlrethor Greetrway himself 
so oonsirlcierl it. It was, ttroroover, elicited from 
Gai’iret that Ire had frerjuerrt conversations with 
Green way on the plot, tlrouglr always 'in r-elation 
trr ctrrrfehstrrrr. ’ Finally, when Cate.sby wished to 
give Iiirii full urfoniuitiori out of confession— in- 
formation wlrioh would have loleascd Garnet frmii 
all shadow of scriiple in taking metisrires to reveal 
or prevent the crime — the Jesuit refused to listen to 
hirii. Some of Ganiot’s action.s, hotli before and 
after the Cth Noveniher, gave probability to the 
belief that he knew more than he admitted, and 
was not unwilling tliab the plot should succeed. 
He blamed liiinsolf, indeed, tor not having done 
more to pravont the misehief, and declared that he 
slrould suH'ev, not as a martyr, hut as a penitent 
thief. 

It is, however', clear that the clergy in general, 
whether secular or regular, and the entire Catholic 
coinniiinity, with the exceirtion of a score of 
fiuiaties, were innocent of all participation in the 
plot. An impartial and mastorly treatmoiit of the 
facts, especially in reference to the degree of guilt 
to he attached to Garnet, will he found in Iho 
Nurrative of the Gunpowder Plot, by UavidJardine 
(1857), witli wliioli should he compared chap. 6, 
vol. i. of Gardiner’s History of England, and 
vol. ii. of Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s Ohureh 
History. 

Gilns (Magyar Kdszeg), a free town of Hun- 

f ary, 57 miles SSE. of Vienna, with a castle of 
I'ince Estevhilzy. Pop, 7305, 

Gunshot Wounds. See Wounds, 


Gunter, Edmund, mathematician, ■\vas born 
in Heitfoidbhiie in 1581, and crliicatcd at West- 
minster and CliiisL Cliiiicb, Oxford. Althuuoh Pg 
took orders and became a preacher in 1514 , 
mind was strongly bent ton aids mathematical 
studios, and in Hilt) bo obtained the piofe,s&oisliin 
of Astronomy in Cicsliam College, Lotuloii, a post 
■which be hold down to bia death, lOtli December 
16;2G. His principal works are tlie Cunon Trianon- 
hrum (Lrirul. IbilO), a table of logarithmic .sines 
aiul tangents to seven places of decimals, beiiis the 
liist table jiirblisheil in accordance witli ljiiHir.s’s 
system, and treatises on the Sector, Cross-Uulf 
and other Iiislriuncnts (1U24). Gunter was the 
liust to use the teims cusine, cotangent, and co- 
secant for the sine, tangent, and secant of the 
coniplemeirt of an aie. To liim are also due the 
invention of the suiveying-chaiii [see Chain), a 
quadrant, and a scale, and the first observation of 
the variation of the compass. 

Thu name of Gunter's Scale, or Gu)itc>’s Lines, is 
usually given to three lines to he seen on almost 
any sector-, and marked N, S, T, meaning the lines 
of logarithmic numbers, of logaritliiiiic sum, aiirl of 
logarithmic tangents. 'To understand their construc- 
tion and ri.so requires a kiurwlodge of logaritlims ; 
tliey arc explained in every school-hook ol practical 
ninthomatics. Tlie distances of the divisions niaiked 
], 2, 3, sto. on the lino of log. ntimhers, ]’e]jre&ont 
the logaritlmis of tlioso iirimliei.s— viz, 0, ’301, -477, 
&e. — taken from a .scale of equal pai’ts, Tire other 
lines are conslnicted on ini analogous plan. Calling 
to mind that multiplication of nimihcisis elfected 
by the addition of the logarithms, dir ision by their 
snlrtvaotion, involntion liy tlioir nurltiplicatiou, and 
evolution by tlioiv divi.sion, we are able to perceive 
with wliat ease many rough problems in areas, 
lieiglits, eriliio contents, and other matters may he 
pciiormod tlironglr the agency of Gunter’s Seale, 

Glilltiir', a town in the prosideney of Madias, 
46 miles AVNW. of Miihulijiatam, witli an active 
trade in grain and cotton, itormerly badly built 
and overcrowded, it lias been reoentiy much ini- 
lii’oved. I’o]), 10,646. 

Gui'iraoi), a di.strict of the Punjab, in the 
division of Dellii, rvilli an area of 1938 sq. m. Pop. 

( 1881 ) 641 ,848, over two-thirds Hindus, Agriculture 
is tlie chief employment ; the soil is on the whole 
not uiifertilo, hut there is little artificial irrigation, 
and the district has srUferetl greatly from drought, 
The commercial eunlre Is Ilewavi (q.v.); the civil 
lieadnuarters is Griigaon (poj). 4000), 21 miles SW. 
of Delhi by I'ail, with some trade in grain. 

Giirlmal, Sou GAianvAu. 

Gnr.jun Balsam, or Wood-oid, a balsamic 
liquiil obtained from one of the Dipteracea* (q.v.), 
■n'liicli grows plentifully in the Aiiclanian Islands. 
It I’osenihles in characters and niedioiniil pro- 
perties Copaiba Balsam (q.v.), and has atvaiious 
times been sold as sircli. It lias boon used as 
a suhsLitute for copaiba, oliielly in the Indian 
hospitals, but its ctiief use in the East is as a 
varnish for boats, and lor preventing the attacks of 
ants oil tiruher. At the request of Mr Manley 
Hopkins, the Hawaiian consul, the Engli.sh govern- 
inont procured from the goveniiiicnt of India in 
1888 a large quantity of gurjuii-oil, for checking or 
alleviating lopro.sy in Hawaii. It was used for this 
purpose by the late Father Damien (q.v.) aniougst 
the lepers of Molokai. 

Gui'iiall, William, theological writer, was 
horn in 1616 at Lynn, in Norfolk, was eriucated at 
Emiiianriel College, Camliridge, and in 1644 became 
rector of Lavenham in Sull'olk, wliere lie died, 12th 
October 1679. He is known as autlior of_ the 
devout, quaint, and pitliy sermons on Ephesians, 
chap, vi., entitled The Christian in Compleat 
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Armour: a Treatise of the Saints' JFar against 
the Deiul (16d5-62; bee the ed. of 1865, with 
hiogvaphy hy Kyle). 

GlirilSVr<l {Trigla), a gemi.s of acaiitliopteroiis 
fibheb of the family Cottuhe, rejn-esented in tropical 
and teiuporate t>eas hy about forty speciet., of 
which hcveu occur on British coasts. The head of 
the guinaid i.s angular, the eves near the sunmiit, 
the upper surface and the sides entiiely bony, tlie 
teeth small and very nuinerons. Tlie body is 
rounded, tapering, and covered with small scales; 
the air-bladder i.s often in two lateral parts jiio- 
vided with lateial mu.seles, and the bioad pectoral 
fins aie u.sually biightly colouied on the inner 
surface. The most marked peculiarity of the genu.s 
is the pre.spuce, in front of the jiectorals, of tliree 
free linger-like lays. These aie well siip]died with 
nerves, and are oigans at once of locomotion and of 
touch. Most of the gurnard.s live near the bottom, 
and feed on erustacean.s, mollusc.s, and small fi.sbe.s. 
When handled they emit a peculiar sound caused 
by the escape of air fiom tlie air-bladdei — a fact 
which has gained for one species ( 2'. iyra) the local 
name of ‘ Piper.’ The most common British .species 
is tlie Gray Gurnard [T. r/uviuirdtis). Its colour i.s 
bi owniah-gray, niaiked wntli white, and the lateral 
line beais a seiies of white, crested, bony plates. 
The Red Gurnard {2\ mni] is also common, and is 
much used as food. It nttain.s a length of about 



The Sapphirine Gurnard [Trigla hirundo). 


15 inches. Much rarer is the .Sapphiiine Gurnard 
( T. hirumlo), so named fiom the lieautiful blue of 
its pectoral fins. It grows to a length of about 2 
feet. Gurnards are caught by the trawling-net or 
by book and line. 

Glirney, Josepii John, a philanthropic Quaker, 
born at Earlhani Hall, near Norwich, August 2, 
1788, was educated privately at Oxford, and in 
1818 became a minister of the Society of Friends. 
His life was devoted to the prosecution of benevo- 
lent enterprises, including the prison leforms of bis 
sister, Mrs Elizabetb Fry. He died January 4, 
1847. Among his numerous works are Notes on 
Prison DiseijMne (1819), Observations mi the 
Beligious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends 
(1824), and A Winter in the West Indies (1840). 

Gustavuis Adolphus (Gustavus II.), king of 
Sweden from 1611 to 1632, was boin at Stockliolm, 
December 9, 1594, the son of Charles IX. , and gi'aud- 
son of the great Gustavus Vasa. He was carefully 


educated, and grew up one of the mo.st aecomplished 
princes of his age. lie knew eight languages, speak- 
ing and writing lii-e of these with iluenc}', was well 
read in the classics and ancient histoiy, piolicient 
in music, and skilful in all manly exeicises. When 
he came to the tliione in his eighteenth year he 
found the country involved in wais abroad and 
disorders at home, aiisiug fiom the disputed suc- 
cession of hi.s father, who had been elected king to 
the exclusion of the direct heir, his nephew, the 
lioniaii Catholic Sigisiimiid, king of Poland. The 
lii.st act of Gustavus was to secure the hearty co- 
operation of the nobles, by conhiming their piivi- 
leges subject to the ])eiforraance of militaiy service 
to the Clown. Having reorganised the internal 
goveiiimeiit, and laised both men and money, he 
maile war on Denmark, and soon iccoveied his 
Baltic provinces, and a direct outlet tow.uds 
Russia. His war with Russia was ended in 1617, by 
the treaty of Stolbova, by which Sw'eden obtained 
supreme dominion ovei Ingeinianland and ICaielia, 
ami part of Livonia, while Russia recovered Nov- 
gorod and all other conquests made by the Sw edes. 
In 1618 Gustavus visited Beilin in seciet and fell in 
love with the stioiig-minded daughter of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, whom two years later he married. 
On that second visit in 1620 be traversed Geimany 
as far south as Heidelberg. He next turned more 
actively to the intermittent dispute with Poland, 
which was at length teiminated in 1629 by a six 
years’ truce, which secured leoipiocity of tiade and 
fieedom of leligion to the natives of both countries, 
and left Gustavus master of Elbing, Braunsberg, 
Pillan, and Memel. 

This peace enabled the king to iiiatme the plans 
be had long oheiished iu legard to Germany, and 
accordingly, after making various administralive 
reforms at home, he lemitted the charge of the 
government and the care of his infant daughter 
Christina to his chancellor Oxenstiern, and crossed 
to Pomerania about the iiiidBunmier of 16.30, with 
but 15,000 men, to head the Protestants of Geunaiiy 
in their haid .struggle avaimst the Catholic League, 
which was backed liy all the power of the empiie 
and the resistless ariiis of Tilly and Walleiistoin. 

Everything favoured tlie success of the Swedes, 
who drove the imperialists from Pomerania, and 
took Stettin. The Duke of Pomerania, the aged 
Bognslav, last of the old AYeiidish line, engaged, in 
return for Swedish aid, that the dukedom should, 
after his death, be given rrp to Sweden until the 
expense.? of the war were fully repaid ; whilst 
Richelieu promised Gnataviis a substantial subsidy 
as long as he maintained an army of 36,000 men. 
The Emperor Ferdinand had been obliged by the 
Electors to dismiss the imperious V'allenstein from 
bis service. But, wdiile the Sw-edes were besieging 
Spandau arid ICustiiir, the lieli city of Magdeburg, 
which bad applied for help to Gustavus, who couhl 
not move ■without the support of the hesitating 
Electors of Braiideiibuig and Saxony, was taken by 
Tilly. His troops perjietvated the most terrible 
atrocities upon "the eitrzens, and all the buildings 
w'ere burned to the ground save the cathedral alone, 
The Protestant German princes had been slow in 
coming in to (Justavus; but after John Geoige of 
Saxony was driven into his arms by the impolitic 
demands of Ferdinand. Gustavus came more and 
more to be identified as the champion of their religion 
agaiirst oppre.ssion. MeanwliUe the unselfishness of 
bis own aims and his elevation of character, ns well 
as the admirable discipline and the conduct of his 
hardy veterans in such strong contrast to the un- 
governed license of the imperial troops, gained the 
confidence and admiration of all Germany. Soon 
after the fall of JMagdeburg, Gustavus inflicted a 
severe defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld, which taught 
the Catholics to fear the ‘ snow-king and his body- 
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giiai'd,’ as they desigiiiitoil (Iiistavuh and his hiaall 
ai'iiiy. The king n<nv advanced into Fianconia, 
and, after allowing his arniy to recruit theii stiength 
in the lich hishopiic.s of Wurzburg and Bninheig, 
took the I’alatinate and iMairiz, wlrere lie lield a 
splendid coiut, auiroundud hy nuinernns piince.s and 
aiuliassadms. In the Apiil of 1032 the Swedes, in 
the face of Tilly’s aiiny, crossed the Lec-h and 
gained a decisive victoi.y, \i hence Tilly wascaiiied 
to Ingolstadt to die. Fioiu thence the niaich to 
Munich was one continued tiininjih, and wheicver 
Gustavus appealed ho was leccived hy the populace 
as their guauhan angel. The load to Vienna was 
now open to him, ami the fate of the eni])ei'oi would 
have lieon sealed had the latter not lecallod his 
haughty geneial, Wallenstein, who, having accepted 
ollice on Ids own terms, gatheied together a large 
anil heteiogeneous army of GO, 000 men, and ad- 
vanced on Nmcmberg, where he ontrenehed himself 
strongly, jiftei withstanding a desjierate assault of 
the Sweden ho was obliged to retiie into 'fhuringia. 
The uafavouiahle season, tlie bad loads, and the 
enutious dispositions of Wallenstein hinileied 
tlustavus from attacking the imperialists as soon 
as lie intended, liut on Noveinhor C, 1032, the 
two .uniioB came linally face to face at Ijutzeii, 
leu miles to the south west of Leipzig. A Uiiclc 
fog hiy close upon the ground. T'he Swedes 
gathered to morning prayer to the iiunsie of 
Luther’s nohiu hymn, ' Line foste llurg ist miser 
Gott.’ About eleven the mist cleared oil', and 
Gustavus gave Ids last oideis to his generals. 
Waving his sword ahiivo his head ho cried ‘ For- 
wauls,’ and mile to meet the enein.y at the liead 
of Llie cavalry on the licht wing. His eager troopa 
.soon broke the impetuil lines, but Wallenatoiu 
bringing np his roserve.s drove hack the Swedish 
infantry iu the centre. GustaviiH hastened too 
eagerly to tlie rescue, and, in the thick fog wliicli 
had again doaoended, was separated from the 
cavalry he had ordered to follow Idni, and rode 
almoat alone into a sipuidron of Croats. A shot 
lasaed through his horse's nock, unothor shattoied 
d.s loft aim, a thiul struck him in the hack, and 
ho fall heavily to the ground. A cuirassier lidiiig 
up asked who ii'as there. ‘I was the king of 
Sweden,’ murmured the dying king, whereupon 
the soldier .shot him through the head, llernhard 
of Weimar took np the eommand, while oii the 
enemy’s side Fappenheini’s cavalry came up to 
take their pait in the battle. The Swedes burned 
to revenge their king and fought with a fuiy 
that was irresistible. Hour after hour the battle 
swayed unccrtaiiil.y, till at length, when Ihiiipeii- 
hehn had fallen ami his ai Cillery had been taken, 
Wallenstein drew his men oil' the Hold and left 
their hard-won vietory to the Swedes. The body 
of Gustavus was rueoverod and laid Lo rest in the 
Riildarhnlm cliuroh at Htoekholm. 

So fell the great hero of the Thirty Yeans’ War, and 
with Iiim perished all hope of a speedy ending to 
the fatal struggle, and the estahlislvmeut of a durable 
poaeo in Germany. His Coi-piis Eoangdieontm was 
a noble imagination, and would have built up a 
Protestant power around the shoves of the Baltic so 
Htrong as to defy all attack. But it is more than 
pruhahle that a foreigner even so disiuteiested as 
hiniBelf might have failed to overcome the in- 
Btinetivo col)e.sivone.ss of even a divided Germany, 
and if so, he was happy in the accident of death on 
the held of victory, leaving behind him a noble 
memory unstained by ivrong, and a deatliless glory 
unilimmed by failure. See J. L. Steven.s, Mevimr 
of Giistcimis Adol2}hus (ISSa) ; Archbishop Trench, 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany (new ed. 1S86); 
and other works cited at Thirty Years’ War. 

Gustavus Vasa ( Gustavus I. ), king of Sweden 
from 1523 to 15G0, was born in 1490, of a noble 


house closely allied to the Stme family, liis own 
family iiame being Erieson. Still a boy, Im 
became involved in the patriotic .struggle vith 
Christian of Honmaik, and vaa tieaeherouslv 
caiiicd oh' to Denmaik, there to he kept in coii- 
lineincnt with other nobles as hostages. After 
a yeai he escaped in disgiii.se to Luheck, tlieuce 
to Swollen, wheie he went about fioin place to 
place strii’ing, with great danger to liimself, and 
with hut little success, to rouse up a spiiib of lesist- 
ance against the Hanc.s. At length lie had to 
letreat to Baleeailia, wheie he wandoieil for 
several months, in jioverty and disguise, with a 
juice set on his head, weiking uilh his hamls on 
fhu fainiH and in the mines. At last the in- 
fanioiLs ‘ Bloed-hath ’ of Stockholm (1520) lonsed 
the slumhciing fiiiy of the Swedes, and gave 
Gustavu.s the opmutunity ho longed for. Tlio 
hardy mineis of Jlaleeailhi nm.steied uraiul him, 
and ere long lie had an lumy laige euongli lo altack 
the enemy. One hy one the sluing places fell into 
his hands, and the eajituie of Stookholm in 1523 
linally diove the Danes from the soil of Sweden. 
Thus fell tlie gieat Scandinavian union which had 
snivived the tieaty of Calmar (1397) foi 12G yeais. 
At the diet of Strengiuis that same yeai Gustavins 
was elected king, 'i’lieneeforwaid ho stiovu with 
unceasing zeal to heal the wounds of his unhapjiy 
cimutiy. lie found the jicasantry lestless and 
disallected, the llomish cleigy wealthy, cnnuiit, 
and luipatuotie, the Lutheian parly too eager to 
pinsh tlicir dogmas hy foiee, and the whole emmtry 
dcinoialised without resjieet to law or religion. 
Yet after forty ycais' rule In' left Sweden a peaceful 
and civilised realm, with a full e.'cehequer, and with 
a well-orgaiiihed aimy of 15,000 men and a good 
(leet — both his own ciealimis, IIo promoted trade 
at home and abi'oad, fostered fcohools and eollcgus, 
made commercial tieatios vvilh foreign nations, 
and ealahlislied fails for foreign tradens, while ho 
opened np loads, hiidgo.s, and canals thiouehout 
the country. In his relations with Ills snlijects 
(instavu.s was linn, and somotinios severe, hub 
seldom unjust, e.vecpt in his dealings towauls the 
Iloinlsh clergy, whom he despoiled with something 
like rapacity of all their lamfs and funds. On the 
oilier liaml ho did much to puunoLe the cause 
of Lutheranism ; although ho took care that the 
rcfmmcd clergy should he dejiendent on the eroun, 
and enjoy only very moderafe oniolumeuts. To 
him the Lapjis w'cre indohti'd for the diffusion of 
Christianity among them hy Lutheran mission- 
aries ; the Finns fur the hi.st works of instruction- 
parts of tlie Bible and hymn-hooks jninted in their 
own language. Gustavus was methodical, jnst, 
uioiiil, and ahstemiou.s iu his mode of life— his 
character altogether admirahlo lint for a touch of 
avarice. Ho was Ihree times mariiud, had ten 
ehihlreu, and died 29th Kejitemher 1599, his eldcsb 
son, Erie, being Iiis successor aeeouliiig to the 
treaty of AVcsterils (1544), which made the crown 
hcroJltiuy. The Uest memoir is that hy Evyxell — 
Ger. trails. Leheu und Thatoi Gustavs I. Wusn 
(1831). See also Alborg’s Gustavus Fasa a7ul his 
Sfirruuf Tunes (TiOnd. 1882), and Paul Bairon 
Watson’s hook, i/'hn Swedish Jlevolution under 
Gustavus Vasa (1889). 

GilHtavns III., king of Sw’cden, was born in 
1740, and succeeded his father, Adolph Erederick, 
in 1'77L At that time Sweden was ruled hy an 
oligarchy of the noble, s. 'Tlio first task Guataviis 
set hiinsoir after his accession was to break their 
power and bring the supreme authority into his 
own hands ; and this task he accomplished liy 
ineaiiB of a feigned revolt. Being of an energetic 
temperament and posses.sing a coii.siderahle .sliaie 
of political sagacity, Gustavus now lahouied haul, 
and laboured successfully, for the progress of his 
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CDuntiy, enonui'ii^ing affiicuUni'e and betteiing 
tlio lot of tlie peiisantiy, fosteiing comnieice, 
mining, literature, and seieneo, e-,jjecially inedieine, 
ni liming the liimnces, digging eiinals, and Imilding 
hospital", oiphauagc's, and woiklimi'ie't. But he 
had an inordinate lore for things Erencli, and, in 
hi" endeavour to imitate the exti avagiinee and 
splendour of the conit of Versailles, lie became 
eiubairassed fin money. His attempts to nveicome 
till" pnibairassment by an ineioase of taxation 
alienated from him the aifeetions of his people. 
Of this state of things the nohle" took adiantage ; 
tliey tliwarted the king’,s de.signs in hi" war rvith 
liussia, and endeavoured to lecoier the poiier 
they had lost (see Sweden)- And, though 
Gnstavus once more hroko their ojipositioii and 
made himself full master of Ids kingdom, an ill- 
advised scheme fur employing the fiirees of Sweden 
in behalf of Louis XVI. nf Fi-anoe ag.ainst the 
storm of tile Hevoliition led to his own assassina- 
tion hy Aiikaistriiiii, an emissary nf the oligaiclii- 
cal party, at Stockholm in JLucli 1792. 

Gll.Sta,VUS IV., king of Sweden, son and .siie- 
ces.sor of Gnstavus HI., was hum 1st Novemher 
1778. During the four yeais of his minority, his 
nnolc, the Duke of Siiderinanlaiid, acted as regent 
(1792-96). Tills king was altogether niilitteil to 
rule a Iciiigdoui, owing to his ciiituhcty notions of 
himour, his nhstinate self-will, his exalted ideas 
of the prerog.atives of kingsliip, anil his want of 
tact and wisdom in the m.iuagemciit of pnhlic 
atl'aiis. The uiliiig principle ui uinlive of his life 
was hatred nl Najinluon. In oonseipience of this 
feeling he olfouded Hnssia hy piofoiiing the alli- 
ance with England, lust Stialsiind and Kiigeii to 
the Ftenoh, and Einhmd to the ltus"ians in 1808, 
made an unsnceessful attack upon Norway, ami 
finally in.snlted the Etmlish hy his troatnieiit of 
an army ooi'iis that liad been scut to his .assistance. 
In Maioli 1809 the whole of Sweden was in a con- 
dition of burning discontent, and a [laity of nobles, 
acting in ooiij unction with tlie at my, dctlivoned 
their wholly nniiopnlar soi’eioigii and gave the 
crown to his uncle, the Duke nf Sodeniiaiilarul, 
who .sncceeileil as Charles Xlll, Gnstavus spent 
his last day.s ahioad, chielly in SwiUeihtnd, often 
in great want, and died at' hit Gall, 7th Fehriiarv 
1837. 

GiiStrOW, a town of Meeklenhurg-, Schwerin, 
70 miles E. hy S. of Liiheck hy rail. It has a castle 
(1538-03), a oh inch of the 13th-]5th century, and 
a noticeable pauper scliool and oi plumage, with 
breweries, iion-foundries, a sugar-factory, tile- 
works, and a large w'ool iiiaiket. It w'as for 
nearly a century and a half (1555-1695) the lesi- 
dence of the dukes of Mecklenhui g-6ustrow. 
Pop. (1873) 10,923; (1885) 13,119. 

Gut, a term technically used in zoology as ^ni'’- 
alent to the enteion or alimentary canal. Three 
parts have to be carefully distinguished ; (a) the 
fore-gut 01 sfoDiodwiim, lined by the outer la.)er or 
eclodeim, and formed from an anterioi infolding or 
invagination; (i) the mid -gut or vicsenteron, lined 
hy the inner layer or endoderm, and formed from 
the original gastrula cavity; and (c) the hiiid-gnt 
ov jirocludwiiiii, lined hy the outer layer or ectoderm, 
and formed from a posterior invagination. These 
three typical parts, thus distinguished according to 
their origin, vary greatly in si^e and function in 
different classu.s ; hut the niid-giit is the most im- 
portant on account of its digestive function and 
hecaiise of its outgrow'tli.s (liver, i&o. ) in higher 
animals. It must also bo noted that in vertebrate 
anatomy the pliaiyiix, gullet, and stoinacli are 
sometimes called 'fore-gnt; the small intestine, 
mid-gut ; the largo inte.stine, hiud-gnt ; but ein- 
bryologically these are all parts of the mesenteron 


defined above. See EmbrvoloGY ; and for tlie 
gut maniifaotuie, Ca'igut. 

Giilcnbei's, JoH.tNNE.s, or Hexne, wlio is 
regarded liy the Geniians as the inventor of tlie 
ait of em]doyiiig iniuable tyjie.s in piinting, was 
liom about 1400 at Mainz. His proper name was 
Geiisfleiheh, or Gansfleisch, lint lie adopted lii.s 
niotliei’.s f.amily name instead. In 14,34 he was 
living in Strashnrg, and seems to liave been 
well known as a man of oniisiilerahle inecliaiiical 
skill, who taught stune-ciitting, iniiroi-pnlishiiig, 
and similar arts. AVlien anil wheie he made his 
first attempts in the ait of piinting cannot with 
certainty lie asceitaiiied. Some time between 
1444 and 1448 lie letnnieil to Mainz, wheio, in 
1449 or 1450, he enteieil into partneisliip with 
.lohaniies Eaust or Fust, a wealthy goldsmith, ivlio 
fiiiiiished the money leiinired to set up a piinting- 
picss. This jiiiitiieisliiji was, however, dissolved 
after the lapse of a few yeans (1455), Faust hiing- 
ing an action at law against Gntenheig to recover 
the sums he had aihaiiced. In conscrjnence nf the 
legal verdict Faust retained the piinting cnncein, 
and cariied it on in conjiinctinn with Peter Schnll'er 
of Gernslieini. Gntenheig, with the as.sistance of a 
Dr Homely, afterwauhs set up another ]iiiiiting- 
jiicss, with ivhich he worked on till the date of his 
death, 1468. For authorities and an account of 
the invention controveisy, see PltiXTlNO. 

Gntlirio, S.imued, an Aiueiiean chemist, wa-s 
born in Biimliehl, Miissachnsetts, in 1782, He 
deserves mil ice ns one of the original di.scoverers 
of Chloroform (q.i.), vhich Imtenned a ‘spiritnons 
solution of chhiiic ethen’ His process was te,sted 
as oaily as 1831. He died at Sackett’s Hiiihour, 
New York, 19th October 1848, 

Guthrie, Tiioii.is, D.D., an eminent pulpit 
and platfoim oiatnv, ]ihihintliro)iist, and social 
reformer, was horn July 12, 1803, at Bieohin, 
Forfarshire, wliore Ids fatlierwa.s a mei chant and 
banker. He studied eight years for the ministry 
at tile iiniveisity of Edirilmi-gb, and devoted two 
additional winters to tlie study of chemistry, 
luituia! history, and anatomy. Meanwhile he 
was licensed as a iireacher hy the presliytery of 
Biechin in 1825, He .siihscpnently sjient six 
montlis in Pari.s. .stndjiiig comparative anatomy, 
cliemi,stiy, and natnial philo.sophy, and walking 
the liospitahs theio. Betuniing to Scotland, he 
for two yeais conducted, on behalf of his family, 
the affairs of a hank agency in Biechin. After 
waiting for fne years for ii presentation to a 
living, he had almost resolved to ahaiiilnn the 
clerical profession when, in 1830, he received a pre- 
sentation fioin the Clown to Arbirlot, in his native 
county; ami in 1837 was appointed one of the 
ministers of Old Greyfriais paiisli in Edinhnrgli, 
Here his eloquence, comhiiieil with devoted labours 
to reclaim the degraded popiikitiou of one of tlie 
wor."t distiiets of the city, soon won for him a high 
place in public estimation. In 1840 he was chosen 
iniuistev of St John’s cimrch ; lie declined calls to 
London and India. In 18-13 Guthiic joined the 
Free Clmicli, and for a long series of years con- 
tinued to minister to Fiee Rt Johii’.s — a large and 
influential congregation in Edinburgh. In 1845-4G 
lie jierfonned a gieat seivice to tlie Free Clnirch, 
in his advocacy throngliout the country of its 
scheme foi providing manses or residences for its 
ministera, and rai.sed in less Ilian twelve months 
£116,000 for tlii.s object. Guthrie’s zeal, however, 
was not diveited into iiieie denominational or 
sectarian ehaunels. He came forward in 1847 os 
the advocate of Bagged Schools (q.v.) hythe pub- 
lication of liis fii.st Plea for Bagged Schools. He 
was not, as sometimes stated, the founder of 
Bagged Schools, but lather the apostle of the 
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movement. A Ragged School was founded on the 
Castle Hill, in 1887 removed to Libevton. He also 
earnestly exerted liini.self, in many -ways, in oppo- 
sition to intemperance and other prevailing vices, 
and in favour of national and compulsory educa- 
tion. He l)ecame a total abstainer in 1847 through 
a conversation with an Irish oar-driver. Giithrie 
po.sses.sed great ihetorioal talent ; and his style was 
remarkable for the abundance and variety of the 
illustrations he used. Lord Cookhnrii attributed 
Guthrie’s remarkable influence over his audience to 
the possession of ‘passion and compassion.’ Pew 
public sneakers have ever blended solemnity and 
dee]) paflios .so intimately with the humorous, his 
tendency to which, although never in the pnlpit, 
ha.s more frequently than anything else been pointed 
out as his fault. Guthrie always disiila3'ed a gener- 
ous .sympathy with all that tends to progress or 
improvement of any kind. lie was moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land in May 1862, and one of the vioe-pre.sideiits of 
the Evangelical Alliance. He was presented with 
£5000 in 1865 as a token of public appreciation. 
He acted as editor of the Samlny ihigazine from 
it.s estahlishmenfc in 1864, in which year he retired 
from his regular miuistration.s. He died 24th 
Eebruary 1873. Gutluie’s most important pub- 
lished work.s are The Gospel in Ezekiel (1855); 
The Way to Life (1862); A l‘/ea for Driinkanls 
and ciyuinst Drunkenness (1850); A Plea for 
Pueigcd Schools, a pamphlet (1847), followed by 
a 'second and a third plea, the latter under 
the title of Seed-time and Harvest of liagged 
Schools (1SG2); The Ciii/ ; Us Sins and Sorrows 
(1857); Man and the Gospel (1805); Angels’ Song 
(1805); Parcclles (1806); Studies of Oharacter 
(1868); Simdays Abroad (1871). See ills 
biography and Memoir, edited by his sons (2 vols. 
1874-75). 

Guthrie, Willi.vm, a political, historical, and 
tniscollanooua writer, was born at Hiochin, in For- 
farshire, ill 1708, and educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. At an earlj' period he removed to 
London, where ho worked hard for forty years as 
a mail of letters. lie died in March 1770. Among 
his various works are a llislorg of England (3 vols, 
1744-50), and A Historical and Geographical 
Grammar {1st ed. 1770; 24th ed. 1827), a u.seful 
manual of iiiforiimtion, which enjoyed immense 
popularity in its time. 

Gut.s IUiitli.8, Johann Ciniis’rqnr Fuiedkicii, 
a German teacher, U'as horn at Quedliiilmrg, in 
Prussian Saxony, 9th August 1759, studied at 
Halle, and from 1785 to 1837 taught gymnastics and 
geography in Salzmann’s scholastic institution at 
SclmepEcuthal. He died 21st May 1839. He is 
specially veuiomhored for having introduced gj'in- 
nasties as a branch of education m German schools. 
On this subject and on geography ho wrote nuinev- 
ous text-hooks, as Gymnastik fur dieJugend (1793) 
and Ilandbueh dec Gcugraphia (1810); lie also edited 
Bibliuthck fiir Padagogik (1800-20) and, along with 
Jacobi, Deutsehes Land nnd doutsehes Volk CiWO- 
32). Sec his life by Wassmannsdorf (Heidell). 
1884). 

_ Glltta-l)ercll€‘l, a substance in many respects 
siinilar to caoutchouc, is the dried milky juice of 
various trees of the order Sapotacecc ; the chief is 
apiiarently that called by Hooker Isonandra Outta, 
and by Bentley and Trimen Dkhopsis Gntta. The 
tree, which is found in the peninsula of Malacca 
and the Malayan Archipelago, is very large, attain- 
ing a height of 70 feet ; the trunk is sometimes 
3 or even 4 feet in diameter, although it is of 
little use a,s a timber-tree, the wood being spongy. 
The leaves are alternate, on long stalks, obovate- 
ohlong, entire, somewhat leathery, green above, and 


of a golden colour beneath. The flowers are in 
little tufts in the axils of the leaves, small, each on 
a distinct stalk, the corolla having a .short tube 
and .six elliptical segments ; they have, twelve 
stamens and one pistil. The name, gutta-pei'cha 
[ghtta pdreha, or nittuh pertja), is Mala.v. Theie 
are two or three kinds of giitta-perclia 'known in 
commerce, and it is more than probable these are 
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yielded by diffevent species, ’riial from Kingapore 
IS esteemed the best, and is distinguished by the 
Malay traders as Gniia Taban or Tuhan ; that of 
Borneo is of loss value— this is called Gntta Pcrchii 
by the traders, and has given the general name to 
all ; and another kind goes hj' the name of Oiifta 
Girek. The first two are tho.se generally known in 
our markets. Tlic former mode of obtaining the 
gutta-porclia wa,s a most destructive one. The 
lincst trees Avore selected and cut down, anil 
the hark stripped oil; between the wood ami 
bark a milky juice rvas found, rvliicli was scrajied 
up into little troughs made of plantain leaves. 
Now the jdan of tapping the living trees is 
eniploj'ed, 'The juice .soon coagulates, or may he 
boiled, and is then kneaded by hand into oblong 
m.asses a foot in length. 

Gutta-perclia was known in Eurojio long before 
its peculiar characteristics and uses were known. 
It Avns brought homo at various times hj' voyagers, 
in the forms of drinking-houds and native .shoos; 
.and was thought by some, to he a sjiccies of 
india-rubber, while others asserted it was a 
kind of wood, which thej' named mazer-wood. 
But for its introduction iu 1843 wo are indehted 
chiefly to Dr William Montgomerie of the Iiulian 
Medical Bervice, who was rewai'ded with the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts. Hu flr.st noticed 
that the Malays used it for making haiulle.s 
to their knive.s, &c,. , and it immediately occurred 
to him that it might lie of great use in a variety of 
waj’s, especially in mailing hantllGS for .surgical 
iuatvumonts, the hand being able to get a light but 
linn gra.sp of tliein. Boon the importation of gntta- 
pei'cha increased amasiingly; in 1800 it exceeded 
10,009 cwt. In 1804, 1805, 1870, and 1871 the 
imjiorLs varied from 25,906 cwt. to 35,636 civt. ; 
in 1876-83, from 21,100 mvt, to 66,000 cwt. 
Down to 1888 these imports declined very much, 
as iu that jmar the.y onl.y reached 22,500 cwt,, 
at an average price of 162 shilliiig.s jier oivt. In 
1889, however, thej' showed an upward tendency 
both in quantity and value, the total imports from 
January to (Jetoher 1889 being 38,940 oivt., and the 
average price 241 shillings per cwt. By far the 
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gveaLebt pni'tion of it is imported from tlie East 
Indies. 

Its most iniportfint application has been in the 
coating of marine electric telegraph wires. In tliis 
application, as in most others, its inherent defect, 
arising from the readino.ss 'witli ndiich it becomes 
oxidised and decomposed, has manifested itself 
seriously, and it i.s greatly affected hy age in its 
resisting qualities. Hence substitutes of greater 
stability hare been looked for. Many of these 
hare been forthcoming, india-rubber lielng used 
now to a large extent, as also a c(inipo.sition pro- 
duced from asphalt, balsam of sulphur, &c., and 
other compotinns. Gutta-percha is used for making 
a vast variety of useful and ornamental articles. 
Among others the following may he mentioned : 
golf-halls (very extensively), overshoes (more in 
America than in Britain), beltings for machinerjq 
pump-l)uckets, sheeting, tissue, thread or whip 
cord, and tubing. A very large trade i.s done in 
shoe soles. It is turned, by surgeons to vavions 
uses, chiefly for splints and moist coverings to 
ret.ard evajioration. It 1ms also been used for 
stopping hollow teeth. 

Tlie great value of gutta-percha ,‘iri.se.s from 
the ease with which it can he worked, and its 
being .so complete a nozi-conductor of electricity. 
It softens in warm water, and can he moulded into 
any form in that state, as rviieu soft it is not 
sticky and turns well out of moulds. It rrill 
always be of great value as a material in which 
to take casts, as it can in the soft state be inaile 
to take the sharpest forms most faithfully ; and, as 
it quickly becomes hard, and preserves its shape if 
not too thin, the range of its utility in this respect 
is very extensive. 

It is inumrlod in blocks and luinp.s of live to ten 
peiinda weight, in various forms, chiefly like large 
cake.s, or rounded into gourd-like lumps. It has a 
very liglit reddish-hroivn, or almost a lie.sh colour, 
is full of irregular pores elongated in the direction 
in ivhich the mass has been kneaded. It has a 
cork-like appearauee when out, and a peculiar 
cheese-like odour. Befoi’e it can he used it has to 
undergo some preparation. This consists in slicing 
the lumps into tlim shavings, wliicli arc placed in n 
cUnilliiKj or tearing machine vei'olviug in a trough 
of hot water. Tills reduces the shavings to exceed- 
ingly small pieces, whioli, hy the movement of the 
tearing-teeth, are washed free fi'om many impurities, 
esjiecially fragments of the hark of the tree, which, 
if not separated, would interfere with the com- 
pactness of its texture— one of its most important 
qiialities. The small fragments, when sufficiently 
cleansed, are kneaded into masse.s ; and these 
are rolled .several times between heated cylindei’S, 
which pres.s nut any air or u'ater, and render the 
mns.s nniform in texture. It is then rolled between 
heated steel rollers into sheets of various thick- 
nesses for use, or is formed into rods, pipes for 
water, spealdng-tnhe.s, or any of the innumerable 
articles which may he made of it. 

Gutta-]iercha differs very materially from caout- 
chouc or india-nihher in being non-elastic, or elastic 
only in a very small degree. Notwithstanding this 
very striking character of caoutchouc, the two 
articles are very often confounded in the inihlic 
mind. 

Gntta Kosca, old namefor Acne EQ.s,T.cea(q. v.). 
Gutter. See Builuinci. 

Guttifera', or OLU.siACErl!, a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees and shnihs, 
natives of tropical countries, veiy geuerallj' secret- 
ing an acrid yellow resinous juice. A few are 
epiphytes. The leaves are opposite, destitute of 
stipules, leathery, and entire. In hotaiiical char- 
acters this order is allied to Hypericinm. It 


contains about 150 known siiecies, the greater 
part of them .South American, although all tropical 
countries produce some. The re.sinous secretions of 
some are vahiahle, ]iarticnlarly of those trees which 
yield Gamboge (q.v.) and Tacaniahaca (q.v.). See 
also Clu.sia. — A few species afford valuable tiiuher. 
See Cai.opiiylluii. — The tlowers of some are veiy 
fragrant; tliose of il/csnf/ ferrea are found in a 
dried state in every liazaar in India, and are used 
as a perfume. — The fruit of .some is very Idghly 
esteemed ; the Mangosteen ( q. v. ) has lieen described 
as the finest fruit in tlie world. The Mammee 
Apple (q.v.) is anotlier of the most celebrated 
tropical fruits. 

GlltzkoiV, Kaul Feudina^'D, Oenmau writer, 
horn at Berlin, 17th March 1811. 'Whilst pre- 
paring for the calling of gymnasium teacher he 
liecame piofoiindly inlluenoei'l hy the French Revo- 
lution of IS.TO, and in 1S31 he joined the critic 
Menzel in Stuttgart, and helped him to edit the 
LiUeraturhlatt. This Ids introduction to serious 
literary work led to the jiuhlication in 1832 of the 
satirical romance and in 1835 of Wally, 

dieZwcijleriu. For this last Gutzkow was impris- 
oned for three months, his hook being confiscated 
and himself forbidden to publish any work within 
the states of the Confederation — the author having 
revealed himself in his hook as an ardent champion 
of the ‘Young Germany ’ movement, the object of 
which was to oppo.se romanticism and advocate in 
place of it all those revtdntionary ideas which are in 
their cliaracter essentially and peculiarly modern. 
As soon as he obtained his release ho entered upon 
a period of restles.s and migratory activity as a 
journalist, until in 184-7 he became director of 
the Court Theatre at Dresden. In the meantime 
he had written some successful dramas, Richard 
Savage (1839), Zopf mid Schmrt (1S44), T)as 
Urbild des Tartvffe (1847), Uriel Acosta (1847), 
besides JVenier, Oufritd, Der Kdnigslcutnant, 
and many others which won only dnhions recog- 
nition. lie also wrote some romances of comsider- 
ahle merit, as Die Bitter vom Getsf (9 vols. 1850-52), 
Der Zauherer von Rom (9 vols. 1858-61), Ilohcn- 
schwanqau (5 vols. 1867-68), and Kleine Narrm- 
welt (1856), a collection of short stories. In 
1864 Gutzkow, wliilst suffering from a nervous 
mental disorder, made an unsuccessful attenijit 
n|)on Ills own life. This malady returned in 
1873, and after a visit to Italy he settled at 
Saclisenhausen, near Fiaiilcfort-on-Main, wliere he 
died, iCtli December 1878. Gutzkow pos.sossed a 
keen instinct for tlie .spiritual fermentations and 
conflicts and the intellectual problems of his time, 
and in his literaiy productions could not sufficiently 
subordinate his intere.sts to the proper canons of 
art. These didactic and critical phases of his tem- 
perament spoil mo.st of his best hooks, except per- 
liaps Uriel Acosta. Apart from this failing, and 
the great length of some of them, those same hooks 
exhibit much excellent character drawing, much 
keen analysis of motives, a penetrating insight into 
the tendencies of current tliought, clever dialogues, 
and skilful and dramatic arrangement of situations 
and scenes. His Gesammelle TFerA's have been 
issned in ,32 vols. ( Jena, 1873 sg . ). 

Giltzlaff, Karl Fhiediuch August, German 
missionary to China, was horn at Pyritz, in Pomer- 
ania, 8th July 1803. Going out to the East under 
the auspices of the Dutch Missionary Society, he 
spent two vear.s in Batavia learning Chinese. 
Then, in 1828, he proceeded to Bangkok, capital of 
Siam, where he tramslated the Bible into Siamese. 
Finally, in 1831, he reached the goal of his aspira- 
tions — China. During the rest of his life he lived 
mostly at Macao and Hong-kong, occupying himself 
with a translation of the Bible into Chinese, with 
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■writing varirnis Ijookh in Cliincse, Geriiian, ami Kiig- 
libli, witli pnl)liBliing ainoiitlily magazine in Chinese, 
and above all (from ISH) with the training of 
native preaoliers to carry tlie gospel into llic in- 
terior, for at that time foreigner.s -weio not allowed 
to enter the oin]')ire. He reiulereil valnahle asM.st- 
anee to the British during the war of lS40-4‘2 and 
the snhscijnent negotiations for peace. He died at 
Hong-kong, 9Ui August ISol. He published a 
Joiiyiial of Thr&e, Viji/mjcs ctIo»f) the Const of Chinn 
(Lond. 1S;14 ; Gor. trails. 1835); China Opened 
(18.38); The Life of Tao-Chang (18,38); and a 
history of China in German (1847), besides ad- 
dres.sc.s, reports, &c. 

Guy, TllOM.tS, founder of Guy’s Hospital (q.v.), 
Southwark, Loudon, the .son of a liglitenuan and 
coal-dealer, was lioni in Fair Street, Horselydown, 
near the Tiiames, in 1044. He began hnsiness in U168 
ill the angle fnrinod by Cornhill and Lniiihard Street, 
as a bookseller witii a stock of aliout .C‘200, dealing 
e.vton.slvely in tlie importation of Englisli Hihlcs 
from Holland (those piiiited athoiuo being executed 
very badly); ami, on this lieing stn]ijieil, he coii- 
tiacted witli the nnlvoraity of O.xford for tlio jirivi- 
lege of printing Hihles, which he continued to do for 
many years. By tlii.s inean.s, and by .selling out 
hi,s original .sliare.s in Sijutli Sea Stuck at a great 
advantage, lie amas.sed a fortune of nearly half 
a luilliou sterling. In 1707 ho built awl fuvnlslied 
tliroo waid.s of St Thomas’s Hospital. For the 
Imililing and endowment of the hospital in South- 
wari; which hears his name he set apart T238,2l)5, 
His. Hu Wits also a liberal benefactor to the Sta- 
ti(mor.s’ Company, and built and ondowod alins- 
hiui.ses and a Uhravy at TamworUi, for which 
he hooamo one of the members about 1GU4. 
Besides bestowing ,-£400 a year on Clirist’s Flos- 
pital, and giving to various other charities, he 
left £80,000 to bu divided among thoso who could 
prove any degree of relation.ship to him He wtia 
of lueaii appeamnoo, with a inolanoholy exjjrcs- 
sion of countenance, and cltiring his whole life- 
time liad no other reputation than that of an 
intensely sollisli and nvariciou.s man. He died 
Deoenilior 27, 1724, aged eighty. 

Giiy of Warwick, Hie hero of one of the 
most ancient ami popular of our early English 
metrical vnmanoos. It is a '[lurcl.y Englhsh story 
of the 13th oentury, related to the liano-Saxon 
romance of Ilttvaluk by its allusions to Hanisli wars 
iu England, and to tlie French King Horn by its 
adoption of some of the more .striking incidents in 
that sloi-y. Its antliorshin may ho due to Yhilter 
of Exeter, a 13tli-century Franciscan monk, but it 
has undmihtodly hccu improved by some French or 
Norman niin.strel. The story lias close affinity 
with that of Guido Tyrius in tlie Gcxfrt Itonianorum. 
The horn, Sir Guy of Warwick, is son of Segard, 
steward of Uohanil, Earl of Warwick ; his instructor 
ill the excrci.ses of chivalry, the famous Hcraud of 
Ardemie. Having fallen ileeply in love unth Felice, 
tlie fair ami accomplislicd dauglitcv of the carl, he 
fell into a grievous sickness, Imt was recalled to 
life by a promise of her hand when he had earned 
it by knightly deeds. IniniBdiatoly he crossed to 
Normandy, at the great tournament of Rouen van- 
quished every coiujictitor, and at once set out into 
far lands, travelling through Spain, Almayne, 
and Lombardy, and gaining the pirizc in every 
tournament. He tlion returned to England, and 
ovevoame the famous Hun Cow on Hunsinore 
Heath, near Warwick. But liis haughty mistress 
was .still umsatisliod. Onoo more ho left his 
country to tmi’erse Fliuidors and Italy, and here 
he well-nigh lost his life through the treachery 
of Ofcho, the ‘ felon duke ’ of Pavia. He next 
went to Coustantiiiojile to save the Emperor 


Einis from the , Saracens, slew tlie mighty Coldran 
cousin of the soudan, and .scattered his linge 
army. Tlie grateful emperor pressed on him the 
hand of liis lovely daughter and lieirc.ss Lovet, hut 
faithful to Felice, Sir Guy tore himself away, and 
retuineil, with many adventures by the way, to 
his native countiy. No sooner had he reached 
its .shores than tidings were brought of a most 
jiortentous dragon then ravaging Nortlmniherland. 
He hastened to meet the monster, slow liim, and 
canied his head to King Atholstan, at Lincoln. 
The fair Felice had now no scruple to mail-}- the 
hero. But lemoisc fur all the sliingliter lie had 
done merely for a woman ’.s love began to seize him 
and after forty hiief days of wedded happiness 
he left Ills home in the drcs.s of a palmer to visit 
the Holy Land. Here lie rescued Earl Juuas from 
I his dungeon, and slew the ferocious giant Amir- 
aunt, after udiich he returned to England to llnd 
Athelstmi besieged in ^N'inchu.ster by the Danish 
Aniaf, of whoso army the mainstay wa.s the teuihle 
Colhrand. ,Sir Gny, still in his disguise, after a 
jirolonged and awful struggle, .succeeded in sti ik- 
ing oil' the chaiupiou’.s head. lie now visited his 
wife all niik'nown in lii.s palmer's weeds, and tlien 
retired to a liermitago at the lilaco still called 
(Iny’.s C'lilf, near Wai wick. Before his death he 
sent her iiarting ring a.s a token to Felice, and she 
arrived in time to close lu.s o.yes, snrvii’cd liim for 
Imt liftecn days, and was Imi-ied in the same grave. 

An ocliticii in French prose was printed at Paris in 
1020 ; the earliest Eiijiliah edition is uudnted, hut most 
prolmbl.v appenred about 15.7(1. The earliest Englisli MS., 
that of Aiichinlock, was pi inted for the Ahhotsford (Hub 
ill 1840; and again, togct.lior witli the Ciiiii.s MS., by 
rrofcs.sor Zujiitza for the Iku'ly Englisli Text Society 
(1883-87). A IDtli-ceiitni-y version bad already been 
edited for tlie same society by Ziipitza (1875-78), All 
these M.S.S. liavo most probably boon translated from tlie 
Anglo- Frcnoli version. See J. Znnitza, Zar litm- 
tnrnesehichtc dcs Ouy von IVarwicl: (Vienna, 1873); 
A. Tanner, Die Sai/e von Guy von Warwick ( 1877). 

Giij'oii, JjjANNH M.uirn Bouvikitn.'i nis la 
MoTIIu, Frenoli mystic, ivas horn at Montargis 
(de))t. Loivet), 13th April 1048, Bhc had destined 
herself for the cloister, hut was mairicd, when 
.sixteen years of ago, to dacqucH Guyon, a man 
of great wealth, Imt much older than herself. 
Being, however, left a widow at twenty-eight, 
she determined to deimtc lier life to practical 
iiiini.strations to the [inor and needy, and to the 
cultivation of spiritual perfection, or aii endeavour 
to icali.so the, consummate achievemenls of the 
inner life, for her, self. The former jiart of her 
jilan she began to oai-ry out in 11181 in the 
iioiglihourliood of Geneva, whore she found a 
syniiiatholic coadjutor in Father La Combe. But 
tliree years later she was compelled to dcjiart 
thence on the ground that her tiuictist doctrines 
were hovelical (see lJun!T[.sTs). At Turin, Gra- 
iiohlu, Nice, Genoa, Vercolli, and Paris, where .she 
rmally settled in 1086, she hecaino the centre of a 
religious movoiuout for the eucom-agcmoiit of ‘holy 
living.’ But in .lanuary 1088 slie was ai'rc.stud _foi‘ 
haviiig taught lioi’utical oninions, and lor having 
been in eotrespnndcuco witlr Molinos, the leader of 
qnictisni in Spain. Released ]iy the intorvontion 
of Madame do IMaintciinn, after a detention of 
nine months, .sliesoon afterwards hocaine aci|uaintud 
with Fcnoloir ; but, her inlluoucc. siircaduig, .she 
was again imprisoned in 1095. Unt of a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into her teachings 
and conduct of life arose a oontroversy between 
Feuelon (q.v.) and Bo.ssnet. Madame Ciuyon was 
not released fi-om the Bastille until 1702. The 
roinaindor of her life was spent in retirement 
at Blois, where she died, 9th June 1717. Her 
views find host expression iu lier works entitled 
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it’i’ Torrens Spirituels, Moyen Court dc Fuire 
Oraison, and Lo C’a/itiqite cles Cantiiyues interprete 
scion le sens mystique. She ako 'wrote an anto- 
biographj' and letters, as ■well as some spiritual 
poetry. Her collected works appeared in 40 volt, 
rir 1767-91. See Upliani, Life und Religious 
Oqjinions of Madame Guyun (New York, 1847), 
and Orrerrier', Madame Gmjon (Orlean.s, 1881), 

Ouyoil, Rioh.-ikd DEn.vuFKE, a yeueral in the 
Httn>;ariair revohrtionary war, was born at Walcot, 
near Bath, Sbsfc March 1813. Hk father, a coin- 
niander in the English navy, was the de.soendant of a 
Huguenot family that settled in England after the 
rer ocation of the Edict of Nantes. Uuyon entered 
tlie Arrstrian service in 1831 ; arrd rrtan'ied the 
daughter of a Hungaiiarr baron and field-niarslral 
in 1838. From that time till the outbreak of the 
revolution, Grryon led the life of a eorrrr try gentle- 
man on his estates near Korrtorn, but was one 
among the firrst to ofi'er his seradces to the national 
governirrent, aird acted a prominent part in the 
strrrggle for itrdepeirdence. During the retreat of 
Gorg'ei’s arrnj', Grryon carried the nrorrntain-pass 
of Branyiszko, anti by that darinp; feat re-estab- 
lished tire coimnrrnication with the governirrent 
at Debreozin, as also with the several other Hrrn- 
garian army cor|j.s. He did brilliant sendee at 
Kapolya, Koirrorn, and elsewhere ; and after the 
end of the war e.scaped to Turkey, and entered the 
service of tire .sultan, witlimrt being obliged to 
turn Mohammedan. Uniler the name of Kourshid 
Pasha, he, as a general of division, was voveruor 
of Damascus, arrd at the beginning of the Clrimean 
rvar did nrrrch to organise tlie army of Kars. He 
died at Con.stantiriople, 12th October 18o6. Bee A. 
Kinglake, General Guyon (1856), 

Ciruyot, Arnold, geograplier, was born in 
Switeerland in 1807, took the degree of Ph.D. at 
Berlin in 1835, rvas tire colleague of Agassiz at 
Nerrolrdtel in 1839-48, and in 1848 accompanied 
him to America. Guyot delivered a course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, which were trans- 
lated lay Professor Felton {(i-v.), and iiublished as 
Earth and Man ( 1853 ). In 1854 he was appointed 
professor of Physical Geography and Geology at 
Princeton, whore he died, 8th Februarj' 1884. He 
had the rrranagemerrt of the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institutiurt, where he 
more tliaii once delirereil cowsea of lecturas, and 
in connection with which he published Meteoro- 
logical and Physical Tallies (revised ed. 1884). 
Guyot was joint-editor of Johnson's Cydojiivdia 
(1874-77), aird his otlier works include several 
biograpliies, a Treatise on Physical Geograjihy 
(1873), and a series of geograjiliie.s and wafl-inajis 
wliicli are in general use in American schools. 

Guy’s Hospital was founded by Tiionias Guy 
(ci.v,), who leased from the governors of St 
Tliomas's Hospital a large piece of ground, for a 
term of 999 yeai'S, at a ground-rent of £30 a year. 
The space being cleared, the first stone of the 
building was laid in 1722, and the liosiiital ad- 
mitted its hast patient in 1725, a few days after 
the death of its foitnder. The whole expense was 
£18,796, 16s,, great part of whicli Guy expended 
in his lifetime, and he bequeathed £219,499 to 
endow it. Soon after his death an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, regnlatin"; the management of 
the institution. In 1829 Mr Hunt heoneathed to 
the hospital £190,000, and additional bequests lo 
the amount of £10,000 liave since been received. 
Tliere was at first room for about 400 patients; 
now 700 can bo accommodated. The yearly average 
of patients is over 5000; the ont-patients relieved 
may amonut to above 80,000, The annual income 
is about £40,000, cbielly from estates in the 
counties of Essex, Hererord, and Lincoln. The 
239 


usual number of governort, is sixty, wlin are self- 
elective. Students enter the Iio.spitaI for study, 
attending clinical piactice, 'lectures, &c., and 
paying annual fees. The building coiisist.s of two 
quadrangles, united bj' a cross structure or arcade, 
besides two wings c.\tonding from the front to the 
street— west wing built with elegance and uni- 
formity, and whole edifice haiid.some and regular. 
A library and valuable iimsenms are attached to 
the hospital. New wards, with tall towers for 
ventilation, were built in 1852, and a chemical 
lahoiatory in 1872. In the chapel is a fine marble 
statue of Guy, by Bacon, iihicli cost £1000. Sir 
Aslley Cooper, the eminent suigeon, is buried in 
the chapel. 

Giizerat. See Gdj.ir.it. 

Guxmilu JtlailCO, A.vi'onio, wa.s bora in 
Cardcas in 1830, was banished for his share in 
jiolitical disturbances, and, after taking a pionii- 
neut part in two inva.sions, became vice-president 
of Venezuela in 1863. Driven from office in 1868, 
he headed a revolution which restored him to 
power in 1870, and for many years he was virtual 
dictator of the country ; otlier men were occasion- 
ally permitted to fill the position of president, hut 
they were merely figure-heads. In 1889, however, 
popular discontent ivas aggravated by reports of 
corrupt contracts made in Paris; and lilanoo, who 
was then acting as envoy to all the European 
powei-s, was practically deposed by congress, w'hich 
refused to accept the resignation of his former 
protege and pre.sent rival. Dr Hojas Paul. For 
Giuniaii Bianco .state, .see L'uR.i. (ClUD.iD VE). 

G'Walior, a native state of centi'al India, the 
dominions of tlie Maliratta Maharajah Bindhia 
(q.v.), consists of .several detached di.stricts, with 
an area of 20,046 sq. m., lying princi|)ally be- 
tween 23° 20' and 26" 52' N. lat., and in 70° 15' 
to 79° 12’ E, long. Lying jiartly in the basin of 
the Jumna ami partly in that of tlie Neibudda, it 
divides its drainage between the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Bea. The ]irinoipal e.xjmrt is 
opium. At the oen.sus of 1881, the first attempted, 
the population was 3,115,837, of -whom 2,768,385 
were Himhis. Though Gwalior is a Maliratta 
principality, being, in fact, the principal fragment 
of the great empire of the Peshwa, yet the Mah- 
rattas do not form any considerable proportion of 
the jieople, and are said to niiiiiher only 15,000. 
Tlie revenue of the state is estimated at £1,200,000 ; 
the strength of the army is fixed at 6000 cavalry, 
5001) infantry, and 48 gnus, and there are nearlj' 
7500 police. Since 1803 the country has been 
under British protection. In 1843 the British W'cre 
comjielled, on the death of the sovereign, to .send 
an armed force, which, after severe fighting, 
succeeded in restoring his adopted succe-ssor to 
the throne; and during the troubles of 1857 the 
young Maharajah remained faithful to the British 
government, although deserted by his trooiis. — 
Gw.vhor, the capital, stands 65 niile.s S. of Agra 
by railway. Its nucleus is an isolated rock of alunit 
340 feet in heiglit, perpendicular, either naturally 
or artificially, on all sides ; it measures IJ mile by 
300 yards, and its citadel (said lo date from the 
8tli century), who-se guns sweep tlie only approach, 
is virtually impregnable against any native force. 
Along the eastern base of this eminence lie.s the 
old town of Gwalior, containing little worthy of 
notice but a beautiful raansoleum of white sand- 
stone; and to the sonth-ivest there extends for 
several miles the new town called Loshkar, -where 
the Maharajah resides. Nearly 4 miles to the 
north-east is Morar, the British cantonment from 
1868 to 1886, when its fine sandstone barracks were 
handed over, along ivitli the fortress, to Sindliia, 
and the European headquarters removed to Jliansi. 
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Gwalior iiobse.'.sea t\s'o leiuarkaljle Hindu temples, 
^vud one of the most interesting examples of Hindu 
palace-architecture in India; while Jain caves and 
rock-sculptures ahound on all sides. IMp. (1881) 
<lf Lashkar, 88,1)61) ; of ISloi-ar, 24,022. 

Gwyiliad {Coreffoiuts elupcoklcs), a .small fresh- 
water lish in the family Salmonida'. From its 
form, tlie nature of the scale.s, and the silvery 
ajipeaiance it i.s sometimes called the Fresh- ira ter 
Merriiif/. The gwyniad, when full grown, is ahoiit 
10 or 12 inches in length ; the lir.st dorsal lin is 
high ; the snout is a little produced ; the mouth is 
•small, and the jaws are without teeth, It is found 



ill some of the lakes of lYales and Cumberland. 
Gwyniad is a Welsh name, ivhile at Ullswater the 
libh is called Sohelly. It occurs in that lake in 
great shoais, so that many huudred.s arc .souictime.s 
taken at a single draught of the net. It is rather 
an insipid iish, and cannot he kept long after being 
taken out of the water, unless salted, which it 
often is by the poor. Thoi'e are numerous nearly- 
Telated species, .such as the Irish ‘pollan’ (o'. 
pollan), the ‘vendaoo’ jC. miidcsius) of Loch- 
mahen, and the ‘ white lisli ’ of North American 
lake.s. See ConiiCioNu.s. 

(xWyiiii, Nuj.r.. See CiiAnoiis II. 

Oyariuat-Bala.ssji, or i!.vL.t,s.HA-(TYAUM.vT, a 
town of Hungary, 40 miles N. hy U. of Festh. 
Here jieace was concluded hotween Austria and 
Turkey in 1 (12(3. Top. (1788. 

Gygt'S, king of Lydia, who ohtained the throne 
by murdering his master, Iving Candanles, ami 
marrying' his M'idow. This hnpiioiied about 087 li.c. 
Gyges reigned thirty-four years, during the eouise 
of which he wrested IVfagne.sia and Colophon from 
the Ionian Greeks, lent assistance to Tanmmeticlm.s 
ill his revolt in Egyiit against A.ssyria, and, after 
stoutly defonding hiiiisolf for some time against the 
<!immerian.s, was at bust slain hy them (054 i).C'.). 
Plato has a fable in which Gyges, having miracu- 
lously ohtained possession of a golden ring of great 
virtue, was onahled hy mean.s of it to make liim- 
seli invisilile, and tlins took occasion to murder his 
sovereign and usurp the supreme power. 

(xyilllliishuil. This word (from gymnus, 
‘naked’) was ap|died to those public jdaces or Imild- 
ingb where the Greek youths exercised tliemselves, 
fitted up with running and ■wrestling grounds, baths, 
and rooms or halls for conversation and discussion. 
These were the favourite resort of youth, and for 
this reason were fi'ot|iiented by toacher.s, e.sj)eei- 
ally philosophers, 'I'lio three groat gymnasia of 
Athens were the Academy, where Plato taught; 
the Lyceum, where Aristotle laboured ; and the 
Cynosarges. lii this coimectioii it is easy to under- 
•stand the transference of the name to institutions 
for the mental disciplining and iustructiou of youth. 
The German gymnasium is an upper schoorwhere 
instruction i.s carried out largely hy means of tlie 
classical tongues, pre|mring its pupils for the univer- 
sity, and corresponding roughly to the grammar 
and public schools of England, and the grammar 


and high schools of Rcntlaiid. iSee EDUCVT^o^■ 
Vol. IV. p. 208. 

Oyinililiiitics. According to the derivation and 
original use of the word Gymnastics {gi/mnos 
‘ naked or stripped ’ ) all athletic exorcises might he 
included under this head, hut the teim isnownmeli 
more lestricLed in its aiiplication. It excludes 
athletic sports, and all outdoor games .such as 
cricket, football, and lawn-tennis, and is limited 
to certain exeici.ses devised to strengthen the 
muscles and hones, especially those of the nuiier 
half of the body. 

Gyniriastic games in their original sense arc so 
old as to lie prehistoric ; they are alluded to in the 
2d and 23d honks of the Iliad. Uefore the time of 
II il)pocrate.s gymnastic e.xercises hail been adopted 
ill Gieccc as part of the couise of medicine intended 
to counteract increasing luxury and indolence. 

, The various exercises were .S]ieedily comhined 
into a system, and gymnasia, where they should 
I he pracl.ised, were formed first hy the Lace- 
du'iiionians, and siib.seipiontly at Athens, 'riie 
I Komaiis nilo(ited the system, and constructed 
I gymna.sia on a magnirioent scale. Many of their 
I huildings, having extensive baths attached, weie 
' known as /heniue. 'riie e.xercises in the gymnasia 
cousisted of limning, leainiig, dancing, wre.stling, 
boxing, hurling, &o. ; and in those days, when all 
men bore arms, ami when, in close coiiihat, victory 
went generally to tliu strongest man, these games 
were donhtle.sh of great value. In suhseiiucnt age.s 
of kiiiglitly pi'owess similar e.vurciscK wore proliahly 
jiractlscd, though less publicly ; hut with Uie intro- 
duction of gunpowder, ami through its means, the 
gradual suhstitutimi of lighting at a distance— in 
which science and skill wui'e the main reijnisites — 
for poiuonal enconntcis wheiu strenglh and miisdo 
went far to carry the day, the attention paid to 
gymnii,stic.s decreased, and liiially vani.slied alto- 
gether. To make infantry soldiers perfect in tlie 
drilled movements of niasses, cawilry soldiers good 
horsenieii and fair swordsmen, and to liave gnimeis 
who could take an accurate aim becamo the utmost 
.sought hy the possessors of j;reat armies ; ivliile the 
science of ^'ymnasties, having gone out of repute 
for the military, was speedily neglected in merely 
civil life. It i.s oiily since the earlier portion of the 
liltli eeiitiii'y that the science Ims at all revived. 

The revival commenced in Germany, where, in 
1774 and 1784, gymnasia were opened by Basedow 
(fpv.) and Saizmann at Dessau and Sohiiepfcntlial 
ill Thuringen, that of the latter being iiiuler the 
superintendence of tho celebrated gymnastic peda- 
gogue Guts Muths (q.v.). In 1811 Erieilrich Lud- 
wig Jahn (1778-18.12), the .so-called ‘ Tiiriivater,’ 
or father of gyniiia.sUcs, 0 ])ened tho first ‘ tiirn- 
phitz’ at Berlin, and he rendered the sciBiico of 
gymnastic.s so popular that it .speedily attracted 
tho attention of the yonlli throughout the king- 
dom, and to the training thus obtained must he 
attrihnled, in no .small degree, the vigour which 
HHCceeded in driving out the Erench army of the 
Hint empire. Sweden soon imitated 1‘riissia, and 
from that time gyinmistica has formed a prominent 
feature ill the Scandinavian course of education. 
In Prussia the gymnasia began to he the scenes of 
political gatherings, too liberal in tendency to please 
its semi-military government; and in 1818 they 
were all closed. 'The troops were, liowm'er, con- 
timved in gymnastie exercises, and showed so clearly 
the advantages of the training they experienced 
that, about 1844, Loiiis-Philippe adopted and im- 
proved the system in the Frenoli army. From that 
time, gymnnsia have been constructed for almo.st all 
corilinental armies, and, with more or le.s.s Micce,s.s, 
for the civil poiuilatioii. England moved publicly 
in the matter in 1860, in which year Major (after- 
wards Major-general) Hammersley, tho ‘father of 
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military gynmasticf.,’ was sent to Oxford to be 
trained in Mr MacLaren’s gyninasinm, and the 
gymnasia at Aldershot and other stations were 
then liuilt and placed under his superinleudence. 
In private life, however, there had long been many 
excellent gymnasia, one of the best .and e.arliest" 
being that oiieneil .at Oxford by the late Archibald 
MaoL.aren in 18,i8. 

Oynuiastic exercises may be divided into two 
great groups, those conducted without and those 
conducted with ajiii.aratns, wliile tlie Ifitter group 
may iie again sul)lli^•ided into those requiring mov- 
able apparatus ami those requiring iiimiovahle 
apparatu.s — i.e. so f.ar as the gymnast i.s concei-ned. 

Exercises witliout ap]i,ar,atu“ have been speci.ally 
studied in .Sweden, and there chieliy by Professor 
Ling (1776-1839), whose name is generally associ- 
ated with them in England. By v.aiions movements 
of the arms, trunk, .and lower liinhs, .singly or coin- 
hined, every muscle in the liudy can he brought into 
play, and ail that is required for keeping the body 
m liealtli can tlms easily he puictised. In schools 
these movements have often been carried ont with 
"reat advant.age l)etween lessons, gi^'ing the chil- 
dren that exercise which tlieir growing fraiue.s 
demand, and elms avoiding restlessness, whicli is 
the natural re.sult uf enforced ijiiiet. >Vhen n mmi- 
her of children work together, .and especially when ■ 
in time to music, the interest of the practice is ' 
greatly increased. Fm further infoiiuation tlie . 
re.ader may consult T)r Uoth's account of tlie Ling 
,sy,stem (1884), or Ling’s liiccdixh ffi/in/tititin' (Lniu\, 
1885). So important are these exercises with- 
out ajiparatus considered in tlie army th.at a series 
of them, known .as ‘ Extension Exercises,’ liave 
been laid dnw’ii in tlie ordinary Field Krervixe Drill- 
book, and in the 1.S8S oilition of this work they 
have been carefully reeoiisidered and improved. 

Next in simplicity are gymnastic exercises witli 
movable apparatus— i.e. .such as weights and bars. 
Of these, the commonest forms are ilunili-hella, liar- 
hells — i.e. bars about 3 feet long with a weight at 
either cud — and Indian clulis. The arms and 
sliouldcr.s can ho made to do any amount of work 
with tlieso, according to the weights employed, and, 
if so desired, many of the e.xerci.ses of tlie tirstgroup 
designed for the trunk ami lower limlis may he 
carried out W'hile duinh-liell.s or liar-hells are held 
in the li.aiids, tints materially iiicieasiiig tlie work 
done. The weight of any or ail of these should he 
carefully suited to the strength of the individual, 
otherwise more iiarm than good may re.sult from 
their use. 

The foriits of apparatus required for the last group 
of exercises are numerous, hut only a few arere.ally 
essential. Thus we have the horizontal liar, cap.ahle 
of being placed at .any de.sired lei'cl between 3 and 
10 feet; and parallel bats — i.e. two bars .about 
30 inches .apart, and lixed about 4 feet from the 
ground. iYitli tlie.se .ahuo.sta.snmcli exercise as may 
he w'anted can he obtained. But in most gymnasia 
tliere are, besides, iron ring.s hung by ropes from the 
roof, a trapeze-bar also hung from the root, ladders 
horizontal at some di.stanoe above the iloor and 
I'ortlcal, climbing poles .and ropes, and various 
pulleys witli weights attached for exerci,sing the 
wrists and shoulders. 

ft is advisfihle that liegiimcr.s working in a g>uu- 
nasiuiii .should he under tlie direction of an instruc- 
tor, who will he aide to g'railuate their exercises, so 
as to avoid any overstraining. Light and loose 
iliumel clothing' .should in all cases he worn. 

Tlie special value of <'ymnastics lies iu their exer- 
cising the arms, shoulders, and chest. On this 
account tliey are particularly valu.alile for all wdio 
lead sedentary lives, and also as .an important 
auxiliary for those who w'i.sh hy atliletie exercises 
to perfect their muscular dei'elopnient. 


The system of gyiim.astics adopted in the Eriti'-li 
aiiiiyis ,a thmougli. one, and is well calculated to 
develop the fiiiiiies of recruits, as well .as to liaulen 
.and .strengthen those of the drilled men. The 
course hemns with tlie use of movahle appar.atiis, 
.after wlniji the trunk and lowei limbs .are exerciseil, 
hy walking, leaping, and vaulting; next themusclea 
of the .arms and of the trunk .ai e brought out hy 
exeroises on tlie trapeze and p.arallel hai.s. Then 
the nmseles of the whole body are developed liy 
various climhiTig exercises on poles, ropes, and 
laddeis ; and, lastly, the, training is brought to a 
practical heaiiug by cscaladiiig practice. In order 
to iinprove resiiiratioii rniniing drill 1ms also been 
instituted. 

The theory of the advantage derivable from gym- 
iiastic.s i.s sinijile emmgli. An admirable law of 
nature provides that — within certain limits — parts 
of the Imnian frame increase in .strength, ajititude, 
and .size in pioportion to the use made uf them. 
In gymnastics this law is hruiiglit to hear succes- 
sively on ei'cry part, and Iliially on the whole 
system iircomhiued action. If the exertion he not 
cniried so far as to induce excessive fatigue, all 
other parts of the body sympatliise with the im- 
proving contlition of tli'at wJiicli is mainly exerted ; 
the circulation, excited from time to time hy the 
exercise, acquires fresh i-igoiir, luid, blood being 
diiven witli imwontod foico into all parts of the 
system, every function is carried on with increased 
activity. An improvement in tlie general health 
•soon heconies ni.anifest, ami the mind — if muniltaiie- 
ously cultivated u ith judgment — inci eases in power 
and endurance. 

See Captain Ciiiasso’s (riimiuisttca and CuUxlhmis ; G, 
llolaud’s <liiuiimi,lwa ; tTalkei's British Mtuilii Fxir- 
rim: and jincLareu’s Training, iu Tlicorg and True- 
fin, and 7’7ii/4iVn/ Bdiicatwn, TIiLorUicul and Practical 
(1808). The hiioka nritteu in German on Gymmistioa 
( ‘ Turnkunst’) would form a aiiall library. 

tlyiiine'lUil. Soo C'ow-rL.txT, 

tlyilUlO'cliHlUS, a geims of trees of the natural 
order Legnminosio, suh-oi'der Civsalinuiciv. — (r. 
Camfdcnsis i.s a North American tree, found lioth 
ill Canada and over a great jiart of the United 
States, attaining a lieiglil of 50 to 60 feet, with 
I hr.anclies remarkable for tlieir upright diiection, 
and an exceedingly rough hark which comes oil' in 
^ slips. The leaves of young trees are very large, 

, Unee feet long, hipimiatc, armed with thorns. Tlie 
I Howers are wliite in sliort spikes. The jiods aie 
live inches long hy two broad. The tree is called 
Chicot in C,anad,a, and sometimes Btumji Tree, from 
its dead appeaiance in winter, and the absence 
of conspicuous hud.s. It is also called the Kcidiichi/ 
Coffee 'Tree, because the seeds were formerly roasted 
and ground a.s coffee iu Kentucky. It grows well 
iu Biitain. Tlie wood Is used botli by c,ahinet- 
inakens and hy carpenters. It has very little sap- 
wood. Tlie pod.s, pre.served like tlio.se of the 
tamarind, are said to he whole-sonie and slightly 
aperient. 

GyiUllOgCllS) Lindley'.s term, now obsolete, 
for tlie (ijmmosperins (q.v.). 

Gyiuiiosomata. See Ptisropod. 

Gyimiosophists (i.e. ‘maked sages’), the 
name given hy the Greek, s to those ancient Hindu 
philosophers who lived solitarily, wore little or no 
clothing, and addicted themselves to mystical 
contemplation and the practice of the most rigorous 
asceticism. Some, like Kalanns, even burned 
themselves to death in order to enter a state of 
purer being. Strabo divides them into Brahmans 
and Sauians, tlie fonner of wliom adhered to the 
stnetest ])rinoip]es of caste, while the latter ad- 
mitted any one into their number regarding whose 
character and kindred tlioy were satislied. 
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Gymnospevins (Gr. ijumiws, ‘naked;’ lienee 
llie name Gyninosperms, ‘naked-seeded’ plants), 
the lower or more primitive group of seed-plants 
(Phanerogams, q.v.), diiVev in many points from 
tlie liiglier group, the Angiosperms. The chief 
dill'erenceh are summarised in the article Angio- 
apernis (q.v.). Gynmospenns consist of the ordens 
Cycadaoem (q.v.), Coniferre (q.v.), and Gnetacem 
( see Sis.'V-cin.vi’E ). Although tlie.se oi-dei-s do not re- 
semhle one another externally, their niorjdiological 
characters and mode of sexual reproduction are very 
.similar. In struct tu'c their stems resemhle those of 
Bieotyleclons (q.v.) ; the secondary wood is formed 
in ooncentrio riug.s from permanent camhiiini, con- 
tains traoheides witli hordeved pit.s, hut no true 
ve.ssels ; and secretory passag'e.s are pi'esent in most 
stems, containing re, sin in conifers and giim in 
cycads. It is, Imwever, from their mode of sexual 
reproduction that we are able iiio.st clearly to assign 
tlieir place among plants, as a couuecting link 
hetweeu the higher cryiitogams and aiigiosiierms. 



1, Tl](! iK’iiiiaiilii'Oilltc Fern Frotliallua cuutiasUsl ividi nialp 
(ft) ami Itmialp (t) FrotliaUi nf I13(iui4atniit ; 2, alMO'P arc 
oiiu'i'.HiJoiKliiig mlnotious of tho sexual piullialli lii 3, Snlvinia, 
■1, Iscjoliis, 6, Oyoad ami Ooiiifer, and (1, many AiiKioapariiifl. 
A, inimoapoi-p-i or pollon-graiiis ; c, malt) xironucleus ; tl, 
spui'inatoKoid ; e, imUo pvol])allu.s. 13, inaeioaptii-ps. 

In gymnospenns we iirst meet witli an organ whicli 
is morphologically, and at the same time iiliysio- 
logicallyi O' Plower (q.v.). The flowers are uni- 
sexual ; and the plants eitlier mo'mncious or diiu- 
cioiis; while henuaphroditisin prevails among Aiigio- 
sperm-s. The inale ilowers are stamens bearing 
pollen-sacs, which develoji free unicellular polleu- 
c/rains ; tho.se three sets of structures being re,spec- 
tively the lioinplogiiea of .snoi'opliyll.s, iiiicroRjior- 
augia, and niicro, spores ot cryptogams. Each 
pollen-grain divides into a large rc])roductive cell 
and one or more vegetative eoll-s (the male pro- 
thallus of higher cryptogams). Each cell has a 
mic]eu.s, and tliafc of the i-eiiroductive cell, the male 
proiinolevs, is tlie homologue of the spermatozoid of 
cryptogams. When the .stamens are matured, the 
sacs open ; the grains are shaken out, and some 
are home by the wind to the surfaces of ripe ovules 
(macrosporangia of oryptogains ), When a pollon- 
gi'ain reaches an ovule it begins to germinate, its 
coat ruptures, the reproductive cell grows at the 


expense of the vegetative to form a poUcn-tuhe 
(aiitheridium of cryptogams) whicli ultimately 
peiietrate.s the nucellu.s of the ovule, and its pro- 
nucleus fertilises the proimeleus of the oosphere 
(see Fehn). This is a step in advance of the 
iiigher cryptogams, for their microspores are shed 
from the parent plant, and germinate only in a 
substratum where they dovolo]) into prothalli-hear. 
ing autheridia from which sjiermatozoids are event- 
ually set free. The microspores of Salvinia nutans, 
•a heterosporouB fern, form the only exceiition, he- 
oause they develop prothalli and autheridia within 
the sporangium. Spermatozoids can fertilise only 
with the help of water ; while pollen-grains of 
gymnospenns are carried by the wind to the female 
Ilowers. 

In gyinuospcrms, then, we have a very marked 
transition in tho proee.ss of ferlilisatidii. Sper- 
matozoids readily pass down the neck canals of 
archegonia and so reach the oosphere, hut they 
would be unable to pierce the uucollus of gynuio- 
sjierm.s ; heuee the noeeshity of a slow-growing jiullen- 
tube in the latter. The female llower is a macro- 
sporiingiuin borne at the end of an axis or shoot, or 
a earpellary leaf (s])orophyll ), with a macrospor- 
augium in its axil, on its upper surface, or on its 
margin. 'I'lie ovule has never more than one coat; 
while in many angiosperms there aic tu-o. Puilher, 
the earpellary leaves ne3’er unite tn form an ovary 
l•ounll the ovule, which, therefore, mmains nakeil 
(hence the name); in iingiosperms the ovules are 
always ciielosed in ovaries. 'I’lie ovule is iilled 
at first with a mass of tissue, the mtceUns, in 
whicli is afterwards develojied the cmhryo-sae or 
mother-cell (maorospore of oryptogam.s) ; this sac 
forms within itself a )ii'othallus (also called endo- 
sperm of phanerogams) wliich develop, s at its 
anterior end several archegonia (si;o iig. 2). 

The emlosiierm of gymimsporms is formed before, 
that of angiosperms after fertilisation. Inside 
each archegoninm is an oosiiheru which, after 
fertilisation of its pronneleus by the male pro- 
nuelens, develops the embryo. T’art only of the 
oosidiere forms the embryo, the. rest forms a 
kind of nntiitivG yolk, thus resembling the eggs 
of many animals, 'Phis is the only example 
of nieroblastie segmentation of the ovum in the 
vcge,tahle kingdom (see Embuvology). The ein- 
hryo lies straight in the jirothallus, and never curved 
as in many angiosperms. (loueeahuent of alterna- 
tion of gonei'ations thus takes place for the first 
time ill gymiios]iorms. In vascular cryptogams 
there are two distinct sots of iiidividuals — viz, the 
asexual (.sporoiihyto generation) rojiresoiited by the 
forn-idaiit, and the .sexual (oophyte generation) 
represented by the iniimte fern-prothallns. The 
sexual individuals of cryptngani.s, with the excep- 
tion of the, microspores of Halvinia, lead indepenu- 
ent lives for a time ; hut those of phanerogams 
are parasitie on the parent plant; ii.nd as parasitism 
leads to degeneration of [larts, so we have the pro- 
tlialli ill gyninosperms reduced, and still more 
reduced in angiosperms. 'I’lie evolution of plant- 
forms has thus been a jirogressivc increase of the 
siiorophylu generation at the expense of the 
oophyte, and this is in harmony with the character- 
istically anabolic nature of plants. See Goebel’s 
Morpiliology of riants, yacli’s Physiology of 
Plants, and Vines’s Physiology of Plants. 

(xyiunotiis, or Ei.iciJTMti Eiai. (ff. clactricns), 
the moat powerful of the electric lishes, occurs 
in the fre.sli w.ater of Brazil and Guiana. It is 
ty)ie of a family Gyiunotidie among the Bliyso- 
stomatona heuy hshes, hut is the only known species 
of its genus. 'Pliere are no dor.sal nor strictly 
caudal tins, hut tho anal fm oxtends on to the end 
of the tail ; there are no scales, and the eyes 
are very small. The iisli attains a length of 6 
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feet, and is capable witli its shock of teinporarily 
paralysing a man or large animal, or of killing its 



Electric Eel ((rymiiotiis ehitnaus). 


proy of fishes and amphiliians. For description 
of tiie electric organs, see ELECTRtf; Fishes. 

Gyinpic (the native name for a .stinging tiee 
growing in the district), a town of Queensland, 
lirettily situated on the np[)er walei.s of the river 
Mary, 61 miles by rail S. of Maryborougli. There 
are miinerons gohl-reefs roundabout, which in 1867- 
87 yielded a total of 1,323,480 oz. Pop. 7659. 

GyilSKCOlogy, that branch of Medicine which 
treats of the disease.s and all'uctions peculiar to 
woman and her physical organisaticjii. 

GyilOCiU'dia, the botanical name of the chaul- 
mngra tree, whose seeds yield an oil that is highly 
valued in India and China as a remedy- in skiii 
disease.s and diseases caused by impniities of tlie 
blood. In lilani'itiu.s it is used in cases of dropsy, 
and its use is advocated as a cure for consumption 
in England. 

Gyoilia, a town of Hungary, on the Kiiros, 89 
miles SE. of Pestli by rail. Pop. 10,160. 

GyiiligyiJs. a town of Hungary, at the southern 
base of the Matra Mountains, 59 miles by rail 
NE. of Pesth. It has mineral hatha. Pop. 15,896. 
Gyi>€ii‘to.s. See L.\m.meiigeier. 

Gypsies, a wandering race, dtspersod the wide 
world over, and distingnished by language, phy- 
shpie, and mode of life. Their miiuher in Europe 
is vaguely estimated at 700,000 ; and only for the 
following countries have we these more or less 
trustwoi'thj' statistics: Hungary (1889), 80,000; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (1874), 9537; >Sevvia 
(1884), 30,066; Konmauia (1839). 200,000; Bul- 
garia and Eastern Ronmelia ( 1888 ), 50,291 ; the 
vilayet of Adrianoide (1876), 27,326 males : Russia 
( 1877 ), 11,054 ; Prussia ( 1887 ), 1054 settled Gypsies. 
Asia 1ms nutold thousand.s of tliese nomads, in 
Anatolia, Syria, Armenia, Persia, Turkestan, and 
Siberia ; so, too, has Africa, in Egypt, Algeria, 
Dar-Fflr, and Kordofan. We find them in both 
North and South America, from Pictou hi Canada 
to Rio in Brazil ; nor are even New Zealand and 
Australia without their isolated hands. 

Late in 1417 four hundred ‘Secani’ arrived from 
the East at Liinehurg, and thence passed on to 
Hamburg, Liiheck, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsnnd, 
and Greifswald. In 1418 they are heard of at 
Leipzig and Frankfort-oii-the-Maiu, in Switzer- 
land, and at Augsburg ; in 1419 at Macon and at 
Sisteron in Provence ; In 1420 at Deventer ; in 1421 
at Tournai ; in 1422, an route for Rome, at Bologna 
and at Forli, where ‘some said they were from 
India ; ’ in 1427 at Paris ; and so on till in 1433 we 
lose sight of them for a while in Bavaria. Oftenest 
they seam to have bivouacked in the fields, hub at 
Deventer they slept in a barn, at Bologna ‘lodged 
tliemselvcs insule and outside the gate of Galiera, 
and settled themselves under the porticoes, witlr 
the exception of Duke Andrew, who lay at the 
King’s Inn.’ Some riding and some afoot, Avith 


the Avonion and children in Avagons, tliey were led 
by liim or Duke Jlichael, or by both together, 
according as tlie hand, 400 to 1400 strong, split up 
or reunited. These two chieftain.s and certain 
subordinate ‘ counts ’ Avent richly dressed, Avith 
fine .silver belts, and, like nobles, led dog.s of chase ; 
hut the rest of the ‘Egyptians,’ ‘Saracens,’ or 
‘ baptised heathens ’ arc described as lean, hideous, 
black as Tartars, poor, and pitiful. They lived on 
charity, and practised horse-channting, puise- 
entting, palmistry, simp-lifting, and ringing the 
change.s, Avherefore some AA'ere taken and slain. 
They bore letters of protection from the Emperor 
Sigismnnd (procured Jirohahly iii 1417 at Lindau 
on Lake Constance), and, after 1422, fiom Pope 
Martin V. ; and they professed .sometimes to lie 
engaged in a seven years’ pilgrimage, imposed by 
their bishops as a penance for apostasy fiom the 
Christian faith, sometimes to have been driven out 
of ‘ Little. Egypt ’ by the Saracen.s for refusing to 
apo.stati.se. Yet another story Avn.s told by the 
tented ‘ Cingari or CigiiAvniir,'’ Avlio appeared at 
Kati.shon in 1424-26, that their exile Avas meant 
‘ for a sign or memorial of the flight of our Lord 
into Egypt.’ These, Avhose Avoiwode Ladislaus 
also bore letters (1423) from Sigismnnd, Avere 
natives nf Hungary ; the others came seemingly 
from tlie Balkan peninsula, pioneers of vast horde.s 
behind, avIio in 1438 began to pour over Germany, 
Ital.y, and France, by thonsand.s instead of hun- 
dreds, and headed this time by King Zindl. Spain 
they reached in 1447, Poland anil Russia about 
1501, Sweden by 1512, England by 1514, and Scot- 
land liy 1503, or very possibly fifty-six years 
earlier, for an act of 1449 lefers to ‘ overlieis and 
mnstcifnl beggars ’ as going about the country Avith 
‘hm-ses, hnnds, and other good.s.’ 

For Avesterii Enrope, then, the year 1417 does 
mark an eia in Gypsy history; but lioAV long be- 
fore that date tliere had lieen Gyp.sies in south- 
eastern Europe remains a mj'.stery. We recognise 
tliem dimly in Crete in 1322 as dwellers in ‘ little, 
oblong, black, Ioav tents, like those of the Arabs,' 
and in oaves; at Con.stantinople about 1050 as 
‘descendants of tlie race of Simon IMagua, Atsiulcun 
by name, sorcerers and famous rogues ; ' and there, 
too, in 810 as Athinganoi, magician.s, soothsayers, 
and -serpent-charmers. Beyond any shadoAV of 
doubt, Ave find them prior to 1346 on Corfu; about 
1378 at Nauplion, in the Peloponnesus, receiving a 
renewal of former privileges ; and prior to 1370 in 
Wallachia, wdiose AvoiAA’ode then granted forty tents 
of Arigtmi to the monastery of Voditza— i.e. tlie 
lioumnnian Gypsies Aveie already serfs, and serfs 
they continueil till 1856. Then, in a free metrical 
paraphrase of Gene.sis, made in German about or 
tieforc the year 1122 hv an Au.strian monk, and 
cited by Freytag in Bitdcr uus dcr dciiisclien Ver- 
tjangenhrit (ii, 226, 1859), the folloAving pas.sage 
occurs: ‘,So she (Hagar) had this child, they 
named him Dlimael. From him are descended 
the Ishmaelitish folk. They journey fa;- through 
tlie Avorld. AVe call tliem elndtsiiuda (‘Avorkeis 
in cold metal’). Out upon their life and their 
manners ! For Avliatevei they liave to sell is 
never Avithont a defect; Avlienever he {sic) buys 
anything, good or bad, be ahvays Avants some- 
thing in ; he never abates on Avliat he sells himself. 
They have neither house nor country ; eveiy place 
is the same to them. They roam about th'e land, 
and abuse the people by their knaveries. It is 
thus they deceive folk, rohhino no one openly.’ 
That Gypsies were meant here, likely a,9 it seems 
at liiASt .sight, is rendered doubly likely by the fact 
that the name,? A gardens and Agarenl are expre.ssly 
applied to Gypsies by Lnsignan and Fritschius in 
1580 and 1664, and that in German and Danish 
thieves’ slang GcschnaiUm and Smaelem (Ish- 
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inaelites) are terms for Gypsies at tlie present date. 
Finally, the lumoilromoi ( ‘ village-roamers ’) of 
Greek rrriters were prohahly Gypsies. The term 
is a vaf'ue one, hut no vaguer than landluoper, 
which does in Dutch stanil for ' Gypsy.’ And 
the humorlromoi, we lind, were hotli coi)per 
and gold smiths, roaming about the country, 
and using hellowa made of skins, like those 
of Harir.s Naupliote Gyiisius in 1497. The verb 
l;mnodvoimin occurs in 1‘ollu.v, wlio liouiished 
about 183 A. I). ; and Tlieophaiies Isaurus (758-818 
A.D.) speaks under tlie date 544 A.u. of a /I'ouio- 
di'onios fiom Italy. A I'oiiiodromos figures, more- 
over, ill a Greek apocryphal gospel of unascer- 
tained date as helping to crucify Christ, wliich at 
once recalls the onrronl Montenegrin legend that 
the founder of the Gypsy race was accursed for 
having forged the nails for the crucifixion.’’ Thus, 
on the one liand, it is certain that in IVallachia 
the Gypsie.s wore already I’cdiiceil to hondago in 
1370 ; it is alnnjst certain that ( lypsies wore nothing 
new in Austria in 1 123 ; and it is at least highly 
prohahle that more than a thonsand years ago 
there were Gypsies J'oaiuin" Ihrongh tlie By/.antinc 
empire. On the oilier liiind, of the Gyiisie.s’ jiassage 
of the Ilosphorus, and their first arrival in Europe, 
no record has yet been discovered. 

From numliers of scattered notices we may safely 
infer that the Gyp.sie.s in early timc.s p()ssc.s.sed every 
art that they possess to-day, with many hcsidu.s 
siuoe lost. Thus, in Scotland in 1530 they ‘dan- 
sit before the king in Halyrudhousc between 1059 
and 1628 they yearly ‘aeled severall plays’ at 
Ito.slin, u'horo Sir Y‘illiam iSt Clair, Lord Chief- 
justice, ‘ allowed them two towers for their resi- 
dence, the one called ilohiii Hood, the other 
Little John in 1726 they cast the church hell at 
Eil/oll, in Forfarshire i about 1740 in tlie Border 
comitry they praefciaod engraving' on pewter, lead, 
and copper, as well as rude drawing and painting ; 
and during that oontui-y they were famous as 
liildlers and idper.s, and they worked the .small 
iron-foundry of Little Canon, near St Audrow.s, 
In Englami, again, in 1549 they were capable of 
oounterfeiting the great seal ; "in Hungary they 
made Imllots and eannon-hall.s in 149(1 and l.Ifio"; 
and there, too, we lind them celebrated as nmsi- 
chins as early as the 15Lh century. A gifted and 
insinuating race, equal— nay, often .suiierior — to the 
iiatioiis whose lands they roamed, tho early (.ivi)sio.s 
met with a goo<l reception, ns from kaiser and pope 
on the Continent, so in England from the Earl of 
Surrey, who about 1519 entertained ‘ Gypsious ’ at 
Tendriug Hall, SulVolk; iu Scotland from Jaiue.s 
lY, who in 1505 gave Authonins Gaginus, ‘Eail 
of Little Egypt,’ a letter of cominondation to tho 
king of Denmark. In Scotland, too, iu 1540, 
James V, recognised the right nl ‘onro lonit 
Johnne Faw, lord and erle of Litill Egipt,’ to 
execute justice ni>on his company and folk, con- 
form to the laws of Egypt. Indeed, it were easy to 
multiply proofs that Gypsies at a much later date 
have been liold in con.sidorati(m and regarded witli 
interest. Charles Bosvile, a Gypsy ‘king,’ who 
was hurled in 170!) at Kossing'ton, York.shire, liad 
£200 a year, and ‘ was a mad spark, mighty Hue 

• The Oyifties of both Alsace luul IjUihuiiiim have a legisnl nt 
their own that a Gypsy stole one of tlie four naihs with which 
Christ was to bo evucUloil, and that thevetoi-o Q«l g.avc them 
express i)erinis.sioii to steal. This curinus h>Kenil oflera a 
poaallile explanation of the hitherto uiiexijklnort iiainsition fnaii 
lour nnila to three in Ciucillxes (q.v.) ilurins the 12lh and IStli 
centuries. The earliest known exainpio of this daring innova- 
tion is a copper cvuoilK, of seoniiugly By/anluw ■workmanship, 
dating from the close of the 12th century. Now, if Gyiwics had 
tlien, as now, a practical monopoly of nietal-worliliiR iu aontli- 
castern Europe, tlmt cincillx must have been fashioned by a 
Gyjray, when tlio three nails wtmld be an easily lulclligihlc pro- 
te.st against the libel tlmt those ualls were forged by thcfmmdcv 
of Ilia race. 


and brisk, keeping company with a great many 
gentlemen, knights, and e.sqnircs;’ ‘ Gueeu ’ Mar- 
garet wa.s visited at Norwood in 1750 by the Pi'inoe 
and I’riucess of Y’ales, and Lazauis retuldngvo at 
the Liverjiool Exhibition of 1880 by Prince Albert 
Victor; wbilst the Arcliduke Josef of Aiistro- 
Hiingary is a prince among Itomany Eyes (or 
‘Gypsy gentleiuen’), sis Gypsies designate lovers of 
their ivaoe. Still, liking and pity changed sooner 
or later to eninity and distrust. For the knarei'ics 
of the first immigrants were copied by theii- succes- 
sur.s, and to actual inaliiracticcs, chaigcs, more or 
less ba,selc&s, wore added — they wore kidnappers, 
cannibals, emis.saries of the Tiirk-s. The last 
cliarg'e is as old as 1424, the second as 1547, and 
the lir-st an 1629. Llypsies irrre used as spie.s by 
Y'allenstoiii and Frederick the Great, lint of caii- 
nibaliHin and child-.stealing there is no just giound 
to .sn.speet them, tliough for cannibalism forty-five 
Hung'iirian Gyjisies wore I'acked, belicaded, quar- 
tered, or hanged in 1782, foi' child-.stealing forty- 
seven German Gypsie.s imprisoned in 1872. The 
charge iu each case proved false. Truly, any 
u iiiiig-doing.s of tho Gyjisies fade into insignifi- 
cance liy the .side of the wrongs that were done 
Ihem. In Germany so lately as Lhe flist half of 
the J8th centniy, they were hunted down like wild 
beasts ; in one Elienish principality, says Frcylag, 
tho record of a day’s ‘h.ag’ includes, among otlier 
game, ‘a Gyji.sy woman with her stfoldng-chikl.’ 
England and Scotland were comparatively merci- 
ful, yet at Durham in 1592 ‘ Simson, Arington, 
Fotli'erstone, Fenwicke, and Lanckastor were 
hanged for being KgyjitianH ; ’ at Hanlt’ in 1701 
threo young Kgyjitiau vogues wore sentenced to 
have ‘iheir ears cropl, he pnlilioklie scourged 
Ihrongh the tonne, burnt njion the oho(jk liy the 
executioner, and hani.shed the shyre for ever under 
the jiaine of death.’ Such are two samples of the 
cases who.so records liave come down to us, few proh- 
ahly in iirojKirtion to the casi's ivhnso records aie 
lo.st : anyhow, the.se show tlmt in England and 
Scotland fully Fonr-sem'o men and ■women were 
hanged or drii'wned between 1577 and 1701 for tho 
oll'ence of being what Nature had made them, The 
jienal !aw.s jiassed agaimst the race between 1530 
and L590 were repealed in 1784; 1ml even in 1819 
it was carried unanimously at tho Norfolk tjuarter 
Scs.sions ‘ that all jiersons wandering in the habit 
or form of Egyjitians ai'C jmnishalile by inijirison- 
ment and whiiijiing.' One iniiiortiint factor iu tho 
geographical ilislrilmtion of tlie GyjisicH has been 
dojiortation — from England to Franco amt Norway' 
(1544); from Scotland to Barhadoes and the 
-Vinericaii plantatioms (1665, 1699, 1715, &c.) ; 
from Portugal to Afiica till 1085, and tliereafter 
to Brazil ; from Sjiain to Louisiana (some time 
prior to 1800) ; and from tho Basque country ai 
mm'c to Africa ( 1802). 

At Tobolsk in 1721 Bell of Antermonv came 
acro.ss .sixty Tsigans, journeying from Poland to 
China; in 1851 a hundred Hungarian Gypsies 
pas.scd through Frankfort cii ronto for Algeria; 
•since 1866 large hands of CahUruri, or Gypsy 
smiths from south-eastern Eurojie, have made the 
round of the Continent, visiting Norway, England, 
even Corsica ; in 1879 fez-wearing Gypsies were 
cauiiihig in Sweden ; andin ] 886 ninety-nine ‘Greek’ 
Gypsies were stopped at Liverpool on their way 
from Corfu to the Ihiited States. Thus the nomad 
instinct snr\’ivos, and with it a marvel Ions faculty 
for jiioking up foreign languages— a Hungarian 
G 3 q)S 5 ' will speak even Basque like a native. 
British Gj’psies, however, baldly over visit the 
Continent ; and almost everywliere tliore are 
sodentavj' n.s well as nomadic Gyjisic.s, though in 
what proportion it wore hard to guess. .Sometimes 
they go into houses only for tho winter, hut some- 
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times the lioiise or cave (not tent or caravan) is 
their permanent ahncle. Nay, it is curious that, 
though there certainly were Gypsj- tent-dwellers 
in Wallachia in 1370, at Katisboii in 1424, as there 
are to-day in Persia and Ameiica and in all inter- 
mediate iands, still, as a rule, the e.arly chroniclers 
are silent as to G,V))sy tents ; and tlie word for 
‘tent’ differs in almost every Romani dialect, 
indeed is oftenest a borrowed term. 

There are few trades that Gyphies have not some- 
where or at some time turned their hands to. In 
England the writer has known them to follow the 
callings of clergyman, billiard-marker, .Salvationist, 
hetting-man, quack-doctor, chimney-sweep, gnn- 
maker, pugilist, actor, carpenter, cabman, &c., as 
well as of hawker, knife-grinder, shov man, and 
the like. But eveiywhere the men follow the three 
specifically Gypsy callings of horhe-dealer.s (slave- 
doaleis, in Brazil, ton, formerly), musicians, and 
workers in metal ; everywhere the women are 
adept.s at fortune-telling. Their mu.sical talent 
has rendered them famous as harpists in W.ales, 
as singers in Moscow, as viidinists in Hungaiy ; 
and from Hungary since lS7d their fame has 
extended to Paris, London, Liverpool, Edinimrgh. 
There are no such players of the czfii'das ; still 
Liszt’s theory that Hungary owes its national 
music, to the Gyp.sies has been iiiijmgiied by com- 
petent autliorities. SVbat llien of the uaratloxical 
claim, put forward by M. Biitaillav<l, that Europe 
— at anyrate northern and western Europe— is 
indebted to prelii.stoi-io Gypsies for its knowledge 
of metallurgy — i.e. for everytliing that makes life 
livable? If' we e.xauiine this chum, the iiaradox 
sensibly dimiiiisbes. On the one baud, .Sir .lolm 
Lubbock, without a thought of the Gyp.sies, htul in 
18C5 been led to the independent conoliisioii that 
the art of making bronze was introduced into 
Europe from the East by a small-lianded race like 
the Egyptians or the Hindus, a nomad moo too, 
who practised the self-same methods in different 
lands, and who, whether acquainted or not witli 
iron, ivere excln.sively workers in bronze. What 
race thi.s was he le'ave.s an unsolved problem, 
except that it certainly was not the Phicnioians. 
On the other hand, the Gypsies of south-eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor enjoy a practical monopoly 
of metal-working. ,So exclusively is the smith’s 
a Gypsy (and therefore a degrading) craft in Mon- 
tenegro tiiat, when in 1872 the goi'ernment estab- 
lished an ar.senal, no natives could he got to liU its 
well-paid posts. In 1880 Mr Hyde Clarke wrote in 
a letter that ‘ over more than one sanjak of the 
Aidin viceroyalty the Gyp.sies have .‘•till a mono- 
poly of ironworking, the naalbancl, or shoeing- 
smith, being no smith in our sense at all. He is 
supplied with shoes of various sizes by the Gj-psies, 
and only hammer.s them on.' In 1856 Mr Gardner, 
consul at Jassy in Moldavia, described the Gypsies 
as ‘the blacksmiths and locksmiths of theoountiy;’ 
ill Tramsylvania, says Boner (1865), ‘Gypsies are 
the best farriers, and as hlacksinilhs generally they 
excel. All the ironwork of a village is done by 
them.’ Add to this, and nuic.li more of the sort 
might he quoted, the fact that very inanj^ of the 
early notices of Gyp.sies, some of which we have 
cited, refer to their skill in metallurgy. Next, put 
two and two together, though many important 
links in the chain of reasoning are necessarily 
omitted here for want of .space. Suppose that 
there were prehistoric Gypsies in Europe (and 
history knows nought of their arrival), that they 
were nomad smiths, like the Icmxodromm of the 
7tb century A.u., the ‘ Ishmaelites ’ of the 12th cen- 
tiirj’, aiid'tlie Hungarian Calderan who visited 
Norway in 1874 ; that they were workem in bronze, 
to the exclusion of iron, like the Gypsy ‘Zlotars’ 
to-day in eastern Gallicia (bell-founders these, like 


the Scottish tinklers of 1726, and goldsmith.-', too, 
like the Ldmorfroinui)— supposing all this, we say, 
then have we not pos.-'ihly identiiied the unknown 
race, .srnall-handed like the Gypsie.s, and, like the 
Gypsies iniinigraiits fiom the East? An objection, 
raised by the writer in 1878 to Bataillard’s theory, 
' is that in every Gypsy dialect of Eiii-oiie nearly a'll 
I the metailurgicnl terms seem to he directly hor- 
' rowed from the Greek: pitedn, 'h(n.-,e.shoe’ ipet- 
idoii); hdili, ‘ tin’ [kedaion) ; khtlrkoma, ‘copper’ 
(chdlkomci) •, kakkavi, ‘kettle’ [kukkdhe)-, viulip, 
‘lead’ (molybdns); rin, ‘lile’ {rinc) ; and half a 
dozen more. This looked like an insiiper.ahle 
objection ; for liow, unless the Gypsies had adopted 
the farrier's craft since their anival in a Greek- 
.speaking countiy, should their word for ‘a hotae’ 
he Indian, for ‘a horse.shoe’ Greek? But, Batail- 
lard contends, the converse may he the case, the 
Greeks may have borrowed their terms from 
Romani. Certainly, the occunence of jmlnl in 
Welsh (12th century, palliuul), for ‘ hor.se.shoe.’ 
looks like more than a mere coincidence ; and 
fl/i’aUi, the word for ‘ tin ’ with Asiatic Gypsies, 
seems to forbid our deriving keddi fi'om kalaioii. 
Anyhow, Bataillard’s thcoiy is gaining favour 
with foreign archa'ologists, among ivlioiu MM. 
ilortillet, Ghantre, and Biirnouf had arrived inde- 
pendently at similar conclusions. 

The counter-theories a.s to the origin of the 
Gypsies need not detain ns long. Tliore is the 
Tamerlane theory of Grelhu.anu (178.S), according 
to which the Gypsie.s lir.st reached Europe in 1417 
— a theory disproved by llrnily-established facts. 
There i.s the llehrain Gnr theoiy of Pott and 
Batnillard (who since relinqiiislied it), developed 
in IS-W-dO, and adopted by Newbnid, Sir Heniy 
Rawlinsnu, De Goojc, Sir Richard Burton, and an 
Edudnirr/h Reviewer (July 1878 ). According to 
this theory, about 420 a.d., Behram (.lur iiupovtcd 
12,000 Jat minstrels ft'om India to Persia, and 
their descendants, gradually wandering westward, 
entered Europe in 102,5 or as late as the beginning 
of the ]4t)i century. Plausible, .and it may le 
containing a modicum of truth, this thcoiy fails 
as a whole in view of the marked unlikeneas of 
Jdtaki, the language of the Jats, and Ri'miani, the 
language of the Gypsies. Lastly, attempts have 
been made, on the ground for the most part of a 
siiiiilai liahit of life, to identify the Gyp.sies with 
various Indian v.agrants— e.g. by Richardson with 
the N.ats ( 180 . 3 ), by R. Mitra with the Bediyds 
(1870), and by Leland and Grierson with the Homs 
(1873-88). Even if successful, such identification 
would prove little more than that India, like 
Egj’pt, has its Gypsy tribes — a fact in itself 
extremely probable, but so far lacldng linguistic 
eorroborotion. 

Lanffiiage . — What their religion has been to the 
Jews, that their language is to the Gypsies— a bond 
of univeiyal brotlieriiood. Por Gypsies everywhere 
.speak the self-same lidmani chiu ( ‘ Gypsy tongue ’ ). 
Their words for ‘ water ’ and ‘ knife ’ are in Persia 
pdiii, clieri (1823) j in Siberia, jiniyf, tsehitri (1878)-, 
111 Armenia, pemi, (shun (1864); in Egypt, pdni, 
ehuri (18,56); in Nonvay, peon, tjuri (1858); in 
England, paui, churl (1830); in Brazil, panin, 
churin (1886) — where .spelling and dates are those 
of the works whence these words have been taken. 
But over and above their identity — and there aie 
hundreds more like them — in every Gypsy dialect, 
they are identical with the Hindustani pani and 
chirri, familiar to all Anglo-Indians. To cite but 
a few more instances, ‘nose,’ ‘hair,’ ‘eye,’ ‘ear’ 
are in Turkish Rdniaiii nak, bed, yede, kmm; in 
Hindustani, nak, bed, ed:h, kem; whilst ‘Go, see 
who knocks at the door’ in tlie one language is Jd, 
dik kon chedavila o vuclAr, and in the other J&, dekh 
kon chaldyei dveir ko. This discoimry was not made 
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till long after specimens of the Gypsy language hatl 
begun to be published — by Andrevv Boorde (q.v. ) 
in I547, whose twenty-six words, taken down seem- 
ingly in an English alehouse, were intended to 
illustrate the language of Egypt ; by lionaventura 
Vnlcanius (1597), whose vocabulary of seventy- 
one words, collected probably in Belgium, tills up 
some blank pages in a work on the (toths; and 
by Ludoipbns (1691), whose thirty-eight words are 
embedded in a history of Ethiopia. First in 1782 
Riidiger in Germany, followed ne,\t year by Grell- 
mann, and in England (independently) by Mars- 
don, observed the re, semblance of Romani to Hin- 
dustani ; and Grellmann straightway leape<l to the 
conclusion that the Gypsie.s who showed themselvo.s 
in western Europe in 1417 had newly come also to 
south-eastern Euroi)e, and were a low-caste Indian 
trihe expelled from their native country aliont 1409 
by Tamerlane. In 1788 the older languages of Tnilia 
were a .sealed book to Europeans, and Grellmann’.s 
opinion found almost unanimous .a])proval for 
upward.? of sixty years ; but tliank.s to the lin- 
guistic labours of I’ott, Ascoli, ami Miklosich, 
combined with the historical researches of Batail- 
lard, the question has now asstiiiied a new aspect. 
For while on the one liaiul it lias been proved that 
Europe had its Gypsies long before 1417, so on the 
other Remani has lieon shown to lie a si.ster, not a 
daughter — and it may he an elder sister — of the 
set'en principal New Indian dialects. Not a few 
of its forms are more primitive than theirs, or even 
than ^ those of Bali and the Brakrits—e.g. the 
Turkish Romani m«f, ‘ liand ’ (Sansk. hnuta ; Bali, 
Jmtfha), and riiM, ‘lip’ (.‘dansk. ontfui ; Bali, 
nttha). Miklosich, however, has pointed out that 
many of those seemingly arohaio forms in Romani 
may be matched from the less-known dialects of 
India, especially north-west India — that we find, 
for example, in Dardn lioth hast and nsht 
In the Rdmani t'ocalmlary (live tlion.sand words 
rich perhaps), besides the Indian elements that con- 
stitute its basis, there is also a largish percentage 
of l)orrowe<l words — Bersian, jirmeiiian, Slavonic, 
Roumanian, Magyar, See. Thu.s, the English 
dialect ha.s amhnil, ‘ pear ’ ( Bers. ainriid); gnUni, 
‘mare’ (Ann. gnuit, ‘beast of burden ^mm- 
minin, ‘scandal’ (Mod. Crv. jiaraimU/ii, ‘story’); 
hdhpas, ‘ .stockings ’ ( Slav, chalc.va ) ; vari, ‘ any ’ 
(Konm. mre)-, and sf/J/igicii, ‘ sister-in-law ’ (Ger. 
stinf-). These words and the like are a record of 
the route by rvliich the English tTyp.sies arrived 
in England ; and as the fifty Greek and the thirty 
Slavonic words ontminiber all the other bori-owod 
words put together, it follows that the Gypsies 
tarried longest in (Ireek- and Slavoiiic-Rpealcing 
lands. Again, di-om, drum, or drou (Gr. dromox) 
is the Rdinani word for ‘ road’ not only in England, 
but in Turkey, Ronmania, Hungary, Bolicmia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Brazil; and the like holds more or 
le.ss good of the Gypsy words for ‘Sunday,’ ‘chair,’ 
‘hat,’ ‘anger-,’ ‘hone, ‘soup,’ ‘pawn,’ &c. from the 
Greek; for ‘pease,’ ‘beer,’ ‘inn,’ ‘cat,’ ‘cloak,’ &c. 
from the Slavonic. 'Tliis i.s important as indicating 
that the modern Gypsies are descendpd Hot from 
snocessiva waves of Oriental iuimigration, but all 
from the self-same European-Gypsy stock, wlien- 
evev that stock may have lirst been transplanted to 
Europe. It conclusively negatives a theory like 
Konnavine's, that the Italian, Spanish, Bosque, 
and French Gyp.sios arrived at their present liab- 
itats by way of Africa, and the Scandinavian 
Gypsies by way of the Urol Monnlaiii.s. Still more 
important is the question of the presence or the 
absence of Arabic words in European Romani. 
According to De Gooje (1875) tjiere are ten such 
words; according to Miklosich (1878)— and rightly 
as it seems — there are none. Neither, however, of 


the two scholars lias perceived the possible import- 
ance of the presence or the absence ( especially the 
absence) of Arabic elements. Romani undonbtedlv 
contains Persian words ; would it not have cer- 
tainly contained also Arabic words if the ancestor.? 
of our luodein Enrnpean Gypsies had sojourned in 
Persia, or even passed through Persia, at a date 
later than the Arab conquest of Ber.sia? If Mik- 
losich is right in his contention that there are no 
Arabic words in European Romani, it follow,? 
almo.st inevitably that the Gyp.sios must have 
p.assed through Persia on their wav to Euroiie at 
some date prior to the middle of tlie 7th century 
A.n. In this connection it should be pointed out 
that the dialect of the Gypsies of Asia Minor 
(lillers far more, alike in grammar and in vocaiiu- 
lary, from that of the Gypsies of Turkey than 
does the latter from that of their hietrireii in 
Wales. 

The Gypsie-s of Montenegro aie said to have 
completely lost their language ; elsewhere Rdiiiaui 
has sullered more in grammar than in vocahularv. 
In Bpaiii, in Brazil, in Hcotland, and in Nonv,ay 
its genuine inllcctiona have been wholly or almost 
wholly .superseded by those of Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, and Norwegian. In England tliis process 
is still going on, affording an niirniestionable 
instance of ‘ mixed grammar,’ snob as Max Muller 
has pronounced air impossibility. There is every 
variety of shade, from almost irhsolute purity to 
as almost absolute corruption. Thus, a M’elsh 
G.vp.sy writes in a letter, Dcira via tmen horro 
jKiir/iyheii for fmiiorro camlo drum (‘Give I you 
great’ thanks for your loving way’); and an 
English Gyp.sy, Mimdij keh gin so to pen ( ‘ Me not 
know what fo’say ’), wliero t’lie ]iure Romani woiiltl 
run, Kck va jindva inn so ic. jmictn. No Gyp.sy 
dialects have lieen bettor preserved than those of 
'Turkey at one end of Europe, and of Wales at the 
other end ; from a comparison of these it is easy 
to see how little they can liai'o altered since the 
ancestors of those w'lio now sjicak them parted 
company live centniies ago. T'lms, the twenty-nne 
forms in Turkish Rumani of the third pei'sonal pro- 
noun (maso., fom., ami plnr. ), with two excoiitions, 
rcapiiear almost or quite unclianged in the AVelsh 
dialect. 'The jilnral, for instance, runs in Turkish 
Romani, of, ‘they;’ Icii, ‘them;’ fCngoro, ‘tlioir;’ 
Undhc or Icnghc, ‘to them;’ Kndja, ‘vith them;’ 
Kndar, ‘from them;’ and in Welsh Romani the 
corresjionding forms, occurring in letters written by 
a .selt-cdm-iiled ( lyp.sy, are gnu, fen, Inigo, hndy and 
Irngeg, Iciisii, and fnidii. Four of the cases, it will 
be seen, are formed by snllixing postpositions to 
the accusative ; and tliis, too, hohl.s good of the 
noun.s. Many of tho verbal inllection.s are almost 
equally sinqile, and may he as readily analysed by 
means of Rfnnani itself. In the llnal syllables of 
dii-rit, ‘I give;’ df-sii, ‘thou givest;’ and dc-fci, 
‘ he gives,’ we. recognise the llrst, second, and third 
lu-onouns. From tho past piartieiple dinii and isdin 
or flow, ‘I am;’ isumas or fidnins, ‘I was,’ are 
formed diiiiiiin, ‘I gave;’ and dinniinas, ‘1 had 
given ’ — formations recalling those of Latin depon- 
ents. 'The future, formed by prefixing kama 
(‘will’) to the present, as kamnddm, ‘I will give,’ 
was modelled probably on tlio Modern Greek thdo 
or thd. 

•So far, onr ablest Gypsiologists are divided in 
opinion as to the piroliahlo antiquity of Rdniani. 
On the one hand Ascoli maintains that, ‘ having 
retained certain nexus, or combinations of conson- 
ants, wliich had almost wholly disapjieared at the 
epoch of the oldest known Prakrit texts, this lowly 
idiom herein surpasses Pali itself in nobility, and 
move nearly approaches Sanskrit.’ Miklosich, on 
the other hand, contends that ‘ from the agreement 
of Rdmani in so many impoortant pioints with the 
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raocleni Aryan languages of India, it follows that 
the emigration cannot have taken place tilt after 
the forniatiou of the latter — i.e. till after the Pra- 
krit period, in which the old system of declension 
was still recognised ; since one is hardly inclined to 
assume that ltdmani, severed from its most neatly- 
related idioms, developed itself in the selfsame 
manner as they.’ In his Coiiiparritii'c Gminimir of 
the Modern Aryan Lanyuctges of India (.S vols. 
1872-79) Mr 13eame.s arrives at a .similar conclu- 
sion, that ‘ tlie language of the (lypsies is purely 
Aryan in its .structure, and Modern Aryan too, 
heing in many re.spects quite as far removed from 
the old .synthetical .system as any of the seven lan- 
guages now under diseu.s.sinn.’ 

Names . — Alike in Turkey and England, in Fin- 
land and Italy, the Gypsy calls himself Eom ( ‘ man ’ 
or ‘husband’), from which come iiomtu ( ‘ female 
Gypsy,’ ‘woman’ or ‘wife’) and the adjective 
Romano ( ‘ Gypsy ’ ). In jUia Minor the form is loot, 
and in Syria ffonni, which comes verynearthe Sans- 
krit doom and modern Indian rfo/n, ‘ a low-ciL--te 
musician.’ 'riie latter is clearly a .secondary mean- 
ing, and ‘ man ’ the primary ; so that one is almost 
tempted to connect Itom with the ancient Egyptian 
rdiiic, I man ’ ( Kawlinson's Hcrodulus, ii. 225 ), iiml 
to believe that there really is sometliing in the 
alleged Egyptian origin of the Clyiisies. That belief 
wa.s assuredly current in south-east Europe prior to 
their westward migration, and is current to-day 
from Armenia to America, having lieen stereotyped j 
in such name.s as the modern Gieek ffyo/ifoi, the 
Albanian Jerk, the 'Purkish Fnrdwni and Magyar 
Phurao nepe ( ‘ Pharaoh’.s folk ’ ), the English Gypsy, \ 
and tlie Spanish Gitaiw. -Another very widespread 
name is the Syrian JinqAnih, Modern 'Greek Atsin- ' 
kanoi, Turkish Tehinyhiitni, Magyar Tziynny, Ger- 
man Ziqauner, lisMak Zinyarn, ikc., perh'ap.s'identi- ■ 
cal with the Per.sian zinr/io-, ‘ a saddler.’ We can 
merely glance at the infinite variety of name.s ' 
applied to the Gypsie.s in different ages and differ- 
ent localities — e.g. Ilcidcn (‘ heathen ’), SrrraccHi, 
NiibiauL, U-xii, dikes, &o. by early writem, and 
the Persian Kankhi ( ‘ swarthy ’ ), the Modern Greek 
Kntzibeloi, the Cypriote KUindJiricUs, the French 
Bohemiens, and the Scandinavian Tntcro (‘Tar- 
tars '). Only, if under tho.se manifold and fre- 
quently ini.sleading names we can safely recognise 
Gypsies, it is at least just possible that we should 
also recognise them in the Dynamitters (traders 
from foreign parts wlio sold brazen (loLs at Win- 
chester f.air ill 1319), in Ihe Bemischc ( ‘ foreignem ’ 
at Wurzburg about 1388; Gypsies incontestably 
at rr,ankfort in 1495) ; in the tent-dwelling refu- 
gees from Hungaiy and Lorraine, who are said 
to have discovered the .Stourbridge’ fireclay' about 
1555 ; or even in the Kenites, nomad tented 
tinkers and blacksmiths in ancient P.alestine (if. 
Sayce and Neubauer in the Academy, Nov. -Dec. 
1886). In England, common Gypsy surnames 
are Boswell, Buckhand, Cooper, Gray, Herne, Lee, 
Lovell, Smith [PetuUnyro], and .Stanley' — as.sumed, 
some at least, probably from former patrons of 
the race, Among their ‘ Christhan ’ names are 
Mantis, Perun, Plato, and Pyraiuu.s ; Delartfa, 
Merallni, Memborenci, Perpenia, .and Sinaminti. 

Songs and Ballads. — Chin, lidmani for ‘write,’ 
ineans literally ‘ cut,' so points back to a dim an- 
tiquity' ; still, the Gypsie.s liave neither alphabet 
nor literature. Many lidmani song.s, however, hav'e 
been taken down in Spain, Hungary, Rouinania, 
and elsewhere — ballads, love- and (lance-.songs, and 
threnodies. The last, collected in ’Pransylvania by 
Wlislocki, are instinct with p)atho.s and poetry; 
but the rest, rude in rhyme and in rhythm, as a 
rule have only a lingiustio value. The famous 
‘ Pharaoh lay ’ is known to us only through a very 
corrupt fragment, The case is' otheiovise with 


Gypsy folk-tales, of which nearly 200 have been 
collected since 1862 in Turkey, lioumania, Austro- 
Ilungaiy, AVale.s, &c. A meagre store, yet suffi- 
cient to enable ns to arrive at ceitain definite con- 
clusions. First, in different collections we meet 
with vari.ants of one .and the same .stoi-y — e.g. three 
of ‘The V.aliant Little Tailor,' and three of ‘The 
Master Thief.’ Secondly, many (perhaps mo.st) of 
the Gy'psy stories are i(lentic.a'l with, though not 
seldom superior to, stories current among.st non- 
Gj'psy' race.s. Thirdly, theie are certain episodes 
in Gypsy stories, and certain whole Gyp.sy storie-., 
for which diligent research has failed to produce .any 
parallel. Fourthly', ,a number of non-Gypsy .stories 
present strong internal e\ idence of the pr()b.al)ility 
of their Gyp.sy origin. Now, .as early as 1856 th'e 
Gyp.sie.s avere termed the ‘ rh.apsodists of Mohlo- 
Wallachia ; ’ in Turkey Gypsies are professional 
.story-tellers ; their sLoiies there are proved to be 
‘ very’ old ’ by' their retention of otherwise forgotten 
Romani word.s ; in the Scottish Highlands a tented 
tinker was one of CampbelTs four principal source-, ; 
and linally, according to Renfey, Ralston, Cor- 
qnin, Cloustoir, and other folklorists, niost of the 
popular stories of Europe are traceable to Indian 
.sources(see Folklore). But how 1 by what chan- 
nels? — one channel, tjerhairs, was the Gyp.sie.s. 

Religion. — Of the Gyirsies’ religion not much need 
be said, as they do not pos.sess one. They probably 
had one at .starting ; but, if so, they lo.st it by' the 
way'. In spite of freipient statements to the contrary, 
Romani has words for- Goil, devil, soul, heaveii, 
cross; but tni.shid, ‘ cro.sa,’ originally stood for 
Siva’.s trident. So, too, their folkloie enshrines 
many strange survivals of dead heathenry— of tree 
and serpent woiship, of jihallicism, tabu, and the 
vampire sipierstition, But everywhere Gypsies 
profess the faith of the land of their adoption— 
Mohammed.an, Orthodox, Catholic, Prote.stant, 
They bring their children to baptism, and are 
scrupulous in the matter of Christian sepulture. 
At Steinbach in 1445 the ‘ high-born Duke Panuel’ 
was buried beneatli a sontoheoned monument ; at 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1878, ‘ tjjueen’ Margaret Stanley 
was borne with regal honours to the grave ; and 
scores of .similar cases could he cited in England, 
where at blalmesbury in 1657 ‘ .lohn Buccle, a 
gypsie, was buried in King Athelstone’s chapel,’ 
and at Steeple Barton in 1794 ‘ Peter Buokland, a 
great m.an among the Gypsies, said to be very 
wealthy,’ was inten-ed in the chancel. Otherwise, 
iinle.ss for m.arriages, nor always then, the Gyp.sies 
.are not great ohurch-goer.s. 

Character. — There are Gypsies and Gypsies. The 
better sort are quick-witted, courteous, likeable, 
tru-stwoidhy when trusted, and lavishly generous 
with the one hand, tliough the other may itch for 
a bargain. Untrammelled by prejudices, and vexed 
by no lofty ambition, they have picked up a sort of 
peripatetic philosophy, .so lead a plea-sant, cuckoo- 
like existence, and make the beat of this life — for a 
next they have sni.all concern. As to faults, these 
‘spoilt children of Nature ’ arc bo.astful, passionate, 
crafty, superstitious, thriftless, and indolent ; they 
break most of the Decalogue’.s precepts, but lightly 
— great criminals are few among them. Still, 
home-dealing and palmistry h.ave not proved en- 
nobling vocations. Piety, which is rare with Gyp- 
■sies, is apt to assume the form of c.ant; and learn- 
ing, whieli is rarer, of conceit. Indeed, the be.st 
Gypsy is the Gypsy an 7iaturel, the life-long tent- 
dweller in country lanes ; .and he, like all fme 
naturte, is threatened with extinction. Gypsies' 
virtues are largely their own, an outcome of open- 
air life; their vices— asciibable to centuries of 
oppression, which have left them a singular com- 
pound of deep-seated gloom and ijuicksilver light- 
heartedness — have made them suspicious and hostile 
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towarilh all tlie rest of aiaiikinil. ‘ Tlieie 's nothing 
■worse,’ says the Gypsy, ‘than nasty gaujos,’ than 
all, that is, wlio have not enjoyed the piivilege of 
Gypsy birtli. Por of that he is genuinely proud ; 
he IS honestly grateful that hr ‘ Jiasn't got to live in 
none of your poverty houses.’ Gypsy celehrities, 
outside tiie I’ealiu of iiinsie, have been few. John 
Ilunyaii lias lieen claimed as one, hut on slender 
grounds ; so have iMasaniello and the painter 
Antonio Solario (ISSi-lIoo), nioknaniod ‘Lo Zin- 
garo.’ Anyhow there i.s Jem Iilnce, the chaniiiion 
pugilist ; and Mrs Carlyle was proud of her llaillie 
anoestry. 

Phj/siijiic . — Early writers all .speak of the Gypsies 
as hiiicons, hut .such language is like early travel- 
lers’ de.scriidions of Alpine scenery. Eur the race 
is a comely one — its most marked characteristics 
the tawny olive .skin, tlie dark lustious eye, the 
dazzling teeth, the black or dark-hrown hair (often 
friz/led and soniewhat eoanse), tlie tlioughtful 
lirow, and the lithe sinewy form, with finely-inado 
hands and feet, and arms sliort in conipaiison to 
the legs. The skull is inesorephalie. 

Bihliiiijmphii . — Thoro are luoro tlian oOO books, pamph- 
lets, &c. on tlio (lypaios; but one and all might have 
scoiiied almost valiioloss ho.sido the ‘immonac colloc- 
tion.s’ of Michael Iv.innvitoli Tvounavino (J.S20-S1). 
A llnssian by birth, by profession a medical man, 
he lived, wo luu told, during 1811-7(1 among the 
Gyp.aioa of (jonmiiiy, Austria, southern Franco, Italy, 
England, .Spain, Turkey, uorthem Africa, Asia Minor, 
oontriil Asia, IJindiistan, and Unssia, and, with inucli 
else, oollooted J.S.l tales, traditions, and ritual songs, 
oii.slii'ining a wealth of inytluilogical and legeiidaiy 
lore. Untoi'tiniatuly thu.so oollootions have disappoarocf, 
and wo know them only tliroiigh an abstract formed 
bofora tlio coUootor',s death by Ids friond, Ur A. Elyasoof, 
nioinbor of the St Pelci'flliiirg (Toographical Society, and 
traiialatud from Hussian through French for tho Gypsii 
Lore Joiivutil (1800). Indian Gypsies have hoen treated 
by Mncliitoliie (ISSO) ; I’er.sian by Sir lY. Oiisoloy 
(iS'lH) and Newbold (IS.-ill); Syrian by Fott (German, 
1840), Sootzuii (Gor. 18D4), Newbold (18.50), and Everest 
(180(3) j Anatolian by Pasiiati (French, 1870) and Elysseef 

B ; Arineniau and .Silierian iiy Mildosioh ( Gor. 1878 ) ; 

Ian by Newbold (LSnIi), Von ICronicr (Gor. 1802), 
aiicVljdland (1873-82) ; Guntral African by Felldii (1880) ; 
Algerian by Jlataillard (Fr. 1874); Tiukisli by J-’aspati 
(Fr. 1870), and Colocoi (ital. 1880); llomiiiiiiian by 
Kogahntsomm or Oogaluitcheauu (Fr, 1837) and 
Vaillant (Fr. 1808); Montensgrin by llogisic (Gor. 
1874); Servian by MiklusioU (Ger. 1870); Bosnian by 
Koiiornicki (188!)); Hungarian by Bright (ipv., 1818) 
and the Arclidiiko ,Tosef (Hung. 1888) ; Ttansylvaiiinn 
by 'Wlislooki (Oor. 1880-80) ; Jloheminii by Piiobmayor 
(Gor. 1821) and Ju.sina (Ger. 188(i); Slovak by Kalina 
(Fr. 1882) and VoiiSowa (Ger. 1887-00); Polish by Uani- 
lowioz (Pol, 1824) and Czacki (Pol. 1845); Grimoan by 
Koppen (Gor. 1874; Eng. 181)0); Kussian by Bohtlingk 
(Gor. 1853) and Miklosiob (Ger. 1872-78); Lithuanian 
by Narbutt (Pol. 1830) and Dowojiio-Sylwostrowicz 
(1889); Norwegian by ,Sundt (Norw. 1850-05); Danish 
by Uyrlund (Dan. 1872) ; German by Liebioh (Ger. 
1803); Dutch by Dirks (Dutcli, 1850); English mid 
AYolsh by Bryant (1784), lloyhuid (1816), Harriot (1830), 
Orabb (1831), llobeits (1830), Borrow (f|.v, 1841-74), 
Belaud (1873-82), Smart and Grofton (18(’>3-88), and 
Groomo (1880); Scottish by Baird (1830 62), Sinison 
(1805), and Macltitcliie (1884); Basi|ue by Michel (Fr. 
1857), Baudriinont (Fr. 1802), and Wentworth IVohstor 
(1888); Italian by Asooli (Ger. 1805) and Colocoi (Ital. 
1880); Catalonian by MaoJlitchio (1888); Spanish by 
Borrow (1,841), Campuzano (Span. 1851), and Mayo 
(Span. 1870); Brazilian by Mollo Moraes (Port. 1885- 
80); and North Amerioan by Simson (1865) and Leliind 
(1882). Hereto should be added, for nuisic, Liszt (Fr. 
1860), Leland (1882), and Thevi'rewk do Ponor (1880); 
for folklore, and folk-talcs, Boland’s (rtipsy Soroerii 
(1890) and eight works cited by Groome in the National 
JJcricnJ for July 1888; for costume, Crofton (1870); for 
metallurgy, Androe ( 1884 ) ; fur oraniology and jihysique, 
Kopernioki (Ger. 1872), Hovelaoque (Fr. 1874), and 
Weiabaoh ((j-er. 1889); for liistoiy, Grelhnann (Ger. 


losicli (q.v., 1872-80). Of these works the’ fullest of 
several bililiograpbies i.s that furnished by Cohicoi in 
till Ziliijari (Turin, 1880). Painter.s to whom the 
Gypsies have fiirni.sbod siibjeets liave been Caravaggio 
C'aUut, Murland, PbilHii, and Burgess; novelists, poets’ 
playwrights, and oomposers, t'erv.antes, Scott,' Victor 



KiliisI, 1870). Finally, a vast inas.s of niateriai is to 
he fuiind in the ipi.u-turly Journal (Edin., Constable) of 
the coainopolit.an Gypsy Lore Society, wliicli was founded 
in 18,88. 


<Jyi).snm !.■' a valualile inineral of a compara- 
tively .soft nature. Cliemically it is a hydrated 
•sulphate of lime, CaSO, + 2II.U. Its specific 
gravity is 2'31, and its hardness is from 1-5 to 2 
of the inineral .scale, The nui.s.sivo marhle-like 
variety, whicli i.s nsnally white or delicately tinted 
and translucent, is culled Alabaster (q.v.); when 
tran.spareiit and crystallised it is known as .Selenite 
(q.v.); and when lihrons and witli a pearly opal- 
escence it is termed satin .sjiar. 

Gypanin oconrs in varion.s geological fonnation.s, 
and haw a wide geographical distributiou. Exten- 
sive hods of tlie common variety are generally 
made iii> of irregular, concretionary, nnilnlar 
masses. In the New lied formation near Dorliy, 
at Gavlisle, and in some parts of Nottinghamshire, 
ns well as in the 'J’evtiary hods of the sulmrbs of 
PariH, it is largtdy worked for tho ]ireparation of 
plaster of I’aris. Frodnelivo beds of it aro found 
in numerous localities in the United States, princi- 
pally in Ohio and Michigan ; in Now ]lrun,swiok. 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario; and in tho Punjab. 
Uyiisnm is very frequently associated with rock- 
salt. 

Gypsum (-onlains’ 2] per cent, of water, vvliioli 
can ho diiven oil' by lieat. It is burned in kilns at 
or a little below a temperature of 250“ P,, and 
afterwards ground to a line powder, wbioli is called 
j/htsicr of I’ctris, This roconiliines with water, 
evolves I’lcat, and almost immediately solidilie.s or 
st:U. It is this property which makes it so service- 
able for many inirpnses in the industrial arts. If 
in tho hnrning of gypsum tho temperature is raised 
as high or higlier than 480" F. it loses tlie power of 
rehydrating, and is then said to he tlrad huriit, 
in which state it will not sot when mixed 
with water. Like gyitsuni, plaster of Paris is 
soluble to tho o.xtent of rather juoi'e than 2 parts 
ill 1000 parts of water at ovdiuai-y temiioratures, 
its point of iiiaximiim solubility being 05“ F, It 
is therefore niisiiited for external work, exoept in 
dry climates .such as that of Porsia. For making 
casts tho pla.ster of I’aiis is made up with water 
to a consistency of tliick cream. In this state it is 
poured into a mould, which is usually also made 
of the .same inatciial, and left to solidify. Home 
oil, such as olive, is Iiriisliod oi’er the moidd to 
form a pnrlinrf between it and tho east. Plaster 
of Paris is most oxtensivoly used for taking caste 
of .sculpture and areliitect iiral details, as well a.s 
for easts of small objects such as coins, medals, and 
engraved gonis. For pottory iiioukls it ia also 
largely employed, anil it is u.seil to take a first 
copy from the modelled clay in the production of 
iiielal pattoriis. Largo quantities of it are con- 
sumed for the mouldings of the internal plaster- 
work of house-s, and for cornice and other oiua- 
ments. For liardened plaster of I’aris, such as 
Keene’s cement, see Cument.s ; and for the agiL 
cultural ap])lications of gy])8uni, see ManOEES. 
Gypsum is one of the suiistances which renders 
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watei- liartl, anil »noU -watei' is useful in the hrew- 
ing of some kinds of liecr. Pearl hardening, used 
as a filling in the manufacture of some kinds of 
iiaper, is an artilioial .su!|)!iate of lime, preeipitateil 
tiy suljilmric acid from chloride of calcium. Fictile 
Iranj is idaster of Paris which has been made to 
absorb beeswax, spermaceti, and stearic acid, in 
their mtdted state. — The average annual proilnction 
of gypsum in Great liritain is nearly 120,000 tons, 
value about £48,000. In 1888 the jirodnction of 
the United States was about 00,000 tons; of Rova 
Scotia, 120,118 tuns. For the anhydroits sulphate 
of lime, see Axhyoiutk. 

Gyp.sy-WOrt (Lt/copus enropenn,), sometimes 
also called \Yater Horebound, is a jierennial plant 
belonging to the natural order Labiatm. It is a 
tall erect brandling jdant, slightly hairy, with a 
creeping- root-.stock. It is common in moist places 
in liritain, the Continent, Ilussian and central 
Asia, and North America; and is regarded as a 
febrifuge and astringent. It dyes black, and gives 
a permanent colour to U’ool, linen, ami silk, and as 
long ago as l.)78 the Gyp.sies were fabled to stain 
their .skin witli it. The Bugle-weed of North 
America {L. riri/iniens) has more powei-fnlly 
astringent properties. 

Gyrfalcoii. >See Falcon. 

gyroscope (Greek) is the name given to an 
instrument iiir the e.vliihilion of various properties 
of lotatiou and tlie com]iosition of rotations. It 
dilt'er.s from a top in having both end.s of its n.\is 
supported. The invention is prohaldy French or 
German, and in .some of it.s forma it dates from 
about the end of the 18th century. 

If a mass he set in rotation about its principal 
axis of inertia of greatest or least moment, it will 
continue to revolve about it ; and, unless oxtiaueous 
force be applied, the direction of the axis will remnin 
unchanged. Such, for imstanoe, would he the case 
■rvith the earth, were it not for the diaturhauces (see 
Nutation and PiiECisssroN ) produced by the sun 
and moon ; the direction of the axis wonlil remain 
fixed in space. It is for this very reason that modern 
artillery is rifled. If, then, a mass of metal, as. 
for instance, a circular disc, loaded at the rim, and 
I'ovolving in its own plane, he made to rotate rapidly 
almnt its axi.s of greatest moment of inertia, and If 
it be freely supported (in gimbals, like the box of a 
compass), tlie direction of it.s axis will he the same 
.so long a.s the rotation lasts. It will therefore con- 
stantly point to the .same star, and may, of course, 
he employed to show that the apparent rotation of 
the stars aliont the earth is due to a veal rotation of 
the eni'tli itself in the opposite direction. This 
application was made by Foucault .shortly after his 
celebrated Pendulum (q.v.) experiment, as it had 
been many years before (hlarcli 183(i) by Dr 
Sang (.see the Trans, of the It. Scut. Sac. of .kits). 
It is, in piractice, by no means so perfect a mode 
of proving the earth’s rotation as the Foucault 
pendulum; hut this aiises solely from niiavoidahle 
defects of workmau.ship and materials. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth has applied this inoperty of the 
gyroscope to the improvement of our means of 
making astronomical observations at sea. A tele- 
•seope, mounted on the .same support as the ends 
of tlie axis of the gyi-oscnpe, will, of conrae, he 
almost unaltered in position by the rolling or 
liitcliing of a ve.ssel ; and ^ a steady horizon, for 
sextant observations of altitude, may be piocnred 


by attaching a iniiror to the support of the gyro- 
scope, and .setting it once for all by means of spirit- 
levels. 

But the most singular yilienomeno. sliown bj' the 
gyroscope are those depending on the composition 
of rotations (see Bdtation). Any motion what- 
ever of a body which has one point fixed i.s of the 
nature of a rotation alumt an a.xis pa.ssing through 
that point. Hence, .simultaneous rotations about 
any two or more axe.s, being a motion of some kind, 
are equivalent to a rotation about a single axi.s. 
The etlect, then, of impressing upon the frame in 
wliich the axis of the spinning gyroscope is sus- 
]iendetl a tendency to rotate about some other axis, 
IS to give the whole inatriiinent a rotation about an 
iiitennediate axis ; and this will coincide more iiearly 
with that of tlie gyroscope itself, as the rate of its 
rotation is greater. The compound motion con- 
sists in the rolling of an imaginary cone fixed 
in the gyroscope upon another fixed in space ; 
the rotation or the axis of a top round the 
vertical (when it i.s not ‘sleeping’ in an upright 
jm.sitionj, and the prece.s.sioii of the earth’s axis, 
are precisely similar phenomena. Thus, when 
the gyroiseope is spinning, its axis being hori- 
zontal, a weiglit attached to the franiework at one 
end of the axis ( lig. h) makes the whole rotate about 
the vertical ; attached to the other end, the rotation 
take.s place in the njiposite direction. And the 
framework mar- be lifted by a string attached near 
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one end of tlie axis (fig. a) without the gj'roscope’s 
falling. Its axis still projects horizontally from the 
string, hut it revolves a,s a whole round the .string. 
Various other singular experiments may be made 
with this apparatiLS ; and otlieus, even more enrions, 
witli the gj-rostat of Sir W. Tlioiiison, which is 
simply a gyroscope enclosed in a rigid case, by 
which the ends of its axis are supported. YYhen a 
gyro.stat is made the hob of a peiidnluiii under 
certain conditions, the plane of viliratioii of the 
pendulniu turns, as in Foueaiilt’.s celebrated experi- 
ment, but in general at a mrroli greater rate. 
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theeiylitli letter in i)nrali)lial)et, 
iH derived from the Phieiiiciaii 
letter -svliich was obtained 
from the Egyiitiaii hieroglyphic 
flymhol whicii goes hy the name 
of the sieve (see ALi'iiAnuT). 
The Semitic name, which means 
a ‘fence’ or ‘palisade,’ is ex- 
pliuued hy (he form of the letter 
0, which resemhles a three-harred stile. _ The 
sound was that of a Htrongly-markcd eontiiinons 
guttural, produced at the hack of the palate, which 
does not exist in English, hut is heard in the , Scotch 
\och and the tiornian lacf/en. 'NN'hen the Fho'nieian 
al]ihahot was liansmitted to the (Irooks the name 
I'hcf/i hocanui cla. As early as the 7th century 
li.C. this sign hail two values among the (ireeks; 
it nonnally represented the long c, hub was pcr- 
missivuly used for the simidc aspirate //. In the 
alphahoii of Italy it was used exclusively for the 
aspirate ; hut in the later alidiaheb of Ctreece the 
two sounds came to he represented hy a diU’eren- 
tiation of the .symhol, the form H heiiig used for 
the vowel and the nmtilatod forms h, L, for the 
aspirate. Hoiiee wo see how the symhol II stands 
for h in the Latin alphahet and for c in the (Jreek. 

In Old Eiigiish h was a guttural, or throat sound, 
hut it gradually softened down to a spirant, and 
has now hecoiiie almost a vowel. No letler is more 
misu.sed, and this misuse i.s of very ancient date. 
In Latin MSS. and inscriptions it is somotime.s im- 
properly in.sorted, as in the words hdiriiii, hdrundu, 
Idiuaturitas, or improperly omitted, as in umhii, 
ahitut, tmitsfus— spellings which jirove the un- 
certainty of the usage. In English as early as the 
12Ui century wo lind ard written for hdvd, and/iofrf 
for old. Americans, as a rule, rarely misuse it, 
and in England an nntanglit peasant is usually 
more correct than a self-mailo man. It has long 
disappeared from Italian, and i.s now rapidly v.anisli- 
iug from Ji'icnch. The S] laniards suhstituto h for a 
Latin f, the fipauisli hi jo representing the Latin 
Jiliua, just as the Latin hordcmii, represented the 
iSahinc fordcum. Not only /I hut c and s are 
frecpvently repiusented by h. Thus, Aio/drcd and 
ccatnry, Acarfiness and ' corcffality, hull and coll 
are true doublets, while the Latin caiiis, ceidinn, 
and aijiut correspond to tlio English hound, hun- 
dred, and head, and the lirsL syllables of Acaiagon 
and /nyjfarchy, which are derived from the Greek, 
corre.spond to the English numerals sU and seven. 
We get /lemf-spliere from the Greek and .vcmf-circle 
from the Latin, Ayncr-critical fi'oiu the tlreok and 
siipor-flcial from the Latin. The Irish have re- 
tained s, which in Welsh has faded down to h, 
the Welsh hen, ‘old,’ being the Irish sen and 
the Latin sencx. In English h has been lost in the 
words it, loaf, neck, ring, tear, fee, whiuh ■were 
formerly written hit, hlaf, hnccca, hring, laher, and 
fcoh, while in droht and genoh, now ■\vrittcn draft 
and enough, it has become /, and in the worils 
huge, wharf, whelh, and whelm it is intrusive. 
In Moit and hweol, and many other words, the 
decay of the aspirate caused 'them to he written 
white and wheel, and except in the north of England 
the h in these words is hardly heard. In the west 


and south of England, which are .Saxon, the aspir- 
ate as a rule i- fainter and more liahle to he lost 
than ill East Anglia, yorkshire, and .Sootlancl, 
where we have the desoendaids of Angles aud 
Danes. 

The correct proimnciation of this difficult letter 
is one of the most delicate tests of good hreediiig, 
'The fpiality of the sound du])onds partly on that 
of the following vowel, aud its intensity to seme 
extent on the accentuation. The asiiii’ation is 
stronger in humble than in hain'ditg, in hitman 
tli.an in hmuCmc, in lusftirg than in histdrkal, in 
hostile than in ho.sDliti/, lint it is the same in /nippy 
and ht'ijijiincss, since the accent rests on the .same 
syllable. It is stronger in who than in when, in 
hole than in whole, in Iddtourxi is very faint, in 
hounurdhle and /ionr.sri/ it is almost inaudible. It 
is stronger in host Ilian in hospilal, while in hoMtr 
it has HO eomplcLely disappeared that the Kpelliug 
ostler has liecome usual. It is retained in harbour, 
hub has been lost in arbour. It is retained in hair 
and hare, hut is cx’anescent in heir and hour, 
thongli retained in hervdilarji and horulogc. No 
general rule can he laid down for the pi'bnunoin- 
thin ; it depends on the usage of good society, 
which changes from generation to geueratiuii. tn 
good Frencli society the asjiii'alo is dih.'iiipearing ; 
in England and America the voveise is pveliahly the 
case. The reasons why persons who omit h rvhere 
it should he inserted aiid eonmionly in, sort it where 
it should lio omitted are obscure, hut have been 
referred hy Mr Douse in his hook on Grimm'. i Law 
to what he designates ns the I'rhieiple of Cius? 
Compensation. 

In (iermau musical notation the letter II is used 
to denote J> natural, the letter li lieing applied to 
our li Hat. Tills anomalous distinction is derived 
from the amiient notation hy letters, before the in- 
vention of the stave, in which li natural was wi'itteu 
in a scpiare form ( li tjiuulniliiiu ), like a small lilack- 
lettcr t, while 1! Hat was written as a Roman h 
(li rotuuduiii). The awkwardness of having Gvo 
ii’s led to the iiitroduetiou of the H, wliich iii 
small black letter (fj) resemhles t closely. .See ‘Acci- 
dentals ’ in ( Irovu’s Diclioutirg. In the French and 
Italian .system the .same note is denoted hy the 
syllable iv. Keo Music, Kc.m.k, SourKiiino. 

G'AitL, Gormnn iiainter, horn 20th April 
1820, at Erlangen, stnilieil at Munich (under Cor- 
nelius) and at Rome, in 1847 ho settled in Eng- 
land, at the same time aliandcmiiig oil for water- 
colours. Ills earlier jiicturos represented .scenes 
from 'Tyrol aud Dalmatia, and from the life of the 
Englisli royal family in .Scotland. His later lyorks 
have been mostly illustrative of oriental suhjeots, 
such as the life of the liedonin of the desert, the 
ruins of Haalliok and Palmyra, and similar theme.s, 

Ilaarlciu, a town of Holland, 10 miles W. of 
Amsterdam, is intersected, like most Dutch towns, 
with canals and avenncR of trees, Dt its churclies 
the princijial i.s the Groat or Ht Bavoii’-s, a Late 
Gothic basilica, built in the loth century, one of 
the largest olmrohes in Holland, and spooially 
noted for its lofty tower and its organ (1738), long 
esteemed the largest and finest ever constructed. 
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Before the church stands a statue of Laurens Coster 
(q. V.), to whom his countrymen aseilhe tlie in- 
vention of nrinting. The town-hall, formerly the 
re-idence of the Counts of Holland, has jjortiaits 
liy Franz Hals, and a valuahle collection of early 
ininted works. Tlie Teyler Institution promote.? 
the study of tlieology, natural science, and the tine 
aits. Although Haarlem is no longer celebrated, 
as it was in the lltli century, for its flouri.sliin" 
trade, it still weaves cotton, casts type, bleaclie.s 
linen, and carries on an extensive trade in flowers, 
especially in tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs. 
It was a flourishing town as early as the 12th 
century, when it took an important part in the 
war.s between the Hollanders and West Frisian.?. 
At the close of the loth century it was depriv'ed of 
its privilege.? by Albert of Saxony, and it miifeied 
.severely during the revolt of the peasantry (1492). 
During the war of indeiieudcnce it underwent a 
seven months' siege ( 1372-73 ) from the Spaniard.?, 
in which the citizens disjila.yed the noblest hero- 
i.sni. The wood of Haarlem is a favourite place for 
recreation; in it stand.? the ‘pavilion,’ which con- 
tains the colonial and industrial museums .and a 
collection of inodern pictures. Pop. (1876)34,132; 
(1SS9) 30,974. 

Haavlcin Lake, which is now dr.ained (.see 
Polder), lay between the towns of Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Amsterdam, and communicated with 
the Zuider Zee by the Y. Originally it embraced 
four small lakes, which, in consequence of several 
irruptions of the sea, eventually merged into one 
sheet of water, covering an area of about 45,230 
acres. The depth did not exceed 1,7 feet; the floor 
of the lake was largely composed of mud and clav, 
from whioli the Dutch i>repared ‘klinkers,’ bricks 
used for pmqinses of paving. The lake frequently 
rose during storms to an alarming height, neces- 
sitating a large annual outlay in keeping the dams 
and sluices in repair. In con.sequenoe of tlie damage 
done to Amsterdam and Leyden by two successive 
overflows of the lake in 1836, the government 
seriously addiessed itself to the task of draining it 
(lS39-3‘2). This undertaking was eft'ectecl by 
digging all round tlie lake a large canal, into which 
its waters were pumped by three gigantic engmes. 
By these means the waters were drained off to the 
y and Zuider Zee. Tlie enterprise cost £1,080,000, 
hut the sale of the lands reduced this outlay by 
£780,000. The iiopiilation increased from 7000 in 
1860 to 15,134 in 18,89, 

llakakkllk (Heh., ‘cmhrace’), one of the 
twelve minor prophets of the Ohl Testament. His 
personal history is unknown. In his hook he 
appears as a prophet of Judah, annoimoing the 
divine chastisement which is to come upon his nation 
at the hands of the Chaldean Kehuchadnezzav. 
He was the first of the piuphets who saw in the 
great victory of Carchemish ( Gircesinm ), in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, the fall of the Egyptian 
.supremacy before the young Babylonian Idng. 
His period is thus fixed in the lust decade of the 
7tli century n.C. Both as a poem and as a prophecy 
his book bolds a very high rank among the Old 
Testament scripture,?. His aim was to insjpire bis 
nation with trust iii Him who is the God of Israel 
from everlasting, his ‘Holy One’ (i. 12). After- 
asking God. wmy be bad so long suffered bis 
prophet to cry in vain for deliverance from the 
sight of iniquity and grievance (i. 2-4), be gives a 
vivid description of the Chaldeans ( i. B ct seqq . ). 
Then lie betakes himself in spirit to his watch- 
tower ( chap. ii. ), and sees that this violent nation 
shall at last become the scorn of the nations it has 
s]jDiled, its idols will he of no avail : ‘ Jehovah is in 
iris holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence 
before fiiin’ (li. 20). From this pro.spect he rises 


to the ]u-oplietic lieight of the third cliapter, which 
is a majestic hymn describing in the most striking 
images the appearance of the Almighty for judg- 
ment, and ending (16-19) -with the impiession 
produced by tills prophecy nii himself, and a heauti- 
iid expie.ssion of his confidence in God, Avhatever 
may befall. The keynote of the whole prophecy 
i.s the sentence in ii. 4 : ‘the just shall live by his 
faith,' quoted by fit Paul in liom. i. 17, and Gal. 
iii. 11. Tile hevst commentaries on Hahakknk are 
tlio.se of Delitzsch (1843), Hitzig (3d ed. 1863; 4th 
ed. )jy Steiner, 1881), Ewald (1867 ; Eng. trans. in 
vol. iii. of his Pyaqihrls, 1878), Kleiiiert (1869), and 
Keil ( 1873). 

Ilakbcrtoil, John, autlior, W.^slmi-n in Brook- 
lyn, New York, 2-lth Fehriiary 1842, served through 
tlie civil war, and was for .some yearn a clerk, 
afterwards turning to jounialism. His best-known 
book is Helen’s Bahics (1876), which attained 
an astonishing popularity both in Aiiierica and 
in Europe. He has published also The Barion 
Exqicrimeid Other People’s Children (1877), 

The Worst Boy in Town (1880), Who was Paid 
Grayson ? ( 1881 ), a liuiiiorous Life of 'Wasliington 
(1883), One Tramp (1884), Bruetoiis Bayou (1886), 
.and other work.s. 

Habeas tlorpiis, in EuglLh law, i.s thefonnal 
eomniencemeiit of several writs, issued by the 
superior courts, which direct a pemon who lias 
another in cu.stody to produce tlie body of the 
prisoner. Such writs are or have been used in 
practice for various pnrpo.ses. Thus, the haheas 
corpus ad resjioiiclrndiaii was used to bring up a 
prisoner to serve him with a writ ; and the habeas 
corpus ad testificandum may still he used to bring 
up a prisoner to give evicleiice. But the best- 
known and by far the most important form of the 
writ i.s the habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, by 
which the per.son detaining- another in custody is 
ordered to bring up liis prisoner, and to state the 
reasons for suoli detention, that the court may 
judge of their siitiioieiicy. Tliis ‘ prerogative writ ’ 
Is one of tlie chief seciiritie.s of Engdisli liberty. By 
the law of England, as embodied in the Great 
Charter, no freeman could be imprisoned e.xc6pt 
for a crime of which he was found guilty by liis 
peers, or for a civil debt. The effect of this rule 
of law was that the executive government liad no 
right to imprison an individual on siispieiou, or for 
an indefinite period. Ai-i-e.st ami imprisoninent 
could only he lustilicd by making a definite charge 
against ilie prisoner, and by putting him on his 
trial before a jury without um-eaaoiiable delay. A 
pei-son illegally imprisoned could demand of the 
Court of Iviiig’.s Bench a writ of habeas corpus ; 
and on return being made to the writ, the court 
might discharge the party, or admit him to hail, 
or send him hack to au-ait his trial, according to 
the nature of the case. Tliis was the rule of law ; 
hut it need hardly he said that in despotic times 
the courts could not he relied on to protect the 
subject against illegal imprisonment. In the reign 
of Cliarles I. tlie judges refused to issue a habeas 
corpus ill vacation time. Tliey also assumed a 
discretionary power to grant or refuse tlie writ ; 
and the government sometime.s evaded tlie law 
by sending prisoners beyond the sea, to Jersey and 
other places. These abuses led iu 1679 to the 
enactment of the statute 31 Car. II. chaii. 2, com- 
monly known as tlie Habeas Corpms Act. This act 
did not, as is often supposed, introduce aiiy new 
form of process; but it secured to the subject the 
ancient constitutional remedy of which the weak- 
ness of the judges and tlie had faith of the govern- 
ment had deprived him. The writ may he sued 
out by motion in court, or by an application to 
the Lord Clianoellor or one of the judges, supported 
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Ijy affidavits showing tliat the pei'smi on whose 
behalf tlie motion or ap|iIic.ation is made is illegally 
detained. The cliief rules of the act are as follows. 
Wlien a person is coniniittcd to prison the judge to 
whom aiiidii'ation is made must, imles.s there has 
been great delay in making the a])plieation, grant 
the writ of habeas cui-jins. The writ mn.st be 
obeyed, more or less promptlj' according to the 
distance; but in no' ease must the delay exceed 
twenty day.s. Any officer who refuses the inisoner 
a copy of the warrant of commitment, or who shifts 
the prisoner to another cnstoily witliout authority, 
forfeits TlOO, and for the Becond olt'ence T'2(l(), ami 
i.s disabled to hold office. No person once delivei'ed 
by habeas enepus may he leeoininitted foi the same 
ollenee under a [)enalty of £.300. A person com- 
mitted fur tieason or felony may insist on being 
tried in the next term or session, or admitted to 
bail, unle.ss the oiown witnesses' <'!innof be ready : 
if not tried in the second term or session he must 
be dtscliarged. Any judge who denies the wiit 
forfeits £.300. This 'is' now the only ease in which 
a private peison may take [)i' 0 ('('eiHngs^ against a 
judge in resiiect of an act done in Ids judicial 
eaiiaoity. 

i The Halloas Corpus Act ox lends _ only to the 
cases of persons inpirisonod on criminal charges ; 
but in lyid it.s puivisions were extended to otlnn- 
■caso.s by the 5(3 Uoo. Ilf. chap. 100. The result of 
' the.se enactments is that in all oases where any 
‘ person, whether man, woman, or child, is denriv'ed 
of liberty. Home fi'iend may apply for a habriis 
cai'iiiis direeted to the odioer or private person 
I having' custody of the piisonor. Refusal to make 
I any return to the wiit will of oourse he ilealt with 
as oontcupit of court. Tf the liarty is detained hy 
lawful authority (e.g. iu the ease of a child in 
the eare of its parents, or a danfiCinuK hiriatic 
privately kept under re.stvaiut hy Ills friciulH) the 
I facts must he stated in the return. If the alleged 
authority is of a formal charaetev (e.g. a warrant 
of oommitmciit, nr a oertilleate of lunacy ) it must 
he jiroduced, and the court will judge of i(s legal 
.sulliciency. A writ of habeas rorjias inns in any 
■enunty palatine or privileged |daco, in the (.'lianiiel 
Lshunls, and the Isle of Man. In the ease of 
' Anderson, a slave who in IH.i.'l had osoa|ied to 
'Canada after killing a Missouii planter, it was held 
that the writ migbt be ap|diod for by n, person 
•conlined in a colony; but an ac.t jiassed in 18(12 
provide.s that the writ shall not run in any colony 
where there is a court having authority to grant a 
habeas eorjiiis. 

The law of habeas eoe/ins does nob extend to 
Scotland ; hnt the subject is protected hy the 
Wrongou.s IinpriHonineut jVot, 1701, chap. G, which 
is often called the Scotch Ilahoas (.lorpus Act. fn 
Ireland there was no Habeas Corpus Act until 
I 1788; and tlie provisions of l.lio law then passed 
i have frecpiently been susponded hy acts arming 
] the gnvuriimeut with oxce])tioual ]iowers. The 
! pi'otec.tiou of habeas earjiiis is secured to Ainerioan 
I 'citi'/eus hy the constitution of the United States, 
and hy the constitution of most of the sLates. The 
I stale ooiirla do not disehai'go persona iniprisonerl 
by order of federal courts ; nor will the federal 
courts iulerfero with persmis imprisoned under 
.state imieess. 

I Tn times of rebellion or ’disturhauee the govern- 
ment may find it necessary to (U'rest dangerous 
persona, and to detain them in emstody without 
bringing them tn trial. In such eases the govern- 
ment may either break the law and a])ply to jrar- 
liament for an Act of Indemnity, or it may invite 
pjai'liament to suspend the TIabca.s Corpus Act for 
a time. In 1.881, for ex.ample, the Irish govem- 
' mont was empowered to detain without trial all 
persons reasonalily sn.specled of complicity in 


treason and ciiine. In the llnited .States, Meirv- 
inau’s case, in 1SG7, ga\e rise to a keen discussion 
.some eminent lawyers maint.ainiiig that the presi- 
dent, of his own authority, eonld suspend the law 
of habeas corpus, odior.s contending that the power 
of siisiiension eonld only he exercised hy cmmiess 
Eor the hisloiy and law of Halieas (.'nrpns, see 
Blackatone’.s Cvinincidaries, Tfallain’R CuHstHiiiiuncd 
Risturij, .Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United flafcs. See. 

Ilabora'coii. See Hai-uerk, Aiiiroui!. 

llabiiig'foii, AViltaam, poet, was hom ,at 
Hendlip in A\'oi eester.shire, Noveniher 4, KiOj. 
His family w.as Catholic ; his uncle was executed' 
and his father lay six years iu the Tower, for com- 
]dicity in llahington’s jrlot. lie w.as ecluc.ated at 
St Ollier, hnt declined In heconie a Jesuit, and was 
next sent tn I’aris. Hu inaiiied Lucy flerhert, 
daughter of the liist Lord I’owis, and lias imiiior- 
bili.seil her in his Ca.dara, a cnllectimi of lyrical 
poems, some of laie beauty and sweetness', awl 
sLaniiied Hiroiighont with a purity then unusual. 
It was liist pnlilislied iu ipiarln' in 1C.34. HR 
fatlioi died in 1(U7, .and lie himself, says M^ooil, 
‘who did then nin with the times ami was not 
unknown to Oliver thn nsniper, died on the 3f)th of 
November ](m 4.’ 01 her works of Haliinglmi weie 
The Jlisturic of Edward tite Fourth ( 1(340); The 
Qi/rtiie of Araiiun, a Tnaji-eoiuedie (KslO); ami 
Ubserrations upon Itisioric. (1041). 

llabil. See TIkrisiutv, In.stinc’J', ItEiaiix 
Action, A^viir.iTioN, AKsociATtON oe Iiie.i.s, 
C.vu.saiatv, Etiiicis. 

Habit aiul Iloouto, apinase used in Scotch 
law to denote smnelning so notoiious that it all'orila 
strong' and generally ennelnsive evidence of the 
facts to whicli it I'ufers, Thu liust-knnwn example 
of this is wliere a man and woman enhahit as lius- 
band ami wife, and are rejinted by the neiglihuuis 
to be imu'vied, in which case the law of Scotlwul 
accojits the cohabitatinn and the iirnof hy public 
npimon as evidence that a marriage has hecii con- 
tracted hy the parties by the intei'change of con- 
.sent. In England no such doctrine iirevailH, ami 
the niarriagu would liai'u to be inoveil in the msiial 
way, if called in i|iie.stiim, hy a suit whieh dii'eotly 
raises such i|ueHlion, Ihiingh the parfie.s liad all 
their live.s lived logother as man and wife. — There 
is also in Kcolhuid an apidicathin of the doctiine 
of haliit and i'e]iutu In iiersims when convicted of 
stealing ; fur if the iudiiddnal is a habit .and repute 
thief — i.o. a notni'iou.s tliief- tins reimte that the 
accn.sed gets Ids lii'idihond or su]iplcments it hy 
thieving is technically an aggravation of the 
oll’ence, and may bo charged and proved as such ; 
nor is it necessary to the eslahlislnnont of such a 
charge that the accused slnmld have been jirevi- 
ously eonvieted. In England and Seothuid a some- 
what siinilar olluct is ]ii’ndueud inoro circuitously, 
by jiroving that I ho thief has been several time-, 
previously convicted (is a ‘ hahitual orinniial’), 
in wbicli case be is generally punished by' a severer 
sentence. 

lliibitiiiil DniiikjivdK. Hue Ineisri-vtus. 

lliibsbiii'.!;'. See Hai'sdiiiki. 

IljU'btittC, liOni.s, h’ruui'li publisher, was horn 
at Uotliel in the Ardennes, on .fitli May IHOO. In 
1826 ho established in I’aris a piilili.shing Imsiiiess, 
princiiially with the intention of issuing hooks 
calcnlatud tn improve seliool Leaching and elevate 
the general intelligence, fn pursuance of his plan 
he has jiublished several senes of hooks, as the 
Jiiblinthiipia populairo, liihiiuthique vurdc, &e., 
whieh have done most useful service in di.ssomiinit- 
ing information aud aiiiusenient among the people. 
He also deserves to be ineiitioueil as a friend of the 
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■worliinK-Haf-seb, and a« the pvumotev of inter- 
national copyright. He died .Slst •July 18B4. 

Hackee, a name for the Chiimiiiiik (q.v.). 

Ililekel, Ernst. See Haeckel. 

Hiickberry. See Neitle Thee. 

Hackbut. See Firearm.s. 

Ilackeusack, a post-village, capital of kergen 
eoiiiity, New Jer.sey, on tlie HaL'kensiicdc llivei, 12 
miles by rail N. of Jer.sey City. It has several 
factoiies. Pop. 4983. 

Ilacklfimlcr, Feiediuch 'Wiluetal von, a 
German novelist and comedy writer, was horn at 
Burtsoheid, near Ai.v-la-('hapelle, 1st November 
1816. After one oi- two false starts in life, he 
coniinenced hi.s literary career with JJik/cr niii, ilriii 
Soli/idculelicii (1.841), and three years hater followed 
up his sticcoss with JJem Noldati iilchcn im I’licdcit 
(9th ed. 1883). The tinfh atid pleasant humour 
of these hooks induced Baron von Tanbeidieim 
to invite Hackhinder to accompany him on his 
travels to the. East. The liteiary fruits of this 
journey were D(tgiicrrrij/ii/ini, unfj/cnoiiimcH an/ 
eiuer Eeisc in i/cii Orient (2 vols. 1.842), and PHtjcr- 
zurj iiiich McKka (IS47; 34 ed. 18.81), a collection 
of oriental tales and legeinhs. In 1843 he was 
aiiiiointed private .‘ieciet.aiy to the crown-prince of 
Wurtemberg, with whom he tr.avciled in the suc- 
ceeding yeai.s. In Harch 1849 he went to Italy, 
was present with Hadet/tkv’s army during the 
eamiJiiign in Piedmont, and afterwauls published 
tiuldatculebcn ini Kririji: (2 vols-. l.S49-oO). Fiom 
18,)() onwards he lived foi the most p.artin Stutt- 
gart, jiartl.v also at Leoui on Lake .Starnheig (or 
WUrm) near Munich, an<l died at the latter place, 
6fch July 1877. The best of his longer novels are 
Hamid and IVundd (18.19; 3d ed. 1809), Eikjcu 
atillfrkd ( 1852 ), and A'ainenlose Omdiiditcn ( 1851 ). 
Accurate portraiture of actual life, mostly its 
external aspects, and a genial humour are the mo.sb 
outstanding cliaraeteristies of these works. His 
best comedies are the Gchciiner Agent (1850), which 
has been performed on all the stages of Germany, 
and translated into beveuil European languages, 
and Magnetiseke Curon (1851). Along with Zoller 
he started the illustrated ni.agazine UAcr Land iind 
Jleer. A collected edition of his works was pub- 
lished at ytuttgart in GO vols. 1855-74. Bee In'- 
pobfclminoiis liuinaii incines Lehens (2 vols. 1878). 

Hilckinatacki See L.vucii. 

Hacklicy, a parish of iMiddlebOx, now fonuiug 
a snliiirli of London, and 3 niile.s NNE. of Bt 
Paul’s. It was at one tiiiie a favourite niiliurhaii 
residence of the London citizens, Imt, the current 
<jf fashion having for marry years been scttiirg to 
tire west, Hackirey no longer holds the r,ank it 
formerly did. In its earlier and faslrtonahle ilays 
it is by some said to have given its name to 
]iaokney-coache.s. See Cahs. 

Haco V„ btrriianred the Old, king of Norway 
from 1223 to 12(13. IJrrring his reign Greenland 
and Ictdaird were arlded to the Norwegian crown. 
Haco dietl in the Orkneys on his way home from 
Scotlaird, where he had fought the battle of Largs 
.(rpv.) against Alexander III. See Nohway. 

Haddlllgton, the county town of Haddington- 
shire, lies at tire soritberir base of the Garleton 
Hills, on the Tyne, 17 miles E. of Eiliirbrtvgh. fts 
Abbey Church, the Lucerna Laudonur or ‘Lamp of 
Lotliian,’ is a cj’itciforni Decorated red .sandstone 
pile, with a central tower 90 feet high, and niiiioii.s 
all hut the nave, which serves ns the Jiarish church. 
Then there are the county builcling.s (1833), the 
large corn exchange (1854), the town-hall (1748- 
18.31), the county lunatic asylrrru (1866), and a 
school, the Knox Memorial Institute (1880). Had- 
.diirgton’.s worthies liave been Knox, John Brown 


and Bauirrel his grandsiiir, Bamrrel Srrrrles, ami 
.lane Welslr (Jarlyle, wldlst its cliief memories 
have been jieiils by Hood and lire, .and the grc.xt 
siege of the Eirghs); by the Scotch in 1549. An 
ancient royal burgh. it‘ united till 1885 rritb North 
Berwick, iJimbar, .leilbuigli, and Lauder to return 
one member to p.arli, anient. Pop. (1831) 3857; 
(1881) 4043. Bee works by ilamcs Miller (1844) 
anil John Jliii tine (1,8.83). 

lladdingfoiisbii'e, m Evsr Luthian, a 
maritime county of Kcotland, washed on the north 
for .32 miles by the German Ocean and the Firth 
of Forth. Its irtmost length is ‘20 miles, its utmost 
breadth 19, and its area ‘2811 stj. m. In the soritli 
are the Lanimermiiir Hills, ciihiibiating in Liiimiier 
Law (1733 feet) ; whilst isolated heights are North 
Berwick Law (012), Tiapiiiiii or Diimpeiider Law 
(724), and the Gailetoii Hills (504). on which 
stands a consjiicuoiis coliriiiii, erected in 1824 
to the fourth Eail of Hopetoun. The Tv ne. flow big 
16 miles north-ea,stvv.aril tliioiigh the (ouiity, is 
its only coiisiderahle .stream. The rocks are vari- 
ously Silurian, .s.aiidslone, volc.anic, <aml carlionif- 
erotis, and yield coal, iron, and limestone, the coal 
Ipiving been mined near Tranent .since the 13tli 
century. The annual r.aiiif.all is ‘25 inches, and the 
mean temperatiive 40° F. Tliank.s to a long series 
of skilled .agiicultmists, from .lohii Cocklmrn of 
Ornii.ston to Mr Hope of Fenton Barns and on- 
wnrils, Haddingtonshire has for two hundreil 
yeais enjoyed liigh agricultural fame, having been 
the lirst Scottish county to adopt the sowing of 
turnijis in ihUis (1734), the thrashing-machine 
(1787), .and the steam -plough ( 1802). Ahout(i4per 
cent, of the entire area is in enltivatiou, and more 
than ouc-scvciiteouth is under wood. The county 
returns one menilier to parliament. Its towns are 
Haddington, Dunbar, Noith Berwick, Piestoupaus, 
Tranent, and East Linton ; and under these and the 
Bass Bock are noticed the chief events in its history. 
The antiriiiities include the mined oaetle.s of Dirle- 
ton and Tnntallon. Pop. (1801) 21,986; (1841) 
35,886; (1881) 38,502. Bee Lothian, and works 
by L). Croal (Sd ed. 1885) and .1. Small (1RS3). 

Haddock ( Uadas wglrfinus), a lish of the bame 
genus with the cod, .and much resemhling it in 
general appearance. The immher of tins is the 
same as in the cod, tliere being three dorsals and 
two luiiils. The liaddock, like the cod, ha.s a 
harbiile at the point of the lower jaw. The 
h.addock is brown on tire back, silvery on the 
belly ; the lateral Hire is black, and there is a 
black spot behind each of the pectorals, these spots 
sometime.s extending so as to meet on the hack. 
.An ancient legend ascribes these spots to the 
linger and tlurmb of Bt Peter, and states the 
haddock to he the lish from the month of which 
he took the tribute-money, ‘ the inventors of the 
legenil never adverting to the improbability of a 
marine lish living in the fresh-water lake of Gen- 
nesaret.’ The haddock, indeed, is not found even 
in the Mediterranean. Nor does it eirter the 
Baltic, .although plentiful in the northern jiarls of 
the Atlantic Ucetui, both on the Errropean .and 
the Aiueric.an coasts. On the British coasts it is 
abundant almo.st evorywhcie, appe.arirrg in gieat 
shoals at particular seasons, but in size and qrrality 
the liaddoeks taken .at one part of the coast dill'er 
much from those of another. Tliose of the east 
coast, and particularly those caught in doeji water, 
are in great e.steem, and those of Dublin Bay are 
remarkable for their large .size. A haddock of 16 
lb. has been taken in Dublin B.ay. Generally, 
however, this fish is much smaller. It is taken 
both by trawl-nets and lines. Tlie usual halt for 
the long lines used to catch this lish on the east 
coast of Britain is mussel. Tlie haddock, vv’hen 
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really of yood quality, i& peiliaps the line&t of all 
the Gaclida> ; and the immhera taken on some parts 
of the British coasts are very great, rendering it, 
from an economical iioint of view, a very im])oi taut 
lish. It does not ‘take salt’ so well as the cod, 
hut is often cured hy drying and smoking. In 
hlareh and April the liaddock is out of season; 
in October, Novemher, December, anil January it 
is in finest condition. Smoked Finiuin Haddocl's 
ave named tioiu the lisldug-village of Finnan or 
Findon (q.v.), in Kinoaidinesliire. 

1I<1<I<IOU Hall, an old Eiiglihli baronial 
mansion, tlie seat successively of Avenells, Vernons, 
and the Rutland family, stanihs on a slope over 
looking the Wye in Deiby.shiie, 2,1 miles NNW. of 
Derby. The style.s of arcliiteotuie range fioin Nor- 
man to the Kith century. Reference is made to it 
in Bcott’s Pcmril of flir I'ctd:. See two works 
with illu-strations by Cattcimole (184C-G7); S. C. 
Hall’s IJaddan Hull ( Buxton, 1871); and Quarttrlij 
Jlcview, January 1890. 

lla<lc. See Dlsloc’Ation, Due, DEro.siT.s. 

lliKlcn, Fu.VNCi.s StiYMOtri!, who both by his 
writings and hy the etching-needle has contributed 
to the rovival'of interest in etching, was born in 
London on 16th September 1818. He is by i)rofe.s- 
sion a .surgeon, and was in IS,")! elected a Fellow of 
tlie Royal College of Surgeons. His work in con- 
nection with etching was luidoitaken tentatively 
in bSi.Sj and oarneatlj' in ISoS, as a relaxation from 
]irofc.ssional labour, s. The Ftohed IFark of F. ,S'. 
Iladcn contains 18,) plates from his hand ; otliens 
have been published in Fiiidcs A I'Eaii Forte 
(1865-66), The chief qualitio.s of his work arc 
vigour and breadth, Mr liaden is president of the 
Society of Painter Etchens, and has written Etched 
Work of Ranhrnndt (1870-80), Lectures, and About 
Etrhiiiff (mi). 

lliKlcrslcbcii, or H.viiuri-siJir, a town of 
Sleswick-Holsteiu, situated 'i'Z wiles N, of Flens- 
borg, on the Ilader.sleben Fohrde, a narrow arm 
of the Little Belt. It has an iion-foundiy, and 
machine and tobacco factories. Pop. 708.6. 

][a<lc.S, in Greek religion, the name applied to 
the kingdom of the under- world, the abode of the 
departed .spirits or sliades. Hades find Pluto 
(q.v. ) are also itersonal mimes for its king. It is 
the (h'cek word by w’hieb ilie Septuagiut trans- 
lates the Hebrew shcot, tlic abode of tl)e dead, in 
wliicli sense it ocevn's fi'cqucntly in the New Testa- 
ment. Bee Hhlu 

IliUlitli, Bee Mdti.immup, BuMNi'im 

lliKlji. Bee Haj.t, 

lliKllcig'll, a (]naint old nnirkot-town of iSullblk, 
on tbe Bret, 9^ inilc.s (12i by a branch-line) W. of 
Ipswieli. Its chief huildings are tiio brick Rectory 
Tow'cr (1495) and tbe noble parish cUurcb, with a 
spire 135 feet liigh. Eormeily, from 1331, an im- 
portant seat of tlie cloth-trade, Hadleigli was tlie 
scone of the death of the Danish king (ilutlinim 
(889), of the martyrdom of Dr Rowland Taylor 
(1555), and of the ‘ great conference’ (1833) out of 
wbicb grew' the ‘ Traels for the Times,’ and at 
wliioh Newman, Hurrell Fronde, Trench, and Rose, 
the then rector, W'oro present. Pop. of iiarisli 
(1851). 3716 ; (1881) 3237. 

lliKllcy, J.VMSS, an Amui'ican philologist, was 
horn at Pairfiehl, New' Yoi'k, 30tli ilarch 1821, 
gi'.aduated at Yale in 1842, was for six years tutor 
and as.siatant professor there, and wa.s professor of 
Cheek from 1851 until his death at New Haven, 
14th November 1872. He was one of tlie Amorienn 
ooinniitLee for the revision of tbe New 'restainent. 
Hadley published a Greek grammar and Elements 
of the week Laiir/iieie/o (1869); after his death a 
volume of lectures on Roman Law appeared, and a 


series of Fhihlogiccd and Critical Essai/s ( 1873 • prl 
by Professor W. D. Whitney). ’ 

Miwlley, John, an English mathematician, the 
inventor of Hadley ’.s qnadjant (see Bextant) and 
of a I ellecting tele,seopo ( 1723 ). The lioiiour of hav- 
ing invented the .sextant is claimed foi- Hadley, God- 
frey, and New’ton. Eacli seems, however, to’ have 
made libs ow'n discovery indepmidently. Hadley 
described his instrument, which he called an 
‘octant,’ to tbe Royal Society on i3tb May 1731, 
He contributed several papers to tbe Transactions 
of the society from 1717 onwaids. He died 15th 
Fehruaiy 1744. 

llntlrauiaut, the name commonly given to the 
coast-region of Bouth Arabia fioin Aden to Cape 
Bas-al-lladd, but by modeni Ai'ab geographers 
rcstiioled to tbe reghm lying appio.viinately be- 
tween 48" and 51“ E. long. It consists of a plateau, 
])arted from a mountain-chain, the banier of the 
interior dosci I, by a complo.x of v.alleys. Commerce 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, and the chase arc the 
cliief occupation.s. The climate is dry Imt healthy. 
Po]). about 150,000. Nominally the ]ieople arc 
subject to 'rui-key, but tlie .social and ])oliticid 
conditions of tlie district are veiy similar to tliooe 
of the former feudalism of Eniot)e. Chief towns, 
Baiun and 'Terim, tlie former the seat of a cele- 
brated Ai'ah seminal', V. Bee Van don Berg, Lc 
Ifadhnnnoid ( 1886). 

IliKlriau. 1Ttj!iau.s Hitiu.'i IIadeianus, 
Roman empoior funn 117 to 138 A.i)., was boin at 
Rome in 76. During the reign of Tra,iau, who was 
his guardian and kinsman, lie filled several Siigh 
olliccH in the state, and in his earlier life devoted 
himself with such ardour to the study of Gieek as to 
earn the nieknamo of Gricoulus, lie accompanied 
the cmjioror in his warn against DccebaUis, wheie lie 
distingnislicd hinrsclf hy Ms bravery ; and in 117, 
when 'rrajan .set out on liL return to Italy, he w'as 
left licbiTul witli tbo aimy as piefeot of Syria. 
When the intelligence reached Antioch that Tiajan 
had died in Cilicia on his journey lioine, Hadrian 
w'as proclaimed emperor by tlio army, August 11, 
117 A.I). T’he state of tlie empire at the time w'as 
extremely critical. Insurrections bad broken out 
in Kg.vpt, Palestine, and Byria; Mm.siain the east 
and hrauritania in tlio west W'eie liotli invaded hy 
barbarian liordos ; wliile tbe Partliian.s bad once 
moio asserted their indo])ondenoe, and woi; several 
successes oi'cr tbe impoiial forces, Hadrian, per- 
ceiving the advantage of a ])caccfnl policy, wisely 
resolved to limit tlie boundiuies of the Roman 
dominion in tlio J'last, and coneluiled a peace with 
the Parthian, s, surrendering to them all the country 
beyond the Eupliriites, After appeasing the Roxo- 
lani and Harmatiii, wlio liad made an inroad into 
Mu'sia, he rcpaiied to Romo, where lie Inul been 
already acknowledged by tbo senate, established 
Ms authority by liberality towauls tlie peiiple, and 
.sunprossed with great severity a patrician con- 
spiiacy against Ms life. In the. year 110, for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with tlic state of 
tbo provinces, he ooniMenced bis celubi'ated journey, 
w'hich he is .said to liave performed cMolly on foot, 
inarching' barelieaded 20 miles a day and sharing 
cheerfully the bard fare of the humblest soldier. 
He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain, 'w’here he built 
the fjuiious wall extciuliug from the Bolway to the 
Tyne, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, wlienoe be returned to Romo after Ms cir- 
cuit of the oiiqiire in 126 or 127 A. I)., and leceived the 
title of Paler Patrice. Hadrian spout tbe yeaw 
1.32 and 133 in Athens, which city bo adorned with 
sglendid ami costly huildings. After once riiore 
visiting Syria and crushing a dosiierate Jewish 
revolt, he returned to Italy, and sjient the last 
yeara of Ms life at Rome and at Ms splendid villa 
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at Tibiir. During: the sev'cie illness which eairietl 
him off, Juh’ 10, 138, at Baiiv, he ■s\’as subject to 
violent outhuvst'- of cruelty, to uhich, as well as to 
jealousy and pleasure, he \wis iiatuially subject. 
After the death <if Lucius C'eioiiius Coiiiiiiodus, 
whom he had adopted under the name of Lucius 
^lilius Verus, he ajijioiiited Titus Amelins (after- 
w.uilsthe Einpeior Aiitoiiiims Pius) his successor. 
Durini' his leiyii the aimy was \ ismously discijdined 
and reuiganised, so that the barhaiiaiis weie not 
likely to attribute Hadrian’s conciliating and iieace- 
ful policy to fe.ai or weakness. As a civil ruler he 
merits high piaise for the just and coiniirehensivc 
view he apjieai's to have taken of his duties as a 
sovereign. Hence to him is attrilmted, more than 
to any other, the consolidation of the inonai cliical 
system of Rome. Hadrian also dirided Italy into 
four parts under four consuls, to whom w as enti listed 
the administration of justice. Hadiiaii had a 
pas.sion for huilding ; his most splendid edifices weie 
tile mau.soleiim called the JIulcn Iluilriitiii, iii Rome, 
the nucleus of the jiresenfc castle of St Angelo, 
tlie .-Elian bridge leading to it, and the magnificent 
villa at Tihui. He likewise laid the fouiulation of 
several cities, tlic most important of which was 
Adrianopolis. He was a lover of the line aits — in 
the Iiistory of whicli, as well as of j nnsju udence, 
his reign forms an imiiortant eia— of poetry, jihilo- 
sojihy, and rhetoiio, all of which he attempted. 
He set a high value on (Ireek litevatuie, ami like- 
vise on the ciiltus of Greece, and caused himself to 
he initiated mtu the Eleusiiuan mysteries. No 
fragment of ancient literatnie has been more famous 
than the verses attributed to the dying Hadiian : 

Aiuiiiuln v.ignlti blimilnlii 
Huspi's cnmcsiiur coipoiis, 

Qhij* imiijo abihii in 
I’lillidulii rigidu lunlul.i, 

Npci lit «iole.s clabis inca-i. 

Jlr David Joliiiston, in hi.s Tnuidationn, liicral 
unci free, of the dyinq Hadrian’s Address to his 
i'ouZ'l privately priiiteil, Bath, 1877), gives no fewer 
than 116 translations of all degiees of e.vcellence. 


Many of these have read into tlie poem a kind of 
Chiistiaii or Neojilatoni.st sjiiiituality wliicli is 
not really in it, its aim being lather to emjihiisise 
the miseiahle state of the soul las soon as it cease.s 
to enjoj' the friendly hospitality of the body. Lord 
Cai-iiarvoii, in vol. W. (ISSJ-S'.i) of The National 
liineir, gi'Ps versions of it liy Byion, Ihior, 
two by Pojie, one by Dean Meiivalc.'and anotlier 
by liimself. Of these, Prior's is undoubtedly tlie 
best, although the freest leiidering ; Byion’s, tlie 
pooiest; while the .second of Pope's — the v ell-knuM n 
‘Vital spark of hea\ 'iily ilaiiie’ — is not luojieily 
a ti.iiishitioii at all. 

bee ilcrivale’d of ihi lionutiis tniihr ike fEnijnre, 

vol. viii.; dV. AV. Cajie’s Aijt of the Antoniiics, hi ‘Lpochs 
of Aiicknt History;’ Gregoionus, Ucr Kaiser Hadrian 
(18S4); ami Diiir, Die lichen des Kaisers Hadrian 
(1881). 

lIa<ll'iau’.S Wall. Before Agiicola iidi'anced 
into Scotland he jilanted some forts on the neck of 
land between the cstiiaiy of the Tyne and the 
Solway Firth, to jiiotect liim fioiii attack in his 
rear and to .secure the hringiiig up of supplies. He 
adojited the same piccantion hcfoic leaiiiig the 
Lowlands of Seotlaml for the Highlands, placing 
encanipnieuts between the firths of Foith and 
Clyde. -Ifterwardh walls weie constructed on 
lhe.se two lines. ( hi the English side of the Bonier 
we find a stone wall with a ditch on its north side. 
Attached to it aie .stationary oamp.s, mile-castles, 
and tmiets for the accoiiiiuodatioii of the soldiery 
who manned it. To the south of the stone V'all is 
a seiies of ramiiarts geneially called the vallum. 
This foitifieation consists of tlnee aggeis or nioniids 
and a ditch. The militaiy way along whicli the 
soldiery nioted lies between the innrns or stone 
wall and the vallum. The vail was not intended 
as a mere feiiee to block oat the Caledonians, hut as 
a line of military strategy. Everj' station and 
mile-castle has a v iile gatew av opening northwards. 
Tliis does not look as if the Romans in the time of 
Hadrian had given up tlie coiintiy iioith of the 
wall to the enemy. Besides, two Roman roiul.s, the 
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Watling Street and the Maiden V'ay, run past the 
wall into Scotland. On thCpSe tvays lyere stationary 
camps, which have yielded inscriptions and coins 
considerably posteiior to the time of Hadrian or 
Severms. A controversy long e.xisted as to the 
time when the lines of fortification in the north of 
England were con.structed. Giie great authoiity, 
the Rev. Jolin Horsley, aiitlior of the Britannia 
Homana (1732), maintained that the north agger 
of the vallnin was reared by Agrieola, and that 
it was the road by wdiieli his forts v'ere connected, 
tliat tlie ditch and tlie other two aggera weie the 
work of Hadrian, and tliat the wall was reared 
by Sevevus. Stukeley (1687-1765), liowever, ex- 
pressed the opinion that hotli vallum and inurus 
‘ were made at the same time, and by the same per- 
sons, and with the intent that the valluiii should 
he a counterguard to tlie other, the whole included 
siiaoB being militaiy ground.’ Since Horsley’s 
day inscriptions in honour of Hadrian have been 
found in four of tbe mile-castles in the central 
240 


pai‘t of the line, and, as tlie mile-ca.stle& are an 
es'-ential part of the wall, Hadrian is nov’ geneially 
believed to have been the builder of the ivhole 
.stmctiiie. Severu,s, however, repaired it befoie 
he advanced into Scotland, where in three years 
he lost 50,000 men, and came hack to York to 
die. Agricola came to Britain in 78 a.d. Hadrian 
came toward.s the close of 119 a.d. Severus died 
in 211 .\.D. Towards the close of the 4th century 
Theodosius, for a brief period, reasserted the 
Homan dominion over the district between the 
walls of Antoninus (ij.v.) and Hadrian, which, 
in honour of the Emperor Valens, obtained the 
name of Valentia, But this newly-established pro- 
vince was soon lost, and it was not long before the 
Romans finally abandoned Britain. Considerable 
traces of Hadrian’s Wall yet remain in Northuinher- 
land. In two places the wall .stands 9 feet iiigh. 
See Jolin Collmgwood Brnoe, The Hmnan Wcdl 
(ISol; 3d ed. 1866), and Ilandbooh to the Boman 
Wcdl(\m-, 3d ed. 1885). 
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Hartrosaiirus, the name given to a very 
large Dinossaurian (q.v.) of the Cretaceous epoch, 
rvliose remains liave been found abundantty iii 
New .loisey. 

Haeckel, EiiXhi' HuiN'iitcii, a distinguished 
German naturalist, born Kith February ISIM, at 
Pothdaiu, He studied natural science and medicine 
at Wurzburg, Berlin, and Vienna under Muller, 
Virchow, aird Kbllikor ; and soon became distin- 
guished for his enthusiasm and originality itr zoolo- 
gical studies. After working for a rr-hile at Naples 
and Moh.siira, he becanre a j)i‘a'at-e/oce}it in the 
rririversity of Jena in 1801, a professor e.ctra- 
ordinariHS in 1802, and atr ordinary iirofessor of 
Jioology irr 1865. In this positiorr, itr spite of other 
irrdrrcetrients, Haeckel has reuraitted working inde- 
fatigably irr his zoological in.stitute, irtterrupted 
oitly by visits to the North Sea shores and the 
Meditorrairean, nr by more e.\:tendod travels — e.g. 
to Madeira, the Cairai-ies, liloroceo, south Spain, 
Arabia, Itrdia, aird Ceylorr. 

The rrrost iiuportarrt of his nrtirterorra sv.sterrratic 
works are the frrlhrwitjg : a rrtrttrrtgr-aph oir the 
railiolariarrs [Uin liiiflin/tirieii, 1802), with a .sitperh 
atlas of 3o plates ; the chts.sic work rrrr calcarnotts 
spiitrge.s {Die Kal/csrhwtimmi}, 1872), inrportarrt 
lirttlr in relation to those artiittals arrJ irr its practical 
illustration of genei'al problcrrr.s sirclr as the iratrrro 
(tf specie.s ; a yet larger work oir jelly-lr.slrc.s (iS'r/.sfrrn. 
dor Mnhtsan, 1879), with art atlas of 40 plates, 
which like all Haeckel's wrtrk ilisplay irtboru artistic 
talent rrn.srri'passed aturntg naturalists ; several 
srrtaller rvorks, strelr as that <rn the der’eloprrrcnt and 
division of labour of the !:SijikoH()nIuira (1869), or 
that on the Moiiera ( 1870 ), in which ho raitks under 
the title Protista the krwrjst forms of life which 
have not taken a decisive stop trru'ards plairts or 
animals, or that on Andnan Coruhs (1876); and 
finally his monumental contributions to the 
C/iiilleiigor Reports— on Dccp-sca Medusw (1882), 
with 32 plates; on Sqdwiiophora (1888), and 
CHjtecially on lladiolarin ( 1887 ), in three volumes, 
u'ltlr 140 plates aird 3500 new species. 

With the above gigairtie descriptive work Haeckel 
has combined two rarer acooittirlishtrroirts, successful 
geiveralisation aird popular e.vprrsitimt. llis C/rnc- 
re/lo hloridtolorjic (2 vols. 186(1), hr its reasoned 
(trdcrlino.ss aird clear generalisations, ranks lre.side 
Spencer’s Prinaiplos of Biology ; it is not only oire 
or the very few works of nioment on geireral nror- 
pholog'Y, Irut is greater than its name sugge.st.s, 
really moludiirg the gist of a series of treatises — 
e.g. on the coiumoiily avoideil subject of orgairie 
stereometry— the science of shape or uromorpho- 
logy, on the much-debated problem of individuality, 
on the various modes of reproduction, orr her’edity, 
and on the jicdigrees of aninrals. Besides heiirg 
one of tho first to sketch the genott,logical tree 
(Htammhaum)ot animals, Haeckel gave jrreciseand 
luminous e.'riiression to the general fact that the 
life-history of the individual ra a more or less accu- 
rate recapitulation of its historic evolution. As a 
special applieation of this ‘ fnndamontal biogenetic 
law’ bis Gastrma- theory (elsewhere stated) is of 
liaramount importance (see E.vinitYonoUY). Among 
other general works may he noted his Pcri(/enesis 
o/thePlastididos (1876), an ingenions contribution 
to the theory of Heredity (q.v.), and his specnla- 
tious on the origin and dermlopment of animal 
tis.sue.s ( 1884). 

Apart from detailed zoological work, Haeckel has 
ilevoted his life to applying the dootiine of evolntion 
and to making' it eurront coin. Owing mucit of his 
motive to Darwin, he stood for a time almost alone 
in Germany in his championship of a theory not 
then popular. Before the publication of Darwin’s 
Descent of il/on Haeckel was the only naturalist 
who had clearly recognised the import of sexual 


selection, and of his Notund History of Creedion 
Darwin says, ‘ If this work had appeared before iny 
essay had been written, I should ])robalily never 
have completed it.’ His most important exposi- 
tory works are the above-mentioired Ncdiniicho 
Bc/iupjiinysgcschie/ite (1st ed. 1868; Stir ed. 1889), 
which has beeir translated into twelve languages ■ 
‘The Evolution of Mart' {Anthropngenie, 1874; 3d 
ed. 1877); ami lectures on develoiuiient and ev’olu-. 
tioir, G'l'sailiilicltc pupulnrc Vortrage aiif deni 
Gcbictc dcrHntirirh clnngshhro ( 187.8-79 ). Haeckel's 
popular work.s are very 'brilliantly written, hut they 
are trot always so cai'ofttl hr statemerrt as Darwin'.s 
classics, atrtl oll'end many by their I'omor.selessconsrst- 
eircy, niul by their inrpationce with theological dogma 
and teleological inteipretation. Ho has always 
been set against compromise, defeudiirg the freedoni 
of science irr a famous jiamplilet {Preie Wissensehaft 
mid li'rcie Lchrc) writterr in answer to Virchow, 
1‘hilosophrcally Haeckel i.s desci'ihed as a monrat, 
and luactically, thonglr by no niearts necessarilyl 
the tenderu'j' of his ])opnlar w'ritrng is materialistic. 

Like all other natirralrsts, he lias made a few 
mi.stakes ; there are hints both in some of his draw- 
ings and ill some of his ai'guraeiils of the danger's of 
artistic ami spoculatir'c imagination ; and it may he 
doubted whcLhcr his early chaiiipiimsbip of evolu- 
tion and Dai'wiiiiRiii has not resnllod in a taint of 
dogmatiBin in what i.s siimetiiiies called ‘HaeckelK- 
iims.’ On the other' hand, the thoi'otighnoss of his 
•syslenratic laboiii's, the exeelluiieo of Iris di'anglits- 
niansltip, the oloar geiieialisatioiis of Iris Gcnciclle 
Morjdioloyie, the geniality of Iris teaeliriig, and per- 
haps ahovc all the cmii'age, lucidity, and eloquence 
of his popiilar expository work on evolution have 
raiscrl Haeckel to a prc-oiiiiiieiit position among 
model'll iiatui'alists. See Biomnv, D.riiwiNjAN 
TIIKOUY, EiMBItYULOGY, EVOLUTION, HeEEDITY, 
ZOOLOflV. 

llii'inntcinesis (Gi'- hciima, ‘blood,’ and eiiics/s, 

‘ voniitiiig ’ ), tho ojectioii of blood from the stoinacli 
by vomiting. It,s most oonrmoir causes are gastric 
ulcer ; congestion of tho stomnoli or tho neiglilmrir- 
ing portions of the aliuieiitary canal (see Stomach, 
Di.se.vses of) ; and cei'tain conditions of the Irlood, 
as in yellow' fever, piirpui'a, and snmotiiiies in 
typhus! See Bleeding. 

lliK'lUSltitC (Gr. haiinu, ‘blood’), a niiiieral 
consihtiiig chielly of peroxide of iron, is a valuable 
ii'oii ore. There ai'6 tW'O principal varieties, Red 
Ha'uiatito and Brown Iliematite. See IHON. 

Hil'Uiatocole (Gi'. haima, ‘blood,’ and bole, 
‘luniorii'’), a tirmmir containing blood; opposed 
to H 5 'drocelc (q.v.). 

llii'iiiatoxylin. Sec Logwood. 

lla'iuatozoa (Gi'. haima, ‘blood,’ and coon, 
‘an aniiiiar), parasites oocrirring’ in the blood, 
(ft) Some Gregariiies (q.v.) live in tho hlood-cor- 
puscles of frogs, I'eptilcs, and birds, (i) A few 
Nematodes ocenr in the wiscrrlar Bystcra — e.g, Fil- 
aria immiiis, in the hear t of the clog ; Stroiigyliis 
urniaUts, cairsiiig ahdoiiiiital aiietii'istii, in horse and 
ass ; P'iluria suia/iiiiris Iwminis, which in Australia, 
Girina, India, ligypt, and Brazil occurs in mail, 
the .sexual female in the lymph glands causing 
E]eiiliaiitia.sis (q.v,), A'c. , the eudiryos oivculatiiig 
ill tire blood arid causing lueniaturia, &c., while 
the larval asexual .stages nocur within a mosquito, 
(c) A very important blood parasite among Treiiia- 
todes is Bilharzia (q.v.), occiri'i'iiig in Africa, in the 
Wood-vessels of the hhulder, mesentery, and jioital 
system of man. See BiliiabziA, Geegaeine, 
lifEJr.VTODE, Paeasitlsm ; also Leuckart’s Para- 
sifrs of htan, trans, by \V. E. Hoyle (Edin. 1886). 

Ila'lHSttllvia (Gr. haima, ‘blood,’ and onron, 
‘urine’), the discharge of blond w'ith the irriiic, 
iisiially from disease of the kidneys or hladder. It 
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i'! rather a symptom tlian a disease, and, although 
ahvay.s of aoiiie gravity, it is, not very often directly 
fatal. Where it is necessary to treat the symptom 
itself complete re.st is very important ; the howels 
may require to he freely moved ; and styptics, 
sncli as ergot or peroldoride of iron, may he taken 
hy tlie mouth, the former in thirty-drop do.ses of 
the liquid e.xtract, tlie latter in twenty-drop doses 
of the tincture, every two or three hours. 

Ha'iuodovaceil*, an order of inonoeotyledons, 
consisting of herbaceous plants witli lihrous roots 
and sword-.shaped leave.? ; differing from IruhaceiC 
in habit, and in having the .stamens six in numher, 
or, if only three, opposite to the petals. There are 
about lifty known .species, chielly native;- of 
America, South Africa, and Australia. .Some of 
them har'e he.autiful liliaeeous flower-s. A red 
colour exists in the roots of some ; hence the name 
Blood-root h, as been given to them (.see S.tsciuix- 
.VRi.v ). In this order are ranked the Vellozias or 
Tree-lilie.s'. 

llteiuog'loliill. See Blood. 

llhciliopllilia, or the htnunn-hagie cliaikcsis, is 
the name applied to a constitutional peculiarity 
which manifests itself in a tendency to exces.sive 
bleeding when any blood-vessel is injured. In 
those who suffer fium it (blea/crs) a slight bruise 
may cause extensive extravasation of blood ; a 
small cut or the extraction of a tooth may learl to 
dangerous or even fatal hiemorrhage. It is not 
known whether it is to the blood or the blood- 
vessels of those affected that the faulty arrest of 
bleeding is due. The condition is stiongly heredi- 
tary ; and, though it raiely altccts women, is often 
transmitted in the female line. No otre is known 
for it. 

Hajinoptysis (Gr. ptysis, ‘spitting-’), expector- 
ation of blood, a symptom of disease of the lungs 
or heart, in nil oases of great importance, and requir- 
ing immediate attention, but apt to be viewed 
popularly with a .soinewliat exaggerated alarm. It 
IS Heldoui directly fatal, but it is often the fu-st 
announoement of phtliisis, and it is a matter of 
common prudence to .seek medical advice on the 
appearance of even the slightest tinge of blood in 
tlie expectoration. Blood which comes from the 
lungs is coughed up, and it is generally bright and 
frothy. Blood from the .stomach is vomited, and 
has the appearance of coffee grounds or liare soup 
from the action of the gastric juice on it. .See 
Bt.euding. 

Haemorrliagc. See Bleeding; and for 
liamiorrli.agic diathesis, see Dl.tTHESIS, H.SMO- 
niiLiA. 

IIieiuori*liol(l.s. See Pile.s. 

Ilieiiius, Mount. See Balkan. 

Half, a word derived from the Danish liav, 
meaning ‘sea,’ and used to designate three 
lagoons along the Prussian coast of the Baltic— 
viz. Stettiner or Pommor.sches Ilaff, Frisches Haff, 
and Kurisohes Hafi! Haff-dsiiing nr haaf-fishing 
is a term used hy the Shetlaiulers to signify deep- 
sea fishing. 

Hilliz, the poetical name of Sliems ed-Din (i.e. 
Sun of the Faitli) Mnhammed, the greatest of 
Persian lyrical poet.s, was horn at Bhiraz, where 
he passed all his life and died, according to the 
inscription on his tomb, 791 A.H. (1388 a.d. ), 
though the year of his deatli is also mven bj; 
different authors as 792 and 794 a.h. The date 
of his birth is not knoivn. _ His tuldudlus Hilliz 
signifies one who Is learned in tlie Koran and the 
Hadiihs, or sayings ascribed to Jlohammed. Little 
is recorded of his life, which, indeed, seenus to 
have been uneventful. It is probable tliat he 
was married, hut nothing is known regarding hi-s 


domestic life. It wouM apiiear, from an anecilote 
related hy Ferishtah, that Hilliz once intended 
makinga hmgand distant journey, notwithstanding 
his stay-at-home proclli itius. The .sultan Mahmihl 
iSliilh Bahmani, who mled in the Deccan, invited 
the poet to his court, and accompanied his ilattering 
invitation with a sum of money amply sufficient to 
defray his ex]ienses. Hilliz had pioceeded as f,ar .as 
Lilr, on the diteot route from .Sinruz to Urnmz, a 
port on the Persian (lull, whence he could obtain 
a much shorter ami easier passiige hy sea to the 
Deccan, and there he met with an old friend, who 
had heeu recently phindered hy a g,ang of robbets, 
and geiieronslv gni-e him a sliare of bis money. A 
party of merctiants conveyed him to Ormuz, where 
lie eiuliai-ked in a vessel hmuul for the Deecaii. 
But liefoie the anchor was weighed he was so much 
tcriilicd at a storm whicli suddenly arose, th.at he 
ahaudoned his purpose and letunicd to iShi'rilz, 
■after despatching a letter of apology to the chief 
vazir, together with an ode. 

Aecoriling to a curious legend, Hilfiz obtained his 
)ioetical faculty from the mythical saint, or prophet, 
El-Kliizai- ( so calleil from his green robe, the emhlem 
iituereimial youth), who .appeared to him, after lie 
had passed several niglits in watching for the 
coming of tliat tutelary friend of the Faithful, and 
who hestoweil on him a draught of llic Water of Life, 
thus inspiring him with the gift of song. From tlie 
chaimiiig sweelnes.s of his poetry, Hilfiz was fondly 
styled hy Ids ailmiring contempmaiies Chagarlah, 
or Sngar-liu. Ili.s ghazals are, exteinally, all mi 
sensuous Sill ijects- wine, llowers, heantifnl damsels, 
&c., and hence lie is often tenned hy Enropeiins the 
Anacreon of Persia ; hut, while the oommoii people, 
will) have most of his voi.ses hy Iieart and constantly 
repeat them, regard them simply as love songs, 
they yet possess an e.soterio signific.atioii to tlie 
iiiiti.ated, the objects of the physical world being 
employed to denote those which are visible only to 
the inward sight. That is to say, Hilliz, in common 
with nearly all the greater poets of Peisia, was of 
the sect of Bilfi philo-sophers, tlie mystic, s of Islilin, 
who are altogether free from Mohaminedaii fanati- 
ci.sin, and ‘ claim to he in so intimate a coiniiiniiion 
with tlie DeitVj through devotion .and the cultiva- 
tion of their liigher .and nobler feelings, that tliey 
can afford to lise sn]ierior to the petty details 
of dogma and super.stitinii.’ From the mystical 
element in his poems, Hilfiz is also called Lisliun 
cl-Ghagd (the. Voice of Mystery). But, ap.art from 
any esoteric .signification, it lias been well remarked 
that ‘ to ignore the fact tliat natural feeliug.s and 
.sentiments, the contemplation of natural he.anty 
and the enjoyment of human, intellectual, aud 
corporeal iileiisures, suggested the various ex- 
pre.s.sions of admiration, love, or wit which these 
poems contain, would he contrai-y to the dictates 
of common sense.’ In short, the key to tlie inter- 
pretation of the songs of Hilfiz is to he songlit in 
a combination of materialism and silflism. 

Sir Gore Uiiseley has remarked that the style of 
Hiifiz ‘is clear, unaffected, and Iiarmonioiis, dis- 
playing at the same time gieiit learning, matured 
.science, and intimate knowledge of the hidden as 
well as the apparent nature of thing.s ; hut, above 
all, a fascination of expression unequalled liy any 
other [? Persian lyrical] poet.’ The name of Hiliiz 
is a household word throughout Persia, and his 
songs are cited hi every social assembly, .so that lie 
who can most frequently quote from Hilfiz ajiassavo 
appropriate to tlie subject of conversation is held 
in the highest esteem and admiiation. Indeed such 
reputation did his ghazals acquire that his Divan, 
or collection, was resorted to in order to gather 
from it fuiims, or decree.? of fate and judicial 
decisions, in like manner as the Surtes Virgilianai 
Avere practi.sed in Europe during medieval times, 
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If wo may credit jiojmlar traditicjii, at the death of 
Hiitlz tlie ‘rigidly orthodox’ uhjocted totlie inter- 
ment of his corpse with the customary ceremonies, 
because of the loose tone of many of iiis odes, and 
his alleged scepticism, if not rank infidelity. But 
some of his friends procured an appeal to the poet’s 
THrdii, which o])ened at a passage that set all 
doubts ns to his orthodoxy at rest : 

Turn nut awny fiom tlie tier nf Il.-ifiz, 

It)!’, ttoiiirU iniinevseil in sin, Inj miiyyrt lieftilmittnlinlo 
J’arndiso. 

It is generally believed that Hiifiz lived to a good 
old age, although the date of his birth is not 
recorded. His tomb, which is situated some two 
miles uovlh-oast of Shiriiz, has been most magnifi- 
cently adorned by iirinees and wealtliy vaziist, and 
is visited by numerous pilgrims and otlieus from all 
parts of Persia. 

The odes of Hiifiz were first oolleoted by Kaaim 
Anvavi, after the poet’s donth. Many oditioiLS of the 
Persian text have been inintecl, among which the moat 
important are tiie following; by Abu tiiilih IChau 
Ispahiinl at Claloutta (1791); by ft. Jervis and otIior.a at 
Bombay {1S2S) ; an edition jiriated at Cawnpore (ISfil), 
and one at Bnlak (l.SHl), and again m IdlO. A v.alii.ablc 
edition of the text by llrocldiaua, in 3 voLs., was pub* 
lislicd at Leipzig Von Jlosonzwoig-IScliwaiiiiau 

piiUisliod at Vienna a Goniian tranalatioii of the greater 
pertiou of the poem.s (3 vola. 1893 -hi). The earliest 
rendering of a .auluotiou of the glia/.als of Hiifiz was 
pnljliahod at Vienna in 1771, in Latin by lleviczlci, and 
frum it Jlioluu'daoii oliiony translated his lijicebncn of 
Frrainn Poctrii, or the Oden of floji'-. (1802). There are , 
other Biiglisli renderings of .some of the odes by Nott 
(1787), Hindloy (1800), I’oussaaii (1801), Sir 'William ' 
Oiiseley {'1797-98), Biokmill (187!)), Love (1877), and S. 
11. [Kobinaoiil (187!)). No popular or complete transla- 
tion of the DirtXn-i JPdfiz has yet appeared in any 
European language, tliougli in 1881 I’rofessor Palmer 
oontemplatocl an English niotrioal translation of the 
entire Uinhi. Tlioro are also Gornmu versions of some 
of the poems by Von Haimiier (1813), Baunier (1840), 
and Nessoluiaun (1805). 

Ililg', one of tlie veriiaonhir iiamc.s for the JIfi/x- 
ino glutinom L., one of the Cyclostonmta or Konnd- 
mouths, allied to the hunprey. It is common oil' the 
coasts of the north of England, Scotland, and Nor- 
way, and of the North Atlantic generally, living in 
muddy ground at a dejitli of 40 to 345 fatlioins. 'I’hc 
luouth is a hollow suctorial disc, furnished with a 
single tooth above and two rows of .strong, pointed, 
linrny teeth below, 'riiere is a single niusal aperture 
above the mouth, which communioatos with the 
pharynx. Bound the nostril and mouth are four 
pairs of slioi-t harhules or tentacles. The body is 



eel-.shaped, with no lateral fiiLs, but a slight median 
lit! round the tail. There are no Ixjnes ; the back- 
bone is repi'GSoiited by a persistent notochord witli 
a cartilaginous sheath ; the skull and mouth- 
skeleton are also cartilaginous. There arc six gill- 
pouches on each side, coiuinunicating internally 
by as many short tubes witli the gullet, and ex- 
ternally giving olf six longer trrbos which unite and 
ojjen hy a single external aperture in each side 
of the body at some distance from the head. No 
eyes externally ; mere rudiments internally. The 
intestine is straight. On each side of the ventral 
median line are a series of cutaneous glands wliich 
secrete large quantities of gelatinous slime, ’There 


are no genital ducts. The egg.s are of veiy 
size, and when expelled from the ovary are con- 
taincil in a horny egg-uiemhrane ; their shape i.s 
an elongated ellipsoid, at each end of which are 
a mimher of line kiiolihed processes of the horny 
case, hy which the eggs become eulangled togetliev. 
Ill the young state the animals are hermaph'i-odite' 
and contain iiiiiuature eggs and ri]ie milt ; when 
older they produce eggs only. The Jish is about 15 
iiiclie.s in length when adult, and of a liidd red 
colour. There are no scale.s. The Myxine, when 
not feeding, lies hnried in the imul, w'iLli only the 
single nostril protruded, and a re.spiratory ciurent 
of water passes through this nostril to ‘the gill- 
poiiches, e.scaping again liy the hrancliinl aperinve. 
These creatures are often caught in very large 
iiiimhers on haddock-lines (long liues).‘ They 
gorge the bait (mussels) down into their stouiaolis. 
They also attack lish (coil, haddock) hooked on 
the lines, and devour all the llesh, leaving the skin 
and skeleton. They probably attack living H.sii 
(liadidic) ill the same way, hut evidence on this 
point does not scein very curtain, Three S|iecie.s 
are known — the North AUantie one mentioned, 
aimther from .lajiaii, and iinoLlier from iViagellaii 
.Strait. Bdc.llo.stoina, wliieh i,s closely allied, liii.s 
six or more sejiarate external hranchial opening, s 
on each side, and is larger. Two speoie.s are known ; 
one is common at the Cape. — Dr Nansen of Bergen 
has recently described the liagllsli as a liBriim- 
jilirodito ‘in a transition stage,’ for aecording to 
ids re.searehes the animal is a nuih until it attains 
a ceiTaiii .size, and thereafter a fmaU, or in some 
cases a hoi'niaphrodite, 

llag'ar. fciee Adk.vtiam. 

llaglierry. See Biitii-ciiBiniv. 
llag'bnt. See Eiuic.tnji.s. 

llagtMlorn, Ekosiiuich von, poet, was horn 
2.3<l jiiiril 1708, at Hamburg, .studied at Joiia, and 
ill 1733 hecamo secretary to au old trading oompany 
at llaiiibnrg called the ‘English Court.’ He dieil 
28lh October 1754. Ills poetry consists mainly of 
light satire, narratii'c, and ‘society’ verses. Since 
175IS there have been many collected editions of Ills 
jioeiiis (as in 1825, 5 vols. ). See work,? hy Schuster 
(1883) and Eigenhrodt (1884). 

llagfOll, an industrial town of Prussia, in the 
Knlir coal di.strict of Wcstiihalia, 12 niile.s NE, nf 
Hllicrfelil-tiarmen. It carries on a great deal of 
puddling and iron-foniuliiig, and has niaimfactiires 
of iron, steel, and tin goods, cotton, cloth, leather, 
paper, boor, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 24,290; 
(1885 ) 2t),(iU. 

II sigviiailq a town of Al.saeu- Lorraine, situated 
ill the Ilagemiii forest, on tlie Moder, 21 miles hy 
rail N. hy E, of Straslmrg, uiauufacture.s porcelain 
stoves, and has cotton and woollen spinning. The 
chief trade is in liojis and wine. Tlie Bomanesqne 
church of St George dates from the 12th eentury, 
and the Gothic church nf Nicholas from the IStli. 
Having been invc.sted 'H'itli town rights by Eredeiick 
Barbaro-ssa in 11(14, it 'was made a free imperial 
city ill 1257. By the treaty of AVestplialia (1(148) 
it 'was given up to France, and in 1871 finally 
returned to Germany. Pop. (1875)11,726; (1885) 
13,460. 

llaffciibacli, Karl Rudolf, theologian, was 
horn 4th lilarcli 1801, at Basel. While at the 
nniver-sities of Bonn and Berlin, where he studied 
theology, he was principally inllneiiced hy Sohleier- 
maeher and Neander j amt on his return to Basel 
he received a fresh impulse from his iiitercouuie 
with Tie Wette. From 1824 he occupied a chair 
of Theology’ iu bis iiatii'o town, and died there, 
7lh June 1874. Tlie suljjecls lie taufjht were the 
history of dogma and of the church ; in respect of 
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this latter he wrote and taught as an adherent of 
the ‘mediation’ school of Gerniau tlieologj*. His 
numerous hoolrs on church history were issued as 
one unifoi’in work, Kii'fheiiiji'si'hkhte von ihr 
dltcsfcn Zcii bis zitm 10 Jalirhunikrt (7 vols. 1868- 
72; 2d ed. 1885 sq.). Besides this he also wrote 
Lehrhiirh (kv Dog men (jcschichtc (2 vols. 18-10; Eng. 
trails.); Eiicj/IJupudie und Metlindnlogic dcr thcu- 
logischoL IVisscnschdftcn, one of the most u-sefiil 
manuals for the student of German theologj', 
which in 1884 reached an llth edition (liy Kantsch); 
nine vols. of Sermons; biographies of QScohim 2 iadiu.s 
and Myconiiis (1859); a memorial of Be Wette 
(1850) ; ReUgionsnnterrirht an Iwhcren Gi/iiiiiiisicn 
(6th ed. 1881); Die t/ieolugisrke Sr/iitlc Busch 
(I860) ; and also two small TOlunie.s of jioetry. 

H ag'Cr.StoWll, cajiital of Washington eouiity, 
Maryland, on Antietam Greek, 85 miles WNW. of 
Baltimore by rail. It has maehine-shoiis, flour- 
mills, and manufactories of furniture ami other 
wooden wares, fertilisers, farming imidements, and 
cigars. Poi). 6627. 

Ilngg'ada. See Exegesi.s, T.tLiiuii. 

Hag'gai (Heb., ‘ horn on a fe.stival ’), one of the 
minor pirophets of the Gld Te.stameiit. He was 
among tlio.se who returned from the Babylonian 
exile with Zeriibbabel and Joshua. The building 
of the temple begun by them had for some time 
been at a stand-still, and several years of scarcity 
had followed. In the second year of Darius (520) 
Haggai prophesied that the dearth was due to the 
divine disiileasure with the settlers for adorning 
their own hoiise.s while the house of God toiuaiiied 
unfinished, The personal history of Haggai beyond 
what is given in hw hook is unknown. His pvoiihecy 

i, s entirely coiiiiectud with the construction of th*e 
temple, and closes with a promise to Zerubbabcl, 
in udiom he appears to hai’u e.xpeoted the fulfilment 
of the promises of the prophets regarding the ideal 
son of David. His style is monotonous and weak, 
which some have asoriiied to the inefiHure of troublou.s 
times, others to his advanced age, concluding from 

ii, ,8 that he was among those who seventy years 
before were carried into exile and had .seen the 
old tenqile. There are commentarie.s by Hitzig 
(3d ed. 186.3; 4th ed. by Steiner, 1881), Ewald 
(1867; in vol. v. of Eng. trails, of bis Frunlich; 
1878), Keil (2d ed, 1873), lleinko (1888), and Van 
Eaton (Leeture.s, ed. by Ilobinson, Pittsburg, 
1883), 

Ilng'g'nvd, Heniiy Kidisu, noveli.st, was born 
of a good Norfolk family at Bradeiiliam Hall, 
June 22, 1866, and was educated at lliswich 
grauiniar-.school. He went out to Natal in 1875 
a.s secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, and next year 
accompanied Sir Theopliiliis Sliepstone to ' the 
Transvaal, where he served until 1879, when he 
returned to England to marry and settle down 
to a literary life. His first book, Ceteicayo and 
his White, Neighbours (1882), pleased the Cajie 
politicians, bat aUrnoted no attention elsewhere. 
It was ill a new kind of fiction that he was to make 
ids .successes. However, his Dcacn (1884) and The 
Witch’s Head (1885) were only successful after the 
iinmedi.ate, extraordinary, and not nnde.served 
popularity of King Solomon’s Mines (1886). This 
was too quickly followed by She ( 1887 ), Jess ( 1887 ), 
Allan Quatermain (1887), Maiioa’s Bevenge {1S88), 
Mr Meesnn's Will (1888), Cleopatra (1889), and 
Allan’s Wife { 1890). Haggard lias fertile inven- 
tion, vigour, and novelty enough, but the rare 
faculty of making things seem true lias been 
denied him ; while his style is crude and lacking 
in distinction, his grasp of character feehle, and 
hi.s most auihitions situations violent rather than 
strong. His lights indeed are powei-ful but not 
Homeric, and reek with needles,? blood and arti- 


ficial gnie.-iomene.ss ; bis jiages .are bright ivith 
vivid but sniiiewliat gari.sli African colour^. His 
chief merit is bis readableness ; bis greatest praise 
bis iiliciionienal success ; for with all his gifts he 
is still hut little of the artist, and hardly to he 
taken seriously as a novelist. 

llagg'i.s, a .Scotch dish, called by Burns the 
‘great chieftain o' the piuldiii’ race',’ is usually 
made with the large .staiimch-hag of a .sheep, also 
one of the smaller hags called the king’s liooil, 
together with the liglits, tlie liver, and the heart. 
After the stomach-hags have been well cleansed, the 
small hag is boiled along with the pluck. A quarter 
of the liver is now grated down, and the heart, 
lights, and small hag are minced very fine along 
with a large onion and enough beef -suet to moisten 
the meal. Two small teacupfnis of oatmeal iire- 
viously crisi]ed before the fire are adilcd, with 
salt, and black and Jamaica jiciiper. Tlie whole 
is now stirred together, and put in the large bag, 
which, however, must not he much more than half 
filled; it ts seu'ed up, and afterwards boiled for 
about three hours. 

Hiigriogi-iiphn. See Bible. 

Hagiology. See S.uxts. 

Hague, The {Dutch’s Grarenhaqc, ‘the count’s 
hedge”), the capital of the Netherlands, and the 
residence of the court, stands 2 miles from the 
North Sea and 15 NNIV. of Kotterdani. It i-s one 
of the handsomest cities in the country, being 
intersecte<l by canals and shady avenues of lime- 
trees, and having many fine imljlic buildings and 
private house.?. In the centre of the city is the 
Vijvcr, or Fish-pond, to the south of which stands 
the obi castle of the counts of Holland. It consists 
of two court.?, an outer and an inner ; in this latter 
are the 13th-ceiitury Gothic knight'.s hall and the 
cliamhers in which the Dutch iiarliament holds its 
sittings. On o)io .side of the outer court ( Buiienhof) 
stands the gate-tower, which was formerly used 'as 
a state-prison, and in which the hrothens De Witt 
were confined till dragged thence and torn to iiieces 
by the populace (1672). The most noteworthy 
amongst the public hnildings and institutions of 
the place are the picture-gallery, with a splendid 
collection of works by native painters ( Paul Potter's 
‘Bull’ and Kcmbr.andt’s ‘Lesson in Anatomy’); 
the royal library, with 200,090 volnme.s, 4000 MHS., 
and collections of coins and gems ; the municipal 
museum, with several Dutch i)ictures ; the Museum 
Meeruianno-Westreenen, containing a collection of 
eaily printed hooks ; the etlmngrapliic museum, rich 
in Chinese and Jaiiane.se objects; the town-house; 
and the royal palaces. The chnreh of St Janie.s i,s 
the most important ecclesiastical edifice ; it dates 
from the 14th century, and is Gothic in style. The 
Hague is the .seat of several learned societies, 
as the Indian Society and the Institute for the 
Language, Laud, and People of the Dutch Indies. 
Amongst the mimerous statues that adorn the city 
are those of William 1. (two in mimhe.r), William 
IL, Epinuza, Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, ami the 
monument which commemorates the deliverance 
from the French. Close to the town is the beau- 
tiful pleasure-park called ‘The AAAod,’ in which 
stands a royal re.sidence (1617) with the magnifi- 
cent so-called ‘ Orange Hall.’ liyswick, where tlie 
treaty of 1697 was signed, is in the immediate 
vicinity. The Hague is connected by beautiful 
roads with Scheveuuigen, a fashionable bathing- 
place on tlie coast of the North Eea, wliich is incor- 
porated municipally with The Hague. Tlie city 
owes its importance mainly to the fact that it is 
the residence of the court and the capital of the 
country ; hut it has also considerable manufactur- 
ing industry, as iron-fnnnding, copiier and lead 
smelting, cannon-founding, printing, furniture and 
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carriage making, aiul the manufacture of gold and 
silver lace. I’op. (1875) 100,254; (1889) 153,440. 
Prom 1250 a Ininting-lodge of the f'ounts of Hol- 
laml, Tlie Hague did not acquire imjiortiwice luitil 
the lOtli century ; in 1.527 it became the .seat of tlic 
supreme court in Holland, in 1584 the \ilace of 
assembly of the .States of Holland an<l of the 
State.s-general ; and it was also the residence of the 
stall thohIer.s. There, too, numerous treatie.s h.ave 
been .signed and diplomatic conferences held, 
especiallv llie Triple Alliance of 16GS and that of 
1717. 

llaliiicincUiu, Chuistian Friedrich Samuel, 
the founder of the Imiueopathic method of treat- 
inent (.see HojieopATIIY), was hoin at Meissen, 
in Saxony, April 10, 1755. Educated at the graui- 
mar-schooi of Meissen, he entered the nnivensity of 
Leipzig at the ago of twenty ; and It wa.s by teach- 
ing and translating hooks written in English, 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hehrew, and Arabic 
that he .supported hiin.self while at the university. 
The reputation lie had made for himself as a 
scholar while at Meissen procured for him a tree 
admi.ssion to the univer.sity clnsse.s. From Leipzig 
he proceeded to 5Teuna for clinical study, where he 
was the favouiite pupil of F'oii (Juarin, physician to 
the Emperor Joseph. He thou ])assod two years as 
iihysician and librarian to a uohleman ro.siding in 
Transylvania, after which ha entered and, in 1770, 
graduated at the university of Erlangen. During 
the follow’ing' ten years he practised medicine and 
held several public ai)]miutmeuts in Dresden and 
elsewhere, and then settled in a small village near 
Leijizig. His observation and practice had so fully 
convinced him, not only of the uselessness, but also 
of the injurious character of the iircvailing methods 
of treatment, that he now abandoned all practice 
and devoted himself to chemical research and the 
translation into German of foreign scientilic hook.s. 
Of these, Cullen’s ifuievia Rlcdica was one. Feel- 
ing dissatisfied with his author’s e.\planation of 
the moilim uperandi of bark in curing ague, it 
occurred to him to endeavour to find out what 
kind of action this drug had on persons in health. 
Pie accordingly took considerable dose.s of bark 
him, self, when heoliserved tljat they caused some of 
the symptoms he liad noted as being characteristic 
of ague in Traiisyh'ania. This e.vjierimeut led 
to his interpreting the curative power of hark 
in this fei'er by the hypothesis that it ‘ overpowers 
and .suppresses the iiitormitteiit fever by exciting 
a fever of its own of short duration,’ Tliis apj)ears 
in one of his notes in his ti-anslation of (Julleti. 
Thus, as Aracke remaiks, ‘ he started with the 
idea of aiding the recuperative power by a medi- 
cinal excitant acting directly on tlio part allected.’ 

His experiment also convinced him that it was 
by ascertaining tlio ell’ects a drug produced on 
healthy persons that its mode of action could most 
surely bo ascertained. He therefore commenced 
a ro.search into the records of medicine, examining 
the reports of cases of poisoning by individual drugs, 
and made experiments with other drugs upon him- 
self and his mends. He then studied all the eiuscs 
of cure by those same drugs that he could lind. In 
these investigations lie occupied .six years. They 
proved to him that, w'hater'cr might ho tlie trath of 
the theory the hark experiment had suggested, the 
fact was that in all instances the medicine wliich 
had cured produced a very similar condition in 
healthy persons to that it had relieved. This con- 
olnsion lie puhlisheil in an essay in Hi(feland’s 
Journal in 1796, having the title of ‘A New Prin- 
ciple for ascertaining the Curative Frojiertics of 
Drugs.’ It is in this essay that the principle or 
rule of similia smiilihus curentur is first put forward 
by liim, not as a theory but as a fact. His views 
at once met with veliement opposition. TIis denun- 


ciation of blood-letting and other violent modc.s of 
treatment aroused the animosity of physicians 
while the very .small do.ses of medicine which alone 
were neeiled according to his new methoil, ino. 
voked the a])otheearie.s, who.se trade interests were 
thieateued. They lefiised to dispense his prpscriii- 
tioiLs, ami he accordingly gave his medicines to his 
liatients without any charge. For a physician to 
dispense his own medicine w.ns an infi’inn-eiiieut 
of the lights and piii'ileges which Cleiiiiau law 
had conferred upon the apothecaries, ami hence he 
was jirosecuted in every town in which he attonipteil 
to settle fiom 1798 until 1810, when he returned 
to Leipzig. Two years afterwards he was appointed 
a prii'ut-doccnt — or extra-academical lecturer— of 
the university. Tlio thesis he defended before the 
Faculty, when a candidate for this po.sition, has 
been ileserihed as ‘ remarkable foi its display of 
extensiv'e reading in the ancient autliors, and not 
only those moie imiiiedlately connected with his own 
profe&,siuiial inirsuitH, but also in the classical 
writers of aiitlijuity.’ At Lei])zig he reiiiaiiied, 
teaching and developing his system of medicine tu 
ail ever-increasing hand of enthnsiastic diaciiiles, 
and ))racti.siiig his profes.sion uiurilluonced by con- 
stantly luciirring attacks from his professional 
iieighhours uiilil 1821, when a .successful prosecu- 
tion by the apothecaries for disjiousiiig liis own 
medieiiios drove him out of Leipzig. Under the 
protection of the Duke of Auhalt-Kiithen he re- 
tired to JCiitlien, where he became a centre of 
attraction to iiuiiiorous invalids in all paits of the 
world. His wife dying in 1831, in 183,5 ho niarrieil 
a French lady, who inilueed him to remove to Paris, 
where he resided and iiractised until his death, 2a 
July 1H43. 

Ilahnemanu is also known as one of tho earlie.st 
advocates of hygiene. Hts book entitled Tho Friend 
of Health, published in 1792, proves bim to have 
I'leeii very far in adi’aiioe of his time on what is 
now called preventive medicine. Eyually so was 
he in tho treatment of the insane. His nooonnt 
of his successful treatment of a certain Hanoverian 
statesman, who, hecoming maniacal, was placed 
under Ms care, shows that in 1794 ho had adoiited 
those princiides of mm-restraiiiL and kiiulneHS 
ill dealing with the in, sane which in later years 
were advocated by Find in Paris and Gonolly 
in England. He was also tbc author of several 
valuable iiajiers on ehemistry in Grell’s Anmdcit 
dcr Ohimic—tha ilrst German periodical devoted 
to that Huionce. A statue of I-Iahuomauii was 
erected in Leipzig in 1851, ,See his Life by 
Albrecht (2d ed. Leip. 1876). 

llaliii-Ualiii, Ida, Couk'J'eh.s, authoress of a 
great number of German romances dealing witli 
aristocratic circles of life, conventional in stylo and 
often seiitiiueiital in feeling, and of numcrou.s books 
of travel, was born at Tressow, in IMecklenburg- 
Sclnverin, 22d June 1805. At tlio ago of twenty-one 
she married a relative ; but the union was dissolved 
three years later. She tliereupon trai'elled inuch in 
Europe and the East. In 1850, weary of her restle.ss 
life, she embraced Homan Catiioiicism, and in 1852 
entored a convent at Anger.s, Her later writing.s 
are strongly marked by ultramontane views. The 
best known of her novels are Grufin Fuustinc, 
Ulrich, and Clclia Conti. Her stylo was cleverly 
satirised in Fanny Lewald’s Diugenu (1847). A 
collection of her early romances in 21 I'ols, 
appeared at Berlin in 1851. She died at klainz, 
12th January 1880. 

llaitlarabiul. See Hyderabad. 

llaiduk, or I-IaJDDK (from a Hungarian word 
menniiig ‘drover,’ ‘cowherd’), the namo given in 
Hungary to those who in tlie 16th century main- 
tained a guerilla warfare against tlie Turks, fi'oni 
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the forests of eastern Hungary. In 1G03 Stephen 
Bocshay, prince of Trairsylvania, established them 
in a district -whiLdi he set apart for their occupa- 
tion, on the left hank of the Theiss, gave them an 
independent constitution, and conferred upon them 
the iirivileges of heieditaiy nobility. This havonred 
po-ition they letaiiicd until the conclusion of the 
war of 184D. The Haiduks are engaged almost 
exclusively in agriculture. In 187G their country 
was incorporated in the county of Hajdti, with 
Dedireczin as capital. The name was formerly 
borne by the Hungailan infantry of the line ; and 
in the IStli century it was also applied to the 
retainers of the Hungarian magnates. 

Haifa, a seaport of Syria, situated at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, a place of some GOOO inhabitants. 
A little distance to the north-west a settlement 
of the 'Wurteiuherg ‘Society of the Temple’ wa.s 
founded in 1SG9, who now form a nourishing agri- 
cultural colony of 300 persons, chiefly engaged in 
cultivating tiie vine and jrrowing fruits. I’’rom 
Haifa considerable fiuantities of Palestinian grain 
are exported aniinally. Gordon Pasha paid viHts 
to Haifa, and here Lanreuce Olipliant settled in 
1S82. See hi.s Haifa, ur Life in Mudern Pidcsiinc 
(1887). 

Haikli, the native name of Armenia (q.v.). 

Hall, Hallstorin. The word hail in Engltsh 
is used to denote two ])heuoniena of quite ditferent 
origin and formation. Tlresp have iir roeoirt yeitts 
heetr distiirgrrished as hai'd hail, or true hail ; and 
soft hail, which derrotes the line, light gi'aiits, like 
Biirall shot, that frequently fall in winter, triirch 
urore rarely in snrtrmer, aird arc getreiully a pi'ecttrsoi' 
of .snow. Soft hail i.s Lire f/cr'siV of tire French, and 
the gruupcl of the Gei'inans. The theory of the 
formation of soft hail has yet to be formulated. 
True hail is roirnd, liard, compact, and formed of 
eitlier clear or grarrrrlar ice, tire liarlstoires being 
often found when hrokerr across to he cotttpo.sed of 
alternate layers of the.se tu'o states of ice. It lias 
a rvell-marked diurnal period, 80 per cent, of tire 
whole nutrrher of hailstorms ocorrrring in the six 
lmur.s fi'otrr 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., atrd only 8 per cent, 
in the fourteen hours from 0 r.ji. to 8 A.M. Th<‘ 
e.s3ential point to he noted itr the diurnal period of 
hail is that the maxiitrum perioil of hailstorms is 
two Irotrrs earlier than the maxiirrrtnr period of 
Tlrrrndoj storms (q.v,). The nraxiimrm period for 
thunderstorrrrs is when the asceirding erm-ent fr-ortt 
the heated surface of the earth is at its greatest 
strength for the day ; brrt the maxrrrrrrtir period for 
hail occurs two liours before the ascending current 
lias fully established itself, or it occurs at the time 
when atmospheric temperature and vapour (limiiiish 
with the height at a much greater rate than the 
normal. In the higher latitudes the fall of hail 
may be regard eil as restricted to the warmer months 
of the year ; in countries where the summer is prac- 
tically rainles.s no liail falls ; and where the rainfall 
i.s small and at rare intervals very few cases of hail 
occur. 

Hail is connected with whirlwinds, more or less 
developed ; and it is wlien tlie hailstorm is an 
attendant on a tornado or on a great thunder- 
storm that it assumes its most de.structive form, 
cai'i’yiug devastation through a narrow belt of land 
usually of considerable length. 

The theory of the formation of hail has been given 
by Ferrel in his Meteorological Eesearrhes for the 
Use of the Coast Pilot, part ii. p. 85. The vmionr 
caiTied. upwards by the vortical gj'rations of the 
tornado is, below a certain height, condensed into 
cloud and rain ; h\it above that height into snow. 
Nowwlien the raindrops formed below are eariied 
higher up into the cold .snow regions by the 
powerful ascending currents of the tornado, and are 


kept suspended there a little while, tliey become 
frozen into clear hard hail. If these hailstones he 
now thrown quite outside the gyrations of the 
tornado, thej’ fall to the earth as a .slmn er of com- 
pact homogeneous hailstones of oleai ice of ordinary 
size. But slionld they he canglit in the descent and 
earned in towards the vortex by the inllowdng 
aeiial current on all sides, they are again lapidly 
carrie<l aloft into the freezing region. A nttmher of 
•such revolutions of ascent and de.scentmay hemade 
hefoie the}’’ ultimately fall to the earth. 'SYhile 
high up ill the snow legion the hailstones receive a 
coating of snow j hut while in the region lower clown, 
where lain, yet unfrozen, i.s carried up, they receive 
a coating of solid ice. In this way alternate coat- 
ings of ice and snow are leceived, and the numher 
of eacli .soit indicates the mimhei- of ascents and 
descents performed before the hailstone falls to the 
ground. AVlien the nucleus is compact snow, as it 
usually is, the hailstone has its origin high np in 
the snoir region a.s a small hall of snow or .soft hail, 

From a well-known jiroperty of ice (regelation), 
the impinging hailstones are frequently frozen 
together not only in their course through the air, 
Imt also at the surface of the earth, giving rise occa- 
sionally to liailstones of larger dimensions. A curi- 
ous instance of the fall of large hail, or rather 
ice-ma.s,ses, occurred on one of Her Maje.sty's ship,? 
off the Cape in .January 1860, when the stonB.swere 
the .size of half-bricks, and heat several of the crow 
off the rigging, doing .serious ininry, More than 
once in tlie summer of 1 889 liailstones proved un- 
usually destructive on the continent of Europe ; 
in Moravia, for instance, where many stones fell 
a.s big a.s a man’.s list, and weighing 3 ])>., a numher 
of people were killeil in the fields, and many more 
were injuied. 

A descri]itioii (taken from M6m. do I’ Acad, dcs 
Sciences, 1790) of a most disastrous hailstorm may 
bo here added. This storm passed over parts of 
Holland and France in .Inly 1788. It travelled 
swudtumomly along two ]ine.s nearly narallel— tlie 
eastern one had a hreailtli of from lialf a league to 
live leagne.s, the western of from three to live 
le.agues. The space between was visited only h;y 
heavy rain ; its breadth varied fiom three to five and 
a lialf leagne.s. At the outer border of each there 
was also heavy rain, imt we are not told how far it 
e.vtended. The general direction of the storm was 
from south-west to north-east. The length was at 
least a hundred leagues, probably two hundred. 
It seems to have originated near the Pyrenees, and 
to have travelled at a mean rate of about IGi 
leagues per hour towards the Baltic, where it w.as 
lost sight of. Tlie liail only fell for about seven 
ami a half niiuutes at any one place, and the 
heaviest hailstones weighed about 9 onnce.s. 
This storm devastated 1039 parislies in France 
alone, doing damage to the extent of nearly a 
•million of English money. 

Hailc8t LiinD, the judicial title of Sir David 
Daln'miile, a well-known historical antiquary, horn 
at Edinburgh, 28tli October 1726. He was tlie 
grandson of Sir David Daliyniple, youngest and 
reputedly the ahle.st son of tlie fir.st Viscount Stair. 
He w.xs educated at Eton and Utreclit, whence he 
returned to Scotland in 1746, to he called to the 
.Scottish bar two years later. Here his succesH 
was highly respectable, hut not astonishing, as his 
extensive learning, .sound judgment, and great 
industry were marred by indillereiit oratory. In 
1766 he was appointed one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, and assumed the title by wliicli 
he is chiefly known to posterity. In this office 
his accuracy, diligence, judicial impartiality, and 
dignified deme.inonr secured him the highest 
respect, and ten years l.ater he was made a justi- 
ciaiy loi-d. At Ins country-seat of New Hailes, five 
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miles from Etlinbiirgh, he gave his leisure to un- 
interrupted liboraiy activity, on belialf of religion 
and in elucidation "of early Scottish history. And 
though his ollicial duties -were ardiious, he found 
time to compose numerous ■works, surpassing in 
value those (if many men ■whose lives have heen 
■wholly devoted to literature. He was nnicli 
esteemed hy Dr Johnson, and corresponded with 
some of the greatest men of his time. He died 
20th Novemher 1792. His funeral sermon was 
preached hy ‘Jujnter’ rnrlyle ; his appeaiwice re- 
mains to A\s iu a charaGtevistio imrtrait hy Kay. 

Among liis books are Sdcct Discourses, bi/ John Smith 
of Gamlmdijc (175(1) ; A Discourse on the OowrieCon- 
spirac}/ (1757); McnioriaJs and Letters rdathm to the 
Histov}) of Ih'itain in the lleiim of Janies I. (1752), a 
curious and interesting volume ; The IP7)rA‘.'} of the cver- 
memorahJe il/r John Hfths of Eton (3 vols. 1755) ; Memo- 
rials and Letters rclallnii to the History of Jirilain iu the 
Itcifin of Charles I. (1755) ; Ann ils of Scotland from the 
Accession of Malcolm III., sh7'named Gamnore^ to the 
Accession of Hohcrl /. (1775); nM Annals of Scotland 
from the Accession of Itohert T., surnnmed the Brace, to 
the Accession of the House of Stuart ( 1779)* ^I’ho last two 
form one continuous matter-of-fact liisfcory of the gxvatest 
possible value, which Dr Johnson valued above the 
‘ paizitcd IiiMiKiries iiiorc to the taste of «mrzigc.’ JJosides 
these, Dalrymjile wrote woiks on legal anti(piitics and 
ancient chzircli history, edited old Hc(jtch poems, a)Hl])ub- 
lishcd sketches of the lives of various notable iScofccbmon, 
as apcoinieiis of bow a JSiotimphat Svotica might bo 
executed, 

Ilailcylmry ColIcS'O, 2 milch SI5. of Hert- 
ford, erected in 1800 liy tlic En^t Tiidiii. Coiui)any 
from tlio dmiyii of 'William Wilkiiia, It.A., as a 
lilace of traininy: for oadetfi in their service, and so 
occupied until the tranatoronoc in 1808 of the 
powers of the Company l.o the crown. Au interval 
then ensued duriiiy which the oolleyo remained 
absolutely empty, thouyh the solitude was for a 
tow months hroketi hy the arrival of a rcyiment 
from India, fresh from the mutiny i hut tlio linild- 
iny was not suited for harrachs, and it was soon 
again deserted. Eor a while there was a talk of 
converting it into a workhouse, hut happilv a 
better fate was iu store for the place : llie entei'- 
prise of several count}' gentlemen sueccs.stully 
carried through a sehoiiio for establisliing at 
Haileybuiy a new public sclioo], and in Heptciuher 
1802 the school was opened, its numhens being 
limited under its oliarter to GOO. Five exhiliition.s 
of from £00 to £20, tenable for three 5'ears at 
O.xford or Cambridge, and in some eases elsewhere, 
are open yearly for competitioii to member.s of 
the stniool who arc under iiinotoen yeare of age ; 
another of £G0 is available every third year, and 
there are nine soholarships for boy.s at the school. 
Among tlie professors on the staff of the East India 
Company were Malthus, the political economist; 
Sir dames Mackinto.sh, the pliilosophioal historian ; 
William Empson, editor of the Edinburr/h lieview ; 
and Sir Moiiier hfonior- Williams, Boctoii-Sanscrit 
professor at U.yford ; and among the students who 
afterwards became ilhistrionsj John Lawrence, 
ruler of the Ihinjab in tlio time of the Indian 
Mutiny, aflanvard.s Lord Lawrence, Viceroy of 
India ; Sir Cliarle.s Trevelyan ; Bishop E’orbes ; 
and Sir Henry Bartlc Edward Frerc. See Jlailcy- 
hiirian for 1883, and Higgen’s account of Old and 
New Ilcdlcyhiry (18S7). 

Ilslil, Mary. See Avu Maiua. 

llidlUlll'a [Erythrinus macrtidnn ), a large fresh- 
water lish of Guiana, holongiiig to a small group of 
(ishos { Ery thi'inina ), family Cha'raeinhhe ( Giinther ). 
It measures from Sj to i. feet in length ; its flesh is 
firm, and well flavoured ; and at times the fish is so 
abundant that it form.s tlie pi-incipal article of food 
M'ith the Indians, who capture it hy hook or iu an 
ingeniously contrived trap. It is very voracious. 


The jaws aro very powerful, and the teeth arelarne 
and can infliot serious woiiiicis ; a man’s hand has 
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been cut off liy them. The haiimira particularly 
abounds near rapuls and falls in the upper parts 
of the rivei.s of Guiana. 

Haillilll, an island of China, the soiilheriiiiiost 
land of tlie empire, lying between the Gulf of Toug- 
hing and the Cliiiia >Sea, and 1 5 miles ,S. from the 
inainlnml. it form.s part of the province of Kwang- 
tnng, and measures about l.GO miles (from south- 
west to nortli-oast) ]),y 1 00. Tlio centre and soiitli of 
theislaiiil arc moiintaiiiinis ; on the north the iiinuii- 
tains are fiinged with fertile plains, well watered by 
rivers. The island, u'liich is purely agriciiltiirnl, 
produces rice, sesamiini-seedH, grniiiid-niits, sugar, 
sweet ))oiaUics, taro, cocoa-nuts, indigo, beaii.s, 
turnips, millet, pine-apples, and various kinds of 
vegetables. Exports — jiigs, sugar, sesaimim-soeds, 
ground-nut cakes, hetel-niitSj and eggs; aiimial 
value, .£3] 6,450. Iiniioi ts— opium, ooUoii and wool- 
len goods, and rice ; annual value, £410,000. The 
eaiiital is Kiiiiig-chow (poji, 40,000), the port of 
which, Iloi-how (15,000), 3 miles disfant, has lieen 
open to foreign trade since 1876. The iiihahitants 
numlicr altogether about two ami a half millions, 
the plains being inhahiteil by Cliinose (1^ millions), 
the monntaimms and unknown interior by the 
aboriginal Los. Eight to ten thousand Ciiinesc 
emigrants hsive ICinng-chow every year for Singa- 
imrc ami Bangkok. I’lants and aiiimals, espeoially 
birds and lishes, are nnmerons. Gold exists. The 
island is subject to frequent eni'thmiakes, and in 
suininor to typhoons. Bee B. C. llemy's Liny- 
iY(rm(lH86). 

llilili.'illlt (formerly spelt in a perplexing 
variety of ways from dfayaiwuiiHx to Hem ; Ger. 
Jlciiiiet/au), a southern province of Belgium. 
Area, '1437 s(p in. j pop. (1887) 1,()4],719, princi- 
pally AValloons. The surface eon.sists in the north 
and west of flat and fruitful plains ; the south is 
occupied by Mpur.s of tiro Foi'est of Ardenne.s. 
Tlio principal i-ivers are the Haine — from which 
the provinoB ha.s its name — the Kcheldt, the 
Dendor, and the iSainhre, the last a tributary of 
the Meuse. Tlio soil is highly producti\’e ; wlieat 
and flax are very extensively grown. Valuable 
crops of fruit, I'ogotaldes, and hoot are produced. 
Excellent hieeds of horses, horned cattle, and sheep 
arc reared. Tou'ard the south and .south-east, in the 
noiglihonrhood of Mons and Clrarleroi, are very ex- 
tensive ooallields, from which about 2,000,000 tons 
of coal are annually extracted. Iron is also pro- 
duced in oousidorahle quantity, and niarhle, Iraild- 
ing-stone, and limestone are quarried. Linen, ])or- 
cclain, iron and steel goods, lace, paiier, leather, vVo., 
arc c.xtonsively manufactured. The capital is Mons. 
From the 9th century Hainault was the name of 
a cQuntship, which embraced the modern districts 
of both French and Belgian Hainault. For marly 
years (1030-1279) the liistory of the oountahip was 
closely connected with that of Flanders (q.v. ). 
Prom 1345 to 1433 it belonged to the royal house of 
Bavaria, and then passed to Burgundy, the fortunes 
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of wliioli ducliy it shared down to the French 
Revolution. French Haiiiault ( now the department 
of Nord) was, 'however, formed out of the connty 
after tlie treaty of the Pyrenees (1G59). The 
jii'cscnt Belgian piovince was constituted in 1815. 
For Hainanlt Forest, see Ew’iki;. 

Iljliublirsj, a u'alled ton ii of Austria, on the 
Danuhe, 27 miles ESE. of Vienna, with a rojnil 
toljacco factoiy. It is u.sually iilentihed with the 
ancient Caniuntim (q. v. ); and a Roman aqueduct 
still snpplie.s its market-place with water. In the 
NihdtimjcnUed the castle of Hainhurg is called 
Huimburc, the border fortress of the country of the 
Huns. It was taken from the Hungarians in 1042 
by the Emperor Henry III., and afterwards became 
a resilience of the Au.strian princes. In 1482 it was 
.stormed by Matthew Corvinn.s, in 1683 by the 
Turks ; and in 1827 it was burned to the ground. 
Pop. 4857. 

Hailliclieil; a town of Saxony, the centre of 
the Gorman Ilannel manufacture, lies 13 miles NE. 
of Chemnitz. Eeside.s its stajile product, it also 
manufactures cloth, leather, chenille, and phish. 
Here Gellert was horn in 1715. Pop. 8033. 

Hail'f With the exception of the pahirs of the 
hands and the sole.s of tlio feet, the human skin is 
almost everywhere studded over with hairs. In 
few loealitie.s, however, docs the hair attain any 
degree of thickness or length. _ Except on the 
■seal]), the male cheeks, &o., tlie hairs are line, short, 
and scanty, hut more apparent in the male than the 
female. 

An individual liair may lie regarded as consisting 
of a root, a .shaft, and a point. The rout is the 
short, soft hulbou.s portion which is witlidrawii fiom 
tlie skin when a liair is plucked from tlie body j 
tlie sluift is the part wliicli projects beyond the sur- 
face of the integument ; and the (toint is its attenu- 
ated free extremity. 

The root of the hair is enclosed within a minute 
tubular depression in the skin wliioli is termed the 
hair-folliele, This is tlie oliainlier in which the 
hair is inamifaotiired, and it is here also that addi- 
tions are made to its root so that it inoiea-ses in 
length. The skin is composed of two layers : an 
outer epidermis and an inner cerium. The epider- 
mis is the cellular protective layer, and the hair 
and nails may be regarded as outgrowths from it. 
Amongst the lower animals the claws, hoofs, spiiie.s, 
feathers, scale.s, &.c. all belong to the same category 
— all, like the liair, are appendages of the epidermal 
layer of the skin. The coriiiiii i.s llhrous and vas- 
cular, and rests directly upon the fatty subcutaiie- 
on.s tissue of the body. Both layers of the .skin 
take part in the formation of the hair-follicle. Its 
wall, therefore, has two distinct layers entering 
into its formation — the inner layer being cellular 
and epidermic, whilst the outer layer is fibrous and 
continuous with the coriuiii. When a hair is 
wienched out of its socket the inner layer of the 
follicle adheres to the root, and i.s in great part 
withdrawn with it. It is therefore termed the j’oof- 
sheath. In the case of the short hairs the hair- 
follicles do not sink beyond the .skin, hut in the 
case of the head-hair.s and heard they are iiiucli 
deeper, and penetrate into tlie sulicutaiieous fatty 
li,s.sne. 

Tlie extremity of a fresli hair-root is expanded in 
the form of a knob, called the hair-hulb. This 
hair-lnilb is composed of cells like those of the root- 
sheath, and at the bottom of the follicle the two are 
directly continuous with each other around the oir- 
enmferenoe of the bulb. Again, at the bottom of 
the hair-follicle there is a little fungiforni projection 
continuous with tlie coriiim. It is called the hair- 
papilla, and is plentifully supplied with both blood- 
vessels and nerves. This papilla is of llio utmost 



importance in cumiectioii with the ]irncess of hair- 
gi'owth. It is also an agent in fixing the hair 
ill its follicle, hecaii.se the lower aspect of the 
hair-hulb is hollowed out into a cavity, and the 
papilla is received into this in the .same manner 
as a head is received into a cap. 

In .structure a hair may he considered as being 
composed of three distinct parts. Its chief bulk 
cimsi.sts of Jibrous this 
is coated on the outside by a thin ,, 

.scaly layer, termed the hair- 
rut ide, whilst its ceiitie is tia- 
versed by a narrow cellular lliiead 
or core, which is termed the )Md- 
uUu. The hair-cuticle is exceed- 
ingly thin, and is formed hy^ a 
.single layer of minute tiat .scales 
deposited upon the surface of the 
hair. These scales overlap each 
other in an upward direction from 
the root to the point of the hair. 

The free uncovered margins of 
the cuticular scales therefore look 
upwaids towards the yioiut, and 
when e.xaniiiied under the micro- 
scope they apiiear on the suiface 
of the hair in the form of wavy 
line.s, ami at the same time give 
to its outline a slightly tnollied 
or serrated appearance. It is the 
arrangement of these scalcswhioh 
gives to hair itscimimercial value. 

It is due to them that the felting 
of hair is possible. But liiimaii 
hair is ill adapted for thi.s pnr- 
lio.se, liecaiise the eiiticiilav scales 
are closely applied to the body 'Vcrticiil seotioii of 
of the hair. In wool, however, Skjigsliowiiigliaii' 
the .scales stand u ell nut, and the 
serrations are so distinct that the 
hairs iiiterloelc lirmly the one 
with the otlier. 

We have mentioned that the 
hair-root is attached to its follicle (1) by a con- 
tinuity at the bottom of the follicle of the cells 
comiiosing the hair-hulb and those forming the root- 
slieatli, and (2) by the hair-lnilb being moulded 
over the surface of the fiingi-form hair-iiajiilla. 
There is yet a third connection. The fotliole is 
lined by delicate imbricated scales, which are 
directed downwards and interlock with the up- 
wardly-directed scales which coat the hair-root. 

The fibrous suhsfanca of the hair is composed of 
flattened fibres applied to each other in the longi- 
tudinal direction, and firmly united by intervening 
cement-siihstance. These fibres can he still further 
re.solved into minute flattened elon- 
gated [dates or cells, which constitute 
the ultimate elements of the fibrous 
substance. The pigment or colour- 
ing matter of the hair is dislributed 
throughout the fibrous substance. It 
is partly placed within the cells which 
build up the fibres, and partly in the 
cement-substance which glues the 
cells together. But the colour of a 
hair is not entirely determined by Surface ^ 
the quantity or kind of pigment uiinmii Hair, 
present. It is also to a certain 
extent determined by the [ireseiico 
of air which is contained in minute chinks or 
crannie.s in the fibrous substance. These air- 
spaces are numerous in white hairs, hut are 
almost entirely absent in black bains. 

The central wedidla is not pre.seiit in every hair, 
nor, indeed, is it to be found tliroughout the entire 
length of those hairs in which it exists. Thus it is 
absent in the fine short liairs of the body, and also 
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in a large projiortioii of the liairs of the scalp. In 
structure it consists of two or three rows of i-ectan- 
g'ular cells, wJiich contain a certain amount of air. 

The structure of huiuaii hair is such that it can 
almost alnays he (listinguisheil from hair drawn 
from other sources. At the same time it .should be 
noted that tlie hair of certain of the anthropoid 
ai)es (more esjiecially the GhiiiipanzBe and Gonlla) 
resembles it so closely, both in structure and in 
microscopical a]i|iearauce, that the ditlerentiatiou 
woulil he matter of extreme dilliculty — if iinleed 
it were possible,. Waldeyev, in hi.s Athtu der 
Mcnschlichcu mid, ’J'/iicriai'/icn Hiiiirc (1884), gives a 
series of heiuitiful illustrations in which the hair of 
man may he compared witli that of certain of the 
lower animals. 

Ill connection with each hair there i.s a reniark- 
alile contrivance by means of which it is ke|it 
■smooth, glossy, ami pliant, ft is furnished with 
two <n' more oil-giands, which secrete a greasy Iluid. 
Each of thc.se glands consists of a little sacculated 
pouch which opens into the hair-follicle near its 
orilioe by a short duct or channel of c-xit. The 
oily matter which is formed in the gland is dis- 
charged into lire hair-folliclc, and thus upon the 
surface of the hair. 

Hairs are likewise ])rovi<lod with minute imisele.s. 
Tliese con, si, St of .slender haiiils of contractile ti.s,sue, 
which cro.ss the obtuse angle which is formed by the 
hair-follicle and the surface of the skiu. On the 
one hand this little nimscluis attached to the sujier- 
licial jiart of the true sldii, and on the other 
to the lower cud of the hair-folliclc. They are not 
under tlie control of the will, liut cold and certain 
einotion.s, such as liorior anti fear, will bring them 
into play. In such cases the hair-niuscles contract ; 
they straighten Lheliair-follielos and eruot the hairs. 
The condition known as ‘ goose-skin ’ is the result. 

The hair-follicle is the laboratory in which the 
numufaeture and continuod growth of tlie hair is 
ell'ected. At the bottom of the ftdliole is the little 
papilla iiinm which the hair-hulh is moulded. The 
blood- vea.suls of tlie papilla supply the material 
neceaaary for the growth of the hair." Additions are 
made to its base, and as it rises uii in the follicle 
its upwardly-directed scaly coi'cring swco|i.s before 
it the scales lining' the follicle. 'I’ho scales which 
are thus carried to the surface constitute a jiart of 
the .scurf of tlic lioiul. The rale at ivhich the Imir 
grows dillcrs very much in diU'eront parts of the 
body, and it is also said to be all'ectcd by the age 
of the individual, the age of the particular hair 
under investigation, the .season of the year, and 
even the hour of tlie day. The average growth of 
the beard has been computed to be (iA iiiclios cacli 
year, lu the growth of the head-liair the greatest 
discrepancies exist in the results obtained by dili'er- 
ent ouservers. In young feniale.s who have lost 
their hair by fevers it has been noticed to grow at 
the rate of 7 inches each year. 

When the growth is good the average length of 
hair on the female head will be found to vary 
from 22 to 28 inolies. Anything beyond this mn.st 
be regarded as exceptional. Cases," it is true, are 
recorded in which it has measured from 5 to (i 
foot ; but thesG ai'e very rare. In the ‘ Hair Court ’ 
of the 181)2 international exhibition there was a 
specimen of jet-black hair nioasuring 74 inches. 
But nio.st extraordinaiy iu,stance.s are recorded of 
tho power of hair-growth possessed by certain of 
the North American Indians. A chief of the Crow 
tribe is mentioned by Catlin as having hair of the 
almost incredible length of 10 foot 7 inches. 

The duration of hair-life is limited, and .sooner or 
later it is shed. Indeed it is stated tliat the liairs 
of an infant are coiupletely shed within a year 
after birth ; tljose on the body and limbs go iirst, 
whilst the hairs of the head and the eyelashes 


follow. This change is carried on almost im- 
perceptibly, seeing that the place of tho falling 
Iiaiis is taken by a second croii. The pi-ocess of 
loss and reiieii'a! is very simple. The old hair is 
detached from the ])ai)illa, and soon another hair 
makes its appearance at the bottom of the s.ame 
follicle, and grows towards its orifice. The detached 
liair is thus thi'ii.st out and shod. The wliole prooes.s 
is not unlike the roplacement of the milk teeth iii 
the child by tho peinninent teeth. The second cron 
of hair which aiipcars is jicrcimiiil. An eyelash 
has hoeii caleiilatod to remain attached for 110 
days. A head-hair has a longer period of life. It 
lives from two to foiii' years. Before it dies 
provision is made foi- its siioce.s.S()i', and so the 
process of shedding and renewal goes on continually. 
During its life a hair is only cajialilc of growing a 
certain determinate lengtti. The circiim.stauce 
which determines this length i.s the amount of 
nutritive material which can he ilrawn from the 
blood-ves-scls of the pa])illa, Thus when a liair Iia.s 
attaineil its full length it will I'c.sume growth for a 
second lime on being cut short. It is only when 
the loss exceeds the powers of I'onowal that a 
londency to lialdnoss results. In the case of the 
female head the daily lo.ss may contain a quarter 
of the hail's shod of a length under (i inuhe.s without 
giving rise to apiirehension. iShiuild the number of 
fallen short bails exceed this projuirtion the hair- 
loss is abnormal, and baldness is likely to ensue. 

As age advances the hair liccomes gray. This is 
a natural and physiological process; hut it may he 
hastened by severe tvonlilo or otlier causes. Iii 
many cases tlio premature lilancliing of the hair i.s 
hei'cdilar.v. Wlien the change i.s taking plaoc‘ 
pai'ty-colonred hairs may be frequently foiiiiu ; of 
these it is the basal portion which is white, while 
tlie terminal part vctaiiis its colour. Brown- 
iSequard niaile some interesting experiments on his 
own beard whilst it was turning gray. He marked 
certain of the coloured hairs, and k'opt a constant 
watch on lliem. He stales that in some cases an 
entire hair would turn giay in tho eonnse of a 
night. Tivo factor.s would seem to he at work in 
producing this condition of hair — viz. a loss of the 
jiower to lU'odnco ]iigmeiit, ami an iiiercaae of air 
111 the .shaft of the hair. Hoinetimcs the oliango 
occui-s raiiidly— in tho course, pei'haps, of a few 
lioiii's. WclJ-aiitJicntioalod cases of this are on 
record. It is said that the anbnru hair of Marie 
Autoiiietto turned gray in a single night. Surgeon 
Barry asserts that lie actually saw the jet-black 
hair of a rebel .sepoy whilst undor cxaininatioii and 
the fear of a horrible death turn gray in the course 
of half an hour. Baron Alphonse de Kothscliild 
during the Coniuiuiio is another instance. It is 
dilUcnlt to give any I'casoii.uble explanation of these 
siidden cases of hair-blanching. 

Thu hair is regarded by anthropologists as being 
of high inqiortanco as a race character. Although 
there is no eue special ooloiir of hair peculiar to 
any one race, tliiH character must not bo dis- 
regarded. In our own comitry we imay see every 
hue from the i'aire.st llaxen to the ljlacke,st_ jet. 
'Without doubt this points to a diversity of origin. 
Independently of colour, however, there are char- 
acters jircsoiit ill the hair which separate many of 
tho race.s of man widely from each other. In the 
Aiiicrican Iiulian.s, Chine.se, dapane.so, and iiatiye.s 
of High Asia the hair is long, straight, and harsh like 
a horse’s inane. Aiiuing.st the negroes, Hottentots, 
and Papuans it is crisp and woolly. Between these 
oxtromes wo may \)lace the European, in whom the 
hair Ls wavy and llowiiig. The close curling of the 
negroes’ hair has been shown by several obBei'vcr.s 
to be large]}’' due to the fact that the hair-follicles 
are curved. A spiral twist is thus given to the hair. 
It has been held that the straight harsh hair of 
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the American Itnliaii is circnlar in traiisvei.se 
section, tliat the n-avy Ewmiiean ludr is oval, and 
that the crisp woolly negro liair is llatlened and 
tape-like in oioss-section. There now appeara to 
he reason to doubt bliis (see 'Waldeyer’s Athi^). 

The chief nse of the hair, and particularly of 
the fur of various luaninials which is especially 
developed in the winter, is to protect the l)odyfroin 
external cold. Except on the .scalp and on the 
tlivoat, tins cannot Im considered as apjilyiiig to 
man. AVhat, then, are tlie uses of the liair on the 
face, and especially mi the upper lip? We shall 
answer this question witli an extract from an 
article ‘On the Use of the Hair’ in tlie Lancet for 
Novemlier 3, 18(10: ‘Mr Cliadwick, who ha.s done 
so much for sanitary reform, tells ns that he was 
once very much struck hy seeing some blacksmiths 
who wore beards, witli tlieir moustaches discoloured 
hy a ipiantity of iron dust wliieh had accumulated 
amongst the hairs. Turning it over in his mind, 
it --truck him that had not the dust been so arrested 
hy a natural respirator, it must liai'e found its way 
into the lungs, ivliere it coulil not have lieen otlier- 
wise than jiroductive of evil coiiseqnenees. He 
hence rightly advised that the razor should he 
discarded liy lahourers in all dusty trades — such a-- 
millers, hakei-s, masons, l'cc. ; hy workmen employed 
in grinding iron or steel ; ami hy travelleis on 
dusty roads. In hot, sandy countries the nse of 
the beard is soon discovered ; and travellers in 
Syria and Egypt Hud it neces.sary to defend their 
mouths against tlie entrauoe of tlie liot air of the 
desert. Hut not against dust alone is tlie facial 
hair a iiroteotiou j it is the he.st liarrier against cold 
air, biting winds, ami wheezy fog.s that a Northman 
can obtain. . . . According to Mr Chadwick, the 
sappers and luiners of tlie Eroiich army, wlio 
are reiiiarlcalile for the size and beauty of their 
heanls, eiipiy a special iniiminity against bronchial 
atl'eutioiis.' In corrolioratioii of the last-named 
fact M’e may mention another of a still more 
striking character. During the long-continued 
search tor Fraiiklin’.s expedition, a transport vessel, 
the North Nriir, was frozen nil during one of the 
severest arctic nintcrs on record, in Wolsteiiliolme 
Sound. The crew maintained their health perfectly 
during all the trials to wliioh they were exposed. 
On their return to Eiiglaiid in the earlj' suiimier 
they shaved oil' tlie liair that liad been growing 
around tlie luoutli and throat for tlie last eight or 
nine months, and within a week crer// man was on 
the sick li.st with some form of bronchial or 
pulmonary disorder. 

Tlie short hairs scattered over the body may be 
regarded as being rudimentary. In other words, 
tliey are vestiges of a hairy covering whicli at one 
time did fulfil a protective and slioltoring fnnctioii. 
In the Ainos of Japan and the Todas of the 
Nilgherries tliese liaii'S are still retained in a liigh 
degree of development. 

Cases occasionally occur where tliere is an 
ahnoriiial ahiindiiiice of hair of considerahle length 
in women on parts wliere the hair is usually little 
more than down. A liaiiy woman, named Julia 
Pastrana, siippo.sed to he a Mexican, was ex- 
hibited in London ; lier eiiihalmed body was ex- 
hibited also ill tliat eity in 1862, and we extract 
the following remarks from a memoir on her in 
The Lancet for May 3 of that year ; ‘ The earn, 
and all [larts of the face except tlie eyes, rvere 
covered with hair of different lengths. Tlie beard 
was tolerably tbick, the liairs coiiipo-siiig it being 
straiglit, black, and bristly, the part of it which 
grew on the si(le.s of the chin hanging down like 
two plaits. . , . The upper ]iortion of the back of 
the neck and the hinder surface of the ears were 
covered with liair-s. On the shoulders and legs the 
hairs were as abundant a.s they are ocoasionally 
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seen on very ]iowerful men.’ Dr Chowne described 
similar hut le.-s marked cases of hairy women 
ill the Lancet for 1S43 ; and hi 1886 iiieiiihei.-i 
of a Bui'iiiese family, whose bodies ivere almo.st 
entirely cov'ered with hair, were first exhiliited in 
London. See BE.tiiD, Mk;, B.vldness, Plica 
POLOSIUA, Rixgworji, Scaldhead, Paba-sites, 
&c. ; also Sir Erasmus Y’ilson, Healthy Skin and 
Hair ( 1845 ; new ed. 1880 ). 

Hair-balls. Bee Concretions. 

Uair-drC.SSillg, As a matter of convenience, 
as well a.s of taste and fa.shion, the dressing of tlie 
hair lias received much attention in all civiliseil 
nation.s, ancient and modern, 'riie Beard i.s tlie 
.subject of a separate article. Amongst saiages 
the most extraordinary diversity as to the dressing 
of their hair olitaiiis ; 'some frizzing it to the utmost 
extent ; .some fixing it in all sorts of jierver-se 
arrangenient.s hy means of frames, and some 
]iartially .shaving the bond. The Ciiiiiese pigtail, 
the American Indian scalp-lock, and the Mnsleiii 
sliaveii head, witli a small tuft left liy whicli to ho 
ultimately lifted into Paradise, are all well known. 
According to Rev. J. Cl. Patou, missionary (see 
his Life, 1889), some of the New Hebrides people 
have hair crisp and woolly, stuck full of feathers 
and shells ; others liave hair long and wa'y, twisted 
into as many as 700 separate whip-cords on a single 
head, requiring the ialimir of five years to com- 
plete. Amongst iiiuderii civilised Europeans the 
com tiers and cavaliers of the 17tli ceiitiiiy adopted 
the practice of wearing those 'love-locks’ which 
excited the ire of the Puritans. It wits, how- 
ever, in the management of ladies’ hair tliat the art 
of tlie professional liair-dresser whs in those times 
mainly exercised, lii the 18th century, through 
the inlhieuce of Preiioh fashions, the dressing of 
hair, male and female, lose to a great pitch of 
e.xtravagaiice and folly (.see 'WKi). Tlie liair of a 
lady of fashion was frizzed up in convolutions 
and curls, decorated with rililions, jewels, and 
featlieis, and filled with poiiiatuiii ami powder to 
a degree perfectly iiioiistrous. As women of less 
exalted rank slavislily attempted to follow these 
aliMirdities, the lmsiiie,ss of di'es.sing hair was 
extensively followed. The co.st of a full dres.sing 
being, however, too high to he lightly incurred, 
often one dre.ssiiig was made to suffice for a week 
or fortnight, during wliich period such care was 
taken to preserve the greasy fabric undisturhed, 
that it liecaiiie the frequent resort of trouble- 
some insects. From pressure of business it fre- 
quently happened that previous to balls Indies’ liair 
bad to be dressed one or two days in advance ; 
and to keep tlie liead-dress uninjured tlie lady 
sat in a chair' jierhajis two niglits instead of 
going to bed. A tax on Hair-powder (q.v. ), 
along with the simplification of fashions conse- 
qiieiit on the French Revolution, not only expelled 
hair-powder and perraqnes, but brouglit the jiro- 
fe.ssion of liair-dre&ser within reasonable hounds. 
As regai-ds ladies’ hair, fashion is constantly alter- 
ing. With respect to men’s liair, short cutting 
is now iiiiiversal. Pursued as an ordiiiaiy husi- 
ness in England and continental countries, hair- 
dressing in the United ,States is to a large extent 
resigned to men of colour, and in connection with 
many of the liotels they are provided with work- 
rooin-s. Of tlie iniiuiiierahle oils, essences, and 
jiomade whicli are vended for the hair, on the 
(lonhtfnl as.siimption tliat they improve and nourish 
it, some are distinctly injurious. 

Hair-dyes. Various ineaiia have been adopted 
for changing the natural colour of the hair to a 
more favoured one, and for hiding the ajiproaches 
of age, as indicated by the presence of gray hairs. 
These usually consist in washing tlie liair witli a 
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soluUoii of soitio metallic .salt known to have the 
ellect of ilavkeiiing its coloiu-, snoh as salts of 
silver, mevcnry, lead, and bismuth. Pyrogallic 
acid is .also employed to give a brown tint, while 
a solution of pero.vide of hydrogen in water im- 
parts a lino golden colour. The most perfect 
mode of dyeing the hair black is tliat of pre- 
viou.sly preparing it by a complete soaking with 
a solution of snlpliide of potassium ; the strengtli 
of thi.s solution must depend on the depth of tint 
intended to be gL\'en ; tlie stronger the solution the 
darker the colour will he. When thoroughly 
wetted, the hair is allowed to dry partially; ami 
whilst still damp it is to he saturated with a solu- 
tion of nitrate or silver, of a strength proportionate 
to the depth of colour desired. This makes a 
very permanent dye, which only requires renewing' 
where the new growth of hair l)ecnme.s conspiciiou.s. 
Tlie fasliion of dyeing tlie hair is very ancient, and 
helong.s as much to .savage as to civili.sed nations ; 
but in the case of the former vegetable dye.s have 
been chiefly used. In China and otlnsr eastern 
countries the juice of tlie petals of Ilihismis Tri- 
oiium, the Jiladder-lvetmia, and ptohahly other 
species of Ililnscu.s, is in general use. 

The detection of .stained hair is sometimes an 
iihjoct of mediuo-legal investigation. Lead may he 
iletocted by lioiling the h.air in dilute nitiic acid, 
and then applying the teats for Lead (q.v.) to the 
acid solution ; wliile the presence of silver may he 
«h{)wn by digesting the hair in dilute hydrochloric 
iieid or dlilorine water, when the I'osulting chloride 
of silver may be dissolved out with a solution of 
ammonia, and submitted to the ordinary tests for 
Silver (q.v.). 

Ilair-ecl, the foi'm into which horse-hairs left 
to soak in rnnniug wiiter are preposterously 
assumed by many to dovelo]). The hair-eel or 
horse-hair worm is really a Nematode (((.v.); see 
also Enh, Tiuiuau-worm.s. 

Hair Grass (jLu'u], a genus of grasses, having 
delicately panicled inlloreseoneos, hoarhig spikelets 
with two unequal glumes, and two perfect llowers, 
each with two thin memhrauous bracts, of which 
the outer is generally awned. The species ai'C 
natives of temperate and cold climates. Five 
species arc natives of Britain, and are ohieily foumi 
in moors, sandy p.aHtures, and other situations 
where the soil is unfertile. The Tufted Hair (Ir.ass, 
or Turfy Hair (Ti'.ass (H. Ciusfiilum], common in 
better jmstures and meadows, is a l)eautifnl grass 
when in llower, hut forms coause tufts of very 
rough leaves, which are usually rejected by cattle. 
It attains a height of 2 to 4 feet, and is sometimes 
used for thatohiiig ricks of hay or corn, aiul in some 
qilaees for making mats. It grows luxuriantly in 
moist situations, and indicates a badly drained 
soil. It is occasionally tolerated, in order to add 
to the bulk of Boi/ IIu;/ in moorish grounds, hnt is 
carefully extirpated wherever agricultural improve- 
ment lakes place. This grass is, however, some- 
times sown to form cover for game, particularly 
hares ; and iii luiir.sliy .situations for snipes anil 
wild fowl, ft is the windlcstnic of the Scotch. 

llair Maiinnictiires. In this article the 
various kiud.s of hair (except wool) used in manu- 
factures are noticed, togetlier with the dillerent 
fabrics or articles made from thorn. Remarks 
on a few of these will be found under Alpaca, 
BR1STLT3.S, Brush, and Fibrous Substances. 
For sheep’s wool, which like fur is modiliod Iiair, 
and the similar animal fihre.s mohair and alpaca, 
sea Woollen Manufactures. Fur-covered skins 
used for articles of dress in their natural con- 
dition, witli just sulficiont treatment to preserve 
tliem, are de.scribed under Fur ; while the einploy- 
menb of wool, fur, and hair in the manufacture of 


felted goods is noticed under the headiin's Felt 
and Hat. ° 

IIumtDi Hair . — Tlie trade in Britain in this is 
considerable, .supplies of it being chiolly obtained 
from cnntiiieutal Europe, Iinlia, and L'iiina. The 
hair shipped from Asiatic eountiies is coarse, that 
fioiu Uermany and Scandinavia is light-coloured 
ami that collected in Italy and soullierii France is 
dark. In former years an occasional siqiply of vood 
quality was got from Ireland. Hair 8 inches lonv 
is worth about Is. per ounce, while such as extends 
to Ihe length of 3 feet sometimes readies as liiirp 
a price as 30s. iier ounce. Certain colours, such as 
iiiire golden, are of greater value than mere common 
kinds, ami hair from the living subject is much 
better than dead hair. Hiiiiiaii hair is worked up 
into watch-guards, lirooches, bracelets, and other 
pensonal ornaments, the iiatterns of rvliicli irre often 
very beautiful. In the article WlCJ this and other 
imitations in hair of the natural coveiiiig of the 
head are noticed. 

IBjrsc-hriir . — The comparatively small quantity 
of this hair obtained in England is got from the 
eomhiiigs of tails and manes, hut it is of excellent 
quality. Horse-hair is imported from Bussia, tier- 
many,' Belgium, South America, and Australia; the 
imports for tlie live years ending 1S8K averaging 
nearly 20,000 cwt. annually. The United States 
iiiqiort hair to the value of from 2[ to 2.^ million 
dollars aiuinally ; exporting a milue of fiom 350,000 
to 420,000 dollars, tlaii' combed from the tails of 
hoi-ses is the most valuahh', that from the mane 
being of inferior quality. I'lie former is designated 
‘hard,’ and the hitter ‘.sofl,’ while the hair is 
further ilistingnished by the terms ‘live’ and 
‘dead,’ according as it has been taken from the 
animal before or after death. ‘Live’ hair emu- 
mantis the higliest price. White is the most valu- 
able kind as regards colour, as it is suitahle for 
dyeing hriglib tints, and the best hair is obtained 
from wild hoise.s. 

Horso-lniir undergoes tliree sortings— \'iz. into 
sorts aeeortling to length, into different colnui's, and 
into various ijualitics. After tliis the hair is M’lished 
generally in warm soap baths and in water slightly 
heated, to which lime or potash has hecn added 
The hair, except the white sort, which is to he 
hleauhud, i.s, after cleaning passed through a dye 
hath in wlueh logwood is the chief ingredient. 
Khort hair being nseil for stullhig in unhoLteiy 
work, and long hair chielly for the nianufactnre of 
hairclotli, tlie two kinds after the above treatment 
undergo different proeos.se.s. 

Short hor.so-hair, although he.st for the jmrpiise 
when used alone, is nevertheless mixed with cow 
and pig hair for stuffing chairs, sofas, and the like. 
Different hleiuls of these are made, and the thi'ee 
kinds tliornughly iucni-porated by suitahle inaohino.s, 
after wliich the mixtuio is hoaton ami .screened to 
clear it of dust. Tlion follows the ‘ curling ' pro- 
cess, by wliieh the hair is first simn into ropes, 
which arc next twisted into much shorter leiigtlis, 
and by a thinl operation further twisted till they 
get into a convolute shape. The curl thus given 
requires to bo ll.xed by placing the hair in cold 
water for .soi'eral hours, and afterwards in an oven, 
where it is kept for some time at a liigh tempera- 
ture. This baking also destroys the eggs of olmox- 
ious insects. The hair in thi.s rojie form requires to 
he teased np for use. For inferior .stuffing vege- 
table lihros arc now mixed with hair. 

Hairdufh . — Long hor.se-hair is combed on steel 
coinlis, and sciiaraled into different lengths and 
thicknesses, about 3 feet being the longest she. 
The chief application of long hair is in the manu- 
facture of haircloth, which is generally though not 
always black. Even when naturally black the hair 
is dyed to give it a uniform colour. White hair is 
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lileiiclieil and dyed different colour, s. The length 
of the hair detenuiiie.s the width of the cloth, hince 
the weft is formed of single hairs. Stroim linen or 
cotton twist commonly form the warp, lip to the 
middle of the 19th centniy a child at one side of 
a handlooin .supplied a hair to the weaver for each 
throw of the shuttle, to which the hair was hooked. 
A .subsequent invention made it practicahle to dis- 
pense with tim child or server, the weavci hy meams 
of a treadle working both the hook-shuttle for 
drawing through, and the hatten for driving home, 
the weft haii'.s ; and at the .same time .siiirplyiug 
tlicse liaii.s u’itli Ids or lier own hands. 

Tlie power-loom, invented hy Mr Isaac Liiidsley, 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was the Ki.st .succe.ss- 
ful attempt to snper.sede the hand-loom in the 
weaving of haiielotli. In it tlie end of an arm or 
rod, made to operate like a linger and thumb, 
giusp.s the hairs as they are presented to it by a 
picker which takes up a single hairfioni a buncli, 
and this hair is tlicn cariied Ijy tlie rod through the 
shed of the warp. This loom has been extensively 
used in the mauufactuie of haircloth. In some more 
recent ones, however, the working paits have been 
siuiplilled, and an impmtant arraugement intro- 
duced Ijy which the thiu ami the thick ends of tlie 
hair are taken up hy the picker alternately. 

Haircloth is so w-oveu tliat only tlie hair portion 
is seen on the suiface, the linen or cotton wari> 
being hidden, iinst of what is made in England is 
plain, but some haircloth damasks, both black and 
coloured, are woven ; so also are striped pieces of 
various colours. These ornamental kinds, wliicli 
are well .suited for elegant furniture in tropical 
regions, are largely made on the Continent. In 
some .special kinds of tabrio both wai'p and weft 
aie of horse-hair. Among the.so are sieve-liottomsi 
for cooks, cheini,sts, and powder manufacturer.s. 
0 tiler Gxaniple.s are press-clotli.s used in niuking 
cider, ami tailor.s’ ironing olotlis. Hor.so-liair is 
worked uji into ornamental cord-like or liraid-like 
forms (orinoliue) for ladies' liounets, into liordens 
and cords for carriages, into material for cigar-ca.ses 
and similar artieles, and into lisliing-line.s. 

' ilrnssels ' carpet of hor.se-hair was introduced 
ly j\fr E. of ‘SyDreastor. Several kimls of 

carpet partly or wholly composed of tliis material 
are now wade. In these tissues tlie liair is not 
woven in the same way as it is in ordinaiy hair- 
cloth, hut a.s a yarn for whicli aliort hair, some- 
times mixed witli the hair of otlier animals, is 
generally used. The material is carded, spun, and 
twisted. Some carpels liave both warp and weft of 
hair ; others have only a plain warp of liair with a 
weft of jute ; otliers again have a hacking and weft 
of hemp, jute, or cotton, and the jiile warp of horse- 
hair. These carpets are extremely durable, and 
therefore n’ell suited for offices and otlier rooms in 
wliioli there is much traffic. 

Cow-hail' is eotisiiiiied in consideralile quantities 
hy plasterers to hind tlie plaster put on tlie internal 
walls of hoirses. As already .stated, it is mixed 
with horse-hair for stuffing purposes, and ivitli wool 
for 00111111011 blankets, carpets, mgs, and other 
articles. Cow-hair is also used in the niannfiictiire 
of rooliiig and other felts. This kind of hair is 
obtained in oonaiderahle quantities from tanneries. 
The imports of it in 1888 aniountcd to 93,000 cwt. 

Camel-hair Is obtained from the legs, tlie neck, 
and the liunips of both speeie.s of Camel ( q. v. ). The 
hair of the Arabian camel is hue and light-coloured ; 
that from the Baotriaii camel is coarser, and of a 
darker sliade. It, however, varies in degree of 
finene.s,s according to the age of the aijimala, I'onng 
ones yielding the linest kind. In Tartaiy, Pensia, 
Arabia, and other eastern countries camel-hair is 
woven into a soft, warm, and durable cloth for per- 
•sonal wear. It is also made into carpets, tent- 


coverings, and other article'-. Since 18C0 a good 
deal of this hair has been sent to Europe and 
Aiiievica for weaving into carpets and for mixing 
with wool ; in the case of the liner kinds, for warm 
clotiiing, Tiia so-called camel-hair hrn.she.s are 
made from tlie tail of tlie sable or of .some kiiid.s 
of squirrel. 

Ouat-ludr . — Tlie hair of the coiiiiiion goat is used 
for the maniifaetiire of cheap carpets and for other I 
piiiposes, hut tliat of the Angora or mohair goat is 
now a very important nialeriai in our textile in- 
dustries. Tills moliair, a.s it is called, i.s described 
under TYoollen MAxrlfACTtniES, and tlie fine wool 
forming part of the tleece of tlie Caalimere or sliawl 
goat is noticed under C'.tSHJiEiiu Goat, iSii.awl. 

rig-hair or Rrfsf/c.v.— Home pig-liair is mixed 
with other kinds for stuffing. The principal use of 
tliis material, liowo\-er, is for making hmslies. 
See Bristles and Brl'hhes. 

Elephani's Hair . — The strong liair of tlie ele- 
phant’s tail is occasionally turned to some use. 
Eor example, a native hiacelet is employed hy 
some of the tribes in Nyassalaiid, wliicli consists 
simply of two such iiairs plaited. 

Ilair-lJCHTlcr, a pure wliite powder, made 
from pulverised stareli, scented with violet or some 
other perfume, and at one time, especially in tlie 
17th and l.Stli eeiilnries, largely it.sod for powder- 
ing over the liead. Tlie fashion became universal 
aiiioiig tlie liiglier and middle classes, and hy ladies 
as well as gentlemen. To make the powder hold, 
the hair was usually greased with pomade, and 
accordingly tlie fashion was extremely tronblesomo. 
All act of parliament lixed tliat the line dust of 
which the powder was ciimposed should he made 
from starch alone ; and we learn from the Gentle- 
mm's Magazine, that on Noicniher 20, 174G, fifty- 
one hiirhers were convicted before the Com- 
missioners of Excise at London, and lined £20 
each, for liaving in their keeping hair-poi\’dor not 
made of starch, contrary to act of parliament. In 
1795 a tax of a guinea (afterwards £1, 3 h. (id.) was 
put on the use of hair-powder, and at one time 
yielded £20,000 per aiinnin, hut it had the eli'eot of 
causing hair-powder to fall into general disuse. 
The Frencli Reroliition, which overturned so many 
iisstitiitions, contributed also to the people of 
Enrojie returning to natural and nn]JOWdered hair. 
At the present day powder enntinnes to he ii.sed hy 
some ol the footmen of the iiohility and higher 
ranks as part of tlieir livery. The tax on hair- 
powder was repealed in 18(39. At tlie time of its 
abolition it was paid hy about 800 persons, and 
yielded a revenue of about £1000 a year. 

Hairs of Plants are outgrowths of epider- 
mal cells, whieli assume various foiins. Tliey may 
remain nnicelhilar, resembling simple tubes, or 
become ninltieellnlar hy division of the originally 
■simple cell. They develop on almost any part 
of the surface of plants ; and there are few plants 
that are entirely without them. A plant may 
have only one form of hair ; hut most plants have 
.several forms. Similar kinds of hairs are often 
characteristic of jdaiits holoiiging to the same order 
— e.g. the glandular liains of the sun-dew (Drosera) 
order, the stinging hairs of the nettle (Fi-tica) 
order, and the scaly hairs of ferii.-i. Root-hairs 
(see Root) are among the simplest inform; they 
are alwnj's nnioelhilar tubes which absorb water 
and certain minerals essential for the life of the 
plant. The aerial organs of plants develop hairs 
which .serve to protect them from cold, or injury 
from other .sources— e.g, many winter buds have 
hairy scale leaves which often, with a gummy 
secretion, keep out moisture, and thus protect the 
tender tissues from injury hy frost. Many leaves 
also are protected from excessive radiation by the 
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f>rn-\vtli nf liairh. The coininnii form of {flamlnlar 
hair is tliat with a swollen tip whioh secretes oily 
or resinous, often strongly-siiiellino, matters which 
may ho regarded as 
waste-products that 
have iiecoiiie adapted 
to the attraction anti 
capture of insects (see 
T N s E fl T I V o li o r s 
rr,AMTK). Koine glan- 
dular liairs liavc tlie 
glands within their 
liases. In the oriler-s 
(’iimpositie and Valc- 
rianeic hairs form on 
the fruit an organ of 

night i/iii/t/iiiii), hy 
means of wliicli the 
M’iiid is enahleil to 
carry tlie seeds, and 
thus secure their wide 
distriliiition. IVlieii 
hairs hocoiuc slid', 
generally hy impreg- 
natioii widi silica, 
they form hrislles ; 
ami when they heeoine 
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li.'ur ol (IiYwi’oil (•Sisyinlinnm) ; 

/, hair Ilf wallllmior ; q, haii ut 

chrysauLluMiuim ; /i, liair with _ 

gl.iml at dll' (ip; i, liair with tercellulai* sjhioes, hut 
Wi.lliuglan.liilmhasp; /, sting- tliesO occur oulv ill a 
inglmir \wlh (Imp nf ]misoii at 
tin' lip (all tin* above nie in 
sectiiin) ; piioldus of bramble; 

<3j), oplilenuH. 


tli(‘ hranil)le aiul roHO. 
llaii-s may also Jivow 
iiitonially in large iu- 


few planlH. 

llnir-lail (Trichi- 
iirim), agemiH of acaii- 
tlioptenms lishos lie- 
loiigiiig to the tropical marine fauna, and found 
generally near land, The body i.s long, .sciilcicss, 
greatly compressed, rihlion-shapod, and ends in 
a long, whip-like tail. 'The eloft of the month 
is deep, amt there are strong teeth on (he jaw.s 
and the palate. Tlie dorsiil iiu o.vLunds along the 
whole 01 1/he hack and is spiny throughout ; the 
ventral (ins, when present, are iu the form of a 
pair of scales ; the anal sjiines are .small, and are 
sometimes concealed lioneath the skin. Si.': snocics 
are known. Some of them attain a length of four 
feet. One .species, tlie Silvery Hair-tailor lUhhon- 
iish (2', lojiiiiriii'), is found iu tlie Atlantic Ocean, 
on the east coast of Nortli America, from (ja]ic Cod 
to Florida and tlie West Indies. 'W’anderci'S are 
caught oil' the lirilish and Irish and more rarely the 
Froiich coasts, Thu other species are most coniimm 
in the .seas of Tnilia, the iilalay Archipelago, and 
China, As food tliey are held in various estimation 
in dilfereiit places. 

Haiti. See H.vyti. 

Ilaje. See Conii.t. 

. Hu .iil)Ul% a town of Bengal, on the (Jandak, 
.iiist above its conlliieiice with the Gauges oppo-site 
Fatna. It has a large river trade. Fop. 271,078. 

Ha,ij, or Hadj, from an Arabic word meaning 
‘pilgrimage,’ emiihatically the pilgrimage to the 
Kaaha (ipv.) or black stone in tlie great ino.sqiie 
at Mecca, wliich every Mohaiiiniedaii wlioso means 
and health permit is hound to perform once at 
least in his life (see Mucc.V), The liajj once per- 
formed, tlie pilgrim never omits to proli-': the 
proud title of Ilaj,]! to liis name. Tho.se Avho are 
inoajiacitated through bodily iiilirinity from jicr- 
forniiug the holy journey themselves "may send a 
suhstitule, who acts as their representative in 
almost every respect, hut this snlistitnte has no 
share whatever in tlie merits and rewards hclmiging 
to the Ilajj. Memliers of the Greek and Arnieniaii 


churches wlio perfmm the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
are likewi.se known as Hajji. 

Hako (Urcrliicciiis), a genus of lislies of tlie cod 
faniil.v (Gadidin), having a llatteiied iiead, an elon- 
gated body, two dorsal (ins, of which the liist G 
short, and tlie second very long, one I'ery loii"- anal 
fill, and the month deslitnte of liariiols. One 
.species, (lie Common Hake (JA rii/r/(irii), is found 
in (he lirilish .seas, in those of the iiortli of Europe, 
and in the klcditerraiieaii. it i» sometimes ,1 or 
4 feet in lengtli ; and is of a whitish colour, gravish 
on the hack. It is a very voracious lish, ilevouiirin 
great nmiiheis of herrings and pilchards; lienee it 
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is freipieiilly called (lie llerriiirj JTaI.e. It is a 
coar.sc (ish, ils llesli wliite iiiurilaky; hut it is 
important as an article of hmnaii food and nf com- 
merce, being sillied and diied in the same maiiiier 
as cod and ling, in common with which it receives 
in this slate the iianu' of siorI:-Ji.\h. It is generally 
taken hy lines, like cod and ling, in the spawning 
season, when it keeps near tlie hottoiii, it i.s soiiic- 
tiiiies caught hy trawl-nets, — Uno oilier species is 
known, il/. ffai/'i, which is common in the iSlrnit of 
Magellan and on the coasts of (.'hili, and also occins 
ill iS’cw Zeahuiil. 

Hakim Bon Allnli. Hee iMok.inna. 

Hakluyt., or II.m'kmiv'J', lUcii.uiii, an English 
wiiter on geograpliy, hcloiiged to a Ileiofordsliiro 
family, and was liiirn in 1 oj 3. “Wliilo at IVest- 
miiisier School he eagerly perused iiarmtives of 
voyages and travels, and coiiliiniud this course at 
Christ ( 'hiireh, Oxford, whither he proceeded iu 
1 j 70. Being appointed lecturer on geograpliy or 
cosmography in that niiivei'sily, lie iiiirodnced the 
Use of glnlies ami oilier geographical appliances 
into English scliools. The iiuhlication of Dicen 
V(>i/(ii/r.i iiJKc/iiiif/ the iJiM'drrri/ nf A mcrim (1582) 
.soeniis to have been mainly iiislrmiiental in pro- 
curing i'oi liiiii two years later the a]ip(iiiitmonl of 
eliaidaiii to tlie English emhassy to I’aris. There 
111! wrote Jti.sruiirnr roiiccriiini/ K'ralt'rn Dineoccries 
(1584), and hail Laiidonnicre.’s iiiaiin.script narra- 
tive of the discoi'ery of I'hiriila iirinted, first in 
l''rcuch and afterwards in English, at his own e.x- 
pen.se. On Ids return to England in 1588, with the 
assistance of iSir M’ alter llaluigh, lie began to collect 
materials for tlie liistory of the discoverie.s made 
hy his eouiiLrymeii, Ilo'puhlislied tlie fruits of his 
researches, in notices of more tlian 200 voyages, 
niider the title Triiirijinl Narigntions, Voj/arics, 
Tmffiijiic.'i, nini Hi.troccrics of the English Nation 
(8 'vols. 1508-1600; new ed. 5 I'ols. 1S09-12). 
Government rewarded him hy heatowing upon him 
a iirohenil in ‘'iFestiiiinstor Abhe,y. A Selection of 
Ciiriuiis, Jttirc, tend Kid'll/ Voyages and Histories of 
IiileiTstiiig JJisrorcrics, &Q., cliielly puhliahed by 
Tlakluyt, or at his suggestion, hut not inoluded in 
his cQiiipil, alien, forms (1812) a svipplomeiit to the 
above work, lie also editeil Englisli translations 
of Galvano's Jtisrovrrics of the U'orld (1601) and 
Foi'iiaiKlo de Soto’s Virginia riehly F«?»ed (1609). 
He died in 1616, and was hiiricd' in 'Westminster 
Abbey. Hakluyt’s unpublislicd mniin.scripts were 
made use of hy Fnrehas in his Pilgrims (1Q25-2G). 
The Ilaldnyt Horiety was iiistitiiteil in 1846 for the 
purpose of imhlishing all the hisLoiies of the earlier 
voyages and tiai’els, 
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Ilalcodate, the chief port of Yez<i in Japan, 
situated on a peninsula in the Strait of Tsiifiani. 
Tlie torr'ii is built partly on the inner slope of the 
Gihraltar-like hill (1200 feet) which dominates the 
strait, p.artly on the low sandy peninsula connect- 
ing the hill with the main islanil. Thu cliniiite is 
severe. Hakodate, which has a mafiiiilicent har- 
bour, is (since IS.IO) one of the n]ien ])orts of J,ap.au, 
.and carries on a hri.sk evport trade in se.awppil, 
sal])lmr, hOclie de iner, .s.alted sahnon, &c. Value 
in 18S7 of exports, £llG,JoO ; of iuiirorts, £2.H0. 
Pop. (1889) 45.H7. 

Hal, a tor\'n in South Brabant. 9 miles by rail 
SSW. from Bnis.sels, The clmith of Sr. Mary 
(1,841-1409) is nmch resorted to by ]iil“iims on 
account of a black miracle-workiiif^ wooden imaj>e 
of the Vir'pn, which during a bombardment in 
1580 caught thirty-tliipp eannon-b,alls in her lap — 
they lie iJiletl up in the tower. Pop. 97,89. 

Halaoha. See Exeuesis, TAn^^l•I). 

Halas, a town of Hungai'y, in the di.strict of 
Little ( 'uuiania, 82 miles by rail SSE. of Bud.a- 
pest. Pop. Io,0,'i9. 

Ilal1>crsta<lt, a quaint old town of Prussian 
Saxony, situated in a fertile pbain e.xtondiiig from 
the north foot of the Har.« Mount.ains, 25 miles S\V. 
of Jlagdeburg. The cathedral, containing fine 
painted glass, and v.aluahla aivtii(uities and olijects 
of art, although restored in 1850-71, is the most 
notable building' in the town. It was erected in 
the 1,3th and 14th centuries in the Pointed style. 
Other buildings of interest are the church of ilur 
Lady (114(3), with antique reliefs aird wall-paint- 
ing.s ; tire town-house { 13(30-81 ), brrforo which stands 
a liolaud pillar ; the wine-cellar beneath the town- 
hou.se ; and the Poterhof, formerly the I'psidence 
of the bisliopa. The chief industries of the town 
are gloves, cigars, ntacliiire.s, strg.ai', leather, ]iaper, 
spirits, I'l.’c, ; arrd tliere are also large workshop.s for 
railway rejrairs. Ilalbei'stadt dates from 820, the 
year iit whrcli the see was transplanted from Oster- 
wieck to the site of the towrr of Halherstadt. It 
recoivcd towrr rights in 998 ; w.as twice bnrneil 
do'wn in tho 12tlr century ; arrd xv.as held alter-- 
nately hy the Swedes arrd Irtrpc'rialists dttrittg the 
Thirty Year.s’ AVar. In 104, s it was given to 
Br.anr'lenhurg, Pop. (187,5) 27,,S()() ; (l.S,S3) 34,037. 

See Zschre.sche, llalhi'r- 
must mid jetzt 

|],S82), 

Halbert, or Hai,- 
it.tUD, rt, weapoit which 
coitsistcil of a strong 
woorlerr shaft ahorrtO feet 
in length, sririrrourtted hy 
atr irrstrrrrrreirtresentbliiig 
ait axe, hahuiced on the 
opposite .side hy a hook 
or pick, whilst the shaft | 
was eontiniierl in a sliarqr 
liike-hcad. The we.apou 
was rritrch used iu t’er- 
iiiairy, Hwitzerla-rnl, ,aud 
Eraiice. In England it 
was a common arm from 
tire reign of Henry Vlf. 
to that of (ieorge IIT. 
Now it is rarely seen ex- 
ceirt as home hy yeomen 
of the gii.aril and others 
on certain ceremonial 
occasions. A variety of 
the .same weapon trtay be 
Ancient Halbert-liead. recognised in the Scottish 
, ' Locb,aber Axe (q.v.). 

Halcyon Hays, a name givetr by tire ancients 
to the seven days which precede and the .seven 


which follow the shortest day of tire year, on 
aceriiuit of a fahle that daring this time, while the 
h.alcyoii hinl or Kirrgfisher ( q. v, ) -was brooding, there 
always prevailed cairns at sea. From this the 
ihr,a.se ‘ h,alcyori ilays has come to signify times of 
lappiness and tr.auquillity. 

Haldane, IloitEur, was honr in London, Feb- 
ruary 28, 170-1, and was eiUicated at tire gramnrar- 
-scliool of Dundee .and tire university of Edirrbutgh. 
In 1780 he joined the JAnro’c/q Iris rutcle Tis- 
coiint Duncan's ship, afterwards saw sorrte service 
under Aibrrir'al Jer'vis, anil was pr'esent .at tire 
relief of Gibralt.ar, but left the ir.avy at the peace of 
1783 to settle tni Iris estate ne.ar .Stirling. Tire 
French llevoliitioii Iti'eil Irirrr with new hopes for 
tire regeuei-ation'of rrr.an, Imt ere loirg a ])rofornrd 
spiritual change trrrrred the energies of his life into 
completely new eh.annels. His vast pr-oject for a 
gi-eat mission in Beirgal, at his nwir expense, was 
frn.str,ated hy the East trrdia Cnrrtpany's refusal of 
their .sanction; but by his ‘.Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel .at Home ’ he built so nriiny 
‘ tabeniacle.s ’ and siqiported so nrany itinerant 
preacher's that ii-r tweh'e year's he had expended 
mrtre than £70,000. In the year 1817 he lectured 
to theological students at Genu\'a arrd ilontauban, 
.and returned to .Scotland in 1810, taking an active 
interest ther-e.rfter irr .all vtdigtons questhrirs, as the 
Apocrypha anrl .S.abbath coittrrrvBt',sies. He died 
12th December 1842. His bcst-kuowir books are 
Eruleiiecu a ml Awihuriiij of JJirinc Ikvclntinn 
(181(3), (hi the Inspinitian of Scripture ( 3828), .and 
Exposition of the EjiistU to tho llomiins (\sio) — 
.I.t-tiES ALEXAXUEir, lirother of tire precediirg, was 
liorri at Duirdee, July 14, 1768, .arrd was educated 
at the Higli School and university of Eilirrhurgh. 
.-Vt .sixteerr he errtet'ed tire iravy, ami served fur nine 
yeans, after whicli he abr-uptly ah.aiiiloired the 
•service, althoirgh in the rrreantirrre he irad been 
appointed to the corrrur.and of a vessel. A study of 
the Bible had led him to the same eouchisioiift in 
leligiou as his elder' bt'otlrer'. Soon afterwards he 
ttt.arle the acquaintairoe of the farrtrtus Sirrreon of 
Cambridgrj, and svith hittt tr'tr.vcisctl Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour. His later mi.ssiouary jonmeying.s 
lironght him into collision with the Church of Scot- 
hand, .and at length in 1790 he was ordained the 
irrdependent ])astor of tv church in Eilinbnrglr, iit 
which he pi'eaclied gratuitously for fifty yeans, .and 
which in 1808 he led into the Baptist fold. He 
ilied 8th February 1851. His paniplileLs were widely 
re.ad in their d.ay by tlio.se within the range of his 
inlhience. Two late hooks were his Doctrine of the 
Atonement (1845) .and \n> Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Gulcitians (1848). .See Me.nioirs of It. and 
J. A. Hiddanc, hy Alexander Haldane (1852). 

Hallo, John P-VRKEI!, an American .statesman, 
was born at I’ochester, New Hampshire, in 1806, 
and was United States attorney for his state in 
1834-41. Itetiirneil to congress in 1842, as a 
Democrat, his name was afterwaids lenioved from 
the party ticket heoanse he refused to .support the 
annexation of Texas. The sti'uggle that followed 
ended in <a victory for the anti-slavery party, and 
in 1847 Il.ale w.as elected to the United States 
senate, wliere he served for .sixteen ye.ars. He was 
theEree-soil candidate for the presidency in 18,52, 
hut received untler i5 per cent, of the tot.al pojmlai' 
vote. He w.ts minister to Spain fioni 1865 to 1869, 
and died 19th Noveiiiher 1873. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, Lord Chief-justice of Eng- 
land, wa-s born l.st November 1609 at Alderley, 
CTloucester.sbire. Intended for the church, he was 
sent to Oxford University in his sixteenth year, 
But suddenly he abandoned his studious habits, 
and, joining a company of strolling-iilayei-s, gave 
way to a good deal of dissipation. He was on the 
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point of beconiiiij^ a HoUlior A\'hGii Serjeant Glanville 
induced Iiini to adojit the le{;al profes'^ion. Accord- 
ingly in 1629 Hale entered tlie Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and resuniirif’' his liahits of perseverinR study 
was in due course called to the har ( 1637 ). He soon 
accpiired a eonsiderahle iiracliec. In the tjuarrel 
hetu ecu hing' and i)ai'liaineut Hale refraine<l from 
identifying himself uith either side. 'When, how- 
ever, parliament got the ujiper hand, he signed the 
Solemn League ami Covenant, sat in the Assembly 
of Divines at \\'estniinster, tried to bring about a 
settlement between the hing and parliament, and 
nltiniately, taldng his engagcjuent to the Common- 
wealth, was made a judge under Cromwell in KioS. 
He acted as a judge of the Common I’leas 

till Cromwell's death, hut refused- to have his eoin- 
missiou renewed by tlicliard Cromwell. After tbe 
Ke.storation lie was made Chief-barou of tbe Court 
of Exchequer, and eleven years later was trans- 
ferred to the Cldef-justieesbip of the Court of 
King’s Dench. As a judge he was aeute, learned, 
and sensible, and set ids face against bribery, one 
of the vices of the ago. He was a pious man and a 
friend of Kiehard Ihi.vter, 1ml, like llaxter, was mil 
aide to rise superior to the belief in witehcrafL. He 
wrote immenius works, as Ili.s/oi-j/ of the iVm.v of 
the C'roini (1739), lILstuvj/ of the C'uiiiiiioii Lini' of 
Enffhaul (1713), and various Uurul ttlid lietif/ioioi 
JEorl's l&\. by Thirlwall, 1805); and lie liof[iieathe(l 
several valmihlc legal MSH. to Lincoln’s Inn. lie 
resigned his ollioe from ill-haalth in Eehruary 1676, 
and died on Christmas-day of that year. Heo Lives 
by Burnet (1082), 'Williams (1835), Unscoo (1838), 
and Campholl ( 1849). 

IIlllCi Natii.VN, an Anici'iean soldier, who was 
Imrn at Coventry, Conneetiont, (ith June 1755, rose 
to the rank of captain in the Continental army, 
and, having volunteered to penetrate the British 
lines and ]iroonre intelligence for 'Washingtou, was 
detected, and executed as a spy in Now Voi’k city, 
22d Sopteiuher 1770. See Lossiiig, The Two Ejiies, 
Katliiiii Iliilc and John Aiidi'f (New York, 1886). 
— His graiid-noiihew, Edwaiid fiVKUETT lI.vi.K, 
wa.s horn in Boston, Dlassaehu.setts, 3d April 1.822, 
graduated at Harvard in 1839, and was ailadttod 
to the Congregational ministry in 1842. In IS.OO 
lie was palled to the .South Congregational ( Uni- 
tarian) Clmrch in Boston, and in 1879 he received 
his doctorate from Harvard. Ills inllueuce in 
))hilantliropic movements has been wide.spvead. 
His liook 'J'i'ii Timm One is 'Ten (Boston, 1870) 
originated in America a numerous series of ‘ Leml 
a Hand ’ clnhs, soniotimes under other names, and 
with (iH’slioots in Kuroiio, Asia, Africa, and the 
Pacilio Lslands ; a recent development in the United 
.States is the society of ‘The King’s Uanghters.’ 
The motto of these eluh.s is ‘ Look up and not 
down ; look forward and not back ; look out and 
not in; and lend a hand.’ Dr Halo has edited 
several religious and other journals, as well as 
Ling.ard's Histori/ of Eni/laiid, and original docu- 
ments (from the British state papers and tbe British 
Museum) bearing on tbe founding of Virginia. 
Ills published books, mostly stories, number nearly 
iifty. 

Hale, .SAllAll JoSEl’llA, author of Munfs Lumb, 
was born .at Newport, New Hamp, shire,' Ooloher 
24, 1788. On the death of her hush.and, David 
Hale, in 1822, .she devoted herself to authorship, and 
hecaiue in 1828 editor of the Ladies’ Miij/dAiie, 
which she continued to conduct after it I'lad, in 
1837, heooino united with Godey’s Lady’s Book ; 
nor did she retire from lier editorial rvork until 
1877. She was instrumental in iiroouriug the 
employment of lady medical missionaries, in com- 
pleting the Bunker Hill monument, and in securing 
that 'Thanksgiving Day should be simultaneously 


observed in all the states, yhe publislied nearlv 
twenty works, including poems, cookerv bonks 
hooks of poetical extracts, and novels. Her most 
important work is Woman’s llceord : or Sketches of 
Distiiif/iiishcd iromcji (3d ed. 1809). .She died 30th 
April 1879.— Her ,sou, Hodatio, horn 3d jM.ay 1817 
in 1837 graduiited at Ilarv.ard, and was appointed 
ethnologist to the United .States Pacific exploring 
expedition. Pie prepareil the valuable ex])edition 
report on Kthnoijr(( 2 ihy and L/zf/o/of/y ( 1846), .and 
has published immerous memoirs .and work’s on 
kindi-ed sulzjecls, including Indian Mic/rutions as 
ci’ideiwcd by Lanf/iiiigc (1883), The Iroquois Book 
of Iliirs (1883), a llcpurt on the Blaekfoot Tribes, 
presented to the British A.ssoeiation in 1885, and Ids 
mlroduclnry aihh'css, deli\'oi-ed as president of tlie 
Anthroiiological Section of the American A,ssocia- 
tion in 1886, on 'The Origin of languages and the 
Antieqiiitii of Speaking Man. 

lliileb. Hce Aleppo. 

lliilcm, Alexanoeu of. See Alexander of 
nALE.4. 

llalc.S, John, the ‘ Kver-memorahle,’ was horn 
at Bath in 1584, and was educated in ‘grammar 
Icanimg’ in ins native city. At thirteen he 
eiiLerod Corpus Christi College, Oxford, took his 
degree in July 1603, .and olitaiued a fellow.ship 
at Merton College in 160,5 as ‘a person of le.arn- 
ing above his age and staudiug.’ AYood tells us 
of his extraordinary subtlety in iildlosophical dis- 
nutation, of his eloquence, ami of his uirasnal 
knowledge of the (ireek tongue, which contrili- 
uled greatly to Sir Ileury Savilo’s edition of St 
ChVjVSOstom, and procured for Idmsolf in 1612 the 
chair of Greek in his university. Next year 
he delivoi-ed the funeral oration of Sir 'Tlio'm.as 
Bodloy, and was admitted a Eellow of Eton. In 
1618 he went to the Plague as chaplain to the 
aml)a.ssndor, .Sir Dinlley Carleton, for whom he 
made a rejiort of the proceedings at the famous 
.synod of Dort, in a very interesting serie.s of 
letters. Here the passion and contentions zeal of 
extreme orthodoxy seem to ha\’e eoni’ineed him 
that noitl\or side possessed the monopoly of truth, 
and indeed that it is a ho))e]oss attenqit to express 
spiritual trutli within (irocise dogmatio deiinitions. 
According to his li-icnd Eariiuhm, ‘there he hid 
John Galvin good-niglit, as lie often told.’ Early 
in 1619 he returned to Eton to dei’ote himself to 
cmitinumis study, varied only by a journey to 
London once a year. Yet bo was no inelanelioly 
recluse, but delighted in the conversation of suck 
friends as Ubilliugworth, Lord b’alklaud, Savile, 
and Sir Henry Y’otton, as well as Ben Joiison, 
Suckling, and other London wit.s. His too liberal 
'J'raet roncerninq Schism and Schismatics brought 
him under the ilispleasure of Laud, 'wdio was, lioiv- 
ever, satislied after a jiersonal conference and an 
ajiologetic letter, and apjiointcd him to a ciinonry 
at 'Wiiidsor, the only preferment Hales could ever 
1)0 inducc.ll to accept. No doubt he allowed him- 
self to ho persuaded, hccauso he loved peace better 
than argument; and Putor Hcylin’.s account of how 
Hales told him that Laud’s logic had ‘ ferreted him 
from ono hole to another’ need uot he taken too 
literally, being, as Ilallaui says, ludicrous, con- 
sidering tlie relative abilities of the two men. 
The Puritan supremacy deprived him of his ollice, 
and reduced him to great want, which Andrew 
Marvell said well was ‘ not one of the ^ least 
ignomiiiioH of that age.’ He was forced to dispose 
of his line collection of hooks, which must have 
been the keenest trial to liis scholar’s heart. He 
died at Eton, 19th May 1656. 

Plales i,s a rare example of a profound student 
without pedantry, a ripe theologian with an alto- 
gether untheological clearness of mind and direct- 
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ness of phrase. His conviction tliat dogmatic 
differences do not really affect religion, and hi.s 
zeal for fi'peilom of spirit rather than rigidity of 
form, belong not to his own time, hnt -were 
f/iuilities wdl becoming the dear friend of Falk- 
land and Chillingworth. The genial sweetness of 
his temper and the Imnihle mode.sty of his bearing 
fitteil well with a .singularly devout but unob- 
trusive piety, and help to acconnt for the un- 
wonted glow of warmtli in the accounts of him 
by Clarendon, Peauson, Marvel], and Stillinglleet 
alike. Aubrey's fal.se imputation of Socinianism 
has done much wrong to the memory of one of the 
most loyal although enlightened sons of the Church 
of England ; hut we li.ave to thank his ramhliiig 
]iou for a glimpse of the gentle and cheerful little 
scholar not a year before his death, ‘in a kind of 
violet-coloured clotli gown with buttons and loops,’ 
the Imitalion in lii.s hand. His picture is one of 
the finest in the gallery of Clarendon, who.se own 
words best help to explain the large tolerance of 
his temper and his broad conception of Christi- 
anity ; ‘ He li.ul, wliotlier from his natural temper 
and constitution, or from his long retirement from 
all crou'ds, or from his jnofoimd judgment and 
discerning spirit, contiacted some opinions which 
were nob received, nor by liiin published, excejit in 
private diseonises, and then ratlier upon occasion 
of dispute than of po.sitive opinion ; and he would 
often say Ins opimons, ho was sure, did him no 
liann, hlit he was far from liuing confident that 
they miglit not do others harm, who entertained 
the'm, and might entertain other re.snlts from them 
than he did ; and therefore he was very reserved in 
communicating what he thought liimself in those 
lioints in wliicli he differed from what was 
received. 

‘Nothing trimldecl liim more than the brawls 
which were grown from religdon ; and he there- 
fore exceedingly detested the tyranny of the 
Churoli of Home, more for their imposing un- 
charitably upon the consciences of other men tlian 
for the errors in their own ()piiiion.s ; and would 
often say that he would renounce the religion of 
tlie Cluivch of England to-morrow if it obliged 
him to believe that an}' other Cliristians .should he 
damned; and that nobody n ould conclude another 
man to be damned M'lio did not wish him .so.’ 

His friend Anthony Farindon (1698-1058) undertook 
to collect his writing.s, and write a memoir, but died 
before his task was completed. In a letter to his pub- 
lisher he says, ‘ I am like Mr Hales in this, wliioli was 
one of his defects, not to pen aiiytliing till I must needs.’ 
And indeed all Hales’s writings, valuable as they are, 
are occasional and uiusystematio in form. The Golden 
Jlcmains of the Ever-nemorahle Mr John H(des of Eton 
College were at length published m 10.69 under the care 
of Pearson, who prelixed not a Life but an Epistle to the 
Header, containing a most eulogistic obaracter of bis 
author. Tins edition was reprinted in 1073 and 1088, 
and in 1077 a new volume gave several additional tracts. 
The best edition is tliat issued in three small volumes 
by the Foulis Press at Glasgow in 1705, edited by Sir 
David Dalrymple, afterwards a Scottish judge with the 
title of Lord Hailes. See chap. 4, vol. i., of Tullocli’s 
Eational T/u'olO'iti hi England in the 17th Geniiirjl 
(1872). 

Hales, Stephen, natural ])hiloBopher, was bora 
.at Beeke.shc)urii, Kent, 7th September 1677. He 
entered Bene’t (now Corpii.s ChriKti) College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1090, was elected Fellow in 1702, and 
having taken holy orders was jiresented about 1710 
to the perpetual curacy of Teddington, in Middle- 
sex, w'here he died. 4th January 1761. His iirat 
important pnlilication was VegetaUo Staticks, or 
Experiments on the Sap of Vegetables (1727), which 
m.ay be regarded as the starting-point of our tine 
knowledge of vegetable physiology. In Hienui- 
staticks ( 173, S), a second part of this work treating 
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of the circulation of the blood, Hales gives leaiilts 
obtained by experimental methods of investigation 
like those now in use in studying pliysiologj'. l!e- 
•sides other independent work.s, including The Means 
of Dissolving the Stone in the Bluddcr, lie con- 
tributed iiumeroiis memoii'.s to the Philosophical 
Transactions on Ventilation, on Electricity, on 
the Analysis of Aii , &c. His veiitilating-niachines 
were introduced into the London prisons. His 
iiiiproveiiients in the mode of collecting gases 
did mncli to facilitate the subsequent labours of 
Hlack, Prie.stley, and Lavoisier. He also invented 
machines for distilling sea-water, preserving meat, 
&c. 

Halesowen, a market-town of Mhivce.sterbhire, 
oil the river Stour, 7| niile.s '\YSW. of Birminghain, 
Its people are nail-makevs and mamifaeturei's of 
small ironw'are.s. One mile to the south-east lie 
the ruins of the Premonstrateiisiaii .abbey founded 
by King John. Sheiistoiie (1714-6.3), a native of 
tlie place, carried on Ids l.'indscape-gardeniiig .at 
the Le.asowes, a mile di.stant from Halesowen. 
Hi.s tomb is in the church. Pop. 3338. 

IIal«5vy, Jacques Francois Feomental Elie, 
composer, was horn of Jewish family at Paris, 27th 
May 1799. He studied at the Consen'.atoire there 
under Berton and Chemhini, aftei wards at Home, 
devoting himself e.speoially to the old clinrch music 
of Italy, and on his retiiin strove in vain to put on 
the boards his operas. La Bohfmicnnc and Pyg- 
mat ion. His next opera,®, V Artisan (1827) and'Xe 
Itoi ct te Bdtelicr (1828), were failures, but Clari 
(1828), in wliicli Malibran took tlie cliief rflle, and 
tlie comic opera, Lc Dilettante d’Avignon (1820), 
were successes, and ere long Halevy found himself 
the composer of tlie day, and Ids masterpiece. La 
Jnivc (1835), c.wried Ids name over Europe. His 
next iiest work is tlie comic opera, L’fCclair (1835). 
Later works represented witli greater or less success 
arc Ouido ct GinCvra, Lcs Treize, Le Drupier, Le 
Guitarrfro, La Heine dc Chjprc, Lcs Monsquetaircs 
(lc la Heine, Le Val d'Antiorre, La TempSte, and 
Dame dc Pienic, the last two with the libretto by 
Hcrihe. Haldvy died at Nice, 17th March 186‘i 
Among Ids pupil.® w'ere Gounod, Victor Mass6, 
Bazin, and George Bizet, who married his daughter. 
He woi bldly carried on the succession or tlie 
great school of French opera, niidrvay between 
Cherubini and Meyerbeer — sharing the perfect 
mastery of re.somce of the former and the tendency 
of the latter to siihordinate everything to effect, 
and instinctively .avoiding the commoniilace or 
vulgar. Admitted to the Academy of Fine Arts 
ill 1846, he became perpetual secietary in 1864. 
His elogcs wore collected a.s Souvenirs et Portraits 
(1861 )j and Derniors Souvenirs ct Portraits (1863). 
His Life was written by his brother Ldon (2d etl. 
1863) and by Pougin (1806). 

LSon Halevy, brother of the foregoing, was 
born at Paris, 14th January 1802, studied law, 
filled a chair in the Polytechnic School, and 
.afterwards, from 1837 to 1853, a post in the 
Ministiy of Instruction, which he re.signed to 
give himself entirely to literature. He died at St 
(lermain-en-Laye, 3d September 1883. He wrote 
the introduction to Saint Simon’s Opinions liiU- 
raircs, philosophiqucs, ct inehisiricllcs (1825), and 
afterwards, on liis own acconnt, historic.®, ijoetry. 
f.able®, novels, dramatic poems, and translations of 
Macbeth, Clavigo, &o. Hi.s best books are Hisunii 
dc I'Histoirc des J uifs { 1827-28), PoisiesEmoplcnnes 
(1837), and La Grice Tragimie (1845-61). 

LudoviC Halevy, son of Ldon, was horn at Paios, 
1st January 18.34, and in 1861 became secretary to 
the Corps LdgLslatif. He first made himself 
known as the writer of tlie librettos to Offenhacli’s 
burlesques (partly in collaboration with Meilliac): 
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Orphic, aux Enfcrs (1861), La hcUe Ilcline (1865), 
La Vie Parisieiinc (1866), La Grande-duchesse de 
GeroUtcin (1867), Lcs Brigands (1870). He wrote 
Ijeaiiles a largo number of \'au(levilles and comedies, 
among them Zft PCrirhola (1868), Froufrou (1869), 
Trkochc et Cucolct (1872), Lc Idari dc lit Debutante 
{ 1878), and La prtdc Mdrc (1880). His Madame et 
Monsieur Cardinal (1873) and Les petits Cardinal 
(1880) are delightfully hninniona sketches of 
Parisian theatrical life; Ids L'liivusion (1872) was 
a eolleetion of ijorsonal recollections of the war. 
In 1882 he startled the world with his charming 
idyllic story L'Abhi Constantin, which lias been 
well followed, hut not in the same vein, by Criqueiie 
(1883) and Deux ]]rttriagcs (1883). Ilalevy was 
admitted to the .Vcadeiny in 1886. 

Ilal«VV» Jo.suril, an eminent h’lenoh orientalist 
and travellor, was horn loth Hecember 1827, at 
Adrianoiile. In 1808 he travelled in northern 
Aby.s.sinia ; ne.';t he traversed (1869-70) Yemen in 
fjnest of Saba'au iiiscriiitions for the h’rcneli Acad- 
emy — one of the most fi nil ful journeys ever made 
by an arehieologist. No Enropean face had been 
seen in the ,lowf since the .soldiers of .Elins 
(lallus had visited it in the year 24 A.l»., and 
Halevw travelled as far north ns Jiled Nedjran 
( lS“lSh lat. ), and was able to collect ns many as 860 
in.scriiitions. His chief hooks are Mission archdo- 
logiquo dans la Kewen ( 1872), Essai sur la Langue 
jiqaon, la Dialert dcs Fatuehus (1873), Voyage an 
Nrdjriht, (1873), I'ltudos JJerbirrs {1S7S), Mtlangcs 
d'/i!jiigriiphie et d' ArehMogie Bimitiques (1874), 
Jiliules Babceimes (1875), liindcs sur la Syllnbcdre 
Cuniiforme ( 1876 ), liecherches critiques sur I'Origine 
de la Civilisation Bahylonienne (1877), Essai' sur 
les Inscriptions du Safa (1882), and MHunejcs de 
Critique et d’llistoire rclaiifs aux Pcunles SHiiiiliqucs 
(1888). 

Ilfllf-lllood) related tlii-ough one parent only. i 
When two persons have the same father, hut not 
the same mother, they are called brothers or sisters 
flousangninean ; when they have the same mother 
only, they are called hr(jthers and sisters uterine. 
See Stific'E.ssioN. 

Ilall'-pjiy is an allowance gi\'en in the llritish 
army and navy to commissioned olliccrs who are 
not actively employed, and corresponds to the 
Erenoli demi-solde. 

In the navy, odicors are appointed to a ship to 
servo for tlie period <liiring whieli sho is in com- 
mission. At the end of that period, or if promoted 
or otliorwise removed from her, they are placed on 
half-pay until again called upon to serve. As the 
niiinhev of naval odioers always exceeds that of the 
appointments open to them, tliere are at all times 
many on the non-ed'ecti^’e list receiving about 60 
per cent, of tlie pay of tlieir rank. 

In the army, pexmanont half-pay, lirst granted 
in 1698, was abolished in 1884, retired pay being 
.substituted for it. Under the provisions of the 
royal warrant of 1887, lieutenant-colonels who 
have held command for four years are placed 
an temporary half-pay (11s. a day) until promoted. 
Majors of soyen years’ regimental, or Uve years’ 
stall service in tliat rank may claim promotion to 
lialf-pay liGUtcnant-colonelcie.s, and these or any 
odieois of lower rank may lie placed on the half- 
pay of their rank wliile incapacitated through ill- 
health, or as a punishment for iuolliciency. Half- 
pay odioers are eligible for any employment suited 
to their I'ank, hut are not borne on tlie strongUi 
of any regiment. 

Seconded odioers arc those who are extra-regi- 
mentally employed, but whose names remain on 
the rolls of their regiments, additional officers 
being appointed in their places. On the termina- 
tion of such omployinont they are ab.sorhed into 


tlie regiment a.s soon as vacancies occur in their 
pioper rank. 

Officers on retired pay are liable to he called 
upon to serve in case of national peril or great 
emergency. ° 

llaliluirtoii, Tiroii.vs Cii.imiler, colonial 
jiulgo and antlioi', was horn at Viinlsnr, Nova 
Scotia, in 1796, was called to the bar in 1820 and 
became a member of the House of As.senihly.' Ho 
was raised to the lionch as cliief- justice of the 
common pleas in 1829, and in 1840 liecamo jnd'ie 
of the supreme court. In 1842 lie retired from the 
bench, and took up his residence in England. In 
1858 he received the degree of D.C.U. fioiii tlie 
university of Oxford, and in 18,59 entered parlia- 
ment as Conservative niomlier for Launceston. 
He is liest known as tlie antlior of Sam Slick the 
name of a Yankee clockniaker and pedlar, a’sort 
of j\morican Sam Weller, whose quaint drollerv 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of human nature' 
and aptitude in tlie use of what lie calls ‘.soft 
sawder’ Irn'm given liiin n fair chance of im- 
mortality. 'I'lie seiies of newspaper skelclies in 
whicli tills eliavaeter had first been introduced 
was pnlilished in 1837 as 'J'he Cloehualcr, or 
Sayiuys and Doings of Samuel Si irk of Shclmlle ; 
two later series followed in 1838 ami 1840, ami 
The Atlarhi, or Sain Slirk in England, in 1843. 
Halihurton’s other works include -i Historical and 
Statistical Aeronnt of Nora Scotia; Bubbles of 
Canada; The Old ,Tudge, or Life in a Colony; 
Letlcr-bag of the Great Western; Yankee Stories, 
and Traits of Amcriean llumovr; Nature and 
Human Nature ; Fide and Misrule of the English 
ill America : and Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
Ho died at Islewortli, 27th August 1865. 

Halibut, or IIoIjIUUT [llippoglossus vulgaris), 
the largest of all the llat-lish (I’lenroneotuhe), in 
' form more elongated than tlie lloundor or the tiiv- 
I hot, the eyo.s on the right side, the up)ior surface 
siiiootli, and covered will) sitial) .soft oval scale, s, 



Halibut (llippoglossus Bulgaria). 


Ihe colour brownish, marbled all over with darker 
niavkings, tlie under surface smootli and wliito, Tlie 
hiilihut, tliough esteemed for the talile, is not to he 
compared in quality with the turbot ; its flesli, tliough 
white and firm, i.s dry and of little llai’our. It is 
found from the coasts of Spitr.licrgon to Iceland, 
ofl' Newfound land, &c., and from h'inhuid and 
Scandinavia to the Hrilish and French coasts, hut 
is rare in tlie Channel. It is aliniulant off the 
Orknej'R, especially in eddie.s where tides meet. 
It is also found on the coasts of Now England, 
New York, California, and Kamchatka. It 
is a lish of great value to tlie (ireenlanders, 
who preserve it for winter use by cutting it into 
long strips and drying it in tlie air. Oil is obtained 
fitmi it in consideralilo (luaiitity, cliielly from the 
hones, It attains a great size; spocinieiis have 
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lieon caught in Kninpe M-eighiiig at iea.st 500 IK, 
,uul one caught in Iceland nas little shovt of 20 
feet long. 

Halicarnassus (originally called Zcjihijria), 
a Greek city of Ciiria in Aria iliiior, situated on 
the Ceramic Gulf. It Avas founded by Dorian 
colonists from Tru'zeu, and defended by several 
citadels, one of ■which, Sahnacis, was deemed 
impregnable. Early in its histoiy it hueanie one 
Ilf the cities of the so-called Dorian He-vapolis, fiom 
which confederacy, however, it 'was eventinally 
e.xchuled. When the Persian power .spiead west- 
ward, Halicarnassus readily sulmiitted to the 
dominion of the conqueror.s. During this period, 
however, about 500 n.c., a domestic tyrant, J^.vg- 
ilauiis, rose to siipieine ])ower as a vas-al of Persia ; 
and his descendants, without forfeiting the Greek 
character, or ceasing to cultivate the (ireek litera- 
ture and art.s, gi-adually e.vteniled their .sway over 
all Caria. Amongnt them was llau.soliis, \vho.se 
v'ife and sister Artemisia, to eommemoiate him 
after his death (S.iM), e.rected the magnilicent 
.Mamsoleum (ipv. ) which was accounted one of the 
seven wonder.s of the woild. It was under this 
king that the city attained its highest degi-ee of 
.splendortr ainl prosperity. About twenty years 
later Alexander the (-Ireat destroyed the city by 
lire ! hut the inhahitauts took refuge in the eiladei, 
which successfully resisted his arms. Tlie city w.a.s 
afterwards rebuilt, hut it nevui K‘co\'ercd its ancient 
importance or prospoiity. In the day.sof the Komau 
empire it had .sunk into comparative insignificance. 
H alicarnas.sus was the hiithiilace of the Greek 
historians Herodotus and Diony.sius. The site of 
the city is oecupieil by the luddern Hudnin. An 
account of the excavations oouduoted there 'will he 
found in Newton’s Dincoi'cvies at Halinirmsius 
(1SG2-03). 

Ilalicore. Bee DunoNct. 

nalicz, a town of Au.stria, in the crownland of 
Galicia, is situated on the Dniester, G9 miles BSE. 
of Lemberg by rail. On a hill in 'the vicinity are 
the ruins of the once strongly fortilied castle of 
Halicz, built in the 12t\i century, and the residence 
of the rulers of udiat was formerly the grand prin- 
cipality and kingdom of Halicz. From this word 
the name Galicia (q. v. ) is derived. Pop. 34G-I. 

Halidoil Hill, an eminence in Northiimher- 
land, 2 miles NW. of Berwick, overlooking the 
Tweed, was the scene of a bloody coullict between 
the English and Scots, IGtli July 1333, in which the 
latter were defeated, upwards of 10,000 of them 
(according to some authorities, 14,000) being left 
on the field. 

Ilalifil.Y, a thriving market-town, municipal, 
parliamentary, and county borough, in the IVe,st 
Tiding of Yorkshire, is situated on the river Hobble, 
a feeder of the Calder, on the slope of an eminence, 
and is almost wholly snrvonnded by hills. It is 43 
miles SW. of York, and 194 miles NNW. of 
Loudon. Dr Whitaker derh'es its name from the 
four -ways travelled by pilgrims converginn; towards 
the parish ohurch, called Holy AVays ; yfea' (as in 
Cavfux) being Nonnan-Erencli for ‘forks’ or ways. 
A more popular derivation is that it means ‘Holy 
Face,’ from a representation of the head or face of 
John the Baptist having been at a remote period 
kept in a clia])el where now stands the parish church 
of St John the Baptist. Its situation i.s pleasing, 
and its general appearance handsome; while its 
ample supply of water-power and of coal, its facili- 
ties for tran.sport both by ■svator and by leading 
lines of railway, and it.s position in proximity to 
many of tlie great towns of the north of England, 
contribute materially to its maiiufaotnring and 
commercial importance. Some Flemish artisans 
had settled here in the reign of Henry VH. The 


eccle.siastical aiehitecture of Halifax .strikes every 
visitor. The parish clmreli of St John, lestorcd in 
1879, is a line .‘ijierinien of Pmpendicular Gothic; 
‘ All Souls,' Imilt at the expense of Edward 
Akroyd from designs by Sir G. G. Scott, i.s one 
of the best and most ehihoiate of all the chin clie.s 
of which he Is the architect. The ‘Stpiniu Ghureli,’ 
helmigiiig to the Congiegatiorial body, was erected 
in 1355, anil theie ate in all about forty Nuii- 
coiifoi mist churches. The toMii-hall, o]/ened hj’ 
the I’riiicc of AA^ales in is a very oinato 

Heiuiissaiiee edifice, from designs by Sir Charles 
Bany; the new post-olfice was opened in 1887. 
Another ini])ortant hiiilding is the Piece Hall, 
elected in 1779 for the veceptimi and sale of 
manufactured goods ; it was ptc.sented to the cor- 
poration by Sir S. Ibhet.soii in 1868, and is now used 
as a Market Hall. Among tbe nurnerniis public 
and private odiicatioiial instlliiticms of Halifax aie 
the Heath graiiimar-.scliool, founded in 1535, and 
tbe Blue-coat School. Tbe .scliool-bnaid has the 
control of fully two-tbirds of the school-cbiklten. 
Tbe Ciossloy and Porter Oi'idiaii Home and Sclioid 
was built by the Crossley brotlieis at a great cost, 
and has an eiidowiiicnt of £135, S9t. In 1887 hlr 
J. Pm ter of Jlancbester (formerly of Halifax) 
augmented tbe endowment fund by a gift of 
£.50,000. Halifax has four parks — Savile, Sbrogg’--, 
Akroyd, with free libraiy, miiseiiiii, and art- 
gallery, and tbe People'.s Park. The last, the gift 
of tbe late Sir F. Crossley (ipv.), is tastefiills'’ laid 
out from desigiiR by Sir Joseph Paxton, and cost 
about £40,000. Tliore are t\\ o theatres (one dating 
from 1888). Tbe Public Libraries Act lias been 
adojited ; tlieic are also a Mecluinics’ Institute and 
tbe Dean Clough Institute erected by the Cros.sleys 
for their work-people. There is a strong co-opoia- 
tive society (Halifax Industrial ), with central stores 
erected in 1861 at a co.st of £17,400, anil twenty- 
eight branch stores. 

The worsted and carpet trades are the staple 
iudu.stries. C’ro.s.sloy’.s eaipet-works, the largest 
in the world, employ moio than 5000 hands. 
The manufactured goods, other than carpets, 
are chielly worsted coalings, fancy dress goods, 
damasks, 'and merinos. Cotton fabiie.s and wool- 
cards are nianufactiired, while dyeing and liOftiery 
trades aie on an extensive scale. There is also 
some trade in corn ; iron, chemicals, hoots, and 
niill-inacbineiy are manufactured, aud freestone 
is quarried. The water-works, which are very 
complete, have cost the corporation about £675,000. 
Pop. (1851) 33,582; (1871) 65,510; (1881) 73,633; 
(1889) 8‘2,000. The horoiigh since 1832 has re- 
turned two niemhers to parliament. 

A .strange old local law, relinquished in 1650, 
known as the Halifax Gibbet Law, was enacted 
here at an early period of the woollen manufacture, 
for the protection of the maniifactiireis against the 
thievish propensities of persons xvho stole the cloth 
when stretched all night on racks or wooden frames, 
called tenters, to dry. The Gibbet Law provided 
that all person, s 5vithin a certain eireiiit, who had 
stolen jiroperty of or above the value of 134d., xvere 
to he tried by the frith-hiirgheis within the lihei'ri' ; 
and, if found guilty, they were handed over to tlie 
magistrates for punishment, and were executed 
on the first market-day following by means of an 
instrument similar to the guillotine. See AYatson’s 
History of Halifax [177S ; ed. by Leyland, 1869). 

Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia and the 
principal Atlantic seaport of Canada, is situated on 
the eastem or Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, in 
44'’ 39' N. lat. and 63° 37' AAl long. It is the 
nearest to Great Britain of any city on the 
American continent, being but 2178 miles from 
Cape Clear-. Previous to tbe founding of the city, 
the magnificent sheet of water that conblitutes its 
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liavbour was called by llio Indians Ohehncto, sigiii- 
fying the greatest of havens — a name not in- 
appropriate for rrdiat is one of the finest harbours in 
the world. It is easily aoce.ssible at all seasons of 
tlie year, at all times of the tide, by ships of any 
tonnage ; and L capable of affording safe anchorage 
to the whole British navy. The fact that it was 
selected as the American rendezvous of the ill- 
.starred expedition of D’Anville against the British 
colonies in Anieiioa in 17IG led to a. demand on the 
jrart of those colonies that a place of .sncli strategic 
importance should no longer be unoccupied by 
imperial troop.s. Their demand was ably supported 
by Lord Halifa.x, and accordingly an expedition 
was fitted out iii 1749, under command of the 
lion. Edward Coriinallis, which founded the city 
and gave to it the name of its English patron. It 
at once became the capital of the jiroviiice, and the 
H'iiicipal naval and militaiy .station of Greot 
Iritaiii in America, and has remained so ever since. 
It is garrisoned by imperial troo]is, and is strongly 
fortified — its snpiiosecl impregnability securing for 
it the appollatioii of ‘the Cronstadt of Amoiica.’ 
The dockyard, covering 14 acres, is one of the 
finest in the British colonics. Down to the close ot 
the Napoleonic wars Halifax was little more than 
a military and naval rntn'imt ; Imt of late years it 
lias assumed more and more the character of a 
commercial city. H is Imilt on the M'o.sLerii .side of 
the harbour, and oxlcnd.s along it about two miles 
and a half. The streets are well laid out, and are 
liglited by electricity. The commercial portion of 
the city is built principally of freestone. Its water- 
snpply'ib oxcollent, and statistics show it to ho one 
of the healthiest cities in America. It is tlie 
rosidenoo of the Uoinan Catholie archbisliop of 
Halifax (who.so arcliiepiscopal see inolnclos Nova 
Scotia, New BrnnswioK, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland) and of the Oliuroh of Englainl 
bishop of Nova Scotia. It is also the seat of 
Ilallionaio University and of a largo number of 
other educational institutions, inoliuliug a school 
for the iilind, and one for the deaf and dnml). In 
coniinon with the rest of the province, its public 
schools are free, and attendance at them between 
certain ages is coni|mlhory. It is the eastern nr 
Atlanlie terniiiinb ot the intorooloiiial Hailway of 
Canada and of the Catnnlian Pacific Railway, ami 
lias lines of .steamers coiiiiccling it with London, 
Liverpool, New York, Boston, Beriiiuda, the West 
Iiidie.s, St Pierre, and lioth the oast and west 
coa.sts of Newfoundland. It has also the largest 
graving-dock (1580 by U)‘2 feet) in America, con- 
structed in 18S0-89, at a cost of $1 ,000,000, and 
capable of receiving the l.argest ship afloat. The 
jiroximity of Halifax to tlio coalfields of Pictou 
and Cape Breton and its extensive wharf acconi- 
inodatiou make it a favonrito coaling station for 
steamers iia\’igating the North Atlantic. Its popula- 
tion in 1881 was 80,100; its estimated iiopniation 
in 1889 was 41,000. Dartmouth, on the op]H),site 
.shore of the harhonr — practically a siilmrl) of 
Halifax — has a popnlation of 5000. For the year 
ending 30th June 1889 the foreign trade of the 
port amounted to Ijil 1,710,407. During the same 
peiiod the total tonnage of vessels entering the 
liarhonr was 902,021. 

Halifax, CitAEini.s Montaciue, Hart, of, poet 
and statesman, who owed his introduction to 
]iolitical power to his facile skill in verse-juaking, 
v\’as the nephew of the famous Parliamentary 
general, the Earl of Manchester, and was horn 
at Horton, in Northamptonshire, lOtli April 1661. 
He was educated at 'Westminster School and 
Trinity. College, Cambridge, where he formed a 
life-long friendship with Newton. His most not- 
able poetical achievement was a parody on Dry- 
den’, s Hind ami Fanther, entitled The '2’ou'n and 


Country Mouse ( 1687), of which he was joint autlior 
with Matthew Prior ; but his poetry would Imrdlv 
have made lu& name remembered iii the ]9tb cen- 
tury. In the folloNring year, through the influence 
of the Earl of Dorset, he became member for Malden 
in the Convention Parliament, and soon developed 
a decided talent for financial Lnsine.ss. lietniniii'i- 
his seat in William Ill.’h first parliament, he was 
appointed in 1691 a Commissioner of the TreaMirv 
On the 15th December of the following year he 
proiioaod, in the House of Common.s, to'iaise a 
million sterling by way of loan. William required 
money for hi.s wais ; the moneyed classes weie tired 
of huhhio companies, and knew not where to invest 
safely ; and tlio landon’iiers were weary of heavy 
taxation ; so the National Debt was estahlished. 
In the spring of 1694 money was agnin wanted, and 
Montague supplied it by originating a national 
hank, a scheme for which had been laid before 
government by William Patei’scii, tlmee yeais 
l)efore. The capital was io be £1,200,000, anil tlie 
shareholders were to he called tlie Governor and 
Com]iany of the Bank of England. A.s a rpwaul 
for this service Montague was appointed Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1694. His next work was the 
rccoinagc in 1095, wliich he carried out succe.ss- 
fnlly, appointing Newton warden of the Mint, and 
raising a tax on window.s to nay the exiien.se, instead 
of the ohiioxions iinpost called hcarth-iiioney. At 
this crisis too ho first introduced exchequer bills. 
On Godoliiliiii’s losignatioii in 1097 ho becaiiie 
premier, but his arrogance and vanity soon made 
him nnpo)nilar, and on the accession' to power of 
the Tories in 1699 lie was obliged to accept the 
aiiditor.shi]) of the exclicqncr, and withdraw from 
the Commons as Baron Halifax. He was impeaclied 
before the House of Lords for hreaeli of trust in 
1701, and again in 1703, hut the i)rooeeding.s fell to 
the ground. During the whole of Anne’s reign 
Halifax remained out of oilleo, hut was active 
in promoting the union with .Scotland, and the 
Ilaiioveiiau sucoo.sHion. On the queen’s death lie 
was apjiointed a memlier of the council of regency, 
and on George I.’s arrival heoaine an earl and 
primo-miiiister. His rule lasted only nine months, 
being terminated by death on 19th May 1716. 

llalil'iix, Geoikie .Savile, MAiuiUis of, states- 
man, was horn ahoiiL 1030. I'kir the share ho took 
in bringing about the Hestoration he wa.s created a 
viscoinil in 1668. In 1675 he opjiosed Danhy’.s 
Test Bill, and in 1679 by a display of extra- 
ordinary oratory procured the rejection of the 
Exclusion Bill. Three year.s later he was created 
a maniiiis, and made Lord Privy Seal. On the 
accession of James 11. he became' pre.sident of the 
council, hut was dismissed in 1085 for his opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the Test Act and the II(d)ea.s 
Corpus Act. He was one of the three commis- 
sioners appointed by James II. to treat with 
William of Orange after he landed in England. 
After the flight of James, Halifax tendered his 
nllegiancc to Y’illiam III., and under him resumed 
the ollico of Lord Prii'y Seal ; hut, subsequently 
joining the opposition, lie resigned Ids post in 1689. 
'He died 20th April 1695. Hliafte.shnry was the 
sole rival ns an orator of this 

JoUmin of pipi'ciiip wi[ mid iircuiiiiiit IlimigliL, 

Emliied by imUmi mid by learning taught 

To move iiHscmhlicB.— DiiYniiN's AUaloin and AcMIoiiliel. 

As a minister he was a failure, owing to^ his 
frequent ohange.s of side ; yet he was not a fickle 
party-man, hut rather a philo.soidilo statesman, 
who, in order to serve Ids country, was compelled 
by the excesses of parly to adopt this course— .such 
at least is the defence he lays down in his On the 
Charaetev of a 2Tim7n&. His Miseclkmios wore pub- 
lished in 1700. The poet-innsiciau Henry Carey 
(q.v.) is believed to have been Ids natural son. 
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a yenus of ga^teropodoiis molluscs, of 
the family Haliotidm, order Prosobranohiata ; shell 
widely open, ear-hliape<l, jiievced on the onter 
margin by a series of holes which are closed in the 
oouibo of growth after ceasing to be of use in con- 
taining the pallial folds. The shell, on account of 
its lieantifully iride.scent Nacre (ip v.), i.s much used 
for the puiim.se.s of ornament. In some parts of 
Italy it is called Venu.s’s ear ; it is the ‘mother-of- 
pearl ’ of old English uniters, and the ‘ ormer’ (con- 
tracted fi'oin oroLlla da iner) of the French. The 
animal itself, in a living state, e.vhibits great beauty 
of colours. It inhabits the littoral zone, adhering to 
rocks like the liiiiiiet ; one Japanese si)eeie.s, how- 
ever, is found in deep water. Sever, al .species are 
n.sed for food in dillurent parts of the uorld. The 
genus h,as a wide distribution, being found in every 
part of the ocean from the Channel Islands .south- 
wards. Seventy-live recent and four fossil spBeie.s, 
oonimencing in the Miocene period, are known. 

Ilalltlieriniii. See Di goj^h. 

Hall, the laige princijial apartment of the 
castles and mansions of tlie miildle age.s. The 
hall is of very ancient origin. The earliest Sa.von 
buildings we have any record of are the palaces 
of the kings, and these seem to have consisted of 
one large liall, in which the king, his courtiers or 
‘ hearth-men,’ and all his letaiuers dwelt together, 
eating at the same table, and .sitting round the 
same tire ; and one other chamlipr, in which the 
king and his hearth-men slept, while his retainers 
.slept in the hall. In tlie Norman keep the hall 
occupied the whole of the first lloor — the iirivate 
apartment of the lord of the castle being on the 
Hour above. In the l‘2th century lialls of a more 
oommodions kind came to he erected in the court- 
yards of the caathis, ^^■itll the jirivate apartments 
at one cud and tlie kitclien oftioes at the other. 
'The same arrangement prevailed, with slight modi- 
fications, during the 12th and 13th centuries. In 
the 14th and loth centuries, when England was 
more .settled and pro.spenms, and manners more 
refined, numerou.s apartments heoanie necessary. 
The hall, however, .still retained its place as the 
cl lief apartment. In it the king or the lord of 
the manor gave audience, adniinistei'ed justice, 
received and entertained his retainers and guests, 
and perfoi’iiied all the public acts of feudal life. 

At one end of the hall was a raised platform or 
dais, on which the table of the lord of the manor 
was placed, .and where his inoie honoured guests 
sat along with him. This end of the hall was 
usually liglited with large oriel windows, and com- 
municated with a huihling which contained the 
lord’s solar, or bedroom and jiarlnur, on the upper 
Hour, and tlie wine-cellar below. The retainers sat 
at a table which ran along the lower part of the 
hall. This part was not always in the cleanest 
and sweetest condiliuii, and hence it received the 
name of ‘the inai-sli.’ Tlie entrance porch was at 
the lower end of tlie hall, where also a passage was 
cut off by a screen. This pa.s,sage gave access to 
the kitchen, pantry, and buttery, and above the 
passage a gallery for mii.siciaiis w as frequently con- 
structed. Survivals of such medieval diiiing-lialls 
may he found in the Oxford and Canihridgo colleges, 
w'itli their high tables, portraits, stained glas,s, &c., 
a.s also in the halls of the Inns of Court and of some 
of the London guilds. 

The hall partook of the style of architecture 
prevailing at the time when it was built, and being 
a large and important apartment was generally 
ornamental in its oliaraoter. The roofs especially 
were veiy carefully and elegantly constructed, a,s 
many still remaining show. The hall wa-s essenti- 
ally a part of feudal arohiteoture. When that 
system gave way, the large common halls were 


ahaudoneil and i)rivate dining-rooms .substituted. 
Many old ones, however, still leinain ; hut their 
use is changed. The hall of the king'.s palace, now' 
called ‘ Westminster Hall,’ built by Williani Rufus, 
and restored hj’ Richard II., is the finest example 
in England, being 300 feet long and 100 feet broad. 
See also Munkjipal AncHiTncTrJti:. 

Hall, or St'Hty.tniscii-H.tLL, a town of IViir- 
temherg, is heantifully situated in the deep valley 
of the Koelier, 33 miles by rail E. Ijj- S. of Heil- 
hronn. Like other places in whose names the word 
Hall or Salz oceiu.s, Hall lias considerable salt- 
works, the brine being obtained from AVilhelms- 
gliiek, 5 miles distant, and prodnerng annually 
nearly 80,000 cwt. of salt. Tliere are aho cotton- 
spinning and weaving, silk and machine mami- 
factnres, and tanneiies. The Clothic church of fcjt 
Michael {1427-1323) has excellent tvood-carving.s. 
In 1276 Hall was made a free imperial town ; it 
had enjoyed since 1228 the right of minting 
money; here were coined the liist silver helUi- 
(halier) or farthings. In 1802 it was added to 
W’llrtemherg. Pop. 9123. 

Hall, a town of AiLstria, in Tyrol, is situated 
on the Inn, 6 miles by rail E, of Innsbruck. The 
parLsh church contains a monument to Spcck- 
baoher, the Tyrolese patriot of 1809. About 7 
mile.s north of the town is the Salzberg, from the 
mines in which salt hiine is conveyed to the pans 
of Hall in wooden pi])es, Here 130,000 cwt. of 
salt are produced annually. Hall received town 
rights in 1303. It is a liealth-iesmt. Pop. 5456. 

Hall, R-iML, writer of travels and miscellaneous 
works, wa.s horn in Edinburgh, 31st December 
1788. He was the son of Sir dames Hall of Dun- 
glass, baronet (1761-1832), the founder of experi- 
mental geology (see (Ieology)j also distinguished 
as a chemist and as author of a work on Gotliic 
architecture. Basil entered the navy in 1802, 
and became iiost-captain in 1817. Wlien Lanl 
Amlierst w’as sent on a mission to the court of 
Peking in 1816, Hall commanded a .sloon in the 
naval escort, and visited some places along the 
western coast of tlie Corea which were little known 
to Europeans, The chief results of his explorations 
were published in A Voyaijo of Diivorcry to Coreu 
and the Great Loo-Choo Islands (1818), a hook 
■which took the popular fancy. After this he wrote 
Extracts from a Journal iirittcn on the Coast of 
Chili, Peru, and hlexico in ISM-, 13 ; Travels in 
North America in 1817-3S (a work that was vio- 
lently assailed by the American press) ; and, also 
popular, Frar/ments of Voyages and Travels (9 vols. 
1831-40). liainfeld (1836), a senii-i'omance, and 
Palchieork ( 1841 ), a collection of tales and sketclies, 
also came from bis pen. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and a 
member of the Astronomical Society of London, 
and the author of various articles in the scientific 
journals of the day. He ilied insane in Haslar 
Hospital, Gosport, 1 1th September 1844. 

Hall, Chakles Francis, Arctic explorer, born 
in Rochestoi-, New Hainpsliire, in 1821, was suc- 
cessively a blacksmith, pmrnalist, stationer, and 
engraver, and, becoming interested in the fate of 
the Franklin expedition, devoted his leisure to 
gathering information about Arctic America. He 
made two search expeditions, in 1860-62 and 1864- 
69, living alone among the Eskimo, and bringing 
back some relics and the bones of one of Franklin’s 
compiaiiy; and in 1871 be .sailed in command of 
the government .ship Fulans, on an ‘e.xpedition 
to tlie North Pole.*^ He took his vessel for 250 
miles up the channel leading from Smith’s Sound, 
and on 29th August reached 82° 16' N.— -at that 
date the highest northern latitude ever reached ; 
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then turnin'' soutlnvard , ho ■went into -winter- 
quarters at Tliauk fioil Harl)onr, (ireenlanil (81° 
38' N.). IIui'B, on his rotiirn from a sledife expedi- 
tion to the north, lie iras taken suddenly ill, and 
died 8th Novumhor 1871 ; over his grave a grateful 
opita]ih was iilaced by the British polar expedition 
in 187(1. His companions left Thank God Harhonr 
in August 1.S72. In October, through the ice- 
anchor .slipping, nineteen men were left with .store.s 
on a Hoc, and only after .sevoic .sull'uring.s were they 
I’cscuod by a sealer oil’ the Labrador coast in the 
following April. 'I’lic leaking Pultiris was beached 
on Littleton’s Island, and in June 1873 the party 
set out for Upernivik in two hoat.s which they had 
constructed ; they were ultimately nicked up liy a 
Dundee whaler near Cape York. 'The charts puh- 
Hshed by the expedition .are often incorrect and 
misleading, but among the valuable results of 
Hall’s work were the exploration of the tVest 
Greenland cliannul, and the extension of Greenland 
and Grinnell Land a degree and a half north. Hall 
])nblished Ai'ctif Jiescarchru, coid Life iinioiii/ the 
Esquimaux (18(11); and from his papers laigely 
was compiled tlie Namitive <)/’ the Seruiid Arctic 
Expedition ( Washington, 1879 ). 

Hall, CiiE.STiiii More, a gentleman of E.sscx 
who in 1733 autiei])ated Dolhmd in the invention 
of the achromatic 'leloscope (q.v.). 

Hall, Ciiid.sTOrmsR Newman, ( 'ungrogatiimal 
minister, was the sou of John ’i^iuo Hall, author of 
The Sitiitcr’.'i Friend, and wa.s hoin at Manistoue 
on 2'2d May 1816. Ha(’ing graduated at Loudon 
Unis'Bv.sity,' lie prcaoheil in Hull from 1812 to 1851. 
In this latter year ho removed to London as 
minister of Surrey Chapel, Lambeth, which was 
originally foiindod by the Kev. Ifowland Hill. 
This ohapel is now called Chri.sLehuroh. I-lo cjijoys 
■wide repute as an eloquent and i)opulai' preacher, 
and is the author of several works of a devo- 
tional eharaoter, some of which, a.s Gome to Jesus, 
The Gall of the Muster, and 'The Man Christ 
Jesus, have' liatl an enormous sale. Hu lias also 
written Antidote to Fear, Meditations on the Lord's 
•Prayer, Pilgrim Hongs in Cloud and Hunshine, See. 

Hnll, or llnllc, Kd-waud, English lusloriaii, 
was born in Loudon in 1499, of a family settled 
in >Shro]).shire, hut of (jerman descent. Ho was 
eduoatcil at Eton, became scholar of King’s College, 
Cainhridjre, in 1514, and iuiiiov E'cllow in due conv.se, 
next studied at Gray’s [iiii, and hoard some of the 
loctnres of Wolsuy's foundation at (.Ixford. He 
heoame one of the common serjuaiits and nnder- 
sliorifl’ of the city of London, and afturward.s a 
judge in the .sheriH’-oourt, and ilied in 1547, in the 
same year with Heniy Vllf. Next year his history 
was printed from his manuscript hy Itichavd 
Grafton, vindcr the title. The Union of the 'Two 
Noble Families of Lancaster and Yorhe. It was 
composed mostly in his younger yeans, hut was 
duly hrought down to 1.532; the rest, down to 1546, 
was completed hy Grafton. The exceptionally largo 
nuinher of variations in the copies make this thick 
black-letter folio something of a hlhiiograiducal 
ourio.sily. 

Hali’s work is one of the line.st of our early his- 
torie.s, and the stately dignity of its style and 
reality of its iigure.s had a charm for the (frainatic 
sense of iShake.speare. 'To the student of the I’oign 
of Henry VIII. it is especially valuable as the trntli- 
ful and intelligent evidence of an cyc-witno.ss, and if 
his account ol his king is too uniformly eulogistic, 
wo must remember how inestimably valuable to his 
legal mind was the present blessing of a settled 
domestic peace after the bloodshed and distraction 
of the Hoses. Hall loves to describe with detail 
scenes of pomp and pageantry, such as made .splen- 
did the early years of Henry’s reign— a taste that 


hariiionises well wlLli the stately and poiiiuons 
Latinisms of his English. The best edition is tlmt 
hy Sir Henry Ellis (1809). 

Hilll, James, LL.D. , geologist, was born at 
Hingliam, Mas.sachnsetts, 12th Sepleuiber iSll 
and ill 1837 was ajijiointud one of the NewYoik 
.state geologists. Ills linal report on the western 
part ol the .state ii])]}eared in 1843. Of his other 
works the chief is his important nf 

New York (voLs. i.-v. 1847-79); he also co'Xib- 
nted to the geological .sniveys of Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Canada, and ]mblishcd nearly 2,10 sepaiate 
napens. He is a member of nmmu'ons scientific 
bodies in Eniopc as well as in America. 

Hilll, Jo.SEi'ii, liishop and divine, was horn Ist 
July 1574, at A.shhy-dc-la-Zouch, Leice.sterslnre. 
He was edneated at Emmanuel C'dlege, (jaiiu 
bridge, of which he hecame a Eellow in 1595. 
Takitig orders, he hold .successively the livim's 
of Halstead and lYaltham, in E-,sex, and the 
deanery of Worcester, fu 1617 ho accompanied 
James to iSeoLlaml to hedp estaldish Episcopacy 
and in this ajiil the iic.xt year was one of tfie 
English deputies to the .s.vnod nf Dort. He 
was eonsocrated Ilisimp of Exeter in 1627, and in 
1641 was translated to Norwich. The later years 
of his life were saddened hy poi,scouUon, He was 
aceu.sed of I’liritanism, though he walously defended 
Kpisco])aey, and he iiicuru'd the enmity of Arcli- 
hisliop Laud. In 1641, having joined the prelates 
who protested against the validity of all laws passed 
dui'iiig their enforeeil ahsenco from ])arliament, he 
was cmuiniUeil to the'l’owev, ami ihrealeueil with a 
prosecution for high-trcasoii, hut was set at liherty 
at the end of seven months, on lludiug bail for 
t‘5000. iShortlj’ after hi.s return to Norwich his 
revenues wore sotiuestrated and hi.s property jiil- 
liigod. 'rhcreafici' he rented a small faiin at 
Iligham, near Norwich, to which he retired in 1647. 
'riicre he died 8th >SL'ptomher 16,56. Ilis works, 
including Contemplations, Christian Meditations, 
Episeopae.y, and Mandus Alter et Idem, a Latin 
satirical romance of an unknovvn country in Terra 
Australi.s, were edited h.v the Hov. Josiah Pratt 
(U) vols. l.s'OS), and hy Peter Hall, a desoendaut 
(12 vols. 1837-39), lii.s poetical Hedircs; Virgi- 
demiitruM (1597-98) Pope ealls ‘the best poetry 
and the truest satire in the English langiinge!’ 
Ilallam, however, accuses him of being harsh and 
rugged, obscure, and uugrauiiiialieal. ,Soe Life by 
George Lewis ( 1886). 

Hall, Ef AiiKitAi.L, physician and physiologist, 
the son of Jlohert Hall, who introduced the prac- 
tice of bleaching cotton with chlorine, was horn 
at llasford, in Nottinghamshire, 18th ICebruary 1790. 
After .stnd.'j’ing ineilichie at Edinburgh (1809-14), 
Paris, (hittiii gen, and Berlin, he settled at Notliug- 
ham iu 1817 ; and practised in London from 1826 
until 1853. He died at Ilriglitcm, Uth August 1857. 
'riiough not tho original observer of the plieiioiiicua 
of tho rollox aetioii of the,siiimil .system, flail claims 
to have been the lirst to show their indepeiulence 
of Bunsathiu, to work out the laws of their causa- 
tion. and to apjily tho knowledge of tliem to the 
comi)rohenHinn of iiervuua disi'ases. llis investiga- 
tions on this svihjcot were published in two ]iapcrs 
(1833-37). His name is also associated with a 
well-known method of resloiing siisjiendcd rc.spira- 
tion (see liiai’liiATlON, AutifioiAL). Be.sides the 
above-mentioned papers, he wrote several works on 
diagno-sia (1817), the cironlation (1831), The Imerse 
Patio between Jiespirntion and Irritability in the 
Animal Kingdom ( 1S32), ami on the nervous sy.stem 
and its diseases, A bibliograidiy will bo found in 
Memoirs of Marshall Hall,\ry bis widow (1861). 

Hall, Bobert, dissenting proacber and wiiter, 
was born at Arnsby, near Leicester, May 2, 1764. 
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Feeble in body bub precocious in intellect, he 
learned to read before he could speak. He was 
e(lucated at a Baptist academy at Bristol (I77t>- 
81), and at Kind’s College, Aberdeen (17Sl-8o), 
where he formed an intimate companionship with 
{Sir James) >rackintosli. Immediately after his 
graduation he wa.s appointed assistarit minister 
and tutor in the academy at Bristol. Here his 
eloquent preaching attracted overflowing audi- 
enee.s. As an orator he wa.s fluent, laphl, and 
impressive, and was lilieral, hut not heterodox, in 
his roligiou.s view.s. In comsequenoe of a di-sagi-ee- 
ment with his colleague, lie went in 1790 to Cam- 
hriilge, where hy his powerful and vivhl eloquence 
he rose to the liigliest rankof British pulpit oratom. 
His writings, apart from sermon.s, are few; the 
more important are an Apology for the Freedom of 
the Press (1793) and On Terms of Communion 
(1815). In 1806 lie settled in Leicester; lint re- 
turned in 1S‘2G to Bristol, where he died Fehruai-j’ 
21, 1831. A complete edition of his works, with a 
memoir by Dr 0. Clregoiy, and OliseiTatioiis on his 
Preaching by John Pollster, was published at 
London (6 vols. 1831-33 ; 11th ed. 18.53). 

Hall, S AllUEL C.VETER, author and editor, fourth 
son of Colonel Bohert Hall, was honi at Geneva 
Barracks, County IVaterford, 9tli May 1800. Com- 
ing to Loudon from Ireland in 1822, he .studied law, 
and lieoame a gallery reporter for the Neiv Times. 
He estahlislied the sliiinfcf (1825), an annual, which 
he edited for several years ; .succeeded the poet 
Campbell as editor of the New Monthly Magazine ; 
was sub-editor of the John Bull; and did other 
jouiiialistie work before he founded and edited the 
Art Journal ( 1839-80), wliioli has done so miieh to 
create a puhlio for art. Ho was a pertinacious and 
indefatigalile worker and skilful oonipiler, the joint 
works written and edited by Mr and Mi-s S. C. 
Hall exceeding 500 volumes. Amongst the.se were 
Ireland, its Scenery, &c. (illus. 1841-43); The Book 
of Gems ; British Ballads, one of the fine-art hook.s 
of the century ; and Baronial Halls. A testimonial 
of £1600 w.ss presented to him hy friends in 1874, 
and in 1880 he received a oivil-list pension of £150 
a year. He died ICth March 1889. During his 
lifetime he had associated with most of the best 
men and women of his time, and showed a benevo- 
lent and helpful disposition. Hee his lictrospeet 
of a I.ong Life (2 vol.s. 1883), and Mi-s Mayo’s 
‘ Ileoollectious of Two Old Frioud.s’ {Leisure Hour, 
May 1889). 

hlus S. C. Hall (Anna Maria Fielding), novelist, 
and wife of the preceding, was born in Dublin on 
6th January 1800. She was brought up by her 
widowed mother at Graigo, on the coast of Wexford, 
and in her fifteenth year came to London, where 
her education was completed. In 1824 she married 
Samuel Carter Hall, who encouraged her to write, 
and was her guide and counsellor in the composition 
of her tales and novels, which owed much to his 
pruning and polishing. She possessed, however, a 
genuine and spontaneous literary gift. Her firat 
work. Sketches of Irish Character (WSS), established 
her reputation. She wrote nine novels, ancllmndrcds 
of shorter .stories, .including The Buccaneer (1832); 
Tales of iVoman's Trials {ihiii:)-. The Outlaw 
The French Befugee, a drama, which in 1836 was 
acted for about fifty nights at the St James’s 
Theatre, London ; Uncle Horace (1837) ; Lights and 
ShadoiDS of Irish Character (1838) ; Marian (1839); 
Midsummer Bi-e ; The WMteboy &,e. 

Her Stories of the Irish Peasantry appeai'ecl origin- 
ally in Chambers’s Journal. Besides assisting her 
husband in various works, and by contributions 
to the Art Journal, she furaished numeroiLS 
articles to periodicals, edited the St James's 
Magazine for a year, and wrote vai-ious hooks for 
tlie young. Of those Uncle Sam’s Money-box is 


one of the best. Slie assisted in tlie formation of 
the Governesse.s’ Benevolent Institution, a hns]iital 
for coihsumptives, and the Nightingale F\ind, wliich 
resulted in the endowment of a traiiiing-.school for 
nni-ses. Mrs Hall died January 30, 1881. 

HfilliUii) Henry (1777-1859), bistoiiau, .sou of 
John Hallam, Canon of Windsor and Dean of 
Bristol, was boi-n at the former town, 9th July 
1777. He studied at Eton College with zeal an^ 
success (his Latin verses in the Musm Btonenses 
were esteemed hy competent judges among the be.st 
in the collection). He maliicidated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, 20tli April 1795, and jiroceeded 
B. A. 1799, M. A. 1832. The modern system of prizes 
was not yet in existence, and if he did nothing 
tangible at the university, it was because tliere was 
nothing to be done. Certainly all through he 
worked strenuously. He ne.\t read law in cham- 
bers in Lincoln's Inn, was admitted a member of 
the Middle Temple, and called to the bar by that 
society in 1802. His inn elected him a bencher in 
1841, a somewhat rare honour for a non-piactisiiig 
barrister, as Hallam from the Ihst gave hini.self 
entiiely to literary pursuits. He had a small but 
sufficient fortune of bis own, whilst hi.s Whig 
Mends in due time gave him various apjrointments 
— a commissioneiship of stamps among file rest. 
In 1805 lie was engaged to write for the Edinburgh 
Eerirw (Byron’s famous satire alludes to him ns 
‘clas.sic Hallam, much renowned for Greek’), but 
it was not till lie wa.s over forty that he published 
his first great work. Thi.s was his ViC 2 ii of Euroge 
during the Middle Ages. It at once gave hiin 
a foremost jikcc among English historians. He 
received in full measure such honours as fall to 
the lot of successful scholars. He was created a 
D.C.L., and elected a Fellow of the Koj’al, the 
Antiquarian, and many other leai'ned societies at 
home and abroad. He was also a ti'ustee of the 
British Museum, in which institution ho took a 
great interest. 

His life was almost without external incident. 
Its course was narrow and reth'od, yet witliin it he 
was both singularly fortunate and unfoi-tunate. He 
had no money cares, he chose his own path in litera- 
ture, and its very dnrdgeiy was delightful to him. 
He was fond of travel and of the society of cultivated 
men, and he enjoyed both. He was universally 
re.spected and admired. Ho had married a daughter 
of &r Ahraham Elton of Clevcdon Court, Somerset- 
shire, and the mai iiage was a Irappy one. He was 
devotedly attached to his wife and children ; hut 
there w.as some strain of physical weakness in the 
fmuilja Of many ehildren, only four survived early 
life. One of them died suddenly at Vienna. He 
was the Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-34) of In 
Manoriam. That work, rather than tlie fragments 
he left, full of promise as these were, will preserve 
his name. Hallam felt the loss keenly. He spoke 
of himself as one ‘ whose hopes on this side the tomb 
are broken down for ever ; ’ hilt fate had not ex- 
hausted its malice. His wife died in 1840. The 
younger son, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam (1824-50), 
was struck down abroad like his Inothor. A si.ster 
had predeceased him. The father lived on for yet 
nine years. In the shadowy joys of literature he 
found some consolation for tlio.se deep pangs which 
learned and unlearned feel with equal anguisli. 
One daughter, wife to Colonel Cator of Pickhurst, 
in Kent, remained to soothe with pious care Ms 
lastyeoi's. He lived with her till his death, 21st 
Januaiy 1859. He was buried with his wife and 
children at Clevedon Cluirch, ‘ in a still and seques- 
tered situation on a hare hill that overhang, s the 
Bristol Channel.' A statue by M. Theed was 
erected to him in St Paul’s Cathedral in 1862. 

Hallani’s position as an historian rests upon three 
great works. ( 1 ) View of the State of Europe during 
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thii Middle Ages (2 vols, 1818), the object of 
■whieli is ‘ to exhibit in a series of liistorieal disser- 
tations a coTiiprehensive survey of the chief circum- 
stances that can interest a pliilosophical inquirer 
during the period usually denominated the middle 
ages.’ Special attention is accordingly given to 
the inodo.s of government and constitutional laws. 
(2) The Oonstdidwtial History of England fromthe 
Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 
(2 vol.s. 1827). The starting-point is so fixed, 
because Hallam had already discussed the ante- 
cedent portion in the eighth chapter of his View of 
the State of Europe. I-Ie did not go further, ‘being 
inlluonced by unwilliimnes.s to excite the ^)rejndices 
of modern politics. ’ Tliis did not sa^•e Inm from a 
.savage attack by Southey in the Quarterly Reaiew. 
Macaulay made the hook the .subject of a biiiliant 
panegyric in Ins well-known K.sMay. The work has 
survived both praise and blame. It is still the 
standard authority for the period over which it 
extends; the earlier period has been tieatcil by 
Stubbs ; the later, by Sir T. E. May. ( Introduetiou 
to the Literatureof Europe inthcEiftceiith, Si.cleenth, 
and Samdeenth Centuries (i vols. 1837-39). This 
exhibits an oven greater range of information th.an 
Hallain'a other \vorks ; but its extent prevented it 
from being .so thonjugh as they are. The sources 
are not so original, and it i.s not of such |)enuauent 
value as the Con.stitutioiud History. Neither ex- 
tracts nor Inogiajdiiral details are given, but full 
analyses of the works diseu.ssed. 

Hallam'.s Heholar.ship i.s accurate, his learning 
is both wide anil deep. He is perfoelly honest 
and perfectly disinterested. He is very anxious to 
llnd out tlie truth and impart it to the reader; and 
his stylo is clear and correct. Ho had some defects. 
He was a Whig of the old school (he was keenly 
opposetl to the first Ueform Bill ), and disposed to 
look at everything from a somewhat narrow party 
point of view, riiere is a want of colour and 
animation about his style, and there is little human 
interest in his work ; he dissects the past, but be 
does not make it live again for his readers. He is 
an author ‘rather praised than read,’ or at least 
his works are rather consulted by the student than 
popular with the general reader. Bossibly this is 
the fate ho wouid himself have wished for them. 

There is oddly enough no ooinpleto Life of flullam. The 
best (locomits are the obituary and funeral notices in the 
Times, 2-lth and 31st .Tanuary 1809, and in the Procial- 
inys of the Royal Socicti/ of London (vol. x. p. 12, 1869- 
(10). See also ILarrict Martineau’s Riuyraphical Sketches. 
The Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam, with a memoir 
by Ilia father, appeared in 1834, and a brief notice of 
Henry Ktzmaurico Hallam was printed soon after his 
death. Editions, translationa, and abridgments of Hal- 
lam’s works are numerous. 

IlallaillsIlil'C, an ancient manor of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, witli SheUield for its capital. 
It now gives name to a parliamentary division. 

llallc, a city of Ih-ussiaii Saxony, known as 
Hallo an dor Saale, to diatiuguish it from other 
placo.s of the same name, in Germany, is .situated on 
the right haivk of the .Saalo and on several small 
islands of the rivei’, 20 miles by rail N W. of Leipzig. 
As an im|jortant railway centre. Hallo has of iate 
years rapidly increased in .size, industry, and pros- 
perity. Its lanioii.s university wa.s founded in 1694 
by Frederick 1. of Prussia ; aftor having been snp- 
pre.ssed by Napoleon in 1806, and again in 181.S, it 
wa.s rc-esbablislied in 1815 and incorporated with 
the university of Wittenberg, wliieli had been dis- 
.solved during the war. At first a chief seat of the 

ietistio school of theology, Halle subsequently 

ccame the headquarters of the rationalistic and 
critical sohools. In 1888 the univensity was at- 
tended by 1601 students, and had 116 professors and 
lecturers. The Frauoke Institutions rank amongst 


the most important establislmients of the place 
(see Fk.vncke ). The noteworthy Imildiugs and in- 
stitutions embrace St Mary’s ehmch (1529-,54); the 
Gothic chiii'ch of St Maurice, dating from the 12th 
century, xvitU fine wood-carvings and scnl]itures • 
the led tower 276 feet high, in the market-place,’ 
with a Roland statue in front of it ; the town-hall ■ 
tile remains of the Moritzhnrg, Imilt in 1484, the 
ancient re.sideneo of the archbisliops of Magdeliurv • 
a deaconesses’ home ; a large penitentiary ; tfie 
medical institutes and oliuical lu)s]ntals ; the a»ri- 
eultural institute; the university libiary (220,000 
vols.); a provincial museum; lin art collection; 
lUid an areliii'ological and otlier museums. Tlie 
most important iiulustrial product of Halle is 
salt, obtained from brine-springs within and near 
the town, which have hoeii worked from before 
the 7tli century, and still yield about 114,5(10 
ewt. annually. Tbo men employed at the salt- 
springs, and known as ‘Halloren,’ are a distinct 
race, supposed by some to be of Wendisb and by 
others of Celtic de, scout, who liavo retaiueil miinor- 
oiis ancient and clniractoristic peeuliaiities. The 
indu.striea next in importance after the salt-iiiauu- 
facture are macdiine-niaking, siigar-relhiing, print- 
ing, brewing, the manufacture of mineral oil, and 
fruit cultivation. A very active trade is oariiecl on 
in inacbiucH, lauv sugar, uiiiipral oil, grain, and 
Hour. Ilnlle is the iurtbplaec of Handel the com- 
posor. Pop, (1871) 52,639; (1880) 71,484; (1885) 
81h)49. 

Halle, originally a border fortress against the 
Slavs, became in the lOtli oontuiy an appanage of 
the Archbishop of Magdeburg, and by the 12tb 
century was famous as a commercial city. In that 
and the l,3tli centmy Halle was a powerful member 
of thu Hanseatic League, and successfully withstood 
a fierce siege by the Arebbisbo)) of Magdebui'g in 
1435, but finally fell into bis bandfi in 1478. Ternbly 
impoverished during the Thirty Years' War, it was 
incorporated with Ilraiulenburg at the peace of 
Westphalia. See works by Von Hagen (1866-67), 
Voss (1874), and Schbnermni'k (1886). 

Adam dts la. Bee Diiajia, 

Iliilh's Sill Charles, an eminent ])iauist, was 
horn at Hagen, in Westphalia, llth April 1819. 
He studied first at Darmstadt, and from 1840 at 
Ikiris, where iiis reputatiou was ostahlished by his 
concerts of classical niusin. But the revolution of 

1848 drove him to England, and ho ultimately 
settled in Maiiche.ster. He and his highly-trained 
orchestra were ere long familiar to the music lovois 
of the kingdom from London to Aberdeen, He did 
much to raiso the popular .standard of musical 
taste l)y faiuiliaiLsiug the British public with the 
great inastei's of elassioal music. He was made 
LI.-D. of Edinburgh University in 1884, and wa,s 
knighted in 1888.—- Lady IIalliI [nee Wilhehiiine 
Neruda), violinist, was born at Briiun in Moravia, 
29tli March 1839. An organist’s daughter, she 
made her debut at Vienna in 1846, and three years 
later played first in London at the Pliilharmonic. 
Bhe married in 1804 the Swedish musician Nor- 
manii, and, after bis death in 1885, Sir Charles 
Halle. 

llallccUj FlTSi-GltEENls, an American poet, 
born at Guilford, Connecticut, ,luly 8, 1790. By 
bis luotlier bo was dcscondoil from John Eliot, 
‘the apostle of the Indians.’ He Imcauio a cleric 
in a bank in New York in 1811, and in 1832 
the private secretary of John Jacob Astor; in 

1849 he retired, on an annuity of lfl200 left him 
by Astor, to bis native town, where bo spent tlie 
remainder of his d.ays, and died November 19, 1867. 
From bis boyhood Halleok wrote versos, and in 
1819 be contributed, with .Joseph Rodman Drake, 
a series of humorous satirical papers in veuso to 
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the New York Efcnimj Puit. In the same year 
lie publiehed his hmgest iioeiii, Fanny (iil ed., 
eiilax-geil, 1821), asatire on the Uteratuie, fashions, 
and polities of the time, in the measure of Don 
Juan. He visited Europe in 1822, and in 1827 
published anonymously an edition of his poems 
(lid ed., enlarged, 184d). In 18U5 he puhlished 
Young Amerkci, a poem of tinea hundied lines. 
His complete Poetical Writing.'! have been edited 
hy his hiograidier (1869). Halleck is a fair poet. 
His .style is .spirited, liowing, graceful, and harmoni- 
ous. His poem.s display nuieh geniality and tender 
feeling. Their humour i.s quaint and pungent, and 
if not lich, i.s ahvay.s lefined. See liis Life and 
Letter.'!, edited hy James Grant Y'ilson (1869). 

Halleck, Henky \V.\.(1ER, an American 
general, was born at We.sternville, New York, 
16th January 1813, and graduated at West Point 
in 18.39. iluririg the Mexican war he was em- 
jiloyed in the operations on the Pacific coast, and 
tor hi.s gallant .serviee.s was breveted captain in 
1847. He took a leading part in organising the 
state of California, became captain of ongineens in 
1853, left the service in 1834, and for some time 
inactised law in Han Eraucisco. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he was commissioned major-general 
in the legular army, and in November 1801 was 
appointed commander of the department of the 
Itli.ssouri, which in a few weeks he lediiced to 
order. In Jlaroh 1802 the Confederate first line 
had been carried from end to end, and Halleck’s 
command was extended so as to embrace, under 
the name of the department of the Mississippi, the 
vast stretch of territory between the iiocky Moun- 
tain.s and the Alleghanies. His services in the 
Held ended with the capture of Coiinth, with its 
lifteen miles of intreuoliments, in ilay 1862. In 
July he liociune general in-oliief of all the arnue.s 
of the United States ; and henceforth lie directed 
from Washington the movements of the generals 
in tlie liold, until, in Mareli 1804, lie was super- 
seded by General Grant. Halleck was chief of 
staff until 1805, commanded the military division 
of the Paoilic until 1809, and that of tlie Soutli 
until his death, 9tli January 1872. His Eleincnte 
of Military Art and Ecfoico ( 1840 ; new ed. 1861) 
was niueli used dniing the civil war ; and he also 
publifelied books on mining laws, fie. 

llilllellilltil (Swedish), a very liard compact 
rock, yellow, red, brown, green, gray, or black. 
It is eoniiio.sed of an intimate mixture of siliceou.s 
and fulspatbic matter, with occasionally scales of 
chlorite or mica. In liaml-speoimeus it might be 
readily mistaken for a compact felsite, but in good 
sections in the held it generallj'^ occurs in thin beds 
and band.s. It appears to be a metamorpliic rock 
— in .some eases an altered volcanic mud. 

Hallcin, a town of Austria, 10 miles S. of Salz- 
burg, is iiotcil for its salt-works and saline baths. 
Salt is made to the amount of 220,000 cwt. 
annually. Pop, 3727. 

Hallelujah, or xVulelui.x (Heb., ‘Praise ye 
Jehovah’), one of the forms of doxology used iu 
tlie ancient cliurcb, derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, and retained, even in the Greek and Latin 
liturgies, in the original Hebrew. The singing of 
the doxology in this form dates from the very 
earliest times ; but cmiMiderable diversity has pre- 
vailed in ditfereiit churches and at dill'erent periods 
as to the time of using it. Iu general it may be 
said that, being in its own nature a canticle of 
gladness and triumph, it was not used in the 
penitential seasons, nor in services .set apart for 
occasions of .sorrow or humiliation. In tlie tiiiie 
of St Augustine the balleliyali was universally 
used only from the feast of Easter to that of 
Pentecost ; but a century afterwards it had become 


the rule in the West to intermit its use only 
during the season of Lent and Advent, and on 
the vigil.s of the principal festii als. In the lioiiian 
Catholic Cliurcb tliis usage Is followed. 

Haller, Alduecht vom, anatomist, botanist, 
physiologist, and poet, was born at IJein, lOtli 
October 1708. He was a sickly but leinarkably 
jirecocious child. After a severe course of study, 
at Tubingen, Leyden (wliere be graduated in 
1727), London, Pails, Oxford, and Basel, be 
.settled down to practise as a physician at Bcin 
in 1729. Tliere, m the course of seven years. Ids 
botanical reseaiclies, especially on the tlora of 
Switzerland, ami bis anatomical iiivestigation.s, 
.sjiread bis fame through Europe, and led to Ida 
being called (1730) to Jill the chair of Medicine, 
Anatomy, Botany, and Surgery at the newly- 
founded university of Gottingen. Here be oigan- 
Ised a Ixitanical gaiden, an anatomical nmseiim 
and tliealre, and an obstetrical scbnol ; helped to 
found the Gottingen Iloyal xlcademy of Sciences; 
wrote a great number of aiiatoiidcal and physi- 
ological works ; took ail active part in the litei ary 
movement wideb culminated in the gulden age of 
Goethe and Schiller ; and interested himself in 
nearly all the tiiiestions of file day. In 1753 UiIh 
many-.suled man resigned bis oiliccs and dignities 
at Gottingen and returned to Ids beloved Bei’ii, 
where the rest of his life was spent, bis eneigies 
being piineipally occupied with tlie duties of 
‘aiumau’ or luagistiate. Nevertheless lie found 
time to write three political rnnianocs, and to 
prepaio four lai-ge works on the bibliography con- 
nected with botany, anatomy, suigery, and medi- 
cine. Critics of the standing of Vilniar name 1dm 
first among tlie regeneratci.s of Gei man poetiy, and 
give him the credit of beginning the new epncli, 
His poems M’cro descriptive, didaotie, and (the 
best of them) lyrical. Haller died at Bern, i2tli 
December 1777. His name i.s particularly con- 
nected with nm.senlar iriitability, the circulation 
of the blood, and luiiiierous exeelleut desoripbioiia, 
of an anatomico-p)iy.siological cliaraoter, of import- 
ant parts of tlie human body. Of his volumin- 
ous writings the chief were leones Anatomiae 
(174,3-50), Ujnisctda A natomiea Minora (1762-68), 
Disputationcs Aiiato/nicat Selcotiores (1746-52), 
Elcmenta Physioloyiv Corporis Hitmani (1757-66), 
De Eespiratimie (1746-49), Be Functionibus Cor- 
poris Hiimani Pmxipuartim Partium (1777-78), 
Opiiscula Futholoyica (1755), Emimaratio Stirpiimi 
Helcetiearuni (1742), Opmeula Botanica (1749), 
and Gedichtc (1732; new od. 1882). See Lives by 
Blosch and Hirzel (1877) and Frey (1879). 

Halley, Eduund, astronomev and iiiatbeiiia- 
tician, was born at Haggerston, near London, 
29tb October 1656, educated at St Paul’s School, 
and afterwaids at tiiieeii's College, Oxford, u'ldcli 
lie entered iu 1673. Before leaving scliool lie he- 
came an e.xpeiimenter in physics, and noticed tlie 
variation of the comi)a&.s. In 1676 be published 
a paper (in Philosophical Transactions) on the 
orbits of the principal planets, also observatioiia 
on a spot on the sun, from which be inferred the 
sun’s rotation on its axi.^. In November of the 
same year be went to St Helena, where be applied 
himself to the formation of a catalogue of the stars 
in the southern hemisphere, wliicli be published 
in 1679 (Catalogus Stellar um Australium], Soon 
after liis election a.s a Fellow of tlie Eoyal Society, 
he was deputed by that body to go to Danzig 
(1679) to settle a controversy between Hooke and 
Helvetins respecting the proper glasses for astro- 
nomical observations. In 1680 be was again on 
the Continent; with Cassini at Paris be made 
observations on the groat comet ivbiob goes by bis 
name (see Comet), and the return of which 
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lie predicted. After Iuh lotuiii to Eiifflaiul he 
publi'-hed in 1083 [Phil. Trans.) his theory of 
tlio variation of tlie magnet. The next year 
he made the acqnaiiitanco of Newton — the oeca- 
sion being' hi-^ desire to liiul a test of a conjec- 
liiio wliicli lie liad niadcj that the centripetal force 
in the solar system was one varying iin-er-sely 
as the srpiaie of the distance. lie found tliat 
Newton had anticipated him, hotli in conjecturing 
and in demonstrating this fact. Per an account 
of llallc'y'.s connection with the pnhlic.ation of the 
Priiicipia, see Newtiix. In 16S(i Halley published 
an account of the trade-winds and monsoons on 
seas near and between the tropics. Two yeans 
later he undertook a lung ocean voy.age for the 
purpo.se of to.sting his tlieory of iho magnetic varia- 
tion of the oompass, and cnihodied the results of 
his ohsorvatioiis ill a chart (1701). In the follow- 
ing year ho suivcyed the coasts of the English 
Channel, and made a chart of its tides. In 170.3 
he was ajipoiiitcd Havilian professor of tieoinetry at 
Oxford, and two j'ears later pulilishcd his re.se.arehe.s 
on the orbits of the coiiiels. On the death of .Sir 
Hans Sloaiie lie hecame (171.3) secretary of the 
Eoyal .Society, and held that position until 1721. 
lliiring this ]ieriod he m.adu valuahlo ex)ierinionl.s 
with tho diving-bell (see IJiviNtt). In 1720, after the 
death of Elaiiistced, he became astronomer-royal, 
and his last yoai.s he spent in oli.serviiig tho moon 
through a levolulion of her nodes. Ho died at 
Greeuwioh, 1-lth January 17-12. His Tiihulir A.stro- 
inimical did not appear till 1740. Among his prin- 
cipal asti'oiioiiiical diseovefies may lie nientioneil 
tliat of tho long ineiiuulUy of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and that of the slow acceleration of tho moon’s 
mean motion. lie lias tho honour of having been 
the lirst who predicted tlio return of a comet, and 
also of liaving roooiiiineiidod tho olisorvaliou of 
the traiisils of '\'’enus with a view to determining 
the sun’s paralla.x — a method of ascertaining the 
parnlla.x lirst suggested by James Gregory. 

llnllhvcll-lMiUliimfi, Jamrs (Iuciiauu, a 
great Shakespearian Hisiolar ami antiquary, was 
born at Chelsea in 1820, the son of Thomas Ilalli- 
well. Ho studied at Jesus College, C’amhiidgc, 
and, yet an undergraduate, liegaii that long carem- 
a.s an editor whioli lie kept u]) almost till the close 
of life. His stmlies omhraoed tho rvhole Hold of 
our earlier literature, iilay.s, liallads, popular 
rhymes and folklore, chaii-liooks, and English 
dialects, and its fruits remain in the publications of 
tlie old Shakespeare and Percy hocictio.s. As early 
as 1839 he was elected Fellow of the Koyal and 
Antiquarian societies, tlradually ho came to con- 
centrate hiiiiaelf upon .Shakespeare alone, and more 
particularly upon the facts of liis life, tho suece.s3ivc 
odition.s of lii.s Outlines of the Life of Shakespeavo 
(18-18; 8th ed. 1889 ) rcoo'vdiug the growing results 
of ills discoveries. For many years lie waged a 
brave warfare with fortune, but in 1872 he suc- 
ceeded to the property of Tliomas Phillipps, his 
lirst wife’s father, and added that surnanic to 
his own. He made a royal nso of his wealth, 
accumulating in his quaint liouse, Hollinghury 
Copse, near Brighton, an unrivalled oollectiou of 
Shakespearian books, MSS., and rarities of every 
kind, and di.spensing hospitalities to scholarly 
I'isitor.s from all parts of England and America, as 
well as giving princely benefactions of books to 
Edinburgii University, Stratford, and Birmingham. 
Here he died, Janiiary 3, 1880. The privately 
printed Gahnilar (1887) of his collection embraced 
as many as 804 dilf'ercnt items. By his will it 
was iinst oH'ereil, at the price of T7000, to the 
corporation of Birmingham ; hut it was not 
accepted. jVpart from Shakespeare, his Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Tales of England (1845) and 
• Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words ( 1847 ; 


6th ed. 1868) will keep his name from heiii" for- 
gotten. Ilis magnilioent edition in folio of the 
Works of Shnkesprare (\iS vols. 1853-65) w.as pul,, 
li.shed at a price prohibitive to most students. 

Ilsill-utai'k.s, or I'late-makk,s, sue autlmrised 
legal impressions made on articles of gold and 
.silver at the various assay ollices in the United 
Kingdom for the imrpose'’ of indicating to the 
public tho true value and hneitess of the metal of 
which they are compo.sed. Tlie marks are a set ic.-- 
of .symbols, which are stamped in an emliossed 
style e.xteniliiig in a line of about one-lialf to three- 
quartets of an inch in length, the size of the maiks 
v.arying with that of the article.s rat which they are 
impressed, 'riicy are usually stamped on every 
.separate iiiecc that i,s used lo conqiose or make up 
an article. Tho.se symbols have the following re- 
presentation ; (1) 'I'jic maker’s iiiaik, which is the 
initials of his Christian and .stiniame, n.scd since 
1739. (2) Tho standard or Her Majesty's mark— 

viz. for gold of 22 carats, a crown and 22 ; for gold 
of 18 carats, a mown and 18 ; for gold of 16 carats, 
1.") and 'O’JS ; for gold of 12 carats, 12 and -5; and 
for gold of 9 carats, 9 and '376. These standard 
inaiks fcpi'csent England; they are dilierent for 
Scotland and Ireland, In the Edinhurgh a.'-.-ay 
oHico the mark.s are : for gold of 22 carats, a 
thistle iinil 22 ; for gold of 18 carats, a thistle and 
18; for gold of 15 carats, 15 ; for gold of 12 caial.s, 
12; and for gold of 9 carat, s, 9. For Glasgow they 
are : for gold of 22 carats, a lion rampant and 22; 
for gold of 18 carats, a lion rampant and 18 ; for 
gohl of 15 carats, a lion rampant and 15; for gold of 
12 carats, a lion rampant and 12 ; and for gold of 9 
carats, a lion rampanl and 9, For Irolainl the 
standard marks are ; for gold of 22 carats, a hat']) 
crowned and 22 ; for gold of 20 carats— extra 
slandaid for Ireland only— a idnme of feathei't and 
20 ; for gold of 18 carats, a unicorn’s liolul anti 18 ; 
for gold of 15 carats, 15 and '62, " ; for gold of 12 
carats, 12 and '5; and for gold of 9 carats, 9 and 
•375. For England tho .silver standard marlt.? are 
a lion pnssMit for metal compo.sed of 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
of line silver lo 18 dwt. of alloy, and Britannia for 
11 oz. 10 dwl. line silver lo 10 dwt. alloy. For 
Bcotliind, a tills tie for 11 oz. 2 dwt,, and a thistle 
and Britannia for 11 oz. 10 dwt. lit the, Edinburgh 
.assay ollice ; and a lion ranqiant for 11 oz. 2 dwt., 
and a lion rampant and Britannia for 11 oz. lO 
dwt. at the Glasgow assay office. For Ireland, 
a crowned harp for 11 oz, 2 dwt. No new standard 
of 11 oz. 10, dwt. is assaj'cd and marked in Ire- 
land. The ligni'c-s in tho gold standards denote 
tlie number of carats line there are in any article 
hearing them, ]iiii'e gold being reckoned at 24 
carats ; so that if a piece of gold-plate or jewelry 
is marked with a crown and 18 it indicate.? that 
it consists of 18 parts of pure gold nnil G parts 
of some Ollier and iiifei'inr metal. This alloy 
would consist of tlu'oo-foiirths gold and onc-fonrth 
alloy. Gold as low in linencss as 9 carats i.s now 
legal, and n,s it is marked by tlie assay aiithor- 
itios there can he no deception if the iiuhlic riglitly 
understand the hall-niai'lc.s introduced for their 
heuefit. If they do not, then they arc likely to he 
deceived. Nine-carat gold is a little over one- 
third pure gold. (3) Tho hall-maric of the assay 
towns : London, a leopard’s head ; Birminghani, 
an anchor ; Clicster, a dagger and three wlieat 
sheaves; Sheffield, a orouei ; Newcastle, three 
castles ; Exeter, a castle with throe tou'ers ; Edin- 
burgh, a castle ; Glasgow, a tree, fish, and hell ; 
Eublin, Hihei'iiia. (4) The duty mark ; the Queen’s 
head, or head of the reigning sovereign, introduced 
in the year 1784. (6) ’The date mark ; eacli assay 

office iias now its letter or date mark, changed 
every year; 20 to 20 letters of tlio alpliabet being 
used in rotation, and repeated in diireront styles of 
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letter. In Loudon the \eiir eonnnences. on 

the 30Lh Hay, and L indicated by one of twenty 
letters of the iilpliahet, A to U, oinittinf; the letter 
J. Tlie quc-’tion has been raised wliether tlie hall- 
mai'kiii!' system ought not to be diseonthnied. 

Thu following table (made iqifi'oni Cri])ps ) .sliow.s 
specimens of tlie difierent alphabets used bj' the 
Gohlsmiths’ Company of London as date-letters 
from 1478 ; variety in the aliajju of the .shields bein*' 
also u.sed as a further distinction ; 


% 

t 

m 

w 

u 

m 




I'lTS hi l-lOS— Tjoiuliardic, 
c.aps., double ctisp:». 

14flS to 1518- 
Bluck If ttei‘, siiuUl. 

151S tn ln3S - 
Lombartlic, capilaK 

1538 to 155S— 

Roman and utlier cap-,. 

1558 to 157S- 
Black lutter, yiiiall. 

1578 to 1598— 

Roiuaii, liitjntuls. 

1503 to IGIS— Liiinbaidic, 
capitals, extcinnl cusps 

IGlS to 1G3S— 

Italian, *'inall. 

im to lC5a - 
Cuiirt liamk 

1 1G58 to 1978 - 

Black letter, capitals. 

107S 1o KjJIG- 
Black letter, ijiiiall 


1 $ 

m 


10')0tol710~ 

Court liainl. 

171G to 1730 - 
Rmnan. c.apit.iK. 

1730 hi 176G - 
Honiaii, snmll. 

175(1 to 1776- 
Dlack letter, capitals. 




1770 to 1796— 
lloman, snmll. 
1790 to 1816- 
Rmnan, capitals. 

1810 to 1836- 
Uoman, snmll 


m 

® 

'9 


18.10 to 1S5C - 
Black lelti r, capitals. 

li >6 to 1876— 

Black lettei, sni.tll. 

1876 lo 1800— 

. Roman, capitaU 


Thii jiccoiui)aiiyiiij» iij^ure sIkjws a irumin'^haui 
.silver plafce-inavk, 1, tlie maker’s initials; 2, tlie 

ham ; 4, the duty-mark ; 6, the date-letter for the 
year 18S9. 


See Crippa, Old Eiiiilhh Plate, its Makers and Marks 
(1878; new eel. 1889); and Gee, The Hall-niarkiwj of 
Jeweller/t praclirall/i canskhred (1889), 


Halloween, the name populaily given to the 
eve or vigil of All Ilallow.s, or festival of All 
Saints, wliioli being the 1st of Noveml,er, Hallow- 
een ia the evening of the 31at of October. In 
England and Scotland it was long consecrated 
to hannle.ss llreside revelrie.s, Avith many cei-e- 
monies as means of divination by which to discover 
a future sAveetlieavt. These, in so far as still 
ouiTent in Scotland in tlie later half of the 18th 
century, are adinirahly summarised in Burns’s well- 
known poem, Halloween. See Chambm-s’s Uoo/r of 
Diii/s, vol. ii. 


HallllC-iliatioilS. To realise in any projicr 
way Avhat memory is from the physiological point 
of view, we must assume that every inipression 
on the ,sense,s is conducted by molecular inovc- 
nients through the nerves to the ultimate cells 
of the brain, which then undergo a certain molec- 
ular change that is revealed to consciousness 
as the qnalitie.s of tlie thing seen or heard or felt. 
By a proce.ss of instinctive reasoning the thing 
itself is thus instantly realised in the grown man, 
but not in the chiht. This molecular change in 
the cells may be evane.scent, or it may he lasting. 
When lasting, tlio impression may be said to be 
‘ registered,’ so that it can come before oon.scions- 
ne.ss again, and he ‘remembered.’ Each act of 
iiieiiioiy of the same impression in a healthy brain 
add.s to the distinctness of the registration, and 
it is thus more and more easily recalled or 
suggested, either spontaneously or from without. 
'The millions of brain-cells contain an incon- 
ceivable iminber of .such registered impressions 
of things seen, heard, touched, smelt, and tasted, 
liesides the impressions of past states of feeling, 
past trains or thought, and recombinations of 


them In meaiih of the imagination. It is in no 
way tlioiight a stiange tiling that we can recall 
all these in nieiiiory at an\ time, or that by nii- 
conscions processe.s of association they pioject 
themselves acioss the held of conseimisuess ine- 
spective of our wills. It is not tlionglit so veiy 
strange that, when we take a dose of opium or 
cocaine, the leghtcied images lying in the brain-cells 
lisc up and come across inir coiiscimisiiess so vividly 
that we cannot distinguish hetn ecu them and reii,! 
objects .seen with the eyes. The same plienonie- 
iion often oecni'.s in conditions of half sleep. In 
dreaming the iiniiressions appear perfectly real lo 
the lialf-con.sciou.siiess existing at the time. 

Now tliere aie certain very seiisitii'c people, 
who have an element of the nmrliid in tlieir 
brain condition or heiedity .similar to tlie morhid- 
I ness caused by a dose of cocaine. ’This being so, 
what is the diliiciilty in believing that those regis- 
teied brain images .should stand out, and seem to 
the coiisclon.sne.s.s as real .as the original iiiipres.sinii, 
and so piodiice a hulhirinaiwn, in a subjective 
iiiipresaioii from an image already in the biain that 
ia practically the same to the consciousness as tlie 
iiiipres.sion troiii a real object? This i,s in no way 
more remarkable than memory itself. It is simply 
more nmisnal. It is very (jiiestioiiable whether the 
original act.s of meiiiory of the young child are not 
all of the nature of hallneiiiations. The after recol- 
lections of tilings seen niid of things imagined are 
certainly -so real to sniiie children that they confuse 
them with things seen, nr experienced. If a man 
can by using tests, and by the use of his reason, he 
made to know that tlie thing that ajipeais to he 
seen and real is not ?n, and has no objective exist- 
ence wbeie ho sees it, and th.at it Is his brain that 
is ]ilaying him a tiiclc, lie has a sane hallucination. 
If lie cannot be made to do so, and thinks it a real 
nlijpct, he is insane to this extent. 'I'lio condition 
of liypimtism illiistiatoB the origin of halluciiiatioiis 
better than almost anything else. Hypnoti.sm ( o. v. ) 
is a moililied, artilicially-uiduced s'leep, in wliich 
the coiiseionsnesH is changed hut not abolished, 
and the reasoning power much impaired. If a 
jierson liy]inotised is told tliat a piece of ice is red- 
hot, he will not touch it. and if he is made to do 
.so, he heliave.s as if he had touched hot iron. 
His whole mental condition Is one of temporary 
ballucinatioii.s of oveiy sort. Yet in the face of all 
tlie.se scientilio facts and reasonable hj'pothescs 
and deductions we have persons calling in the aid 
of imaginary forces, ‘telepathy,’ ‘spirit.s,' ‘p.sychic 
force,’ I've., to exjilahi halhiciii.ations, and .associa- 
tions formed for ■ psychical research,’ evidently on 
the theory that there can be a cau.se for liaUncina- 
fcions other than the registered images in the brain 
itself, together with alteied conditions of con- 
.sciousuess. Many religious leadens and other-s 
in a .state of intense brain excitement from 
religions or other causes have had hallucinations, 
.after they had been sinnhig against nature's laws 
by depiiVing themselves of sleep and of exer- 
cise, and by e.xposing themselves to the contagion 
of niorliid feeling interspersed by reason or com- 
mon .sense. Luther’s seeing the dei'il, and throw- 
ing his ink-hottle at him, and Swedenborg’s 
seeing .spiritual beings among the ministers at 
the council hoard are certainly explicable on the 
theory of su,ggestion and a teinpox-ary morbidness 
of brain-working. 

But, say tlie teleimtliists, ‘two people have 
bod the same hallucination at the same moment. 
How can that be explained on brain-cell piin- 
ciples?’ If two people bad been thinking of the 
same thing — for example, a dear friend or relative 
of both who was ill and supposed to he dying — 
and if both were sensitive iiei-sous, and their feelings 
were very excited at the time, what marvel is it if 
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tlii'ough a rale coiiickleiice they liail seen the form 
of the dying' friend '? And if this iinpressiou ha])- 
pened to be near the time when lie died, is it 
remarkable in the imscientilic state of most minds 
tliat Lliey made out it was the same moment that 
they both saw their fiiend’a form appear and walk 
out at the door? When sucli duplicate hallucina- 
tions are probed by hard scientillc methods it is 
always found that the hour of seeing them by the 
two people was not ciuite the same, that one had 
previously made a suggestion to the other forgotten 
in the excitement of tlie monient, or that the iigiircs 
seen by tlioiii had on dill'ereiit clothing', or had 
quite dill'ereiit beards. Without far moie evidence 
than has been brought forward by the pseudo- 
soientillc believers in ghosts and apiiai ition.s, an 
age of science will never ailmit a hallnciiiatioii to 
bo anything but a brain plieiionienon, obscure per- 
liap.s, but no more obscure than many other corre- 
lated facta of brain and mind. Every advance that 
i.s made in our knowledge of tlie brain and its work- 
ing in relation to mind renders the rational and 
soientilie explanation of all the halluoiiiations of 
the sane recorded by Iriistworthy, unbias.sed 
observers more easy and piobable, ami makes loss 
oxcusable the calling in to explain the facts of 
new and unknown ‘foroe.s’ or ‘ iulluenee.s ’ in 
nature beyond tbo.se we know and can hoientillcally 
investigate. Halluoiiiations may be of all tlie 
senses, and may lie of every ilcgroe of variety and 
oomplioatiou, from llaslio.s of liglit to armies of 
men, from liuimnings in the oar to strains of 
‘celestial music.’ lint it has never been proved, 
as ought certainly to liave occurred if there was 
any reality in those occult forces, tliat anything 
has ever been seen or lieard liy any one wliioK 
tile person might not possibly liavo soon or im- 
aj^iiied prci'iously, so that its image might bo 
lying registered in his braiu-oolls ; ami no now 
knowledge has ever come to humanity from such 
souroe.s. Halluciiiatioiis were much more common 
among primitive peoples and in the early ages of 
the world than they are now. tleo In.SANITY. 

llallniu, a town in tlie hrench department of 
Not'd, 10 miles NNE. of Lille. Weaving of linen 
and woollen goods, blencliing, liriok-maldng, and 
the manufacture of oil, cliemioals, and chocolate 
are tlie principal iiiduhti'les. I’op. 9-l()9. 

Ilallll.'^tiUL a seaport of Swollen, and capital of 
the province of Ilalland, on the Cattegat, 75 miles 
SE. of Uotlienhurg, with trade in corn, wood, Hour, 
and coal, and salmon-lislieries. Pop. (1888) 10,492. 

Ilaloj^eii.S) or Salt-pkoduokii.s (Ur. hals, 
‘salt’), are a woll-charaoterised group of non- 
nictallic elomoiiLs — chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine — wliicli form witli metals compounds 
analogous to sea-.salt. Eor haloid salts, soo Salt. 

llalovagcas an order of thalamifloral dicoty- 
ledons, vegetatively reduced from Oiiagraceai 
(q.v.). There are about seventy known specie.s, 
Iierhnceous or lialf-slirubhy ; universally distributed, 
and alimi.st all aquatic, or growing in wot place.s. 
The stems ami loaves often liavc large air-cavities. 
The plants are iiisiguilioant in appearaiioe, and the 
llowoi's gmierally much reduced. None of them 
have any iniporlaiit uses, except those of the genus 
Trapa (q.v.). 'L'lie only Ilritish spQoiu.s are the 
Mara’.s Tail (Hippiivis viilr/ari.i) and tlio Water- 
inilfoila (Myriophyllum ). 

Halos and Coroiiaj. Halos are circles of 
light surrounding the sun or moon, and are duo 
to the ]n'e.sonce of io 0 -cry.stals in the air. The 
commonest and usually the brightest has a radius 
of about 22 degrees — i.e. this is the angular 
distance from the sun to its inner edge. This 
size can he coiupvited from the hexagonal sliapo 
and known refractive power of ioe-cry.stals. The 


calculation .sliows that light passing through the 
hides of such a crystal is bent at an angle varyim' 
with tlie direction in which it falls on the orystaf 
hut never le.ss than 21 J degrees, which is thorefore 
called the angle of minimum deviation, and in the 
greater number of eases not gieatly exceeding that 
angle. If, therefore, the air between the observer 
and the sun or moon be lilled witli such crystals 
the light will he thrown outwards beyonil the 
anglo of minimum deviation, and will mostly 
appear at about 22 degrees distance from the 
sun or moon, forming a circle round it. As blue 
light is hliglitly more refrangible than red it is 
thrown farther out, and the halo appears coloureil 
red inside and blue outside. Some of the crystals 
may, however, he lying so that the light enters 
at a side ami leaves at one end, or y/cc versd 
in which case the angle of minimnm deviation is 
about 46 degrees, at which distance a second 
fainter lialo ks frequently seen wii.h eolour.s in the 
satno order as in the first. These colours aic 
geiiovally well seen in solar halos, but not in lunar, 
as the moon’s liglit is too faint to give distinct 
colour to each ])art. In addition to the above, a 
third still larger halo lias been seen. There are 
only four ob.survations of this halo on record, and 
the radius has been estimated in the difl'erent case.s 
at from 81 degrees to 90 degrees. The cause of 
this halo has not been ascertained. It i.s not 
coloured, and may bo due either to some more 
com])lex form of ice-crystal or to internal rellection 
from the hexagonal crystals. 

AuoCher phenoiuemm simiotimc.s seen with halos 
is tho PurhcUo circU, which is a white circle passing 
through the sun and parallel with tho liorizon. It 
is caused by light reflected from the surfaces of ice- 
crystals falling' vertically tlnongh the air. When 
tho sun is near the hori/.on this circle is intensifrod 
at tlistancus of 22 degrees and 40 degiues from the 
sun, and forms parhelia or mock-suns, and anotlier 
mock-sun is sometimes seen on tlii.s circle directly 
opiiosito tho sun. ./I similar elide is also formed 
jiassing vertically through the sun by rellection from 
the upper and under surrace.s of tho ioe-orystals. 
Halos are sometimes aecompanied by contact 
arche.s, 'svhich are arcs of eivoles touching the halos 
of 22 degrees and ‘16 degrees ; tlie.y are formed by 
long hexagonal pi'Nins lliiating horizontally in the 
air, and aro curved away from the sun when it is 
l)cU)w 80 ilegrccs altituilu, hut are concave towards 
it at greater elevations, hieveral other more com- 
prlcx foi'ins of halo have hocn seen in the arctic 
regions, hut ai'e of raro occrriTouco in llritain. 

Halos must not ho coufu.sed with CuroiiK, which 
arc smaller coloured (;ii'du.s tliat appear round the 
sun or moon when they shino through thin cloud or 
mist. In these tho red is the outermost colour, 
and several successivo sets of coloured rings are 
usually formed. They aro due to the diffraction 
tho light undergoes in passing among the di'ops 
of which the cloud is composed. The radius of the 
llrst red idrig of a coi'ona varies from 1 degi'ee to 
3 degrees, according to the size of the drops, and 
the radii of the others are successive inultiples of 
that of tho lii'st. 

Whoii the snii shitios on a bank of fog a large 
bow of about 40 degrees radius, I'esembliiig a raiti- 
bow, but not so brightly coloured, is seen. It is 
often double, like tho I'ainbow. Orving to the 
smaller size of the wirler-di-ops in a fog tlian in 
falling rain, tho Fnr/lmw is uider and fainter than 
the rainbow. The law determining the order of 
tho colours — whotlier red inside or I'cd outside— 
has not yet been thoronglily worked o_ul. If the 
olrfiovver is staniliug on an elevated point so that 
his shadow falls on tire fog, coloureil rings called 
Glories or Anthclia are often seen. Five or six 
sets of colours have been observed, tho outermost 
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liaviiiK a radiu.s not exceediiiy 12 de^reea. In each 
ring the red L outaide, showing that it is a diffrac- 
tion effect like a corona, bnt the exact cause has 
not been detcrniined. If tlie fog is very near, the 
oijserver’s sliadow is visible, forming what is known 
as tlie Brocken Spectre (see Mirage); and if the 
fog is tliin the shadow looks farther away tli.an it 
really is, and is therefore supposed by the sjiectator 
to he of gigantic size. 

llalO.S; in religious art. Kee NlMliUti. 

llal.S, FR.ttt.'i, the elder, portrait and (fctirc 
paintei-, was horn, probably at Antwer]), in 1580 or 
1581, though .some authoritie.s give 15S-f as the 
date. HLs parents, ineinber.s of an old flaarleni 
family, returned to that city about 1600, ami Hals 
studierl under Karel van Mander .and, .according to 
some accounts, under Rubens. Some ten yc.ars 
later he ni.arricd Anneke Herjuan.szoon, anil in 
101 0 he was summoned before the m.agislr.atcs .and 
reprimanded for ill-treating his wife and for his 
drunken and disorderly life. A few weeks later 
his wife died, .and in 1017 he married a woman of 
doubtful ch.aracter, Ly.sbeth Reynier. In his Later 
ye.ar.s, in s]iite of his unce.asing indn.stry, to which 
the numerous works from his hand in the conti- 
nental galleries hear witness, he fell into poverty, 
and was relieved by the mnuiciiiality of Ha.arlem, 
who in 160-1 bestowed on him a pension of 200 
florins. He died at Haarlem in 1060, and on the 
1st of Septemliur was buried in the chnreh of St 
Bai'on, Hals is usually regaided as the founder 
of the Dutch school of ,i/inirf-paiuUug. His.suhiects 
of feasting and carousal are treated with marvellous 
\-ivaoit,v .ami spirit, and as a pm trayer of faces con- 
vulsed with laughter he is without a rival. His 
portraits arc full of character, and catch with 
admiralile subtlety the liglitost shades of ]),assing 
expression, Teclmioallv his work is masterly, his 
handling being moat direct and powerful ; Imt a 
certain hardnes.s and crudeness of tone is freijuently 
ajiparent in his rendering of flesh, and his later 
works have little v.ariety of colouring, and .show an 
unpleasant ldaekne.sa in the shadow.s. Of his por- 
ti ait groups eiglit noble oxainjilesare pireaerved in 
the museum otHaarlein, the finest being that dated 
1633, representing the officers of the corps of St 
Adrian. The ‘IMandoline Player’ (1030), in the 
gallery of Amsterd.ani, is a tyjiical example of 
his treatment of single fig-ure.a, A seiies of excel- 
lent etchings after tlie work.s of Hals, by Professor 
William Unger, with text liy C. Vosmaer, was 
published in Leyden in 187.3. As a lc.acher he 
exercised a m.arked influence upon the develoji- 
ineiit of Diitcli art, .Tan Verspronck, V.an der 
Heist, Adrian van Ostade, Adrian Brouwer, and 
Wouwerman having been hi.s pupils. An iiitere.stiiig 
view of tlie interior of Ids studio, dated 1652, by 
Job Berch-Heyde, aiiotlier of his sebolans, i.s in the 
H.aarlem Museum. — His biotlier, Dirk Hals, a 
impil of Abr.aliam Bloemaert, was also an excellent 
,i/fui-e-p<ainter ( 6. before 1600, d. 1656); and several 
of Frans’s sums wore arti.sts, the most celebrated 
being Frans Hals, the younger, who llouiislied from 
about 1637 to 1669. 

HalsteillL a market-town of Essex, on the 
Colne, 56 miles NE. of London. The piirisli cliurcli 
lias a wooden spire and many old nionumeiits; the 
free gr.ammar-seliool clate.s from 1590. It lias ni.ann- 
factures of crape, silk, .and paper ; straw-plaiting is 
.also Ctarried on. Pop. ( 1851 ) 5658 ; ( 1881 ) 5804 

Ilalybiirton, TnnM.is, a Scotcli divine, was 
born at Dnpplin near Perth in 1674, .and was 
for eleven years minister of Cere.s in Fife, and 
then for two professor of Divinity at St Andrews, 
wliere he died in September 1712. He was the 
author of several works, including Natural Rdi- 
gion nsuffinent, and Revealed necessary, to Man's 


H(ii>pincss ; The Great Concern of Salccdion ; and 
Ten Sermons jn-cached before and after the Cdc- 
hration of the Lord's Snppcr. The work's, esiicci- 
ally tlie antohiogiaidiic memoir, of the ‘Holy 
ILalyhiirton ’ wei-e once very juipiilai among the 
peopile of Scotland ; and even at the present 
day they are still lead. They were puhli.shed, 
together with an Essay on ins Life .and Writing.s, 
by Dr Robert Burns (London, 1835). 

llalys. See Asia Minor. 

11 am, properly the hind pait or .angle of the 
knee ; hut msiially applied to the cm ed thigh of the 
liog or sheep, more especi.alty the first. Ham- 
curing, or, what is tlie same thing, liacon-ciiring, 
is |)crforined in a v.ariety of methods, each country 
or district h.aving its own peculiar treatment ; these, 
however, relate to minor jioints. The e.ssential 
operations .are as follows ; The meat is fiist well 
nihlied with salt, and either left on a heneh that 
the brine may diairi aw.ay, or covered np in a 
close ves.sel ; after a few d.ay.s it is nihlied ag.ain, 
this time with a mixture of s.alt and saltpetre, to 
which siig.ar is sometinies added, nr with a mixture 
of salt and .siig.ar alone. It is then con.signed to the 
heiicli or tuli for at least a week longer, after which 
it is generally leady for drying. IVct suiting re- 
quires, on the whole, alioiit three weeks ; dry 
salting, a week longer. Mutton-hams should not 
he kept in pickle longer than about three weeks. 
Some haiii.s ai e merely hung up to dry without lieing 
smoked ; others, after being dried, are removed 
to the smoking-liou.se, which eonsist.s of two and 
sometimes three stories ; the fire is kindled in the 
lowest, and the meat is hung up in the second and 
third stories, to which the smoke ascends. The fire 
is kept up with supplies of oak or lieech chips, 
though in some distiicts twigs of juniper, and in 
many parts of Croat Britain jieat, are used. Fir, 
laicli, and such kinds of wood, on .account of tlie 
iinpleasaiit flavour they impai t, are on no account 
to he used. The fire n'nist lie kei>t, night and day, 
in a smouldering state for three or four days, at the 
end of whicli tihie the ham, if not more than live 
or six inclies deeji, is perfectly smolced. Ah euhl 
weather is preferable for the ojieration of curing, it 
is chiefly carried on during winter. Many of tlie 
country-]) 00 ])le in those parts of England where 
wood and jie.at are insed for fuel smoke li.anis liy 
liangiiig them np inside large wide chimneys, a 
inethod common in Wcstmoilaiid. Tlie curing of 
beef and imittoii Inim.s is eairied on cliiefly in the 
north of Eiigl.and and Diunfrie.sshire in Scotland ; 
that of pork-h.ams, on the other hand, is found in 
v.arioiis countries, among tlie best known being 
those connected in commerce with the name.s of 
Belfast ami Mestphalia. Harris of Caine, Wilt- 
shire, introduced an niiinioiiia freezing-] iroce.ss .ai’.ail- 
ahlc both .summer and winter. Cliicago ( q. v. ) is the 
chief centre of the enormous American industry of 
pork-packing. Tlie imports of bacon and hams 
into the United Kingdom in 1888 .amounted to 
3,594,212 cwt., of a value of -£8,343,387. Of this 
quantity the value from the United States was 
£3,874,170, from Denni.ark ,£1,389,047. Tlie imjioifc 
of hams only in 1888 was 730,408 cwt., of the value 
of £1,929,602. The total value of the imports of 
bacon and liani.s in 1886 was £8,402,828; in 1887, 
£8,738,776. The tot.al export of bacon and hams 
from tlie United States was ,^31,640,211 in 1886, 
and §33, 314,670 in 1,887. See PiG. 

Haul) a town in the French department of 
Soiiiiiie, on the river of th.at n.ame, 12 miles SW. of 
St Quentin. Its ancient fortress or castle was 
rebuilt by the Comte de Saint Pol in 1470, 
and now is used as a slate-prison. It is menior- 
alile as the place of confinement of Joan of Arc, 
Moncey, and others ; of Polignac, Peyronnet, and 
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Guevnoii ile ilaiivillu i'ruiu 1831 to 1836; of Loui-^ 
Napoleon fvom 1840 till 1846 ; ami after the eoiy) 
d'etat, of the repul)liciui generals Cavaigiiac, 
Laiuoriciere, Clianganiier, A-c. Pop. 2837. >See 
Gomaul, Hum, sun Uhutsaii, &c. (1864). 

ISillll, We.st, a suhiirh of East London, and a 
])ai'liamentary horongli of Esse.':, on Llie north hank 
of the Tliaine.s, oppo.site ( Ireenwicli. Baring the last 
lifty years its population lias grown from 10,000 to 
12.S,I)'.)3 (ISSI), iirinoipally owing to the Victoria 
and Alhei t docks and the ga.s- works. It is a busy 
industrial ])aiisli, and lias silk-printiiig, shiphnihl- 
ing, distilling, and chciiilcal iiiaiiiifactiire.s. In 
188.) it was made a ]iarlianioiitary borough, return- 
ing two iiiouihei's to tlie House of Coiinmms. Hero 
i.s Mrs Elizabeth Fry’s liousc, ‘ Tlie Gedai.s.’ — E.v.st 
ILvm, .situated in the south- we.st of the same 
county, 1.', milc.s S\V. of Barking, has a population 
of 0713. iSee Katliaiine Fry, nistory of the I'm-ishes 
of East and IVest Jltiiii (1888). 

IIstIH, accouling- to the writer of Genesis, was 
the second son of Noah, and the hrother of .Sliem 
and Japlietli. The name, however, a.s generally 
u.sed, i.s geogra]ihieal ratlier than otimograpliical. 
The word Ham in Helircw sigiiilio.s ‘to he hot,’ 
and the desecmlants of this sou of Noah are re- 
presented as peoiiling' the .southern regions of the 
earth, so far as known at that time— Viz. Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, Egypt, Ethiojiia, Libya, iVe. 
Ham lias also liuoii ideiililied with Komi (‘black 
land’), an aneieiit name of Egypt: Imt for this 
ideritilication tliere exists no satisfactory philo- 
logical evidence. Pliilologists and utlmologiats 
rocogiiiiie as a distinct family of iieoples and tongues 
a group whicli they call ‘'Haiiiitic,’ clas,sifying it 
as co-ordinate with tlio Aryan and the Kemitie. 
See At'iiKj.t, Vol. I. pp. 85, 86. 

llniiuuliin, a town of Per.sia, in the province of 
Irak Ajemi, is situated at tlie niirtlierii base of 
Mount Elwenil, 160 milos WSW. of 'i’elioran. It 
contain, n kouiu nolalile tomiis— o.g. Avicenna’s 
(q.v.) and otliers allirmed to lie (lm.se of Mordecai 
and ICstlier. Being tlie eoiitro of converging routes 
from Bagdad, Erivaii, 'L'elioraii, and rs[)alian, it is the 
.seat of a largo transit trade j and it carries on o.xteu- 
sive mannfacLiiies of leather, and in a less degree 
of coarse cai'iiots and woollen and cotton fahrie.s. 
Pop. 30,000. Ilaniadan is generally heliovod to 
occupy the site of the Median Ecbatana (ipv. ). 

llailUKlryntlS. Hoe Nymuu.s.— T he name 
Ilamadryas is given to a kind of Balioon (q.v.); 
and the Hutnadryas or Ophiophuyus claps is the 
largest poi.soiions snaitc of the Oid 'World, larger 
and more dangerous tlian any of the cohras,’with 
which it has almost the same geographical range. 

ilinall (Gr. Epiphania), the IlAM.V'rii of the 
Bible, a very ancient city of Syria, on the Brontes, 
liO miles N. by B. of Damascus. Tire town stands 
in the midst of gardens, tlum"'li the streets arc 
narrow and irregular, and the liouse.s ar-e built of 
sun-dried bricks and woud. I'he inhabitants, about 
4.'),000, miuuifacture cuarse n’oullen mantles and 
yarn, and carry on considerable trade with tlie 
Bedouiii.s. Hamath sooiiik to have come very oai-ly 
in conllict with the rlssyilaiis, having been taken 
by tlioiir ill 8, 14 C.O. and again in 743, whilst two 
revolts of the peojile were crushed by the Assyrians 
in 740 and 720 ii.U. After the Gncco-Maeedoniaii 
conquest of Syria, Hamah hecaiiio known as Epi- 
pli.ania. In 03!) it fell into Moslem hands, and, 
tiuiughit was held by Tanored from 1108 to 1115, 
it was again taken possession of by the Moslems. 
Ahulfeda, the Arab geographer, Vos prince of 
Hamah in the 14th century. Four stones wore 
discovered there in 1812 liy Bni'okliardt, hearing 
insoriptioii.s in an unknown language, now liolicved 
to he Ilittitc (q.v.). 


IlfiinMinclidftic. Hcc Witch H.vzisl. 

llailinim, Joh.vnn Geuiu;, a Gcrnian writer, 
horn at Koiiigsborg in Prussia, 271 li August 1730,’ 
The iiicimipleteness and ,aiiiilcs,Hness wliieli cliarac'- 
terisod his education clung to liiiii all his days ; he 
made nniiierous sLiirts in life, hut followed I'lo one 
calling for long ; in turn, student of philosophy, of 
llieologj’', of law, private tutor, mcrcliant, tn'tnr 
again, eoiiimereial trai'cllcr, student of literature 
iind the ancient langnage.s, and cleik, he at length 
settled down in Xonigshorg in 1767 as an oiliciafiii 
the e.veise. Nevertludcss lie lived hut nieauly until 
the pre.seiit by a patron, in 1784, of a sum of numey 
raised him above waul. lie died a(, hlimster, 21&t 
.lime 1788, His writings arc, like his life, desultory 
ami without .sy,stem ; liuL even as such tlioy exer- 
cised a perceptible iuduciicc upon Jacobi, Herdei, 
Goethe, and Jc.Tii Paul. For in siiilo of theii 
symbolical ami oracul.ar style, qualities nliich led 
lo their author hciiig desiguateil tlie ‘ Magus of the 
Noilh,’ they eimtaiii the results of LhmighUnl and 
cxleiisive leading, aie lieli in suggestive thought, 
encrusted with iiaradox ,nid s.'ircasm, and tlioiouglily 
biisllo witii literary .alinsimis, Ilaimuin’s iiidopenit- 
cneo and love of honest truth made him, however, 
iiuiiopular with Ids contemporaries, except the 
more thoughtful few. (hmipai'c Hoth’s edition of 
his flam mil icin' fichriflcii (8 veils, 182]-45) or 
(Jildemeister’s (6 vols., including biogi-ajdiy, 1857- 
73). See Lives by Poe) ( 1874-76) and Glaasen 
(18.8.7). 

ISnilllmfo, or .WlliATil, cajiital uf Tunguvagiia 
province, Ecuador, in a slieltered ampliitlieatro on 
the iiortliorn sh >])0 of Gliimborazo, 8860 feet above 
the sea. It was twice destroyoil —by an eruption of 
('olo]iaxi in lOilK, and liy an eartlninake in 1706, 
but w.as speedily rebuilt. I’oii. 12,000. 

a conslitnent state of the Gennan 
empire, incliiiles the fi’oe city of Ilaiiibiirg, the 
towns Borgeilorf and Giixhaven, and several 
subnrlts and communes, with a total area uf 158 sq. 
m. The free Ilan.seatic city of Ilamlmrg is situated 
on the Elbe, filiout 7.) miles from the Geiinan Gce.aii, 
112 N. of Hanover, a)nl 177 NW. of Berlin. Ilaiii- 
Imrg was founded by Cliarlemagiie in 808, and for 
three centuries had to struggle hard to nmiutain 
itself agniiisl the manuiding Dane.s and Slavs. It 
was made a hislioprie in 831, and three years later 
an archbishoprie. This last dignity was tran.s- 
ferred to Bremen in 1223. The commercial history 
of Hamburg began in ]L8!)-!)0, when the emperor 
granted it various prii'ileges, among.st, others a 
se|)aralo judicial .system mid cxemiilioii from cus- 
toms dues, hi 1241 it joined witli Llihock in laying 
the foundation of the llanseatiu League (q.v.), and 
from 125!) as.sociatcd itself closely U’il h Bi'emen also. 
Erom that, time it inci'ea.sed riqiidly in we.altli and 
commercial importance, aiigmeiiling its territory by 
tlie jmrcha.se of the township of liitzehiittcl, at the 
mouth of tlio Elbe (where the liaihourof Cuxhaveu 
is now situated ), ami of several villages and islanihs 
in the vicinity of the town. Under the pi-otection 
of t-lin German cmperoi-s Ilamlmrg soon became 
powerful enough lo defend itself and ils conmioroe 
both by Hoa and land, .and carried on war for a con- 
siderai'ilo period against sea-ruvers and the Danes. 
Tn 1510 it W!iR made an imperial towii^ by hlaxi- 
milian T. It early eniliracod the doetrinc.s of the 
Reformation. During the stormy jieriod of the 
Thirty Years’ Wav it never had an enemy within 
its walks. All throng'll the years from 1410 to 1712 
there were repeated risings of tho populace against 
the governing classes. The diHjmtos with Donm.ark 
finally ceased in 1768, that power renonnciiig all 
claim to Hamhurg territory. Tlie rajiid commercial 
auecasR and steadily inoroasing jirosjieiity of tlie 
city were only moniontarily elicckod h.y a severe 
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coiiiiiierei.il cri.sis in 176.S. On tlie otliei hand, the 
Freiieh Revolution drove many of the emigres to 
Hamburg, and the rank.^ of its nierdiant^ Mere still 
further strengthened by lefiigees from Holland, 
M-heii that country was overrun by the French in 
1705. But eleven years later Hamburg itself 
was oceiiiiied by the French, and M’ith that event 
there eoiiinienced for the city a jieriod of great 
tribulation. In 1810 it rviis annexed to the French 
empire, but at the same time lost its coninieree and 
its Rliippiiig trade. For having in 1S1.3 admitted 
tlio Russians M'itliin its M-alla the city rvim cruelly 
treated by Davoflt, Napoleon's general ; and the 
cup of its misery was filled to the brim by the siege 
M'liich Beniiigsen began in that same year. 

Between 1806 and ISU, rvlien the French occu- 
jiation came to an end by the capitulation of 
Davoflt to the allies, the iminilatioii decreased 
by nearly one-half, namely to 35,000, and had to 
endure losses of jiroperty estimated at -67,000,000. 
In the following year Hamburg joined the Ger- 
man Confederation as one of the four free cities, 
and its prosperity began rapidly to revive. An- 
other calamity overtook the town in 1842; in 
three days one-third of Hamlmi-g M-a.s de.stioyed 
by fire, and more than two millions sterling worth 
of property lost. That part of the toM’ii w.as, 
lunvever, immediately rehnilt in modern stvle. 
The older portion is intev.-iected by canals, which 
serve as waterways betiveeu the river and the ware- 
houses. The ramparts have been converted into 
gardens and promenades. In 184,3 an agitation 
was set on foot for a reform in the constitution, a 
step -which it took eighteen year.s to carry into 
ell'eet. On 1st October 18SS Hamlmig entered the 
German Customs Union, though still retaining part 
of its territory as a ‘free poit.’ This ch.ange has 
nece.ssitated e.xtejisive alterations in the haibour : 
eeveral quays have been built, warehouses con- 
structed, steam-crane.s erected, and the raihvay 
communioation with the chief industrial centres o'f 
Germany improved. In 1800 now docks M'ere in 
course o'f eonstructinn at Cuxhaven for the use of 
the "reat ocean-going steamers. The finest public 
buildings are the ‘school house’ (containing the 
town library of 400,000 volumes and 5500 MSS., 
and a n.atural history museum ), tOMui-house, 
picture-gallery, exchange, hank, post-oliioe, and 
.-501110 chnrches. Of these last four .are notice- 
able — St Nicholas, built from designs by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, as a memorial of the lire of 1842, a 
handsome Gothic bnibling, with a .spire 482 feet 
high ; St Michael’s, an 18tli-cenlury Rcmaissance 
church, M'ith a spire 469 feet high ; and St Cather- 
ine’s and St James’s, both Gothic edifices of the 
14tli and loth centuries. In addition to numerous 
e.xcellent schools and charitable institutions,’ H.ani- 
hurg po.ssesses a school of navigation, ivitli which is 
connected an observatory, a zoological and a botani- 
cal garden, and several museums and art-galleiie.s. 
Hanihurg has played an iiujiortant part in the 
history of the German stage. 

Hamburg is the busiest commercial city on the 
continent of Europe, and the principal commercial 
.seaport of Germany. Next to London it has the 
largest money-exchange tiansaetionsin Europe; the 
hank of Hamhui-g ivas founded so long ago as 1619. 
A.S a commercial centre its only rivals are London, 
Liverpool, Antwerp, and New York. Its manu- 
factures, though a long way inferior in value to 
its commerce, are not unimportant. The principal 
are cigar-making, distilling of spirits, sugar- refining, 
brewing, engineering, iron-founding, manufacture 
•of chemicals, indin-rnhher wares, furniture, starch, 
and jute, and shipbuilding. In 1865 the numher of 
vessels that entered the port was 5186, with a gr-oss 
burden of 1,223,000 tons; these figures rose to 5260 
vessels and 2,118,000 toms in 1875, and to 6790 


ve.ssels and 3,704,000 tons in 1885, M’hilst in 1887 
thej' ivere 7308 vessels and 3,990,000 ton.s. The 
numher and tonnage of the vessels that cleared 
Mere ahont the .same in tlie coiic.-ponding yem.s. 
Of tlie vessels entering in 1887 ahout .36 per cent. 
M’ere British. The imports have increased at an 
extraordinarily rapid rate; in 1864 they M’eie 
valued at 157,976,000, in 1875 at .685,050,000, in 
1885 at £10’2„300,000, and in 1887 at £111,948,800. 
Tlie,se returns do not include hullimi. Tlie total 
value of the trade of Hamlmrg Mitli Great Britain 
and her possessions amouiiteil to 628,000,000 in 
1887. Of the imports ahmit one-half represent the 
value of goods hrouglit into H.amhnig by rail and 
river (Elbe) from the interior of tlie countiy. Next 
after Gieat Brit.ain the countries with -which 
Hamburg lias commercial transactions of the 
greatest magnitude are the LTnited .States, the 
countries on the M-e.st and east coasts of South 
America, France, Hnllaud and Belgium, Cential 
America, Russia, tlie East Indies and Cliina, and 
the east and M-est coasts ot Africa. Hamburg om-cs 
a large part of its trade to its position .as .a distiih- 
nting centre for commodities lirmight fiom distant 
parts of the M’orld, to he afterM-aid.s sent to the 
difierent countries of Euroiie. Besides coffee, the 
more impnrt.ant objects of trade aie .sng.ar, M’oollen 
and cotton goods, butter, tobacco, M’ine and spirits, 
hides, machines, licc, saJt)ietu‘, leather, herrings, 
flour, fills, linen, petroleum, coal, iron, anil silks. In 
1885 the exports M-ere valued at 682,800,000. Haiii- 
hurg ranks second to Bieiiien as a jiort of eiiibarlia- 
tion for emigiaiits fiom Germany i 88,48.3 embarked 
from Hamlmig ill 1888. Pop. (1875) 374,930 ; (1885) 
471,275, of M-hom 165,411 lived in the suliiirhs. 

See Monckeberg, Gcschichie thrFrcicn mid Hunse-SlmHs 
ffamburg {lS8j)\ Gaedeebens, Eisturhehe Toiiorirapliio 
<l(r I^nicn und Hansc-SUull Himlunj (1.880); and two 
lubtoricul wollisby Gallois (1856-57 and 1801-115). 

lliUllolll, a toM'ii and foniieriy a fortre.s.9 of 
Hauovcr, occu\iies a eomiiianding position on the 
Weser, 25 miles bsW, of Hanover. It presents a 
quite niediei'.al ajipearance, having many houses 
and buildings siiniving from the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods of arcliifectiire. The chain- 
hiidge M’hicli here cro.sses the Y’eser M’as completed 
in 18.39, .and is .ahout 840 feet in length. The chief 
eniployments of tlio pcojile are iiiaehiiie-making, 
iron-founding, M’onl-spinnilig, lish-lireeding, hrcM’- 
ing, and the mamifnctiire of leather, piiiiur, artificial 
manure, and chemic,al6. In the earliest times 
Hameln belonged to the Abbey of Fulda, and M'as 
a member of the Hanseatic Confederation. It 
suffered severely during the ThiiLy A’ears’ War. 
Pop. (1885) 11,‘8,31. With this toM’ii is connected 
the M’ell-knoM’n legend of the Piper (or Ralcatelier) 
of Hameln. M’ho in 1284 freed the toM-ii from rats 
through the my,stio charm of his pipe ; hut, -when 
the pco)ile refused to pay him the iiromised rew’ard, 
he exercised the noM er of his niusio upon the children 
of tlie place, and dre,-w them away into the heart of 
an adjoining hill, which opened to receive them, 
.and tlirougli M-liicli he led them to Transylvania. 
The story is familiar from BroM’iiiiig’s ‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.’ 

Hnin(‘I'lillg;, Ruiieut, Austrian poet, was horn 
of poor parents at Kiiclihorg in the Forest, in LoM'er 
Austria, on 24th March 1830. H.aving completed 
his studie.s at Vienna, Hamerling hecanie a teaclier 
ill the gymn.a.siuui at 'Prieste in 1855. But at the 
end of eleven years of M’ork, ill-health compelled 
him to letire. From that time doM’ii to the date of 
his death, on 13th July 1889, he lived at Gratz, 
almost entirely confined to his bed, hut nevertheless 
leading a busy life as a Muiter of pocti-y. lie 
began his career by the publication in 1860 of a 
volume of lyrics, Sinnm und Minncn (7tlr ed. 
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1S86; eiioh edition enlarged and improved). Hia 
lyric talent foimd exi)reshioj] al.-io in aueh later 
works as Das Schu-aiicii/icd do- liomantik (1862), 
Amor iind Fsyc/iC (1882), and JUattcr hn Windo 
( 1887). lint Ills be.st books aie three satirical epic-s 
— Aliusvcr in Rom (18ti6; 17th ed. 1889), Dcr 
Kunirj von Sion (1869), and Honumcnlns (1888). 
In tlie.su bonks his thonic is tlie problonis that aie 
knit aliniit the inner nature oi man, his nmndane 
e.xistence, and the institn Lions ids mind has con- 
ceived and his banil has made. The structural 
concentiona are often grand, and the imagina- 
lion hold ; the emotional and descriptive colour- 
ing is both rich and truthful, the action vigoroms, 
tlie philosophy nltra-inodern ; and there is a lirm 
grasp of details, and a patient and clever u.se of 
tliem, mostly for satiiic imrposc.s. Satire, is indeed 
one of the stronge.st elcnieiiLs in the.se epicis. 
Hamcrling’s remaining works inchide T^eiuis im 
Exit (ISiiH) ; dcrmniienziif/ [ISGi), a translation of 
Leopardi's poems (ISlio); a novod, Aspasia (187.7); 
a trageily, Danton itnd Robespierre ( 1871 ) ; two or 
throe other dr, amatic pieces ; Dir sicbcii Todsiiiidoii 
( 1873) ; an autobiographical work, Btntioucn tneinar 
Lebenspilf/rrsr/uift ' {IHHG) ; Lr/irjnhre drr Lichc 
( Letters, &c. ISiS!) ). Siiiiiint/icJir 1 1'rr/ee ( Ilainbiirg, 
1889). Hou Life by A. Polzor ( 1889). 

Iliimertoii, l’iiirjii> (Jn.iiisiri', a writer on 
art of keen insight and jnctnresijno .and im- 
pressive style, was horn at InuiCHidu, near fciliaw, 
in Lanoaslliro, on 10th Seiitombor 1831. ITo coni- 
inoncod Ids career as an art-oritio by contributing 
to the Fine Arts Qiairteiiij, tho Forlniyhthj and 
the Siiturdai/ Reriews. lid (irodnced a volntnc of 
]iooins on The Isles of Loe.h Aira (18,15), and A 
Painter's Camp in the Jlighlaiiits^ anil T/iomi/Us 
about Art (1862). In 1868 lie iniblished litrhing 
and EU'hers Conlcinjiorury Proneh Painters; a 
continnatioii of the latter appeared in the fidlowing 
year, Paint imj in Frunra after the Dee-line if Cliissi- 
aism. Since 1809 ho lias edited tho Portfolio, an art 
journal wideli gives special iirondnoiico'to etcldiigs. 
The Iiitclleeiiiiil Life ( 1873) is in the form of letters 
of advice, illustrated by many examples, addressed 
to literary aspirants and otliors, of every cltth.s and 
in all ci'reuinsLances i Human Inicreourse (1884) 
is a volume of essays on social .subjects, many of 
them dealing with intercourse ns altbctod by 
nationality; The tlrnphie, Arts (1.882), linoly illus- 
trated, is ‘a treatise on the varieties of drawing, 
piunting, anil engraving, in eomparison with oacli 
other and with nature,’ tliu analy.HOK of the tech- 
nique of llu! masters of the various aids being 
remarkalile for disoriinination and acumen ; Lund- 
seapo (1883), a snporlily-illnstrated volume, is not 
HO nincli a treatise on landscapo-iiainting as a work 
illustrating tlie inllnonec o[ natural landscajie on 
man. Ufchor works are Portfolio Papers (1889), 
French and, English (1889), and a conjilo of novola. 

Ilamosuckclii a Scotch law-term, donoting 
the oU'enuo of feloidonaly assaulting a man in his 
own hou.sc nr lodgings. This was an aggravation 
of tlie ordinary oll'ence of assault. 

linmilcar, no.xt to Ilanidhal tlm greatest of 
the Carthaginians and one of the greatest generals 
of antitpdty. lie was .snrnaiiied Barca (the Hebrew 
Barak) or ‘Lightning,’ wlionce ids family was 
known as the Ijiiroino. Wlien a young man he 
came into prondnonce in the si.xtoontli year of the 
EiiLSt I’nnic "War (247 n.a,), wlieii all Hieily, save 
tlie fortresses of llrepanum and Lilyhinnin, had 
been wrested from Carth.age iiy the Hoinan.s. After 
ravaging the Italian coast, lie landed in Sicily, near 
Panoriims, and seized the strongiiold of Ercte, a 
Idll of 2000 feet Idgli rising sheer from the sea. 
Hero, with a sm.all hand of iiierceiiaries, though lie 
received no aid from ids unworthy countrymen, he 


waged almost d.aily war with the Romans for three 
yeans, and defied every ellbrt to dislodge him. By 
the spell of Ids genius lie presoiwed discipline ainon'o- 
Ids unpaid followeis, whom lie taught to h.anish 
tlieir old dread of the Roniaii veterans, while with 
his few sliips lie liarassed tlie Italian sliorea. In 
244 n.c. he occiijded Mount Eryx, a idll 2 miles fnmi 
the coast and a lo.ss stioiig po.sition tliaii Ercte, hut 
one which lay nearer to tlie besieged cities of Bie- 
paiinm and Lilyliieum. For two years lie stood at 
hay Avitli his liandful of men ngidiist a Rom, an army, 
‘ lighting,’ says I’olyldiis, ‘ like iiroy.al eagle, nldolp 
grapjiliiig with iinotlior eagle as noble .as Idiiiself, 
stops only to take breath from slieor exhaustion, or 
to gather ficsli strength for tlie iie.xt attack.’ The 
battle of the zEgatiaii Isles in 241 n.c. ended the 
First Fimic War, and Sicily M'.as yielded to Rome. 
Blit llamilcar niarehed out from Eryx with all the 
liimouis of war. Scarcely bad |ieace'licen concluded 
when the rartliagiidan moreciiaries revolted .and 
were joined liy tlio snliject Inhyans. Ilanno, a 
|iersoiial enemy of llaiidlciir, was sent against tlieiii, 
lie hailed, .and tlio task of saving the .stale was 
assigiicil to llandlear, wlio ernshod out the rebellion 
after a tcriilile .stinggle of three years in 2,38 11.0. 
fii (lie .same year tlio Romans, in dolianoo of Ircaly 
eiigagemeiits, seized on the Carlliaginian ]ioshessiiius 
ill Corsica. Despite the aiilagonisiii of the peace 
jiarly, hoailed by tlie iiiC(im]ietent Ilamio, the 
palriotie or Barcine (larty, tlioiif'h a minority, ob- 
tained tho coniiiiand of an army for llamilcar, with 
which he rosoB'od to carry out ids inastor-oonce]i- 
tioii. Ho )iroi>OHod to throw Sjiaiii into the balance 
to redress the loss of Sicily. Spain was not only 
rich in mineral and other wealth ; she would fonn 
an iidmirahle reeridling-grmind. The main defect 
in the fiartliagiidan armies Idthorto liad hoeii the 
want of nil infantry caiialile of coping on at all ennal 
terms with tlio legiimaiies. Sncti a force Handlcar 
determinoil to create in Sjiain, wlionco it could ho 
marched or carried over sea to Italy ; in future the 
war would he waged on lioman soil. In 237 n.c. 
the gomiral ontoreil Spain, and in niiio years built 
up a now dondidoii by his military genius, his 
policy, and the iiiagie of ids jierHoiiallly, In 228 n.U. 
lie fell iigliting against tho liilio of llie VeUone.s. 
'J’he conceptions of tlie great Hamilcav wcie carried 
out by his mightier son. Unfortnniilely only a 
dim light i.s oiikI on Ilandleav’s marvellous career. 
Wlial is iiieoiileslahlo is that lie was a military 
genius of the higliost order; a Htaiosiiinii ns lofty 
in Ids conee])tionH as he was adroit in carrying them 
out ; a ]iatriol wlioiii neither oliloijny, ingratitude, 
nor treachery could alienate, from the ignohle_ state 
lie. strove so iiard lo save. Two iiicn only, it lias 
licen truly said, in the n'holo eourse of Homan his- 
tory, seem to have struck Hie Ibimiius with real 
terror. Tlie.se were Ilaiidlear and Ids greater son. 
See Boswortli Smith’s Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians ( 1 879 ). 

Ilnillilton, a town of Lnnarksldre, on the 
left hank of tlm Clyde, 10 ndlos SE. of Glas- 
gow. The principal odiliee is tho liiirgh Indldings 
(1803), with a clock-tower nearly 130 feet high ; 
and lliero are also llie enmity linildiiigB, large 
barracks, and a good raoeconrso. The former 
nianufacturoB of laao, tanihonred liohinette, .and 
camliric liave declined ; and mining is now tlio chief 
industry of the district, Haiidlton was made a 
royal burgh in 15‘1S, and one of the Ib'C Falkirk 
parliainontavy burghs in 1832, Fop. (1841) 8724; 
(1881) 18,517, ol whom 18,995 wore within the 
parliamentary burgh, tho nimdeiiial honndary 
having been extended in 1878.- -liaiidlton Falnco, 
sueccasor to Cadzow (Jastle, is tlio seat of the Duke 
ol Hamilton. Dating partly from 1504, hut greatly 
enlarged in 1705 and 1822, It i.s a suinpiuone classi- 
cal structnre, thougii its clioieest arl-oollectioiis were 
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buld in 1882 for neiirly £400,000. Within itf> policies 
jire a superb iiian.soleum ( 1852 ), the ruins of (Jailzow 
Castle, the herd of wild white cattle, and .some 
primeval oak.s. 

llailliltoil. a city of Canaila, the chief town in 
the county (jf Weiitw'orth, Ontario, i.s .situateil on 
liiirlin^'ton Bay, al the rve,st end of L.alce Ontario, 
40 miles by rail S\V. of Toronto, and 56 WNW. of 
Niap;ara Falls. The business portion lies at the 
foot of ‘ The ^ilomitain,’ on whose slope many line 
resiliences are embowered among tree.? and gardens. 
Trees line the wide, handsome streets ; the houses 
■are mostly substantial stone elections, and the 
court-house and county building.s are among the 
line.st in Canada. The city is an important rail- 
way centre, stands in the midst of a populous and 
highly-cultivated distiiot, at the head of the lake 
navigation, and is said to pos.se.s.s a larger number 
of mannfacLories of iron, cotton, and woollen good.s, 
.sewing-machines, hool.s, gla.ss-u-are, &c. than any 
other town in Canada. Hamilton, which was 
founded in 181.2, is the seat of an Anglican and of 
a Homan Catholic bishop, and sends two memhers 
to the Hou.se of Commons and one to the pro- 
vincial legislature. Pop. (1S61) 19,006; (1881) 
85,961 ; (ihSG) 41,280. 

Hainiltoil, metropolis of the western ]iatt of 
A'^ictoria, on Grange Burn Creek, 224 mile.s hyrail 
W. of Jlelbouvne. Two pastoral and agricultural 
e.xhihitions are held here annually, and two race- 
meetiug.-.. Pop. 8000. 

IliUlliltoil, ( 1 ) capital of Butler county, Ohio, 
on the Great Miami Itiver, ami oa the Miami and 
Erie Canal, 25 miles by rail N. of Cincinnati. It 
has a numher of paper and flour mills, several 
foundries, manufactories of farming-implements, 
Ineweiies, &.c. Pop. (1880) 12,122. — (2) A post- 
village of Now York, 37 miles SE. of Syracuse, 
is the seat of Madison University, and of Hamilton 
Theological Seminary, both Baptist. Pop. 1638. 

naiuiltoil, capital (poll. 2100) of Bermuda 
(q.v.). 

llailliltoil, a great historical family, i.s be- 
lieved to be of English origin. The jiedigree of 
the family, however, cannot be carried beyond 
Walter Eit'/.-Gilbevt (son of Gilbert), called Hamil- 
ton, who in 1296 held lands in Lanarkshire, and 
swore fealty to King Edward I. of England as 
overlord of Scotland, and in 1314 kept the castle 
of Bothwell, on the Clyde, for the English. His 
surrender of this strong fortress, and of tho Eiiglisli 
knights and noldes who had tied to it from the held 
of Bannockhurn, was rewarded hj' King Kobert 
Bruce by grant.s of tlie lands and baronies of 
Cadzow and Macliansliire ill Clydesdale, Kinneil 
and Lnrbert in West Lothian, and other lands for- 
feited by the Cuniyiis and other adliereiils of Eng- 
land. He attained tho rank of kiiiglitliood, and 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Adam of Gordon of 
Huiitly. He left two sons. The elder, Sir David 
Pitz-Walter, was taken prisoner by the Eiigli-sli at 
the battle of Neville's Cros.s in 1346, foniided a 
chantry in the cathedral of Glasgow in 1361, and 
appears among the barons hi the Scottisli parlia- 
ments of 1368, 1371, and 1373. His eldest son. Sir 
David of Hamilton of Cadzow, was tho first to 
assume the siirnanic of Hamilton. 

Ddke.s of Hamilton, &c.— The family was only 
kniglitly till it was ennobled in its sixth genera- 
tion, in Sir James of Hamilton of Cadzow, who in 
14-15 was created Lord Hamilton by a charter 
which consolidated liis whole lauds into the lord- 
ship of Hamilton, with his manor-place of ‘the 
Orcliard,’ in the liarony of Cadzow, as his chief 
nies.suage. In 1460 he founded a college in the 
university of Glasgow — the first college in Scotland 
founded by a layman. He also founded and 


endowed the collegiate church of Hamilton. Allied 
both by marriage and by descent to the Douglases, 
he followed their banner in the beginning of theii 
great struggle with the crown. But he foisook 
them at a critical moment in 1454, and his season- 
ahle loyalty was rewarded by large grants of 
their foifeited lauds. At a later jieiiod, after the 
death of his iiist wife, when lie must have been 
well advanced in years, he ipceived in marriage 
the I'liiicess Mary, the eUle.st daughter of King 
James II., foi-inerly the wife of Thoma.s Boyd, the 
attainted Earl of Arran. His only son by her, 
James, .second Lord Hamilton, wa.s in 1503 made 
Earl of Arran, and liad a grant of that island, the 
dowry of liis mother on her first marriage. After 
playing an impm taut part in public afiahs ilming 
the iiiiiiority of King James Y., ho died in 1521), 
being sncceeiled by the eldest son of his third wife 
(a niece of Cardinal Beaton), James, second Eail 
of Allan. The death of King James V. in 1542 
left only an infant a few days old hetueen him 
and tlie throne. He was at once clioseii regent of 
the kingdom and tutor to tlie young queen, and 
declared to he ‘second peisoii in the lealm.' He 
held his high offices till 1554, uheii he resigned 
them in favour of the queeii-iiiother, IMaiyof Guise. 
He received in 1548, from King lloiiry II. of 
Fiance, a grant of the duchy of Chatelheraiilt. 
His eldest son, the Earl of Arran, wa.s proposed 
at one time as tho Imsliand of Queen Mary of 
Scotland, and at another time as the htishaiid of 
()ueeii Elizahoth of England. He was alflicted witli 
iiiadneKs in 1562, and never recovered his reason, 
although he lived till 1600. His father, tlie Jirsi 
Duke of Chatelheraiilt, d,\ ing in 1575, the second son, 
Lord John Hamilton, coiiimeiulator of .Vihrontli, 
became virtual head of the house, and as such was 
in 1599 created Marquis of Hamilton. He died in 
1604, being snoceedeil by his son Janies, the second 
marquis, who in 1610 was created Earl of Cam- 
bridge in England, and died in 1625. His eldest 
son, James, the third marquis, led nil aiiiiy of 
6000 men to the support of King Gustavus 
Adolidms of Sweden in 1631-32, and later acted a 
conspicuous part in tho great contest between 
King Charles I. and the Scottish Covenanters. 
That king in 1643 created him Duke of Haniiltoii, 
with remainder to the heiis-femalc of his body, in tlie 
event of the death of himself and his hrotlier with- 
out male issue. In 1 648 he led a )Sc»tti.sh ai my into 
England for the king’s relief, hut was encountered 
and defeated by Cimiiwell at Preston, in Lanca- 
shire, and, ultimately forced to surrender to the 
parliamentary forces, was beheaded at M'eatiiiinster 
in March 1649. He was succeeded by his brother 
William who in 1639 had been created Earl of 
Lanark, and died in 1651 of the wounds which he 
had received at the battle of Woi cester. The duchy 
of Hamilton now devolved on the eldest daughter of 
the fii-st duke, Lady Aiiiic, whose hushaiid, Loul 
William Doiigla-s, Earl of Selkirk, was in 1660 
created Duke of Hamilton for life. He died in 1694, 
and in 1698 the Diiches.s Anne, who survived till 
1716, re.signed her titles in the king’s hands in favour 
of her eldest son, James, Earl of Arran, who was 
anew created Duke of Hamilton, with the pre- 
cedency of 1643- 111 1711 he u'as created Duke of 
Brandon in England, hut the House of Lords 
refused him a seat or vote in parliament, on the 
gi'oand that the crown was disabled by the Act of 
Union from granting a peerage of Great Britain to 
any person unio was a peer of Scotland before the 
Union. The duke was killed in a duel In Hyde 
Park witli Lord Mohnn in 1712. His grandson, 
James, the sixth duke, wlio married tlie famous 
beauty, Elizabeth Gnniiing, was succeeded in 1758 
by his olde.st son, James George, an infant of three 
yeaiu old. On the death of the Duke of Douglas 
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in 1761, tiio mail* vepvesentatinn of Ihe ‘Toil’ or 
Anglia branch of thu Diiuglaaea, ivitli the titles of 
Marquis of Douglas, Earl of Angna, A’c., devolveil 
on the Diikea of Hamilton, as ilusoendants of the 
DnoheBS Anne’s husband, 'Williain, Earl of .Selkirk, 

I bird son of tlic (irat Marquis of Dougins. Dying 
in 1760, in his Hfteeutb year, James George, seventh 
Duke of Ilamiltou, vvas aucceeclod by_ his only 
brother, Douglas, who iu 17S2 took his sent in 
liaiiinuicnt as Duke of Brandon, the Ilonae of 
Lords being now satisfied, nfler consultation with 
tlio twi'lve judges, that the jlet of Union did not 
lirohibit i.he crown from making a peer of .Scotland 
a poor of Grout Britain. lie, in turn, was sno- 
ceedod by his uncle, ancestor of the present or 
twelfth duke, who was born in 184,). 

Dukics OF Abekcohn, &c.— L ord Gland Hamil- 
ton, fourth Him of the lirst Duke of Gliatelhcraiill, 
Avas ap]iointed coiumondator of the abbey of Paisley 
in l.'iOll, and created Lord Paisley in ].')87. His 
ilescendantR obtained succcHsively the titles of Lord 
Abercorn ( 160:5), Earl of AbeiToiii ( 160(1), Viscount 
Strabane (1701 ), Marquis of Abercorn (179()). On 
the deofh of the .second Duke of Hamilton in l(l.“il, 
the second Earl of Aheirorn elaiiiiod the male 
representation of the House of Hamilton; and in 
LSOl the second Marquis anil tenth Eiirl of Abeicorn 
(created Duke of Aliorcoiu in I.S68) was served lieir- 
maloof the first Duke of Gliiitelhcriiiilt, in tlioBlieriir 
Court of Chancery at KiUiiburgh, iiiiiler protest by 
the Duke of Hiiiiiilton, liraudim, ,aud ( 'batellierault. 
Dying iu he Avas siicecedcd by Ids son .fames, 
tlio second duke, linrii iu IS, '18. The Duke of Abcr- 
corn is one, of three peers Avlio hold pccrage.s in 
Scotland, in Ivclaud, aud in Great Britain. A 
cadet of tlie House, of Aliere.orn, born in 1(146, aaous 
C ount Antliony Ilamiltou (q.v.). 

Otiihr Pi!i5EA(iic,s.— Till! third sou of Anne, 
Diiediess of Hamilton, Avas iu ICSS created I'larl of 
Selkirk i this title hecame u.xtiiict in 1885 on the 
death of llio si.'cth earl. — Lord George Hamilton, 
fifth son of Dnelicss Anno, avias iu 1666 created Earl 
of Orkney, The sixth earl suceoedod iu 1877.- -A 
fourth son of Dnelio.ss Aiiiio was iu l(i!)7 created 
lilarl of Riigleii — a title tha(, lieeame o.xtinet in 
1810.—- The Earls of Haddington are de.sconded 
from a younger son of the first aseort.aineil ancestor 
of the Ilamiltons, .Sir Walter Fi(z-Gilbort. — Sir 
John Hamilton of Biel Avas croalud Lord Bellmven 
and .Stonton. The hccoikI lord distinguished him- 
self by ids Avild Init eloquent spoechc.s against the 
Union. On the death of the liftli lord in 1777 the 
titlo and estates hcciuiie se.p.arated j the title be- 
came dormant in 1868, but was adjudged in 1875 
to tliG nintli lord. — A descendant of the lirst Lord 
Pai.sley bcc.ame Viscount Boyne iu 1717, and his 
descendant bociinio in 1806 Baron Brancepol.li in 
the peerage of tlio United Kingdom, — Another 
branch of the Ilamiltons, settling in Ireland, 
attained to tlie dignities of Viscount Claneboy 
(1G22) and Earl of Gl.anbriwsil. The titles hecaino 
extinct in 1799, but the title of Lord Clanbrasail 
in the peerage of tlio United Kingdom Avaa created 
iu 1821. 

A Jiriefe Account of the Familn of Haniilton, Avritlen 
by Dr Jimios Eaillle of Cariibroe duriiie the first half of 
the 17tli oontiiry, is preserved among the MSS. in the 
Advooatos’ Library at Edinburgh. See Gilbert Burnet's 
Memoirs of the Lives and Aotiona of James and William, 
Lukes of Hamilton and ChatelhcrauU (1677); Ander- 
Boii’b Historical and Oenculonioal Memoirs of the House 
of Hamilton (1825); ‘The Manuscripts of the Duke of 
Hainiltou, K.T,’ in part vi, of Appendix to the Elovenlli 
lieport of tho HLstorical MS.S. Coiiiiuissioners (1887) ; 
and the history of the Earls of Haddington liy .Sir Wiii. 
Traaer (2 vols. 4to, 1889). 

Hamilton. Alexander, one of the greatest of 
American statesmen, Avaa horn 11th .lanuary 1757 


in the Went Indian island of Nevi-., the son of a 
Scotch merchant Avlio had mai'ried a young Erendi- 
Avomaii, His father soon failed in hiisiness and 
Alexander at the .age of tAvclve liad to enter the 
counting-hon.so of a merchant named Cru"er at 
St Groix. His OAtr.aordinary abilities, however 
induced some of his friends to procure for him a 
better cdiieatlou than could be. got at lioiiie. He 
was accoriliiigly sent to a griumiiar-seluiol at Eliza- 
betlitoAvn, Noav Jersey ; and in the s)iring of 1774 
lie entered King’s (uoav Goluiuhia) College, Noav 
York. On the first appoaraiieo of disiitp’eoment 
botAveen Great Britain and lier eolmiies, Hamiltoii 
still a collegian and barely eighteen, Avrote a seiies 
of pajicrs in defence of the rights of the latter 
Avhicli Avero at first taken for tlie production of the 
ominent statesman .lay, and Avliieli secured for tlie 
Avriter tlio notice ami cousidoriilion of the popular 
le.aders. ( In the outbrea'k of tlie war he obtained a 
cimniiission as captain of artillBry, saAV .some active 
service in Ncav York and Noav Jersey, and gained 
the confidence of Wasbiiigtnn, avIio made Imn his 
aide-de-camp iu 1777, and Avitli Avlioni lie acquired 
the greatest infiiienee as bis friend and adviser, Tii 
1781, through hasty toiiiper on both side.s, the 
friendship was broken for a briij period, ami 
Hamilton rc.signod bis appointmout on tho stall'; 
hut ho continued Avitli the army and distinguished 
liiimsclf at Yorklown. 

In 1780 he married a diuightci of General 
.Schuyler, Avho Avas a momhur of a poAvcrfiil New 
York family. Gn tlio termination of the Avar Iio 
left the service Avitli tlio rank of colonel, and, 
betaking him.self to iegiil studies, .soon hecame one 
of the. most eminent lawyers iu Nuav York. In 
1782 ho Avas returned to 'congress hy the slate of 
Noav York. But there aa’us ns yet no national 
govoriimeiit nor any iiower higher than that of the 
.several slates, Avhioh Avere now nearly hankrupt; 
and in 1786 IlamiHim took the leading' part in the 
delilieratimns of tho inter-Htale commercial con- 
vention at Annapolis, Avhieb prepared tho Avay for 
the great coin’enlion that met at Bhiladolphia in 
the lolloAving year for thu imrpo.sp of revising the 
articles of confederation, 'rluire, althinigh Me, OAvn 
plan fo)' tlio formation of an aristoeral io repuhlio 
Avns sot aside, the spirit of Mh .system Avas to a 
lai'go extent adopted. But namiltmi’s host Avork 
for Uie eonstilution Avas done after the convention 
Avas dissolved. Ho conceived and started the 
famous series of essays Avliich originally appeared 
iu a Noav York journal, and Avliieh Avero after- 
Avards collected under the title of The. Federalist. 
li'ifi.y-oiic out of tho eighty-five essays Avere the 
AViniv of Hamilton. They con.stitute the Avritings 
by Avliieh ho is most Avidoly knoAvn ; they enn 
scarcely he too higlily praised for comprehensive- 
ness, jirofniulity, clearness, and simplicity, and 
their strength and value have hecn recognised in 
Europe as Avull as iu America. 

Oil the cstaldisliineut of the ucav geverninent in 
1789 with Y'’aBliing'ton as pre.sident, Ilamiltou Avas 
a))poiiilud siiorotary of the treasury. The disorder 
ot the pulilio orodit, ami the dolioieiicy of official 
accounts of tlie state trcaHiiry, rendered this office 
ono of peoiiliar ilillicnl(,y. In order (0 re-establEli 
irablic credit, ho carried', in the face of much opiiosi- 
tion, a iiioasuro for the funding of the doinostio clclit, 
founded a national hank, rearranged tho ,sy.steni of 
duties, and altogotlier shoAvod liimself to possess 
the genius of tlie great llnaiieiur. Moreover, he 
praotiealiy organised tlie administration ; and Ilia 
reports, many of tliom on suhjoets outside the 
iniinudiato se'oiie of Ms oavii department, exhibit 
his profound ability as a .statesman. In 1796 he 
resigned Ms ullice, and vesmned the practice of Iuav iu 
NeAv York, Avliere he Avas still constantly consulted 
hy Washington and by Ms cabinet. He Avas the 
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nctiial leiiiler of the Fadeial (q.v.) l>a.i'ty until liL 
death, and was foi'emost in the fierce party strife of 
JSOl. His successful eflbi-ts to thwart the amhitioii 
of his iiersoual rival, Aaron Htirr (q.v.), finally 
involved him in a duel rvith him. Hamilton had 
reason to lOHard the practice of drrelling with 
e.special ahhorreiree, but he ajipear.s to have felt 
trrrder arr obligathrrr to accept tlie challenge ; arrd 
on the rrrorrring of lltlr Jrriy ISOI they mot on 
the west bank of the Htrd.son, orr the .sanre spot 
where Hamilton's eldest son had received his death- 
wound in a drrel three years before. Hairrilton was 
rrtortally worrtrded, anti died the next day, leaviirg 
the natiorr his irrdigrrant moirnter.s, ami his slayer 
for the time an exile. Hainiltorr's errors, like his 
stretrgth, arose largely froirr his .strorr^, rrraster- 
ftrl will and passionate nature. The imrrrediate 
effects of his brilliarrt .ser-vices at a crisis in his 
country’s fate errdtrre to this day ; bis ittflrieitce is 
.stamped on every page of the Amer icatr eonstitu- 
tiorr ; arrd bis writings still irrrpreas the reader by 
their vigour, their learning, arrd the maturity o"f 
irrtellect they display. His works, excbrsive irf 
The Fcdci'tdint, were eilited by his soir, Jtjhu C. 
Hamilton (7 vuls. ISol), who also lutblished a Life 
(2 vols. 1831^40). See liietlrraufler’.s eulogistic 
Hamilton and his Cuntomporarics (Lond. 1864), 
and Lives by Mor.se (1876), Shea (1870), and 
Henry Cabot 'Lodge ( ‘Airtertcarr Statesirren ' series, 
1882) ; Lodge Iras also edited Hairrilton '.s Complete 
Works (9 vms. 188.1). 

Ilaiulltou, A^iTHiiMV, Count, a eadet of 
the Abei'oorn brarreh of the Scottisli frvmily of 
Hamilton, wu,s borrr in Ireland irr 1646. E.xcept 
for tiro years passed at the court of Charles II., 
betweeir the Hestoiutioir^ arnl the aocessioir of James 
II., his life was spent irr Frarrce He died at ISt 
Germnin-oir-Laye, 6th Arrgust 1720. His writings 
are full of wit and talent, particrrlarly Iris Contes 
da FScric (3 vohs, Paris, 1805; Eng. trans. 1849). 
For his M6moires da Comte da Qramont, see 
GR.tJIONT. 

HaiiiiltOU; Eliz.vbetu, authoress, wa.s born 
of a Scottish tainily at Belfast in 1758, and, after 
re.siding in various parts of Scotland and in Lou- 
don, dred at Ediiihiirgh, 23d Jrriy 1816. Her 
■works comprise Letters of a Hindoo llajah ( 1796) ; 
Memoirs of Modern Philosophers (1800); Letters 
on Edueation (1802); Life of Agrippina (1804); 
Letters on the Moral and Heligioiis Principle 
(1806); and — the work by which she is best 
known — The Cottagers of Glenburnic (1808), a 
singularly vivid arrd lifedike repre-sentatioir of 
Irttirrble rnral life irr Scotland. 

Hamilton, Em.u.v, Lady, was born Amy Lyon 
or ‘ Har-t,’ most likely at Ness, in Clre.sltire, arrd on 
26tlr April 1763. "Her girlhood was passed- at 
Hawarderr. Sire had had three places in Loirdoit, 
had horrte two children to a navy cairtain arrd a 
baronet, and had posed as Hygeia irr a qtrack- 
doetor’s ‘ Tenrple of Health,’ when in 1782 she 
accepted the protectiorr of the Hotr. Charie.s Greville 
(1749-1809), to e.xclrarrge it in 1786 for that of his 
uncle. Sir Williarrr Harrrilton (1730-1803). After- 
live year.s at Naples, irr 1791 she was married at 
Maryleborre Chrrrclr to her elderly arrtbassador, arrd, 
retrrrrrirrg to Italy, was straiglrt-rvay admitted to 
the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, the queen 
of Fordirrarrd I. (q.v.). Her ‘ errrirrerrt services ’ to 
the British fleet drrring 1796-98 in furnishing infoi'- 
mation and procuring supplies were extolled by 
Nelson, vaunted by herself, as deserving of peerage 
and pension ; brrt they were rrruolr oven-ated, 
tyliere, indeed, irot purely imaginary. Nelson had 
fir.st nret her in 1793 ; and gradually Platonic friend- 
ship ripened to girrlty passion, until, four months 
after the trio’s return to England, she gave birth to 


a darrghter (1801-81 ), ‘ orrr loved Horatia,' so Nelson 
writes of her in a hologiapli letter- to ‘ my own dear 
Wife, in iny eye.s arrd the face of Heaven.’ Her 
credulorts Itrtshand’.s death, frrllowed four year'.s later 
by Nelson's, left Emma rrristi'ess of good -CGOOO a 
year ; brrt by 1808 .she was owing £18,000, and in 
1813 was arrested for debt. Next year she escaped 
to Calai-s, where she died in ]rprrrri-y, 1.5th Januai'y 
1815. Her grave is obliterated ; birt her lovelirress 
live.s still in trr'errtj'-fotrr portr.aits hj- Ilonrney, to 
whom she was ever the ‘ divine laily. ' 

See Nelson ; H.i'UILTox, Slii Willi.oi ; I’om.vey; the 
-spiteftrl Mniwirs of Lad\i HamUton (1815); tiro ‘ vrtrdi- 
c.-vtiorr’ in Paget's Punidoxis and Puzzles (1874); arid 
J. Cordy .Teafl'reson’a Lealu Hamilton and Lnnl NcUon 
(2 vok. 18.88). 

Hamilton, James, arr English merchrurt, burn 
at London in 1769, who, hriviirg beetr taught Ger- 
man at Hamburg in 1798 by an original method, 
afterwai-ds exchanged mercantile pursuits for the 
teaching of larrguages, arrd taught with great sitc- 
cess in tiro United States (from 1S14) arnl in Eng- 
hitrd (from 1823). He died at Drrhlin, 31st October 
1831. Hamilton discarded grammar, using in its 
stead a literal word for word trarrslatiorr, placed 
rirrmediately below tire origin.al, line for line alter- 
natelv. His owrr account of it is to be forrnd in 
The Principles, Practices, and Pniilts of Ilia Hamil- 
tonian Sijsteiii ( Jlaircirester', 1829). 

Hamilton, P.tTrjCK, ‘ the prolomartyr of the 
Scottish Kefornration,’ was the sorr of Sir Patrick 
Hamiltorr of Kineavel (Linlithgowshire) and 
Stanchouse (Lanarksliire) and Catherine Stewart, 
daughter of Alexander, Duke of Albany, second 
son of Jarrres II. Both Iris jrarents were illegiti- 
mate. The exact date and jdace of bis birth ai'e 
unknown. Both are approximately settled, how- 
ever, by the firct tlr.at be grudnated as Master of 
Arts in the rrrriversity of Paris in 1520— the place 
of his birtlr beiirg iroted as ‘ the diocese of Glas- 
gorv.’ As that degree coirhl nut ho taken at Paris 
before the age of twenty-oire, we irray conjectrrre 
that Hamilton was born in the last year.s of the 
15tli century. It is also unknown where he receirx'tl 
the elements of Iris education. His university 
studie.s seem to have been first conducted at Paris, 
whore, about the time of his i-esideitce, the opinions 
of Luther were already beginning to attract atten- 
tion. It may he consicleretl tire rirost decisive proof 
tliat Hamiltorr was open to tire best liMrts of the 
tirire that on leavirrg Paris Ire proceeded to the 
urriverrsity of Lorrvaiu, where irr 1517, under the 
direction of Erasrrtrrs, a college was fourrded for the 
study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The founda- 
tion of such a college at so early a date in the I6th 
century was a renrarkable innovation in university 
studies, and the students who availed themselves 
of it were only such as were in ardent sympathy 
with the new' intellectual and religious ideals of 
the tirrre. In 1523 we find Hamiltorr at the rrrri- 
ver.sity of St Andrews, where Iris sympathies with 
Lutheranism soon hrorrglrt him rrrrder the srrspicion 
of the church autlroi'itres. To escape the fate 
wliicli aft.erward.s overtook him Ire returned to the 
Continent (1527). After a brief stay at Witten- 
berg, where he probably saw Lrrther arnl Mclarrclr- 
tlrou, he settled for siirrie rrrorrtha irr Marburg, the 
.seat of a university lately forrnded in the irrterest 
of the Keforitred doctrines. At Marburg Hamilton 
wrote (in Latin) the only produotion of Iris tvlrrch 
has come down to us— a series of theological pro- 
positions known as ‘Patriokts Places.’ In these 
qrropositions the nrain doctrines of the Lutheran 
reformers are stated with .suclr boldness^ and pre- 
cision that Knox lra.s enrbodied them in his history 
of the Eeforrnation in Scotland. Hamilton returned 
to Scotland in the auturmr of 1527, and shortly after- 
■wards married. The next year be was .srrrrrniorred 
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to St Andrew's by Avohbihliop Beaton, iinclo of 
the famous eardiiial, and on a renewed eharge of 
heresy was burned at the stake before the gate of 
St Salvators College, illth February 152S. His 
deatli prohaljly did more to extend the Uefonnatioii 
in Scotland than even his life eould have done. 
‘Tlie reelv of Master Patrick Hamilton,’ said one of 
Ileatou’.s own retainers, ‘has infeetod a.s many a.s 
it did blow upon.’ 

A peculiar interest has alway.s attached to the 
name of Paliick Hamilton. TIis winning personal 
oliaraoter, his eagerness for all the best light of his 
time, his courage, and his early death make him 
one of the most intere.sting ligurea in the religious 
revolution of Hcotlanil during tlie IQth century. 
His martyrdom also gave a distinct impulse to the 
doctrines for which he died ; and Ktio.x himself, in 
the mo.st emphatic manner, testilies to Hamilton’s 
importance in the history of the Scottish Itefoima- 
tion. 

See Professor Lorimor’s Paii'irl' Ihc jirst 

Preacher anil Martyr of the Scottish Itefnrmntion (1857), 
and Dr David Laing’s edition of Knox’s History of the 
iteformaiion in Scntlanil. 

Ilaiuilloil, Wir.r.iAit, a Scotidi poet, was born 
in 1701, most probably at his father’s estate of 
Hangonr, near Uiihall, Linlithgowshire. He con- 
tributed to llam.say’s Tai4iMc Misfclhiii)/ (1724), 
and joined in the second dacohito rising. On its 
collapse ho escaped to hrance, hut was permitted 
to return in 1740 and to .succeed to the family 
estate tlie year after. He died at Lyons, 25th 
March 17.”i4. The llrst collection of his poems wais 
issued, without his consent, by Poulis of Cflasgow 
in 1748 ; a fuller collection, _ ndth a (lortrait, 
appeared uudor the care of his friends m 1700. 
One of his ]ioems alone — ‘ The llraos of ’Varrow’ — 
will keep his name from c^'or being forgotten, by 
the deptlv and truth of its unsought patlios. Sec 
James Paterson, Tho Pocmn and Hoiir/.i iif William 
Ilamiltun (1850). 

llamiUoii, WiLu.tM (initAiiD (J72!)-9(i), 
earned the epithet of ‘ siugle-speech Hamilton’ 
by a speech made in the TTouso of Oommons, 
November 18, 1754, asM.P. for I’eterslield in IJiuils 
— the only speech he over addressed to the House. 
For twenty years ho was Cliaucellor of the Irish 
ICxchorjnor, and was by some regarded as the 
author of the letters of .Junius (q.v. ). 

llaiiiiltou, Sill William, grandson of tlie third 
Duke of Ilamillon, was horn in 1780, and in 1758, 
after eleven yuar.s’ service in the Foot Guard.s, 
married a beautiful Pemhrokesliiro heirc.s.s, with 
T5000 a year, who died in 1782, an only daughter 
having predeceased her. He was liritish ambas- 
sador at the court of Naples from 1704 till 1800, 
and in 1772 was made a knight of the Bath. Dur- 
ing his re.sidenec in Italy he took an active part in 
tlie e.xoavafcion of Hereulamium and Pompeii, and 
formed a rare collection of antiquities, wliicli was 
afi.erwards purchased for the Hritisli Museum. He 
u'as autiiorof several siimiitiious works — AntirivitCs 
tHrusqucs, Grecques, et llomaincs, tires da cabinet 
de M. Eamiliua (4 vols. Naples, 17GG-C7); Observa- 
tions on bfoiinl Vesuvius (l772); Canini Fhlegrui 
(Naples, 1770-77), Ae. lie died Gtli April 1803. 
.See Hamilton (Kmma, Lady), 

llauilltou, Sin William, of Piustou, the 
mo.st learned ami seieiitific jihilosoplier of tlie 
Seottisli scliool, was liorii March 8, 1788, at Glas- 
gow, wliere his father, Dr William ilamilton, 
and his grandfather, Dr Thomas Hamilton, held 
the ehairs of Anatomy- and Botany, Though the 
Hainiltoii.s of Preston, in Haddiiigtoiisliire, Avho 
were raised to a baronetcy in 1073, had not assumed 
their title since the death of Sir William Hamilton 
in November 1688, when ids lirother and lieir, Sir 


llol)ert,_ the Covoiianler, refused to take the oath 
of allegiance, the philo.soiiher made good his claim 
to re[ireseiit them, and therefore' to he ile.seended 
from tlie leader of the t'oveiiaiiters at Botliwell 
Bridge, After gaining high distinetiim, especiallv 
in the philosophical classes, at Glasgow, he ueii't 
in 1809 to Balliol College, Oxfoid, as a Knell exliihi- 
tioner. He graduated with llrst-chiss honours in 
1810 ; and it wa.s here that he laid the basis of' his 
vast erudition in medic\-al ami modern, as well as 
ill aiieiont literature. He left Oxford in 1812 and 
was called to the Scottish bar in 18] 3; lai’t ]i(, 
.seems never to have had anypiaetice in his pro- 
fession excejit what became incumhent on liiui on 
being a]>poinleil crown-.solicitor of the Court of 
Tcimls. Ill 1820, on the death of Dr Brown he 
rvas an uiiMiicce.ssfnl competitor for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Ediiilmrgli ; in 1821 ho was 
apiioiiited to the professorshiii of History. 

Ihuuiltoii had now reached his thirtieth year 
without giving to (.he world any indication of 
tlioso specubit’mns wluch be had been silently ami 
slowly maturing. But in 1829 there ajiiieaied in 
the lidinbiirr/b Itrricir a critiipie of Cousin's Coiirs 
lie Jdiilusopliic of the iirevioiis year, in which was 
developed that phllosopher’.s doetrine of the In- 
(iiiitc. Thu criLi(|ue immediately excited admira- 
tion liotli at home and abroad, and for some yeans 
aflor this Hamilton was a regular contrihutnr to 
the lidiiibiiri/ii Iteriew. liesides other pliilosophical 
articles, two of whieli, on the I’liilosophy of Per- 
ception and on Bceent Piihlical.iims hi Logical 
Seienc.c, are especially celehiated, he eoiitrilmted 
several papers on education and university reform. 
Many of these contrilmtions were translated into 
Gerimin, Froueh, and JIalian; and in 1852 they 
wi'ro all eilitoil by Ilamilton himself, with notes anil 
apiieiidicos, nndor the title of Disi'iissions in Philo- 
soiiliji and Litendarv, lidiiratiou, and Unim'siiy 
Jlr/hrm. In 1830 Hamilton unm elected to the 
chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh. 
During his lirst .session lio delivered a course of 
lectures on metaiihysies, whicli was followed in the 
sueeoediiig .session by a course on logic.; andthe.se 
two cminses lie eontiimed to read each alterimle 
year till the close of his life. His inlluenee soon 
hogan to .show itself in the university among the 
young men who were attvaoted tliithuv from dill’er- 
ent parts of , Scotland, and other coniitrio.s, in many 
eases ehielly for the sake of hearing Ilamilton. 
E.xteiisivo notes of his leoturo.H were taken by his 
stiuleuts, and numerous copies of them, transcribed 
from shorthand reports, were in circulation during 
the later years of his life. After his death these 
were luihlished under the editorshii) of Professois 
Maiisel and Voitch [Sir WiUiani lUrmiltoii’s Lec- 
tures, 4 voks. 1859-01). These leelures, wliich 
were mostly written during the curreney of the 
sessions in whicli tliey were lir.st delivered, want 
tlie exactness of thought aud expre.ssion which 
mark the works revised by liimself for publica- 
tion; and it is to bo regretted that the matoiiats 
eniliodied in tlie.so volumes were not wrought into 
anotlior work wliic.h Hamilton had planned. Tliis 
was his edition of the works of Iteid, with notes 
aud suiiplementary di.ssortalions. Tlie general aim 
of Hamilton's wliolo pliiloso]diy is, in fact, hut 
tlio special aim of this edition of Iteid (1846; ad- 
ditional notes fuim Hamilton’s MKS. by Mansel, 
1862). Ills eimviotion was that tho philosophy of 
Common Souse (ipv. ) represents the highest reaches 
of human s])ecula'tion ; and he accordingly sought 
in his annoLatiims of Koid’s u-ritiiigs, as in Tii* 
independent works, to point out the relation of 
tile Scottish philiisojihy to the sy.stems of oilier 
couulrios, as well as to translate it into a more 
sciontilic expre.ssion. Hi.s labour on Iteid^ was in- 
terrupted by ill-liealtli. By tho paraly,si,s of his 
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whole right side, though his iniiul continued nn- 
iinpaii ed, Ids power of rvoiku'as seriously curtailed 
iluihig the later years of his life. He nevertheless 
]jrodueed a new edition of Dugahl Stewart’s works 
in ISol^do; and he was generally aide, with an 
assistant, to perform the duties of his class till 
the close of session 185d-o6, when his health 
.suddenly hecanie worse, and he died Gth May’. 

Hamilton’s system profes-ses to he merely an 
explication of the Scottish phihrsoidiy ; it may, 
ho^vever, he questioned whether all his exegetical 
.skill has vindicated the po.sition claimed for Reid, 
whether, therefore, it would not have heen better 
for Hamilton had he struck into a sejiarate path. 
For while his philosophy is distinguished in general 
from previon.s Scottish speculations by' its more 
rigoron.sly' sy.stematic character, it ventures, as in 
his doctrine of the conditioned, into i\ holly new 
realms of thought. This doctrine, which limits 
positive thoiight to the conditioned sjihere between 
the contradictory’ pole.s of the inlinite and the 
absolute, attracted more attention than any of his 
other doctrines, especially after the piihiicatiou of , 
Mausel’s Hampton Lectures in 1858 (see CoNDl- 
Tioit). Hamiltonls contriliutions to logic maybe 
reduced to the two priuciple.s ( 1 ) of distinguistiiiig 
reasoning in the quantity of extension froni reason- | 
ing in that of comprehension, from which i.ssnes hi.s 
twofold determination of major, minor, and middle 
terms, and of major and minor premises; and (2)1 
of stating explicitly what is thon^^dit implicitly ; 
whence were deri\-ed the ‘ quantiheation of tlie 
2 )redicate,’ the reduction of the nioilc' of conver- 
sion to one, and his numerous simjdificatioii.s in the 
laws of syllogism. See Life by Veitch ( 1 869 ) ; .short 
monographs by Yeitoh (1882) and Moiick (1881); 
and Setlrs Scottish rinlosophy (new od. 1890). 

Ilaiiiiltoii, Sifl William Rowan, one of the 
few really great mathematician.s of the 19th 
century, was horn in Lublin on August .S-I, 1805. 
From hia infancy he displayed extraordinary^ I 
talents, and at thirteen had a good knowledge 
of thirteen language.s. Having at an unasualTy 
early age taken to the study' of mathematics, in 
his ‘tifteenth year he liad mastered thoroughly , 
all the ordinary university course, and commenced 
original investigations of so promising a kind 
that Dr Brinkley, him.self a veiy good mathe- 
matician, took him nmler his especial [)atronage. 
His earlier essays oonnected with c, rustics and 
contact of curves grew by degrees into an elab- 
orate treatise on the Thcorij of Si/stems of Hays, 
published by the Royal Irish Academy in 1828. 
To this he added various .supplements, in the last 
of which, published in 1833, he predicted the 
existence of the two kinds of conical ref i action 
the experiineiital verillcation of which by’ Lloyd 
still forms one of the most oonviiioiri”; proofs of 
the truth of the Undnlatory Theory of Light. The 
great feature of his Systems of Hays is the enniloy- 
ment of a single function, iij.1011 whose differential 
coefficients (taken 011 varrous hy’potliases ) the 
whole of any optical prolileiu is made to depend. 
He seems to have been led by this to his next great 
work, A General Method in Dynamics, published in 
the Philosophiaid Transactions for 1834. Here, 
again, the wliole of any dynamical problem is made 
to depend upon a single function and its dill'ereiitial 
coefficients. Tins paper produced a profound 
sensation, especially’ among continental inathe- 
inaticians. Jacobi of KHnigsherg took up the 
purely’ mathematical side of Hamilton’s method, 
and considerably extended it ; and of late yeare 
the dj’naniical part has been richly’ commented on 
and elaborated by inatlieniaticians of all nations, 
all uniting in their admiration of tlie genius dis- 
played in the original papers. For these researches 
Hamilton was elected an honorary menrher of the 


Academy’ of St PeteiMhnrg, a rare and co\’etcd dis- 
tinction. 'file iJrinoi]ile of varyiiiy action, which 
forms the main feature of the memoir.s, is hardly 
cajiahle, at all events in few words, of iiopnlar e.x- 
jilauation. Among Hamilton’s other woiks, nhich 
aie very numerous, we may menlioii particnlaily 
a very general Theorem in the Separation of 
Symbols in Finite Differcnres, hi.s great pajier on 
Fluctuating Functions, and his E.raminatiou of 
Abel's Argument concerning the Iniposstbilitij of 
solving the General Equation of the Fifth Degree. 

We may also particularly allude to his memoir 
on Algebra as the Science of Parc Time, one of the 
linst steps to his grand im-ention of quaternions. 
The stejis by which he wa.s led to this latter 
investigation, which will certainly when better 
known give him ei'eii a greater reputation than 
conical refraction nr varying action has done, will 
he more jiroperly treated under (jlu.VTERNIoxs. 
On the latter subject lie published in 1853 a laige 
xuVuma oi Lectures, which, as the unaided work of 
one man in a few yeans, has perhaiis hardly heen 
suiqiassed. Another immense volume on the .same 
subject, containing bis more recent improvements 
and exteiision.s of bis calculus, ns well as a soine- 
wbnt modified view of the general theory’, was 
jmldisbed after bis death, which took place 2d 
Sejrteiuber 1865. 

While yet an mulergraduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, be was a])pointed in 1827 successor to Dr 
Brinkley in the Andrews chair of Astronomy in 
the nnivei-sity of Lublin, to which is attached the 
astronoiiier-royal.sihp of Ireland. This post he hold 
till his death. In 1835 he rvas knighted on his 
delivering the add; ess as secretary to the British 
.■Issociation for its Dublin meeting. He occupied 
for many yeans the post of president of the Royal 
Irish Academy ; he was an honorary meinher of 
most of the great scientific aoailemie.s of Europe. 
He held during his life, not in Dnhjiu alone, hut 
ill the world of .science, a jio.sition as merited as 
it was distinguished, See lii.s Life by Craves (3 
vols. 1883-89). 

llaiililtOll (rl'OIll), a subdivision of the upper 
Devonian strata of New York. 

llaiiiiltoiiiaii System. See Hamilton 

(J.VMES). 

llaiulct, the hero of Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedy', hut whether a figure originally hi.storical, 
iiiythological, or partly both, still remains un- 
certain. The legend of Aiiileth is first found in 
the third and fourth hooks of the Latin history of 
Denmark by’ Saxo CramniaticuR, written about the 
e.iid of the 12th century, hut first printed at Paris 
ill 1514. According to this version, Cerveudill, 
the governor of Jutland under Riirik, king of Den- 
mark, leaves two sons, Horvendill and F’engo. 
Horveiidill for a hiave exploit is rewarded with tlie 
hand of Cerutha, RSrik’s daughter, who hears him 
a son, Aiuleth. Feiigo murders his brother, and 
then iirevails upon Gerntha to marry him by per- 
.suading her that he had done this crime merely’ out 
of love for her. Aniletli to save his life feigns 
madness, and is put to some strange tests by his 
suspicions uncle. He is finally sent to England 
Aritli two attendants, hearing a sealed letter in- 
strucliiig the king to put him to death, hut he con- 
trh’es to alter the writing so as to procure for them 
death, and for himself an honourable reception. 
He next innrrieB the king’s daughter, and returns 
after a year to Denmark, burns down the banquet- 
ing-holl, together with its drunken revellers, and 
slay’s Fengo with his own sword. He next revisits 
England, hut, as his fatlier-in-law and Fengo had 
had a secret agraenieiit that the .survivor .should 
avenge the other '.s death if caused by violence, lie is 
sent for Ills own doom to Scotland to woo the queen 
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Henmithru(l;i, who li.ul killeil all foiiiier Miiloi>, 
Jhit llic tcnible queen heir-olf falK iu love witli the 
hci'o, whose Ihial fa,iu is to fall in battle with 
Vikletus, the sueee.ssoi of llorik. The interest of 
the .story for stuilenls of Shakespeare ends with 
Saxo's tliird hook, which livings it down to the 
death of h’eiigo. 

The story of Hamlet tvas freely translated iu the 
lifth r’olumo of h'laueois de llelioforo,st’a IIMoircs 
Trcujiquets and a rough but literal English 

traiiMlation of this exists iu a single copy (once 
Edwin (1 Capell’s) iu the lilirary of Trinity Uolloge, 
Camhiidge, entitled The IltjHtoric uf Jhiniblct 
(Loudon, 1(108; reprinted in Collier’s ‘Shake- 
b\)oare Library,’ 1841), Dr Latham in \m DUsei'i a- 
tiuns on llumlct (1872) contends lhat the heio in 
Siixo'a third hook is a dilioioiit peisonagc fioin that 
in the fourth, the former being identical with 
Olaf ICyrve, the Anlaf Cwiiiin of tke Sii.eoii 
Ohi'oiiiclc, and the jbuilaf Cuaran of the /r/.s/i 
Annals : the latter, with the llygelac of Ilcownlf, 
and the Oliocilaieus of (liegory of Tonus. The 
inquiry into the mythohigieal geuesis of the story 
ia more outertainiiig than pielilahlc, and may he 
pursued by the ouriou.s in Ziii/ow’s book. Die 
Hninlct.'ictffr, an niiil nut ucrwanilteii tiSne/on cHdnlort 
(Hallo, 1877). Eor the whole quc.stieu, .see Sim- 
rock’.s Qiiclleii tin, ShuLcejmire (1870), Moltke’.s 
AhaLospeavci f/i(iiild-(,)n(illtM (Loip. 1881 ), and G. 
P, Iliiusou’s Lt tjend of Ilamle.l (Chicago, 1887). 

Ililllllin, ILtNNlii-VL, ail Amci'icau statesman, 
was horn iu PaiK, Maine, 27tb August 180!), 
practised law from 1833 to 1848, was apeaker of 
Iho .stato-bouho of representatives iu 1837-39 and 
1840, and was votunied to oongross iu 1842 and 
1844, He silt in the United States .souato as a 
Demecrat iu 1848 ,77, -wheu ho was elected govei'< 
nor by the Ucpuhlicans, having separated from 
his party owing to his anli-slaveiy opinions, which, 
however, woie liiuited to an iqijiosition to the 
extension of slavery to new toiriUiiie,s, fii the 
same year, 1877, he resigned to return to the 
senate ; and in 1801 lie hecame I'ico- president of the 
United States under Liueeln, He served in the 
senate again fiom 1800 till 1.881, and in 1881-82 
was luinistor lo Simiii. 

llailllll, a town of Piussia, in Westphalia, on 
tlie Lippe, 2.7 miles NE. of Dortmund by rail, has 
l.irge metal industries, including iron-foundries, 
wire-works, luaimfiictovies of niaclunes, iron fui'iii- 
ture, &c. liaiuni was formerly one of the llansc 
towns, and until 1703 a fortress of some iniport- 
anco. Pop, ( 1877 ) 18,904 ; ( 1887 ) 22,023. 

llaillinui', a tool u.sed for a])]ilyin^ the force of 
impaiit, eitlior for the piri'jioso of beating malleable 
materials into a required form, oi' for driving nails, 
ivedges, &e. A mnltitude of modiHeations in the 
form of liamiuer.s are made to .suit dill'eront kinds 
of work. 

Eor many purpo.ses luiinmers are lequirod of 
greater weight than a man can wield ; and a great 
variety of power-hamiuers are used. These, for tlio 
nio.st part, are masses of iron raised by steam or 
other power and tlien allowed to fall by their own 
gravity upon the rvork. The hrlvo or shingling 
iitimmcr, used for eomprebsing the mass of iroJi 
drawn from the imddlmg furnace, ,aud the tiit- 
,hammai\ u.sed in the manufaeture of .sUeav-sicol, 
are inqiortant exainplos of sueli haminer.s. TIic 
Ihist is a heavy bar of east iron about ten feet long, 
weighing three or four tons and uprvard.s, to rvliieji 
is attached a head of wrought iron faced with steel, 
weighing nearly half a ton more. It works upon 
an axis at the end of tlie bar fiirtliest from the 
head, and is raised hy cams attached to a heavy 
wheel sot iu motion hy steam or water power ; 
thcisocauis .strike or ‘lick’ a projection extending 


he 3 'Oud the head, and thus mise it about 18 or 20 
inches at the late of fioiii seventy to one huudred 
times pci luiiuite. 'I’he till-h.uuu'ier is similnr, hut 
much lighlei, and is iiil.ijiteil for sti iking aliove tluee 
hundred blows poi iiiiiiulc. In oiilei to attain thh 
\elocitva short ‘tail’ e.xteiuls with a downwaul 
inclinuLiou heyoiiil the axis, and the earns strike 
this don invards, and iliu.s lift the longer arm of the 
lever to whidi the head is attached. These, uhen 
worked h,v steam, lue, of eonise, steam-hanmieis • 
but vhoii the teiiu stcaiii-haiumer is used williout 
qualilicatiou, it ajiplii's to another and moie elah 
orate machine of vei,\ diireient eonsluiclion. See 

HTHAM-II-tSlMim. 

IliUninerlVst, Iho most noUhem town of 
Europe, is .situated in 70° 40' N. lat. ami 23“ 30' 
E. long., on the island of Kvalo, in the Nmweniau 
province of h'inmark. it is llie lendezvoiLs of^’tlie 
iisliing liucts of the Ivaia Sea ami the u'atei.s aloiu' 
IheiSpitzheigcn coasts. It impoils coal, .salt, heini” 
Hour, &c. in exehaiigc for lish and lish-oil, with 
some roindeei- hides, eider-down, and fox-skins. 
During the two summer mouths the .sun is coii- 
linuall.v ahmc the hori/oii. The winter is mild 
enough to allow of tlie lisliciics hemg cauicil on 
Poj). 2289. 

Ilninmcr-licnd,, (ir llAMMim-iniAimi) Siumc 
(^giin nil ), a genus or lislies of the family of Sharks, 
having tlie geuoval foi m and ehaiaeters oi' the family! 
hut ilistiuguislusl from all other lishi's by the un- 
usual form of the head, which, rosemhliug a cleuhle- 
headed hammer laid Hat, extends on both sides to 
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a eouslderahle length, euirviiig the eyes at the ends 
of the lateral e.xpiiusious. 'I'he e.reseent- shaped 
mouth is below the centre, of the head, the nostrils 
are on the front edge of 
the head, and the eyes 
are covered hy an eyelid 
or nietilating membrane. 

In young .specimens tlu' 
hanimer-headed shnjie is 
not so well developed as 
in adults. Tlie liammor- 
heads bring forth their 
3 nmng alive. In one 
fcuialo, nearly 11 feet 
long, thirl .v-Roven em- 
hv,yo.s were found. There 

all' of them being most ahniuhint in the tropics. 
X. Qimllcns, hy far the most eoiumon form, occims 
in ncarlj’' all 'troiiieal and .siihtnqiical seas. In the 
tropica Hpecimens of this a]ieoie.s ‘ may often he .seen 
aisceiiding from the clear blue depths of the ocean 
like a great cloud.’ Some largo one.s, one over 13 
feet long, have been taken on the ilritiah coasts. 

Haimncv-Purgstall, J osepii, FEEiuiiBE voh, 
orientalist, was horn at Uratz, 9tli July 1774, 
studied at Vienna, and lived from 1709 to 1800 
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aa interpreter at Constantinople, afteiwarUs be- 
coming a court councillor at N'icnna. He was en- 
nobled in ISSj on bucceeding by inberitance to the 
Styrian estates of tlie Connies', von Purgstall, the 
last of her lace. He died at Vienna, 23d November 
1856. He had a wide but rather superficial know - 
ledge of Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and other eastern 
languages, and lus industry anil zeal did immli to 
push forward the good work of opening np the 
East to the West. Of his liooks iinay be named, 
in the region of history, Giichichtc dcr Assassmen 
(1818); Gdtcluchtc dci, O^man. Eeichs (2d ed. 1834^ 
36) ; Gemaldcmcd MosUm. Hcrrschcr {\W -A ^) ; Gc- 
Hchichh dcr Ilchane, (1843); Gcscli. dcr Chum der 
Krim (1856); in tlmt of literary histoiy, Gack. 
dcr schonen KcdcLumtc Pcrsiciis ( 1818) ; Ge.tch. dcr 
Usman. Dichtkunst (18.36-38); Littercdurgcschichlc 
dcr Araher {1850-57). iSee Schlottmann’s Life 
( 1857 ). 

Haiuilicrsmitll, a parliamentary bmoiigli 
(since 1885) of Aliddlesex, is situated on the 
Thames. A suspension hiidge uas opened here in 
1827, and a rieu one by Piiiice Albert Victor in 
June 188". The borougli returns one member to 
parliament. Formerly a detaclied village, Hammer- 
smith is now a laiga tovn, and foims part of AVest 
London. Pop. (1851) 17,760; (1881) 71,930. 

Haiuuiock (Spani.sh hcanaca, a VAbt Indian 
woid ), the aiipaiatu-s in u hicli a sailor .sling.s his lied. 
A sailor’s hammock consists of a piece of hempen 
cloth or of .stiong netting, about 0 feet long and 3 in 
width, gatheied together at each end, and hung 
to hooks under the deck. Haiiauoohs of netting 
are often swung fiom tiees in parks and gardens 
as a pleasant place for idling in nne weathci. 

Haiuinoildy Henuv, English divine and con- 
troversial writer, was born at C’licitsey, Suirey, 
August 26, 1605, and educated at Eton, and 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1633 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Pensliuist, in Kent, and 
ten years later was made archdeacon of Chichester. 
But his loyal adhesion to the cause of Charles I. 
cost him Ins liiiiig ; yet he officiated a.s chaplain to 
the king till his attendants were dismissed in 1647. 
Hammond then icturnod to Oxford, and was 
cho.sBn sub-ilean of Christchurch. Deprived by the 
parliamentary commissioners in 1648, he shortly 
after retired to Westivood in Worcesteishiie, whei'e 
he died Apiil 25, 1660. His celebrated work, the 
Paruphruse and Annotations on theSPem Testament, 
was published in 1653 (new ed. 4 vols. 1845). His 
collected works with biograiihy were published in 
4 vols. 1674-84. His Purwnesis was edited by 
Manning in IS 11. The Sermons were reprinted in 
1851, the Minor Theological Works in 1849, both 
in the Oxford Library oj Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
Bishop Fell’.s Life (1661) is reprinted in Words- 
worth^s Peeks. Piog., vol. iv. 

Hanioazet Bee Plymouth. 

Hamooii. See Seistan (Lake of). 

Hampden, John, English _ statesman and 
patriot, was the eldest son of Willianr Hampden of 
Hampden, in Buckingham, by Eli/abetli, second 
daughter of Bir Hemy Cromwell of Hiiicliinbrooke, 
Hiintingdoii.shiie, and aunt of Oliver Cromwell. 
He was born, it is believed, in London, in 1594. 
He received his early education at the grani- 
niar-school of Thame, and proceeded in 1609 to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Four year's later he 
bocanre a student of the Inner Temtde, London. 
Brrt his father’s death, when he was only three years 
of age, had left him the master of a considerable 
estate, and he does not appear to have practised as 
a barrister. In 1619 he married Elizabeth Synreon, 
a lady to whom he was rrrrrch attached ; ‘ on a 
sudden,’ according ^to Clarendon, ‘fronr a life of 


great pleasure and license, he retired to extraoidrn- 
ary sobriety arrd strictness, to a more reserved .and 
riielairciioiy society.’ But, altbongh Ire became in 
all e.ssentials a Piiritiin, he rrever ceased to be a 
polished country gentleman. In January 1621 he 
entered parliament as member for tire borough of 
Gtaurpound, a scat which he siib^erprently e\- 
eharrged for Weiulover, and at once eiiteied the 
ranks of the parliamentaiy opposition, of whicli tire 
recognised leaders ware Pym, Eliot, Oliver St John, 
and Coke. .Vlthoirgli he was no orator — it is 
believed that in the lirst live pailiiirtrents iir wliich 
he .sat lie nerer opened his month— his iudgmeiiL, 
veracity, and htgli cliaracter .secured for him a 
Icadittg position in the ranks of his party. In 1626 
he holpeil to iiiepare the ohaiges against Dirckiiig- 
ham ; the following year, harrng refused to pay the 
proirortion of the geiteral loan wliieh Cliailes at- 
teiirpted to raise orr Iris own arrtliority, he wa.s cuir- 
lined in the Gatehou.se and .sirbseqiterr tly in Haiujr- 
shire, to be released on Charle.s finding it iiecepsary 
to summon a new iiailrarnent. His leading political 
associates were Pym, whonr ho regarded as Iris 
leader in the House of Commons, and Sir John 
Eliot, who was his personal friend, and after tire 
interests of whose cliildren he looked at the time 
that their father was in prison. When Charles 
dissolred pailrament iir 1629, Haiupden retired to 
his seat in Bnckingbamslirre, and gave hrnrsolf up 
to the plemsrues and dirties of a rural life, although 
he neglecletl neither his friends, his country, rror 
his favourite political studies. In 1634 Iris wife, 
who had borne him nine children, died. The sarite 
year Charles resorted to the irrrpost of ship-money, 
as an evidence of tire right which he clairtred to tax 
the courttry irr any way he chose, arrd altliough he 
confined its irrcidence at first to Londorr and the 
irraritirrre towrrs, irr 1636 be exterrded it to inland 
places. Harrrpderi refused to pay his slrare of tiro 
lurpost, and irr 1637 he rvas prosecuted before tire 
Cour-t of Exchequer for norr-payrnerrt. Seven of the 
twelve judges sided against Ir'im, brrt, as Mr S. R. 
Gardiner has said, ‘ the eoirnoction between lire 
rights of property and tire parliamentary system waf' 
firrtrly established.’ The prosecution trlso made 
Hantpden the most popular man not only in the 
ranks of the parlianrentary opposition hut in Eng- 
land — a po.sitron whicli he never lost, although he 
still played a secondary part to Pym in the House 
of Commons. He was a member both of the Slioi't 
Parliament, which opposed Charles and Str'afford in 
connection with the war with Scotland, and of the 
much more nicnrorable Long Fariranient, for which 
he was retui'ned by tire electors both of Wendover 
and of Buckinghanrslrire, although he elected to sit 
for the county. He had indeed not a little to do 
with giving this reriiaikable body its character, as 
before the election took place he rode from county 
to county exhorting the elector's to give their votes 
to men worthy of tlieir confidence. 

Hampden at once took a foremost place in the 
new House. ‘ The eyes of all men were fixed upon 
him,’ says Clar-endon, ‘ as tlreii- patrice pater, and 
the pilot that must steer the vessel through the 
tempests and r'oeks which tlrreatened it.’ He took 
part in almost all the leading tr-ans-aotions of the 
Long Parliament, especially in the action which 
ended in the death of Straftord, although he seems 
to have been of opinion that proceeding by bill was 
unnecessary, and that the better course would have 
been to obtain judgment on tire impeachment. Had 
the abortive negotiations between Charles and the 
leaders of the opposition come to anything, it is . 
understood that the post of tutor to the Prince 
of Wales would have been offered to Hampden. 
Still he had never any faith in the king, arrd 
when, through the formation of a pai'ty of constitu- 
tional royalists in the Commons itself uitlr Lord 
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Falkland at ith head, it seemed not imposhible that 
Charles would he able to ciiish the liberties of his 
counliy, Iliiinpden, like his relative Cromwell, 
meditated self-exile to New Enj^land, not for the 
first Lime in the eoiirsa of his pnhlie life, lii the 
ilabate on the addi es.s to the kino, known as the 
Criind Ilomon.sLranoe, it was the calmness of 
Hampden ivhioh prevented the two jaarties in the 
House from ligh ting on its lloor, He was one of the 
live members, Charles’s attempt to .seize whom, 
when enoageil in the discharge {)f their parlia- 
mentary duties on Jannai’y 4, 1042, precipitated 
the Civil War. 

When hostilities broke out, Hampden .sub, scribed 
.02000 to the public service, Look a colonel’s cont- 
mis.sion in the parliamentary army, and raised a 
regiment of infantry in bis own county of Ihiekiiig- 
ham. ITe attended to his military as to his parlia- 
mentary duties with energy and promptitude, and 
on variou.s ooeasious, a,s at the larttlo of Edgeliill 
and the a.saault and oapture of Iteading, ho exliihitcd 
both personal bravery and goneralsliij). He was, 
however, placeil iiiidor Jts.se.x, and althongh he pio- 
te.sted agaimst his ehief’.s liesitalion, lie was powerless 
to avert its cmisoiiuencc.s. He heartily a)i|)roved of, 
and to a eorlain extent anLh'i)iated, the Hiiggeatioms 
made by Cromwell which ultimately resulted in 
tlie conversion of tlio jiarliamenlary forces, under 
the designation of the ‘new model, into an inviii- 
cililo army. On the 18th dune 1(143, while endeav- 
onring, oil Chalgrovo Field, near Thamo, to elieek 
a marnudiug force under the oomiuaiul of I’riucc 
Rupert, ho was struck in the alioulder liy two hallH. 
Ho was able to roach Thame, and there ho lingered 
till the 24Lh, IIam|iden lias left lieliind hini the 
reputation of lioiiig the iiio.st moderate, Uu'tieal, 
ni'liano, and single-iiiiuded of the leadci’s of tho 
Long I’arliauiont, while inferior to nono in resolu- 
tion or Hineorit.y. He showed lioforo his death 
snob capacity both as a statesniau ami a soldier 
aa to justify Macaulay in pviHlicting that if ho 
had lived lie would have heeu the AViishiiigton of 
England. 

'riiu Bfcaiidiud biogmpliy of llamiKloii la Lord Nugent’s 
iVaiiioi'ials af ffaiapdai (1831). Auuiiig tho uuuiurous 
works ill which ho foriiia a promiiioiit llgiiiv lu-o Olareii- 
Hiiu'ii Ilislof// of tho liebtllHin (17Q‘2~i] ; S R. Uardinor'i, 
Hihtai'i/ of Miijiland and flhtovy of tho GrenUHvil TKur 
(1883-811); and John Forblur's vlrrcsl o/ the J^lvc Mcm- 
(icr.s (18(i0) and Sir John Jiliot (2d ud. 1871). See also 
OaiLTUli.x Iliu.s ; and for roiiaoiis for rejoetiiiK tlio com- 
monly aeoup tod aooomit of hia death, seo two lottors by 
(J. II, Firth in tho Amdeiiii/, Novoiiibor 2-11, 1889. 

llamixlcu, Rknn Dkkson, theologian and 
hLsho)!, was horn in Barbadoea in 1793, studied at 
Oriel College, Oxford, taking a double liret iu 
1813, and becoining in due course Fellow and tutor 
of ills college. Ill 1832 liis famous Uainptou lectures 
on the Sdioluslic I’ldlosoph]/ oonsidarod in its liela- 
tion to Ghrisiiiin Tltaolujin wore by groat jiart of the 
cliurch considered grievtiiisly heretical, and raised 
a coutiovorsy that threatened to break np the 
Church of England, His succc.ssive appointments 
to blio principalship of iSt Mary’s Hall (1833)_, tho 
chair, s of Mural I’hilo.sophy (1834) and of Divinity 
(1836), were denounced successivoly by the strong 
party led by Wilbevfovee, and his elovatiou to the 
see of Hereford in 1847 was by it rcgai'ded as a 
death-blow to Trinitarian religion. Yet Bishop 
Hampden’s works may now be regarded as iimoccnt 
and edifying. After an episcopate of studious 
quiet, he died at London, 23d April 1868. Of 
his hooks may ho named his Woi'k of Qhrist and 
the Spirit (1847), Lcatures on Moral Philosophy 
(1856), and Fathers of Oroeh Philosophy (1862 j. 
See H, Hampden’s Same Memorials (1871), and, 
for the Hampden eoulrovarsy, Stanley’s Life af 
Arnold. 


llaiupole, lliuii.uiD Rdi.Lic, known as the 
Hermit of Hampole, was horn about 1290 at 
Thornton in Yorkshire. Sent to Oxford by Neville 
archdeacon of Durham, he made great progress in his 
studies, and at umeteun assumed a heruut’.s dres.s 
and gave his life entirely to the .ausLeritie.s of religion 
and to writing, down to his death in 1,349, when he 
was Imiied in tho Cistercian mmuory of Hampole 
near Doncaster. He wrote leligion.s bmdes both in 
r,atiii and in English, and rendered the Psalms into 
English prose. His great M’ork i.s The Prkhe of 
Conseicuec [Stint hIu.i Vunscicniiir). a poem written 
both in Engli.sh and Latin. The English veishm 
contains 1)624 lines on the imstahility of life, death 
purgaiory, doomsday, tho iiain.s of hell, and the 
joys of heaven. It was edited by Dr Richard 
Alorrls in 1803 for the Philological Society, A 
small collection of Hampole’s prose piece.s wa.s edited 
by tho llev. (1. C. Perry fur tho Early English Text 
Society iu 1800. Seo also tho i>apei's'hy J. Ullinann 
in vol. vii., and (1. Krihel in vol. viii.,'of Englische 
Stmlien. 

llalllBslurC, l-I.VNTH, or, ollicially, the county 
of SonTilAMl’l'iiN, amaiitime comity in lliu soiitli 
of England, is hounded \V. by Doi.set and Wilts, 
N. by Berks, E. by Surrey and Sns.sex, and S. by 
the English Channel. I'lie county, inchuliug tlic 
Isle of Wight, has an area of 1021 sq. m., or 
1,037,764 acres, 700,000 of which are gcnerallv 
under culture. Po)). ( 1801 ) 211), 200 ; ( 1841 ) 354,082'; 
(1861) 481.815; (1871) 544,684; (1881 ) 59,3,471). 
Tho surface is divevHilied by the North and South 
Downs, the loftiest jioints licing Sidown Hill (040 
feet), ami, on the Berkshire horder, Inkpen Beacon 
(1011 feet), tho higho.st chalk-down in Enghuul. 
Tho BOiith-western portion of the county, flinost 
wholly detached froju tbe main port ion by the South- 
anipton Water, is occ.njiied mainly by the New 
Emust, 1)2, 3(1.') acres in (ixtent, the property of the 
crown. In tho south-east and east Lliere are remains 
of blie forests of Berc, ^Voolmer, and Waltham 
Chaco. The iirinci))al rivers are the Test, the 
Itchcn, and the Avon, all llowing southward; the 
hist named forms the western houudary of tlie New 
Forest. Tho climate of tho oouuty is in general 
mild, ami favourable to vegetation ; indeed, in the 
south of tho Isle of Wight it is believed to ho milder 
than ill any other portion of Croat Britain. All the 
usual crops are jirodnced, the wheat being especi- 
ally good as a rule ; hops are c.ultii'ated ; and the 
haoon cured here is famous. The Downs alibi'd 
pasturage for an o.xcollont breed of sheep. Honey 
IS a speciality of the comity, Tho mannfactnrea 
are inoonsiderahlo, except at Povtsiuoutli and 
Cosport. Sonthanipton and Portsmouth, both 
termini of important railways, are tho chief centres 
of trade. The county, exclusive of the parlia- 
mentary horonghs of Portsmmith, Houthaniptun, 
AViiiohostor, and ChrisLohureh, and tho Isle of 
AViglit, returns live lucmhers for its live divisions 
— North or Basingstoke, "West oi' Andoi'er, East or 
Poterslield, South or Fareham, and New Forest. 
Tho county comieil consists of 100 members. 
Ilainiishire is wholly in the dioeese of 'VYineliester. 
Towns other than the four boroughs are Aider- 
shot, Alton, Andover, Basing.stoko, Bishops Wal- 
tham, Bournemouth, Farchaiu, Cospovt, Havant, 
Lyiuington, Potersiiehl, Riiigwoiid, Eoinsey, and 
Titchfiehl. Tho chief edilioe.s in tho oonnty po.saoas- 
iiig historical or architectural interest are tlio.se at 
Winchester (q.v.) ; Porehester Ca.stle, at the head 
of Portsmouth Ilarhour ; Carishrookc Castle in 
the Isle of Wight ; Calshol ami Hurst Castles, 
now oocnjiieil as coastguard slations, erected in 
the time of Henry VIU. ; Notloy and Beaulieu 
Abbeys, and the 'Priory of Ht Deni.s, all in. the 
neigliDourhood of HoutlvainpUm. Ilampshii'e is 
exceedingly rich iu Roman remains. Among 
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Hampshire’s worthies luive been .lane Aristen, 
Hbalter IJesant, Charles Dickens, William Gilpin, 
Ivehle, Kingsle}', Aveliblsho]) Warh.am, Gilbert 
White, William of Wykeham, .-iiul Edward 
Youns-. See Isle or MToht, New Foheht; and 
’iVootlward’.s History of Hampshire { 3 vols. 18G1-G9 ). 

Iliiiuysliire Ba.si]i. See Eocene System. 

Il!Ulip.Stea«l, a pailiamentary boron;;li of 
^liddlesex, is linely situated on a range of hills I 
miles NW. of London. It was formerly famous for 
its medicinal spring.s, and is still a favourite jjlace 
of residence and of holiday resort among Lon- 
doners, who are attracted to it by the beauty of 
its situation and the purity of its air. On the 
summit of the hill (4.30 feet), .above the village, 
is the Heath, which affords extensive .and pleasant 
prospects of the surrounding country. A house 
on the Heath, formerly called the Upper Fl-.mk 
Inn, and now a private residence, w.as at one 
time the place of resort of the fanion.s Kit-Gat 
Club, at which .Steele, Addison, Richardson, 
Walpole, and others used to assemble. Hauip- 
fetead is associated with many name.s in literature 
and .art, as those of Pope, Gay, Johri.sQn, Akenside, 
Joanna Baillie, Byron, Constable, Komney, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, EUelley, Leigh Hunt, and Landseer. 
The borough returns one member to pavliaiueut. 
Pop. 45,452. Sea W. Howitt’.s Northern Ileiejhts 
of London (18G0). 

MaiuptOll. a \illage of Middlese.x, on the 
Thames, 13 miles SiW. of Loudon. In the vicinity 
are many line mansions and heauLiful villa.*., iii- 
cluding (janick’s villa. Pop. 477G. 

Hampton CooiiT P.tL.tCE, long a royal residence, 
and now partially occupied by persons of good 
family in reduced circniustanoes, stands about a 
mile from the village in the midst of grounds that 
extend to the Thames. The original palace w.as 
erected by Cardinal Wolsey, and by him jnesented 
( 1520) to Henry VIII., w'ho enlarged it and formed 
around it a royal deer-park. Hero Edward VI. was 
born. Ills motlier, Queen Jane Seymour, died, and 
Charles I. underwent a portion of his conlincment. 
Here too was held in 1604 the famous oouforeiice 
between tlie bishops and the Presbyterians. It 
continued to be a royal residence down to the time 
of George II. A considerable portion of it iv.is 
rebuilt by William III., from designs by Wren, 
and he .also laid out the park and gardens in the 
formal Dutch style. The picture-gallery contains 
several Italian work.s, Lely s Beauties of the Court 
of Charles 11. , and valuable specimens of Holbein, 
Kneller, West, &c. The cartooii.s by Raphael 
have been removed to the South Kensington 
Museum. The gardens present a series of raised 
terraces, formal liower-pilots, and long and shady 
arcades, and have among other attractions a ‘ maze ’ 
or labyriuth. Damage, estimated at £20,000, was 
caused by fire in November 1886. See Ernest 
Law, Hampton Court in Tudor and Stuart Times 
(2 vols. 1885-89). 

Hampton Cquet Conperenge, a conference 
which took place at Hampton Coiu-t shortly after 
the accession of Janies I. to the throne of England, 
in order to the settlement of ecclesiastical disputes. 
Of the divines summoned the represent.atives of 
the High Church party were more numerous than 
the Puritans ; the Puritans were among the lea*.t 
extreme of their party. Archhisliop Whitgift, with 
eight bishops, six deans, and an arclideacon, 
appeared on the High Church side; two Oxford 
professors of divinity, two divines from Cam- 
bridge, and along with them Patrick Galloway, 
minister of Perth, maintained tlie Puiitan cause. 
On the king's accession the Puritans, entertain- 
ing great hopes of release from the rigid enforce- 
ment of ceremonies which galled their oonsoieiices. 


and of the reformation of abu.ses in the chinch, 
had addre.ssefl a petition to the king, known as 
the Hiltciiurij Petitions beean.se it was .signed 
by nearly one thousand ministers in all parts of 
the country. But the king's intention ivas not 
to comply M’itli their wishes, and the Hampton 
(^ourt Confeience seems to ii.ave been merely a 
device for ni.aking it apiiear tliat their demand.s liad 
lieen coiLsidei'Pd and frniml nnieasonahle. On tlie 
first day of the conference (12th J.aniiary 1004) tlie 
High Church repiesentatives .alone were admitted 
to the presence of the king, wlio demanded their 
opinion, wliicli they gave on tlie third day after, 
in favour of tlie e.xisting .system in all tlie parts 
coni^daineil of. On the IGtli of J.anuaiy tlie 
PuiiLans were called to tlie king’s presence, hut 
.along uith tliem some of their opjioiients, when 
James debated keenly ag.ainst the Puritans, and, 
according to his ovn account of tlie matter, 
‘peppered tliem soundly.’ On the 18th of J.animry 
both p.artie.s were called in, and the royal judgment 
intimated, which was afterwards announced in a 
proclamation very adverse to the Puritans. See S. 
li. Gardiner’s History of Enrjland. 

IlillUptOU, a town and bathing lesort of 
Virginia, giving name to Hampton Roads, a 
oliaiiuel between Cliesapeake Bay and the estuary 
of J, allies River. The town contains a noniinl 
in.stitute for coloured pupils. The oluimiel, which 
Is defended by Fortress Monroe, ivas the .scene of 
several uavar actions during the civil ii'ar. Pop. 
2684. 

llainiltODt Wade, an American soldier, was 
horn in South Carolina in 1754, served in the 
revolutionary war under Marion and Sumter, was 
twice elected to enngre'-s, and in 1809 became 
brigadier-general. In 1813, now a major-general, 
he made an unsncoe.ssfiil attempt to invade Canada. 
He afterwauls became wealthy by land specula- 
tions, and at his death in 1835 was said to own 
3000 slave.?.— His grand, son, Wade, horn in Colum- 
bia in 181 8, was a state senator when the civil war 
began. He raised a force of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, known as ‘ Hampton’.? Legion,’ and 
served at I'lull Run and in the Peninsular caiu- 
paigu. As brigadier-general, he commanded a 
cavalry force in the Maryland anti Pennsylvania 
camimigiis in 1862-63, and was severely wounded at 
Gettysburg. He received the commaud of Lee’s 
cavalry in 1864, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general ; and in 1865 he seived in South Carolina 
against Sherniau. He was elected governor of his 
state in 1876, and United State.? senator in 1878 
and 1884. 

HaillSter (Cricetus), a genus of rodent mammals 
of the family Muridoe, characterised by a stouti.?h 
body, short legs and tail, cheek-jiouelie.? reaching 
hack almost to the shnultlers, five toes on the 
hind-foot and four toes and a thnmh-wart on the 
fore-foot. Two incisor teeth are present in each 
jaw (as usual in rodents), the upper ones yellow 
and undivided ; there are three molar teeth on 
either side in each jaw, which have true roots, the 
foremost the largest. The stoiiiacli has two divi- 
sions, and there is a large ciecuin. There are nine 
specie?, of which the most important is the Comnion 
Hamster {Cricetus vulgaris), distributed hom the 
Rhine to the middle of Siberia, and from 60“ N. 
lat. to the Caucasus. It is about 1 foot in length 
(2 inches being occupied by the tail, which is 
slightly hairy ) ; yellowish - giay above, black 
below, with several yellowish-wliite patches on 
the side, and with white feet. It breeds twice in 
the year, and from four to sixteen young are pro- 
duced each time, which are born blind. The males 
especially are very pugnacious, and wiU defend 
themselves oom'ageously to the last gasp. During 
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fcliB wintei- tlie hanibtcv hibevnatcK, living upon its 
store of food. Each individual makes a burrou' for 
itself, to which there is a vertical entrance and a 
sloping passage for a.vit, The sleeping apartment 
is alway.s separate from the storehouse, of which 
young liam.stera only make one, older ones several. 



ir.-unstor {Gricclus vult/aris). 


It lives upon roots, giain, and fruits, but does 
not disdain to eat frogs, beetles, or worms. During 
the summer it lays up ,a store of grain and iml.se, 
which it carries home during the night in its cheek- 
pouches. Only the nutritive porlions of its booty 
are stored up, the hu.sks and chali heing rejected ; 
sonictiraes the amount of its hoard will reach nearly 
a hundredweight. Ilonoo it is a great pest to the 
fanners of tho aoiuitrios in rvhieh it ahonnd.s, /iiid 
the object of their uncoiisiug hostility. The skins 
of hain.sters are of some value. 

jlaiuiper OHiCC, an oHlce of tho Court of 
Chancery, from which certain writs wore formerly 
issued. 'riiB name is derived from tho fact that 
tho papers and writs used to he kept in a hamper 
(in hanuperio). Tho Comptrollers of the Haiuiper 
were abolished in 1842. 

llanail, a town in the rrns.sian province of 
Ilesso-Nassan, is sitiiatcd at the oonlliience of the 
Kinzig and the Main, 13 miles 15. by N. of Erank- 
forb by rail. It is divided into tho Old and the 
Now Town ; tho latter was fonndod in 1(507 by 
Protestant refugees from Holland and Belgium, 
who introduced the manufacture of woollen and 
.silk goods, which still nourishes, Tho town of Ilaiiau 
stands pre-eminent in Gormany for its jewelry and 
gold and silver wares. Besides tho.se it earrios on 
iminiifactures of caipets, chocolate, leather, cards, 
paper, hats, tobacco, and gunpowder, and has 
livowerics and an iron-foundry, _ llere the brothers 
Giimm were horn. In the neighbourhood is tho 
watering-place of 'VVilhehnshad. Ilanau dates ius a 
town from 1393. It had a very eheqnorod history 
during tho Thirty Years’ War. Near the town 
was fought one of Napoleon’s last battles in Ger- 
many, October 30 and 31 , 1813, when ho defeated 
the allied Austrians and Bavarians under Wredc. 
Pop. (1876) 22,209; (1835) 24,379. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott, a distinguished 
American general, was horn at Montgomery Square, 
near Philadelphia, 14bh Fehniavy 1824. His grand- 
father was a Scotsman, his father an attorney of 
good po.sition. He gi-adnated at West Point in 
1844, served with merit through tlie war witli 
Mexico, and had reached the rank of captain wl-ioii 
the civil ^var broke out. Commissioned in 1861 
brigadier-general of volunteers, he did good service 
in organising the army of tlie Potomac, and was 
prominent iu tlie battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam ; at Proderickshurg, as majoi'-general of 
volunteer.s, he led 5000 men to the do.sporato aasault 
on Marye’s Heights through a deadly lire from 
which less than 3000 came back. In June 18G3 
he was given tlie oomnifind of the 2d coips. At 
Gettysburg, Hancock was in coniniund until Meade’s 
arrival ; and on 3d July lie was severely wounded, 
bub remained on the field until the enemy’s last 


determined assault was repulsed by his corps. In 
1864 ho was conspicuous iu the hard-fought battles 
of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor ■ 
at Sjiottsylvania ^ he captured nearly an entire 
division, and carried a safioiit of field-works on the 
Confederate centre, afterwards kiinwii as the ‘bloody 
angle,’ which, uitli the help of the 6th corps, he 
held against Loe’.s desperate assaults. For tliiu 
ami his services aftoi wards under Grant, he was 
created hrigadier-goiicral in the regular army, 12th 
August 1864. Ills wound now broke out again 
and thereafter, while the war cmiLimied, his enei 'fies 
were dircetetl mainly to tho work of oioaiiLsa- 
tion. In 1806 he mtis promoted to iiiajor-geiieral 
and assigned to the connnaiid of the department of 
the Mi&.Monri, whore ho was fur a time employed 
against the Indians. He was then transferred to 
the South, and in 1868 to the division of the 
Atlantic. To this post, after three yeans’ command 
in Dakota, he was restored in 1872, and filled it 
till his death. He was tlie Democratic candidate 
for tlie presidency of the United States iu 1880, hut 
was defeated by Garfield (q.v.). lie died on 
Governor’s fsland, in Now York harbour, Oth Febru- 
ary 1886. Grant has written, ‘ Hancock stands the 
most conspicuous lignro of all tho general ollicois 
win) did not exercise a sepiirate connnaiid.’ 
McClellan called him ‘,sn]ierh,’ and the title stuck 
to him. He was a bravo, fcarle.ss .sohlior, prompt 
in doeision, and skilled to command ; but one who 
would rather loaii tlian send his troops forward, 
and who.so presence in tho thickest of tire light won 
liim their ooulideiice. Heo the Life by Juiildn and 
Norton (New York, 1880), and Walker’s Hktory 
of the Second Corps ( 1887 ). 

Hand, The. _'l’ho genus llonw, or Man, was 
ranked by Cuvier in his clasBilioatitin of niainniale 
as a distinct outer, Bimiuia, in consequence of man 
heing tho only animal possessing two hands. Ke- 
contly tho Iciulciicy has been to rovert to the 
classification of Linniens, and to place man with 
all monkeys, lemurs, and hats in the order Pri- 
mates (.see lilMANA, MAMMALIA). At first sight 
it might he otinsidored that tho so-called Quiidru- 
mana or four-liauded animals (monkoys, &c.) were 
bettor o(iniii|iod than those which po.ssoss only two 
hands, but this is far from heing the ease. None of 
the four hands are adajited to tho variety of actions 
which the human haml is callable of performing, 
and they are all, to some degreo, required for sup- 
port and locomotion ; so that, while in the liiglier 
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Mg. 1. —Front view of tho Bonos of right hand ; 
o, ratlins ; ii, ulna. 

forms of the quadrnrnana the extremities present an 
approximation in .structure to those of man, iu the 
lower they gradually tend to resemble the ordinarv 
quadrnpethu type. ‘That,’ says Cuvier, ‘which 
constitutes the hand, properly so called, is the 
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faculty of ojipn.siiijf the tlmiub to the other linger.-., 
so as to sei/,e upon the most minute objects — a 
faculty tvhich is carried to its highest degree of 
perfection in man, in whom the whole anterior 
extremity’ i.s free, and can be employed in ])iehen- 
sion.’ The peculiar prehensile power of the human 
hand is chielly dependent upon tlie length, power, 
and mobility of the thumb, which can he brought 
into exact o])position to the oxti amities of all the 
lingers, ^\'hether separately or grouped together. 

Tlie general arrangement of the hones of the hand 
will be understood by a reference to lig. 1. 

In lig. 2 we have a diagram showing the way in 
wliich the hones of the liand are arranged. The 
carpal bones (3 to 10 in the 
figure) are eight in number, 
and are arranged in the wrist 
in two rows. The Oust or 
, I I III,,, upper row consists practically 
/a\> n n H tliree hones (3, 4, 5), the 
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Fig. 2. — Diagram of 
tlie Boiieia of the 
Hand, with the 
ends of the Kadiu«< 
and Ulna (aftei 
Humphry) : 

I, end of radius ; 2, end 
of ulna , 3, scaplioW , •!, 
Beiniluuar ; 5, uuium- 
loim; 0, pisiform; 7, 
trapezium ; 8, trapr- 
2 old: 9, magnuiii; lO, 
imcifoiiii ; 11, ll, 

metacarpal bones ; 12, 
12, tirafc row of plia* 
langtis ; 13, 13, second 
TOW ; 14, 14, third i ow ; 
I, tliumb ; II, forelingfr, 
&c. ; V, littio flngpi'. 


0“ L-J Ll n ri'’ bsing regarded as 

,r, m . — LJ lielongiug to the class of Sesa- 

iiwid Bones ((j.v.), and the 
© second row of four bones ( 7, 
8, 9, 10); so that, excluding 
the pisiform bone (li), the 
carpal and the tarsal bones 
correspond in number. As we 
commonly term the palm the 
front of the hand, the thumb 
becomes conventionally the 
outer, and the little finger the 
inner digit ; but according to 
the lilies of compaiativo an- 
atomy, and in order to com- 
pare the hand and foot, we 
ought to reverse these terms. 
The outer (3) of the carpal 
bones of the first row sup- 
ports (through the interven- 
tion of 7 and 8 ) the bones of 
the thumb and forefinger (i 
and II), and constitutes with 
them the outer division of the 
hand. The inner (5) of the carpal hone.s beais 
the little and the next (tlio ring) linger (V and 
IV ), and constitutes with them the inner divimon 
of the hand, while the middle one (4) bears the 
middle finger (ill), and beloiig.s to the mkhlle 
division of the hand, \Y’e likewise see from this 
ligure, and also from fig. 1, that tlie two outer 
hones (3 and 4) are connected witli the radius, 
while the inner bone (5) is eoiiiiected (indirectly 
by a thick ligament) with tlie ulna. 

The carpal hones are so ai ranged that the carpus 
presents a dorsal convex surface, upon which the 
tendons of the extensor muscles of the fingers 
play, and a palmar concave surface on which the 
tendons of the flexor muscles lie. The several hones 
are joined to one another — each bone being united 
to tliree or more others— by a large extent of .surface, 
and are girded together by strong ligamentous 
bands. Tlie wrist is thus as strong as if it had 
been constructed of one solid piece of bone, while 
the slight gliding movements which occur between 
the severaf hone.s give it an elasticity which serves 
to break the .sliocks tliat rexiilt from fall.s upon the 
hand. The uppermost surface of the first row of 
carpal hones is convex, and this convex surface is 
received into a wide cup or socket, formed bj' the 
lower articular surface of the radius and W a 
ligament passing from that bone to the ulna. Like 
the great toe, the tliiiinh has only two phalanges, 
while each of the other digits has three. 

For the different directions in which the arm 
and hand collectively can be moved, see the descrip- 
tion of the constmotion and movements of the 
shoulder and elbow joints at Asm. Movements 


of the forearm and hand, to which there is virtually 
nothing analogous in the leg, are those of ‘ prona- 
tion and supination.’ In pronation (derived from 
■proniis, ‘with the face downward.s') we turn the 
palm of the Iiand downwards, as m picking iiji 
any object from the table ; in supination ( derived 
from snpiniis, ‘with the face npward.s’), we turn 
the ])aliii upwaixls, as for the purpo.se of leoeiving 
anything that may he ])laced in it. 

These movements of pionatioii and supination 
are so important to the usefulness of the hand 
that we must notice the inn.scles hy which they 
are chiefly effected. One of these muscles pa.sses 
from a projecting proce.ss on the inner side of the 
arm-hone at its lower end to the outer edge of the 
middle of the radius. Its contraction causes the 
ladiuh to roll over, or in fioiit of, the ulna. It thus 
pronales the hand, ami is called api-onufor inu.scle. 
.\notlier cro,sses fi’om the front of the lower end of 
the ulna to the coriespmiding jiart of the ladiiis. 
Its shape and its action are indicated hy the 
name pronator quaclratus, Anotlier muscle passe, s 
from it jirojeoting process on the outer side of 
the ann-hone ami from the outer aspect of the 
ulna to the outer suifacc of the radius near it.s 
upper part. It runs therefore in an opposite direc- 
tion to the former iiinsele, and produces an opposite 
effect, rolling the radius and the hand back into 
the position of supination. Hence it is called a 
svj)inator innscle (see lig. 3). The fourth is a very 
powerful muscle teimed the. Biceps (q.v.), ■which 
not only bends tlie elbow, but, fiom the mode in 
which its tendon i.s inserted into the inner side of 
tlie radius, ‘ also rotates the 
radius so n-s to supiiiate the 
hand ; and it gives great 
power to that movement. 

Wlioii we turn a screw, or 
drive a gimlet, or draw a 
cork, we always employ the 
supinatintj movement of the 
hand for the purpose ; and 
all .screws, gimlets, and im- 
plements of the like kind lue 
made to turn in a manucr 
suited to that movement of 
the right hiuid, because 
mechanicians liave obseived 
that we liave more power to 
bupinate the hand than to 
pronatc it.’ Supination can 
only be performed to its full 
extent by man, and even in 
man it is not the natural or 
habitual position ; monkeys 
can prartially effect the move- 
ment, and in most of the 
lower animals the part corre- 
sponding anatomically to the 
hand is constantly in a state 
of ])ronation. 

The movements of which 
the hand itself, without 
reference to the arm, ai'e 
capable, aie veiy numerous, 
and in this respect dift'er con- 
siderably from the corre- 
sponding movemonts of the 
foot. 'Tliua we can bend the 
fingers down upon the palm, 
or we can extend them 
beyond the straight line ; we 
can separate them from one 
another to a oonsiderahle 
extent, and we can close them 
with considerable force. The wrist and hand are 
bent forwards or flexed upon the forearm hy three 
muscles which pass downivards from the inner 



3. — The super- 
Jioial Muscles of the 
Forearm ; 

1, bleeps I 3, tendon ol 
biceps ; 6, the radial 
flexor of tlie wrist; 6, 
tlie long paliiiftrmuBCle, 
spreading out ( at 9 ) into 
the paliimr fascia; 8, the 
ulnarflexorof the wrist ; 
10, tlie long supinator 
niuscle. 
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coudyle or expanded end ul' Oie lunneraH, and are 
termed the nuliid Jkxur, the idiiar Jlaxor, and the 
lontj palmar muscles. The iirst two of these 
umsclcs are inserted into wrist-hones on the radial 
and nlnar sides i esi)eoti\’el,y, rvhile the tliiid ex- 
pands into a fau-liko fascia or inemhrarie in the 
palm of the liand, and thus sm'ves both to support 
the skin of the jiahn and to protect the nerves 
and vosseks which lie below it. llenealh the i)alniai 
fascia lie two sets of Jkxur innscles of the lingers, 
and they present so beantifnl a lueohauical arvange- 
m(3nt as to merit special notice. 

The superficial m- jjcrforutcdJIcxor mnscle passes 
down the front of the forearm, and divides into four 
tendons, V3diich bceoine apparent after the removal 
of the ]>almar fascia, and are inserted into the second 
phalanges of tin) lingers, each tendon splitting at its 
tennination, to give passage to the similar tendoms 
of the dcf'p Qr pcrforatinijjlcsoor iimholc., _« hich passes 
from tile np|icr part of tlie ulna to be in.serted into 
the last phalanx of each llngcy, ^ This avvangenrent 
of the tendons of the snporllcial and deep flexor 
niuseles is shown in lig. 4. To these flexor imi.seles 



Kg. 4.^ 

To sliow tliu lu'i'luuitiuii oC ono c»l the tisidoita of tlio Hnper- 
lluiiil lloxor iiuisolo (winoli ia liiamtoil Into Uio aocoiiil vliiilinix), 
hi oulor to allow the ooiicspiuKliiil- toiulfm ol the iloap llcxor 
to iiivaa oawarda to bo hiaorlod 1u the last plmlaiix. 

eorreapond the cumimnt. c.vtciisur imiscle of (he 
linger, M, whieh, like the lle.xor.s, <livides into four 
tendons, one for each linger. Ue.sides these, there is 
a special axUtisor of the imlex-linger, a series of 
lunacies forming the ball of the bhunili, which move 
that organ in almo.st cvei'y direction, ami various 
small iiuisoles giving lateral and other movements 
to the lingers, 

It i.a .suMieient to observe that the hand is very 
richly aupplied witli hlond-vossols and iiorves, with- 
out entering into any anatomical details on these 
points. There is no part of the body whore tlie 
sense of touch is so acute as at the tips of the 
lingors; hut we defer to the article Toutni tlie 
eoiisiiluration of the speoiai arrangements wliieli 
make this part of the hand peculiarly im))ortaut 
in relation to our knowledgo of external objects. 

A.s a measuring standard for the height of liorses a 
hand Is a palm-breadth, a,ssiimed to ho four inchcH. 
For left-haudoduoss, &c., see lilGiiT- and Lupt- 
IIANDEDNESS. 

Oiir notice of the comparative anatomy of the 
Foot (cpv.) rendeis it nmieees.sary to trace the 
modilications presented in the lower animals by the 
bones oorresiiouding to tliose of the liuinan hand, 
as the carpal and metacarpal houo,s with their 
jihalangos undergo adaptations of form to meet the 
individual wants of tlie animal, very much in the 
same manner as the tarsal and metatansal hones 
and their phalange.s. Thus, the reader will readily 
see that the so-called knee of the home, for 
example, is the oarpu.s, and he will have no 
difficulty in tracing tlie metacarpal bones and 
phalanges. See Sir Charles Bell, The Hand, Hs 
Mechanism and Vital Bndunwieiits (Bridgewater 
Treatise, 1836; 9th ed. 1874). 

llaildcuirs, the instruments used for .securing 
prisoners under arrest. In the 15th and 16tli 
centuries they are .spoken of as swivels, matiades, 
and shacliboUs. Until within the latter half of 


the 19th ocutuiy, tho.se in eoinmon use .seem to 
have been only of two kinds — viz. the rigid or 
ligure S liaiKlcnll's, employed diielly in priso°i.s for 
the punishment or restraint of refractory or violent 
prisnner.s, and tlie Ilexihle or ehaiii handculls 
used by the police and niilitaiy when coiiveyiim 
a jieison in custody from one place to anofhen 
With the former the wrists are so conlined as to ho 
fixed in ono position either in fiont or hehhul the 
body of the prisoner, tlie latter method being tlie 
one generally adopted wdieii they are put on for 
infraction of pilson regnlathins. This punishment 
is a much dreaded ono, the conlineinent of the 
wrists together at the jiilsmici's hack oven fora 
short period being exceedingly iiksome and uneom- 
fortahle. The chain liandeiill', wdiich is in must 
cuininon use, is made so that, wdiile depriving the 
prisnuer of the free use of his hands and arms, 
a eliaugo in the ]iosilion of these to some extent 
is pennitted, and Ihe ligidily of the ligure-8 hand- 
eulVs is avokled. Of recent years scMival iinprove- 
meuts have been made in the eonstniction of the 
liandeuH's. They are inuoh lighter, and many of 
them are now adjustable (« in lig.). By means of 
a ralrhet arrangement tliey are made to lit any size 
of wilst, and the difficulty wdiieli was formerly met 
by an officer talcing tw'o or tliroo pairs of dili'erent 
sizes with him wlion going a distance to bring a 
prisoner has llms been overcome. For the removal 
of gangs of piisoneis finm one prison to another a 
long cliain is used, innning tlirough and connecting 
the handculls by which each piisoiier is secured, 
(iang.s of uiglit'or ten men aie thus fastened to- 
gether, the chain passing through a ring lixed on 
eaeh haudeull', and imule fast at both ends by 
wdiat are known as aiid-louks. 

In addition to the handculls above described 
there are .seveial appliances, mostly of recent 
inv’ention, wdiieh are employed by the police in 
securing prisoners, but wdiieii are not known 
among tlie ollleei's of the law a.s handouHs. They 



have a vaiioty of nanie.s — sneh as snaps (h in fig.), 
nippers (o in lig.), twisters (d in lig.), iStc. They are 
distinguished from the handeulls by the fact that 
tliey are intended only for one waist, the other pait 
or liandle being held by the officer convoying the 
prisoner. They are mostly of American origin, 
their chief design being to enable an offender lo he 
mstantaueou.sly scoured, and thus prevent attempts 
to resist cniiture. The snap is the one njost in use 
in Great Britain among detective officers ; the 
smaller loop is sli])pod on the wrist of the offender, 
and the fastening Is snapped into place and held in 
the hand of the detective ; in an emergency this 
instrument is very effective when used as a knuckle- 
duster. In the United States and the colonies the 
nippers are recognised as Iho most oU'eetual for 
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jirninpt oiievatioii ; Ity an iiif'enious arrange- 
ment of tlie centre-bar, sho^vu in the tig., it can 
be instant, aneoiihly f,a«teneil lij' one Inand on tlie 
wrist of an olfencler. Tlie is now generally 

forbidden in Great Brit.ain, instances having aiisen 
in which its application lias lieen attended rvith 
serion.s injury to the pri.sonev ; hnt it is still 
freipieritlj' used in some parts of America and in 
other conntrie.s where open re.sistancc to the law 
is of more 'frequent oecnrrenee. It is compo.sed 
of a chain attaclipd to two handles. The chain is 
pnt round the wiist, the handles lironght together 
and twisted till the chain giipa tight enough. In 
ca.ses where jirisoners have to he removed who aie 
charged with crimes of a desperate kind, the culprit 
is occasionally secured hy teg-iion.s (e in fig.) in 
arldition to the handenIFs, and these are also used 
in convict e.stahlisliments upon prisoners who have 
shown themselve.s to he dangerous. Tlie leg-iron 
is fastened above the ankle ,and locked hy a key. 

Iliiiidel, George Frederick, born at Halle, in 
Saxony, at No. -I of the Grossei Schlamm, Feb- 
ruary 23, 16S5. Tlie German name w.as Georg 
Fricilricli Handel { pronounced Ilendel); hut he 
himself .signed G. F. Handel to the end of his 
life. Ills father (then .si.xty-three) was a sur- 
geon ; his mother the second wife. His passion 
and ability for nin.sio hogan from the first, hnt 
against hi's father's will. At seven or eight the 
hoy was placed under Zaclian, org.anist at Halle, 
and in about a \ cur was writing a regular compn!5i- 
tion every week, besides playing organ, clavier, 
violin, and hautboy. In or aliont 1600 he was sent 
to the court of Berlin, where ho met Ariosti and 
Bnononciiii the oompo.sers. In 1007 his father died, 
hnt his education was carefully continued, and on 
February 10, 1702, he entered the university of 
Halle, and in the same year became organist of the 
chnrcli at the hloritzbnrg there. Before this time 
he was well known a.s a musician. In 1703 he went 
to Hamburg, then one of tlie mo.st ramsioal towns in 
Germany, Here lie played .seeoiul violin in the 
opera orchestra, aeeomiiaiiied on the theatre hai-psi- 
cliord, made all the music and enjoyed all the life 
pobfeihle. Among imisie.al houses which he fre- 
quented was that of Sir Cyril IVieh, Englisli repre- 
.sentative. In Holy week, 1704, he produced liis 
fir.st Passion. In Deoemher he had a duel with 
his friend Mattheson, nearly fatal, though the dift’er- 
ence M'us .soon adjusted ; and on Jannaiy 1705, 
Almira, his lir.st opera, was brought out, and was 
followed by Noro, Florinda, and Daphne — all in 
German. He also gave innumerable lessons, and 
wrote much harpsichord music. Iii tlie summer of 
1700 he left Hamburg, and in January 1707 we find 
him ,at Florence, in April at Rome, and in July 
hack lib Florence, producing Ilodriijo. The first 
three months of 1708 he spent at Venice, and pro- 
duced Aqrippina; tlience he went to Rome for 
another three months, anil tlience to Naples, po.ssihly 
till Christmas 1709 — the whole journey one con- 
tinued triumphal progress, both' in playing and 
composition. He then returned to Florence, and 
fiiii.sliBd his visit at Venice in the iiiidille of 1710. 

lie returned hy Halle to Hanover, and was made 
Kapellmeister, with an income of 1500 crown.s, and 
leave to travel. Tlience he went by Diisseldorf to 
London, where he arrived in November 1710. His 
lir.st opera, Pinuldo, wa.s produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, February 24, 1711, with pro- 
digious success. After this he returned to Hanover, 
and remained in Germany till the antninii of 1713, 
when he went hack to London. That winter he pro- 
duced II Pastor Fklo and Tsseo. The spiing of 171.3 
saw his fir, St composition to English words, thefiivst 
Birthdatj Ode, and the Utrecht To Deum. Dui-rng 
thus time he lived chiefly with Lord Burlington at 
Ills house ill I’iccadilly. ' On August 1, 1714, Queen 


Anne died, and on .Septemhei IH George I. 
arrived. The ojicras of this year were Silht and 
Amadim. The king was naturally displeased at 
Handel’s long absence Iinin Hanover, ,and perhaps 
at Ilia writing a To Dciim for Ftrecht ; hut Handel 
made his peace hy the IVutn- Musir, wiitten for a 
royal ivater-party, August 22, 1715. He leeeiveil a 
peii.sion of 11200, to vrhich were afterwards added 
two other amounts of £200 each, giving him a 
permanent income of £000, representing consid- 
erably more than the same sum at present. In 
July 1716 he accomjiauied the king to Hanover, 
and returned with him in the following January. 
IVliile there he wrote his second German Passion. 
In 1718-10 no opeias were performed, and Handel 
was engaged hy the Duke of Cliandns to direct the 
music at his ]ialace at Caimnns, near Edgware. 
Here he wrote the twelve Chandos Anthems and 
two Te Devins (in B fiat and A), Esther, Arts and 
Giiluicu, and the fir.st set of Lessons, contairiing the 
‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.’ 

In 1720 the Royal .4caileniy was founded in the 
Haymniket, hy subscriptinii of £50,000, ‘to .secure 
a constant supply of opeias hy Handel, to he per- 
formed under his direction.’ This was theheginiiiiig 
of the gi eat revoln tion which for a hundred years ami 
more kept English nin.sic, once .so .strong in its 
native school, nmler the dominion of foieig-ncrs. 
As director, Handci had been to Bre.sden early in 
1719, and had engaged Renesino ami others. Bach 
travelled thither to see him, Imt missed him hy one 
flay. The Royal Aciuleniy Theatre opened l‘V])ril 
2, 1720, and Handers llddamistu wa.s produced. 
Thiiteen other operas are .spi'ead over the next 
eight years — hivzio iSecvola (xVet 3 only composed 
hy him), Floridante, Uitone, Ftui'io, Ginlio Cesare, 
Tciincrhiitu, PodeUnda, Scipione, Alessandro, Ad- 
meto, Picrardu, Siror, Tolomeo. During this time he 
was imtnrallseil, Felnnary 13, 1720. In June 1727 
George II. .succeeded to the throne, and as convt 
ooiniioser Handel composed Zaduk the Priest, anil 
three other antheiiiH, for tlie covonalion. On June 
1, 1728, the tlieatre closed, and, the money being 
all S|)ent, the Royal Aeailemy of Jlnsic was at an 
end. Handel and Heiilegger then took the house 
on their own account, and sliortly after Handel set 
out to lind .singers in Rah'. On June 29 he was ni 
Halle with hi.-, mother, then snilering from paraly- 
si.s, ninler which slie lingered till Decemher 27, 1730. 
The new venture opened Decemher 2, 1729, with 
Lotariu, followed hy Partcnujic. The next season 
began Nov'emher 3, 1730, and contained the new 
opera Porn; Ezio and Sosanne followed. This 
spring saw several revivals of Esther, also two of 
Arts and Galatea. The season of 1732-33 lironght 
forward Orlando. The .speculation, however, wa.s 
not succe.s.sful, the ipmrrels with the singers and 
rival oompo.sers were coiitimml, and the result was 
the opening of the ‘Opera of the Nobility,’ to which 
the wliolc company had revolted, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, December 29, 1733, The .struggle was 
tremeudoHS. On one siile was Handel with his 
partner ; on the other a conqiany of lieli and 
jioweilul nohlenien, with all the composers that 
conld he got together — Bnononcini, Porpora, Hasse, 
ami all the gieat singers. Handel’s season began 
October 30, 1733, ami he lironght out Ariannu. 
His contract for the King’s Theatre expired July 
0, 17,34 ; then began a serie.s of disasters and 
worries. The Nobility took the King’s Theatre, 
and Handel was driven fir.st to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
then to Covent Garden, where, in partnership with 
Rich, he proiiuoed six new operas, AriodanU, 
Aleiiia, Atalanta, Ginstino, Arminio, Berenice, 
besides reviving many of his old ones. On June 
H, 1737, tlie Nobility retired, with a lo.ss of 
£12,000, while Handel’is lo.«ses had been so severe, 
including £10,000 of funded savings, that he was 
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ol)ligeil to compoimd with his creditors, and give 
bills for iL large amount. No wonder that the 
health of even his massive frame broke clown ; 
paralysis disabled his right arm, and his mind was 
for a time serioiisly disordered. A visit to Aix-la- 
Cliiapolle, and the .stronge.st remedies there, how- 
ever, restored him, and by November 7 ho was back 
in London. This ended his career as composer- 
manager. 

Handel’s opei'a day.s were now over. 'I’riie, he 
wrote a few more for his old partner Heidegger — 
Favamnndo, Sni-nr., Imeneo, and Dculamia ; hut 
henceforward he was to tread a nobler jcatli, tliat 
of the English oratorio, which has rendered him 
immortal. Esther had Iceen compo.sed before 1720, 
Dohorah and Athalia in 1733, Alexander's Feast in 
173(1, in tlie very thick of his opera .srpiahhleH. Then 
came the funeral anthem for liis friend Qneen Caro- 
line, ‘The way.s of Zion’ (1737), itself ahno.st an 
oratorio, and containing some of his nohlc.st music. 
Saul was produced early in 1739 ; Israel in Egypt 
followed in tliree months ; then the Ode for St 
Cecilia's Day, Novemlier 1739, and L'Alleyro, Eeh- 
ruary 1740. The Jllcssiah, liiii.slied ,Se])teml)or H, 
1741, was ]irodueed in Dnhlin, Ajiril 13, 1742. H(> 

returned to London shortly after, and prochicc'd 
Samson (wliich he lead heg'uu before leaving for 
Dublin), ns the Icviding woidv in an oratorio season 
of twelve nights, in the course of which the Messiah 
was first given in Loiulou. 'The now style told, and 
he enjoyed a short time of prosjierity. In 1743 ho 
Iiad a return of paralysis, and in 1731 we (ind him 
at Cheltenham drinking ils waters, lint nothing 
inlorferoB with his activity. From 1744 to 1730 
oratorio follnw.s oratorio, like huge rocks tlirowii 
forth from a crater. 'The Dcttingen Te Daum and 
an anthem, ‘'Tlio King shall ' rejoice,’ in com- 
memoration of the great victory, were followed 
by Joseph, Soiiiclo, Bmhaxsar, Ileraulcs, The Oeeu- 
sional Oratorio, Judas Matxahmus, Alexander 
Bains, Joshua, Solomon, Susanna, and Theodora. 
Of these Judas, written as a liymn of triumph on 
the oainiraign of Culloden, has always been tlie 
most popular. 

UandoTs iniisic had now talrcii wider imssession 
than ever of the pnldic, and had ponetmted to a 
lower stratum. At tiro Lenten ‘ Oratorios’ nothing 
else was done. Tliove, too, wore his great organ 
perfoniinnces, which wore very popular. He wn,s 
probably not a great iiedalist, lint tho spirit and 
lire of his playing must have hoeu immense. Tie 
has left eighteen organ concertos to testify to it. 
He ooinposed for all occasions. The A nthein for 
the Bcae.e and the Fireworks Mnsie for the public 
fOtos after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle were both 
his. The Foundling Hospital acquired mucli 
wealth througlr his music, and lie himself made 
money, so that at his death lie had the large 
sum of £20,000 in the funds. Of this JCIOOO was 
left to tho lioyal Society of Musicians. 

In the suiiinior of 1730 he went abroad, and 
again missed Uaoh, who died July 28. After his 
return he wrote Jophthuh, his last oratorio. His 
eyes had for some time troubled him, and in May 
1752 he was couched, hut with no succors. Hence- 
forward, with some slight gliimncring, he was 
virtually hliiid ; but with the help of his old pupil, 
John Cliristoplrer Smith, ha continued his Lenten 
oratorio -concerts^ to the end. His last note was 
probably a pencil quaver, inserted in a quintet in 
Jephthah. He died in his house (now No. 25) in 
Brook Street, Bond Street, at 8 A.M., Easter Eve, 
April 14, 1759, aged seventy-four, and was bnriotl 
in Poet’s Corner, VVestmiiister Abbey, 8 I'.M., 
April 20. At this time Haydn was twentj'-seveu, 
and Mozart three. 

There is soinebhiug expressly English in Handel’s 
characteristics. His size, Ills hearty appetite, his 


vast productiveness, his domineering temper, his 
humour, his power of business, are all oiir own.’ So 
was Ilia eye to the main chance. When a friend 
picked out the host pieces in one of his oralorio.s 
lie said, ‘ True, they are the he.st ; but you have for- 
gotten the pieee.s tliat are to make the money.’ 
In fact he pre-eminently belongs to England. The 
practical sense of his music, and its close alliance 
with tlie Bible, joined lo its lofty imagiiiativenefes 
suit the Englisli public. Its sacred character ami 
its independence of tho theatre also fall in with 
our Puritan siiirit. Abroad he is little known 
and that mo.stly as a curiosity. Hut to the ereab 
English public he is oven .still their meat'^and 
drink. And yet on how slender a thiuad does 
tho connection hang ! But tor the oratorios of 
the Messiah and Israel in Egyjit Handel’s name 
could hardly have been what it is to us. Ills 
operas scarcely lasted beyond their original produc- 
tion. Whoii Uiutio Uesare was revived in 1787 (the 
year in which Don (fiiwrnini was hrouglit out in 
Vienna), it had to be onriclied by tho most favourite 
soiig.s from the otliers, to make it go down. ’The 
Messiah, ho«' 0 \'er, took the English people from 
the lirst, and has gone on being iiorformed more 
and more till now. It must Inu'e been heard 
oft('iicr than any ])Iay of Kliakespeare’s. 'The 
revival of Israel followed in our own times, 
though its fame is still iucoiujiletc. It is no 
exaggeration to say that these two works have 
made Ilamlid’s name immortal. In them he 
fortnnatoly forgot that tho house had to he 
Tilled; nothing is nd eaplandum—n\\ is pure 
music. But for the light rellected from tlieni 
few of his works would have roniaiued to the 
present day. 'The bright light oast from these two 
niasterjiioces illumines a mmiher of compositions 
which otherwise would have forovor remained in 
the dark. More than tliis, there can ho no doubt 
that the onormons spread of music since his day has 
been very largely due to the popularity of the 
Messiah. Cheap 'editions of that noble work have 
always led tho van. 

It Is unnecessary to describe the cliaraeteristics 
of his comiiositions, because ei'ery Briton knows 
them, or can know them. His plagiarism must he 
mentioned, though there is no room to deal with 
both shies of tho siihject. His habit of using — 
ahno.st of preferring — ideas fi'om strangers or from 
Ills own earlier u'orks is most romarkahle. Perhaps 
(Iiis was his own practical way ; tho work had to 
ho done in tho lime, and ho trusted in himself that 
all would ho right. Perhaps, too, tho habit came 
from a deo|)or source than mere economy. 'When 
writing tlie riallohijah Cliorus, he looked up like 
Isaiah in the 'Temple, and had the same vision. ‘I 
did see,’ said he, 'all heaven epen before me, and 
tho (Ireat Hod Himself.’ 'This was the spirit in 
which lie composed ; and to ono so near tho fount 
of inspiration themes or passages will always he 
suborilinato to tho general result, which in Handel’s 
case is pure gold. Komotimes ho takes movements 
bodily (‘ Egypt was glad’), hut ho oftener adopts 
fragments or subjects. Ills power of transfornia- 
tioii is e.xlraordiuary. Ho will take an ordinary 
theme from some trivial work, and transmute it 
into an alwolutely immortal nionumout (‘Hail- 
stone chorus ’). "(In the. other hand liis very 
greatest works are ahsoluloly his own (‘Halle- 
lujah;’ ‘'Tho |) 00 ])le shall hear,’ A’e.l.^ And the 
romarkahle thing is that with all this busiiio.ss- 
like proeednro tho oll'oct is so high, oliaraoterihtic, 
and. appropriate. Bocthoveu’.s judgment on him 
was perfectly sound : ‘ Handel is the nnapproach- 
alilo luasler'of all masters ; go to him and learn to 
produce great ell'ects with little moans.’ 

Handel’s powers of work were enormous. He 
rarely sketohed his piooes, hut began the score 
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at once. Scoring was a light matter in tho.se 
jays, but even .so he was very rapid, liiiialdo was 
written in fourteen day.s, Tnmerlano in twenty, the 
Maisiah in twenty-four, and Israel in fifteen. 

His face was far nobler than is u-sually .supposed. 
The portraits are mostly pom-, and tlie gross features 
tliey give are part of the inveterate caricature wliicli 
pursued hi.s figure, his features, and iris language 
tlivough life. Those wlio want to see him as he 
was should liavo a cast of Rouhiliac’s head in 
Westminster Abbey, itself taken from a mould, 
and full of tendern'e.ss and dignity. Hi.s smile is 
said by those who had seen it to have been heavenly, 
‘like the sun hrealving tlirougli a cloud.’ For 
English biographies read his Slemoirs by Alain- 
waring (1770), and his Life by Ruekstro (1883), 
with a complete li.st of works and dates. Cliry.s- 
ander’s German biogra]ihy is invaluable, hnt un- 
linislied (vols. i.-iii. 18o6-ii7). Of the works them- 
selves the best editiou i.s that of Chry.eander 
(1836 et seq .) ; rruth all po.ssible condensation they 
lill ninety-eight vols. The majority of the auto- 
graph ilSS. are at Buckingham P.alace ; .sketches 
are at Cambridge in the Fitzwilliam. 

The first Handel Commemoration perform.ance was 
held in Westminster Abbey in 1784; Handel Festivals 
have been held since 1850, usually triennially, at the j 
Crystal Palace. Handel societies for the publication of 
Handel’s works were founded in London in 1813, and , 
Leipzig in 1856, and a Handel and Haydn Society for 
peiiormanoes of their works at Boston, U.S., in 1815. I 

Haudfa.Still.af (iu Old English, merely ‘he- i 
ti-othal ; ' A.S. handfitistan , ‘ to pledge one’s baud ’ ) i 
was a custom at one time prevalent in Scotland, by I 
which a man and a woman entered into conjugal 
relations on the strengtli simply of a verbal con- 
tract of marriage. Por.-,ons so handfasted were 
bound to each other for a twelvemonth and a 
clay, after which they could eitlier separate or he 
formally united in marriage. Tlie custom had 
its gi-eat evils in society, and tlie clergy, both of 
the iire-liefonnation and the post-Iteformation 
clmi-ohe.s, directed many injunctions against it. 
See Morg.vmatic Marri-Vue. 

Ilnmlicappillg' the term used iu varioii.s 
games and sports to denote tlie placing of competi- 
tors, good, had, and iiulilferont, on .snob a footing 
that all shall liave, as nearly as possible, an equal 
chance of winning. Thus, in Hor.se-racing (q.v.), 
wlieii tlie .speed of one liorse has been ascertained 
to lie greatly superior to tliat of anotlier, the snufter 
of the two, ill a handicap lace, is made to carry 
e.'ctra weiglit to an amount tliat sliall be deemed 
sufiScient to reduce its speed to a level with that of 
its antagonist. In pigeon-shooting from traps, the 
more skilful the shooter, the fartlier hack has he 
to stand from the traps. In games such as chess 
and draughts, certain ‘ men ’ are allowed to the 
inferior player; in billiards, the lietter of two 
allows his antagonist n eertiiiii number of ‘points;’ 
at cricket, an eleven, such as tlie eleven of All 
England, will sometimes play against twenty-two 
otheis, the competition being at times very close. 
In swimming anil in pedostrianism, the inferior 
competitors are allowecl a certain ‘ law,’ or start ; 
in yachting, the vessel of greater tonnage is handi- 
oajiped with leaser ones by allowing them extra 
time for the performaiice of the race. 

Handsel denotes earnest-monoy, or part-pay- 
ment, by way of binding a bargain. In some parts 
of England ‘ fasten-penny ’ is used with the same 
siguifleation. In Scotland hand.sel popularly 
signifies tlie first of a series of tranisactions in 
trade, as, for example, the first sale effected in 
the day or week, or the first of a series of presents. 
It is likewise employed to signify a present given, 
generally to a servant or child, on the first Monday 
la the year— hence called Handsel Monday. 


Hand-tree (Cheirostemon platanoichs), a laige 
tree of the natural order .Sterculiacece, which re- 
ceives its name from the pHculiiir appearance of its 
flowers. Tliese have no corolla, but a large 5-lolied, 
angular, coloured calyx — bright led within — from 
whicli project the five .stamens, united by tlieir 
tilamcnts into a column, and separating and curving 
at the summit, where they bear tlie antliers, so as 
to have some reseinlilance to a hand or claw. It is 
interesting also as being an oliject of superstitious 
veneration to the Mexicans, and as being related 
to the famous Baohah or Jhiiikey-bread ( Adansonia 
digitata) of Senegal, Guinea, and other countiies 
of that region of tlie west coast of Afiira. 

llandivrifing. See MTuting, Evidence, 
Expert. 

Ilailg'-cllOW {Hang-eliaa), the gate of the 
great iiiiperial canal, and capital of the province 
of Cheli-ehiaiig, in Cliina, is situated on the left 
hank of the Tsien-taiig, wliere tliat livei disem- 
bogues into the Bay of Ilang-chow, about 110 miles 
SW. of Shanghai. It was the capital of the Sung 
empire of soutliein China pievioiis to its overtlirow 
by the Moiigol.s, and was a splendid city wlien 
visited by Marco Polo early in tlie 14tli century. 
The city, one of the great commercial, religious, 
and literary centres of Cliiiia, lia.s clean, well-paved 
streets and many magnificent temples, is a prin- 
cipal seat of the silk manufacture, of gold and 
silver work, and is noted for tlie beauty of its 
suiTouiulini>s. From a remote jioriod, many sputa 
ill tlie environ, s liave been the resort of jiilgrima ; 
and heie several tlioiisands of candidates as.seml)le 
every year for the public oxainiiiations. It was 
formerly a naval port. The liver is subject to a 
dangerous boro or eagre. Previous to the Tiiiping 
rebellion, the city had some 2,000,000 inlialiitants ; 
hut it was then ( 1801 ) laid in ruins by the rebels, 
and now contnins a po]mlatioii estimated at from 
400,000 to 800,000. 

Haiig'iiis;. See Execution, Strangul.vtion. 
Hanging Gardens. Tlie Haiming Gardena 
of Babylon weie anciently reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. Tlieir coustnietion is vari- 
ously ascribed to Queen Semiramis and to Nelni- 
chadnezmr. Diodoi-us and Strabo have given de- 
Bcviptions of them. Tliey are said to have formed a 
square, with an area of nearly four acres, and rose 
ill terraces, .supported on mn.soniy arclies, to a 
height of 75 feet. Tliey were iriigated from a 
reservoir built at tlie top, to whicli water was 
lifted from tlie Euplirates by a .screw. Fountains 
and hanqiieting-rooms n'ere distrilrated tlironghont 
the numerous terraces ; groves and avenues of 
trees, as well as parterres of floivers, diversified tlie 
scene; wliilst tlie view of tlie city and neighbour- 
hood was extensive and iiiagnificeiit. 

Hailg-nCSlS [IctcrUhv], a family of finch-like 
perching hird.s peculiar to America, and widely 
distributed over hotli continents, though most 
largely represented in the tropical iltirts of South 
America. Tliey are often known as American 
Orioles, a name received because of their brilliant 
hiaclc and yellow colour, not from any connection 
with tlie oriole, s of the Old M'orld. The family 
includes many well-known liird.s, such as ,hoh-o- 
links, cow-hi'rds, giackles, &c,, hut the name 
hang-nest is not literally applicable to all, and 
most perfectly to such genera as Cassions and 
Ostinops from tropical South America. The 
curious purse-like nests woven by many of these 
birds are often about two feet in length, and have 
a hole for entrance near the bottom, at one side. 
One of the best-known species of hang-nest is the 
Baltimore Oriole ( q.v.). The hang-nests are related 
to the starlings and ‘Weaver-hircls (q.v.) of the 
eastern hemisphere. 
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llilU-llilit nil ancient liiicil-uii aea in central 
A&ia, now leiiresenteil only lij' Jjako Luli-nor (q.v.). 
See Asia, VoI. I. p. 486. 

Hankow {ffcni-k'mt), a river-port of China, 
in tlie piovince of Hn-pei, at the junction of the 
Han River with the Yang-tsue, 600 miles 4V. 
of Shanghai. Strictly speaking, Hankow is a 
.snhurb ot tlie towns of >Vu-chang and Hnn-yang, 
the three together forming one huge citj'. Vessels 
of large ai/e can reach Hankow, the river being 
navigable to the city of Icliang, 420 inile.s higher 
u]i. Since 1862 Hankow haa keen open lo foieigii 
trade. The principal article of c.xpoit is tea, of 
which one-fonrth to one-third out of a total of 115 to 
120 inillioiis exported annually are sent to Lomlon. 
Other ai tides of export are .silk, oil, vegetahle 
tallow, tidiacco, lihlea, milgalls, coal, musk, and 
wax. The chief imiiorta are opium, cotton, piece- 
goods, woollens, metals, sugar, edible seaweed, I 
sapanwood, ‘llama’ braid, dyes, matehen, kerosene 
oil, and needles. Vor the (hroe yeara ending 
1887 the average annual hnjiorls weie valued at 
£6,250,000, and the e.\i)oits at 6.5,300,000. Thoso 
fig'ure.s .are exidii.sivc of 61,144,.500 ot uncoined 
silver impoited, .and .£36.5,200 o.xjioileil. Of its 
barge trade with the jirovinoes of the inteiior no 
hlatistics all' jjuhli.shed. In 1880 a decree of the 
emperor aullioiiscd the oonstruotion of a railway 
from Hankow to I’cldng, 700 miles in_ length. 
Before the T.'liping rchollion the three cities load 
a iKipnlafcion of over 5, ()()(), 000 j it is now about 
],'/00,000, Hankow having 750,000 of these. 

Ilillllcyt a town of modern giowth, in Stali'ord- 
shire, in the district known as the Potterie.s 
(q.v.), 18 niile.s N. of Stallbid. Jt maiinfactures 
china, earthenware, and encaustic tiles. Tu the 
vicinity are coal and iron iniiies. Hanley was 
constituted a niuiiicijial borough in 1857, and a 
parliaiuontaiy borough, retuining one member, 
in 1883. Pop. ( 1851 ) 25,361); ( 1871 ) .39,070 ; ( 1881 ) 
48,361 ; of parliamentary borough (iuctudiug Burs- 
leni, (j.v.), 7.5,012. 

II nillia, 'WroHAM, the hingraphor of tlhalmers, 
was horn in 1808, the son of a Lheidogicul jirofessor 
at Belfast. Ho vv'as ciluoatod at the univoi.sity of 
Edinburgh, and was ordained in 1835 to the Lamirk- 
.shirc jiartsli of East Jiilhrido. He came out at the | 
Disruption, and hecanio in 18.50 colleague lo Dr 
tiuthiie in Free St .lohn’s (ihurch, Edinburgh. He ! 
was made D.D. by Edinburgh in 1804, and resigned 
his church through ill-health iii 1807, hut survived 
until 1882. lie edited for aomo yoais the Norih i 
British llcririr, and jiuhlished many theological 
l)Dok.s, of which jicrhajis the host known is Our 
Lord's Ufa on Earth ( 1869 ). Well-known works are 
his Memoirs of Dr Ckcdmors, his father-in-lnw ( 4 vols. 
1849-52 ; a fifth, his correspondence, 1853), and The 
Letters of Thomas Ershinc of Linlathen (1877-78). 

Ilailliay, i1ame.s, critic and novelist, was horn 
at Dumfries, 17th Eehruary 1827. A few yearn of 
hoyliood were svioiit in the navy, from which ho was 
disniibsed at eighteen by a court-martial aonlouce, 
afterwards ijiiasliod as irregular. Ho early devoted 
himself to a busy life of letter, s, fmiling a favoniito 
jiastuiio in the study of genealogy, heraldry, the 
classio.s, and ISth-contiiry English literature. E’er 
soma years he edited the Edinburqh Courant, and 
was iifterwauls British coinsul at llarcoloiia, where 
he died suddenly, 3d January 1873. Of liis novels 
the he.st arc Biuij/eton Fontenoy (1850) and Eustaco 
Conyers (1855). His Lectures on Satire and Satir- 
ists (1854) and Essays from the Quarterly lleview 
{ 1861 ) show wide knowledge and line literary souse, 
often expressed in admivahly terse and opigram- 
inatio English. Other works were Three Mimdred 
Years of a Ncrrman House — the Oiirney family 
(1866), and Studies on Thackeray (1869). 


llttimibal, a city of Missouri, im the Missihai.jpj 
here ciossod by .in ii on railroad hiulgc. 111 nuleshv- 
rail NNW. of St Louis. 'I'ho ceiitie of an impoit 
,ant network of railways, it has an cxLcnsive tiade 
in hiniher. Hour, and cattle, and mamifactoiie.s of 
Hour, tobacco, lime, and railioad cais. Tlieie are 
coal-mines close hj . Hannibal i.s the seat of a 
Methodist college. Pop. ( 1880) 11,074. 

llilllllibal ( ‘ the grace of Baal ; ’ cf. the llanniel 
of Scrijituie) Was the son of the great C'ai tluiginiau 
geneial ILandlcai Barca (q.v.), and was )j(7rn hi 
247 li.C. It is .said that in his ninth ye.ai his father 
led him to an altar and hade him\swcar eternal 
enniily to Rome. Prom the age of nine to eigditeen 
he was traineil in w.ir and diiiloinacy under Haiiiil- 
cavin .Sjiain ; and from his eighteenth to hi.stwenty- 
liftli j ear he was the chief agent in c.ariying out the 
plans h\ which his Inothei-iu-lavv , Ha'sihulml, ex- 
tended and consolidated the Carthaginian iloiniiiion 
ill the Peninsula. On the death of IJii.sdiuhal in 
221 ll.C., the soldiers with one voice cliose Haimihal, 
then in his twenty-sixth year, us their geneial. 
Emthwith he crossed the 'J'agiis, and in twoyeais 
reduced all .Sjiahi iiji to the IChro, with the excep- 
lionof the Uieek colony of Siiguntnin. 'Thattoviii, 
which claimed the jiiotection of Rome, fell in 218 
ll.C., and the Second Punic war, or ns (ho Itomans 
justly called it, ‘the "War of llannihal,’ heg.an. 
ilaiii.soning Libya with Sjianiard.s, and Ejiairi with 
Libyans (a jncoiuition agaiual treachery), IJannihal 
set out on his maieh tor Rome, lii the sniiiraei of 
218 ll.C. he lefi Now Carlhage with 9(),(J()0 foot, 
12,000 liome, iiml 37 elejihanls, eiossed the Pyienees, 
and gained the Rhone, whoi e hi.s jiassage was barred 
by a liost of Danis, 'riie general Ihoroniion .sent 
part of Ills lioops two days’ journey up-slionni, with 
orders toeross the Rhone and fall on the real of the 
hai'hariaiis. His orders weic oxi'cnted by Hamio, 
and Ihe pa.ssage of the, river was safely effected. 
He crossed the Alps in lifteon days, in the face of 
obstacles which would have jiimcd in-.niieial)le to 
almost any other commander. His lioops, reaied 
under Afi’iean and .Sjianish suns, iierisheil in tlioii- 
sauds amid ice and snow, 'I’lie native tribes threat- 
(mod the auiiiliilation of his force, and were only 
ilisjiersed by his matchless coinage and addiesa. 
'I’ho heiisis of burden fell over prcoijiices or .stuck 
fast and wore fiiixen to death. In lihices, locks 
had to he shattered and roads constructed to enable 
the men to cieep round jiroji'cthig crags. 'When he 
gained the valley of Aosta, Hamilhal had but 20,000 
foot and 6000 horse to attempt the coiiqnost of a 
power wliieh had lately shown that she could put 
ail army of 170,000 unrivalled soldiers into the Held. 
After allowing his men In recruit in the villages 
of the fiiemlly Tiisiihres, he overeamo the Tauiini, 
besieging and taking T'lirin, and forced the Ligurian 
and Celtic tribes on the Upper Po lo seiwe in Ins 
army. At the Ticirms, a stream wliieli enters the 
Po near Pavia, ho eiicountui ed (he Romans under 
Seipio. ‘J’he cavalry of both armies joined battle, 
Hamiihal’s Nuinidian horse proved their superiority, 
and Bcipio fell hack hcyoiiit the Po. The Cartha- 
ginians crossed the riv’or, and the Hist great battle 
of the campaign was fought in the plain of the 
Trohia, Placing Mago in amlmsli with 2000 men, 
llannihal enticed the Homans across the stream. 
His light tioojis retired before llic legionaries, and 
as Heipio was pressing on Lo fancied vietoiy he was 
taken m Hank by the terrible Nnmidiaii horse, Mago 
came down in the rear, and the 40,000 iiion of the 
consular ariuv wore either out to jiieecs or soallered 
ill Higlit. Wintering in the valley of the Po, 
in the early spring Hannibal crossed the Apen- 
nines and ' jmshed through a regum of lakes, 
Hooded by the ineltiiig of the snows, to ILtshUc, 
The beasts of burden perished in vast niunhers 
amid the morasses ; the Uaiils, disheartened by 
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the pevils of the joiiiiiey, had to be flTiveii 
forward by Blago’s hol•^e)uen, and the general 
lo-.t an eye. Quitting Fa-siil.e, Hannibal wasted 
Etiuria tnth fire and bwoid, and marehed towards 
lioine, leaving behind him two consnlar armie.s of 
00,000 men. Hu awaited the coiibul Flaminius by 
the Lake Trasimene, where the hills, retiiing in a 
.semicircle from the shore, enclose a plain entered 
liy two narrow passes. Concealing the main body 
of his army amid the hills, he placed his Nninidians 
in aijd)Ush at the pass by which the Romans must 
enter ; while he stationed part of hK infantiy in a 
conspicuous position near the other defile. The 
Roinams pushed into tlie valley ; the pass in their 
rear ^vas seemed hy the Caitliaginians who had lain 
in ambush j Hannibal’s men charged fi-om the 
heights, and the army of Flaminius was .annihilated. 
Kiv thousand infantry cut their way thimigli the 
farther pass, but these were over taken hy the hoi.se 
under Malierhal and forced to yield on the following 
day. 

-bfter reciuiting his men in tlie champaign country 
of Picenum, where the Numidiau hoisCs, we are 
told, were groomed with old Italian wine, Hanni- 
bal marched through Apulia and ravaged Campania, 
ilogged hy the dictator Quintus Fabius Ma.viimis, 
whom he vainly endeavoured to entice into an 
engagement. He wintered at Cerontinm, and in 
tlie spring took up a position at Caimie on the 
Anlidns. A Roman army of 80,000 men, under the 
consuls L. -•Einilius Paulus and P. Teientins Yan-o, 
marched against him. Hannibal Hung his tioops 
(he had hut 30,000) into a space enclosed on the 
rear and wings by a loop of the river. He placed 
bis Spani.sh infantry in the centre, with the African 
foot on eithei flank. HLs Numiclian hoise, now 
reduced to 2000 men, he posted on the right wing ; 
while Hasdrubal, with 8000 heavy cavalry, was 
oppo.sed to tlie Roman cavalry on the left. The 
legionaries pressed into the loop, and Hannibal 
drew back his centre before them. Hasdrubal on 
the left broke the Roman cavalry, swept round to 
tlie left uing of the Romans, drove the second 
detaeliiiient of Roman horse into flight, and then 
came thundering in the rear of the legionaries. The 
Liliyaiis, wlio had hy the geiieial’s oideis fallen 
hack as the Romans pressed after the retiiing 
Spanish infantry, now closed on the enemy’s Hanks. 
Packed together so closely that they could not use 
their weapons, assailed in front, Hank, and rear, 
tlie legionaries weie hewn down through eight 
hours of carnage till 50,000 lay dead on the field. 
Tlie battle became a Imtcliery. Nearly 20,000 men 
were taken prisoneis. The consul Paulms, the pro- 
cuiisnl iServilius, the master of the house Minucius, 
21 military tribunes, and 60 senatoi-s lay amid the 
.slain. On his side Hannibal lost hnt 5700 men. 

‘ Send me on with the hoise, general,’ said Malier- 
bal, ‘ and in five days thou slialt su]) in tlie Capitol.’ 

But the general was wiser than the fiei-y captain 
of the horse. It has been coramou to censure 
Hiiniiilial for neglecting to march on Rome after 
the battle of Caimie. But his dazzling triumph did 
not for a moment unsettle his clear judgment. He 
knew tliat his forces were unequal to the task of 
storming a walled city garrisoned hy a population 
of lighting men. An attack which he had made on 
Spoletium had proved the inadequacy of the small 
Carthaginian .aimiy to carry a strongly fortified 
town. Had he followed the advice of Mahevbal, he 
would, in all likelihood, have dashed his army to 
pieces against the walls of Rome. His aim vvas to 
destroy the common oppres.sor by raising the Italian 
allies against lier ; and t!ie hope was jiartly justified 
by the revolt of Lucania and Bruttium, Samnium 
and Apulia. The soundness of judgment, the 
jatienoe and self-control which he evinced in this 
lour of into.xicating success are hardly less mar- 
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vellous than the genius by wldcli tiie succC's liad 
been won. After the battle of Canna‘ the chaiactor 
of the vvar changes. Hitheito Hannibal had swept 
everything before him. Ri\-eis and luonntains and 
morasses had been powerle-s to thu’art his jirogie.ss. 
Army after army, vastly superior in nnmhei-. and 
coiupo.sed of tlie best lighting men the ancient 
world ever saw, had come against him to he hi oken, 
■scattered, and destioyed. His caicei thiough Italy 
had been, in the woids of Horace, as the rush of 
the flames through a fniest of pines. But after 
Caniimthe tide tinned. His niggardly, shoit-.sighted 
countrymen denied him the support without which 
success was impossible. As hi.s veterans were lost 
to him lie had no means of lllliiig their places, u bile 
the Romans could put army after army into the 
field, lint thiough the long yeans during which he 
maintained a hojieless sti ngglc in Italy he was never 
defeated. Nor did tine of his veteiaiis deseit him ; 
never was tlieie a miiriiiiir of disaffection in his 
camp. It has been u ell said that his victories over 
his motley followeis weio liardly less wonderful 
than his victories over nature and ovei Rome. 

Haiiiiihal .sjieiit the winter of 216-215 B.C. at 
Cajma, wheie his men aie said to have been 
demorali.sed hy 1 n.viirioiis living. lyhen he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoided a pitched 
battle, though the Carthaginians overran Italy, 
capturing Locri, Thtirii, Metapoiituin, Tareiituni, 
and other towns. In 21) B.C. he marched on 
Rome, lode up to the Colline gate, and, it is 
said, flung his .speai over the walls. But the fall 
of Capua smote the Italian allies with dismay, 
and luiiiod liis hopes of reeniiting his ever- 
diminishing foices from their ranks. In 210 
B.C. he overcame the piictor Fulviiis at Herdouea, 
and in the following year gained two battles 
in Ajiulia. Tlieieafter, he fell upon the comsuls 
Crisjiinii.? ami Maioollus, both of whom weie 
slain and their forces routed, while he .almost 
annihilated the Roman army which was besieging 
Locri. Ill 207 B.C. Ids Inother Hnsdiubal marched 
from Spain to Id.s aid, hut was sin prised, defeated, 
and slain at the Metaiinis hy the consul Nero. 
By the harbaroii.s commands olt Nero, Hasdnibal’s 
head was flung into the camp of Hannibal, who 
had been till then in ignorance of his brother’s 
doom. The battle of the Metaiiriis sealed the 
fate of ‘the lion’s hiood’— of the great liou.se of 
Haiiiilcar. But for four years Hannibal stood at 
bay in the hill-country of Bruttium, defying with 
his thinned aimy every geneial who was sent 
against him, till in 202 B.C., after an absence of 
fifteen years, he was recalled to Africa to repel 
the Roman invasion. In the same year he met 
Scipio at Zama; his raw levies lied, and in part 
went over to the enemy ; his veterans were cut 
to pieces where they stood, and Carthage was at 
the mercy of Rome. .So ended tlie Second Punic 
war— the war, as Arnold so truly said, of a man 
with a nation, and the war which is perhaps the 
most wonderful in all history. Three, hundred 
thousand Italians had fallen, and three liundred 
towns had been destroyed in the struggle. 

Peace being made, "Hannibal turned his genius 
to political toils. He ainended the constitution, 
cut down the power of the ignoble oligarchy, 
checked corrmition, and placed the city’s nuances 
on a sounder footing. The enemies whom he made 
hy his reforms denounced him to the Romans, and 
the Romans demanded that lie should he sur- 
rendered into their hands, yetting out as a vmlnii- 
tary exile, Hannibal visited Tyre, the iiiotlier-city 
of Cartilage, and then betook liiniself to the court 
of Antioohus at Ephesii.s. He was well received 
by the king, who nevertheless rejected Ills adi’ice 
to carry the war with Rome into Italy. On the 
condition of peace, to avoid heing given up to the 
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iioiiiaiiB, he repaired to I’nihias, king of Bithynia, 
for Avhoni he gained a naval victory over the king 
of Pergaums. Tlio Itoinans again demanding tlint 
ho should he surrendered, he haflled his enemies hy 
taking poison, which, we are told, he carried about 
with liim in a ring, and died at Lihj’.ssa about the 
year 183 ii.c. 

In judging of the character and achievements of 
Hannibal, it must nei'or he foi’gotten that for all 
tliiit -we know of him we are indebted to his iiu- 
placahle enemies. No Carthaginian record of that 
astounding career lias come down to ns. Tlie 
lioinans did all tliat nnscrnpulon.s malignity can 
to hlacken the famu and holittlu the deeds of the 
ino.st torrihlo of their foes. Yet, though oalninny 
has done its hitterest against him, Haimihal not 
only dazzles the imagination hnt takes cajitive 
the heart. He stands out as the iiioarnatimi of 
magnanimity and patriotism and .self-.sacrilicing 
heroism, no less tlniii of incomparahle military 
genius. Napoleon, the only general who could 
plausibly ohalleugo the Carthagiuiau’s supremacy, 
had throughout the greater part of his career an 
imiiieuse superinrily to his adversaries in the 
<|uality of the forces which he wielded. He had 
the cnthnsiasni of the llovolution behind him, 
and lio was unhainpei'od hy authorities at home. 
Hannihal, on tlie contrary, saw hi.s jdans tlnvavtod 
and iinally wrecked hy tfio sordid morchant-nohles 
of the city ho strove so hard to .savo. He had 
not, like Alo.Nander, to load iiiokcd troops against 
uUbniinato Asiatio.s. He had to mould his littlo 
arniy out of raw and barharou.s levies. Ho had 
no reinforcements to fall hack on. With a motley 
army of Libyans, Gauls, and Sfianiards lie had to 
enciiuntor a nation in arms— a nation of the 
.stoutest and most highly-trained wan-im'.s of ancient 
times. There is not in all history so wonderful 
an example of udiat a single man of genius may 
achieve against the most tremondouH odds a.s tlio 
story of the I’limnioian hero — the greatest captain 
that tlie world has seen. See Bo.swortli Smith’s 
Uurthcifia and tha C'urthar/iiiutnn (1879); Hcmic- 
hert’s Fii’ d'lLinnthal (1870-78); and the other 
■work's referred to in the article G.virni.viJii. 

llaiiuiiigtoii, Jamks, lir.st Hi, shop of Rastern 
E(|uaLorial Africa, horn 3d Sefitemhor 18-17, at 
Hiirstpieriioiiit in Sussex, hecamo a student of 
St Mary Hall, O.xford, in 1808, and was ordained 
in 1873. Ill 1882, after seven years’ oarnost lahoiir 
in his native parish, he I'olunteerod for missionavy 
work ill Africa, and was sunt out hy the (.‘hurcli 
Mi.ssionary Society to reinforce their niLssiimaries 
ill Uganda. But his health broke down when ho 
reached Kagci, on the .south shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, and he was obliged to return home to 
England. His health inifiroviiig, lie was, on 2-Itli 
Jiiiiu 1884, consecrated Bishop of Eastern Eijua- 
torial Africa, and in the following Jaiinavy entered 
hi.s now diocese, taking iifi his quarters at I'’rere 
Town, near Moniliasa. In July 1886 ho started 
mice again for the interior, the object of liis 
journey hoing to reacli tlie niissiou-.station of 
llubaga, ill Uganda. But, after successfully sur- 
niomiting Lho dillioulties and dangers of the road 
through the land of the Masai, lio was slain hy 
oi'ilur of Jiwanga, Idng of Uganda, on 2ilth October 
1 885, at a place not far from tlie right hank of tlio 
Nile. See Ids Life hy Daiv.son (1887) and Ids Last 
Jnnnuds (edited in 1888). 

llstltllOg a name lioriio )jy a iiniiihnr of t’iu'tha- 
ginian admirals and soldiers, one of wliom was 
defeated hy the Homans in the sea-light of Ecnn- 
miis ill 250 B.O. Another Hanno, surnanied the 
Groat, was the leader of the peace fiarty who 
opposed the patriotic party headed hy Haniiloai- 
Barca, during the interval liotweeii the First ami 


the Second I’uiiic wav. When the Carlha<>iniaii 
mercenaries revolted in 241 B.c. Hanno yas 
appointed to reduce them to submission. He 
proved a thoroughly incapable general, and the 
task in which he iiad failed was discliarced In- 
Hamilcar Barca. “ 

IlaiUlO, a king or magistrate of Carthago who 
midortook a celehriited voyage of discovery alone 
the west coast of Africa. His expedition is said to 
have consisted of sixty ships ; he founded niiiiier- 
ous coloidos or trading-stations, and proceeded as 
far south as a point that has heon variously ideiiti- 
licd with placc.s hetwceii Cajic Nun and tiie Bight 
of Benin. On hi,s letiirn to Carthago he inscribed 
an account of liis voyage on a tablet, and placed it 
in the temple of Moloch, ft seeiii.s to li,ave been 
written in the Pmiio language ; the version of it 
which remains, entitled tlio I'eripliis of Hanno, is 
only a Greek translation, 'riie date of the voyace 
has been assigned to dillbreiit periods het-ireen 
570 B.c. and 470 B.c., and the ideiitilioation of the 
author of it has hecn also a subject for dispute, 
b’or a full discussion consult Dodwcl'l’s Di.ssertatioiiRj 
predxcd to Iludsoii’s Cfroi/. Vet, »SV'i'i}ifocc.s' (1698) 
lioiigaiiivillo’s, Vivien do Ht IBiirtiii’s, and Taiixier's 
K.ssay.s, Falconer’s English translation (1797), ami 
Mer’ij SIciHoira .ittr Ic J’ii-ijik, d' Hannon (1885). 

llil ■lioi, the eaiiital of Toiig-ldiig, and head- 
((iiartors of the Erencli ndininlKlration, on tlie left 
liaiilc of tlio .Song-cni or lied liiver, 80 miles in a 
direct line from the sea. 'I'he cominerclal city lias 
a river-front of a mile and a half ; the citadel lie- 
hind contains within its walls most of the olticial 
buildings. Embroidery and work in niotlior-of- 
pearl are the chief local industries. Bop. 100,006. 

Hanover ( Gcr. Hanno' ver), formerly a kingdom 
of northern Germany, hnt since 1800 incoiporated 
with Bnissia. Area of the I’riissian province, 14,833 
sq. 111 ., or iioarly twice the .size of Wales; pup. 
(1871) 1,003,080; (1885) 2,172,702, of wtioiii 
i,-i41,()0r) were Lntlieraiis, 209,134 Catholics, and 
15,009 .lews. Except in the south, where the 
Harz Mountains (q.v.) attain a maxiinuni altitude 
in Hanovor of 3037 feet, the surface belongs to the 
great north German plain, and is divei'siliod by 
moors anil heatli.s, notably the extensive LUnehiirg 
Hoath. It is watered hy the Elbe, Woser, Ents, 
and tlioir tributarie.s. The peojde carry on niining 
in the Harz, eattle-bnieiling on the iiiarslies and 
heaths, agricnltnre in tho more fertile regLoiis, and 
seafaring pursuits on the coast. The weaving of 
linen, clntli, and cotton, the working of iron and 
other inolals, glass, pafior, and pottery making, 
and bleaching, count amongst the more iniportaiit 
industries. The mining products are very various, 
and include iron, silver, zinc, lend, copjier, coal, 
salt, petrolenni, and turf. Jiee.s are kefit in the 
Ijimehurg Heath; Nordenicy and Borkuiii (Mauds) 
are niudi frequented ,as seaside rcsnrts. Gottingen 
is tho seat of a university, and tlio capital is 
Ilniiover (q.v.). Heo also I’iiussiA, GERMANY. 

Tlie pieoido of the iiortli-eaHturn and central pro- 
vinces are mostly ISaxons ; thoso on tlio coast are 
of F'risiaii origin ; thoso on tho west of the Ems, 
Diitcli ; and tliose in tlie southern provinces, 'I'lmr- 
ingian.s .'uid Eraneoniiuis. Blatt-Deutscli, or Low 
German, is coimiioiily spoken in tlie nir.al districts; 
Imt High Gorman is tho language of the educated 
and higher clas.so.s, and is sfuikcn with more purity 
than ill any otlior iiart of tlie oiiipire. 

Mistorij. — Hanover was occupied in reinoto nge.9 
by Saxon tribes, who, after an olrstiiiate resistance, 
submitted to Cliaiienmgiie and embraced Cliris- 
tiaiiity. In Lho time of Louis the German it wa.s 
incorporated in tho duchy of Saxony. In 951 the 
Emiieror Otho I. hosfcowed it on Hermami Hilling; 
oil the extinction ol his family in HOG it fell to 
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Lotliaive uf Siuiipliiibur^'. l!y the iiiarriaije of liis 
(laughter to Henry the Vroiul of Ilavaria, thediicliy 
pa'^eil to the (tuelplirf. Henry the Lion, sou of 
Heiiiy the I’roud, did much to advance the civilisa- 
tion of hits .snhjeot-i by conferring rights and i»rivi- 
leges upon various towns which had advocated Iris 
cause ; hut, when he fell under the han of the 
euipire, a period of anarchy and confusion succeeded, 
whicli at lirst threatenccl the ruin of the country. 
tVlieii, however, in IISO Henry was deprived of tlie 
duohv of Saxony, lie was allowed to retain his 
hereditary land.s of Brunswick and Liineburg. 
From this time down to the IGth century the 
history of Hanover is iiiseparahle from that of 
Brunswick (fpv. ). 

The history of Hanover as a inoderii state begins 
with the foimdation of the line of 1 Irun.s wick-Liine- 
hurg hjAVilliam, who, in the partition which he and 
his elder brother Henry (the founder of the reigning 
Brunswick house) made of the dominions of their 
father, Ernest L, obtained in l.ilJt) the diicliics of 
Liinehiirg and Celle (Zell). Villiam died in 1592, 
leaving seven sons, of whom four successively ruled 
over tlie land. Uf the seven only one ( Ueorge) mar- 
ried. Hi.s elde.st .son, Chri.stiaii Lewis, in aceordaiice 
witli a family compaot, took (Kids) as his [Kirtion 
of the inheritance Luiiehiirg, ( Iruhenhagen, Dien- 
holz, and Hoya, with Celle for his resideuco ; while 
his next brother, Geor.ge William, obtained Kalen- 
berg and Uiittingen, ivith Hanover for his residence. 
Thus originated the lines of Celle and Hanover. 
Christian Lewis .set himself the task of raising his 
oouiitry from the miseries it had endured in the 
Thirty' Yeai s’ War. After hU death in 1605 his 
brother ( ieorge M’illiam exchanged his own duchy 
for that of Celle, leaving Hanover to a yonngcjr 
brother, John Ereileriek. George iVilliam, as Duke 
of Uelle, deserve, s notice for his w.arlike and active 
administration ; he sent auxiliaries to Venice to 
aid the republic against the Turks ; co-operated 
with the Duke of Brunswick to reduce his insurgent 
capital ! entered into an alliance with the emperor 
against France atul Swetlen ; sent an army into 
Hungary to resist the Turks j and in 1688 lent 
trouii's and money to 'William of Grange against 
James II. of England, John Fre(lei'iolc of Hanover 
entertained a great admiration for the Frencli, and 

S jed the niagnilioenee of the court of Versailles. 

e was .succeeded by his In'other, Ernest Augustus 
(another .son of George), in 1679. Thus the Han- 
overian teii'ituries were again united under one 
head, in George Lewis, son of Ernest Augustus, 
who .succeeded to the duchy (rf Hanover in 1698, 
and to that of Celle in 1705. The mother of George 
Lewis was Sophia, daughter of Frederick V. uf the 
Palatinate and of Elizabeth, daughter of Janies 1. 
of England. In 1714 ( leovge Lewis became king of 
England as George I. His father, Ernest Augustus, 
had in 1692 been iuve.sted with the dignity of the 
newly-created ninth electorate. 

Under George Lewis as king of England and 
second elector of Hanover or Biunswick-Lunebuvg, 
a brighter epoch opened to the Hanoverians ; they 
were reliei'eil from the burden of maintaining the 
ducal court and household, and the revenues of tlie 
crown were thenceforth appropriated to the general 
purposes of the state. The government was left in 
the hands of a viceroy and the confidential council. 
Bremen and Verden were obtained in this reign by 
purchase from Sweden (1719). tteorge II., who 
•succeeded in 1727, like his father spared the 
revenues of Hanover at the expense of those of 
England. In his character of elector, he espoased 
the cause of Maria Theresa in the Au.strian war of 
succession ; but in the Seven Years’ War Hanover 
sided with Prussia against Austria and France, and 
suffered severely, e.specially by the capitulation of 
CIo.stei'-Sev6n (1757). This king founded the 


university uf Gottingen in 1734^87. The peace 
■which prevailed during the lir.st thirty yeav.s of the 
reign of George III., who succeeded on the death 
of his grandfather in 1760, and who alone of the 
four George.s never I’isited his German doniinions, 
proved a veritable godsend to Hanover, which al.-o 
profited by the incieased English and American 
trade. In 1793 Hannveiian troops took part in the 
wars against the French Itepuhlie, the exijeiises 
of their maintenance being defiayed by England. 
But in 1801 Piiissia, refusing to acknowledge the 
neutrality of Haiiuvei-, threw troops into the 
electorate, and maintained her military occupancy 
for a year. In 180,3, when war was renewed 
between England and France, an aiiny under 
Mortier intimidated the Hanoverians to such an 
extent that, without striking a blow, they pledged 
tlieiiiselves to abstain from sening against France, 
to disband their army, to give up their aims 
and horses to the enemy, and to suhmit to receive 
a French corjis of occupation .30,000 strong. 
In 1807 Napoleon appropriated a portion of the 
electorate to complete the newly-formed kingdom 
of AYestphalia, which in 1810 received the whole 
of the Hanoverian territory. On the successful 
termination of the ivar of lihei'atioii, Hanover iras 
created a kingdom in 1815. In 1819 a new consti- 
tution wa.s granted, which made provision for the 
election of two repre.sentative chamher.s; but it only 
lusted until 18.33. Nevertheless, the general dis- 
atfection and distrust had risen to tlie highest 
))iteh when William IV. ascended the throne ; 
and in 1831 the prime-minister. Count Miinster, 
who had long been ohnoxions to the mass of the 
people, was dismissed, and the Duke of Cani- 
lirhlge, son of Gemge HI., who had since 1816 
acted as governor-general, was invested with the 
title of viceroy. George lA’'. was of conise also 
king of Hanover ; hut on the death of AA'illiain lY. 
in 1837 Hanover was sejinrated from England and. 
given to the next male heir, Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, the fifth son of George HI. 
(1771-1851). Tills iiriiiee initiated a policy in all 
respects reactionary j hnt in 1848 he diet so far yield 
to the .storm as to jinst save his throne by the un- 
willing concession of liberal leforiiis. A famous 
incident in the struggle was the protest and expul- 
.sion in 1837 of .seven Giittingen professors (see 
Gottixoen). His son, the blind George AL (1819- 
78 ), who succeeded in 1851 , held very extreme views 
in regard to the kingly power and the clainia of 
the ari-stocracy , and for fifteen years ho struggled 
against the will of the people in defence of his 
absolutist ideas. In the (piarrel between Austria, 
and Prussia in 1866 Hanover took pait with the 
former, and at Langeii.salza (27th June) sustained 
a severe defeat. Consetpiently it was first occupied 
by Prussia, and finally annexed. George V. until 
his death, and since then his son, Ernest Augu.stiis, 
Duke of Ciimherlaiid (h, 1845), still maintaining 
their claim to the Hanoverian throne, were coiii- 
pellcd to live in haiiishiiient. The incorporation 
with Prussia was viewed with anything hut general 
favour ; Profes.sor Ewald, for instance, to the day 
of his death, being a staunch adherent of tlie exiled 
hou.se. In 1868 the so-called Wdfenfunds ( ‘ Guelph- 
fuiid ’) — tlie private property of the'king of Hanover 
— was sequestrated lev Pru.s.sia, and has siilise- 
quiently been managed by a coniiiiissioii. Prince 
Bismarck’s enemies are wont to affirm that this 
fund— called by them Kept ilicn finds (‘Ileptile- 
fiind’) — is largely lused for bribing newspapers to 
support the governiiieut policy, 

fSee Gemeinde-h'j'ikon fib' die Pi'mim Jdannorei' (Berl, 
1887); and works by J. Meyer (1886), Grotefend (1857), 
and jleduig (1881-84), 

Hanover (Gev, Hannover), foniieriy capital 
of the kingdom, now chief town of the province of 
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Hanover, ih hituatud on ii fcub4ribut.iiry of the 
Weser, 78 jniles SE. of Bremen, 112 S. of Ham- 
burg, and 158 W. of Herlin. It consists of the 
old town, witlr narrow Rti-eets and medieval housies, 
and the liandhoiiie modern town, lyiii”; north, east, 
and sontli-eiibt of the older portion. The moht 
intere.stiiif^ bnildiuys are the town-hall, founded in 
14d9, with anticiue bouljitui'e and line fre.seoe.s ; the 
I'oyal library, with 170,000 volumes and 40001^^>SlS., 
iucuualiula, archive.^, and valuable state papers ; 
the theatre, one of the largest and dramatically one 
of the most important in (lermany ; the jralace of 
King Ernest Augustus, with a libi'ary and collec- 
tions of coins, arms, and engravings; the museum, 
with good natural history and art collections ; the 
royal state palace ; the Kestner iMuseum, with 
Etiiiscan, Greek, and Konian anlii(uities .and a 
collection of engravings {120,000) ; the polytechnic 
.school, formerly a duc.al castle ; the castle church, 
in which are pre.served a collectiim of medieval 
church utensils, relics, many of them brought from 
I'alestiiie hy Henry the Lion in 1172, and an altar- 
jjiece hy L. Cranach ; the 1-lth-oeiitnry ‘ market ’ 
church, with stained gbass and monuments ; and 
the ‘ iiev’ town ’ eburcli, with an elegant tower and 
the torn)) of Leibnitz, who died in Hanover. The 
niiLg'niUceut railway station, perlian.s the lincst in 
Germany, should also be mentioueil. Hanover was 
the lli'.sb place in Germany that was lighted with 
gas (1820). in the immediate vicinity of the town 
is the royal palace of Herrcidmuson, who.se heaiiti- 
ful gronnds and garden.s are open to the public. 

Since Hanover became a centre of the North 
German railway system, its maiinfactures have 
greatly increased in importance. Among.st the 
foremo,st industries arc railway repair Bhoi)s, iron- 
founding, typefouuding, the manufacture of piano- 
fortes, india-ruhher goods, tobacco, linen, sugar, 
chocolate, liardware, breu'ing, and di.stilling. 
Pop. (1871) 87,0-11 ; (1880) 122,84,3 ; (188.7) 139,740. 
Hanover is the birthplace of the brothers Sehlegol ; 
inland the actor and dramadst ; Ijoui.sa, ([Ueen of 
Prussia; Sir William Ileiwdicl; and the hi.slorian 
Pertz. In the 14Lh century the town was a momher 
of the Ilanacatie League, and iii the Kith it had 
a pro.siierouH trade, ndiich, however, ileclined con- 
,si(lerahly during the troublous times of the llefor- 
niation, Fj'om about 1040 its importance resteil 
mainly on the fact that it was the re.sidence of the 
tluke and elector. Tho rovivid of its industry 
■within recent years has also brought with it a 
revival of comiuorce. Kee work.s hy Hartmann 
( 1880) and Kalhe (1880). 

llauoYCr, a po.st-village of New Hampshire, 
pleasantly situated msar the east hank of the Gon- 
nectient, 55 niiles NW. of Concord. It is the seat 
of Dartmouth College (1770), which is richly en- 
dowed, and po.ssessos a library of 05,000 volumes. 
It includes a medical school and the. state college 
of agriculture and meohanio arts. Pop. 1 134. 

llillisnvd, a well-known name in eoimection 
with the printing of the llritish ]iarliameulary 
records, Luke Han, sard, bom in 1752 at Nonvich, 
came to London in 1779, and ^vorked for some years 
as eompo.sitor in the oilico of Hughes, printer to 
the Hon.se of Commons, whom in 1798 lie succeeded 
as sole pi'oprietor of the husiiiess. He died in 1828 ; 
hut lii.s descendants continued to iirint the parlia- 
mentary reports down to the beginning of 1889. In 
1837 a bookseller named Sloekdalo Iwonght an 
action lor libel against the Messrs Ilans.arcl, tlie 
libel eouaisUng of statements in the parliament- 
ary reports which the latter had printed, and after 
more than one trial the judges decided in favour of 
Stookdale. To obviate any similar case an act of 
parliament was passed, directing that iiroocedings 
against persons for publication of pajiers printed 
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by order of either House of Parliament are to be 
.stayed by the courts of law, upon delivery of a 
certificate and affidai'it that .such publication is bv 
order of either Hou,se. Cobbett’s Purliumcnturii 
Uistun/ of Eniihiml from lOUG to ISUt) was con- 
tinued from 180G by the .son and successors of Luke 
Hansard ; .and the name Hamsard lias been since 
then given to the printed leports of the debate,s in 
parliaiiieiil. But the .speeches there printed are 
not taken down hy a special staff of sliorthanil 
writers ; they arc e.vtriicted in the gross from the 
London morning new.spapers. They are nsnally 
sent to the peers or memliers hy whom they were 
spoken for reidsion and correction. 8ee Jlioi/riqjh- 
iriil Mniiutr of Lulr Hunmril (1829) and Report of 
Select Coiniiiittce of House of Coiiimoris (1828). 

llauseatic Lca$>'ue, or Hans.i, a politico- 
coiiimercial a.ssociation or league of cities in 
the north of Germany and the adjoining state.s, 
which ilonrished all through the middle aces, 
Neither the circiinistiuices out of which it grew, 
nor the date of its origin, can he precisely deter- 
mined. The original germs of the niiion may un- 
doubtedly ho recognised in those fortuitous or tein- 
|«iriiry cmiiihiiiations of iiierehants, trading along 
l.he .same rmitos or in the same places, which were 
formed for pnrjioses of mutual (irutection, whether 
from pirate.s at .sea nr from rohhers on hind, at any- 
rate from tho thousand and one vc.vation.s and 
dangers to wdiieh the isolated trader was in those 
rude times constantly o.vposod. In course of time 
more poniianeiit association.s were founded abroad, 
partly for iiiutual pvutectlou, jiartly for the puipoae 
of securing from the rulers of the .slate they were 
domiciled in more favminilile conditions for trade, 
partly in order to eontrol the market and exclude 
from ]iarticipation in it all who were not memliers 
of their own body. 

The earliest guild of German mereliaiits estab- 
lished ill a foreign country seeni.s to liave been 
founded in London in or before the 12th eontmy. 
Certain it is that traders from Cologne wore 
at that time settled there in the enjoyment of 
.special trading privileges. This f^iiilil was viewed 
with fax'our hy the English kings, who from 
time to time emifen'cd niion its immibors valnuhle 
prerogatives and advantages, in return for services 
wdiieli the wealth and ('oiiueelions of the guild 
allowed it to render to them. Tims it was with 
moiK'y borrowed from them that Edw’iird III. 
carried on his campaigns in Eraiice. Tliis royally- 
fostered colony of Easterlings (whence ‘sterling,’ 
from the purity of their coined money), as they 
were called hy the English, suliseipicutly, about 
1474, developed into the powerful .association 
known as the Merchaut.H of tlio Steelyard. Other 
guilds existed later .at Bo.sLoii, Hull, York, &c. 
Another important centre of the Hanseatic oitie.s 
ill the early years of their confederation was 
Wishy, on the island of Boriiholiii in tho Baltic. 
Here, although the guild eiiihraced nierohants from 
several towns, tho inlluenee of Lubock reigned 
snpreuie, as that of Cologne did in London. Tliis 
station W’as the chief depot for the trade with 
Russia, and with the German colony of Livonia, the 
name given at that period to all tho eastern seaboard 
of the Baltic as far north as tho Gulf of Finland. 
Wishy was also the moLlier-city of a no leas important 
Hausi'atic .settlement at Novgorod, near Lake Ilinen, 
in Russia. At Witten, in the province of Skdne, 
the southeni portion of Sweden, which during the 
greater jiart of tho middle ag'e,s belonged to Den- 
mark ; at Bergen, on the west coast of Norway ; 
and at llrugos in Flanders there n’cro Hanseatic 
depots of lirst-rate iiiiportaiico, ho.sides nuraerons 
others of secondary eonsoirnonee scattered along 
the slioroR of tho North and Baltio se.as. Most of 
these trading-colonies wore governed hy their own 
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code of lawb and cuhtoiiis, different from tliose of 
the country in wliieli they were Cbtaldished. In 
fact eacdi of them was to all in tents and pinposes 
an independent state witliin a state. As a jieiieval 
role the memhers of the colony were not allowed to 
marry, were put through rough and trying initia- 
tion ceremonies, had to work their u'ay up through 
the various grades of the guild, and after serving a 
certain numher of year.s had to give place to new- 
comers from the mother-cities at home ; whilst the 
regulations governing their doinestic life, their 
style of housing, eating and dnnking-, and amus- 
ing themselves, were very similar to those which 
prevaileil in the monasteries of the time. 

lJut there was another ami more important jiliase 
of the movement — viz. th.at which developeil itself 
at home. At lir.st the individual cities seem to 
have acted almost independently of each other in 
founding trading-colonies abroad; at all events the 
inti lienee of Cologne was for aome time supreme 
in London, anil that of Liilieck supreme in AVishy. 
But gradually merchants fiom other commercial 
towns of (iermany were admitted to sh.ire the pie- 
rogative.s of the guild and colony. This spiiitof 
association reacted in turn upon tlie mother-cities, 
and about the middle of the 1.3th century, under 
the cementin'' force of a close community of 
intere.sts, the large tr.ading -cities of lunth Germany 
began to co-operate together in leagues, more or 
le.s.s officially constituted. Amongst the earliest of 
supreme moment was that formed, at the (iciiod 
indicated, hetwoeu Hamburg and Liiheck (l'2-ll) 
for the protection of the highways coimecting the 
two cities. When, howe\er, Luheok, which had 
rapidly acquired a leading position among the 
commei'oial towns of north Germany, de.siied to 
enter the lei^nie of towns which had allied them- 
selves with Cologne, the latter city strove hard to 
exclude her, hut in vain. From this time dates 
the introduction of a political element into the 
league. Liiheck soon formed alliances with the 
Wendish towns on the Baltic, lying to the east — 
viz. Wismar, Rostock, StralsumI, and Greifswald. 
The Saxon and AA^'estphalian towns, which had 
already handed themselves together in separate 
and independent confederations, joined the princi- 
pal league, at the head of which Liiheck soon 
placed herself by common con.sent of the rest ; and 
the PrusHian towins as&oci.ated themselves about 
1.340 with those of Westphalia. The cities of the 
princip.'il league did not, however, form a demo- 
cratic confedeiution of municipal .states with n 
regular, well-oonceived constitution, such as we 
find in confederated st.ates at the present day. The 
fir.st and pi'incipal object of the association was to 
maintain a monopoly of trade, by jealously exclud- 
ing all rivals, in such countries as Russia, Norw.ay, 
and the .south of Sw'eden, as well as to preserve in 
their own hands the sjiecial commercial jneroga- 
tii'es which they had man.aged to acquire in ctmn- 
trie.s like Enghind and Flanders. Thus, in the 
beginning their interests wore mainly coneculrated 
upon their colonies .and trading-depots, and wiiat- 
ever foreign policy they may have had was sluaped 
by the necessities of protecting or furthering 
those interests, wliich were of course of a purely 
commercial character. Yet, as theii' wealth in- 
creased, and therewith their political intluence, 
these Pheeuioians of the north began to piu-sne 
other tlian mere ordinary mercantile aims. In 
Norway, for instance, tliey insisted that tlie entire 
trade of tlie country, at lea.st of the nortliern and 
W’estern portions, should pass through their dmidt 
at Bergen, ivhere they ousted the native Nor- 
W'egians from their own wharve.s and ivarehoiises, 
seized iijion their trade, and refused all obedience 
to the civic authorities of the town. And in 
Russia their behaviour was not a whit less ai'bi- 


traiy and high-handefl. But the first .'iivakeniiig 
of the league to the consciousne's that it was the 
possessor of re.al political power came in 1370, when 
it brought King Waldemar of Denm.ark, tlie ino-t 
powerful and energetic sovereign on tlie Baltic 
shores, to his knees, .and imposed upon him .a 
humiliating peace. For many, many year.- reks- 
tions between the H.anseatic merchants .and the 
Danes had been, and continued to he, those of 
latent or open hnstilitj', for the Danes were the 
only serious livals' the Han.sa had to encounter, 
and Denmark had, as now, control of the Sonnd 
and the Belts, besides hohling pos-e-sion of the 
south of Sweden, off wliose coasts the great herring 
fislierie-, one of tlie jnincipal souices of wealth to 
the Haii-c merehants, weie in tliose ages cauied 
on. 

From the peace of Stralsnud (1370) the Han-eatio 
Le.agiie claimed the right of controlling the election 
of each successive sovereign who was crowned king 
of Denmark. And by the IGth century its officeis 
had adv.anced so far in statecraft, and the league 
itself had aciinired so much political iulluence, 
that it was aide to depose the king of Denmark 
( C'hristi.an II.), and liestow, not only his cronn, 
hut .also that of Sweden, upon candidates uf its own 
nomination. Yet its power was tlien already a cen- 
tury on the wane. This result was brought about 
by the co-operation of a variety of causes, chief 
amongst which were tlie following. Tlie discovery 
of America and of the sea-ronte to India struck 
the severest Idow at tlie Hansa by diverting tlie 
stream of commerce from the Baltic ^to tlie Atlantic 
shores of Euiope. Amongst other changes, it 
caused a falling-oif in tlie demand for fur-, a 
staple commodity of Novgorod ; wliilo towauis the 
middle of the loth uentiiiy tlie herrings oea-ed 
to enter the Baltic in sucli l.avge quantities, Imt 
began to direct their couise instead to the coasts 
of Holland. The Dutch memhei's of the league 
broke away from it early in the 15th century, 
and by ad.apting theraselves to tlie altered con- 
ditions of tlie age, .soon rose to be formidable 
rivals of their former associates. The English too 
were laj’ing the foundations of their .suhsemieiit 
commercial supremacy, and in 1598 Elizabeth de- 
prived the .Steelyard mercJi.ants of all tlieir privi- 
leges. and h.ani.slied them fi'om the country. The 
discovery by Sir Eidi.aid Chancellor of the sea- 
ronte to the White Sea siriick a fatal blow at the 
monopoly hitherto enjoyed liy the Hanse merchants 
in the trade with Russia. The conveision of so 
many European nations to Protesiantism greatly 
lessened the demand for dried and salted herring.s 
in Lent, .as well as for wax for candles, which the 
Hanse merchants imported in large quantities from 
Novgorod. In the middle of the 16th centui'y the 
‘contor’or depot of Bruge.-s was removed to Ant- 
werp, where, however, the. old-tashioneil methods 
of doing hiisiuess still piactised by the Hanse 
merchants were unable to compete successfully 
I against the more modem and enterprising methoils 
I of the I)utch and the Flemings. And unity no 
I longer prevailed within the league itself, for, whil'b 
LUheck clung with jealous tenacity to the anti- 
quated conservative policy of the past, Hamburg 
imsi-sted ujion conforming itself to the neiver con- 
ditions of the age ; and several of the other towns, 
llnding that the advant.agps which had formerly 
accraed to them from their participation in the 
league were no longer rea]jed by them, fell off from 
it one after the other. But the decay must also 
ho attrilnited in large measni'e to tlie advances 
made by the states of Europe in the knowledge 
and application of the principles of government ; 
wliRst the more perfect preservation of piiblio order, 
and the removal of many of the vexations impedi- 
ments to the free circulation of commerce, deprived 
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the league of ith most etlicieiit i-dison d'etre. Piiially 
the 'riuvty Years’ Wav occasioned an eutive derange- 
iiiout, arid even at times cessation, of all trade 
relations, a state of things from the evils of ■\vl)ioli 
the niemlieis of the league never were aide to 
recover. Prom 1(128 onwards the only cities which 
made any real eiiduavoiii.s to revive the once 
lioweiful association wci'o Liiheck, Hamhirrg, and 
lireinen. But the resuscitated leag’uc, even after 
its eoiilinnation hy the treaty of Vienna in IKld, 
was more a thiirg of name tlran of reality ; and 
in tire iSlth century Hanseatic cities rvas not so 
much the collecliva'titie of a oomhiiiation of torviia 
for trading pnr[io.ses, as a coininon rranie for the 
independent reimldican mnnlcipal states of Ham- 
hiirg, llrenieii, and Liiheck. In 1870 each of those 
was made an integral iiart of the (iernian empire, 
and hy 188!) all had joined the Oerman imperial 
onstonis union. 

Tire administration of the airair.s of the leiigne 
was in the hands of depntic.s representing the 
ronstitnent town.s of the confederation, who nret 
together at least once in every three yeairs, though 
as a general rule every year, at one of the towns 
of the league, usually at Luheck, at vvhieh town 
the archir’o.s of the Hansa iveie always preseryeil. 
Xhe.se assenihlies represented the political corpora- 
tion of the Tlairseatic cities j they delormiireit tiro 
amount of the duth's ter ho leyied on rnnior'ted ami 
e.xpoi ted goods, li.Ked the aiitonnb of the periodical 
oon(ributiims to ho iiaid hy the .several towns to 
the cominoir treasury of the league, doeided all 
([ne.stions of peace and war, scttleil all iutoriial 
iprarruls hutweeir tlie nronrhoi'.s of the league, ami 
puirishod disohedioirt or olVetrditrg towns hy line, 
or, in the Inst instance, hy oxcln.sion fi’ont the 
llansa, called ‘uuhansiirj'.’ As it was always the 
liracti(‘e for towns to join the ooit federation artd 
withdraw from it at tlieirowii will, it is not_po.s.sil)lo 
to state tiro precise nirmher of towns wlrich corr- 
stituted the league. The war agaiirst Waldomar of 
Denmark, which took iilace wlien the llatrsa wa.s 
at tire summit of its power, was waged hy at least 
seventy-seyen cities, tliorrglr prohalily tire league 
airthraced more than these, iSue histories of tire 
league hy Sartnrius (1.802-8), Lappeirhorg (1851), 
JJ.U'tIrohl (1802), and Helen /iimuienr (hr linf'Irsh, 
1,880); also LUo JIi/ii,se-J!crcsiii', or olliclal procoeiiittgs 
of the as.semhlies (1873 et mv/.). 

IlnilsK a towrr of the district of Hissai-, iit the 
province of the Pirnjah, ahorrt 80 rirtles NW. of 
Dellii, was a Bi-itish earrtorrmerrt front 1,802 dowir 
to the Mutiny (1857). Bop. 12,G5G, 

Ilansoni. Bee ( '.tns. 

lInn.stocil, CniiiHTorit, a Norwegiair astrmrir- 
jrrei’, ivas borrr at (Jhristrarrra, 20tlt Bepteirrher 1784. 
In 1814 lie was appoirttod to the chair of Rfathe- 
raatics in the urriversLty of Christiania, arrd there, 
rir 1819, pnlriished his faitrons rr’ork, Invc.iiimttwiix 
into Tcrreatriul Miiipii'ti.iiii, the methods of ohserva- 
tiorr descrilred iir whiolr Itave heeir genei'.ally fol- 
lirwed siitce, artd whirdr lie hintsolf apjilied in the 
conr.so of a joirritey to the east of Wilteria itr 1828-30. 
The Hoientiiio re.sir'lLs of this journey were imhlislied 
itr 1803. In 1821 he discovered the ' law of magiretic 
force’ (see M.vonktism), It was chieily hy his 
irribiative that the astrorronrioal artd magaotio 
ohsorvatories at ClnisLiartra were fouirded. He was 
also pt'ofo.ssor of jMathenratics fit the ,Bchool of 
Artrllory, snperirrtendeirt of the triarrgtrhitiorr of 
Norway, and reorg.atriser of the itatiou,al .system of 
weights and measures. He died at Christiania, 
11th April 1873. Ho pnhlishcd lectnre.s on astron- 
omy, a work orr nreclianies, another on geometry, 
several on terfestrial riragnetism, and numerous 
rneirrnirs, of which the greater part are inserted itr 
the Srni/azin for Nutttrridcnshdn'rnr. 


llainilllAu is tire rtame of a fahttlons rtronkey 
who plays a great role iir tire legertdary Idstory of 
the second or clirssrcal period of Hindtt rtrytltolo'iy 
He is represerrtcil Lliere ir.s tire .strennorr.s friend iirtd 
ally of Vi.slittn, vlreir the latter, in his ino.arrratinrr 
a.s iiiinra, irrade Iris e.vireditiorr to Ceylon, hr order 
to recover his wife Hitrl, cairioil oil' hy the gi.int 
Ktivarta. Itt the war hetweerr Bfinra .airrl Krlvatra 
llartnmilrr, on one occasiuit, is rehr,ted to have 
Irridged over the ocean hetweerr the contiirent of 
India arrd Ceylon witlr rocks rrf a pnodigious size 
wlrich he arrd Iris fricirds threw into the .sea. See 
Entullu,s Monkey, Vi.siiNtr. 

llamvsiy, Jonas, art ecceirtric Eirglish Iraveller 
and plrilattthrfj])ist, Irorrr at I'rrrtsrrroritli in 1712, 
Apprretrttced rt,t .seventcerr to a Lrshorr rrrer-clrant, he 
afterwards tr-aded at Bt Bctet.sl)iri-g, arrd iir tire 
Beptemher rtf 1743 left that cily oir an adverrturous 
journey throngh llirssia and Ber'.sia, retnr’iriirg itt 
Ihc >)uly of 1750. He prnblished air account of his 
travels 'in 1753, and spent the rest of his life iiin.stly 
in Lonilon as one of tin; commissioner.s for victUial- 
ling the navy from 17G2 to 1783. He was an un- 
wearying fiieinl to cliimiiey-sweeiis, parish iiif.mts, 

I and unfortrinate.s, aint luB’oeatod witli earnestness 
.solitary ctiii/inement for prtsoiiors, and a inildev 
system of jiniiislmioiit generally. Eurther, he 
ile.soives grateful romombi'anoe for liaving written 
down the giving of vails, turd as the lir.st English- 
man to eany an umhvella at Iroino in siiite of the 
intere.st()(l insolence of lire h.ackney-coachnien. His 
attack on teii,-di inking was loss successful, hut 
here he had the hononr to he opposed hy Dr Joliii- 
.son, who for once replied to an attack hy answering 
Hanway’.s angry answer to his review of lii,s Eumy 
0)1 Tea. Elsewliere Jolrnson saitl Hint ‘Joitns 
aerjnired some reputation hy travelling aiiroad, lint 
lo.st it all hy travelling at home.’ lie died Bep- 
temlicr 5, 1780. Bee I’ngh’s Itomcirkfiblc Ocviir- 
reiiccn ill the Life of Jonctu Jluninnj ( 1787 ). 

llaii'well A.Kylmn, the lunatic asylum for the 
county of ^lithllesex, is sitnatodj nob in the parish 
of Hanwcll, lint in the adjoining p.ai'ish of Nor- 
wood, 71 miles W. of I’addihgton Btation, London. 
It was originally founded in 1831, and now gives 
slioll.er to alront 1800 jiatients, 
llaii-yaiiti'. Bee Hankow. 

llai>avail«1a, a town in tire Swedish province 
of Noi'rhotteii, It mile from the month of the river 
Toniutl, and op)]ioHiti' the ItuKsian town of Tornerl. 
It is the commei’cial outlet for tire nortlienniiost 
province of Sweden, and possesses a ineteorologioal 
slaliou. l’o]i, 1150. 

llapladou (lit. ‘simple toothed’), a terrestrial 
I’odont precnliar enoiig'h to he formed into a family 
hy itself, anti regarded as a connecting-link be- 
tween liouver.s and srpiirrels. It is represented hy a 
single .species [11. riifiis), restrietod to _‘a siiiall 
area on tiro west coast of North America, in \Vas,h- 
ingtou and Oregon territories, and a iiortion of 
California.’ 'The aborigines called it ‘ BhoAvt’l ’ or 
‘BewoUel,’ lire trappers the 'Boomer’ or ‘Moun- 
tain Beaver.’ 'The irnimal is plump, with liroad 
head, short limli.s, and liardly .any tail ■, niensure.s 
alront a foot in length ; anti lias a brownish colour. 
It lives socially in uolonies, hnrrow.s niulorgroiind, 
and lives on ^•cgclablo matter. A-s a connectuig- 
link Haphidon is of much interest to natarabHt.s, 
wliilo the Indian.s use its skin and jrroliably also ils 
llosli. 

ll<i]>Hbiu'a;, or HATisisTina, House of, q£ 
which the ittiiierial family of Anstrin are the I'epre- 
sentative.s, derived its nanio from tire castle of 
Habshurg, or Ilahichtshnrg (Hawk’s Castle), on 
the Aai', in the Swiss canton of Aargan. The 
castle wa,s hnilt hy 'SVerner, Bishop of Bfra.sbm'g 
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(1001-29). The real founder of the family was, 
however, Alhert, ivlio i.s mentioned in tlie annals 
a- Cimnt of Hapslmrg in 1153. He was appointed 
landgrave of Upper Alsace, lord of the Zurich 
hundred, and .sn.<ernin of larioiis ahheys by tlie 
Emperor Frederick 1. Under him and his son, 
Rudolf I., the family became one of the most 
])owerfiil in Swabia, incduding under their rule the 
territories of the bi.shops of Constance, Strasburg, 
Basel, Coire, Lausanne, and those of the abbot of 
St Call, uith smue temporal liefs. After Rudolf’s 
death in 1232, his sons, All)ert lib and Rudolf II., 
divided their f4ithei'’.s po.ssessions — Rudolf becom- 
ing the founder of the Hapsburg-Laull'eubnrg line. 
This line ajjain divided into two branche.s, which 
became extinct in 1108 and lllo resj)ectively. 
Albert IV. laid the foundation of the future gicat- 
ness of the House of Hapshurg. His eldest son, 
Rudolf III. (Rudolf I. of Austria), who succeedecl 
him, and who was subsequently (1273) elected 
emperor, by appiopriating the provinces which he 
had wrested from Ottooar of Bohemia — viz. Upper 
and Lower Au.stria, .Styria, and Carniola — greatly 
increased the power of his family. To the family's 
territories were added in 1330 Carinthia, and in 
]36i the Tyrol. Un the de.ith of Rudolf IV, ( 1365) 
the house divided into the Austiiau and Styrian 
branches ; but the former became e.xtinct in 'U57, 
whilst the latter have worn the imperial crown 
almost uninterruptedly down to the present time 
(nee Ar.sTW.t, Cjjii.u.t.xr, and Spain). Menu- 
wlule the original family possessiou.s were gradually 
absorbed by tlie Swiss confedeiated cantons (1.38(5- 
14.74). In 18S1 the Austrian.s iiroposed to purchase 
the castle of Hap.sburg and give it as a wedding 
gift to the Ui'own-priuce of Aiistiia ; but the people 
of Aargau refused to hear of the sale. — Compare 
Prince Lichiiowski, (imhkhtc ihs lhaiscs Hubshimj 
( 1837) ; also Coxe's House of Austria (1807). 

lint •Jir, a city of Africa, in tlie country of the 
((alias, about 200 miles IVSW. of Berhera, .stands 
on the slopes of the mouiitaius which .surround it, 
Mount Hakim on the west rising to 8400 feet. It 
is fenced with a low wall and forts, the wall 
being piercpil by live gates. The .streel.s are 
simply water-channels crossing the uneven .sur- 
face ; the houses are partly stone edilices, partly 
huts. Ill the ueighbourriood are line banana 
groves and coil'ce gardens. Formerly the place 
was a commercial centre of consiilerable import- 
ance, but it has now lo.st a good deal of its trade 
to Tadjura and Berbei-a. Collec, hides, cattle, 
and a dyestull' called wars, are the principtd 
objects of commerce. The population number 
about 37,000, of r\'hoiu two-tluvds are females. 
They include _ native Haraii (nearly one-half), 
(jfallas, Somali, and Aby.ssinians. Tlie Harari, 
though phy.sically resembling the Abyssinian.s, 
diller both in their dress and manners from all 
their neighbours, but are rapidly becoming as.siuii- 
lated in these respects to the Arabs. Their 
language would seem to belong to the Hamitic 
dii-isiou, and is probably a descendant of the 
ancient Ge‘ez, though Arabic is replacing it for 
commercial purposes. Harar, wliich was converted 
to Islam in 1321, was formerly the capital of an 
imlejiendont .state. In 1875 it rvas conquered by 
the Egyptians, who, however, handed it back to 
its natii’e emir the .same year. See Paulitschkej 
Harar ( 1888 ). 

HarboiHh an inlet of the ,sea, so protected 
from the winda and waves, whether by natural 
conformation of the land, or by artilicinl means, 
as to form a secure roadstead for ships, It is with 
harbours which are wholly or in jiart artificial that 
this article deals. 

Harboui's ma.v be divided into harbours of refuge 


and tho-?e for commeicial pmposes. The latter are 
often merely tidal— i.o. capable of being entered 
by vessels, (inly at ceitain .states of the tide, and 
wlicre the vessels rise and fall with the tide. The 
former are ro.adsteads of good depth, protected liy 
hveakwaters, and accessible at all time.s of tide, 
where shiiis may take refuge duiing storms. Tlie 
two kinds are sometimes combined, there iieing 
tlie harl.onr proper, and a capacious protected 
roadstead outside of it, as at Cherljourg and else- 
where. 

Vith the birth of commerce and naval warfare, 
in the earliest ages of civilisation, arose the neces- 
.sity for artificial harbour.-. The I’liivnicians, the 
fathers of navigation, soon set to woik to protect 
tlieir scanty strij. of Levantine coast. At Tyie 
two liarbouis were formed, to the noith and to 
the south of tlie peniiusula on which tlie city was 
iilaced. At Sidon similar hut le— extensive work.- 
long testified to the wealth and engineering genius 
of the Pheenioians. The hreakwatei.s weie princi- 
pally constructed of loose rubble. 

Carthage, in another part of the ^Mediterranean, 
also pos.se.ssed a barbonr, in two divisions, formed 
by moles, and connected with one another by a 
canal 70 feet wide. On tlie inner harhonr stood 
the ar.senals, with room around them for 220 war- 
ships. .Still keeping to the great inland sea, we 
come to Ureece ; hut here nature had provided so 
lu.any navigable inlets that little remained to he 
(lone by man. Neverthele.s.s, .some minor rvork.s 
were e.xecuted ,at the Pirivus and elservhere, chiefly, 
of course, for warlike purposes. The Romans, finil- 
ing ships iicccs-ary to the dominion of the world, 
set about constructing harhonrs for them, in 
their usual .solid and workmanlike manner. The 
coasts of Italy still show how rvell tliey under- 
stood lx)th the [irinciides and the practice of this 
branch of marine engineering. Below is given 
a plan of the ancient port of (.)stia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber (now more than two miles inland), 
one of their finest and most eonqilete under- 
taking.s of this nature. A distinguishing feature 



of their harbour-niaking i.s the open or arched mole. 
Built with open arches, resting upon stone piers, it 
gives full play to the tidal and littoral currents, 
llirus preventing the deposit of .sand or imul ; hut 
in proporlioii as this advantage is inci eased (by 
increasing the span of the arches), so also is the 
agitation, and ronseqneut insecurity, of the water 
within. The decay of commerce and civilisation, 
consequent upon tlie fall of the Roman empire, put 
a stop to liarhour-making ; nor could any wont of 
the art be felt imtil the revival of commerce by 
the Italian republics of tlie middle ages, But the 
rich traliio of A^enice and Genoa soon led to the 
eoinslriiction of suitable ports at tlio-se places ; and 
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the moles of tlie latter city and the works in the 
lagoons of Venice remain to this day. Brance 
was next in the lield, embanking, protecting, and 
deepening the nioiitlis of the rivers along her 
north-westein shores, as at Havre, Dieppe, Dun- 
kirk, ifec. In 1627, dnring the .siege of Rochelle, 
Mete/eau constructed jetties of loose ruhhle-slnne, 
to pi event access to the <'ily. 

jMoanwhile, Britain, whose ocean-coninierce is 
of comparatively recent date, lagged far hehind her 
continental i ivals. With few oxcejitions her ports 
weie ahsolntely unprotected, or rather uncreated j 
and this state of things continued until late in the 
IStli century. Two of the few e.xceptious rvere 
Hartlepool, where a harbour was foiiiied ahoiil 
1250, and Arbroath in 1304. In the 17th oenturv, 
at Wliithy and Scarboioiigh rough piers were 
tlirown out, protecting the month of the porl : 
while at Yarmouth a uoith jetty and suhseipioiitly 
a south one were formed. An ancient mole e.xisted 
nt Lyme Regia, a section of which, from Smile.s’s 
Lives of tin' JUiii/iiieei-s, is given below (see lig. 3). 
But the chief ell'oits of the early liiiglish engineers 
weic directed against the shoals and waves of 



Tig. 2, — Borer Harbour in the time of Henry YlII. 


Dover. When, however, Snioaton ro.se to vindicate 
tlie engineering talent of England, things took a 
dill'eront turn ; and now few cotintrie.s_ surpa.s.s 
Great Britain in the mini her of artilieially improved 



Big, 3. 

fl, luicu'ut puir at Lyuic Utgis; f>, wooilan-liamed piev, lllksl 
with lultblc ; c, iiicr at Uavre, with apimi ; d, iiinsoiiiy pici, 
on nibble foiuuliitlon. 

commercial liarhonrs, or in the just appreciation 
of their importaneo. 

In the oonstruetion of harbours the great 
desiderata are sullicieiit depth of water and 
perfect security for the vessels likely to freiinent 
them, together' with the groate.st pn.ssilile facilities 
for ingress dnring any weather ; wliile the chief 
olistacles to bo surmounted are the action of the 
tvaves upon tlie protecting piers and breakwaters, 
and the formation of sandbanks and bars, which 
diminish the depth of water at the entrance and 
also Avithin. Tlie designs of liarhonrs, ns has been 
already indicated, may he classified under the 
following heads ; ( 1 ) liarhonrs of refuge and 
anchoragm hrealiAvaters ; (2) deep-water and tidal 


harbours for coniniereial purposes ; (3) piers, either 
straight, or kanted, or curved ; (4) rpmys or 
wliai ves. 

Tlic.se ilifi'erent woiks aie obviously suited for 
different localities, and for contending witli ditierent 
exposnre.s. ^ (iimy.s me clearly suited for the most 
sheltered hituations only, and the engineer must 
consider, when designing a liaibonr, Avliich type of 
harlHinr will ho most economical and effective. In 
coining to a decision the nature of the traffic', the 
expo.sure, and the geological featmes of tlie coast 
nnist he carefully consideiod. A good chart or 
ni.arine survey fnruislies valnahle evidence as to 
the force to Avliich haihonr-woiks w'ill he e.xpo.secl. 
Among the points to he noted is the tine of maximum 
e,rj)ot,iin', or the greatest fetch nr leiicli of open sea 
as well as tlie depth of water, in fuiiit of the liai- 
honr. Tlioinas .Stevenson pioved hy ohseivations 
that the. imrus inercasc in the ratio of the. square 
root of their distance, from the winclteard share as 
inoasnrcd along the line of exposure, and he gives 
the following .simple formula ; Wlieie h = height of 
wave ill feet dining a strong gale, and d = length 
of exposure in miles for distances of, say, 10 miles 
and npwaids, then A = l-.is/rf. The heiglits so 
ohUuuvd will ho incioascd when they pass into con- 
verging chaimels, and decieased nlicn they pass 
into expanding channels. The greatest nieasiired 
height of tlie waves was hy Booieshy in the Atlantic 
Ocean, nhorc ho imuid billows of 43 feet in height 
from hollow to ciest, and 36 feel was not an uncom- 
mon height. At Wick, ( 'aitlmess-shire, waves of 
about 40 feet have struck Hie breakwater. Amongst 
the greatest reuoided forces e.xerted hy the waves 
may he nieutioned the hroakiiig nr tiuarrying out 
of "its po.sition in situ of a inass of 1 3 tons on the 
SkeriicH of Whalsay, iu Shetland, at a level of 74 
feet above the sea— tliie lieiglit, of course, being 
reached by slidiiit/. But the most astonisliing feat 
of which wo liai'c any kiiowleilge tvae at Wick 
breakwater, where in the winter of 1872 a mass 
of masonry, concretwl together a.s a nionolitli, and 
hound with iron liais 4|s inches in diameter, and 
weighing no less tlnin Kk'iO tons, wins torn from its 
scat iu the work, and Lliroivn to leeward. 

Thomas .Slevenson devised an instuinient called 
the iVtaiino Dynaiiioiiicler for ascertaining nuineri- 
call!) the force rvliich is exerted by the waves in 
the Atlantic and Gorman oeeans. He found that 
the mean of his oliHcrvations dmiiig winter was 
more than three tiiiie.s lliat exerted dnring Huiiiiiier, 
the iiiaxinmm force recorded being 3i Ions per 
s<iiiiire foot. 

VavilitiH local causes niateiially all'ect the height, 
and tliciefme the force of the waves. In .some 
caBOH, where a slrmig ourreiit rims past the coast, 
an at Sninhiirgh roost in Shetland, it canaus a 
daiigorouH breaking sea in the current, and while 
this roost or race continno.s to rage the coast under 
lee is comparatively sholteied ; but wliou the force 
of the tide i.s exliaiiHted and the roost disappeais, 
a heavy sea rolls in uiion the .shore. It is this 
encounior between llic ground-swell wai’c.s of 
the ocean and the current of tide or laud water 
which ciuisus miniature races at the iiiontlis of 
rivers. 

Another most material element in the (picstion 
of exposure Ih the de]ith of water in front of 
the. harhonr ; for, if that depth he inHiillioient to 
admit of the traiiRiniHsion of the waves, they break 
or .spend themselves before they reach tlie piers. 
Thus, LcHlie found at Arbroath harhonr that the 
Avorks Avore not so severely tried hy tlie heaviest 
Avaves as hy others of lessor size Avliudi Avere not 
tripped up and broken hy the outlying roclts._ In 
the .same Avay, at the river Alno the luirhonr Avithin 
the bar is more disturbed hy ordinary wa\'cs Ilian 
during great storiiiH. It thus appeals that the 
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lar^e^t waveh are not alwajs &0 deitnict^ o 
'mallei’ ones. Scott Uns'cll lias stated the laAV 
that waves break whenever they come to water as 
dee[) as their own height; .so that 10-feet waves 
should hieak in lO-feet w.iter, and 20-feet waves in 
20-feet water. Theie .seem, howovei, to he some 
waves which Ineak on reiudiiiig water who.sB deptli 
is equal to twice tlieir own iieiglit. krnofs of the 
depth to ivliich the surface mid illations e.vtend 
have been given liy Sir ({eoigo Aii-y, Sir John 
Coode, Captain Calver, and Mr John Munay, C.E. 
Kaiikine has shown that the crest and trougii of the 
sea are not, as was generally believed, equidistant 
from the level of still water. When I is the 
length of the wave, H its height finiu trough to 
crest, 

H W 

Cl est above still u’ater = -^ + ’/SoJ-^’ 

Trough liclow still water = -3- - '7854 j-’ 

It has been held by some eiigiiieers that in deep 
watei waves are purely oseillatory, having 110 
porver of tiaiislatioii, and therefore incapable of 
exerting any force against a vertical face of 
iiiiisoni'y. Tills, bower er, Is incorrect. Were there 
110 wind propelling the 
waves, 110 current to in- 
terfere with tlieii char- 
acter, and no interfoieiico 
with tmo another, such as 
the reilected wave from a 
vertical face iriaetiiig the 
next oppo.siiig wave, such 
a theory might he true. 

Ti ue, however, it is not ; 
and all .sen-work.s, inwiiat- 
ever depth of water tliey 
may be placed, will as- 
suredly have to rvitli.staiid 
impulsive action. Be- 
sides, it mmst lie kept in 
view that in order to re- 
duce the e.xpeiise of con- 
stviiotion it is essential, 
where the bottom is soft, 
to make the foiiiidathm 
a pile of loose nibble or 
concrete blocks. It fol- 
lows from what has al- 
ready been said that the 
rubble, by sboaliiig the 
water in f 1 ont of the work , 
will cause the wave.s to 
become wai’es of transla- 
tion before they reach tlie 
vei tical .supei’.striictiu e, 
wliieli, assuming the 
waves to have been simply 
oscillatory, would have 
relieoled tbeur without 
breaking, and tlierefore without their having exerted 
an impulsive force further tlian statical pressure 
upon the masnni'y. 

Tliere i.s no tixed rule as to the best pioiile of 
any .sea-work, which must necessarily depend upon 
a variety of local peculiarities, such as tire nature 
of the bottom, and tire size and quality of the 
materials obtainable. While a long, sloping break- 
water does irot oiler the same amount of resistance 
to the wave.s, neither is it in itself sir strong, for 
the weight resting on the face-stones is decreased 
in proportion to the sine of the angle of the slope. 
On the other band, the tendency of tlie_ waves 
to produce horizontal displacement, supuo.sing the 
direction of the inrpinging prarfcicles to be horizontal, 
is proportional ft) the cube of the sine of the cnigle of 
elevation of the u'liU. 


In tidal haihoni', or tliose in shoal-water, it i' 
admitted by all that the uaies break, and therefme 
exert an impuKiie force, isncli works have to 
withstand (1) the direct horizontal foice which 
tends to i-eniove the masonry; (2) tlie vertical 
force acting itpward' on projectirrg’ stmres nr 
lirotuberance', atrd against the lyittg beds of the 
.stones; (J) the vertical force iictiirg downwards 
upon the talus wall, or passiirg over the paiaiiet 
ami falling upon the roadway; (4) the hack- 
iliaiiglit, which is apt to remove' the soft bottom in 
flout of the work; and (j) the blowing action of 
naves on the air or water wliicli fills the inter- 
stices of open-work piers. 

Ill designing the ground-plan of harbours, some 
I’ules should he kept in view ; ( 1 ) the enti'ance 
shonld he always kept seaward.s of the noi’ks of 
masonry, care being taken that the diieetiori of 
the pieis does not throw the sea aernss the en- 
trance ; (2) there sliould be a good ‘ loose,’ or imint 
of departure free of rocks or a lee-slinre ; [S) 
speudmg beaches iir'ide should he provided to 
allow the nares that pass in to break and .spend 
themselves. A harhoirv basin surrounrled nith 
vertical quay wall.s lieconies a ‘ boiling pot ; ’ this 
is a point frequently over-looked liy engiiieeis ; (4J 


the relation of the width of entrance to the area of 
a harbour .should be a matter of careful study, as 
upon this depends the truurjuillity of the interior, 
or what hii.s been called the reductive power of the 
harbour. Stevenson's formula for the reductive 
piower Is given below ; H = height of wave at 
eiitranoe ; b = hreadth of enti-ance ; B = breadth of 
harbour at place of oliservation ; D = distance from 
mouth of Iiarhimr to place of observation ; .c = 
reduced lieigbt of w.ave at place of observation, 

HVb + 

‘iTTT ~ 30 

Fig. 4 rejnesents the harbour of Calais, wJiieli 
was constructed by the FibiioIi government, and 
opened on ,8d Jnire 1889. Great difliculty was 
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experienced in Iceppiiig the entrance free from 
sanil, tiro old .sluicing bnsiii l>eing found quite 
iiradeqiiate foi’ the pui'ijo.se on account of its dis- 
tance from tlie entrance. The largo hasiii con- 
strncte<i lias proi’cd nuire eft'ective, enahling much 
larger hteamor.s now to be put upon tlie passage. 

liendcl’.s plan of depositing ruhhle fioin open 
stages of pile-work is freipieiitly used in tlie 
construction of deep-water piei.s. 

The erosM-sectioiial form of hreakwatous depends 
naturally on the depth of water, exposure, and the 
materials that can he luo.st easily ohtaiued. The 
syslem of tiringing- n|) a ruhhle mound to within 12 
or IS feet of low-water level, and then forming a 
masonry wall on this base, was adopted atRovtIand, 
Alderney, Wick, Holyhead, and other jdaces; while 
at Dover and Aherilecn the ivall with a slight 
hatter has been brought U]i from the bottom. The 
introdiicLiou of Portland cement conciete in com- 
paratively recent times, as deserilied in the article 
jJUliAKWJTici: (V<il. If. (I. 1ms greatly fncili- 
tatod the work of the harhour engineer. 

The comiMercial value of a harhonr increases, 
according to Steienson, not simply as the depth 
of the water is inoroased, hut as f/ic rube of Me 
depth. Hence the great expense U'hich is willingly 
incurred for suenring even a foot or two of aitditioniil 
deptli. Thu greatest acliievement in deepening is 
at tlie Tyiic, wliere Uru dredged out tlie chaiuicl 
to 20 feet at low-water all the ^^■ay up to New- 
castle. Ill liS8!)-!l() Mo.ssr.s Stevenson of Kdiuhurgh 
wore deepoiiing the lower reaches of the Clyde to 
23 foot at low- water .spring tides. Seouriug is also 
employed for increasing the depth, ns by Sir W. 
Cuhitt at Cardin', whore 2.'i00 tons of’ water a 
minute are lot oil'. Rondel's schomo for Birken- 
head was based simply on the quaulity libevatod 
and tlio sectional area of tlie channel, and was 
therefore operative fur any distance, and did not 
dupoud oil the propelling head, or on the diroe- 
tioii in which the water loft tlie sluioos, which eon- 
ditious regulate ordiuarv scourhig mi the .small 
scale, and wliieli is ollleacious for only .sliort 
dislauces from the outlol. — Docks (q.v. ) of various 
kinds are couiicetcd with liarhouas, 

Piiie tiiuher is admivahly adapted for soft soils, 
when tlie exposure is not great, hut, owing to tho 
ravages of the Teredo iiKealin ami Limnoriu tcrcbritii.'i 
in localities wliero there is no adiiiixtuit! of fresh 
water, it is soon dostroyod. (rreonhoart, African 
oak, and hnllot-tree are little aU'eoted by tho worm, 
as shown by experiments made in 18U at tho Bell 
Rock by Robert Stevenson, Even liiiiestono and 
sandstone are perforated by the Pholades and 
Saxicavie, ^Metals also sufTor from chemical action 
when iinmersod in salt water, George Rennie’s 
experiments showed that wvoiiglit iron resists this 
action better than cast in tho ratio of 8 to 1 ; while 
Mallet’s exjieriinenis show that from iVth to /jllis 
of an inch in depth of castings 1 inch thick, and 
aliout T''(ithH of wronght iron, ivill lie destroyed in 
a century in clean salt ivater. A cannon-hall 4^ 
iuchoH ill diameier liecaiue oxidised to tlie extent 
of ifths of an inch in the century. 

Sec Bukakwatisu, Docks, Coalixu Stations, and the 
artiolns on Calais, Cherdouiici, Dover, Havre, Holy- 
head, Peterhead, PLYsrouTil, Pori'LAND, &c. ; also 
Sir John Iteiinio’s book on Ilurbimrs (4 vols. 1851- 
54) ; Thomas Stuvciisoii, IJcsirta and Oonstriiclion of 
HarhnxivH (3cl ed, 188(1); L. P. AMi.non Haroourt, 
Hitrhours mid Doeka (2 vols, 188,5); anil tho Minutes of 
Institution of Civil Euginoers, 2 amim. 

lliU'boiir Grace, a jmrt of entry and the 
second town of Newfoundland, on the west side 
of Conception Bay, 84 miles by rail WNIY. of St 
Jolm’s, has a large but somewhat exposed harhour, 
with a revolviiif? light, and carrie.s oil a consider- 
ahlo trade, It is the seat of a Roman Catholic 


bishop, and contains a Catholic cathedral 'mil 
convent. Pop. 70o4. 

Ilnrlnil’g, a seaport of Prns.sia, in the province 
of Lilnelrarg, is situated 5 miles S. of Hamhuif 
on the Elbe. Its imlu.stries include gutta-perclm, 
goods, p,alui-oil, cottou-seed oil, saltpetre ,and 
other clieniical.s, artilieial nnaiiure, w,alkino'-slioks 
leatlier, uiiiieral water, macliines, lieer, .anil jute' 
Wince tlie deepening of the Elbe tlie commerce of 
Harburg has greatly increased. It is a place of 
holiday resort for the IlanihurgGis. Pop, (1875) 
17,131; (188,-)) 22,3 1.|. ' 

Ilavcoiirf, Will iVn.T.rAM Vernon, the second 
son of tlie late Rev. ■^^'llHam l^ernim Harcoiut 
of Nuneliam Park, Oxfordsbiro, and grandson of a 
former Arclibbsliop of York, was born October 14, 
1827, and educated at Trinity College, Cainbridgo’ 
where he graduated with liigh lioiioiiis in 1851. He 
was called to the bar in 1854, went the Home 
Circuit, and was made a tinceii’s Counsel in ISGB. 
It w.as {hiring tin's period tliat lie acquired distinc- 
tion by Ills coiitrihiitioiis to the Siihirdaij llcvian, 
and his letlers in ihe TimcK under the signatnie 
of ‘ H istoricus. ’ After uu.sueeessfiilly contesting 
tho Kirkcaldy liurglis, he was retiirnbil to paiiia- 
mcnl, for the city of Oxford as a Lilieral in 18BS. 
The following year he was olected professor of Inter- 
n.ational laiw in the iiiilversity of Camliridge. He 
look an iiiilepuiideiit Umo in tho ilou.se of Cnni- 
mons, sometimes attacking lioth frieiiils and foes. 
But the undonliled mark which he made liy liis 
abilities and oratory caused liim to lie appointed 
.solicitor-general in Novoiiilior 1873, when lie re- 
ceiveil the liommr of kiiiglitliood. lie lield ofBce 
until Mr Glmlstono’s vetireiiicnt in Eebniaiy 1874, 
and when that statesman retiinicd to power in 
1880 lie was apimiiited Homo Secretary. On 
socking re-eleclion at Oxford, luiwovor, ho was 
defeated, but was almost immediately returned 
for Derby upon tho opportune rotirenient of Mr 
Plini.soi!, During tlie se.s.sion of 1880 Sir AVilliain 
piloted tho Groiiiid Gaiiio Bill through the House 
of Common.s, and in 1881 he introduced tho Aims 
Bill (irelaiiil) in a speoeh which was strongly 
rosentod liy the Irisli nioniliers, Hu iirongliL in the 
Prevention of Crimes Bill ( 1882) and the Explo.sives 
Bill of 1,883, wliieh dealt suiniiiarily with dynamite 
outrages, lie next made an abortive attempt to 
gra|)plo witli tlie iiuiiiieipality of London. The 
ministerial policy in the Soudan lie defended witli 
iimeli skill on various oeoasions. In 1885 Sir 
William wont out of ollico with his chief, but 
returned with him on tliu advent of tlie Lilieruls 
to power in ]88(!, wliun lie was appointed Chan- 
eollor of tlie Exchequer. He again went out of 
oHiec w'illi his eolleagiios in ,July of tho last-named 
year. Tlie letters of 'll istoricus’ were jiiiblislied 
in volume form, with oonsideralile additions, in 
lS(i3. An able spuakev and vigorous deliater. Sir 
William liammrt lias heoii conspicuous for liis 
defence of MrGl.adstono’H Irish Homo-rule scheme. 

llai’rtcnbcvff, IIeinrioii von. See Novalls. 

Ifarrtcnbcrg', ICakl Auou.st, Prince von, 
a Prn.ssian statesman, was liorii at Essenroda, in 
Ilanovor, May 31, 1750. After lalionring for twelve 
years (1770-82) in the. service of Hanover and 
eiglit in the sendee of Brunswick, Hardenhorg 
chanecd to attract tho attoiitimi of EreJerick- 
William II. of Prussia. Gn lii.s reconimeiulation 
lie was nominated administrator of tho principality 
of Ansliaeh and Bairontli, and after tlie union of 
tills latter to Prussia in 1791 was appointed a 
I’ruasiaii miniator of state and a iiioinber of thy 
cahiiiot ministry. In tliis capacity liis oliief work 
was tho negotiation of peace between Prussia 
and tile Erenoh Republio at Basel in 1793. On 
Hie accession of Erederiok-Williani III. in 1797, 
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Hartlenl)eig was oiituisted 'vitli llie management of 
important brandies of internal afiaim, and in 1S03 
became first Prussian minister. Tlie principal aim 
of his policy was to preserve neutrality in the nar 
between I’rance and England ; but in 1806, when 
Pru.ssia was coerced liy Napoleon into becoming 
his ally, Hardenberg was dismissed. In 1810, how- 
ever, ho was appointed chancellor of state in suc- 
cession to Stein (f|.v.) ; and although Piussiawas 
at this peiiud in a deploiable condition, huinbled 
in the very dust before Prance, Hardenberg ail- 
dressed him.self to the task of comjileting the 
intern.al reforms begun by his predecessor. In the 
war of liberation he took a prominent part, and 
saw his efforts crowneil by the treaty of Pari-, ,Iune 
1814. Soon after he was raised 'to the rank of 
prince. He accninpaiiied the allied sovereigns to 
London, took part in the proceeding- of the con- 
gress at A’ienna, and in the treaties of Pari- (1815). 
In 1817 he reorganised the council of state, of 
which lie was appirinted pre-ident. He wa- also 
pre,sent at the congrcsse.- of Ai.\-la-Chapelle, f'arls- 
bad, Vienna, Lanhach, and Verona ; and drew up 
the new Prussian sy.stenr of impost-. During a 
tour through the north of Italy he was taken ill at 
I’avia, and died at (lenoa, ‘2Gth Novemher IS‘2‘2. 
To Hardenberg Prus-ia is mainly indebted for the 
improvements in her army .sy.stein, the abolition of 
seifdom, of the ]jrivileges of the nobles, and of a 
multitude of trade corporations, the encourage- 
ment of municipal institutions, ami the reform of 
her educational .system. Yet in his later year.s 
he was unable to overcome the reactionary tend- 
encies of the king j all ho could do was to moderate 
them and prevent them running to e.vcess. See 
Ranke’.s DonkvurcUrjkaitcn ties Fursten von Harden- 
herg (5 vols. 1877), which inolude.s Hardenherg’s 
own inemuirH. 

Hardcrtvljk, a ilsliing-town of the Kctlier- 
lands, on tire south-east shore of the Zuider 
Zee, 31 mile.s NE. of Utreclit by rail. Prom 16-18 
to 1811 it was the seat of a universit.v. It is now 
a depot for recruits for the Dutch East Indian atmy. 
Pop. 7130. 

Hardheiul. See JilEXH.tDES. 

Ilai'dicauiltc« king of England, son of Canute 
the Great by Einina of Normandy, the widow of 
Etlielrerl II. At the time of lii's father’s death 
(103,5) Hardicanute was in Denmark, and the 
throne of England was given by the witenagemot 
to Harold, his younger brother ; V'e.sse.v, however, 
was re.served for the absent prince, whose claims 
to the kingdom were upheld by Goilwinand Emma. 
Gu the death of Harohl in 1010 Hardicanute was 
elected king in hi.s place ; hut he uuly reigned two 
year.s, dying of apo])lexy in 1012. Yet in that short 
time ire provoked the discontent of ids subjects by 
tiie imposition of a very heavy daiiegcld. 

Harding', Stephex, the tim'd abbot of the 
celebrated monastery of Clteaux, an Englisliman 
by birth, who en<leavoured to restore the llenedic- 
tiue rnle to its original simplicity. He died in 1131. 
See CisTEEor.tx.s, 

Ilardinge, Henry H.tKDiNGis, Viscount, 
British general and governor-general of India, was | 
horn at SVrotham, in Kent, 30th IMaroli 1785. 
Gazetted an en.sign in 1798, he .served all through 
the Peninsular war, fighting in most of its battles, 
being wounded at Vimiera and Vittoria, and taking 
a decisive part in the sanguinary contest at Alhueia. 
Prom 1809 to 1813 he was also attached to the 
Portuguese army as n depntj'-quartennaster-general. 
On the renewal of hostilitie.s after Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, Haidinge hastened to join AVellington, 
who appointed him comnfis.sioner at the Pi-ussian 
headfiuarters. In oon.seqneiice of a severe wound 
received at Ligny he was unable to take part in 


the battle of 'Waterloo. Prom 1820 to 1811 he took 
an active .shaie in parliamentary life, holding the 
office of iSecietary of 'War under 'WellingtoTi in 
1828, and afterwauls the oliiof secretaryship of 
Ireland under the .same duke first and then under 
Peel. In 1811 he was appointed governor-general 
of India. It was diiriiig his tenure of office that 
the first Sikh war broke out. Governoj'-geiieial 
Hardiiige was present at the battles of Miidki, 
Piroz.shah, and Sohiaoii as secoTid in coimnand 
to Lord Gough. After the peace of Lahore ( 1815 ) 
he was eroateil a viseouiit, and granted a pension 
of -t;5000 by the East India Company as well as 
one of £3000 for three lives by pailianient. pom- 
years after his return to England he succeeded 
(1852) 'Wellington ns commander-in-chief of the 
Britisli army. In 1855 he was made field-marshal. 
In duly of the following year he resigned the 
office of commander-in-cliief, and on the 21th of 
Eeptemher 1856 died at fciouth Park, near Tnii- 
hridge. 

Hard Labour. See Prison. 

llartlllCS.S, Sc.tLE or. The hardness of a sub- 
stance may he niea.snreil by many methods, and 
the order in whicli given .substances would he 
clas.scd as to haidnu.ss depend,- altogether upon 
tlie ])articular method used. ilineralogisLs classify 
substances according to their power of scratcli- 
in.g othei-s. By carrying a selected set of small 
Specimens of certain minernls, thoj^ can at once 
find out the relative hardness of two unknown 
speeimen.s which re.-emhle each other .so olo.se]y as 
to he otherwise undistinguisliahle at the time 
\inle's more elaborate chemical tests he re, sorted to. 
Eee IMiNER.tLOLiv. 

Hiirdouin, Je.vn, an eccentric classic, al scholar, 
was 1)01-11 in 1616, at (jiiiniper, in Brittany, enteied 
the Je.snit order at the age of twenty, and fioin 1683 
filled the (lost of librarian of the college of Louis le 
Grand in Paris. In a .spirit of eccentric scepticism, 
Hardouin iiiaintained tliat the entire body of classi- 
cal literature, with the exceiition of Cicero's writings, 
Pliny’s natural History, Virgil’s Georgies, Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles, Homer’s Iliad, and Herodotus’s 
History, was spurious, and had been written by the 
monks of the 13th centuiy. He also rejected all 
the veimted reniaiu.s of ancient art, together with 
tlie imscriptions and coiiia which are attributed to 
classical times ; nay, he even e.xtended lii.s scepti- 
cism to the Sejitiia'gint version of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the Greek text of the New, the 
original language of which he held to have been 
Latin 1 Beside.s this, he condemned as apocryiihal 
all councils of the church anterior to the Council of 
Tient. Yet, with all this extiavagauce, Hardouin 
was a scholar of real attainments, and mo.st of his 
works possess historical and critical value, par- 
ticularly his edition of Pliny (5 vols. 4tn, Paris, 
1689). 'of his remaining works, the most valuable 
is the C'ulleetio Conciliorum (12 vol.s. folio, Paris, 
1715); a commentary on the New Testament, in 
folio ; and several volumes on numismatics and 
chronology. He died at Paris, September 3, 1729. 

HardWilr {Hari-dnimt, ‘Vishnu’s gate’), per- 
I haps the most famous spot on the Ganges, stands 
on the right or west hank of the river, at the point 
where it emer<fes from tlie su))-Himalaya into tlio 
plains of Hindustan, 39 miles NE. of Sahamnpnr, 
North-west Provinces. Piom its position on the 
sacred sti'eani, it attracts immense nnmhers of 
pilgrims for the purposes of ablution. The orthodox 
season coin])iises the end of March and the begin- 
ning of April — a great fair at the same time engraft- 
ing eonimerce on religion. In ordinary yeais the 
attendance i.s about 100,000; hut every twelfth 
year (as in 1882, 1894, &C.) a peculiarly sacred 
feast takes place, attended by perhaps 300,000 
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(formerly Ijy as many as 2,000,000). Hartlwar 
is 1024 feel aliove the sea, and has a ijop. of 4520. 
See riANims. 

Hardwood Trees are forest-trees of coia- 
paiabively slow growth, producing compact, hard 
timber, as oak, ash, elm, chestnut, walnut, heecli, 
birch, &a. From these willows, eldens, pophiis, 
&o. are disfcingni.shed as suff-woodad fircx. nfeitJier 
term is extended to IIih, pines, cedars, or other 
coiiifcrons tiocs. 

Hardy, Alex.vndre, a in-olillc Fieudi drama- 
tist, born about 1570, in Faris, and from lliOO 
attached as playwright to the newly -star ted 
'rhofltro du Marais, for whicli he wrote from live to 
seven liundred pieces, of which but forty-one ai'e ex- 
tant. Ho died alxiut 1H30. His plays were clo.s_ely 
modelled on the Spanish e.xamidus before him, 
from their merits down to their bombast and over- 
entanglement of plot, hut still preserved something 
of idassical form. The best is Mlrfrirriiiiic. .V laic 
edition is Ktengel’s (0 vols. Marbmg, IHS.'t S4). 

Htirdy, Hir Tiiom.vh Duprits, a distinguished 
paliuographer, was horn in 1H04, in damaica, the 
son of a major of artillery. At lifteen he became a 
junior clerk in the Kecord Ollieo in the 'Power, and 
lierc, under Dfr Petriots in.strnotions. he ipiickly 
became an expert in reading- ancient MSlS. His 
earliest writings— illuatratiiig tlio reign of King 
John — appeareil in ^lirhuniliKjia and the JCircr/ific 
llihtuvird. Tu ISlil he succeeded Sir Francis 
Palgrave as deputy- keopev of the Public Uecords, 
in whicli capacity Ids learning was c([uallod only 
by Ilia courtesy.' He was knighted in 1870, and 
died in rjondmi 15th June 1878. His most import- 
ant works were two folio volumes of the early ChM 
Rolls {I8;)3~t4), one of the Pfdont RoUx (1835), 
and otiuirs of the Nonnan Rolls ( 1835) and Vhftrte.r 
Rolls (1837) for the Record (knninisKion ; WUlUan 
of Malomhury (1840) ; (J(ttalniiue of Lord Chaneol- 
lors, Koopers of Ureat Seal, Jitasteis of Rolls, etc. 
{1843)j Modus lancndl ParlioiiiciituM (1840)! a 
Desoi'iptm Catahujua of MUtS. relating to the 
liistory of tlreat llritaiu and Ireland (3 voK. 1802- 
71 ) ; Hyllulms, in English, of liymor’s Fwdera ( 3 vols, 
iSOD-s'o); Rri/isti'uoi, Pahifinuuh Duiichiiruxr ; and 
Tim Riujlsto}' iif Rii'hiinl de /uiloiir, /.'f/-/0'(4 vols. 
1873-78).— His brother. Hut Wtr.mAM If.uiDV, was 
born (ith July 1807, became a clerk at the llocoid 
Ollieo in tlie Tower in 1830, was transferred to the 
Dnohy of hancaslc.r Oilicc in 1838, thence, on the 
removal, to the Public llccord Ollieo in I.S0S as 
as.sihtant-keoper. On his brother’s death in 1878 
ho succeeded to his ollice of deputy-keeper, fi-om 
which ho retired onl.yin 1880. Already an F.,S.A. 
in 1837, ho was knighted im the last da.v nf 1884. 
Amnivg his works are an edition nf Johan dc 
Wauriu’s Recxucil ihx Vlivonlqimx rt ^liirlriiiirs 
Istofiex lie. la (Traiit-nrofaq/iir (4 vols. 1804-84), 
and (1 translation of vols. i. and ii. (18(14-87). 

Hardy, TlioM.ts, a popular novelist, horn in 
Doi'setshiro, June 2, 18-10. Ho was brought up as 
an architoob, and praeliseil some time at Dor- 
clicatcr, next pro.secuted his studies in design at 
London, gaining such professional dLstiiietions as 
the prize and medal of^ the Institute of IJritisli 
Arcliitocts, and Sir W. 'Pite's prize for architoutnral 
design, both in LSflS. flis intention was now to 
become an art-critic, l)nt the cxjieriment of a not 
wliolly niisnocessfnl work of liotion, Dexperato 
Rtinwdk's {liPll •, new ed. 18,89), Ilually shaped his 
destiny othBrwi.se. His next novels, Under tlu> 
Greenwood Tree (1872) and A Pair of Blue. Eyes 
(1873), prepared the way for hi.s best work. Ear 
from the, Maddlny Crowd, wliiidi was pmhlisheil 
m the Cornhill Maciaaiua in 1874. Ah a novel 
it is unequal, and lacks refmemont in stylo, 
but possasscB remarkable vigour and undeniable 


humour in the portrayal of Roisetshiie peasant- 
life.^ its immodiatc success .secured its aiitlior ,'in 
audience for a series of succeeding novels, none of 
which have, however, yet equalled it. Amoii.f tlie-c 
are The, Hand nf Ethclherta (1876), The Reitirn nf 
theJSfulioc (1878), The Tnimpct-mqjoe, his secoii<i. 
best novel (1880), Laodicean (1881), Tim on a 
Tower (18.82), The Mayor of Ca.sterliridqe (]88(i) 
and The ir(7odfo)irfcr.s' (1S87). His IFfssc.c Tides 
(1888) showed anew his quick eye for sceneiy, hL 
hiimour, vigour, ami mastery of complicated situ.a- 
tions, inarreil also by a somewhat unsatisfactory 
handling of dialect, and a weakness for foiced and 
far-fetched phrasing of eidthct and simile. 

Ilardyng', m Hjircling-, John, a i5th-centmy 
English ihyming ehronicler, nas boinin 1378, anil 
was hronght up in the honsehold of Harry Perev, 
the famous llntsimr, whom he saw fall on Shrew's- 
hiiry held in 1402. Pardoned for his ticiisnn, he 
served imdor Sir Ihdjert Hnifravillc, hecame coii- 
.sfiihle of AVarkwortli Castle, fought at Agincuuvt, 
and seiveil the eiiiwii in coulldeutial and oiilical 
mis-iions to .Scotbind. His ehronicle, composed in 
lim]>ing stiin/as, iind treating the history of Eng- 
hunl from the ciuliest limes down to the lliglit of 
Henry Cl. into Scotland, he lewiotc and pvesonteil 
to Edward IV. just after his accession, it is piinr 
hisloiy and poorer poetry, Imt the account of the 
Aglueonit eamjmign lots the interest of the eye- 
witne.ss. Eor his hostility to the Scots he liad 
atqiareuLly .good gnmnds in his own cxpeiience. 
Hardyng's Uhronle/e n-/is coiilinncd by the [o-iiiter 
Richard Grafton down to the thirty-fourth year of 
the reign of Heui-y Vlll., but Grat’ton’s work Mas 
little more Iban a recast of Hall, 'fhe best edition 
of Hardyng's Cliiviilele ami its contiimatiou is that 
by .Sir Henry Ellis (1,812), 

Harts a lerm inidnding all mumbov,s of the 
rodent family Lcpoi'iilii', with the exception of the 
rahhil. Its' cliiof distinclive eliaracter.s are^ as 
follow.s ; four incisor teeth in the upper jaM’ 
(instead of two as in most Rodontia), tn-o .small 
s(|naro teeth standing immciliately Ijohiml the M'ell- 
knowii front teetli ; Jive or si.v molars in the upper 
ami live in flic loM'cr jnw, -which are composed of 
tn-o Hat ]ilales ilisposi'd transversely; lips thick, 
witli a d(‘(>p median incision and very mobile, M'ith 
long bristles; eyes largo; ears inoio or less long; 
head ami liody long ami compressed ; hind-leg, s 
long (except in Taigomj’s), live toes on the fore, 
four on the hind h'gs ; tail short. The body is 
covered by a thiclc, almost m-ooH.v coat, M'hich is in 
some demand for ;naking- hats. Two recent geneia 
only ai-e included, Lupus ami Lagnm^s, The Com- 
moii Hare (Lepux tioiidiix) is about 27 Indies in 



The Common Haro {Jjepus limidus). 


length — nf M'hich only 3 inches belong to the tail— 
1 foot high, and M'cighs 13-20 lb. The fur con- 
sists of two kinds of hairs, one short, thick, and 
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\\ijolly, tlie other longer anil ftouter. Tlie colour, 
owing to the varying tints of these two sets of 
hails, is a ilnll leihlisli-hronn, palei on the sides 
anil white helow, -nhieh from its resemblance to 
tlie eartli is admirably ailajited to conceal the 
animal. 

The liaie is in the main of nocturnal habits, and 
]ia"cs the ilay sleeping in its ‘form,’ a slight 
depression among the glass and other heihage, 
sheltered from the siin in sumiiier and the wind in 
wiiitei. Ill the evening it creeps out to feed, 
nearly all vegetable .substances being palatable to 
it : green vegetables and loot-crops are, liowever, 
its special delicacies, though it will gnaw the hark 
ofl' ti ees when hard iiresscil. In phvcs nheie it is 
jiroteoted by ganie-laws it does great damage on 
account of its voracity and fertility. 

In addition to its piotcctive colouring, caution 
and speed aie the hare's security. Croiiched in its 
form, on any sign of danger it at once sits up on its 
haunches and looks around ; its next action is to 
ciouch down and try to conceal itself ; should this 
fail and the ciiciny appioadi too neai, it betakes 
itself to night, in which its long hind-leg.s give it I 
a great advantage in rmmhig eithev on a le\el or | 
tijdiill ; in descending it proceeds diagonally, othei- 
wise its .s])rings would oveituru it. Its couise is 
chosen with gi eat cnniiing so as to place all possible 
ohstacle.s in the way of its pursuer, and thougli it 
does not take naturally to natci it has been 
known to swim a considerable distance -Mhen 
closely pressed. It has many enemies ; neatly all 
beasts and birds of prey will attack it, not to , 
mention man, whose ptiisiiit is treated in .special i 
articles (see CouilslNit ; also G.vme L vw.s). | 

The time of iiaiiing is in Fehruaiy or Match, 
and at this period the pugnacity, vvhich is even 
111010 a charaeteristic of this cautioiib animal than 
its proverbial timidity, comes into evidence, for 
tlie male.s light ferociously for the females. The 
period of ge.statioii is thirty day. s ; theie are three 
to live young (known as 'leverets’) in each litter, 
and four (rarely live) litters are produced yearly; 
the lirst in Marcli, the last in August. Tlie J'oun" 
can see when horn, and are only indifferently tended 
by their mother for about a month. 

The Common Hare i.s distributed over the greater 
part of Europe and a small portion of western 
-4sia, a.s far north as Scotland, south Sweden, and 
Persia, and as far soutli as Prance and iiorfcli 
Italy. Three diffeient local varieties h.ave been 
recogiiLsed : (1) the Sontli Enrimean {L. mer/i- 
fcnr/i/ciis, L. nicruUonnlix), small, short, with 
looser hair of a reddish tinge ; ( ‘2 ) the Mid-Eiiropean 
(£. tiiiiidus h. str., L. mmpicola], .stouter, with 
longer hair and hrowiiish-gray ; (3) the Eastern 
form (£. caspicim], very thick-hahed, and gray or 
whitish-gray in colour. — The Iiisli Hare, formerly 
known as L. hiberniKUs, is not regarded as a dis- 
tinct .species by the best autliorities, but as a 
variety of the Alpine hare. 

The Alpine Hare (L. variahiUs] is distinguished 
by its smaller size, the .shortness of the earn, 
which are not so long as the head, the white tail 
about half the length of the head, and the form of 
the Ilr.st uppei molar. It ooours in the cirenm- 
polar regions as far south as 55° H. lat., and also 
111 elevated positions in nloie temperate regions, 
.such as the Alps, Pyrenee.s, and piohahly tlie 
Caucasus, As a Hritish form it is confined to the 
north of Scotland and Cnniherland. Three differ- 
ent varieties have been described; (1) the Polar, 
white both in summer and winter, with the ex- 
cojition of the tips of the ears; (2) alpine form 
or ‘Blue Hare,’ grayisli-brown in summer; (3) 
temperate form, grayish-brown both summer and 
winter, hut soniewliat whitish in the latter season. 
The Irish hare is probably this form. 


I Two s]ieeiB.s of liaie haie been lecoided fimn 
India and central A.sia, and one from the Cajie. 
The American continent v ields .some dozen (liffeieut 
forms, only one of which, however, oecm.s in the 
southern portion. Among these are the Polai 
Hare (L. yldcinlis), tlie Northein Hare [L. (tmeri- 
rnnus), and L. aqtiaticun and L. paln.stris, the 
I iSwaiiip and .Marsh Hares; the-e hi-t aie excellent 
I suiiunieis and iliveis. 

I P'ossil haics have been found in the Pliocene 
I formation.s of Piance, the Post-Pliocene of North 
America, and the caves of Brazil, 

' The Pikas belong to tlie gemi.s Lagumvs (some- 
times iiiitde the tyjie of a di.stinct family, Lago- 
inyiihc), which is distinguished fioin Lepiis by its 
.short hind-legs, very riioit t.ail, and rounded iiais, 
ns well as by the presence of complete collar-hones. 

The type .species L. ulpinus .somewhat leseinbles 
a (Tiiiuea-])ig in shape and size ; the colour i.s 
reddish-yellow .spiinkled with black fihovc, reildor 
on the sides and front of the neck, paler below. It 
continually emits a penetrating whistle, repeated 
two or three times in .succession, which has been 
compared to the note of a woodpecker. It inhabits 
Imiiows in the ground wliich it exeavates fur itself, 
and in whieli it stores iiji food for the winter. Its 
habits are uoctuinal. There are eleven diffeient 
species, wliicli e.xtend from Kamchatka along the 
chain of nmmitains in the centre of A.sia, just 
eiiteiing Em ope in the neighbourhood of the 
Volga. In Ainoiica tliey are conlined to certain 
parts of the Rooky Mountains. Foasil forin.s have 
been found in the south of Em ope. — Eor the use of 
hare-skills, see Fuiis. 

Hare, .Il’Lll.s (_’ll.ti!L)i.s, one of the chief early 
leaileis of the Broad Church party, was horn near 
Vicenza, in Italy, Septemhei 13, 1795. He spent 
jiart of his boyhood in (lermaiiy, and after his 
I letiirn was sent to the Charterhouse, from which 
I in ISI‘2 he passed to Trinity College, Canihridge. 
Here he was elected to a fellow.ship in 1818, and 
afterwards hecaiiie classical lecturer, He tried the 
I .study of law, hut soon ahaiuloneil it, took ordera in 
' 1826, and succeeded hia uncle in the rich family 
living of Hm.stinoiiceu.x, , Sussex, in 1832. He 
1 gathered loiinil him aline library of 12,000 volumes, 
and numhered among his friends Landor, Maurice, 
Bun.seii, and otheis of the greatest spiritual teachem 
of his time. He had John Steiling a.s his curate 
(1834-35), and inarried in 1844 Jane E. Mauiice, 
sister of Frederick Maurice. He became Arch- 
deacon of Lewes in 1840, in 1853 chaplain to the 
Queen, and died January 23, 1855. His animal 
charges are among tlie most important somce.s for 
a .study of the ecckssiastical controvei.sie.s of his 
time. Another great service that he did was to 
awaken Englishmen to the fact tliat they had much 
to learn in theology fiom Germany. His style is 
cuinhrous, and his hooks gain notliing from tlieir 
orthogi'aphical jieculiarities. Already in 1820 he 
had translated Fouqne’s Sintmm, wlien in 1827 he 
jiuhlislied anonymously (rWCiiei' at Truth, written in 
conjunction with his brother xUigiustus. His next 
woric was the translation of Niebuhr' .s History of 
Rome (1828-32) in collaboration with Tliirlwall, 
and his own Vindication of Niebuhr's History 
(1820). His mo.st important couti ilmlions to 
theology are The Victory of Faith (1840) and The 
Mission of the Cuiiiforter (1846), two series of 
elaborate .sermons preached at Canihridge. In 1848 
he edited the Remetins of John Sterling, with a 
life, a stiong sense of the inadequacy of wdiioh 
inspired Carlyle’s mastcipiece. Other books are 
Parish Se>'?no?is (2 vols. 1841-49) and a Vindica- 
tion of Luther agahist his Recent English Assail- 
ants '(1854). See his nephew’s Memorials of a 
Quiet Life. — His elder but less important brother, 
Augustus 'William Hake, was bom in 1792, 
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ami ediicatod at \Viiiclic'=Lei' and New College, 
Oxford, where lie becaiue a Eellow in due course, 
lie was apiioiiitcd in IS‘39 to the retired living 
of Alton Earnes, in Wiltshire, married in 1829 
the gifted Maria Leycester (1798-1870), and died 
prematurely at Itoine in ISIl'i. Besides hi.s share 
in the liiicnncti at Trut/i, he left lifty-six sennoiih 
to he iinhlishod in two volumes, in 1835. — .-Vinuts- 
Tijs John Cuthuiout Hauh, nephew of the two 
preceding, U’as horn at Home in 1834, and was 
eduoateil at Harrow and at University College. Ox- 
ford. lie has written a series of good descriptive 
hoidcs revealing line artistic taste and wide know- 
ledge of history and antiiiuities. Amongst those 
are WiM's in Jitiina (1871), Waiuhrinijs in Spain 
(1873), Dai/n new Itumc (1875), Cities of Northern 
and Central Italy (187()), Widhs in London (1878), 
Cities of Southern Itahj and Sieilij (1883), I'i.'c. 
Other works are his delightful hiogi'apliy of iVlaria 
Hare, Memorials of a Quiet Life (2 vols. 1872; a 
supideincntary vnl. in 1S7G), and Life and Letters 
of Prances, Baroness Bunsen (1879). 

llarc, ItonisuT, .scienti.st, rvas hoi-n in Phila- 
delphia, ntlrdaimary 1781, and lllled the elinirof 
Chemistry in tlie University of Pennsylvania there 
from 1818 to 18-17. He died loth hlay ]8.')8. In 
1801 Haro descrihed his discovery of the oxyhydro- 
gcu l)low])ipe (see JlLOwini'U). In 1819 he Invented 
the ealoriniotcn-, a gah’anie aipiaratus. capable of 
prodnoing intouso heat ; in 1823, with an improved 
form of this, called the dellagrator. Professor 
Sillimaii succeeded not only in fnsinj^ hut in 
volatilising carbon. Haro also devised improved 
forms of the voltaic pile. In his later years ho 
lectured in advocacy of si>iritualism ; and, in 
addition to numerous papers and some works on 
chemistry, he nuhlisheil Spirituulisin seieniifically 
demonstrated (Now York, 1850). 

Hare anti lloiiutl^. hJeo Athletic .Spout.s. 


llarelicll, or Dlueiiell [Campanula rotuudi- 

folia ), the most 
oonnnon of tlic 
British species of 
Bellllowor (see 
C A M P A N U I, A ), 
growing in dry 
and hilly pastures, 
on waysides. See., 
is found in most 
jiaits of Europe. 
It is a peroniual 
)! 1 a 11 f, w i t li a 
slender stoni G to 
I -I inches high, 
hearing a loose 
raeoino of a few 
(hooping llowors, 
on very slender 
stalks; the, 
Ihnvors, generally 
^bright blue, hut 
sometimes white, 
hell-shaped, aint 
about half an inch 

Harebell ( Campanula TOliindifolui)-,]'’^^'f’ 

„.luvm-su.m-lmvtu autumn. The 

juice of the ilowors-yiold.s a line hluo colour, and 
may he used as ink. 

Uareld [llarehla), a genus of the duck family 
(Auatida'i see Duck), having a short thick hill, 
and two feathers of the middle of the tail, in the 
males, greatly olonLOited. Two species are known ; 
the best known, the Long-tailed Duck or Harehl 
{II. (jlaeialis), inhabits the arctic regions both of 
the Old and New Worlds, its winter migrations in 
America extending as far .south as the Carolinas. 



Harelil) is the name applied (from its re- 
semldanee to the lip of the hare) to a congenital 
notch or cleft in the iiiiper human lip, dne tinmiie'!- 
fect union at an early stage of development of the 
proce.sses whose formation and fusion separate tlie 
mouth from the cavity of the nose. Tlie cleft L 
not in the middle line, however, as in the haie • 
hut a little bo one side [sinr/lc harelip), or there aie 
two clefts, one on each side [double harelip). This 
deformity, especially wlien douhlo, is often associ- 
ated with a similar defect in the roof of the month 
(cleft palate), Tlie cause of tUe.se avicsts of 
development is ipiite im known. Harelip is not at 
all dangerous, hut very unsightly. It can he 
remedied by a surgical operation, which nio--t 
surgeons jircfcr to perform during infancy. 

llai’ClIl (Arab. lil-IIarim, ‘the inviolable’) is 
that part of a polygamist’s house which is set apart 
for the use of his wives and their attendants; jfc 
.also denotes this collective body of women. In all 
Rlohammedan countries it is customary for wealtliy 
men to keep a liarem ; for, though four is the 
nuinher of wives to which tlie faithful are restricted 
by the Koran, there is no limit to the niiinhcr of 
eoiieiiliiues a man maj‘ have except his ability to 
maintain them. The montimi of a harem naturally 
suggests to most pco]do the female ]iortion of the 
royal hmiHchold.s of Turkey and Persia and Egypt. 
In the sultan's harem each wife— he alone ‘iimy 
have .seven — has a sc'parate suite of apartments anil 
a soiiarato troo]i of female slaves to wait upon her 
ami do her bidding. All the female slaves or 
odalisques througlionb the harem are, however, at 
the dis]iosal of their royal inastor. She who liist 
gives birth to an heir, whether wife or slave, is 
iustaully iiromoted to the rank of chief wife. The 
title sultana is home, not by the snltau’s wires, 
hut by his mother, sisters, and daughters. The 
real vtiler of the harem is tlie sultan’s mother, lint 
under her is the lady-superiiitendout of the liarein, 
usually an (dd and trusted favourite of the sultan. 
The duties of guiirdiiig the harem or seraglio (Ital, 
from jjatiu .wvv/, ‘a bar;' ef. Tnrkisli and PerBUin 
serai or sariii/), as it is sometimes called, are 
entrusted to a small army of euuuclis, the chief 
ollieor of whom gont'rally enjoys considerable polit- 
ical iiilhionet', 'I’lie inmates of the liareni lead a 
very seiduded life. They are not allowed to he 
seen by men, except their nearest relatives, as 
father and brother. Tlieir prineiiial oeciipatioiis are 
ncedleworlv, s]iiuniug, amt emhroiikTy, wliicli are 
relieved by the ‘ cult ’ of the toilette, and such 
anmsoments as dancing, singing, and game.s. On 
the death of the sultan tho.se women who have 
home daughter, s to him are at liberty to leave the 
harem and marry again ; the mothers of prince.s are 
transferred to the ‘old seraglio,’ and kept there 
until they die. In the luirems of the great men 
of Turkey and Egypt a good deal of modern Euro- 
pean luxury has lioeii introdueed of late years, 
and the ladies now dross theuiseh’os in accordance 
with fashions derived from I’mis or Londoin 

The institution is noli, liowcvcr, conlined to 
Mohammedan eounlides, hut nourishes also, or did 
flourish, ill some fortu or otlier, amongst the Jews, 
Baliyloiiians, ancient Persians, Siamese, &c. In 
Bangkok, the caidtal of Siam, the harem of the 
king forms a wailed city witliiu tlie larger city, so 
extensive, is it. 

Tlie lioly oilies of Rlonca and Rlediiia ai’e to- 
gether called tlie liarems or the .sacred places, and 
the sacred mosciiie at Mecca is designated the 
7iicsjul el-harim or ‘ the inviolable iiuih ( jub .’_ 

liuring the ISth and 19th centuries the interiors 
of oriental harems hat'e been entered and the lives 
of their inmates studied by several Eurcipeau and 
American ladie.s, as those of Constantinople h,V 
Lady Mary Wortlay JMoutagu in 1716 ; those of 
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Cfiiro and Daraa'.cns by Harriet Martinean in 1847 ; 
tliiii of tlie Klieilive at Cairn by two ladies of ilr 
W. H. Seward'b American party in 1871 ; i-oine in 
Turkey by anotlier American lady, Mis Caroline 
Paine ; and tbe royal harem at llangkok by yet 
another lady from the United State.s, Mm Leon- 
owens. For harem life in India, see Zenaxa. 

Hare's -ear {Biqilcurum), a genua of plants of 
tlie order Umhellifeiie, having eomjiound nnihela 
of yellow flowers, and generally simple leaves. 
The lear'es of the most common British .species, 
B. rotundifoliinn, are perfoliate. This plant, 
wliich grows in corniiehlb in the chalk districts, 
is the 'I'Jioroiifjh-wax of the old herbalists. The 
species of hare s-ear are immerous, and are natives 
of temperate climates in most parts of the world. 

Ilarfleur (called in the middle ages JTafcflnt), 
a town in the French deiiartment of Seine- 
Inferieure, is situated on the estuary of the 
Seine, 4 miles E. of Havre. Formerly Harllenr 
was an important seaport anil maritime fortress, 
but the rise of Havre, coupled with the .sanding np 
of its harbour, led to its decay. Pop. 2.SI7. It 
was taken after a six weeks’ siege by the English 
under Henry V. in 1413, and during the next 
twenty-live yeaus changed hands thiee times. It 
was pillaged by the Huguenots in 1362. 

IIai‘g'l‘avc.S, Edjiuxd Hamjioxd, the dis- 
coverer of the gohlliehls of Australia, was horn at 
Gosport, in England, in 181.5. When eighteen 
years of age ha settled in Australia. Attracted to 
California in 1.S49, he there tried his luck ns a gold- 
digger, and whilbt so engaged was greatly struck 
hv the similarity in the geological formation of 
California and Australia, and suspected that gold 
would he found in the latter. On his return home 
he proved the correctness of his surmise hy dis- 
covering gold on the western slopes of the Blue 
Hills in New South Wales in 1831. He was 
appointed commissioner of crown-lauds, and re- 
ceived from the g<ivernment of New South AVales 
a reward of £10,000. In 1833, one year after his 
return to England, he published Austndia and its 
CruidJifJds. 

Hai'greave.S, the inventor of the 

spinning-jenny, used in the manufacture of cotton, 
was an illiteivate weaver and carpenter of Stand- 
hill, near Blackhurn, in Lanc.ashire, where he was 
horn. In 1700 ho helped liohert Peel (the founder 
of that family) in the construction of a carding- 
machine ; and h.alf-a-dozen yearn later he invented 
the spinning- jenny, the idea of which is said to 
have been suggested to him hv seeing a spinning- 
wheel, which one of his children had upset, con- 
tinue to re\'olve horizontally, whilst the sjniulle 
revolved vertically. But his fellow-spinners, iju- 
hued with strong prejirdices against machineiy, 
broke into his house and de.stroyed his frame, 
lie then removed to Nottingham (1767), where lie 
erected a .spinniiig-niill. Three years later lie took 
out a patent for his invention ; hut, as it was 
lu'oved that he had sold some of his machines 
before the patent was obtained, it was therehy 
.declared to have been invalidated. Hargreaves 
continued to carry oii business as a yarn manu- 
facturer till his death on 22d April 1778, when 
his share in the mill was bought by his partner 
for £400. See Francis Espiiias&e’.s Lancashire 
Worthies (1874). 

Haricot. See Bean. 

Hari-kari (rather hara-kiri, ‘belly-cut,’ also 
•called ‘happy despatch’), a term applied to the 
curious Japanese system of official suicide, obsolete 
since 1868 (see Japan). The Japanese estimated 
the number of such suicides at 300 per annum. All 
military men, and persons holding civil offices 


under the government, were held bound, when 
I they had committeil an oflence, to disembowel 
them.-elves. This they performed in a solemn and 
I (lignitied manner, in piescnce of otiiciah and other 
I witnesses, hy one or two gashes with a short sharp 
I sword or dagger !)4 inches long. Personal honour 
j havbig heon sai'ed hy the .self-inllicted wound, the 
execution was comjdeted by a supeiior executioner 
(or rather theiictim's second, often a kinsman or 
friend of gentleman’s rank), who gave the coiqide 
f/rdec by beheading the victim witli one swinging 
blow from a long sword. Ja]iaiie,se geutlenieii 
were trained to regard the hara-kiri as an honour- 
able expiation of mime or blotting out of disgiace. 
■See articles by an eye-witness in Conihill (1869). 

llilrillg, ClEORCf ’WlLHELJi Heixiuc'h, better 
known under the name of Wruii.iLi) Alexis, a 
German novelist, was born at Breslau, 2.Sd June 
1797. He at first studieil law at Berlin and 
Breslau, but abandoned this pursuit for a litcinry 
career. His first sncces.s as a writer w as the histui i- 
cal romance WuUadnwr (1S23-24), pnhlished as a 
work hy Sir 'Walter Scott, a fiand that funnd Ijelief 
and led to the hook heiug translated into.seieral 
languages ( into English, very freely, hy Be ( jiiincey , 
1824). This was followed hy Die iieaehtclca (1825) 
and Behluss Avalot (1827). Hiiiing’.s sub.seguent 
historical romances, the clever character-drawing, 
historical verisimilitude, and vigorous de.scription of 
which entitle them to a high rank, are Cabanih (6 
vols. 1832), Roland von Berlin (3 vols. 1840), Bcr 
falsrhc Wohhunur (3 vols. 1842), Bans Jurgen 
and Hans Juehcin (2 vols. 1846), Dcr Wurwolf{3 
vols. 1848), Rlh/ic ist die entc BUrgerjyJlieht (3 \-ols. 
1834), Iscgrimni (3 vols. 1854), and Dorofhc (3 
vols. 1836). Besides these, he wrote hooks of 
travel, sketches, dramas, and other w’orks. His 
Ucsainniclte Wrrkc were puhlislied at Berlin in 
20 vols. in 1874, the histoncal romances as Vafer- 
limdischc Rumanc in 8 voB. in 1884. He died IGtli 
Deceinher 1871. 

Hariiigton. See HAitiiixtiTox. 

Hai’h’i. Anu Muhamiied al Kasim ibn Ali, 
Runiained Al-Hariri (‘tlie Silk-merchant’), an 
Arabic writer, was horn at Basra, on the ’Tigris, in 
446 A. H. (10.34 A.u.), spent his life in .study ami 
devotion to literary work, imd died at Basra ahimt 
1121. He wrote vahnihle works on Arabic gram- 
mar, os Mollitd cl Irah, a work on syntax, and 
Diirrat el-Ghawivits, on common faults in emreut 
language. But the mo.st famous of his writings, 
indeed one of tlie most famous compositions of all 
times and countries, is his Makamat (Literary 
flathering.s), Tliis is a collection of rhymed tales, 
the central character in which is a certain Aim Seht 
from Seruj, a witty, clever, amiable rogue, well 
read in sacred and ]iu)fane lore, hut cunning ami 
nnscrupnlons, who turn.s up under all ijossihle dis- 
guises and in all po-.silile places. The brilliancy of 
imagination and wit displayed in these adventures, 
their .striking clianges, and diainatie situations, 
liave hardly ever huen cipialled ; hut more wonder- 
ful .still is tlie poet's pow cr of l.anguage. The whole 
force of tlie proverbial fullness of e.xpression, spirit, 
elegance, and grandeur of the Arabic idiom has 
been brought to hear on the subject. Indeed, as 
far a.s language is concerned, tlie Makamut is looked 
upon ill the East as the highest source of authority 
next to the Koran. The hook has been translated, 
either entirely or partially, into nearly every 
Eastern and European tongue, and has been the 
prototype of innnmerahle imitations, the most suc- 
cessfui being one in Hebrew-, Maehheroth Ithiel, hy 
'y'ehiulah hen Shelomoh al-Kliaiizi. The best 
edition of the Makanmt is that by Hih'e.stre de Sacy, 
which appeared in Paris, 1822 (re-edited 1847-53). 
Of translations, the palm i,5 due to Riickert, who 
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ha-r completely ie|)ioihu‘ed the epiiit anti form of 
the work in liL Vri'ifcdid/iiiiijcii ties Ahn Scid roii 
/i'cfur/, liiht piiblisheil in lS2(i. Englihli transhitioir, 
(jiartial) have been made by Preston (1S50) and by 
(-'henery ( 18(17 ). 

Iljiri-Biul, or IIioki-Rud, a river of Asia, -wliicli 
rises in the Ilindu Knsli abmit ISO miles \V. from 
Kabul, pm.sue.s a western course tlnongh Afghani- 
stan for nearly 250 miles ; tlien, bending suddenly 
to the northward, it forms the boundai'y between 
I’ersia and Tirrkc.stan, and, after a further course of 
about 250 miles, loses itself in several arms in the 
Tekke Turkoman oasis. 

IlarivailSil, a Sanskrit epos, wliith professes 
t() be part of the ‘MahhlrhArata, but may be more 
properly classed with the Punrnas {(pv.). 

llarlaiuon', Aluxf.s, a lluhsian ai’thst, born at 
Harrrtolf'in 18-14, .studied at Ht Petersburg -koademy 
of Pine Ai'ts, gained ser’ernl medrrls, became a 
member of the Aeailetrry iir 18(11), and soon aftei-- 
wanl,s settled in Paris. A regular conlribntor to 
tire Saloir, his portraits and ])i('tnresof eliildi-en and 
young girl.s, exeerrted rvitlr feuliirg anil painstaking 
care, Irave I'cndei’cil liim famous. ,Sec 11. "Walker’K 
article iit t/ooi/ (KwyA ( IH.SO). 

Ilavlaw', 18 miles NW. of .Vbeideeit, the site of 
a battle fnnglit on 2-ltli .Itrly 1411, between the 
Htghlaitdcrs led bv IJorrald, Lord of the Isles, attij 
tlio Lowhiniiors of Mar, (iariocli, liuelian, Airgns, 
and Jfoai'ns, rinder Alexander Stewirrt, Earl of Mar. 
The battle was imtg and bloody, but the Iligli- 
landers wuio at last driven birck, leaving more than 
900 dead upon tire iiehl. For long after ‘ the rod 
Ilarlaw ’ was a far’oui'ite tlrenre of legoird aird nong. 

llai'lccll, )>■“ trireient towrr of Morioirethsliiro, 
North Wales, stands on (die coast, 10 nriles N. of 
Barirroutb. (bi a .steep bill oveidookiitg tiro sea is 
its massive c.a.stle, wliiclr Iteld out for (be Laneas- 
ti'ians in tire Wavs of the IloseH, aitil later for 
('bavk'HT. The ‘ March of the Meit orilaileeh’ 
coniirrutrroi ates its capture liy the Yorkists iit 1468. 
For the Ilarlech series, sec CAiutiiii.tN Kvsthm. 

llarlctliiiu. Bee P.vmtojiinh. The etymology 
of the word is curious. The I'T. is otVw/h/)/, from 
wliicb appirrerrtly is derived tire Ital. itrlrcA'IiiiKi. 
The Old Pr. phrase. was H maimic hieilr/.iii (JjOw 
L at. hwIcnHud fumilidu), ‘a troop of dentort.s that 
Uaurrtud lotrely places.’ This Bkoat derives from 
Old Pries, hrllc I'jfii, feel. hc/Jitr 7,-i/ii — i.e. the 
kiutlrod of bell, bo.st of hell, troop of domorts. Tlic 
ebatrgo froitr hdliyjiiin to luiHcquiu was due to a 
mistakoir irnalogy with Charku Quint. ,Seo Mux 
Mirllor's Lfftiii'cii, ii. p. 581. 

lliU'lctluill Duck {Anas [or UUmi/tdci] his- 
triuiiU'u), a species of Oarrot wbiclr receives its 
nairro from its variegated marlving'.s, white, gray, 
Irltick, arrd brown. It inhabits tire .seashore ai'nl 
its iirlets arrd river rrroutlrs, being Hcldoirt seen 
inland. It is fotrird iir Kanrobatka arrd (Ircett- 
land, on the shores of tire Caspian Sea, Sea of 
Artil, and bake Baikal. In America it is found in 
Labrador, Iliulsort IJay, Nowfoutidlaird, aird Bay 
of Prmdy, and advairces iir winter southwards to 
the United States. Its whole length is about 17 
iiiohos. Sec Wiur-DltCK. 

Ilarle.SH, OoTTum Aiuilf von, a 

Oermaii Lutheran theologian, was horn at Nurem- 
berg in 1806, and was ])rofcssor of Theology at 
Erlangen Xroni 1836, and at Leipzig from -1845.' In 
1860 ho became chief cimi’t ])ieaeliei- at Drasden, 
and exercised great inllnence on eccle.siaHtical allair, s 
in Saxony. In 1852 he was appointed president 
of the Protestant consistory at Muirich, and sue- 
ceeded in iiiaking the Lutlieraii Cluirch in Bavaria 
strongly orthodox. Ho died 5Lli .Septemjrev 1879. 
His most important works were his Thcologische 


lincyldopudic und Mcthudokn/ic (1837) and I)k 
chi-M/k/ie Ethik (1842; Eng! trails. 1868), His 
autohionrapliy appeared as Enichslucko aid dcili 
Lcbcii fines Suddcutsclien Thcologcn (1873-75), 
Harley, liotiiiiiT, Eaul of Uxronij ’ and 
Mohtimeii, the son of Sir Edward Harley, an active 
partisan of the Parliament during tlio civil wai.s 
was horn in London, 5th Ducemhor 1661. The 
politics of the family were Whig, and as such 
Ilohort Harley entered parliament for the Cornish 
hoioiigli of Ti-egony, But fit tire end of Itis fust 
parliament he was elected for New Karlnor, and 
this constituency ire continned to lepresoiit until 
1711. He .soon iicfjuii ed a gieat reputation for his 
knowledge of itailiamentary law anil iiractice, and 
in the irarliamciit which met under the ohieftain- 
.sliij) of llochoster and (Todolphin, in Fehiiinry 1701, 
ho was elected speaker’. This post he retained 
until 1705, though in A])ril 1704 he hecanie also 
Secietarv of State, lint .shortly fiftor this time 
Harley began to inihioncc the ijueen’s iiiiiid against 
the jiartv of hlarlhorongh and (loilolpliin ; for, 
apii.arently from motives of jiersoniil amhition, ire 
now began to intrigue witli and for the Tories, and 
ho fomirl a most nsefiil ally in iris cousin, Ahi"ail 
Plill (Mi’,s Miisham). (lodolphin failed not” to 
detect what wa.s going forward, and in Pehniaiy 
1708 the conviction of Harley’s secretary for trea- 
sonable covrcsiiondence with France caused his 
master to resign olllce, Thu discarded minister 
then Hot to wor):, aided by his cousin, to miderinine 
Lho ])owi'r of the Whigs, and in Augiist 1710 
(ioiloliiliin was iliHinisHed, Harley huing appointed 
(.’lianculUn of the Exclroipu'r and marie head of the 
goveimnent. In 171! occurred an event ■which 
raiscil Harley to tiro acme of poi>nlarity. A Frencli 
])riest and siiy, 'who assumerl the, title of Marquis 
do (luisearil, Itcing lirought before the council on 
the 8th of March on the charge of tieasonahle eor- 
resiiouiloiicc w'itli Franco, sudilenly stabbed Harley 
in the hieast with a penknife. His life was said 
to have been iii danger, hut he recovered, and was 
created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, made a 
knight of the (iavtei, and in hlay luipointed Lord 
High Treasurer of (ticat lliitain. ' IIij wim tire last 
to hoar tills title ; henceforth tho chief adviser of 
the sovereign was known as the. Jiist minister to 
the erown, or tiro prime-minister. Tho principal 
act of Harley’s admini.stration was the treaty of 
Htrecht, the opim.sitiim of the Whig majority in 
the Uppfor Hon.Me being overcome by tho creation 
of twelve new ])uurs. But Oxford’s popularity was 
ah’eady on the -wane ; the frienrt.sliip between 
him and liolinghroko liad degenerated into liitler 
joalonHy, and was fast tni’iiing to hatred, and Mrs 
MiiHliam sided with Bolinghroke. Moreover, 0.x- 
ford e.stranged the .lacohitus liy iris irre.solutioii and 
want of a decidcil iiolic.y. On 27th July 1714 he 
wasilisndHseil from otlico. Iris siiccos.soi' being Boling- 
hridce. Five days later, liower’ei', tire queen died, 
and (Jeorgu 1. was proclaimed king. In July of the 
fidlowing year Oxlord was impeached and sent to 
the Tnrver, hut after t'wo yuars’ imni'isimmeut ivas 
ficquitted by the Peers, anil roloasetT. He spent tho 
I’omaiuder of his life in retiremonlj, tiro friend of 
.scliolar.s and men of letters, especially of Srvift, and 
tho foiuider of the llarleian collection of hooks and 
MSS. ill the Britibli Mn.scum (q.v.). Tho llarleian 
Society, named from liini, was foiiuiled in 1869 for 
tire ])nii!icaLion of liorahlic visitations, &c. He died 
May 21, 1724. Harley was not a great statesnian; 
the fault that mai’ieii his cai’eei' w'lis indecisioii of 
imrpnse, a desire to stand ■well Avith ail parties, 
lie followed no decided policy, hut inti'igued all 
round, not only Avitli Wings and witli Tories, hut 
also w'itli the oneinies of iris country. Uonse- 
quently he was distrusted by all pavtie.s and loved 
by none. 
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Harlingen (Fi'i&ian Harus), a ■^eapnrt of the 
Netheilands, in the province of Friesland, on the 
Znitler Zee, 14 miles W. hy S. from Leeuwarden. 
It has a good harbour (1S7 j), protected fi-om the 
sea liy dykes. The manufacture of linen sacks and 
machines and shipbuilding are the chief indus- 
tries. Butter and cattle are exported to England. 
Pop. 10,274. 

Ilaruinlin is a vegetable base, and Harmin 
another’, both of 'which occur in the husk of the 
seed.s of Fegrinum harmcila, or Syrian rue, a zygo- 
phyllaeeous, shrubbj' plant that grows abundantly 
in the steppes of southern Russia. The seeds have 
been u.sed in dyeing silk, to which they impart 
vai’iou.s .shades of I'ed. 

Harniattail, a hot desiccating wind, prevalent 
on the Guinea coast during Decenrber, January, 
and February, which blows fiorrr the interior to the 
Atlantic Ocearr. It is generally preceded by clorrds 
of extrerrrelj' line sand, called 'srrroke.s’ or ‘fog,’ 
rvhich perretrates everywhere and cover’s ever’y- 
thiug. It has a hurtfrrl effect on vegetation, artd 
on the huruatr body, drying up the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth, arrd even camsing the skin to peel oft’. 
The negroes pr’oteet themselves again.st it by 
rubbin" the body with fat or grease. It has, how- 
ever, the good effect rrf checking epidemics, and 
curing dysentery, fevers, and eutaneons diseases. 
The harmattan i.s sinrilar to the Sirocco (q.v.) of 
Italy. 

Hsivmo(Uii.s and Aristogciton, two Athe- 
niarrs strongly attached to each other, who in 514 
B.c. murder o'!! Ilipparohrrs, tire younger hrotlrer 
of the ‘ tyrant ’ Hrppias, partly on account of art 
insult offered hy hint to the sister of Harmodius, 
and partl.v with a view to the overthrow of the 
PisistratidiB. Tliey rneairt to kill Hrppias also, 
hut Harmodius was out down hy the bodyguard of 
Hipparchus, whilst Aristogeiton fled, hut was 
afterwards taken artd e.xecuted. Subsequently 
they came to he regarded as patriotic martyrs, arul 
leceived divine honours from tire Athenians, and 
had statues raised to their rrrenrory. A beautiful 
dr’iirktng-sorig by Callistiatus celebrates their 
deed. 

IlarillOUica, a ruuaio.il irrstvumerrt, invented 
in 1760 by Berrjarrrirt Franklirr, tire sounds of which 
’were produced fr’orn hell-shaped glasses, placed on 
a framework that revolved on its cotrtre, while the 
rirrrs were tnuclred by tire moistened finger. An 
irrstrurnent of the kifrd was traed at Nuremberg in 
the 17th century. In 1746 tire great composer 
Gluck, and in 1750 an Irrsltruan named Puokeridge, 
played in London air.-, orr aio’w of glasses, tuned by 
putting ■water intir eaolr. When Franklin finished 
his invention, in wltich the pitch was regulated by 
the size of the glasses alone, Ire foritrd an excellent 
performer in Miss Mariatrne Davies, to whom Ire 
made a present of Iris havirronica, and who during 
1762-73 performed on it with gr'eat effect in London, 
Paris, Vienna, MUan, Naples, &c. This fascinating 
instrument found marry admirers, but none of therrr 
ever succeeded in improving it. The pr’odrrction of 
the sound by the points of the finger’s caused such 
an effect on tire nerves of the perfrtritrer ns in some 
inst.ances to induce fainting fits. All attempts to 
make tire harrnorrica easier for amateurs tlirougU 
means of keys ended in failure, since no substance 
was fourrd to act as a suhstitute for tire human 
finger. The harmonica gave rise to a host of similar 
instruments hy Chladui, Knufmanrr, and other’s, 
which were not par’ticularly successfnl. Other 
instruments of no merit or importance took the 
same or a similar name, but had not the most 
remote resemblance to tire original — e.g. steel pegs 
or strings being substituted for tire glasses (see 
H.VEMONICON ). The original Irar’nronica, for ivhich 
244 


Mozart arrd Beethoven composed, was the instru- 
ment popularly known as musical-glasses. .See 
Pohl, Znr Geschkhte dey Glasharmaniczi (186'2). 

Uai'lUOllica, Chemical. This ternr is applied 
to tire rttrrsical note 'wliich is evolved ’wlren a long 
dr’j' tribe, open at both ends, is held over a jet of 
burning hyib’ogen. A rapid current is prodrreed 
throrrgh the tube, wlrrcb occasions a flickering, and 
is attended by a series of snrall explosions, that 
succeed each other so rapidly and at such regular 
intei’vals as to give rise to a musical note, whose 
pitch and quality vary with the length, tlricknes--, 
and diameter of the tube. See Fl.ame. 

HarmOIliC Enpiie, an invention of Edison's, 
in which the energy of .an electric cunerit t.s 
used, hy means of two small electromagnets, to 
keep rrp the vibrations of a large and heavily 
■weighted tuning-fork. The arms of the tunirrg-fork 
are connected with two pistons whrclr work a 
miniatrrre prrrtrp, and this rrray eontpress ait, wltrelt, 
in its trrrn, can drire sewing-machines or do otlrer 
light work. 

Harinomcoil, a mnsical irrstrnrrrent cnrrsrst- 
ing of gla.ss or metal plates .srrpported on strings at 
points about one-forrrth of the length from the free 
end.s. The plates are sti’uck hy soft Itattrrtret.s and 
enter into transver.sal vibrations, the frequency of 
which varies directly as the thickness, inversely 
as the square of the length, directly as the square 
root of the elasticity of the vibrating material, and 
irivcr’.sely as tire square root of its density. The 
points of .supiiort heeorrre nodal poiirts. 

Hai'inoiiic Proportion. Thr ee numbers are 
said to be in Irairrronrc proirortion when the first is 
to the third as the difierence between the Jiist 
and second is to the difference between the second 
and third; other rrise, harmonic proportion is that 
which subsists betweeu the reciprocals of num- 
ber’s which are iir arithnretreal pr'oportion. Thus, 
3, 5, 7, st'C. , being in arithmetical proportion, i, I, i, 
&c. , are in Irnr’rrronrc proportion. In geometry, aline 
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AB is .said to he harmonically divided when two 
points are taken, one in tire line and the otlrer 
in the line produced, as C and D, such that 
AC : CB : ! AD : DB. "When tire line is thus 
divided, AD, CD, and BD are in hannonic pro- 
portion. A harmonic progression is a series of 
numbers in Irarnrorric proprrrtioti, as the series 
formed by the recipr’ocals of riutrrhers fornring an 
arithmetical series. 

Havinoilics. Every musical sound, although 
to the untrained ear it appears to he single, will, on 
close observation, be perceived to consist of a prin- 
cipal or fundamental tone accompanied hy higher 
tones or Irar'nronics which blend and generally har- 
monise with it. The existence of such harmonics 
(or partial tone.s) may ho perceived on loudly 
sounditrg a lo’rr' note on a prnrruforte with the loud 
pedal held down : aa the sound dies away the 
Itarmonics become nrore and more pronrinerrtly 
audible, especially wlren they are singly listened 
for one after the other ; and the ttroro tinkling the 
quality of tone of the instrrrnrent lire more readily 
Htey are heard. In fact, in a tinkling pianoforte 
tlrey are at all times louder lltan the fundamental 
tone, though they are masked hy it, as all high tones 
appear to the ear to he masked hy lo’wer tones ; 
and the tinkling quality is due to their presence. 
The peculiar recogrii.sahle clraiacter of all sounds — 
different voices, pianoforte, organ, violin, &c. — is 
due to the presence of liarrrronios, each with its 
own intensity; and by soundurg along with a 
simple fundamental sound a tr umber of hai’moiric 
tone.s, each ’with varying degrees of loudness, an 
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endless naiigo of (iiiality may be conferred upon 
the fiindameutal tone. 

Fov demonstration of liai monies in sounds of all 
kinds a series of re.sonatoi.s is neeessaiy. When a 
tuning-fork is vibrated near a hollow vessel of 
suitable capacity (say a lamp-chimnej’' sunk in 
water to an adju.sted depth), the air rvithin the 
hollow vessel vibrates in unison with the fork and 
emits a loud sound ; similarly, when the capacity 
of such a resonator corresponds to the pitch of a 
harinnnic tone piesent in a given sound, the re.son- 
ator soiniils out that harmonic. By a series of 
such observations all the harmonics can thus he 
■scvomlly recogui.sed. The jihysieal basis of har- 
monic tones is the fact that no vibration of an 
elastic body is ever accomplished without a more or 
less well-marked division of the vibrating body 
into seginonts which vibrate independently and 
sinmltaueously. To realise this, take a long string 
stretched between two points ; sot it in vibration 
by moans of a violin-bow ; the cord will appear to 


vibrate as a whole. Now, by means of the finger- 
nail or of a stretched thread lightly pressed upon it 
at the exact mid-point, ‘ stop ’ the mid-poini and 
again bow ; the .string will appear to vibrate' in 
two independent halves or loop.s, with a node or 
point of re.st between them ; the vibrations will he 
twice as frequent as at first, and the sound inn- 
duceil will he the octave of that originally hemil 
Again, .stop a point one-tliiid of tire length froii'i 
either end and again set in vibration ; two nodeB 
and three loops will ha formed ; the vihiatioiis will 
he three time.s as frequent, and the sound will he 
the twelfth above the original fundamental. In 
the same way, any point cutting off one aliquot 
part of the string may he stopped ; the string will 
spontaneously form the corresponding iiritriber of 
nodes and loops when set, in any fashion, into 
vibration. If wo suppose the original sound to have 
been C, on the .second ledger line below the Imss 
stair, the various .sounds produced by trealiui' the 
string in this way will resireclively he : “ 
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Tlie mmiiU'd ear can rll'iUiiguisli liiifiuoiilcB up lu No. D. 


The notes marked witli asterisks are not notes of 
the natural scale ; 7 and 14 are a Hat Bb often to he 
heard in the sourrd of ohiute-balls ; 11 is nearer Fft 
than TI;] j 13 is nearer to A than it is to G|f. Now, 
in a vibrating string all these vilrrations co-exist ; 
to what degree arty one shall lie present depends on 
tire way in which, or the poirrt at wlrioh, the .string 


is bowed or struck or plucked ) and the quality of 
the resultant note varies acpordingly. From the 
harmonics the true ratios of the memheis of tlie 
diatonic scale may he found — e.g. h' has a fie- 
qnency of vihiatioii 16 times a.s gieat as that of 
C,', whence B, has a frequency limes as great) 
and so for the lost, as follows ; 


Notes of the scale of C 

Notes of any diatonic scale iii general... 
Batios 

For the mollification in thoso ratios introduced by 
tlie system of temperament, see 'Tempeiiament. 
The standard work on Harmonics is Helmholtz’s 
Sensations of Tone (trails, by htvl511is j 2d cd. 1886). 

llsirinoiii.sts. See Hai’p. 

Ilai'UlOuiuill, a musical inslrumeiit, for tlie in- 
vention of which many claims have been advanced. 
'The arrangenieiit by which the sounds of the 
harmonium are produced is called the froe vibrating 
reed, .supposed to have been a modern discovery, 
hut now ascertained to have hcoti known in China 
long before it was ever heard of in Europe. Its 
coiiatruction is as follows : A narrow' rectangular 
slit being made in a piece of brass-plate of a quarter 
of an inch in fcliicknoas, a thin elastic spring of the 
same metal, and of nearly the exact hroadth of the 
slit, is fixed at one end by two siiiall rivets to the 
surface of the plate, close to one end of the slit, 
and is BO a<l justed tliat it fills the area of the slit, 
and, when pressed into it at the free end, can 
pass inwards without touching tlie end or the sides 
of the slit, and when left to itself it can return 
hack to its position of oovonng the slit. The 
spring at the free end is permanently bent a very 
little outwards. When a ciiiTont of air is lorceci 
through the slit, the spring is put into vibration, 
and produces a continuous mu.sioai sound, acute or 
grave, _ according to the rapidity or slowness of the 
vibrations. This kind of reed is termed * free,' in 
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coiitradiBtiiiction to the reed of the organ-pipe, tlie 
Biiring or tongue of which entirely covers an oblong 
slit, in the side of a brass tube closed at one end, 
and vibrates against the cheeks or outside of the 
slit, instead of within it. 

After many attempts, in various couiitiies, to 
construct a keyed instrument of really a useful 
kind ivith the free reed, Dehain of Paris pio- 
dnoed his invention (1840) of the hannoniiiiii, 
which became more or less the model of all the 
others that have followed. The harmonium 
occupies comparatively little sjiace, being only 
about 3 feet 3 inches high and 4 feet broad, the 
depth being according to the numher of the stops, 
usually from 20 to 23 iiiohos. Tt has a compass 
of five octaves of keys from 0 to C, the key-hoaid 
being placed on the to]i, iiiimediatoly heloiv the 
lid. Under the key-hoard i.s the belhnvs-hoard, in 
which are valves for each key ; while above the 
valves are the dill'ereiit rows of reeds. The sizes 
of the reeds di fi'ur, according to pitch, from about 
3i inclie.s long to -i iiicli ; and the quality of sonncl 
is afleolod ami luodiflod by the breadth of the 
vibrating part of the reed, and the shape of tlve 
ajicrture in tlie hellows-hoard covered by the valve. 
Tlie pressure of winil is from a bellows witli two 
feeders, which tlie player moves alternately with 
his feet, filling a re.sei'voir, similar to the hellows of 
a small organ. When a key is pressed dowm, tlie 
valve opens, and the wind, which has acoe,ss from 
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the bellowh to the wiiicl-che-st, ru-hes tliviragh the 
Jit of the reed, and piodueea a sound hich con- 
tinues as long as the valve is kept open. It is a 
necnliaiityof tlie free reed tliat an ineiea.sc or a 
diniinution of the pre— .me of wind does not alter 
tlie pitch of the sound, but nieiely increases or 
dimini.shes its volume. Advantage may he taken 
of this peculiarity by the h.annoninm-plavcr to 
eireet a cnstcndo or diminuendo by gradually aug- 
menting nr decreasing the pressure of the wind. 
Tlie vibrations of the .spring being like those of a 
jiendulum, isochronous, remain li.xed in vapidity or 
.slowness, according to the length and elasticity of ' 
the vibrating .slip of metal, and thus regulate the 
pitch of the sound without refeience to the piessiire 
of wind. For the deep bass-notes the springs are 
heavily loaded at the loo.se end, to make them 
vibrate .slowly ; while in the higher notes they are 
made thinner at that end. 

Harmoniiiina aie made of wavious sizes, and 
from one row of reeds (or vibiatom, as they 
,are now called) to four or nioie row.--. Each 
row is divided near the middle, between an E 
and F ; and each half has its sep.aiate diaw- 
stop. Knee-pedals aio sometinie.s added for ]iro- 
duoing the same modifications of tone ns the swell 
on the organ. iSoina harmoniums are made with 
two rows of keys, thus atfording a greater variety 
in playin" .solo with an accomimuiinent ; and for 
moio skilful performer--, pedals for the feet, similar 
to orgnn-pedals, are attached. The manufacture 
of the harmonium in Paris has, of lute .yeans, 
increa,sed almost incredibly. The various pails of 
the hainionium can he obtained there ready-made, 
from a single reed to a oom)ileto set. Tlie best- 
known maker.s are the Alexandies and Mustel in 
France, and Hauer in England. Tlie Seraphiiic 
was a similar but luuoh interior instiumeiit. The 
Amci'kan Organ, introduced in 1861 by Messi.s 
Mason & Hamlin, is a kind of harmonium which 
acts by wind exhaustion or suction, and instead 
of force bellows, works by exhaustion bellows. Its 
tone is softer, and its timbre less reedy; it Is also 
easier to play. But the true harmonium is capable 
of liigher treatment. The pcrcimion atiion for the 
liavmouiwm is due to a small hammer like that of 
a piaiiofoile, which strikes a blow on the vibrator 
the moment the key is pre.-.sed down, and .sets it 
instantly into vibiation, thus assisting the action 
of the wind. The cepression stop — .an invention of 
the Alexandres, father and son — is used .almost 
continuously by the he.st players on the instruiiieiit, 
hut is very ditiionlt to manage. By the action of 
this stop, the air-reservoir is out off, and the 
pressure becomes entirely dependent on the 
management of the bellows. The latest invention 
of imjjoitance is the melody -attachment of Dawes 
— the date of the patent was 1864 — which gives pre- 
dominance to any special note or notes in the upper 
part of the harnrony, by a contrivance which shuts 
off all notes except the highest, in certain registers 
of a comhiiiatioii. Harmoniums may now be had 
of various sizes and qualities, at price.s from f 5 to 
i:]20. Valuable for aecnmiianying psalmody, they 
ftuitaidy take the place of organs in temporary 
places of public woi-ship, or among the less mnilent 
class of congregations ; hut of late years the French 
school of players, headed by M. Lemniens, have 
treated the harinoniuin with success as a hviljiaiit 
solo instrument. For doine.stic use, liannoniuma 
are not likely to supei-sede the pianoforte; but 
possessing the important advantage of not going 
out of tune through humidity of atmosphere, they 
will he found available in climates where pianos 
cannot properly be kept. 

llarinony, paradoxical as it may seem to the 
lay mind, is the science of discord. It treats of the 
law.s which control the relationship of one chord or 


.set of choids to otlieis, and ivliicli decide the 
relation to the fnudainental concord of the dissonant 
elements in a discoid. 

Concords . — A olioid or comhin.ation of seveial 
tones in any scale or key may he a coneoid or 
a discoid. The one concord in a key consists of 
the tonic or keynote and the notes which are 
lespeetively a major third and a fifth above the 
keynote i 


Key G. Key F. Key G. 
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* and + .are respectively the first and second ‘iii- 
ver-ions’ of the chord. These three are the 
note.s which nature gives us ns producing a per- 
fect ‘•oiiiid ill comhiiiatioii (see H.rulioxics) ; they 
■are theiefoie called ‘ consonance--,’ and any foicigii 
element is a ‘dissonance.’ This ‘common dim d’ 
or ‘ tri.ad ’ makes a starting-point and a point 
of finality from which the h.annonies pioceeil, 
loiiiid which they rally from time to time, and 
into which fin.ally they resolve themselves. It 
is with few exceptions the first and invariably the 
last clioid in any composition. One dissonance 
•suftices to cliange^ a concoul to a discord, which 
can he effected by adding to the notes of this 
coniiiioii choul, or liy changing their relationship 
to each other, litc. ; 'and the fundamental law of 
liaimony is that discoid as an inconipktc idea must 
give place to concord before tlie ear can be satislied. 
This )iroce.ss is called ‘resolving ’ the discord. Thus 
concords stand film like the .stiaight lines qv out- 
standing features in a landscape; while diseoids 
supply tlie curved lines of heaiity, the^ effects of 
pempective, and the variety which gives interest to 
the picture. 

Discords , — The seventh harmonic of nature which 
is a minor seveiith distant from the root— i.e. one 
semitone less than the seventh consecutive note in 
an ascending major scale— produce.s a discord which, 
with its complementary or fidfUing concord, is the 
foundation of all haniiony. This discord Is called 
the Dooujjakt Suvesth (its sign is Y,.), and its 
‘ resolution ’ is the triad of the key to which it 
belongs — i.e. the ehoul of the tonic (I.). 
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A is an example of ‘ close,’ B of ‘ open ’ or ‘ ex- 
tended ' harmony. Because tlie discord on G seems 
thus to demand' tlie nliord of C as its resolution, 
the note G (or similarly the fifth degree in any 
.scale) is called the dominant (V.) or tliat key, 
and the chords and discords hirilt on it constitute 
the dominant harmonies. Position B is the most 
s,atisfactoiy to the ear, because of tlie effect of 
finality induced by the resolution to the first 
pasition of the triad ; and the two chords together 
lorui the cfojiiiiinjif or authentic cadence — the most 
important of those terminal phrases which serve iu 
music much the .s.ame end as commas, semicolons, 
and periods in compohition. ‘ God save the Queen ’ 
offers examples of two other important cadences, 
showing at the same time how these mark the com- 
pletion of more or less final musical periods. 







Tlio (ii's), perind is closed at A bj' a ‘half’ ov 
‘imperfect’ cadence — i.e. the order V. — I. is re- 
r'eised ; tlio second at B by a ‘ false ’ nr * decei)tive ’ 
cadence — i.e. tlic doniinant chord, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the tonic, ‘ deceives ’ the ear hj' proceed- 
ing to another chord ; the third period is hiongliL 
to a cloao by the authentic cadence at (J. 

The dominant chord can also hear the more 
elaborate dissonances of the ninth, eleventh, and 
tliii'toentli, as well as the seventh. 

Key P. GoiniO(I’.s Fawtt. 

I I I I 


Boot 0 (V.) Root F (I.) 

It is impoHsihla hero to enter into the varieties of 
diacoul — 'suspensions,’ ‘double-root chords,’ &c., 
into the analogous discords which may he built 
on the tonic ns a grouiul-uote, or the chords he- 
longing to the minor scale. ,SuiIice it to say the 
elfoots which can he evolved from the almo.st 
innumerahlo inversions and involutions of single 
chords and conihinations of chords are subject to 
natural laws as stringent as those governing the 
growtli of llowors and trees, and the possibilities of 
variety in this unity are as inlinito. 

Moatilation.—dm branch of the subject can 

Avthciit/c. 
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baldly he loft without mention — i.e. mochilution oi 
change from one key (or ‘ mode’) to another. Our 
modern .scales have had the relation of their 
intervals so modilied (see Temperament) as to he 
aiiproxiniately alike. By the addition of a sintrle 
sharp or flat any melody can proceed from the kev 
of C to G (with F|), F (with Bb), or A minor 
(with G|). These— the dominant, siihdominant 
(next below the dominant), and the minor of 
the sixth degree — are the keis of they?p.sf relation, 
as out of tlie seven notes whieli constitute each 
scale six are picsent in the scale of (J, thus provid- 
ing as it were six nioio oi less convenient bridges 
by which to pass from one key to the other, 'fiie 
conventionality of these modulations makes them 
inadequate to convey the more passionate colouring 
of model'll music, and more striking clmng'e.s to 
romoier keys are necessary. A favourite device 
with modern conipoHors is to take advantage of the 
‘ temiicrod ’ .system, and by using one note in two 
signilicntions (c.g. F x ICj) to secure means of start- 
ling and also of very tender ed’eols in modulation, 

Hintory. — The complete Greek scale as foiimi- 
lated by Pythagoras is represonted by thieo octaves 
of our scale of A minor, beginning at the A in the 
livst space of the bass elcf, and using no black 
notes. Varions sots of eight notes seleeted from this 
extensive scale were oallod after distiicts of Greece, 
and ill the 4th century St jVnilirose adopted four of 
these namo.s when ho laid the foundation of modem 
music in what are called the Gregorian Modes. 
T'hey vi'coived their name from I’opo Gregory, who 
ailded fonr others beginning on the ie.speotive 
(loininants, and called them jihifful, as distinct 
from the antlieniii' modes of HL 'Ambrose, The 
most important of those are 

PhujuL 

IIypodokian or fEoi.iAK. IIypoi.ydian or Ionian. 


Final. Doinhiaul. Pinal. Doiniminl. 

'I'ho Dorian and vEoliaii, and less frequently 
others oven more at variance with our conventional 
scale, are still in occasional ii.se ; and poeiiliarly 
plaintive oll'ccts can lie obtained from the alwoiice 
of the ‘ shaip seventh ’ to whieli our modem ears are 
HO aooustoined. 

In Counterpoint, the .science whieli iireccded 
harmony, attention was given altogether to the 
correct progression of the individual voices or parts, 
while the eomhiiiations made by the voices at any 
moment were regarded as merely aceideiital. Blit 
unconsciously the ear of musicians was being 
cultivated, and the richness of Falcstiina’s simpler 


IIypoi.ydian or Ionian. 

° -©■ ° 

Final. Domiiuint. Final. Dominant. 

writings nmsf havo shown the possibility of obtain- 
ing nii(lreanit-of ell'ects from chords as integral 
units in a march of harmonics, rather than 
accidental eoinliinations of indupendent melodies. 
One of the fundamental riilos of counterpoint lyas 
that a dissonance ninst either bo ' prepared ’—i.e. 
it must appear as a consonance in the pievious 
chord — or else it imist ho apjiroached veiy gradu- 
ally. 'This rule of tho old seiciK’o was disregarded 
hy'Montevcrde (160S), who used uiqiropared dis- 
cords, and thus at one blow the new feeling for 
chords was released from its bondage to oouuter- 
point. 
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The chords at * present the same discord — the 
eleventh ,and seventh on A, the dominant of D. 
The first is carefully prepared, and so has a smooth 
effect; the second is quite ‘free’ in its eirtry, airtl 
has a sudden atrd startling effect. 

Only one who rrnderstands cnrrnterpoint and 
hartrrorry can appreciate the frrll irrrportarrce of the 
new departure. It meant that discords were no 
longer ittere variation.s of concords, hut inrlividual 
creations with arr individual’s rights and drrties. 
The discord rrro.st easily used was the rlorrrinant 
seventh, tire iir.st discord produced hy rrnture’s 
harmonics ; and so the relation of dominant to 
tonic — the central idea of all harrrrony — developetl 
from art increasingly getteral tendency into a 
recognised rule. During the 17th ceirtury rrrany 
experirtrents were made Iry Monteverde'.s followers, 
until at the eitd of the century llartreatt's fantotts 
treatise called atterrtiorr to the fact that all chords 
are derived from sorrre note ■which is the generator 
or roirt, and tire reiatrnirsirips of tirese roots govern 
the ptogres.sions of the harmonies. Tireless known, 
but hardly le.ss important, researche.s of Tartini 
fornted a good srt]_iplentent to Rarrteau’s theory ; 
and the basis of screntilrc Irarnrony established by 
these two works has not beetr seriously distirr-be'd 
even by the thorough investigatirm and the astonish- 
ing discoveries of Holrrrholtz, whrt has extended 
the forrrrdatiorr and built a, complete super structure 
thereoir. In the rrreantime, while theorists fought 
each other with great fierceness just as their sue- 
ces.50ia do to-day, the science trrade extraordirrary 
rogress uniler such practical harmonists as Bach, 
_ lozart, and Beethoverr. Bach’s daritrg but tmerr- 
iirg feeliitg frrr harrrroiry, his grasp of the mysterie.s 
of choid-relationshiii, and his rrrroqualled skill in 
part-writing enabled him as early as the beginning 
•of last century to transforur an orditrnry pr-ogreesion 
■of sinrjrle chords into such a passage ns 



The accented dissirnarrces {*), so srrrnothly 
irrtrodrrced and yet so striking, are e.xtrerriely 
effective. Haydn’s work, and Mozart’s also, is 
consider ahljr softer; their irse of discord proved 
insufficient for the expression of the great passion 
which is the feature of Beethoven’s later work. The 
lorrranticisrrr of Sclrumann required still freer scope, 
and Wagner, who handles any number of parts as 
easily as did Bach himself, has enlarged the 
poBsilrilities of harttroiry so far that it is difBcult 
to conceive of any further advarree. Theoretical 
harmonists have followed fast in the train of tirese 
gTeat courposers, and, as system after system proveil 
iiradeqnate for the airalysrs of new harirronies or 
new uses of old Irartrronies, tire revered names of 
each generation have been pushed aside more or 
less contemptrrously hy succeeding schools. 

Among the irrest famous works on harmony are those 
by Earrreau, Logier, and Dr Day ; Kioliter’s text-book — 
long used at Leipzig Conservatorium — is a very good 
exartrple of last gerreration’s guide ; and it is England's 
proud boast to-day that tire atterrrpt to reconoile theory 
■with practice is rrrost srrooessful among her musicians. 
Sir George Maofarren’s Harmony is foutrded on Dr Day’s 
systerrr; Sir Frederick Ouseley’s is even more scieirtifio; 
and probably the irrost srroeessful, as well as certainly the 
most readable of all, is Sir Jolm Stainer’s Theory of Har- 
mony. Sir George jiaofarren’s six Lectures^ delivered at 


the Iloyal Irrstitrrtion, give an exhaustive aird popirlar 
account of the progress of harmony ; and more teclmieal 
readers will find rnrrch that is instructive in Dr Parry’s 
brilliant article hr Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

Harmowy of GoHpol.s. See Gnsi’EL.s. 

llarm.S, Claus, Oemtan divine (1778-1835), 
u hose ttreiriorial work, Has sind die 95 Theses uder 
HtrciUatzc Lathers (1817), in celelrratiorr of tire ter- 
centeirary of tire Reformation, prodrrceil a .sensation 
in (rernrany. 

Ilarnack, TheodOSIU.s, a Lntherarr theologian, 
was born at St Peter.sbrrrg in 1817, arrd studied at 
Dorjiat, where be was jrrofessnv of Theology from 
1S48 to 185.9, rrext till 1866 at Erlangen, and again 
at Dorjrat till Iris retirement in 1873. He dietl in 
1889. His principal work.s are bis Prcddische Theo- 
logic (3 voLs. 1877-82) and Katechetik mid Erlln- 
ruiig des hleiiien ICatcehisnius Luthers (2 vols. 1882 ). 
— Of bis sons, all of wlront have attained to .some 
distinction, the nro.st farrrnrrs is Adolu, who was 
borrr 7tlr blay 18,51 at Dorpat, where be studied fi om 
1869 to 1872. He was appointed privid-doccnt for 
clrufch liistor'y at Leipzig (1S7'1), extia-ordirrary 
professor there (1876), airtl ordinary professor stre- 
ce-ssively at Gie.sbeir (1879), Matbrirg (1886), and 
Berlin (‘l8S8). Hi.s chief writing.s are Znr Qiiellen- 
kritik dcr Gcschichfc des Onostizismus {Leii). 1873) ; 
Die Zeif des lejnatius and die ehrunolotjie dcr antioch- 
cnisehen Bischufe (Leip. 1878); Das Monchtum, 
.seine Idccdc lin'd Gcschichfc {2d ed. Giessen, 1882); 
Lchrbnch dcr Doijmcnycschichte (2 vols, Freiburg, 
1886 et seq.). In con junction with Von Gebliavdt 
and Zalin lie edited tire Pcitrnm cqmtolicorum 
opera (3 jrarts, Lein. 1876-78); and with Von Geli- 
liavdt alone tire TcHc und Uniersiichiinijcn ziir 
Geschiclitc der alichristlichcn irffernOo' (Leip. 1882 
ct scq.). He is also joint-editor of the Thcoloijische 
Litfcraturzcitunij Cbtahlished hy Sohhrer (1876). — 
Auotlier sou, Erich, has made a name hy his re- 
.searohes in physiological and pathological cliemiB- 
try, and fills a chair at Halle. A thiirl, John Axel, 
is the author of iniiiortant works on the differential 
and integral calonhis ; and yet another, Otto, of an 
interesting volume on Goethe. 

Haro, a town of Spain, 31 miles hy rail NW. 
of Logioilo, is prettily situated on the right hank 
of the Ebro. Good red vine is grown in the neigii- 
hourhood. Pop. 6300. 

Haro, The Cey of, an old form of appeal in 
Normandy and the Channel Islands, equivalent to 
a demand either for protection agaiii.st bodily harm 
or for as.sistnnce to arrest an adversary. The word 
was anciently understood to he an appeal to Rolf, 
Rollo, or Ron, the fii'^t Duke of Normandy ; a 
better derivation seems to he from the Old High 
German hera or Kara, ‘here,’ making liaro simply 
a cry for aid. 

HiU’oeris, the elder Horns, son of Sch, the 
Egyptian Haturn, and Nu, or Rhea. He was the 
hrotlier, and not the son, of 0.siils, from wlroiu he 
is to be distinguished ; and he was also lord of the 
South and Nubia, and pai-ticnlarly ruler over the 
heaven. He was identified -svitli the sun and 
Apollo, and represented as hawk-headed, wearing 
tire crown of the upper and lower world. See 
Hoklls, Osiei.s. 

Harold I., surnamed IIaeefoot, king of Eng- 
land, was the younger of Canute’s two .sons by his 
first wife, Alfgiva. On the death of Canute in 
1033, the witan bestowed upon Harold all the 
provinces north of the Thames ; while the posses- 
sion of AVessex in the south was given rrp to 
Canute’s second wife, Emma, for her son Hardi- 
canute. But in 1037 AVessex also submitted to 
Harold. Beyond a futile invasion of tire country 
by Alfred, son of Etlielred, and raiding incursions 
by the Welsh and Scots, Harold’s reign was 
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marked by no e\'onts of iinpoi taiioe. He died at 
Oxford in March KUO. 

Harold II., the liiHt of tlie native English 
kings, "svas the second son of Earl Godwin by Ids 
Danish wife Gytha, the sister of Earl Ulf, and wn-s 
born about 1022. At an early age he was made 
Earl of the East Angies, and lie shared Ida fatlierts 
outlawry in 1031, Ihiditm a refuge in Ireland. Next 
j'oar, together with his brother Lcofwin, ho crossed 
the Ohannel with nine .sldp.a, defeated the men of 
Sonier.set and Dei’on at Porlock, and ravaged the 
country, next joined lii.s father at Portland, and 
shared the triuninh of his return. Harold was at 
oiieo re, stored to Ids earldom, and next year ( 10.33) 
sneoeoded to his father’s earldom of tho 3Voat 
Saxons. liouceforward ho wa.s the right hand of 
King Edward, and still more after the deaths ol 
the old Earls Loofric and Siward, he directed the 
whole aliiurs of the kingdom, with an nnnsnal 
union of gentleness and rigour. Ilis brother 
Tostig snoceeded Siward as Earl of tho Nortli- 
nnihrians in 10.55, and two yeans later two other 
brothers wore rai.sed to oarldoins ; ( Jurth to that of 
the East Auglians, Leofwin to one formed out of 
Essex, Kent, and the other shires round about 
London. Meantime Harold drove hack tho Welsh 
marandens of King Grillith out of Herefordshire, 
and added that jiost of danger to his carklom. 
The death in 1057 of tho .-■Etheling Edward, tho 
■sou of Edmund Ironside, who had been brought 
hack from Hungary as heir to the throne, oiiciu'd 
n)i tho path for Harold's aiuhition, and from this 
time men's eyes rested on him as their future king. 
And nature had cfiuallcd foiiuno in her kiudne.ss, 
for his handsome and stalwart liguro ami his gentle 
and oonoiliatory tomiior were kingi.y qualities that 
sat well upon his .sagacity, his military skill, and 
his personal courage. Harold’s policy throughout 
was thoroughly English, contrary to tlic pre- 
doiuinant Prench inliuciioos that had governed 
tho early part of Edward’s reign. Ho was English 
in everything, even to his nroference for secular 
priests to monks. Ho made his pilgrimage to 
Home in 1058, and after his return completed his 
chnroh at Waltham, known later a.s IValtham 
Abhoy.^ In 10(13, provoked by tho fre.sh iiicurhioiis 
of Grillith, he imirehod against him, and by making 
his men put oil' their heavy armour and weapons, 
and adopt the Wolshmen's own tactic.s, ho was able 
to traverse tho whole country, and heat the enemy 
at B\'ory point, Grillith wa.s killed by his own 
people, whorotipon Harold gave the government to 
the (lead king’s brothers, Dleddyn and Ithiwallon, 
who swore oaths of fealty both to King Edward anil 
to hun.solf. 

It is inipoRsihlo to say exactly at what date 
occurred that famous visit of Harold to the court 
of Duke William in Normandy, of the results of 
which the Norman writers make ,so much, although 
witlnnany contradictions, while the English writers 
with the mo.sb marked and careful unanimity say 
nothing at all. It soems most likely that Harold 
did make some kind of oath to AVilliam, nio,st prob- 
ably under compulsion, when he had fallen into 
his hand.s after being .sliipwreoked on tho coast of 
Ponthicu, and imprisoned by its Count Guy. Mr 
Erooman thinks tho most probable date to be lOGL 
It is at least certain that Harold helped William in 
a war with the Bretons, and in the Bayeu.x tapestry 
wo see his stalwart form lifting uj) two Norman.s at 
once when they were in danger of being swejit away 
by the river Coesuon which divides Normandy from 
lirittany. The Norman writers make tlarold 
formally swear fealty to William, promising to 
many one of his daughters, and rve are told tlrat 
additional sanctity was given to this oath by its 
being made upon a chest full of the most sacred 
relics. 


In 10(!u tho Northumbrians rebelled agaiirst the 
rule of Tostig, and Harold found himself compelled 
between policy and a sen.se of jmstice to side with 
them, and to acquiesce in their choice of Moicar 
and the banishment of To.stig. At the hegimiino- 
of lOGG King Edward died, his last breath lieijuf to 
recommend that Harold should be chosen knirf 
Ho -was crowned on January 6, and at once set 
himself M’ith steadfast energy to consolidate hk 
kingdom. At York he won over the reluctant men 
of Northumbria, and he next married Eahlgvth 
Grillith’s widou’, in order to secure the alliance of 
her l)rother.s, IMorcar and Edwin. His short rei<m 
of forty wcolv-.s and one day was occupied with 
iiicea,saiit vigilance against 'the attacks of two 
formidahlo enenues at once. Duke Mhlliam lo.st 
no time in beginning his preparations for tlie in- 
vasion of England, and Tostig, after tiying the 
Normans and tho Beot.s, and lllibustering along tlie 
coasts on his own account, sneccedod m drawin" 
to his side the famous Harold Haydriula, kins ol 
Norway. In tho month of Septeniher the two 
reached the llninber, and Harold marclied to meet 
them, resting neither day nor night. The Icelandic 
historian .Snorio in hi.s dramatic narrative of tlie 
(ight tolls how Harold redo out accompanied with 
twenty of his luni.socaiis to have speech with Eaii 
Tostig and olh'r him neace, and when asked what 
amends King Harold should have for hi.s trouble in 
coming, replied, ‘ Seven feet of the ground of Eng- 
land, or more porchanco, seeing ho is taller than 
other men.’ At Stamford-hridge Harold overtook 
liis enemy, and after a bloody struggle won a 
complete victory (Seiiteiiiber 25, lUGlj), both 
Tostig and Havokl Ilardrada being among the 
slain. But four days later Duke William landeil 
at Eoveiisoy. Harold marched .southwards with 
tho utmost baste, brin)i‘ing with liim the men of 
Wcs.scx and East Anglia and tho earldoni.s of liis 
brothers; but the two earls Edwin and Moroar held 
aloof ami kept hack tho men of the north, althongii 
sonic of the niou of KTereia, in tho earkhim of 
Edwin, followed their king to the fatal struggle 
which was fought out from nine in the morning till 
past nightfall on tho Mtli OcLolior lOGG, Tlie Eng- 
lish fought with tho most stnbhorn eonriige, and the 
battle was only lost by their allowing the pretended 
Might of the Ni irinaiiH to drarv them from their 
impregnable \)osition on the crest of the bill, ringed 
with an unbroken sliield rvall. On its slope right 
in front of tlio Norman army waved the golcleii 
dragon of 'Vi'essex, as well as tlie king’s own stand- 
ard, a lighting man wrought upon it in gold. Here 
Elai’old stood witli Ids mighty two-handed axe, and 
bowed down the Normans as they came. Before 
niglitfall ho fell pierced thnmgh the eye rvith an 
arrow. His hnusecarls fought wlioro they stood till 
they fell one by one ; his brothers Gurth and Leofwin 
died beside liiin. The king’s body Avas found 
ujum the field, recognised only by a former inis- 
tre.ss, the fair Eadgyth Swanneshalb ( ‘ Edith of the 
swan’s neck’). At first ■SVilliam ordered it to be 
buried on the rocks at llastinga, but sceiiis after to. 
have iievinittcd it to be removed to Harold’s own 
cliurcli at AValtbani. Than Harold no braver or 
more boroic liguroever filled a llirono; no king ever 
fonglit more lieroioally for bis crown. If lie failed, 
it was because lie bail to bow lii.s head to fate, and 
in bis death be saved all the honour of ids family 
and his 13100 . His tragic story has given a subject 
for a romance to Lytton, nrrd for a stately drama to 
Tenny.sou. Eor tlie history, see vols. ii. and iii. of 
Ereeman’h IlUiovy uf the H^’orman Conquest. 

Harold I., surnamed IlAAiirAGEE (‘Eab- 
liatrod’), tho first king of all Norway, was the 
son j)f Halfdan the Black, the nio,st poiveiful of 
the jarls or petty kings of south-eastern Norway. 
According to tho popular story, he loved a high- 
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born maiden named Gyda, but elie declared she 
•would not bo his wife until he was sole king of 
Norway; he in bis turn thereupon took an oath 
that he would neither cut nor comb his hair until 
he had accomplished her bidding. After a severe 
struggle of some years’ duration (863-872) he sub- 
dued, Jir.-.t the chiefs between Throndhjem and the 
Sogne Fjord, and finally the kings of the south- 
west, whom he defeated in a naval battle near 
Stavanger. The eonqiiored districts he placed 
uniler the rule of his own jarls, or such as were 
devoted to his service. This led many of the old 
nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and to Iceland, whence they conducted a serie.s 
of piratical expedition-s against Norway, until at 
length Harold was constrained to sail westwards 
and chastise them in their own seas. In his old 
age Harold divided Iris territories amongst his sons, 
and died at Throndhjem, which he had made his 
capital, in 933, leaving the supreme power to his 
son Eric, srrrnamed Bloody -Axe. 

Harold III,, surnamed H.tARDiiAADE or 
H.VEDEADA (‘stern in council’), king of Nonvay, 
anti orre of the rrrost farrrous of the old Viking chiefs, 
was a descendant of Haiold I. 'VVhilst still a boy 
he was pre.Hent at the battle of Stikklestad (1030), 
in which his brother, St Ulaf, king of Norway, was 
slain. Harold hinrsclf sought an asylum at the 
court of his relative, 'Yaroslatf, prince of Nov- 
gorod. Thence, going on to Constantinople, he 
beoairre captain of the Varangians or Scandrnavian 
bodyguard of the Greek enqierors, and in com- 
mand of them defeated the Saracens in several 
battles in Sicily aud Italy. On his return to Con- 
stantino])le, he drew rrpon himself the vengeance 
of the Einpre.sa Zoe, whose prolFared love he 
rejected, and with ditliculty made good his e.scape 
to Russia, where he nianied the daughter of Duke 
Yaroslaff. But he did not remain in Russia. He 
returned about 1045 to Norway, where his nephew, 
Magnus (the son of St Olaf), agreed to divide the 
supreme power with him, in e.xchauge for a shai'e 
of his treasuies. Tlie death of Jlagnus in 1047 left 
Harold sole king of Norway, and Svend king of 
Denmark ; hut with Svend Harold waged unrelent- 
ing war until 1064. This king changed tlie capital 
of Norwajrfrom Throndhjem to Opslo, now a sulmrh 
of Cliristiania. Two years later lie landed in Eng- 
land, to aid Tostig against Ids brother Harold, king 
of England, hut was .slain in battle at Stamford- 
hridge, wliere also tlie flower of his warriors fell. 

Harouil, surnamed Al-Raschid (more pro- 
perly Hariiu er Rashid, ‘the orthodox’), the most 
renowned of the Ahhaside califs, was horn in 763, 
and succeeded his elder brother, El Hadi, in the 
califate, in the year 786. He owed his peaceful 
accession to the sagacity of the Barmecide Yah^a, 
whom he at once made lii.s grand-vizier. To him 
and his four sons he left the entire administration 
of his extensive kingdom ; and the energy of their 
administration, the enforcement of order, and the 
general prosperity of the country proved that his 
conlidencB was not misplaced. Meantime Haroun 
gave himself up to tlie pleasures of life, and his 
own taste and liospitality quickly made his coui-t 
at Bagdad a brilliant centre of all the wit, learn- 
ing, and art of the Moslem world. Himself an 
accomplished soliolar and poet, he gathered round 
him the best scholars, poets, and musicians of his 
age, and heaped rewards upon them with lavish 
prodigality. Towards the end of his reign a sti-ange 
and deeply-rooted liatred to-p'ards the Barmecides 
( (j. v. ) filled his mind, and in 803 he caused the 
vizier, his four sons, and aU their descendants 
save one, to be executed, not even excepting 
his favourite Jaafer (Giafar), who had been his 
constant companion in his famous hut apocryphal 


nocturnal rambles through the &treet.s of Bagdad. 
But the retribution of heaven quickly followed ; 
his affairs fell into irretrievable confusion ; treason 
and rebellion, no longer dreading the fai-reaching 
ann of the able vizier, showed tliemselve.s in every 
corner of tlie empire; and, wlien it was too late, 
Haroun lepeuted bitterly his ferocious cruelty. To 
quell a formidable rising in Khorassan, in tlie 
nortli-east of the empire, Harouu marched in per- 
son against the rebels, but an attack of apoidexy 
obliged liim to lemain behind in Tils, where he 
soon afterwards died, in the month of Marcli 809, 
Hai'oun the Magnificent i.s the lieio of many of 
the stories in the Arabian Nights, which liave 
thrown a false lialo round iris memory ; for with 
all liis enligiitenment, there was room in his Jieart 
for the most raercile.ss and hlood-tliirsty ferocity. 
See Gibbon’s History, Veil’s Gesch. chr Chatifen, 
and Professor E. H.' Palmer’s sketch in the ‘New 
Plutarch’ series (1880). 

Harpt lunsical stringed instrament, much 
esteemed by the aneiont.s. In Egypt it attained 
an early and unequalled maturity, and is deline- 
ated in the sculpture.? from the earliest ages in 
many difl'erent forms. Tlie great Egyptian harp 
stood nearly 7 feet in heiglit, and carried 18 
soiiorou.s bass and tenor strings. Its immense 
frame .shiiiunered witii all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and was further ornamented with massive 
carvings, gold, and precious stones. The Assyrian 
and hililical harp was a small instrument, easily 
carried in the liand, and resembling more a Lyre 
(q.v.) than a true harp, The harp was not in use 
among the Greeks and Romans; but the kantela, 
to whieh the Finns chanted the Kalcvahi, was a 
sort of primitive harp. The Celtic bards lield 
the instrument in tlie gi'eatest honour. The old 
Bcottish bar]) was about 3 feet high, a foot and 
a half broad, and carried about thirty strings. 
Seven harps earlier than the 18th century are 
in e.xihleuce, and are described in Hipkins’ Musical 
Jnstrumeuts, Historic, Hare, and Unique (1889). 
Tire Welsh triple haiqr is a large instrument, 
furnished with three rows of strings. Of these, 
two rows are tuned in unison and in the diatonic 
scale, the remaining one-iin tlie sharps and flats 
of the chromatic. In Ireland the liaip was so 
celebrated an instrument _ in the remotest time.s 
that the Italians of the middle ages believed their 
haiq) to he derived from Ireland. The most familiar 
forms of harp are the Italian, the medieval, and the 
pedal harp. The firat is strung with two rows of 
wire-stiiiigs, separated by a double sound-hoard ; 
this kind is now little used, being very imperfect. 
The second is in the form of a triangle, witli a 
soimd-hoard and gut-strings ; it is always tuned in 
the principal key of the music, while the strings 
are altered to suit any modulations out of the key, 
by pressm-e of the linger, or turniug the tuniug-pins 
of certain notes. Tlie adaptation of the harp to the 
modem chromatic .scales led to the invention of the 
pedal harp, which has seven pedals, by which each 
note of the diatonic scale, in all the different 
octaves, can be made a semitone higher. The 
compass of the pedal harp is from contra F to D of 
the sixth octave above. In order to have the B 
flat, it must he tuned in the key of E flat. The 
music for the liarp is written in the bass and treble 
clef, the same as pianoforte music. A celebrated 
harpist, Hoohbruckcr, in Donauworth, invented the 
pedals in 1720 ; othera say they were invented by 
J. PauH^erter, in Nureiuherg, in 1730, who at least 
added the piano and forte pedal. The facility of 
playing chromatic intervals, and in difl'erent keys, 
was still more completely attained by the inven- 
tion of the double-action pedal harp by Erard in 
Paris, in 1810. By means of Erard's invention, 
each string can be sharpened twice, each time a 
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semitone, so that the C atiing may lie C Hat its 
full length, C naluial by the iiist movement of the 
pedal, Mid C sliaip by the next movement. The 
doiible-aetion liaip is tuned in the key of C flat, 
Hai'pC) Jean Francois de la. See La 
Harpe. ‘ j 

Harper and Krothcr^, a well-kuoivn Him i 
of New Yoi'k pulilishers, consisted oiiginally of 
James (1795-1869), John (1797-1S75), Joseph 
Y'eslay (1801-70), and Flelchei' (1806-77). Janies 
and John coiiiiiiuiiced to pnhlush in 1818, and, 
under the style of J. & J. Haiper, issued about 
200 works The linn of Haijier and Biothem wiie 
established in 1833, and is now carried on by the 
descendants of the fmindei'S ; it lias large nnblisl dug 
pieniiaea in New York city, wlieie about 1000 
persons aie employed. lie.sidea books, the linn ; 
issues Harper's Mw/uzine (iiiontlily, siiice 1850), : 
IIuriKr's JVeekli/ (.since 1857), Harper's Baztir 
(hasliions, soeial ide, &e. ; since 1867), and Harper's 
Yomiy Pcoyife (since 1881). 

Harper’s Ferry, a post-viil.age of Y’ost 
Viiginia, situated among beautiful sceiieiy at 
the eoidlnenca of fhe Slicnandoali with the 
Potomac, where the latter is crossed hy a hridge, 
81 miles W. of Baltimoiu hy rail. It wa.s the scene 
of John Brown's aholitioii laiil in 185!) ; and hero 
a Union army of over 11,500 men, under (lenoral 
D. if. Miles, suricadured to iStoiicwall Jackson in 
1862, The lusonal ami armonry weio Imriiod in 
1861, to prevent tlioir falling into the hands of 
the (ionfoderates. Pop. 764, 

Hai’pocratcs, the name given hy Uieek 
wiitei'H to the yenngor Honis, the hieroglypliical 
iiiHcriptions ealling him Ear pa I'hrnt, 'Ilorustlio 
child,' the son of Osiris Lsis. See 0.siius, Euyi'T, 

IlAllOEIlIS. 

Harpoon. See Whale. 

Hai'p-8licll [Harpa], a genus of gastcio])odons 
molluscs of the whelk 
family (Biiccinidie), hav- 
ing the last whoil of the 
shell large, and covcied 
with iinmcions sliaip 
Hiiiuotli lihs, iftsomhliiig 
the airings of a harp. 
The foot is laige, and 
theic is no opeiciilniu, 
Tlieso shells aie elegantly 
iiimked, and much pri/, 0 (l 
for their beauty. Nino 
speeios are kinnvn, all of 
them tropical, and living 
in deep water, on soft, 

Haip-Sboll “‘"‘'‘'y 

lliarpa imperiulis). toms. 

Harpsichord, a 
keyed musical instmnient, formcily iu extensive 
n,se, but now little known. Theio were three 
sliape,5 ! lire ‘ grand ’ form, resembling a grand 
piano ; the ohlorig, often called spinet or virginal ; 


panel paintings on the inside of the lid. The dale 
of the invention of the liarirsiclioid is nnceitain 
It is lust mentioned iu the mles of the Mintiesineeis 
by Ebeiliaid Ceisiic, in 1404, which places its (n 
vention in the preceding ceiitiiiy. It was known in 
England in the 15tli century, as mention oecnis of 
it in a MS. dated 1,)02, where it is alluded to as 
no novelty. The lluckeis family were the great 
muker.s in Antwerp in the IGth and 17tli centmie. 
In the 18tli century Kirknian, and later Broad woud 
and iSliudi, were the famous makers iu London, The 
harpsichord will be remembered in liistoiy ,as tlie 
iuhtinmeut on wbicli Baoli and Handel iilayed. 
After tire invention of tire piiinofoite, the haitisi- 
chord iu all its varieties was gradually superseded 
by the new instrument. Bee I'lANOl’OllTE. 

Hiirpy, a fabnlons creature in Greek myth, 
ology, considered as a iiiinistei of the vengeance 
of the gods. Various accounts are given of the 
nunibeis and p.arcntage of the Harpies, Iloiiiei 
mentions but out', Piidaige; Hesiod anunieiales 
two, Aello and Okyiiote, dangliteis of Tharanus 
by the Oceaidd Electi'a, faii-haiied and winged 
maidens, very swift of lliglit. Three are sometimes 
lecogniseil by later wiiteis, who call them variously 
daughtcis (d Poseidon or of Tyidiim, and de.soiibe 
them as hideous monsters with wings, of lieice and 
loathsome aspect, ndth their faces pale with hnngei, 
living in an atmosplieio of iilth and stcncli, and 
contaminating evevytliiiig that they an])inaolied. 
The most oelebiatod tiadition r'egar ding tire Harpies 
is connected with the lilind I’hinens, whose meals 
they can ied off as soon as they ryero spi earl for him, 
a plague from wliicli he was delivered hy the Argo- 
nants, on his engaging to join in tlieir nuefit. The 
Boreads Zetes ami (lalais attacked the Harpies, 
hut spared their lives on their premi.siiig to cease 
from molesting Phiiiuns. Virgil locates thoiii in 
the yti oiibades,— A liar py in lioraldiy is represented 
as a vulture, with the head and hioast of a woman, 




and the upright, this type very rare. The sound 
from the strings was ptoducetl hy a Hutall piece 
of ciow-(juill, rrr a piece of haul leather, which 


lirojcoted out of a .slip of wood, crilM the jack, that 
stood upright between the stiiugs, and wna puHlted 
irpwwd.s by tiro key, till the cruill or leather 
twHclrod the Btriiig, cansing abrillioal, but soirro- 
wliat Iraivsh sound, entirely delicieut of any means 
of mollification in resirect to loudness or softness. 
Specimens of tire harrrsicliord, altliongh now becom- 
ing more rare, arc still to be found in good preserva- 
tion, but are regarded rather as articles of veiiu or 
curio.si ty than as useful musical instnimonts. Many 
Italian and Dutch haritsichords were highly onia- 
ruented hy the most enrinont aitists with vlrJnablc 
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lUrjiy Eagle [Thrusuelm hwpyia). 

The name harpy is also apijlied to a raptorial bird 
of the fanrily Falcortiihu {Tlmmetm karpiiia),w 
inhabilairt of the great tr'opical foreslB, where it 
preys upon all quadnipeds, except the most powei- 
fnl, chielly, however, on nronkeys and sloths j even 
children are said to have been carried off by it. It 
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is somewhat lai"ei than tlie {^olden eagle (measur- 
ing 38 inches m length as against 32), and its heak 
and talons aie eveeptionally large, giving it a 
ferocious aspect; hnt its ivinr's aie eompaiatively 
'-hoit, and its llight, for a liawk, is slow and heavy. 
Its colour on the hack and sides of the neck, on the 
hack and on the wings, is hlack ; the head giay ; 
the flout of the neck, hieast, and helly white; the 
tail hlack and gray above, black and white in 
transverse bands helow. Around the eyes the 
feathers are disposed in a radiating fashion, and 
foini a Cleat on the hack of its head, increasing the 
ferocity of its aspect. It inhabit.s the tiopical 
legions of South America, from Bolivia and 
Paiagiiay to IMexieo. 

IIarquel)U!5. See AHauEDu.s 

Har rier, a breed of dog used to hunt the haie 
by scent. The han-ier probably owes its oi igin to the 
fo.xhound, though in some packs the stiain has been 
kept pure for many geneiations. In ajipeaiauce 
the harrier closely reseuihles the foxhound both in 
shape and colour, but ia on a consideiably smaller 
scale. The harriei, though deficient in speed, is 
able to hunt a much colder scent tlian the fo.v- 
hound. They hunt in packs ; and the sport forms 
an element in English country life .similar to fox- 
hunting. 

Harrier (Circus), a genus of non-arboreal 
Faloonidie, of slender build, w itli a somewhat weak, 
uunotched hill, with soft plumage and a slit'htly 
ow l-like rufi' on the face, with long lugs and wings, 
and a oharaeteihstic gliding flight along the giound. 



Hen-harrier ( Circus cyaneus). 


They live in the open country, are fond of marshy 
districts, and dexteiously eatch frogs, birds, and 
small mammals. The females aie usually lai-ger 
and darker than the males ; the young are like 
the mother-birds ; the nest is almost ahvays on 
the ground, and the eggs (3 to 5) aie white or 
hlotched. The British species of harrier are ( 1 ) the 
Hen-hariier (0. cyaneus), almost exterminated in 
England, but still not uncommon in some parts of 
Scotland ; (2) the Maish-liarrior or Moor-buzzai'd 
(C. wruginosiis), all but exteiminated tlnoughout 
Britain; and ( 3 ) Montagu’s Hanier ( (7. ciiicrascens), 
never more than an occasional visitor. The 
maisli-lianier ia abundant in many paits of lyortb 
Ameiica. 

Harriers. See Athletic Sport.s. 

Harrliigtoii) James, author of the Oceana, a 
celebrated work, half romance, half tieatise on 
political philosophy, written for the purpose of set- 
ting forth the best form of government for a com- 
monwaalth. The son of Sir S. Hauington of 
Exton, in Eutlandshire, he was born in January 


1611, studied at Oxfoid under Clullingwoitli, and 
then spent some jeais on the Continent. In 1646, 
although a lepublican by conviction, Harrington 
wa.s appointed one of the peisonal attendants of 
Charles L, and on the king's execution accom- 
panied him to the scatfold. It was after this event 
that the was wiitteii; it was published in 

1656. The salient points of the political doctiiues 
tlieiein expounded aie these : the real basis of 
)iow'er is piopeity, especially landed jiiopeity ; 
accoidiiigly landed piopeity slionld be distiibiiteil 
and held in such a way that no one person .should 
deiive fiom it more than a fixed amount of lev- 
enue; the luleis of the commonwealth should be 
changed every thiee yeais, tlieii places being taken 
by others, elected by ballot. After the Restoia- 
tion Harrington was aiiested foi alleged con- 
spiracy, and during a severe impvibomnent lost his 
leason. Ho died at AVe.stniinstei, llth Septemhei 
1677. His wiitingo, consisting, besides the Ocwna, 
piineipally of essajs, &c. in defence of his inurjnuni 
opus, were fiist edited by Tolaiid in 1700. The 
Oceuiia was reprinted by Henry Moiley in 1887. 

Harrington, Sik Joux, bom in i,36i at his 
fathei's seat of Kelston, near Bath, studied at Eton 
and Chiist's College, Cnmhridge, and aftei wards 
w as attached to the coni t of Queen Elizabeth, wlio 
had been his god-mothei. His wit biouglit him 
into much favoui, which he endangeied by the 
fieedom and the political allusions of Ids satiies. 
In 1590 he seiveil under Essex in Ii eland, and was 
knighted by him on the ilehl, much to the tpieen's 
displeasuie. To foitify his application to King 
James for the office of Chancellor-aielihisliop oi 
Ireland he composed, in 1605, .1 Uliuit Vaiv of the 
State of Ireland, a most inteiesting and singularly 
modem essay (Inst edited by Hev. W. Dunn 
Maciay, 1880). He died of diopsy in December 
1612 He is now leinembeied cliietly as tlie tiaiis- 
lator of Aiioato’s Orlando Fuiiuso (1591) into 
English veise. His other writings weie .some 
Babelalsian pamphlets, a number of fair epi- 
grams, and A Brief Vtmu of the State of the Church, 
written for the Prince of Wales. 

Harris, in the Hebiides, comprises the southern 
portion of tlie island of Lewis and a niimher of 
adjacent islets. Pup. 4814. See Lewls. 

Har ris, HoW’EL, one of the fathers and 
founders of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, was 
born in 1713 at Tievccca, in the county of Biecon. 
His iiiiiid w.as first seriously awakened to religions 
questions in 1735, and for seventeen yeais fiom 
that date he spent his time as a lay itineiant 
preacher, hut confined his ministrations for the 
most part to Wale.s (see METHODISTS). After hia 
letiiement to Tieieeca in 1752 he still continued 
to preach daily at his owm home ; and in order to 
accoiniiiodate those who came to hear him he Imilt 
a large house, tlie inmates of which led a kind 
of monastic life. Han-is died on 21.st July 1773. 
See his Autobiography (1701) and W. IVilliani.s, 
Welsh Calcinistic Methodism (1872). 

Harris, James, a pre-scientific philologist, was 
born at Salisbury, July 20, 1709. His inotliei was 
a .sister of the third Eail of Shaftesbury, author 
of the Charnctenstirs. He had his education in 
his native city and at Wadhani College, Oxfoid, 
whence lie passed to the study of law' at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Finding himself at twenty-foni on hia father's 
death master of an ample fortune, he devoted him- 
self to the assiduous study of the classics, but in 
1761 he entered jiailiament, and later became Lord 
of the Admiralty, of the Tieasuiy, and secietary 
and comptroller to Queen Chailotte. In 1744 he 
published a volume con.sisting of three treatises, 
on ait, on music, painting, and poetry, and on 
happiness; and in 1751 Ms famous Mennes, an 
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intoroabing but .sciiico piolitable hujniry into the 
])liil()si)])hical basis of uuiveisul giaiiiinai-. Hia 
incominate F/iilu.'tojihical Armtigcnients, a study of 
tlie Aiistoteliaii logic, was issued iu 1773; and liis 
FhUologiad Inqnincs on .style and the true canons 
of literary oriticiaui, in three parts — the last written 
ill rreucli (1780-89). lie died iu December 1780. 
Hairis’s uoik.s weie cidleoted, with a short life, by 
his son, the liist Eail of Maline.sbury (2 vols. 4to, 
1801 ; 5 vols. 8vu, 1803). 

liar ris, JuiSlj Ull.bNDLEn, an American authoi-, 
was born in Eatontou, Georgia, 8tli Dpceuiber 1.S48, 
and wa.s in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. 
Hi.s delightfully original and unexpected book, 
Unda liciiLiis, hi), Soiigx and hln h'rn/iinfs : the Folk- 
lore of the Old riuntation (New York, 1880), 
(iniokly carried his name even to the Old lYorld, 
at once to children and to scientilie students of 
folklore. Later ivorks are Migh/.s irith Unele liemus 
(Boston, 1833), Mingo and Other Sletrltes (188,3), 
and Ikuhbj Joke the llunamnj, and Short Stories 
(1889). 

llarriS) TlIOll vs D.VKE, founder of the 
‘ iiiotherliood of the New Life,’ was born at 
Fenny Stiatford, iu riuekiiighiiiushiie, loth May 
1823, aoooinpauied his iather to America, and had 
in turn been a Universalist pastor, and founded an 
‘Independent Uhristian .Snoiety,’ when iu 1850 he 
was drawn into the spiritualistic movement. lie 
lectured iu Great Britain in 18.")8, and on liia return 
to America reorganised his society as the ‘ Brother- 
hood of the New Life.’ I’rojierty was not held in 
common, and farming and industrial occupations 
were engaged iu by bis followers, numbering; at one 
time about 2000 in America and Great Britain, 
amongst them Dady Oliphaut and her son Laurence 
Olipliant. Ilari'is lyas aj^ain in Europe in 18(1(1. 
Lattei'ly lie settled in (JaliEornia. Ilis eommunity 
had no written creed or form of government. 
Harris acted as the inspired head of the brother- 
hood, his system couibining the doctrines of ,Swedeu- 
borg and of b’ourier, while uiniutaining the author- 
ity of the yoripturo.s and the saoredness of the 
marriage tie. lie also taught that God is two-in- 
0110 , inliiiite iu fatherhood and motherhood, and 
tliat all who hoeoiuo angels lind thoiv eouuterpart 
ill so.x, and are two-iii-ono to all oleriiity. Harris 
has published many works in prose and poetry, 
aiiiong.st wliieh are Wisdom of Angels (185(5); 
Airniia of Uhristiunitg (1857); Modern Sjiiritual- 
ism (1800), lice. T.he iiilluonce of tlio teaching of 
Harris may he traced in Laurence Oliphant’s Sgni- 
piiouincda (1885) and his Seientijie lleligion (1888); 
as also in Fulsford'.s Morgenrothe (1881). See 
17111111111 O.xley’s Modern Messiahs and Wotulcr- 
workors[\m). 

lliiri'isblirg', the capital of Feunsylvania, is 
situated in the midst of beautiful scenery on tlic 
loft hank of the fclusnuehaima Biver, which is here 
crossed by several long bridgo,Sj lOfl miles W. by 
N. of Philadelphia. It contains the cnpitol, a 
couit-house, the state ar.Henal, the state insane 
asylum, and a Koiiiau Catholic catherlral and 
some forty other ohurohes. The slate library has 
some 60,000 voluiue.s. 'The city has a iiuniber of 
blast-furnaces and volling-uiills, and large manu- 
factures of steel and iion, including boilore, 
macliinery, nails, and dies ; cotton goods, dour, 
bricks, shoes, brooms, &o. are also produced, and 
there is a large trade in luinher. Founded in 
1785, Harrisburg became the state capital in 1812, 
Pop, (1870) 23,104; (1880) 30,762, 

llarrisoiii a town of New Jeusey, on the Pas- 
saic, opposite Newark, with wliioh it is connected 
by a bridge. It has nmnufaetures of oil-cloth and 
enamelled cloth, wire, thread, &e. Pop. (1880) 
6898; (1885) 6806. 


Harrison, Benjamin, twenty-third president 
of the United States, was born at Noitli Bend 
Hamiltou couutjs Uluo Aimust c„pyr,,..t imo >„ el 
20, 1833. IBs father, tlie thud ny j. n 
son of President William Henry coiiipiiny 
Harrison, was a small farmer, who, however 
managed to eiluc.ate his uiiie childieu ; and Haui- 
sou, after two years at a school called Fanner's 
Oollege,_near C'ineinnati, was trausfened to Minmi 
Univeisity, at ().\i'ord, Ohio, wliero he graduated 
in 1852, In 1854 lie settled as a lawyei in Indian- 
apolis, where Ills liist earniiig.s weie as a crier of 
the Fedeial eouit. In a short time he was in 
full iiractieo in all the courL.s. In 18(50 he became 
candidate for Huprome court reporter of Indiana, 
by uoiiiiiiation of the llepublicaii party, and iiiib 
elected. Eiiteiiiig tlio Uiiiou aimy peudiiig tlio 
term, tlio ollice was declared vacant, Iu 1804 Ins 
party _ ic-electcd liim with a largely increased 
majority. lie remained in military service, how- 
ever, and only resumed the reporteraliip upon 
muster-out at the end of the war. He began Ms 
military career iu 1802 by raising a company, 
in which his liist couuuissiou was of second- 
lieutenant. Ho was then made colonel of the 70tli 
Regiment Indiana Voluuteeis, and oideixdto Ken- 
tuc'ky. Carrying his .studious habits into camp, he 
liocauie a prolieieiit drill-iiiastor. As colonel, some- 
time.s lii'igade-oommander, in the linst division lltli 
Army Coriis, lie participated in Bhoruian’s Atlanta 
campaign, distingnisliiiig himself in the liattle.s of 
Rcsaca and i’oach Tiee Creek, and he was in 1SG3 
cMunniissioned bicvet-lirigadier-gouoral. Ho also 
took part in the battle of Nashville, under TliomaB, 
in December 1804. 

Roturiiiiig to the law iu Indiana, Harrison de- 
clined a thud nomination as supremo com L leporter. 
lie look an active jiarb iu the Grant oanipaigns 
of 1808 and 1872, and -was iinniinated for the 
governorship of the state iu 1870; but, though he 
1 tolled ‘2000 votes moie than the rest of his party, 
lie was defeated. Two yeans later ho piehklea ever 
the Wtato Convention, and iu 1880 he appealed in 
the Chicago National Convention as cliainnau of 
his state delegalion. lie then declined the use of 
his name for the ]iresidential nomination ; and he 
afterwards also deeliiicd a seat iu the cabinet of 
Piusidciit Garliehl. in 1884 ho m’us again delegate- 
at-hirgo, and was disonssod as a pos.sible nominee 
for the prosiduney, In 1880 lie was elected United 
Ktalcs .senator from Indiana ; hut at the end of his 
term of six years he was defeated for re-election, 
and retui’iied to his law ollieo. At the National 
llepuliliean Convention (1888) in Chicago Haiiison 
received the presidential nomination; President 
Cleveland was jiut forward by the Democrats for 
ro-eleetioii. The conte.st. which from the first was 
a keen one, turned on the question of protection or 
free trade, and Harrison’s election signified the 
tiiumiih of the former for the time. On March 4, 
1889, lie was formally inaugurated president. >See 
the Life by General Lew Wallace (1888). 


Hari'iSOll, Eheueuio, was born in London, 
October 18, 1831, and was educated at King's 
College School, London, and Wadham College, 
Oxford, taking a elnssioal first-cla.ss in 1853. He 
became Fellow and tutor of bis college, hut was 
called to the bar in 1858, and tlioroartor praotisecl 
conveyancing and in the Courts of Equity. Ho sat 
on the Royal Cmmnission upon Trades-unions ( 18C7- 
09), served as secretary to that for the Digest of the 
Law (1869-70), and from 1877 till 1889 was pio- 
fessor of .Jurisprudence and International Law at 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. A Positivist iu religion aud 
an advanced Liberal in politics, he has .argued his 
opinions iu many vigorous and well-written articles 
in the magazines and reviews, some of which have 
been reprinted separately. Of his works the chief 
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are The Meatnnq of JiUtori/ (1S62), Onhr and 
Frui/rciS ( 1875), !l’he Freseiit and the Futnre (1880), 
Lectures oh Education (1883), On the Choice of 
Bools (1886), aiul Oliver Cromwell (1888). He 
contested Loudon Uuivei.sity in 1886 as a Home- 
rule can(li<late, but -svitliout success. In 1889 he 
was elected an alderman by the London County 
Council. 

Hai'l'isoil, John, the inventor of the cliron- 
ometer fur deternuning longitude at sea, was hoi u 
at Foulby, near Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 1693. 
His niechanioal genius, which showed itself at an 
early age, led him to studj' the construction of 
clucks and watches, with a view to diminish as 
much as i]ossible their errors and in-egularities, 
and by 1726 he had constructed a timekeeper pro- 
vided with compensating apparatus for corieeting 
erroia due to variations of climate. In 1714 the 
government had offered piizes of £10,000, £13,000, 
and £20,000 for the discovery of a method for 
deteuuiuing the longitude within 60, 40, and 30 
miles respectively. After a long period of per- 
severing labour Hairi.sim made a ehrononieter 
which, in a voyage to Jamaica in 1761-62, was 
found to determine the longitude within IS mile.s. 
After another voyage to Jamaica, and further 
tiials, he was awaided the jirize of £20,000 in 1765 
and 1707. Thu success of Haruson’,s chronometer 
is owing to the application of the compensation 
curb to the balance wheel ; and on the .same piin- 
ciple he invented tlie gridiron pendulum for clocks. 
Besides these, he invented the going fusee and the 
lemontoir escapement (see HonoLOGY). Hariison 
died in London, 24th March 1776. He wrote De- 
scription iB' such Mechanism as trill afford a Nice 
or True Measurement of Times. See The Principles 
of Mr Ilarrison's Timekeeper (1707). 

Ilai'riSOllt Thom.vs, regicide, was bom at New- 
castle-under-Lyme in 1606, and joined the_ parlia- 
mentary army at the opening of the Civil Wav. 
He commanded the guaul that carried the king 
from Huvst Castle to Loudon, sat among his judges, 
and signed Iris death -warraut. He did good .service 
at Worcester, but was too uncompromising alike in 
religion and polities to favour GromweH’s tolerant 
ideas, and was accordingly deprived of his com- 
mission, and later imprisoned for his share in some 
of the plots hatched by the more irreconcilable 
bigots. With characteristically stubborn heroisur 
he wmrld not fly at the Restoration, arrd was soott 
seized, tried, anti coudeumed to death. He died 
bravely, October 13, 1660, witlr the words on his 
lips, ‘If I had ten thousand lives, I could freely 
and cheerfully lay tlrerrr all down to witne.ss to this 
matter. ’ 

Ilari'igOll, WiLLi.tiH, the chief of Holirrshed’.s 
coadjutors, wa.s born irr London, educated at 
St Paul’s and Westminster, and studied first at 
O.vford, next at Oatrrbridge, gi aduatirrg B. D. at the 
latter in 1569. He became Irorrschold chaplain to 
William Brooke, Lord Cobharn, who presented him 
to the rectory of Radwinter-, in Essex, which he 
held all his life, together for ten years witlr the 
vicarage of Wiirrbislr in the same eorrnty. In 1586 
he was installed canon of Windsor, aitd died irr 
1593. Almost all we know of him_ he has told us 
himself, even to his garderring arrd his brewing; and 
he impresses his reader's throughout as a learned, 
honest, and singularly open-eyed although un- 
travelled man. When he wrote the book by which 
Iris name is rerrreirrbered one Trinity term in 
London, he was more than fortj'' rrriles from Iris 
books, and he tells rrs frrr'ther that till recently, 
except in visits to the universities or to Lord 
Cobh,ain’s house in Keirt, he had rrever gone a forty 
miles’ journey in his life. Brrt at that time he had 
the advantage of access to the valuable manuscripts 


of Leland. The fruit of his applieatiorr was his 
famorrs Description of Jingland, as well as Iris 
Description of Britain, written for Holitrsherl’s 
Chronicle. In the ‘Epistle Bedreatorie' he tells 
us he had an ‘ especial eye unto the truth of 
things;’ and further that he was ‘the fii'st that 
hath taken uporr hirtr so particularly to describe 
this He of Britairr.’ The foinrer is especially 
iirteresting to rrs as a vigorous and elaborate 
acccirrtrt of the corrditions of life in the England 
of Shakespeare’s day, treating in succession, witlr 
borrte firllness of detail, subjects- so rliver'se as 
the church, the hi'-hoprics, the universities, the 
iravy, the food, ap])arel, arritour, the beggar.s ,arrcl 
rogues, laws, punishments, brrildings, cities, parks, 
gai'dens, fairs, and markets. The second anti third 
books of the Desciiption of Enqland were edited 
by Dr PurniViXll, for the New Shakespeare Society 
(parts i.-iii. 1877-81 ). The whole work is of course 
reprinted in all erlitions of Holinshed. 

Harrison, Willi.vm Henry, ninth president 
of the Uniter! States, was born in Charles City 
county, Virginia, 9th Eehrrrary 1773. His father, 
Benjanrirr Har'vison ( 1740-91 ), was one of the 
siguet.s of the dechrration of independence, which, 
ns chainnarr of emrurrittee, ho repor'ted to congre.s.s 
ott 4th July 1776. There is a popular legend, 
seentingly unfounded, that makes tire fanrily de- 
scended frorrr Hariisorr the regicide. After his 
father’.s death, William joirred tire army which 
Wayne was leading agaiirst the North-western 
Irrdtarts, and showed great gallantry .at the battle on 
the Miami (1794). He left the army irr 1798. He 
r'ppi'esented the North-west Territory a.s a delegate 
irr congre.ss in 1799-1800, and succeeded in jiassing 
a vahrahle law relating to the sale of the federal 
land in small par cels ; and when Indi, ana 'Territory 
was formed (1800), includitrg the jiresent states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Y iseorrsiir, besides 
parts of Minnesota and Ohio, he was appointed its 
governor. He laboured courageously to avert 
war with the Indians, but was compelled to quell 
Teettmseh’s outbreak, and beat off’ a lier-ce and 
ti-eacherorrs attack, ending in an important battle 
at Tippoc.anoe ( 7th Novenrher 1811 ). In the war of 
1812-14 he vvas appointed to the chief oonrmand in 
the north-'west, repnlsed the British force under 
I Proctor, and by the victory of Perry on Lake Eire 
w’as enabled to pursne the invader,s into Canada, 
where, on 5th October 1813, he totally routed them 
in the battle of the Thames. In 1814 he resigned 
his commission. In 1816 he was elected to congress, 
and in 1824 became a United States senator. In 
1828 bo went as ambassador to Colombia, bntwmr 
recalled in 1829, and for twelve years was clerk of 
a county court in Ohio, He received 73 electoral 
votes for tire presidency of the United States in 
1836 against Van Bnreii's 170 ; hut four years later, 
the Whig pnr'ty having united, he defeated Van 
Buren, obtaining 2.34 electoral votes to the latter’s 
60. The contest is noteworthy as having witnessed 
the introduction of the enorrrrous rrrass-rneeting.s 
and proce.ssiorr.s, the errrhlerns and banners, that 
have since been part of ever-j- presidential c.ainpargn. 
Ilarrisort dietl a rrronth after Iris inauguration, on 
4th April 1841, and was .succeeded in office by the 
vice-president, John Tyler. 

Harrogate, or Haeeowgate, a watering- 
place in tire West Biding of Yorkshire, lies among 
the moor's, 450 feet above sea-level, and by rail is 
17 miles N. of Leeds and 20 WNW. or York. 
It consists of tw-o parts. High arrd Low, and 
is celebrated for its snlplrnreons, salirre, and 
chalybeate springs. The sulphureous springs ate 
of laxative and diuretic quality, while the chaly- 
beate are torrie. The waters are used both ex- 
terarally and internally, and are in great repute 
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in many clissnses of the skin and in some cases of 
(lysiieiitio disorders, scrofula, gout, jaundice, rlieu- 
jnatiain, &c. Tire springs 'were discovered in 1596. 
Harrogate is a remarkahly healthy place, the death- 
rate per 1000 ranging in six years between H‘5 and 
11'7. It was incorporated as a innnioijjal borough 
in 1884. Hmollett’a Ilimiphrei/ Clinker ( 1771 ) gives 
a lively account of Harrogate. Pop. (1851) 3678; 
( 1881 ) 9482. See Grainge’s llistury oj Harrogate 
(1871). 

Harrow, an agricultural iniplenient u.sed for 
.smoothing and ]julverising ploughed land, and for 
covering the seeds previously sown, ft consists of 
a frame of a square or rhombic form, in which arc 
fixed rows of teeth, or fines, projecting downwards. 
The harrow is a very ancient implement, having 
been in u.se beyond the dawn of history ; hut a.s in 
early timc.s only the lighter soils were cultivateil, 
it often con.sihted of Imshe.s, or branches of trees, 
which merely scratched the ground. Siihaequently, 
we find a wooden frame and wooden tines in use ; 
next, the wooden frame with iron tines, a form of 
the instrument still in use in many parts, especially 
upon light soils. The harrow constructed wliolly 
of iron is now most largely employed, .and ,as it can 
he made light or heavy, works more cleaidy, and is 
more diirahle, it is preferable to the old wooden 
form. Iron harrows are usnall.y made in zigzag 
form as shown below. The Howard harrow has 
the tines so arranged that no one follows in the 
track of another, hut oa<'h has a so]iarato line of 
action which greatly (liminishes the risk of any 



jiortion of the surface e.seaping iinlverisatioii. K.x- 
coplionally strong harrows with rank teeth are 
made for i)reaking down rough or hard land. The 
‘ chaur-harrow,’ which is a congeries of iron rings, 
is useful for covering grass-snecls, and especially for 
separating weeds from the eartli or clods in which 
they are enveloped. Drill harrows are con.slructcd 
to scarify the soil between raised drills and .also the 
raised drills themselve.s, 

Harrow, or liAluinw-ON-'J'llE-HlLL, a town of 
Middlesex, 114 miles AVNW. of St Paul’s, stands on 
a hill, 200 feet high, that looks over thirteen shires. 
Its ‘ visible church,’ which crowns the hill-top, rvas 
founded by Lanfranc, and rebuilt about the middle 
of the 14th century. Exhibiting every style of 
Gothic .arohitectuve, from Norman to Perpendic- 
uhar, it has a lofty spire and eleven brasses (one 
of them to .lohn'Lyou); whilst in the church- 
yard is a Hat tombstone on which Byron ns a 
schoolboy used to lie. Pop. of the parish (1851) 
4951 ; ( 1881 ) 10,277, an increase largely due to 
building operations, and to the iuiprovcnient of 
railway commuziioation. 

Hahhow Bciioob was founded in 1671 by John 
Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of Preston, in the parish 
of Harrow-on-the-IIill, who died in L5D2 ; hut the 
original red -brick school-liouse (now the nanie- 
becarved Fourth Form School) was not built till 


1608-15. New buildings have been added .since 
1819— the chief of these being the .Second-pointed 
chapel _ (1857), with it.s tiill slender spii'e and 
memorial gla.ss to twenty-two Ciiiue.an officeis' 
the Vauglian Memorial Libi'aiy (1863), similaily 
designed by Sir G. G. Scott ; and the semi-circular 
Speech-room (1877). The school was primarily 
intended to alibi'd a free eilucatiou to thiity poor 
hoys of the parish ; hut the statutes, drawn' up by 
the founder two years before his death, provide'd 
also for the admissimi of ‘ so many foreigiieis as the 
pilaco can conveniently contain ;’ and it is to that 
provision that ^ Harrow, .although not richly 
endowed, owes its jirond position among the great 
schools of England. Still, its fortunes have 
lluctnated much, the nuinhor of hoys heini' 144 
in 1721, 60 in 174.5, 345 in 180.3, 80 in 1845, fss in 
1859, and now upwards of 500. The study of 
matheinatics was first introduced in 1837, of modern 
languages iu 1851-56 ; and all the other branches 
of a modern edueation have followed. Music be- 
came a s])ecialty of Harrow education under Mr 
.1. Farmer, who was music-master here from 1802 
till 1,885. Archery, which nourished till 1776, 1ms 
been superstidod by cricket, football, rackets, &c., 
the Eton and I] .arrow cricket-match at Loul’s 
dating from 1818. Tlie ago of admis.sum is twelve 
to fourteen ; iind tbcio are six or seven entrance 
soholar.sliiiis, of from .930 to ,980 per annum, offered 
every Easter. Of leaving sch(ifar.sliiiis, the must 
valnahlo are liaring’s three of 9100 a year for live 
years to Heriforir (lolh'gc, Oxford. Under the 
Public .Schools Act of 1868 the governing body 
coinprise.s six members, elcel.cd res])ectivoIy by the 
Loril Ohancollor, the nnii'ersities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, ami J.oiahm, the Royal Society, and the 
nndei'-ma.Mters. Among tlie twenty-one head- 
masters have hoen Areiideacon Thackeray (1746- 
60), Dr Sumner (1760-71), Dean George Butler 
(1.805-29), Arcliliishop Longloy (1829-36), Bishop 
( fin'isto])liBr Woidswoith (1836-4(1 ), Dean Vaughan 
(1844-59), Dr Henry Montagu Butler (18.50-86), 
and tlie Rev, ,1. E, 0. Welldon. Of ilhistrimiB 
Harrovians may he mentioned Lord Aliordeen, 
Bruco the Abyssinian, f'harles Buller, Colonel 
Burnaby, Lord Byron, Charles Stuart Calvei'ley, 
the Marquis of llalhousii', Lord Dalling, Lonl 
Goderich, the Mai'i|nis of Ilastings, Lord Herbert 
of Lea, Theodoi'C Ilook, Sir William Jones, Car- 
dinal Manning, Hermann Dlcrivale, Dean Merii'ale, 
Lord Palmorsioii, Dr Samuel Parr (a native also, 
and an under-nuistor ), Sir Robert Peel, Spencer 
Perceval, Admiral Rodney, I.ord Sliaifceshmy, 
Sheridan, Archbishop 'rronch, Anthony Tiolhipe, 
and Sir George Trevelyan. ‘ iiUt furl ana dumus.’ 

Sco 11. I’itcairn, Ilmroto Hi'hool (1870); A. Kiminer, 
Jiamblm round EUm and Harrow (1881); and Percy 
M. Thornton, Harrow School and its Sumimdings 
(1885). 

Harrowing' of Hell. .See Hisli.. 

Harry, Blind, a Scottish minstrel of the ]5tli 
century.' Scarcely iiuy thing is known of his life 
beyond wliat is told by .lohn IMajor (or Mair) iu 
History of Scotland, ]niblished in 1621. ^ ‘When 
T w.a.s ;i child,’ he says, ‘Henry, a man blind from 
his birth, who lived 'liy telling talcs before princes 
and peers, wrote a whole hook of Yrilliam Wall.aco, 
weaving the eonnuon stories (which I, f()r one, only 
partly believe ) into vernacular poetry, inwhiehlie 
was .skilled.’ In 1490-92 Blind Harry is found at 
the court of King .James IV., receiving occasional 
gratuities of five, nine, and eighteen shillings. The 
poem attriliuted to him. The Life of that Nolle 
Champion of Scot haul, Sir William Wallace, 
lOiight, was completed before the end of the year 
1488, when it was copied by John Kam.say. This 
copy, the ohle.st MS. of tlie work now known to 
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exint, doeb not a^^c^il)e it to Blind Iliiny, nor i& Ilia 
name given to it in the earlier printed editions. 
The poem, which contains ll,St)i lines, of ten 
sylhililes eacli, i,s written in riiyniing couplets. The 
language is frequently nlxscure, and .sometiine.s 
unintelligible, hut the work ns a whole is written 
with vigour ; in some passages it kindles into 
jioetry ; aud it is altogether a surprising perfonii- 
ance, if we regard it as the composition of one who 
was horn blind. The author seems to have been 
familiar with the metrical romances wliich wei-e the 
popular literature of tiie time, and, though his poem 
Inas no claim to be regarded as history, he makes 
frequent reference.s to original authorities wliich 
form the main gTonndwork of tlie narrative. He 
represents himself as deeply indebted to the life of 
the great Scottish patriot, ' written in Latin by his 
sclioolfellow Master John Blair, the cli.aplain of 
TVallaoe, and to another by Sir Thomas ( Iray, the 
pav.son of Liherton. TTie poem was at one time 
regarded as wholly a woiic of fictioii, but autlientic 
(hicnmeiits recently lirought to light liai'e shown 
that though it contains a great nuniher of mistakes 
or misrepresentations of well-known facts, it is on 
tlie whole a ■vnlnahle and in not a few incidents a 
trustworthy narrative. Tlie work is believed to 
have been printed in the Scottish capital as early as 
l.TaO, hut no perfect copy is known to lie preseiwed 
of any earlier edition tlian that of Edinhnrgh in 
lo70, heaving the title of The. Actis and Deidis of 
the Medst Illustcv and Vitili/eund Caitijdoim Schir 
William Wallane, Knioht of Ellerslk. The work 
was reprinted at Edinburgli in loDT, KiOl, 1620, 
164:8, 1673, and HoS ; at tilasgow, in 1663 and 
1699 ; also at Ahai'deen and at Perth. fTOod 
editions are that by Jamieson {Edinhnrgh, 1820, 
4to ) and that by Moir for the Scottish Text Society 
(1883-89). The work was for about 200 years one 
of tlie most popular in iSootland, hut gradually fell 
into neglect as its language, never very plain, 
ceased to he understood except by scholars. Its 
place ivas supplied liy a modernised version by 
\ATlliam Hanulton of trilbertfleld, ]iiihlished at 
Glasgow in 1722, uith the title of A New Edition 
of the Life and Heroin Adione of the Uenoun'd Sir 
William Wallarc. This is a poor performance, hut 
it continued to ho widely circulated among the 
Scottish people almost to our own day. 

Hni't, the name given to the Stag or male deer, 
from tlie age of six yeans, when the crown or sur- 
royal antler begins to appear. 

Hai’t, Solomon Alex.vnueb, painter, wrns born 
at Plymouth, in April 1806, the son of a Jewisli 
goldsmitli, who in 1820 removed to London. Ap- 
prenticed first to a line engraver, in 1823 young 
Hart became a student at the Royal Academy. 
Among.st liis works are ‘The Elevation of the 
Law’ (18,30), ‘Isaac of York’ (1830), ‘English 
Nobility receiving tlie Communion ’( 1831), ‘Heiiiy 
I. receiving Intelligence of the Death of his Son' 
(1840), ‘Milton visiting Galileo in Prison ’( 1847 ), 

‘ The Three Inventors of Printing ’ ( 1852), &c. Ho 
also painted iiiiiiiatnrea ami portraits. In 1840 
Hart became R.A., in 1854 profe.ssov of Painting, 
and in 1863 librarian of the Eoy.al Academy. He 
died in London, lltli June 1881. 

Ilarle, Er.vnois Beet, was horn in Albany, 
New York, August 25, 1839. His father, a teacher 
in the Female Seiiiinaiy, died copjriaiit isro in v.a. 
early, and the hoy received only ry j. n. Lippincntt 

a coiiiiiion school education. He company, 

went to California witli hi.s mother in 1854, and 
opened a .school at Sonora ; but lie was not success- 
ful in tliis, nor in mining, whicli lie tried after- 
wards. He. next became a compositor, and in 1837 
obtained employment in the office of the Golden 
Em, in San Ernncisco. His experiences among 


nuner.s and the rough population that were attracted 
h^' the ‘ gold-craze ’ had made a powerful impres- 
sion upon his mind, and his first literary efibrts 
were sketches of the people and the scenes lie lind 
observed. Tlie.se sketches attracted niiicli atten- 
tion, and as a result the antliov liecanie one of the 
stair of the paper. His Condensed Novels after- 
wards appeared in anotlier weekly, the Calif urnian . 
He was secretary of the United States Mint in 
San Francisco from 1864 to 1870, and daring this 
period wrote some of his most famous poems, 
among them ‘John Burns of Getty.slmrg, ‘Tlie 
Society upon the Stanislan,' &e. He founded in 
1868 and edited the Overland Monthhj, to wliicli 
lie eontrihuted 'The Lnrl: of Louring Camp, The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat, Miggles, Tennessee's Partner, 
The Idyl of Red G^dch, aiid Plain Language from 
Truthful James ( ‘T!ie Heathen Chinee’). Return- 
ing to the East, he heeaine a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from time to time delivered 
lectures in %'avious citie.s upon tlie pioneers of Cali- 
fornia. In 1S7S he received the appointment of 
Llnited States consul at C'refeld. After two yeav.s 
he was transferred to Glasgow, and held that post 
until 188,5. Since tliat time he has re.sided in 
London, aud devoted himself to iiteraiy pursuits. 

Bret Harte has been a prolific writer, and almost 
eveiytliing from his pen beans the stamp of liks 
original genius, 'riiis, iinwever, i.s truer of tlie 
early ami middle period than of the later. Gener- 
ally, he is strongest in Die field of whioli he was the 
discoverer; although in some instances— notably 
in Thankful Blossom— \\e has produced exquhite 
romances, sometimes with a pastoral llai’onr, wliolly 
unlike the tiirhnleiice of the first efibrts. 

The niixtiu'c of southern and western people in 
the early ni.sh to the golillielda seems to have pni- 
duced a new dialect, hut it piohahly had a brief 
existence. At least, it Moiikf he wrong to suppose 
that the peculiar phrases in tlie mining sketches 
(so picturesque aud shocking at once) ai'e part of 
the daily talk of the people to-day. But tlie dialect 
was not all. Harto has described or invented 
new types of character, and has portrayed them ,aud 
tlieir auiToniidings with a vivid energy that has no 
modem counterpart. It is difiicnlt to say whether 
he lias been mure .succe.ssfiil in poetiy or in prose ; 
for the same virile power appears in both, and he 
has evidently by nature a strong aen.se of melody 
and great facility in verse. In ‘John Bums of 
Gettysburg’ and ‘Dickens in Camp’ theie is 
evidence that lie might have taken a higher place 
among poets if he liad devoted liiniself to .sericm.s 
work. Rut Ms in.stinct has been Ms guide, and has 
led Mm in the path of fame. It must he reniem- 
hered th.at he acquired tlie art of eit'ective writing 
by practice, witliout previous discipline, and tliaf 
for him there was no model. Since he lias shown 
the way, a nnmher of men have bocoine celebrated 
—in the American newspaper.-, — by verse.s full of 
ellipses and oceentricities, and with as much of tlie 
victorion.s ea.se and da.sh of Bret Harte as tliey 
could hoirow. 

His Complete Works, collected anti revised by himself, 
appeared in London in 5 vols. in 1881. Shioe then his 
publications have included Flip (18S2) ; lathe Oarqitine: 
IPbods (1883) j By Shore and >S'c[7;/e (1885) ; Snowlound 
at Baylc’s (1886) ; A Phyllis of the Sierras, and .4 Drift 
from JHedwood Camp (1888); Cressy (1889); and The 
iteriiage of Dallmc Marsh, and other Talcs (1889). 

Hartcljeest. See Kaam.i. 

Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Connecticut River, 
50 miles from its mouth, and 112 by rail NE. of 
New York, with which it is also in daily communi- 
cation by steamboat. It is a handsome citjq with 
streets not all too regular, and many tasteful ipiivate 
houses. It has an imposing .state capitol of white 
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marble, a state arsenal, a new post-offlce and 
United Stcates ooiirt-lio>ise ; and on the outskirts 
are tlie new buildings of Trinity College ( Eniscojial ), 
whioli was founded on the present site of the capitol 
in 1S2,S ( see Glenalhond ). To the notable public 
hnildings, besides tlie Wadsworth cAtheinoum and 
the Ingh school, must he .added the sulxstautifil 
offices of the many great insurance companies whose 
headquarters are established here, .as well as a 
number of banks. Hartford eontains a Congre- 
gational theological seminary, a large hospital, 
asylums foi' orplians, the deaf and diimh, ami the 
insane, and possesses several important libraries; 
it is the seat of a Roman Catholie bishop .also, 
.and has two nunneries. 'I’here are extensive 
manufactures of Colt’s jiistols, Gatling guns, 
engines, hoilei-s, and maeliine.s, liardwarc and 
otiicr metal goods, stonewaie, and wooden wares. 
There i.s .also some piihlisbing, and a very coiisider- 
alile trade in Connecticut tolmccn. The site of a 
Dutch fort in 163.9, and of a colony of Massachnsetts 
settlers as early as KlS.i-Sli, Hartford was incor- 
porated as a city in 1734, nml li,a.s lieen sole capital 
of the state sinca 1H73. It was I, lie seat of the 
H.artford Convention (q.v. ). Sec also CoNNEfiTl- 
cniT. In jioint of population the city stands .second 
to New ITaven, wliich foi'inerly sliarod with Hart- 
ford the rank of semi-capital. Pop. ( 1870 ) 37,180 ; 
( 1880) •t2,01,). .See 7'/m Ji'iucf Toums nf Coiiiificticui, 
liy Charles 11. Andrews (.lohns Hopkins University 
(Studies, 7th series, Baltimore, 1880). 

H.UiTii'onn CoNVENTtoN, in the political hi.s- 
tory of the United States, was an assamhlago of 
delegates from tlie Now Engl, and States, at H.art- 
ford, Connecticut, Docomlicr 15, 1814. This con- 
vention w.as proposed by the Massachusetts logis- 
latni'Q. The war u'ith Great Britain in 1812-14 
liad been from tlic lli-st opposed by the majority of 
the people of New England, who M'oro l''o(loralistH, 
and looked upon tlio war as a mere party measure 
of the Democrats j and in face of the destruction of 
the ooiumeroe anil tlie lisheries, the ehief interests 
of Now England, this oonveiitiou was called with 
the oslensihle object of devising means of seonrit.v 
and defence. It'sat twenty days with closed ilooia, 
and, as it was supposed to lie of a treasonable 
ehavaotev, it was watched liy a mililary olliccv of 
tlie goi'prnmcnt. The eonvoiition prepared a report 
recommending the adoption of nieasures by the state 
legislatures that would protect their citizens from 
fionsfiriiitions and inipressmeuts, and the militia 
from forcible drafts ; tlie report also proposed 
certain amendments to the federal constitution. 
No treasonable act was coinniitted, and no ti-eason- 
able intention proved ; yet the suspicion of dis- 
loyal tendencies clung to the eonvention, ami com- 
pleted the ruin of the b’odGralist party, wbicli di<l 
not survive the election of 1810. .Some "round for 
the public suspicion was probably aUbnted by the 
fact that a section of the Federalist leaders Icnown 
as the ‘Essex Junto,’ who had in 1,804 nml 1800 
Berionsly discussed the iine.stiou of dissolving the 
Union and forming an Eastern eonfoderacy, were 
foremost in bringing the convention abinit ; anil the 
charge of aiming at a kingdom of Now England 
would therefore make no serious demand upon the 
credulitv of pnrti.5an op]ioneiits. Yet the conven- 
tion included men of the highest public character, 
who atremioiisly defended the pure purpose of its 
patriotism, and the charges of treasonable designs 
are now nearly universally regarded as baseless. 

Ilartiligtoii, LoPvH. See CAYESrasn. 

Harllopool, a municipal borough aud seaport 
in the county of Durham, is situated on a smfill 
peninsula north of the estuary of tlie Tees, 12 
miles NNE. of Stockton, and 18 ESE. of Durham. 
It formerly attraeted many visitors for sea- 


bathing during tlie summer months ; hut, oivinc 
to the formation of railways connecting ’it with 
the Durham coal-mines, it is no longer visited 
for tliat imrpose. Its ancient sea-fi.sliing indirstiy 
is retained, and has recently oxTonded in conse- 
quence of the deimiud from York.sbire. It is ffig 
only borough in the county founded by royal diarter 
whose charter is ext, ant. In the 13th century 
Havtle])Ool helongod to the Bmees of Aunandale 
in .Scotland, progenitors of the royal family of that 
name. After Bruce ascended the Scottish throne 
his English iiossessions -were forfeited, .and Hartle- 
pool was granted to the Cliffords. The bound- 
aries of the aneicut borongb bare recently been 
extended by inehnling the township of Tbrostnn 
ami p.art of tlie township of Str.anton, making the 
sontnern bonmlary conterminous with tlie modem 
borough nf M’est Hartlepool. The local industiie.s 
of Hartloiiool are iron shipbuilding, marine engin- 
eering, .and eement-inamifactnrc. Formerly tlTere 
w.as a considciablc shipping trade, but lliat is now 
.alinost entirely tr.ansforreil to AVest Hartlejinnl, 
where tlie chief cnstoin-bonse and other facilities 
are .situated. The liarboiir entr.ance is .safe, .and 
oonimuiiie.ate.s by a channel direct to the more 
nioitern port, 'rhe public institutions include ex- 
cellent public sebools, a public bosiiil.a], .an ancient 
jiavisb clmrcli, atnl thirteen other places of wov.slnp, 
A sulisbantial sea-wall and deliglitful promenade, 
completed in 1880, have added uinch to the attrac- 
tive appearance of the lown on the seaward side. 
Fop. of municipal borough (1801) 0.)O3; (1871) 
13,160; (1.881) 17,002, 

We.8T HAn’iT.ioi’cifii., a modern munioipal borough 
and seaport, is situated to the south as Ilartleiiool is 
to tlie nortli of Hartlepool Bay, and practically forms 
one town witli Hartleiiool. Jt was founded in 1847 
by K.alpli 'V\’'ard .lack, son, an enterprising railway 
.speculator, afterwards hl.H. for tbs Hartleiionla 
It |io.ssos.se.s a tlicatro, atliememn, and meclianies’ 
inslitnto, on.stom-house, market-honso, exoliange, a 
nnmieipal hall opened by Priiieo Albert ATetor in 
1889, a .school of art, and otlier public buililings. 
The first liarbonr was constructed licre in 1847, of 
12 acres, anil has since been greatly enlarged. The 
dock area of Hartleiiool and AVest Hartlepool to- 
gether, iiic.huling the timber and shipbuilding yawls, 
N'c., is over 300 acre's in extent. Extensive iron 
shipbuilding-yards, cement- works, wood-pulp works, 
amt marine ongino-hnihling e.st.ahlislimenta have 
liocn founded. There arc grai’ing-ilocks leased 
by flic North-Easteiu Railway Comjiany, and al.so 
one extensive graving-dock ojien to public use. 
Bcside.s coal, the following are the principal ini- 
poris : Flax and heniii, grain, timber, butter, 
cliee.so, fruit, cattle, tallow, yeast, iron, zinc, iS:c. 
The exports consist of woollen and cotton goods, 
copper, cement, dnigs, niaclnnery, eartlienware, 
yarn, hides, dec. ; the f.rade being carried on for tlie 
most part with the Baltic ports, Cronstadt, St 
Fetersimrg, and Danzig, and with Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. Tlie export of coal from the united 
lort is about 1,500,000 tons annually. Governed 
vom 1804 by a local commission, the. town whs 
created a mmiieipal borongb in 1887. Pop. nf 
nnmieipal district (1861) 12,603; (1871) 21,110; 
(1881) 28,167. By the Reform Act of 1867 ‘The 
Hai'tlopuuls ’ wore constituted a par]iameiit<ary 
horougli, returning one member. Pop. 46,090, 
(Sec (Sir 0. .Sharpe’s lliMory of IJuYilcpool (1816; 
newed. 1,851). 

Ilai'tlCAA Daviti, pliilosopbor, was born Angu.st 
30, HO,"). His fatlier was vicar of Arinley, in York- 
shire. At fifteen lie entered Jesns College, Cain- 
bridge, and became a Fellow' of the college. He 
.studied at first for the c.bnroh, but, dissenting fioni 
■some iioints in the Thirty-nine ilrticles, he aban- 
doned his original intention. In bis mature years 
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he impugned the eternity of !rell puni=ihnient, main- 
taining tlie ultimate re=itnration nf the lost; in 
all other points his puhlished opinions coincided 
svith the Church nf England, and he continued to 
the last a member nf the church. He finally chose 
the profession of niedieine, in which he attained 
considerable eminence. He practised as a physician 
snceessively at Newark, Bury Sfc Edmunds, in Eon- 
don, and at Bath, where he died on the 25th of 
August 1757, at the a^e of fifty-two. 

His work on the mind, entitled Ohserratton^ on 
Man (1749), on which his fame rests, was begun 
w’hen he was ahont twenty-five, and occupied his 
thoughts for sixteen years. The first part relate-, 
to the constitution of the human mind ; the .second 
treats of religion and mor.als. His handling of 
the mind turns throughout upon two theories or 
hypotheses, whicli have very different merits. The 
first is called the Doctrine of Vibrations, or a theory 
of nervous action analogous to the propag,ation of 
sound, the suggestion of which he owed to Newton, 
of whose writings lie was a devoted student His 
second and most valuable innovation consisted in 
showing that the faculties, powers, and feelings of 
the mind might he e.xplained to a very wide extent 
by the principle of the Association of Idea.s fq. v.) ; 
and it should he said that he was certainly the first 
to do iustiee to the applications of tliat principle 
to e.xplain the phenomena of the mind. 

The doctrine of vibrations supposed th.at when 
any one of the senses is alfecteil by an outward 
object the effect was to .set the ii,artiele.s of the 
nerve in a vibratory motion, which ran along to the 
brain, and produced con-esponding vihration.s in the 
cerebral substance. In like manner, when an active 
impulse proceeded outwards to the mu.scle.s the 
manner nl communication along the nerve.s was of 
the same kind. He even e.xfceiideil these molecnlav 
vibrations to the other tissues. The dislike gener- 
ally entertained towards this part of Hartley’s 
speculations arose from a mistaken notion of its 
involving or favouring materiali.sm. See (1. S. 
Bower, llartlctj and James Mill { 1881). 

Hartlib, S.tltUIiL, was hum about IGOO at 
Elhiiig, ill Prussia, son of a Polisli refugee and an 
English mother. Cuming to England about 1628, 
he busied himself in trade, later iii .agriculture, and, 
when he had exhausted his fortune in his experi- 
ments, projected a school to he conducted on new 
principles. It is higlily probable that liis idea in- 
spired his friend Milton’s famous Tractate on Educa- 
tion, addressed to Hartlib iii 1644, as well as Sir 
William Petty’s Tico Letters (1047 and 1648). He 
was granted by Cromwell a jieusion of dElOO, in- 
creased later to £,900, which after the Restoration 
he petitioned parliament to renew. No letters of 
Hartlih's are extant posterior to 1662. He wrote 
on education and on hushandry. .See Biographical 
Memoir of Samuel Hartlib by H. Dircks (1865). 

nartuiauii, Kael Rodert Eduard vox, 
German philosopher, horn at Berlin on 23d Feh- 
niary 1842. Erom 1838 to 1865 he served ,as an 
artillery officer in the Prussian guards, but was 
compelled to abandon his calling oiving to an .affec- 
tion of the knee. .Since 1867 he lias lived in Berlin, 
busied with the elaboration of a comprehensive 
system of philosophy. His activity may he divided 
into two periods ; in the fii-st, from 1868 to 1877, he 
was chiefly working out his ideas on nietliodology, 
the philo.sopliy of the natural sciences, psychology, 
metapliysics, and the theory of knowledge {Erleennt- 
nisstheorie ) ; in the latter, from 1878 onwards, he 
has been chiefly concenied with ethias, the philo- 
sophy of religion, and (esthetics. His .system is a 
synthesis of Hegel’s and Schopenhauer’s systems, 
which he has reduced, by means of Sclielling’s con- 
ception of the Unconscious and his doctrine of prin- 


ciples, to a concrete mnnlMii ; .and his snhstnieture 
is huiit upon an em)iiiical ha.-is with the aid of the 
inductive methods employed in tlie natural sciences 
and history. In his own words — ‘ j\s I have followeil 
Schelling's precedent in uniting Hegel’s one-sided 
identification of the world’s substance with the 
logical ldea with Schopenhauer's similarly one-siiled 
identification of it with Will, so I have also endea- 
voured to effect a higher unity between Hegel’s 
coldness ,and want of feeling, whereby tlie individual 
is degraded to an insensitive instinment of the Idea, 
with whose fate, witli whose weal or woe, philosophy 
does not concern itself, and Seliopenhauer’s lack of 
interest in the process of the All, .and his insistence 
on the redemption of self from an individual exist- 
ence of pain as the sole end of life. In a similar 
manner I have corrected Hegel'.s idea of tlie pliilo- 
nophy of religion. He lias endeavoured to interpret 
Christianity in a false and unhistoi ical manner, in 
that speculatively he makes it the ahsointe religion 
of the intellect [Geist). This faulty conception I 
have amended with certain elements of thought 
derived from Hchopenhnuer, to wit, a recognition of 
tin: deep and peculiar significance of the Indian 
religions, of which Hegel h.ad no comprehension and 
with which he had conserpien tlj' no sympathy. In 
my ethics I have .as.signeil to .Schopenhauer’s emo- 
tion morality it.s proper place beside Hegel’s intellee- 
tnal morality, and have linked Hegel's demand for 
the subordination of the individual to the teleological 
end of the absolute Idea to Scliopenhauer’s concep- 
tion that the ethic.al subordination of the individual 
is conditioned by the unity of .substance which ob- 
tains between all .separate inilividnalitie.s and the 
one world. substance. But in all these departments 
of thinking the richer and more important factors 
were contrihuted by Hegel’s philosophy, whilst 
Schopenh.aner’s less elahurated .system furnished 
me with complementary element^. In esthetics 
the only thing I had to do in jirinoiple was to 
emphasise still more sharply than Hegel himself 
has done the antitlic.si.s between hi.s concrete ideal- 
ism and the abstract idealism of Schelling and of 
.Schopenhauer.’ 

The great aim Ed. von Hartmann has set before 
himself is th.at of hannonising and reconciling 
pliilosophy' with science, by gatliering np the 
v.aried re.snlts of modern scientific investigation 
into an all-comprehensive philosophic conception 
of the woihl (WcltiiHSchanung). His speculative 
-system is commonly believed to he pe,SBimistic in 
temper ; hut that is not the case. Tlie Unconscious 
( the universal monistic principle) is both real and 
ideal, both will and presentation — the substantial 
.and intelligent principles respectively. And the 
world-proce.ss, instead nf being negative, is a pro- 
cess of evolutionai-j' optimism. The substantial 
principle involve, s mtrin.siealJy an excess of pain 
over pleasure in the world ; and this exoe.ss of pain 
can only he aholi.shed by the annihilation of the 
snhst.antial principle. Will, and its specific energy, 
willing, not, however, in individual beings, hut 
once for all universally. The agency by which this 
‘ best possible ’ coiisuniination is to he achieved is 
the intellectual principle, working through its own 
creation.?, con.soioii.siie.ss and individuality, along the 
lines of progressionnl development. And this strikes 
the keynote of the philnsophic temper in which 
Von Hartni.ann writes. He is an ardent ohainpion 
of evolntioiiai-j' progre.ss, a believer in the mission 
of we.sterii energy and enlightenment, and in its 
teleological justification, an admirer of the modern 
spirit of enterprise, its robust vigour, its keen 
delight in straggle and conflict, and its rmtless 
practical activity. Hence he proclaims himself 
a.s opposed to tlie teaching anil attitude of the 
prophets of the Wrltschmcrz; hence he condemns the 
temper of oriental passivity, the unmanly fashion of 
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cowering and .sliiveriug before the Marcli blaAs 
of misery, and despises that ‘ weariness eie even- 
tide’ which is now become so eomiiKm aniought 
ns. 

Ell. r-on Hartinami also gives close attention to 
the pulilio finestions of the day in Germany, and 
wiitos ably and clearly on snch m.atteis as educa- 
tion, iiolitios, &e. Tlie I’eanlts of Ids activity in 
these departments will he found in Zur Iteform des 
ho/iercn Sc/inhoescns (J8715), T)ic j^ohtischen Auf- 
gcdmi iind Znstanda den Dcutschm JReiclts (1881), 
Moderne PriiUeme (1883), Gendin melie Sfudicii nml 
Aufsatze (1876) — this last containing an autobio- 
graphy — and Zivei Jidirzelinto Deidscher Politilc 
(ISSOj, besides numerous contributions to niaga- 
zine.s, such as Die Gegenimrt, iS:c. 

Thu books in winch his plulosophioal creed is laid 
down bear the followinp; titles ; Fhilomphie tics Unbe- 
7ininstcn (18(19; 10th ed. ISHO ; Eng. trails, by Conpland, 
liSSl) ; Pliaiiomcnoloijir ties sitiliehen Bcwiiantneiiis (1878: 
2d ed. 188(1); Z>ns rdiiiiuse Bcwiisnlaciti tier Menschhcil 
till lilufenijawi seiner Jiiilioic/alimt/ (1SS2); Pie Jieliiiloii 
ties (leistes (1882); Die Dentseho Aestketik sett ICrtiit 
(ISSIl); anil Die Dlnlnsophie ties fiehbncn (1887). Besides 
tliG.se, ho has wiitton ses'cral hooks aiiiiplcmentiiiy to his 
principal lines of tlioiight, such as ICritiseiie (friiinlie- 
i/nnp lies iritnscentlcninlctt Jttnlisniiis {3d od. 1885); 
JVonlnniianismns, Solioprii/iauoriaiusmits, mul Heeielian- 
isinits ('2d ed. 1878) ; Die SelbsDerselzioig ties OhrislcnlniM 
nntl the Delwioii tier Zukiinft (2d od. 1874; Eng. trans. 
by Dore, 188(1 ) ; a work on the theory of knowledge 
(1S8!)): Kritwelie Wantlerum/oii dureh die Phihmphic 
(ter (lei/eimari (ISIIO), &o. Useful helps to the study of 
his syatoiu are ICueher'a o.voulloiit ooiidousntion, Dets 
philimpliische Spsteiii H. viiii Hnrlmmuts (1884), and 
Pluinaohor’.s Der Pminiismtis in VergannatlteU mul 
Gegenimrt (1884). 

Ilnrtiiiniiii vou Auc vauka no.xt after AYolf- 
ram von Eschonbaoh and Gottfried von fcitrasbnrg 
ns a poet of the Middle High German period. lie 
was horn about 1170, of a noble Swabian family, 
took part in the Crusade of 1187, and died between 
1210 and 1220. His writings oouaiBt of narrative 
poems and songs. The most jiopular of the former 
IS I)cr arme Ilrinrieh, based u|)(m a Swabi.an tradi- 
tionary story. Erce, wbioli i elates the legend re- 
produced in Tounysoii’s ‘ Enid ’ in Idylls of the. King, 
and Iiirtii, are both diawn from the Arthurian cycle, 
and closely follow Erench poems by Ghrestion do 
Troyes. In Gregor vom Hteine, the iilot of Arhicli is 
of a ropnlsive iiatnro, liartmami ilepietM worldly 
passion subdued and purified by the ))ower of reli- 
gious faith, the faith of the ascetic of the cliureli 
at til, at date. The songs belong to the erotic class 
and are marked by frcslmoss anil na\veL6. His 
longer works have each been edited several times 
separately. E. Beoli published a critical edition 
of Hartmann’s collected writing.s in 1866-6(1 (2d 
ed. 1870-73). 

llai'lslioni, the 'term given in pharmacy to the 
antlers of the Red Deer or Ccrints claphus. Tt.s 
compo,sition is very dilferent from that or pev.sistent 
horns, as tliose of the o.\, for exaiujile, and i.s 
ideirtical, or nearly so, with that of hone. The 
products of its dislillaliinn, containing among other 
thing.s, ammonia, were formerly nmch used in 
medicine, under the title.s of ‘oil of barkshoni, 
volatile .salt of hartshorn, .spirits of harbslioin, drc. ; 
but they are now leplacecl by a solution of am- 
monia and carbonate of ammonia, the sal volatile 
of the sliop.s. See AMMojfiA. 

Ilarl’S-ton$;iIC [Hcolopcndrinm), a genus of 
widely distributed fern.s, of which one specio-s, S. 
mdgara, is a native of Britain, and is common in 
many parts of the country, in moist woods, shady 
hnnk.s, caves on the seashore, and other cold and 
dam]) sitnation.s. Its fronds are in general undi- 
vided — although sometimes forked — from a few 
inches to 2 feet in length, and from 1 to 3 inclies in 


breadth. The sort are in tr, ausver.se lines on the 
lateral veins. Eine plants of this fern are veiy 



ornamentnl, and attain their greatest luxuriance in 
winter. 

llariz. See Harz. 

Hartzenlm.scli, .ItrAN Eugenio, a SpauLsh 
draniiilic poet of Gciman exLracLion, wa.s horn at 
Madrid, .Soptemher 6, 180(1, studied under the 
Jesuits, and prndneed his first hook, the diama 
Anidiites dc Ternel, in 1836. His prinoiiial works, 
all pulilislied at Madrid, _ are the ihama Doha 
Mrneia (1838), the comedies La llcdoma Encctn- 
iddd (1830) and La Vlsioimria (1840), and the 
dramatic poems yl (/£)?;, so el Gusto (1841), El 
Bttfhiller Memdarias { 1842), Xri Coin y cl Eneogido 
(1843), and others. He also pulilislied in prose 
Cnentos y Feilndas Cifdi}), Uhrns Esrngidas (1805), 
and Obras dc Encargo (1804), His writings are 
cliaraotorised liy glowing imaj^ination, vigorous 
diction, and sonorous versification, Besides his 
original works lie issued good critical editioirs of 
the iila.ys of Tirao dc Molina, Calderon, and Lope 
de Vega. During the greater iiart of liis life 
Hart'/ieulmsch was emidoyed in the national library 
at Madrid, of which lie hecamo dirootor in 1862. 
He (lied at Madrid, 3d August 1880. 

lIArflii. See IIakiiun. 

Il!irn.Sl>iCCS ( Saii.skrit /lA'd, ‘entrails;’ cf. Gr. 
chordc, choliules), sootlisaycis or divineis among 
the Etruscans, and from them adopted by the 
Koiuan.s, who foretold fiitnro events hour the 
iiiHiiectioii of the entrails of animals oll'ered in .sacri- 
lico (hence also called extispkes), and from the 
observation of other circirmstniices connected with 
the ofi'eriiigs, .such as the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of the victim to come to the altar, and the 
llaiiiG or the smoke. They look indicatioms also 
from earlhquako.s, lightning, and all other extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature called The 
harns])iees flid not equal the augurs in dignity and 
rc.spect; they were regarded rather as inodiums of 
communication with heaven than as po.sse.ssing 
any indciiendont religious arrthority. They had po 
organisation like the augurs ; they did not, in earlier 
times at least, form a collegimii, nor liad they a 
nieii/ister. Their art fell latterly into disrepute, as 
is illustrated by tho well-known s.aying of Cato that 
‘ ho wondered that one harnspox did not laugh when 
ho saw furolher. ’ See AtTaUElES, and Divination. 

Harvard University, founded as a college in 
1638, is the oldest, richest, and best eqnijiped of the 
institutions of learning in the United States, It 
is located at Camhriilge (q.v.), oopyrisia isoo in us. 
Mmssaohusetts, and its ’numerous iiy J- n Wnri'iwa 
building’s (neai'ly fifty) are the compnny 
chief features of the town. It was named in honour 
of the Rev. John Harvai’cl, who was proliahly horn 
in Southwark in 1607, graduated in 1035 at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, came to New England 
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in 1637, and, dviiif; in 163S, linqiieatlied to the pro- 
posed college liis lilnavyof over 300 volnmes and 
£779. During the colonial period the avowed 
object of Harv.ard College was ‘the education of 
the English and Indian youth in knowledge and 
godliness,’ mainly with a Hew to their enteiing 
the Puritan ministry : only one Indian ever gradu- 
ated (in 1665). In its infancy the college was 
supported hy voluntary contributions fioiu the 
chniches, and hy gr.ants from the Massachusetts 
colony, hut for a long time it w.as a lather ob- 
scure and feeble school. Its expan.sinn into a 
univei.sity, its deliveiance from sectarian control, 
and its independence from the state have been 
accomplished during the 10th century. During 
the same period its resouices have enormously 
increased, and almost wholly from private dona- 
tions. It w.as mainly under the rule of the state 
until 1865, when hy statute the gni eminent 
was vested in a boaid of thirty oveuseets, in six 
classes of live members each, cho>en hy the alunnii ; 
one class being renewed annually. The over.seer.s 
direct the conr.ses of .study and geiieial manage- 
ment, hut the nominations of jirofessois and other 
officers are made hy the ‘ corporation,’ consisting of 
the pre.sident and live fellows, a self-peiiietnating 
body, originally cie.ated hy clnaiter in 1650, and 
holding all the 'property of the univeirity as trns- 
tee.s. Tlie nominations made hy the ‘corporation’ 
require conllrmation hy the (nei.sucr.s. 

The halls for ‘recitations’ and lectnies, and for 
students’ lodgings, as also the ch.anel, library, and 
law-.school, aie in a square called the cidlogc yaul, 
containing about 15 acies, planted with beautiful 
elms. The other buildings are in other parts of 
the town, not far distant, and occupy about 60 
acies. The Agas.si/! museum of oompar.ativezoidog^v 
is world-famous. The Peabody nutseum of Ameri- 
can archtcnlogy and ethnology dates fiom 1866 ; 
.and in 1890 a '.sum of .J'50,000 'ivas given to found 
a museum of Somitio antiqiiitie.s. The most iin- 
]iofting edifice is Memorial Hall, built in honour 
of the ahiiiiiii who fell during the civil war. It 
is 310 feet in leiigtli, and 115 in breadth, and 
has a tower 200 feet high. An armrle vestilmle 
contains busts and miir.'u tablets. 'Tlie principal 
hall is 164 hy 60 feet, and 80 feet to the ceiling. 
This has a line collection of historical portnaits. It 
is used as a dining-hall, and accommodate.s nearly 
700 at table. At tlie eastern end is a beautiful 
theatie for public exercise.s on cercnionial occasions. 
Memorial Hall, Imilt of hiick and freestone, in 
Norman style, richly ornamented, needs only the 
mellowing touch of age to he one of the most 
impressive collegiate buildings in the world. 

In the academic department the requirements for 
admission are liigli, and as a oomsequence few stu- 
dents enter before the age of eighteen. There is a 
choice of two lines of study, both inchuling ancient 
classics, mathematics, and other sciences ; hut in 
one line the classics are prominent, in the othei the 
sciences, Tlieie aie also various minor elections 
of study; but no degree is given without some 
full course, thoroughly carried out. As the univer- 
sity is amply endowed, there arc many scholar- 
ships ill all the doparfiiients, besides piizes and 
aids of many .sorts, anioiintiiig to about §45,000 
per annum. Morning prayers are conducted hy 
clergymen of different denominations in tinn; 
and studeiils must attend Sunday .services at the 
chiiroli de.sigiiate(l hy their parents. The genera} 
library contains above 250,000 volumes j and othei 
libraries raise the total to 360,000 voliiiiies. There 
is a well-equipped observatory, besides a botanic 
garden and an arboretum. There are no fees pay- 
able to professor's ; each student on matiieulation 
]iays a general fee, and may attend as many 
courses as he elects. Expenses vary with th'e 
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habits of tlie .student, hut iiece.'.sary expenses need 
not exceed §1000 (£200) per annum ; with economy 
one can live reputably for $800 ( £160 ). The college 
teriiLs cover about forty weeks. 

The following aie the departments included 
in the university, with the number of students 
attaclied to eacli. Harvard College (1271); the 
Divinity .School (35); the Law School (254); the 
Lawrence .Scientific School (65); the Medical School 
(290); the Dental School (in Boston, ,35); the 
Ihissev Institution, a school of agriculture (2) ; the 
.School of Veteiinary Medicine (in Boston, 20) ; and 
the Graduate Department ( with 107 resident gradu- 
ates). Exclusive of 2'20 students of the suiiinier 
course, the total niimlier of students is tlins 2079. 
Tliere are 71 professor.-., 21 assistant-professor.-, 
.and 121 other teachers, besides 44 pioctois anil 
other officers. The invested funds of the univer- 
sity, ex'clusii’e of lands, hiiihlings, hooks, and 
apparatus, amounted in July 1889 to 86,874,040, 
of which the .annual income ivas .5337,5,32. The 
leieimefrom .students’ fees is not much less than 
§.300,000 i>er annum. So that the total ineonie is 
consideialily more th.an £100,000 a year. 

There is a .society for the collegiate instruction of 
women by piofes.soi.s and inRtiiictoi.s of Hai-vard 
College. The students have acce.ss to the univer- 
sity library, and after a four years’ course may 
obtain certificates coiiesponding to the B.A. degiee. 
The .society, known generally as the Harvard 
‘annex,’ was oiganised in 1879, and in 1889 had 
115 students. See 'William Rendle’s nionogiapli 
on John Harvaid (1885). 

IIarve.St-biig, the larval form of the silky 
Tronihidiiira {Trumhidium holoscriceum — Linn.) of 
the family TiombidiidiC, order Acaiina. It is of 
minute si'/.e, scarcely discernible hy tlie ii.aked eye, 
and of a hriglit .scarlet or vivid crimson colour, 'in 
tlie hot months of summer it is found in gardens 



a, TromhidiuM holoscriceum, female (mag. 9 diameters); 
b, larva, full grown (Harvest-bug). 

and on wild vegetation, being most plentiful in hot 
diy seasons in places near the sea and in clialky 
districts. It specially torments people with delicate 
skins, and tlie wound it produces causes a good 
deal of local irritation and also, in warmer eoiin- 
tries, a considerable amount of constitutional dis- 
turbance. The most unplea-sant symptoms are 
only observed in climates wanner than Britain ; but 
the' mite is troublesome enough in some parts of 
Scotland. M. P. iMcgiiin has investigated the life- 
history of the liarvest-hiig, or rouejei, as it is called 
in France (see Annalcs des iSoiences Katurelles, 
6th .scries, vol. iv. 1876 ). He found the silky Troni- 
hidium [T. holoscriceum), a bright .scarlet specie.s, 
from spring till July and August, when it suddenly 
disappeared. In Api-il he found some males with 
many young females, in the end of May and in 
June oiily gravid feiiiale.s. In June and July eggs 
were laid, which hatched, producing the roucjct or 
liarvest-hiig formerly desorilied as Leptus cuitum- 
nidio, an almost spherical six-legged larva, which 
soon found a liost into whose ^in it thrust its 
sharp mandibles. Forthwith its abdomen began 
to swell with the fluid imbibed, reaching ultimately 
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to about live times its original bulk, the head and 
thorax remaining of the same size as before. After 
liihernation, during udiioli it digested and asaimi- 
lateil the iintritivo juices storeil np during its para- 
•sitio existence, it became the eight-legged nyiiiplia, 
exclusively a vogetaljle feeder and sexually com- 
plete. Tlio harvast-bug infe.-,ts not only human 
beings, but also dogs, cats, hares, and other smaller 
inaininals, and even insects. Tlio remedy employed 
for its liitc is to extract the animal from the sldii 
by means of a needle, ami to allay the itching by 
rnirbing the part all'ected witli some essential oil. 
Tile ravages of tlio liarvest-bng appear to he not 
coullned to linrope, since a .small animal found in 
Mexico, and called bj' tlie Indians Thahahuate, 
seem.s to be, if not identical witli, at least similar 
to tlie harvest-bug in its processes and ellecls. 

Ilarvciiit-llyj tlie popular name in (he ITiiHod 
States for a .species of CJicada {q.v. ). 

llarvcst-moon. See Moon. 

» arvey, Sir Oeorou, P.R.S.A., was burn at 
St Niuiaii.s, near Stirling, in February bSOO. lie 
was apprenticed to a Imoksoller in Stirling, but 
in 1823 removed to Ediulinigh, and entered the 
Trnstoc.s’ Academy tlmre. In lS'2(i, when the 
Royal Scottish Academy was institntod, ho w.os 
elected an i\ssooiato, tbo'ugli only in bis twentieth 
year ; lie berame a full Academician in 1829, presi- 
dent in 18(11, and was kiiiglitod in I.SG7. lie died 
2‘2d dannary 18711. Many of his works are well 
known through tlie niedinm of eneraving.s. Tlie 
iirinoiiial arc ‘ Covenantors’ Proaoliing,’ ‘ Battle of 
hruiiiclog,’ 'A llighlaud Funeral,’ ‘Children lilow- 
ing' Bnblnes in Old ( Ireyfriavs’ Churchyard,’ ‘ First 
Reading' of the liihle m the Crypt of St Paul’s,’ 
‘Bunyaii in Bedford (laol ’ and ‘Bnn 3 ''au and his 
Dang’litor soiling Laces,’ ‘ Shakospaaro before Sir 
T, Lucy,’ ‘The Uni'lor.s,’ and ‘Leaving the Manse.’ 
In bis later years Harvey devoted iiincli time to 
landscapo-paiu Ling. 

Ilai'Vcy, V\''ru,tVM, the discoverer of the eir- 
Bulation o'f the blood, was born at Folkestone, in 
Kent, on the 1st of April 1578. Ills father was 
.a j'eoniiiii i and his lirotlior.s wore nicrchanta of 
woiglit and snlistaiioo, mujni at copiod, in tlio 
city of Imndnii. .'Vftur six years at Canterlmry 
graminiir-solioiil, Harvey, then sixteen years of ago, 
was oiiturod at (Jains (.'ollego, Caiiiliridgo. Tie 
took hi.s degree in arts in 1597, and, after live 
years’ study at the university of Padna under 
Fahricins do Aquapeiidonte, .Inlins Casserius, and 
other eminent men who then adorneil that 
university, ho oldained his diploma as doctor ol 
inedicino in 1 802. He returned to Engliiiitl in the 
same year i and after receiving his doeUn’s degreo 
from his original miivorsity, Camliridge, .sottied in 
Lomlim as a pliy.sioian. in 1809 lie was aiipointed 
pliysieiaii to St Bartliolomew's Hospital, and in 1615 
Liimleian Lecturer at the College of Physicians — 
an olliiie then liehl for life ; and it is generally sup- 
posed that in his first course of lectures (in the 
spring of 1616) ho expounded those oidginal and 
complete views of the circulation of the blood with 
which his name is indelibly associated. It was not 
till the year 162S that he gave his views to the 
world at largo, in lus celohrated treatise entitled 
Exarcitidio Anatomica da Motii Cordis at Sanguinis, 
having then, as he states in the preface, fiir nine 
real's or more gone on demonstrating the snhicct in 
his college lecture.s, illustrating it by new and addi- 
tional argnmeuts, and freeing it froih the objections 
raised by the skilful amongst anatorai.sfcs. He was 
appointed successively physician to James I. and 
Charlo.s I. ; and in 1633 we find that his absence, 

‘ by i'ea,son of bis attondanee on the king’s majesty,’ 
from St Bartholomew’s Hospital was complained 
of, and that Dr Andrews was appointed .as bis sub- 


stitute, ‘ but witlmiit prejudice to Mm in hL yeailv 
fee or in any other re.spoct’— a procedure which 
show.s the esteem in wliicli Harvey was liehl. 'Wo 
learn fiom Anlirey that he arcohipanied Timmas 
Howard, Karl of Arundel, in his emliassi to the 
emperor in 1636 ; and (luring tliis journey he puh- 
licly demon, ‘-trated to Caspar Ilofiiiaiin, ilie diitin- 
gnislied jirofessor of Niiremlierg, and one of the 
chief opponents of his Hews, tlie anatomical iiar- 
tlcnlar.s winch made the circulation of the bhsnl a 
necessarj' conclnsion — a demonstration wMch, it is 
reported, was satisfactory to all present .save Hof. 
niann himself, wlio still continued to urge futile 
ohjcction.s. To appreciate tin' importance of 
Harvey’s di.scovcry and tlie nature of tlio olijec- 
tions that would he urged against it, it is .sulliclent 
1,0 .stale tliat Tlaivey’s first step was to prove that 
the arteries eontainod not air hut blood. The 
whole coni'se of tlio circniation could not he de- 
monstrated, as Harvej' liad no idea of a system of 
e.afdllai'k'.s miiliiig' artei'ie.s and I'eiiis. These were 
discovered lij^ Malpighi some lift.v .1 ears later. He 
attended the. king in his various expediti(m,s, and 
was pre.seiit with liiin at tlie hatlle of Kdgehill 
(Ocloher '23, I(i42). ‘Dniing the light,’ say.s 
Anhrej’, ‘ the Biince and Duke of Yoik weie eom- 
miUed' to his care. He told me lliat lie withdrew 
with them under a iiodge, and timke out of Ms 
poekett it liooke, ami read. But lie Inul not read 
very long before a Imllot of a great gnu grazed on 
tlie ground neai'o him, which made liiin remove his 
station.’ He ace.ompauied the king after tlie 
battle to Oxford, whore he resided neaily four 
3 'cai's, roeoiving the honorary dcgiee of Doctor of 
Fliysio, and lieiug clouted warden of hferton Col- 
lego. On the surrender of Oxford to tlie Parlia- 
ment in Jnlj' 1810, he left (he university and 
returned to London. He was now sixty-eight 
years of age, ami seems to have withdrawn him- 
self from jiraelice ami from all fuither participation 
in the fortunes of Ms royal master. During the 
remainder of his life lie was iisnally the guest of 
mil' or otlier of Ms brothers, now men of wealth 
and Mgli standing in the city ; ami it was at the 
countrj'-lumse of one of them lhal Dr Eut visited 
him at Ohristm.as 1650, and after ‘many diffi- 
culties’ obtained from Mm the hlK. of Ms work on 
the. geiioratioii of animals, wMch ivas jnihli.shed in 
(he following year, under the title of litre re itationcs 
da Gnneraiioiic Aniiiialiitin. 

I'’roiu this period to tlio time of Ms death the 
chief olijoct which occupied Ms mind was the wel- 
fare and inqn'ovemeut of the ( hillcge of Physicians. 
In l(i5-t he was elected president of the college, 
hut he declined the office oii account of his age 
and inliniiities. In July 1656 lie re.signed Ms 
Lunileian IceturcsM]), which ho had held for more 
than fortj' j’ears ; and in lakiiig leave of the col- 
lege presented to it Ms little jiatrimonial e.state at 
Burimirsh, in Kent. He did not long survive, hut, 
woi'ii out hy repeated attacks of gout, died at 
London on Die ,3d June 1057. and was hnried in a 
vault at Hempstead, near Ralli'on Walden, in 
Esse-x. On I8tfi Octoher 1883, at the oo.st of the 
Royal College of Pliy.sicians, his remains were 
removed, from the dilapidated vault, and with 
helitting Holenmity rciiiturred in a marble sarco- 
iduigns in the Harvey Chapel attached to the 
same chnreh, 

Harvey’s woiks in T.aiin were published in 1766; a 
iranslivtion hy Dr 'Willis in 1847 ( new ed. 1881 ) ; anii 
Ilia Pixclrelioncs Acadrmicca by a ooinmUtee of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1887. Heo Willis’s lAfe of 
ITarvei/ (1878); and Huxley’s remark.'! at the Tei'oeu- 
touary oolohratiou (Nature, 1878). A statue of Harvey 
was orootocl at Folkestone in 1881, 

Harwich, a mnnicipal horougli, seaport, and 
market-town of Essex, is situated on a promontory 
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at the influx of the conllneiit Stour and Orwell to 
the sea, 71 miles hy rail NE. of Lomlon. South- 
ward of Harwifdi is tlie waterin^-nlace of Dover- 
oourt, witli a sea-wall 2 miles hiuj’. The ehief 
iuilii-tries are shipbuildhio, flshino, and tl)e niami- 
faoture of cement. Steamers run daily to Ipsuich, 
and tliere are regiilar lines of packet.s to Antu erp, 
Itotterdam, London, Tlie liaihonv is cajia- 

ciou.s, safe, and commodious, having been much 
improved .since ISd4. ft is defended hy a iiatfery, 
and, on the Suffolk side, hy Laudguaril Foit, which 
dates from the reign of James I. So great have 
ijeen the encroachments made l)y the sea on the 
promontory on which Harwich stands that two 
jetties or groins, 13o(l and 1000 feet long respec- 
tively, were undertaken in 1863 to lircak tlie force 
of the waves, and these liave proved verj' success- 
ful. From the Hth eentuiy till 1867 Harwieli 
returned two mernhers, and fioin then till 188.5 one. 
Pop. ( 18, )1) 44,51 ; (1881) 7810. 

Harz HoilUtaill.S, a nmuntain-range of (ier- 
many, c.xteiiding between the rivers Weser and 
Elbe, south of Brunswick, with .a length of 57 miles, 
a breadth of 20, and a superficial aiea of 784 .sq. 
m. It forms au elevated plateau, rimng on most 
sides somewhat .steeply from the plains, and lidged 
with irregular and in .some parts fore.st-clad inoun- 
taims. Tlie range, wliich Ls divided into Upper and 
Lower Har.!, the average elevatiou.s of which are 
•ilOO and 1000 feet respectively, is composed for 
the most part of locks heluiiging to the Devonian 
and Lower Carboniferous formations, and Inokeu 
through in a few places hy granite, as in the 
Brocken (q.v.), the highest peak (3740 feet) of 
central Uerniany. Tlie Har/ are exceedingly rieli 
in metals and minerals, as .silver, iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, marble, alalja.stcr, and granite. These moun- 
tains form a natural line of division between the Low 
German and the High German raees. Industries 
connected with the mines and the forests, a.s well as 
some cattle-breeding and agriculture, afford em- 
ployment to the inhabitants. The rearing of siiig- 
ing-birds is also a source of' profit The Harz 
.Mountains are the sccnc.s of many of the weird 
legendary tales of German literature. 

Hasdrillhal (‘lie whose help is Baal’), the 
name of several Carthaginian geneials, of whom 
the most famous was tlie .son-in-law of Haiiiilcar 
Barca (q.v.). In 237 n.C. he accompanied Hainil- 
car into Spain, and gave that general most elfective i 
aid in the work of building up a Carthaginian I 
dominion in the Peninsula, On the death of 
Hamilcar in 228 B.C. the task of adiuiiiistering and 
extending the neiv empire devolved on Hasdnihal, 
wlio advanced the Carthaginian frontier from the 
Bietis (the Guadalquivir) to the Tagus, and 
founded a new capital, Nova Carthago (the modern 
Cartagena), a oitj' with the best harbour on the 
.south-east coast of Spain, and situated in the 
viciuiby of rich silver-mines. Hasdnrhal proved 
himself an admirahle administrator. Ho was 
remarkably successful in conciliating the Iberian 
tribes, ami extended his rule mainly hy peaceful 
means. So iiidcpcudent wa.s he of the home govern- 
ment that the Romans made a treaty in which the 
Ebro was fixed on as the frontier line, not with 
Carthage, but with Hasdrubal. In the eighth year 
of his coimnand, 221 li.C., he was aR.sassiiiated by a 
Celtic slave. — Another Ha.sdrubal was the sou of 
Hamilcar Barca, and the brother of Hannibal ( q.v. ). 
He defeated Cneins ,S(dpio in .Spain in 212 i).c., and 
in 208 marched thiongli Gaul, to join ins brother 
Hannibal in Italy. He crossed the Alp.s in favour- 
able W'eather, but, instead of pushing southward, 
made a fatal delay at Placentia, and was .surpiised 
and slain on the Aletauriis in 207 B.C. — A tliird 
Hasdrubal was one of Haiinihars principal olBcers 


in the Italian campaigns. He made a hiilliant 
charge at the battle of ('aniue, whi(di contributed 
greatly to ileeide the fate of the day.— A fomtli 
general of the same name defended Carthage against 
the Romans during the siege which ended in the 
city’s destruction in 146 B.C. He is aecuse<l of 
cowardice and cruelty, and of haiiiig starved the 
citizens while himself living in revelry. 

HaSC, Karl Ana'sT vox, a celebrated German 
theologian, wa.s born at Steinbach, in Saxony, 25th 
Angn.st 1800. After being expclleil from Erlangen 
Univemity for Ida connection witli the political 
students’ unions called tlie ‘ Burscheiisidiaften,’ he 
became in 1823 a miiveisity tutor at Tubingen, but 
after a new inve.stigation was inquisoned for ten 
months in the fortress of Ilohenaspeig. He settled 
at Leipzig in 1820, and in tlie fidlou big ear was 
called to .leiia as ]irofe'Sor of Theology. Here he 
remained till his retiieiiieut in 18S3, when, after 
sixty years of teaching, he was eiiimhled, and 
ajqioiiited .a jirivy-coiiiicillor. His chief writings 
a,\a Dcs altcu Pfanrrs J'lwfnmciif (1824) ; Leln-hnch 
der Eniiigcli,f<‘hcn Duginatik \ (ith ed. 1870); 
Gnoiis [S vols. 182(5-28; 2d ed. 1870); RuUents 
redivirits (1S2S; 12th ed. 1883), whicli was an 
able attenijit to present dogmatic theology in the 
form that Hotter would liaie chosen, had he been 
livhig ill the piesent century, and invoh'ed him in 
a long eoiitrover.sy with Rohr, the exponent of 
‘vulgar-rationalism;’ Dti,i Zcbeii Ji'ni (1829; oth 
ed. 1865); Kcrchoiijeschicli/e {IS^i ■, 11th ed. LSSli); 
Die beiilen ErdAxchitfe (1839); Ncuc Propheten 
(1831 ; 'Id ed. 1800); a life of St Francis (1856); 
a haiidliook of Protestant polemical theology 
(1863); a life of St Catharine of Siena (1864); 
Geschiclile Je'iii (1876); Dcd Kjdturlcnmpfca Etuh 
(1879); and lectures on chuich history (1,880). 
He .subsequently began the publication of a cdmrch 
histoi’y based on his miiver.sity lectures (1885 
et sen.). His autobiography down to 1830 is en- 
titled Tdculc Intel Irrt/tiiiner {lii72i 2d ed. 1873). 
Hose tvas called tlie Ne.stor of modern .seieiititlo 
theology. He did great service in the reconcilia- 
tion of the church’s faitli to modern thought, and 
was an equally re.solute and effective opponent of 
ortliodoxv on the one hand and rationali.siii on the 
other. lie died 3d January 1890. 

Haselrig (othenrise Hesilrige or H.azle- 
UIGO), Sir Arthur, one of the Five Alemhers 
(q.v.), conmiaiided a noted regiment of cuirassiers 
called the ‘ Loh.sters ' on the side of the Parlia- 
ment, took an active ]iart in the House of Coin- 
mon,s ill connection with the militia and other 
bills, and was governor of Newcastle, Imt in 16()() 
acquiesced with Monk in the Restoration. He 
ilied shortly after. 

llasllisll, from which the word nssassia is de- 
rived, LS an Arabian preparation of Indian hemp, 
known in India as bhang or skldhi. It consists 
chiefly of the leai'es and stalks of Cannabis iiulica. 
The medicinal value of the preparations of Indian 
lieinpi i.s treated in another article ; see HemI’ 
( Indian). It is the physuihgical action which will 
now be specially noticed. Tlie drug is used in the 
East in various ways, .Sometimes it Ls smoked 
alone or with tuhaceu. At other times beverage, s 
are prepared fnim it, <ir it is taken in the form of 
lozenges or electnarie.s. The iiiajcon of Calcutta, 
the nuipouchuri of Cairo, and the eiaijcatiies or 
daiuamesc of the Arabs are preiiarations of this 
kind. The effects differ according to the dose and 
the itlio,syncrasy of the individual. Some become 
pugnncioil.s, while others fall into a state of reverie. 
After .small do.sea there is a gieat tendency to eansc- 
le-ss merriment. In mo.st cases there i.s an extra- 
ordinary .susceptibilitj' to ha]luoination.s of various 
kinds, their nature depending largely on the cast 
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of iiiinil of the iiersoii, and to .some extent on his 
sniTonnilings. 'Time, distiinos, and sound are no 
longer enrrectly judged of. A ininnte nmy have 
compre.ssed into it tlic action of a month, a liand- 
hreadth may strotcli oiU to a mile, and the ripple 
of a hrook may SAvell into the roar of Niagara. 
Although the dreaiiih produced in Orientals hy 
the drug are often of a voluptuous nature, this is 
liy no means a universal effect, and among Euro- 
peans they have not this character. The stage of 
hallucination is generally succeeded hy a stage of 
deep slumhor with diminished sensihility. The 
unpleasant after-cll’eol.s of opium seem to he 
absent ; hnt the use of Imsliish has the inevitahio 
demoralising' effects of all such indulgeuces. See 
Moreau, Httrhisdi ct do Mndiilr 

(1845). 

IliLSliir Ilo.spitill, to the south of Gosport 
((].v.), hctwoeii Haslar ].,alce and the sea, is an 
enormous estahlishment for the ollieer.s and men of 
the navy, dating from 1746, and capable of aeconi- 
modatiiig 2000 patients. Tlic lloyal Naval f'liapel 
is also here, and beyond are the Tlaslar harrack.s. 

Ila8lillg;(lcil, a mannfae.tnring' and market 
town of Lancasliire, li) miles NIV. of Manchester. 
Gotten, silk, and woollen manufaetnre.s are carried 
on. In the vicinity are ironworks, coal-mines, and 
stone and slate (jiiarries. Pop. ( 18.51 ) (1164 : (1881) 

IlnsmoilPilUS. See MACtJAilni«. 

Has.san-boii-Sabali, tlie ‘Old Man of the 
MonuUiin’of European story, was founder of the 
Moslem sect of the Assassins ((pv. ). 

Ilassc, Joir.VNN AixjlI'’, (miuposer, was horn at 
liergeiloiC, near Hamburg, 25tli March 1009, and 
studied in Italy under I’orpora and Scarlatti. Tie 
became famous as II Sasmio ( ‘ the Saxon ’ ) through 
his opera Sononimto, produced at Najdos (1725); 
was htipoll-mciniiir at Dresden; and was brought 
to London in 1788 to liead an opiiosition to Handel 
as repro.scntiiig the Italian aoliool. Here Ai-Utxrrxc 
was produced ivitli suocess ; hut Iln.s.se soon loft 
London, and in 1740 was in Dresden, mihsociucntly 
retiring to Vienna and to A'enico, where he died 
23d Decemher 1783. 

Ila.ssolt, capital of the Belgian |)rovincc of 
Limburg, situated 18 miles hy rail NIV. of Maas- 
tricht, has seN'oral distillerios, mauufactures linen 
fabrics, lace, and tobacco, and culti\'ates tobacco, 
madder, and cliicovy. Pop, 13, 194. 

llflstiliaiini', a r'uinod city of India, on the 
old bod of the Ganges, 22 miles E. of Mecu-nt. It 
was the capital of the great Pandava kingdom, 
frequently mentioned in the Mahahhffrala. 

llastilta'S, a parliamentary and municipal 
hovough anil famous watering-place of Smssex, is 
]nctm'U.S(]nely situated on the slioro, and snrrounded 
tiy liigh clilf's on all sides except the south, which 
is" ()]ien to tlio sea. Ily rail it is ,83 miles E. of 
Brighton and 62 miles SSE. of London. It con- 
sisted formerly of only two streets, intersected hy 
a small .sti-eam called the Bourne, but is now a 
large place, wlio.so resident popnlation is donbled 
during the holiday season. iSiiico the middle of 
the 19tli century the borough has been greatly 
extended, and some portion of the liills whicli 
slieltor the town contain several fine streets and 
terraces. T’he breezy and nicely-paved esplanade, 
over 3 miles in length, forms one of the llnesl sea- 
walks and drive.s in the, kingdom. The climate is 
dry and agreeable, and the bathing very good. 
During cold weather in winter and spring the 
place IS a eommemlod resort for pulniomary com- 
{ilaints, being slieltored by the hills inland from 
easterly and northerly 5vinds. It is famous for the 
mildness, salubrity, and evenness of its climate, 


the mean daily range of .shade temperature hein" 
remarkahly .small (9’B) as compared with nearly 
.all other stations on the .south coast. It has heeii 
said to offer a elinieo of thi-ee climates — the mild 
of tlie sea front, the more Imacing of tlie inliiml 
and the extremely bracing and invigorating of the 
snrroundiiig liills, ,50(1 feet above the sea, The 
sandy soil see.nres a diyness of .soil and atmo- 
sphere not nsnally to Ik- had at seaside resorts. 
Acem'ding to Dr Parsons, ‘the hottest days hi 
summer arc eight degrees cooler than J.ondonj anil 
contrary to general belief, three degrees cooler tliai'i 
Easthonrne.’ The drainage is good, tlie British 
RTcdiai! Journal slating that ‘Hastings is one of 
the he.st diaiued and ventilated of seaside places.’ 
The waler-snjiply is jinre and .almndaiit ; and salt 
water is laid on for watering the streets, and can lie 
supplied direct from the main to jirivate houses for 
hath pniqioses. Tho oorporation have pnreliased for 
a eon-siderahle sum Hie East .ami AVest Hills, fine 
ojieii plideans eonimmiding heantiful land and sea 
views, anil adinirahly adajiled for golf and other 
outdoor s] lorl s. 

'J’he East Hill Cliffs present great intcre.st to 
geologists, and are part ot the proiierty puvcliaserl. 
They descend sheer into the se.a, .and ‘are remark- 
able" for their rugged heanty as scon froni the 
ocean. Tlieru are tlirei' large pnlilie gaidens, 
one of them exceedingly [iiotty, and .an exten- 
sive Alexandra Park, iqiened by Hie Prince ami 
Princess of Wales in 1882. The aninsoinonts of 
the place are many and I'aried. Hotels are nlen- 
Hfnl, and several large and lloiirisliiiig schools 
have been e.stal dished, Hie Hastings centre taking 
a large place in the Oxford and Caniliridge looid 
e.xamiiiations. One of tlie great attractions of tlie 
town to visitors is Hie liandsome ]iier, extending 
900 feel from Hie parade, and liaving a s]incimiB 
pavilion at tlie sea end giving aeeoiniiiodation for 
liiitwcon 2000 and 3000 persons. A similar iiier was 
in 1890 in eonrse of eonstriiction at, St LuonavdR, 
iiliontamile westwards. Tlie 'premier Cinque port’ 
is the largest and rieliest iisliing-station on tlie 
sontii coast. ’Die castle, now in rniim, was Imilt 
hy one of the fidlowers of William the Clonqueror. 
liaslings (sineo ]88o) retnnis only one memher to 
parliament. Poii. of parliainciitary hurongh (1851) 
17,011; (1881 ) 42,2,58 ; (1890) 55,000. See AV. 1). 
Cooper’s iVoPw’.v «/■ //ms'P'nr/.? {18(i2); and Montagu 
Burrows’ Cinquo Ports (1888), 

Thk Batti.k 01'' IlAS'i'TNG.s is the usual name 
given to the. great battle at Senlae, near Hastings, 
in which tho English under King Harold were eoiii- 
plefoly defeated liy the Norman invader, s under 
William Hie Conqueror, Getohov 14" 1066. From 
that fatal day until notv the place lias borne the 
name of Battle (q.v.). Harold’s force was drawn 
ehielly from the southern counties, and was liniily 
posted outlie Tlillof Bonlac, fortillod with astockaile 
and dileli. The Normans were arranged in three 
divisions, the centre led hy the redouhtahlo duke 
in person. Tire Norman foot began Hie battle, and 
it is said that the minstrel Taillefur, rhling in front 
singing tho Song of lloland, was tho Ih'st to strike 
a blow and the Jirst to fall. The Norman foot 
spent their fury in vain upon tlie English stockade, 
Avhilo tho Bretons on tho Norman left wdng were 
quickly put to IligliL. A cry now arose that tlie 
duke ivas slain, and panic quickly spread throngli- 
ont the army. ‘T live,’ slionteil AVilliam, as he 
tore oil his helmet, ' and liy God’s help will conquer 
yet,’ and led on his men anew to the attack. Not, 
hoivever, till hy a oounterfeitod llight lie had drawn 
tho English in ea^or pursuit from their strong 
po,sition was lie ahm to break tlioir line and obtain 
a footing on tho high ground on 'which they load 
stood so sluhliornly. AVith the quick eye of tlie 
true soldier, William no'iv commanded lus arohea 
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to .shoot high into the air that tlieu' arrows 
might fall from above. The English fell rjnickly, 
their .sliields being iiiiablu to protect their Jiead.', 
and the king was soon struolc down by an arrow in 
tlie right eye. The battle was now lost, but the 
lionsecarhs fonglit where they stood till the last 
man was slain. See the third volume of Freeman's 
Noi'inaii Conquest. 

Hastiutt's, Fr.vxl'i.s UtWDox-II.vsTixGs, il.ti:- 
(jui.s OF, (Jovernor-geiieritl of India, was descendeil 
from an old Anglo-Norman family settled in County 
Down, Ireland, and was bom on 9th December I7d4. 
Entering the army in 1771, he was engageil in 
many of the chief operations of the war of American 
independence, lighting at Bunker Hill, in Long 
Island and New Jersey, at the siege of Charleston, 
and at the battle, s of Camden and Ilobkirk's Hill, 
and attained the rank of ailjntant-general uiidei 
Lord Conirvallis. On his return home he was 
created (17i53) Baron Uawdon, and afteiward.s be- 
came intimate with the Prince of M'ale.s. A year 
after he had succeeded his father os Earl of Moiia 
he carried (1794) an army corps of 10,000 men 
across to Holland, to reinforce the Duke of York ; 
and in the following year participated in the attack 
on liniberon. Under the Fox-Urenville ministry 
he was in ISOli appointed master-gmucral_ of ord- 
nance ; and he took an active part in politics until 
his appointment to the govouior-genevalship of 
India in 1S13. This high ollice he held down to 
1821. The most momentous events of las adminis- 
tration weie the war against the brave mountoineeis 
of Nep.il, the Goorkhas, wlio by the peace of 181(5 
wore converted from aggressive enemie.s into the 
.staunchest of allies ; and in the ne.xt year the wars 
against the Pimblris and tlie IVIahrattHs, both of 
whioh were speedily l)ruuglit to a successful termin- 
ation, with the result that a laroe addition was 
niade to the tenitorie.s of the East India Coinjniny. 
For his masterly treatment of the Ooorkha question 
Lord Moira was created Marquis of Hasting.s (181(1). 
Hi.s policy in India included the encouragement of 
native education and of the freedom of the press, a 
reform in the law system, and the elevation of the 
•status of the civil .service. Hi.s resignation wiis 
cau.sed by imputations levelled against his public 
conduct In connection with the allairs of a hanking 
Jinn. In 1824, the year .after his return Imine, Loid 
Hastings was appointed governor of Tilalta, and he 
Ireld this oiiice until his death, at Haim, near Naples, 
on 2Sth November 1826. Bee hi.s Private Journal, 
edited by bis daughter (2il ed. 1858); Pimsep’s 
History of India duriiiy the Adniinistrutiun of the 
Marquis of Hastings (1820); and Asiatie Journal 
(1828). 

Hastings, Wakuen, was born at Chnrehill, in 
Oxfordsiiire, 6tli December 1732. He was d<jsceiido<l 
fiom the family of Hastings of Daylesford, Imt the 
estate had passed out of the family, ami Hastmgs, 
who was early left an onjhan, was educated at the 
e.vpeiise of aii uncle. He distinguished iiimself at 
Westminster School, where he was oonteinijorary 
with the poets Cluirchill and Cowper, nuth tlie 
future Lord Shelburne, and with Elijah Imjiey 
(q.v.). In 1750 he went out in the Civil Service 
of the Ea,st India Gompany, and was at first em- 
ployed in the secretariat in Calcutta. He was^ up 
the country at tlie time ol the Black Hole affair, 
hut made hi.s e,‘icape and joined the refugees at 
FalU Ghat, where he niai'ried his lirst wife : she 
died after hearing two ohildren, who lived but a 
few years. Left a widower, Hastings returned to 
England in 1764, where he spent live yeara and 
made the acquaintance of Dr Johnson. In 1769 
lie returned to India as seoontl-in-counoil at Madras, 
and in 1772 proceeded to Bengal, where he was 
promoted to the presidency of the conneil. A 


year later the Britisli parliament produced the 
Ilegnlating Act, under wliieh Hostingo was to he 
gorenior-general with a lutiidsome .salary, and iius 
to lic_ assisted by a council of four members, thice 
aiqioiiited from bonie. This was the hegiiming of 
trouble; tlie majuiitj- in council led by FianoE 
was opposed to Hastings from the (list; theflnances 
were iii great disorder, the demands of the Conqiany 
for remittance, s were fiequent and mgent. One of 
Hastiugh’ lir.st tasks was to bring to trial the chief 
fiscal mhustei-s of Bengal, Ibija Shatiib Eai and 
Nawdb Muliainad Baza, on charges of malvei.sa- 
tioii and einbezzlenicnt. This, tliougli done under 
positive orders from home, proved injuiioiis to 
Hasting.s’ popnlaritv. A corrupt and treacberons 
official, Niincumar (Baja Nand Kumar), was em- 
ployed in conducting the case; and when it bioke 
down all three 1 lecaine bis enemies. In 1773 Nnn- 
comar was tried, sentenced, and executed for forgery, 
a proceeding which threw nhloqny on Hastings aiid 
on the chief -justice. Sir Elijah Impey, which has 
been much di.spelled in lecent times. Among 
measiires of domestic reform, Hastings m.ade an 
appraisement of the landed estates which formed 
the m-sets of a great ])ortion of the public revenue, 
and on tiiat appraisement based a revised a.s.ses,s- 
ment. He also inqiroved tlie administration of 
justice in the country courts and organised the 
opium levenne. In bis external policy be was no 
less energetic and original. He waged vigoums 
war witli the Mabrattas, and made the Company's 
power paramount in many parts of India. He cim- 
ti acted advantageous alliances and re.stored the 
financial position of tlie Company. All this was 
not done without encmintering" opim.sitiuii ami 
censure. In 1777 an attenqit was made to depose 
iiiin, on the strengtli of a conditional resignation 
wliich he had .sent home ; and the attempt was only 
frustrated by the action of the Supreme Court, (if 
wliicli Inqiey was still cliief-justice. In tlie same 
year Hastings mariied the divoiccd wife of Baron 
Imliuli', a German oflicer. In 1780 lie was finally 
freed from embarrassment by tlie opposition owing 
to the retireiiieiit of its leader, Philip Fiancis, whom 
he wounded in a duel. 

At the end of 1784 he resigned office and .sailed 
for England, where he was well received by King 
George III., hut soon became subject to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, witli a \iew to iiiipeacliment. 
Into the details of the charges brought against 
him we cannot here enter, Ainoiig the chief mis- 
deeds alleged against him W'ere the aid tliat lie 
gave to his ally the Nawiili of Uiidh in the war 
against the Bohilla Afghans, his piinishnieiit of 
the Zeiiiindar of Benare.s for non-compliance with a 
demand for aid in the hist Mahratta war, and his 
connivance in the forfeiture of property — real and 
per.s'onal — wliieh liad been conferred on the Begums 
or dowager- princesses of Oiidh. Charges on those 
subjects were preferred by the 'VVbig opposition, 
and Hasting.s, being de-serted by Mr Pitt, wa.s im- 
peached at the bar of the House of Lords. The 
trial began 13th February 1788 in Westminster 
Hall, among the iiiaiiager.'i for the Coniiiioiis being 
Edmund Burke, Fox, Bheridan, Elliott (afterwards 
Lord Minto), and Mr ( afteiward.s Earl) Grey. The 
early sittings were nnmeri)U.sly attemled, and the 
audience was rewarded by splendid display.'! of 
rlictoiic ; but the public interest soon flagged. It 
was felt by Uio,se persons who knew or cared about 
the matter at all tlnit the alleged errors of Hastings 
were overbalanced by great public .services. He 
had prevailed in war; he had left Bengal at peace; 
he had organised the administration in all its 
branches; he had fostered learning; above all, he 
liad founded an empire whioh no one thought of 
abandoning. The trial dragged itself through more 
than seven years and nearly 150 sittings. At last, 
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on the 23il April 170,5, llii'stiiig.s rvaii iiccpiilteil un 
all the cliarpoH, muuiimonf'ly on all that nli'ucted 
liih personal lujiiouv. Out of the original nieinhers 
who had niut in \V''estinin.-,ter Hall wlien Hastings 
iirst howeil liis kjiee at the bar but twenty-nine 
were left to ''oto for the liiial award ; the rciiiaining 
|ieov.s stood romul the throne as Kjieetators. lJa.st- 
rngs left the court a ruined man, the aniall fortune 
that he brought from India having been quite eon- 
snmcd in the expenses of the defenee. lint the 
Court of Director.s ('anie to his aid and made ]>ro- 
vision for his deeliniirg year's. Oarr-yirrir out wlrat 
i.s saiil tit have been art aspira.tiott of Iris youth, 
Ilastirtga borrglrt the old family seat of Daylesford, 
iit 'Wirreestershiro, where be pmssed the rest of bis 
life in the oeenpaLious rrf a corrrrtry geiitlernari, 
varied by oecasiotial visits to Loudorr. He gave 
er’iderrc,e"l)ofore parliamentary eontmr ttees, aird dined 
at Carlton House; the prince-regent made Ititri a 
lirivy-conrrcillor ; arrd be recoir'ed horrottra front the 
city and the Houses of Parliament. He died al 
Dayleafoi'd, 22d August ISIS, his wife survivirtg 
him. In his long .artil active career ll.astings 
showed eoristartb energy, cortrage, judgment, and 
applicatiorr. Irt his private life bo was gerrtle and 
trrr.sellt.sb. He left no children. 

Thu titftturiiik for llivitirtHs’ life are in bo foinid irt bis 
by Ij. Trotter, attd Mtll’s Mistoril i>f Indiii, 
oorruotuil by Wtlsort's rrotes. Sea also article in Diclwii- 
ai'ii of Natinniil JJwyriqjItii, and TliC IStorj/ of Nuncomar, 
liy Sir J. 1''. .Stoirburr ; and Su' A, Lyall’s Wavnii HaU- 
inns (‘Mott of Aotiori,' 18Hi)). ilfacarrlay’s elotinonfc essay 
is rtritrustwortlry. 

llastiuS'S SiUUls, named froitt llasting.s in 
Sus.sex, is tire lower lUvibioit of tire ‘SVealdeir beds, 
formittg a portion of the Lower' Crotaeoons .series, 
'rite beds cortsist eltiolly (tf sattil ami Hamlstone with 
Milttrrdiiiatu layers of "elay, and vary in thickness 
front ,500 to 1000 feet, 'ririi group ettrliraces throe 
meitrbors ivhiclt, irr dosooridiirg order, are as follows : 

3, Timbridgr tVrlls .Sand. 

2. 5Vudlnu'.st Olay. 

1. AHliclcnvn HjukI. 

'rite strata dill'er very little front tbo.se of tire over- 
lying ^yoald Clity, e.xeept irt being nrore arenaceous. 
'I’lie lieils bavn ' Ireeti de.posited irr shallow fro.sb 
water. Tito sand ofterr oxlribits (irto specirttons of 
riiipIe-ittat'kH, itrrd tiro clay wltielr separates the 
sartil-beds .sonietinres eon tains oraeks that have been 
nrodtieed by the dr.yiitg' of the surface on ox)tosure. 
The .strata are Irighly fossilifei'ous. 'I'lrei'e are 
rmrttet'ortH .sairrrarr ru[rtilo.s, itrolndittg' the liug'e 
igitarirtdoir arrd tiro llyittg jrterodactylo. The re- 
tttaitt.s of several cbolotriartH also oeeitr. 'J'lte li.slt 
belong citielly to the ganoid or jdaeoid oi'tloi'.s, the 
most t'erttavkable beittg tire lepidotns, whose conical 
palate teeth and tlriok squat'e enantelled sc.ales are 
very freiiuettfc. Tiro sltells belong to genera wltielr 
ittlr'abiL Ireslr water, stteli as Palnclina, llyclas, and 
Unio. 

Hat, the pt'itreipal Iread-covorirrg of tlt(» Itntttan 
fatrrily, distinguislred frortt tiro cap or brtttrtot by 
bavirrg a brint anrnrtd it. 'Tire history of the but is 
of rieee.ssity intimately rtrixed up with that of Itoad- 
cover'lngs gutierally, tiro distirrotion.s of bonnets, 
bats, and cajrs beiirg arbitrary and subject to iuii,tty 
vai'iatiorrs with changing fa.slrion (see illnstratioim 
irt article Fa.si [JON ). The hat, as a roottry brimmed 
bead -covering, is tiro direct deaeerrdairt of tbe^rcterw 
of the anoierrt (Ireolcs, wliiolr was di.stirrgiiisbeil frortt 
the other Greek liead-gear, ihe piletin, by the pos- 
session of a brim, useful for protectirrg it-s wearer 
from the rays of the sun, 'ITieso Greek bats tvere 
made of felt, the material of wltielr the bead-gear of 
early tinres appears to have boeit principally fabri- 
cated. The use of felted bats bocatne known in 
England about tire period of the Norman conquest. 
Tire rtreroliant in Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canicr- 


bitri/ Talcs is (le.seribed as Iraving ‘on bis bed a 
flauitdrihlt liever hat.’ About the period of Queen 
Eliz.abetlr beaver felts irr rrratry .sluipes becairre 
coittntorr, arrd for tlri'ee oentur'ie.s tltoreafter fine 
bearer lt!t.ls, rrro.stly dyed black, fotiired tire heud- 
covet'irtg of tire Iriglrer obis.sc& irr Great Britain, 
lint rtorv, thorrglr felt bats are the everyday wear 
of tire cortrttrrrrrily, there is no longer such a tlrirrg 
as a gertnine beaver bat. See BliAV'tsii, EiiLT. ° 

Hats at tire preserrt day are fiisliioriod of .art end- 
less variety of materials, ami, especially irt the case 
of those wot'tt by ladies, they are ,so (ilversilred irr 
forttt that they defy all delitriliotr. But with riU 
their variatimr.s three iiritrcipal classe.s of Ir.at-maritr- 
faetnre tttay bo distitrgtrished, cornin'ised rritder the 
felt-hat, tire silkdrat, and the stran -bat trades. ]n 
the felt-b.at trade, the materi.'ds trow principally 
ernphtyed are tbo fur or hair of rabbits, with smaller 
proprtt'Liotts of Itare, beaver, iirnsk-ralj, viottrta, and 
caitrol tor the iltter fedts ; arrd sheep’s wool for the 
conrtnotief felted liats. Felt liats of inferior qualitv 
are also rrrade with u'ool rtrixed with cottorr att'd 
otlrer vegelahle lihrcs — irot in reality felted, but 
eeiiteriled by varnish wltielr is rtseil at orree to hold 
together the fibres arrd to stiHim the hat body. In 
the felting' of rabbit, hare, arrd oilier furs, a* ‘bat’ 
is Iit'.st formed, wbidr coirsists of art expanded cone 
of oi|tiall.y distrilnrteil libres hr ijrrartHiv sulllcient 
to form the de.sirerl lial. 'To irtake tliis ‘bat,’ a 
jrerforaterl emre of slioot oopjier is caused to revolve 
slowly over a fnrrrtel ttnder which there is a power- 
fitl blast drawirtg' air irtwards (lirotrglt the bolus in 
the eo)tpot' cotte. Fur is fed towards and drawn 
over the .srnfaee of the cone hr an equal manner bv 
the suction, atril is so held in irositiorr till a siifii- 
cieirt qnarrtity to form the bat is uniforrttly distrib- 
uted over it. A wet cloth is their wrapped aromtd 
tiro mass, ovrw which an outer emre is slipped, and 
tiro wliole tberr dipjied into art aeidnlatod bath of 
ItoL water', arrd by pr'es.strre tbo lir.st slae'o of felting — 
itmkirtg tboliat eobei'o— is Huenred. Thesuhsecinciit 
operatiotr.s are the same irt tttakirrg both far .and 
woollett fells, hr tbo CeUittg of wool for bats the 
bat is htt'itted from earded wool wouitd diagon- 
ally I'ottud a (loitble eorte, which givo.s two bats. 
'I'ltcsc aro .siibjecled to the rtsnal tpieraliotrs of felt- 
ing till a .sttllteierrL consistorrey of felt is obtained, 
'rite bats aro tliei'eafter rongbl'y bhroked otra mould 
lo somotbhtg of their nUrirtate form, tberr dyed, 
ami whott bard felts are fir be made llrey arc stilf- 
ened with a vnrrtisb of sludlae. 'I’licy are then 
sha|ied ott a block, sirrootlreil with sand-paper, 
bornrd, litred, arrd Irrtislred, 'I'lie princiiial supply 
of rabbit fur for feltirrg is olitainorl irr li'rartee and 
Itolginm front domestic rabbits, Imndreils (tf millions 
beittg irt these couirtries amrrrally killed as articles 
of food arrd for the fur tbe.v yiuld. 

'Tito rrranrrfactrrre of silk hats as a sribstitnle for 
pilod beavers 'nuis lirst attenrirtod aborrt 1810, but it 
was irot till 1.880 that silk plirslr bats wore sirecess- 
fullyruado, irt France. 'Plto .silk bat crrn.sist.s of a 
body and rittr, usttally ttrade of two or three layers 
of eotlorr cloth saturated with t'arni.sbes, lit give the 
fabric stiOiresH ami irrake it waterproef. 'rlrese are 
moulded otr wooderr liloeks according' to the fashion 
of tire day ; and wlrorr tire desireil shape is prodnued 
tiro wlritlo is earofirlly vartrislted over witlr lac arrd 
danrtnar varttrsb, amt before dry the fitre silk iiltrslt 
is a])|ilied witlr great rrieoty, so as to irrevortt the 
searits beUrg perceived. It is therr Iriitirnud with 
.silk braid on tiro edge of Utobritrr, and asillarn band 
rourtd lhi.‘ jrmetiirn of the body with the brrrtt;^ aito 
the litring of leatlrer arul tlrirr silk being put in, it 
is conrjrkrte. 0])era-IraLs or ertrslr-lrats consist of a 
cevoritrg of rrrerino stretclied over a spiral steel 
frame, wbidr by pressure llatterrs dowtt, so that 
they can bo easily carried. 

'I'he matrufaetrrre of straw bats, which forrrts an 
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entirely distinet hrancli of the hat trade, rvill he 
dealt with iiiuIlm- Straw-plait (tpv.), In the United 
Kingdom the felt-hat trade is principally centred 
lit Hentou and othei village^: in the neighbonrhood 
of Manchester. In the year 1S88 there were ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom 1,331,627 doxen 
hats of all kind.s, valued at £l,2d2,017- 

llatcll, Euwix, a learned theologian, Inirii at 
Derby, 4th September lS3o. He was educated at 
King Edward's School, Biniiiiighaiu, and at Peni- 
hioke College, O.xford, and took a second-elas.s in 
clas.sic.', in 1857. After .some years of teaching as 
professor of Cla.ssics at Trinity College, Toronto, 
and rector of (,)iiehce lligli School, he retnrnerl 
to Oxford as vice principal of St lilary Hall in 
1807, a ]iost which lie held till his resignation in 
1885. He was appointed rector of Purleijrh, Essex, 
ill 1883, and next year reader in Ecelesiastieiii 
History at Oxford. The Grinliehl leeture-'hip on 
the Septuagint he held from 1880 to 1884. Ills 
articles otr such heads as ‘ Urdiuatiou,' ‘ Priest,’ &c., 
in Smith and Cheetliam's Didionunj of C/in'Ukm 
Antiquities, had already attracted wide atteirtiim, 
when his profoundly learned and adirrirahl_v argued 
Bampton Lectures, in 1880, otr TUc Orgunisatiou 
of the Early Christian Churches, firmly established 
hia reputation hotli in England and Germany as 
one of the ablest and best-eqrripped theologiairs of 
the time. The book struck a blow at the roots of 
High Church claims, and proved to he more easily 
denounced than answered. It had the honour to 
he translated by Harnaok. In 1888 he delivered a 
course of Hihhert Lectirres on Gi’cc/c Influence on 
Christianity. Hatch was made D.D. by Edinburgh 
in 1883; published in 1887 The Oroicih of Church 
Institutions, a profoundly learired book, though 
writteir itr a bright and popular style ; Essays in 
Biblical Greek in 1880 ; and had made considerable 
progress with his projected Concordance to the Scu- 
tuagint when hi.s career was Ctrl short by untimely 
death, at Oxford, 10th Noveirrher 1839. A collection 
of noble religious poetry, Towards Fields (f Light 
(1889), arrd a voluirre of striking sermons, The God 
of Mafic (1890), appeared posthumously, the latter 
with a brief Iringraphical sketch by his brother. 
See Dr Sunday iir the Expositor forPebruary 1890. 

Ilatcliing'.- See Incubation, Poultuy. 

llatcliiiicnt. Achievement, or Funeral 
Escutcheon, the arms of a deceased person within 
a black lozenge-shaped fraute rueaut to he placed 
on the front of his house. If the deceased wrur 
unmarried or' a -widower or widow the whole field 
of the escutcheon K black. In the halchinent of a 
married jierson only 
that par t is black 
which adjoins the 
side of it occupied by 
tire avnrs of the de- 
ceased. Thus, in the 
hatchmeut of a lius- 
hand the dexter .side 
is black, the sinister 
while ; itr that of a 
■\Hfe the reverse. 
The old funeral es- 
cutcheon of Scotland, 
similarly to that of 
Germany, had the 
Hatolrnient of Husband, seize q%iariiers of the 
deceased arranged 
round his personal arms, and iii_ strictness no 
one, unless his ancestors on evei-y side up to four 
generations bad armorial rights, was entitled to a 
funeral escutcheon. Escutcheons of this kind are 
now seldom seen even in Scotland. The Hack 
frame is sometimes powdered with drops to repre- 


.‘.ent tear."., and the .skull and cross-borre» at the 
corners arc hardly out of use. 

Hatfield, rr BisHdt.s H.Yi'flELD, a mar'ket- 
towii of Hertfordshire, 18 mile.s K^NW. of London 
by rail. Ther-e exist a few scanty remains of the 
12th-ceiitury palace, once the Jiroperty of the 
hishojis of Ely, hut, together with the manor', 
seized by Hetin- Vlll., and Miccessi\ely the re.si- 
deiice of that king, of Edn-ar-d VI. aird tjueen Elizii- 
hetli before their accession, and of Jame.-il. Hat- 
' field House, the seat of the Marquis of Salislmr-j-, 

I was built by Sir- Robert Cecil in 1611, and is a flue 
speeiirten of Jacobean architecture, rich in portiaits 
and historical luamrscripts. Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 
3862; (1881) 4059. See a fine account of its 
history irt Brewer-'s English Htudics (1881). 

Hatfield Chase, a fenrry tract of laud in the 
Vest Kiiliirg of Vorksliue, lying hetweerr the Trent 
and Doiieaster, soirre 180,000 acres in extent, 
which has been drained, and Is now cnltivated. 
See The Level of Matfteld Chaco, by John Torirlin- 
soit (1882). 

llathcrlcy, Siir William PACiEWooir, Barox, 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, was hoin in 
London in IStrl, and educated at Winchester, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and suhsequeiilly 
called to the bar. He was rcturtred in 1847 as 
Liberal rnernhev for Oxford, in 1851 was appointed 
solicitor-general artd knighted, in 1853 hecarne 
\ti'e-chattcellor, in 1868 a lord ju.stice in the 
Appeal Court atrd hir'd charreelhir', being at the 
satire tinre raised to the jieerage as Bar on Hatlrerley. 
Hi.s liiuiie is as.sociated with a Bajjki'nptcy Act of 
1809. He resigired office in 1872 iir consequence 
of failing eyesight, and died cm 10th July 1881. 
rtonr Iris pen carite Truth and its Counterfeits 
(1857) and The Continuity of Hcripture (1S67-C9), 
See iicrrtoiV by W. E. W. Stephens (1882). 

HatllOr, tire name of an Egyptian goddess, 
ranked nmortg the .second clas.s of deities, -who was 
tire dangliter (if lia, tire sun. See Euyi’T, 

Unthras. a well-built towri of India, in the 
North-west Provinces, 21 iiriles S. of Aligarh. It 
is the comnrercial centre for- the Upper Doah, and 
Las a large e.xpoi't trade in srrgar, grairr, cotton, oil- 
seeds, imd and iiiiports iron nrtd metal-wares, 
cloth, &c. The delicate carved work of the town 
t famous. Pop. 25,656. 

Hsitijn ct-T.a;i was chief of the Arabian tribe 
of Tal, and flomished .shortly before tire adverrt 
of Alohammed. He was renowned for Iris extra- 
ordirrary liberality, and his name is at the present 
day synoirynrous tirroughoat tire Moslem world 
with all that is open-handed and generous. N(r 
-eater corirplinrent, iitdced, can he paid to an 
sialic prince or noble tharr ter style him ’ a second 
Hiitiru.’ Marry anecdotes of his liberality and 
magiraniiriity are i-ecouirted by poets ; thus Sa’di 
says : ' Hatiirr Ta'r no lottger e.xksts, hut his exalted 
nairre 1 x 111 remain famous for virtue to eternity. 
Dist) Lhirte a tithe of your wealth in alms, for 'wheir 
the hushandnrarr lops oil the exulierant hranches 
from tiro virre it produces an increase of gr-apes,’ 
See Clouatou’s Group of Eastern Ituinanecs (IS89). 

Hatteras, Gape, a low point of North Caro- 
lina, forming part of a sanclbank, in 35° IS' N. 
lat. and 75° 31' W. long. The coast-line here 
trims from the direction of north-east to tliat of 
due north ; violent storms are frequent and r-ender 
navigation dangerous, and the island is marked by 
a light ruised 190 feet above the sea. 

Hattl Shei’if. See Firman. 

Hatto, the name of two archbishops of Mainz, 
■who have a somewhat conspicuons place in the 
history of Germany, The fli-st of these was cho.sen 
Archlnshop of Mainz in 891, ;rjid died in 913, —The 
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second archbishop of that name ivas a monk of the 
inouastei'y of h’ulda, and succeeded the celebrated 
llahaims Haurus, 'well knoivn in the histoiy of the 
eiicharistic oontroveisies, as abbot of the monasteiy 
of St Boniface, about the year 942. In the second 
expedition of the Emperor Otho 1. into Italy in 961 
Hutto was sent as his ambassador from Pavia to 
Koine ; and after hi.s return, on the death of Arch- 
bi.shop William, he was raised to the see of Mainz, 
and continued one of the chief directors of the 
imperial counsels. Of his after-life and of his 
personal character the most opposite accounts have 
been given. By some he is repre.sonted as a zealous 
reformer, aud an upright and sueceasfnl adtniiiLs- 
trator; hy otheis as a aalllah aud hard-hearted 
oppressor of the poor ; and the strange legend of 
his huiiig devoured hy rats, which Bouthey has 
perpetuated in iris well- known ballad, is repre.seuted 
as an ei’idonee of the estimate that was popularly 
formed regarding him, Itishy no means im])roh- 
ahle, however, that this legend i.s of a iniieli later 
date, and that its real origin is to lie traced to the 
ennivooal designation of the tower on the Kliinc, 
JIauHethunn, near Bingen, wliieh has been selected 
as the .scene of the occnri'ciico, J\fiiuscthiin)i., 
‘ Mouse- tower,’ is possihly only a corrupted form of 
jVauth-thurin, ‘Toll- Lower, 'a sulliciently descriptive 
name; but tiie modilied form of the. word might 
readily suggest a legend of mice or rats. Auotlier 
etymology is from mit.sr.i'ir,, an old word for ord- 
nance. 'i'ho date at wliieh the Maii.sothunn was 
built is unknovm, and it is far from certain that 
it is not niuoh later than the time of Ilatto. It 
was storined by the Swedes in 103S. Archbishop 
Hatto died in 969 or 970. Bee Baring-IJonld, 
Ctiriuits Mijths of the Middle Aejes (1809), and Max 
Behoim, Die Mimsethunn-sugo (1888). 

Illlttoilt John LiP'i'itOT, a self-educated niusi- 
oal composer, was born at Liverpool in 1809, aud, 
settling ill Loudon in 1832, soon mado his name 
known as a oomposer. Shortly after 1848 he 
heeamo musical director of the Pi'ineo.ss’s Thoatre. 
He composed numeroiiM operas, e,'intatas, ovovturos, 
entr’aete.s, &e., hut is remembered chiolly for his 
musical settings of English songs, siieh ns ‘(lood- 
bye, Sweetheart,’ ‘The Tar’s Song,’ ‘When Even- 
ing's Twilight,’ ‘ The Bait,’ “’To Anthoa,’ &e. He 
died at Margato on 20tli September 1886. 

Uat/iTcld (Hung. AsomboUja), a town of Hun- 
gary, 20 miles hy rail W. of 'J'oniosvar. Pop. 8621. 

lliiubci'k. See Arhouu. 

IlilllCll, IIan.s Causten, Danish iioot, was born 
at Frederik'shahl, in Norway, 12th May 1790. Ilis 
first attempts in litoratnro lieiug umsuceessful, lio 
began to study natural history ; but in 1846 was 
appointed to the chair of Northern Literature in 
the university of Kiel. Two years later the Hol- 
stein revolution drove him liaek to Copenlingen ; 
and oil the death of his friend Oehlensehliiger, in 
18,70, lie succeeded liim in the chair of vEstheties at 
the univer,siby thei'o, and hold it down to his doath, 
at Koine, Jth M.areh 1872. Hauch’s riper and inoro 
successful works einhraeo uino historical ti-agodies, 
all written between 1828 and 1850, in wliieh he 
exliibits groat powers of individualising cliaracter 
and portraying the loeal colouring of his scenes ; 
Lyriske Digte (1842, 1802, and 1869), some of which 
are extremely heautifiil, and enjoy an nmlispnted 
popularity in Denmark ; and many tales and 
romanee.s, &c. His epic-dramatic poem llamadry- 
adeii (1830) met with warm appreciation in Dor- 
many. ^ At Copenhagen there appeared in 1873-76 
ilaueh's Samlcda Ronmner og ForUdliiujer, 

llaufr, WlLiiULM, Gorman writer, was born at 
Stuttgart, 29th November 1802, and was educated 
at_ 'Tuliirigen. Ho acted for a couple of years as 
private tutor, and had been editor of iXxa Morgen- 


hlatt for about three-iiuarteis of a yeai’ when he 
died, IStli Noveinlicr 1827. Although only twentv- 
live at the time of his death, Hautl has left heliind 
him works which have taken ii permanent iilace 
in German literature; he ha-- e\en become well 
known of late years, through --evei'al translations 
and editions of his he.st hoedvs, in GreiiL Britain 
Tills reputation is duo to Ids Murchen or fairy- 
tales (1826-28) and hi,s Tales (1828), all alike 
admiraldc for their freshness, simplicity, and play- 
ful fancy. Two of I he hitter, Die Rettlerin vom 
Pout des Arts and Das Vitd des Kaisers, may 
he regarded as Ids niasterpieees. The greatest 
oll'ort of Iris playful fancy was, however, the exhil- 
arating P/uxiifasieii iiii Breinni liathshetler [ISiT ]. 
Some of his poems, of which lie only wrote a few" 
liave become rolhsUedrr. ,\I1 the.se works veie 
liut short ; Ills longest, productions -were none of 
them so sucoe.ssful. The romanee of Lichtenstein 
(1826), although popular in Germany, owing to its 
local Tidelity and its being almost the lirathislurical 
novel written in German in Sir Waller Scolt’s style, 
reveals several defects when tested as a work of ait' 
His earlie.st lengthy work, Memoiren dcs Sutaiis 
(1826-27), is an inoonipluLo and ininiatnre pioiluc- 
tion, hut full of promise as an example of satiric 
liiuiiour. Tn the same vein II aud' wrote a parody 
of Cliiuroii ill Der Mann im Monde (1826), and 
ail earnest satire ngalnst him in KunfrorersprecUgt 
(1826). LHh ksdmm tUelio JFiv/re wore puhlishod I'lv 
G. Sciiwab in 5 vols. in 1830 (18th ed. 1882). 

IM.VUTIN, Sanskritist, horn 30tli January 
1826, near Halingcii, in Wurtemlierg, rvas jirofessov 
at Poona from 1859 to 1806, and at Munich from 
1868 till his death, 3d June 1876. He wrote on the 
Pehlovi language, and on the Kig-veda, and Essays 
on the Sacred Laiigimgc, Writings, and lidigioii of 
the Parsecs {IS62). 

IliUlksbCC. Bee IlAtvg.SliHE. 

llmilbo'vvliuc. See CoilK. 

Ilaillltcd Houses in former times were very 
eoiiimon in evei’y corner of England and Scotland, 
and miiiiy porsi.stent traditions desoended of um^uiet 
spirits who wero doomed to haunt for ever tlie spot 
on which they Imd wrought or snll'ered some deed 
of blood. Dim slmdows of earthly forms, they con- 
tinuod into their ghostly u.xistence the form and 
aspect, that they wore in life, and Ihe gaping and 
hluediiig wounds of murder froze the heart of the 
beholder from ago to age. Shrioks, wailing.s, 
wringing of the liamls, knockiiigs, infernal ciir.',us 
and blasphoinio.s — sucli wero some of the accessory 
liorrom that tho popular imagination cast around 
these ghostly evoatimis, of whom many ooutinued to 
jiossosM, but ill iiiteiisiiied form, all the power and 
ilispositioii to evil wliieh bad belonged to them in 
life. These umiuiet spirits could soinetinies he 
laid, or eoiii))elled to rest liually in their graves, 
or tlic Kud Sea, liy tlio oxereitations of clergymen 
of prc-emiiiont piety, who often contrived to exor- 
cise them by jiassing a night of severe religions 
exorcises alone in the haunted chamhei' or lionse, 
The inevitalilo declino of belief in tlie snpernatural 
has swept away almost all our domestic gho.sts, 
spite of tho esiiecial proneness of the popular iniag- 
inatioii to tins kind of belief. Of the haunted 
houses of Scotland, past or prchont, none are more 
fnmouH than Glamis Castle, Cortaohy Castle, and 
Siiedlins Tower ; no local ghosta wore more per- 
sistent than those that haunted Newton Castle, 
Huntingtower, Allanhauk, 5Voodhouseleo, and Tin- 
haven. Tn England, among the most striking cases 
aro Corby Ca.stle with its ‘radiant boy,’ Peel Castle 
with its ‘ Mauthe Dog,’ Ashley Hall, Skipsea 
Castle, Hilton Castle witli its ‘ tlauld Lad,’ Hol- 
land Honso, Tlainham Hall with its ‘Gray Lady, 
Tharston Hall, New, stead Abbey, Powis Caatle, 
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iind Caistor Castle, nniiid the courtyavd of whieli 
drives every year a yliostly carriage drawn hy four 
hciidle-'s Jior&ep. No less rich in stories of haunted 
lioiises are Ireland, IVales, ISiittaiiy, and Germany, 
iiiid no stories of this class are more weird and 
gruesoine than the examples in the folklore of 
Russia. Spectral animals a.s well as men and 
strange lights were seen at .some places, and there 
are authentic stories of nndignilied appaiitions of 
whose ]iiesenoe mortals weie made aware hy their 
•sense of .smell. The ‘.Shuck Dog-’ of Noifolk is of 
large size and black colour, with great yellow 
eyes, and hiing.s sure death to any one he meets. 
Sometimes, however, he is hcadle&s, or with hut 
one blazing eye in the centre of his forelieiid. In- 
deed, the whole .subject of spectral aiiparitioris 
opeu.s up a large chapter in popular demomdogy, 
which lias been somewhat grote.sipiely overlahl with 
the theological conce])tion of the devil. 

Countless stories, old and new, aie told of spirits 
that have at various times infested houses to the 
terror of their earthly inmates. Of the.se classical 
examples are those coiineeted with Ted worth, testi- 
lied to hy .Joseph Glanvill, amt with Epwoith 
Rectory, on the still less impeaeliahle evidence of 
•lolm Wesley, -kn iiitere.sting modern e.Kainple of 
how .storie.s of this kind can fie inaiiufactiirefl even 
in our day, out of liearsay ami tliird-haiid .state- 
ments, is that of the haunted house in Rerkeley 
Siliiare, which seem.s to have leceived its popu- 
larity and fame fioiii heing ideutilled through some 
aocideiital eireuiiistiuiees us the .scene of a similar 
.story relateil in Temple Bar for 1868 hy Rlioda 
Ilroughtou of a house in the country. Those who 
are builioiently interested c.au fidlow the growth, 
if not the actual geiie.sis, of the story in a seiies 
of ooiiimiiiiicati(m.s to sVcifes and Queries, bi.\tU 
series, vols. ii, and iii. 

See the article Apparitmxs and the books omunerated 
there ; and particularly John H. Ingram’s HamUtd Homes 
of Great Britain (1884), and the Fraceedim/s of the 
.‘iooiety for PsyoUioal llesearoh, histituted in 1882. 

lltUIllt, Moiutz, a Germanist and classical 
scholar, was born at Zittau, 27th July 1808, was 
professor at Leipzig from 184,3 to 1850, and from 
1833 in Berlin. He was secretary to the academy 
there, and died 5th February 1874. He edited 
several Latin classics (Ovid, Horace, &c. ), and 
many Middle High German poems. 

lIilIllHir, a town of Indi.a, in the North-west 
Frovinees, 18 miles S. of Meerut. The wmstern 
portion i.s suh.stantially built, tire streets metalled 
and drained ; the eastern half re.sembles .a large 
agricultural village, full of cattle. A famous 
government stud was formerlv ui.aiiitaiued here. 
Pop. (1872) 14,344; (1881) 13,2"l2. 

HaurA.u (anc. Auranilis), a district in Byria, 
lying to the east of the Bea of Galilee, and of the 
distiiot of Jauliln ( Gaulonitis), ami e.xteudiiig to the 
Jehel-Hauriin ; hut the name is sometimes re- 
stricted to a limited area in that region, a fertile 
and well-watered plain. Bee Bashan. See C. E. 
Sohiiiuacher, Across the Jordan, an Exploration 
and Survey of Part of Kaiiran (1886). 

Ilauscr, Kaspah, a German youth, whose his- 
tory, enshrouded in many elements of mysteiT, 
excited the attention of all Europe and especially 
of Germany. On the afternoon of 26th May 1828 
a citizen of Nuremberg observed a youth, appai'- 
eutly about sixteen or sev'enteen years of age, 
dressed as a peasant, leaning against a wall in the 
market-place, and evidently in distress. Bnt he 
was unable to give any account of himself; he 
could only utter, parrot-like, a few incoherent 
words, to the efiect that he wanted to be a eavali-y 
soldier. In his band be bore a letter addressed to 
an ollieer in the town. The letter purported to be 


written by an illiterate workman, who saiil that 
the boy had been deposited at his door an infant 
by some one unknown, and that he had brought 
him up, but in strict seclusion. Eiiolused in the 
letter was another, pretending to have been penned 
hy the mother of the youth, hut written by the 
same hand and at the same time, stating that she, 
a poor "irl, had given liirth to a babe on 30th April 
1812, tliat his name was Kaspar, and that his 
father, then dead, had been a soldier. The youth's 
jiiind was totally blank, not fioiii idiotoy, hut 
because he hail had no education whatever, and he 
was utterly ignoiant of the commonest e.xperiences 
of everyday life. His hehavionr w ii.s that of a little 
child. He loathed all food e.wcpt hiead and water. 
The sounds, -sights, and odours of the oomiiiou 
world about him all caiiseil him great pain. His 
senses were aliogetlier unused to them, or rather 
they were such only as would he found in one 
who had lived without msiiig them, or had lived 
as he had done in a state of complete daikuess and. 
complete solitude. 

Some time afterwards, when lii.s senses and 
his mind began to he schooled, lie was able to 
give the following account of his former existence. 
As long ns lie could remember he had been in 
a hole or cage, too .small for liim to rest in any 
other posture than seated on the ground with 
his leg.s stretched stiaight out before him. His 
only clothing had been a pair of trousers and a 
shirt. He liad never .seen the sun nor lieaid sound 
of the outer world. Food — hi end and water — was 
always .siniplied to Idm whilst he slept, and some- 
times he was made to sleep ‘nasty stnil’ (laud- 
anum ) put in the water. He had spent his time 
playing witli two toy horses. He was attended to 
by ‘ a man,’ who .u last taught him to write a 
little, and to stand and to walk; and finally ‘the 
mail ’ had put shoes on his feet and had brought 
him to Nuremberg hy night, and, idacing the letter 
in liis hand, had disajipeaied. 'Ihc town author- 
ities eventually decided to adopt tills strange and 
forlorn being thus iiiysteriniisly brought to them. 
But about lifteen months later, on 17tli October 
1829, he was found bleeding from a wound in the 
forehead, which, he said, had been inflicted hy 
‘ the man, ’ But tills individual could not he found, 
nor even any trace of him. JMeanwhile attenipt.s 
were being made to educate the untutored youth, 
.and to civilise him. At fiist he .showed a keen 
thirst for knowledge, marvellous powers of memory, 
and wonderful quickness in niiprehensioii ; hut as 
his body began to grow ra]iidly, his mind, whieli 
had apparently been early checked in it.“ growth, 
soon reached the full measure of its expansion and 
development. Crowds of the curious liad at Hist 
flocked to see the strange hoy, and visitors to the 
city still came to visit him. Amongst these was 
the eccentric Lord Stanhope, who conceived a 
sudden fancy for Kaspar and adopted him, sending 
him to Anshach to he educated. But, as 'his 
mental development had .suffered an arrest, so now 
his moral character began to deteilorate ; and he 
was heing gradually forgotten, when on 14lh 
December 1833 lie .siiddeiily huist into the house, 
bleeding from a wound in his side, whieli he said 
had been dealt him hy ‘ the man,’ who on this 
occasion too could not he discoveied. Thiee days 
later Kaspar Hauser died. Beyond tliese facts 
nothing more i-s known about him. Owing to the 
many inconsistencies in his story and the mystery 
surrounding him, many have regarded him as an art- 
ful impostor, and believe that he died an involun- 
tary suicide. Others, again, looked upon him as 
the victim of a hideous crime, and believed that he 
was of noble liirth, some indeed (since 18S4) mak- 
ing him out to have been heir to the throne of 
Baden. But in 1875 the government of Baden 
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(iiapvoved the imputation by cloovimentary evidence. 
See a firet-mle .stndj’ in Quarterly lleoiew (1888). 

HailSSil, 01 ' HuUHSA, a people of the Houdau, 
■who liave been ooinpnered by the I'ulhe, and now 
oonstitntu the larger part of the population in 
iSokoto, Adamau'ii, .anci Gaiido ((j.'’. ). Whethei- 
they are of ]nu'e Negro race, or an immigrant wave 
of ancient Ilamitie stuck, now indiKtingniHliahle 
from the Negroes, is not yet fully determined. 
Their language is allied in its grammatical form.s 
with the Hamitie tongues to the east anil north, 
whilst its vocalmlary reaemhiea in many points 
that of the neighhouring Negro tribes. At aiiy- 
rate the Haii.ssa language is the common medium 
of commnnicatiim in the commercial world of cen- 
tral Soudan. Tim Haussa tlieimselves are keen 
traders, and al.sn occupy themselves with agiieul- 
tnre and industrial phrsnits (weaving, dyeing, 
tanning, iIcc. , and the milking of baskets, pottery, 
and iron implements). They have adopted Islam 
from thoir oonrpicroi-s. A force of ahont 1000 of 
them are employed as armed constabulary in the 
(rold Coast colonics of Great Brilaiu. Sec Barth, 
'Travel/! in Central Africa, vol. ii. (IS.IV), and 
Stiradingcr, Im Ihrson dcr llaiissu- Lander ( 1889). 

Jlail.SiiilHailli, GliorsGE EinikNK, who as pre- 
fect of the Seine did so much for Llie iiiiprovomont 
and emhellishmonl of I’aris hetweou IH.iU and 
1871), was horn in that city on 27 th March 1809. 
Entering Um imhlic service nnder Jmuis-Bliilippo, 
he dislinguislied himaelf in various (larts of 
Eranoo, and nnder Na]ioloon 111. ro.so to he pre- 
fect of the Seine (1833). Then it wius that ho 
liegan his task of improving tlio outward appear- 
ance of Paris liy vrudening streets, laying out 
boulevards and piirk.s, building sewers, liavriieks, 
bridges, ami similar public works. For these 
grout services he was made baron ami senator, 
lint the heavy linanoial liurdens ( €33,000,000) which 
llnwG improvements laid upon the eitisons was the 
cause of Hamssmann’s di.snii.ssal from ollieo in 1870. 
In the following year ho was, hou'ever, apiiointiid 
director of the Credit hlohilirr, ami in 1881 was 
elected a meiuher of the Chumher of Deputies. 

‘ lIuusMuanniiiing ’ has beeonii' a term for the reek- 
lusfl do.slruotiou of ancient Imihlings to make way 
for new streets. See his Memoires by Ilavard 
(4 vols. 1890 ct ticq.}, 
lliuilbois. Heo OnoK, 

Haute Hai'onne, A’c. See G.titoNXE 
(Haute), &c. 

Ilaiiy, PiiiXii Just, a French mineralogist, was 
born at St Just, department Oise, 2Sth February 
1743, studied for the church, and took priost*s 
orders. His attention was lirst turned to botany, 
and it was not until middle life that ho commonced 
the study of mineral og}'. He is the discoverer of 
the geometrical law of crystallisation, and ho also 
oonalderiihly enriched our knowledge of pyro-elec- 
tricity. After ooonpying several iinportaut posts, 
such as commissioner of weights and measures, 
curator of the cahiuot of niiiies, and professor of 
mineralogy, he died on 3d July 1822. Ills most 
impoi'bant works, besides an essay on crystals ami 
a treatise on electricity, are 'Tra'ite de Miufruloyia 
(2 vois. 1801), Trails ihUnienkdre da Vhysupia 
(2 vols. 1803), 'Traitr des CuraetSres Thi/aiques dcs 
Pierres PrSoieuscs (1817), and 'Traits da Cristallo- 
ijnqihia (2 vols. 1822).— His brother Valentin 
JIauy (1745-1822) devoted his life to the education 
of tlie Blind ( q. v. ). He wrote Essai sur V Education 
des Aveuyles (1780). 

llauyne, a rock-forming niiiieral, having 
approximately the .same oomiio.sifcion as Noscan. 
The two are probahl,y only varieties of one and 
the same mineral. They arc anhydrous silicates of 


alumina and scuhi, or alumina and lime, with 
sodium and calcium .sulphate. They crystallise in 
isometric forms, and have a hardness = 5 ~o -,3 
a speeilic gravity = 2-2-2-S. Hiuiyue is nsuallv 
bright blue to hlnish-green, while Nosean is gener- 
ally gray, but .sometimes greontsli or even dark 
brown. They lu'e essentially of volcanic orirdn 
occurring as eonstitnent.s of many recent lavas. ’ 
llavaun, or FIavannah ( proiierly ‘ San Chris- 
tohal de lii Hahana ’ ), capital of Lliu Spanish island 
of Cuba, and the ininciiial centre of commerce in 
the West Indies, is sitnateil on the north side of tlie 
island. Access is obtained to its magnificent well- 
sheltered harbour by a channel 3.30 yanks node the 
entrance to which is defended by several forts. 
The streets of the older ]iart of tlie town, which 
until 18(13 was enclosed within walls, are narrow 
and dirty, and the harbour has been for generation.^ 
polluted liy the town sewage, ^^’itll this older part 
the more modem ]iortion lying to the west is con- 
nected by hroiul tree-, shaded avenues and gardens. 
The houses, whicli are low, arc solidly built of 
stone, have Hat roofs, verandas, and barred windows 
reaching down to l.lic griraiul, and are gay with 
paint and white marble decorations. Tlie most 
noteworthy of tlio public luiildiiigs are the cathedral, 
built in the old Hjinnish style in 1724, and contain- 
ins- the hones of Colnmhus (q.v. ); and the hospital 
‘ BoncHconcia,’ 'whicli contains an orphan nsyliim, 
a lunatic asylum, and a iioorlinuso in addition to 
its inlirniary. The public institutions include an 
arsenal, a botanical garden, a uiiivorsity (with 
about 300 slmluntH), a ciulot school, a technical 
school, and some line tlioatros. It is the seat of 
tile governor of tlie island and of ahishop. Yellow 
fever is iirevalcnt during tlie summer months, The 
population in 1887 was 108,721. The staple in- 
ilustry of the iilace is the inaiinfacture of cigars, 
as sugar and tobacco arc the staple products grown 
and the most important of tlio exports (tobacco in 
1888 to tlio valiio of €3,717,477 ; sugar, €1,054,003), 
Molasses, rum, ivax, and lioney are also exported. 
The chief imiiorts are rice, lard, Hour, jorked beef, 
cod-iish, and coal. The United Slates take 00 ]ier 
cent, of the exports, bring 20 per cent, of the 
imports, and iirovido vessels for one-third of the 
earrying trade. Anolhor tliird of the vesseks that 
enter llavana liy the Siianisli Hag, and the 
remaining third ‘ is dii'ided between Holland, 
Great Britain, and Franco, Havana was origin- 
ally founded on the south coast, near the inodorn 
Baracfia, by Diogo Vulascpicz in 1515, but four 
years lator was transferred to its present site. In 
the eourso of its unforUiiiate history it was burned 
to the ground by huecaiieers in 1528, plundered by 
aiiotlier band in 1553, and ciijiLurcd by a tliird in 
1503, and again by the English in 1762. In the 
17Ui contnvy, linwever, it was made the chief 
einjiorium of Rpaiiisli trade in tlie West Indies and 
the pioiiit of rendezvous for the Spanish gold fleets. 

ir avsuit., a market-town of Ilampsliire, Smiles 
NE. of Portsinoutli. Tanning and matting are the 
cliiof iiidnatries. Pup. of parish, 3032. 

Havas Asciicy, an organisation in Paris, 
founded by a ricli merehimt, Charles Havas, in the 
reigu of Lmiis-Pliilipiie, for tlio (uirpose of gathering 
telegraphic nows anti supplying it to noivspapers. 
It was 111 1870 converted into a company. 

Havel, a tributary of the Elbe, which has its 
origin in a small lake in Mecklenburg, Hows .south- 
ward past Spandau to Potsdam, and thence west 
to Brandenburg, and finally north-west to its 
junction with the Elba, opiiosito the town of 
Werlion, It passB.s thningh several lakes and 
canaks on its way. Its entire length is 220 miles; 
it is navigable to within 15 miles of its source; its 
drainage basin measures 10,100 sq. m. Its most 
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notable tributaiy is the S]iree, on which Berlin 
staiuls. 

Iltivcloclv) ISlli Hicxuv, one of the heroes of 
the Iniliiiii iimtiiiy, was hum Ainil 5, 179o, at 
liishop-’Weannouth, in Ourhani, where his father 
tviis a nierchant and .shipbuilder. He was edneatcil 
at the Charteiiionse, and ntis at bust iiiteinled for 
the law, hut, followiii;;' his eliler hrothei’’.s example, 
enteied the ai my a month after Waterloo, and Avent 
out to India in 1823. It wa« dining' tlie voyage that 
that conversion occuired wliicli cohnired all'his, after- 
life. Havelock distinguished himself in the Afghan 
and .Sikh wai.s, hut was still a lieutenant after 
23 years' service. In 1856 he commanded adivisinn 
of the army that invaded Persia. News of the 
Indian iuutiny liastened liL return to Calcutta, ami 
ere long he had organised a .small movahle colnnm 
at Allaliahad with which to jiitsh on to the relief of 
the llritis'h at Cawiipine and Lneknow. Aforeerl 
march hronght liis 2000 men to Fatelijmr, where 
he engaged and broke the rebels. He continued 
his march upon Cawnpore, di-iviiig the enemy 
before him. The cowardly mibereant.s at the 
suggestion of the infamous Hana Sahib revenged 
tlieir defeats before abandoning Cawn]Kire by the 
atrooioii.s massacre of all the European women and 
children in tlieiv hands. At Alrirwii Havelock 
found the rebels strongly entienohed, hut turned 
their left, and earrii'd the village In a splendid 
cliarge of tlie 7Sth Highlanders. He now entei'cd 
Cawnpure, and saw Avith his own eyes the horr(ii.s 
of the iuas.sacre. The .sight .steeled the hearts of 
ills handful of lieroes, avIiu (piitteil CaAMipore to 
advance upon Lucknow. Crossing the Ganges, he 
repulsed the rebels at ITnao, hut after fighting 
eiolit viotoriuus battles lie found ids little army so 
thinned liy fatigue and sickness that he Avas reluc- 
tantly eompellud to I'etire upon Cawnpore. Early 
in Keptembev tteneral Ontram arrived AAith reiii- 
foveejneuta, and Havelock again advanced to tlie 
relief of Lucknoiv; Ontram, Avith a chivalrons 
generosity oharacteii.stio of tliat lieroio time, Avaiv- 
ing his superior rank, and serving under HaA'elock 
as a volmiteer until Lucknow was saved. The 
relieving force, Avhioh nm.stored 2.700 men mid 17 
gnus, after a sliaip brush with the enemy engaged 
them at the Ahim-Bagli, an isolated huiUling about 
three luilas from the liesidency of LncknoAV. Next 
Avith desperate bravery they fought their AVay 
through .streets of houses, each a separate fortress, 
until the}’ gained the Kesidency, to the indescrib- 
able joy of tlie beleaguered garrison. The victoii- 
ons army Avere noAV in turn besieged, hut liehl their 
OAvn until November, Avhen Sir C'olin Campljell in 
his turn forced liis Aioiy to their rasene. After 
the relief of Lucknow HaA'elock Avas attacked by 
dy-sentery, died November 22, 18o7, and Avas hurio'd 
in the Alum-Bagli. Before Ids death news arrived 
of his elev.ation to the distinction of IC.C.B. Other 
liouoms were in store for him, imt they came too 
late. He was made major-general ; appointed to 
tlie colmielcy of the 3d Foot, and a baronet, lA-ith a 
proposed jiciision of £1000 a year. The rank and 
the pension Avere given to liis AvidoAv, daugliter of 
tlie Baptist missionary, Dr Mar.shinan; a iibav 
patent of harunetcy tssiied in favour of the eldest 
son, as his father’s Avas sealed only the day after 
ids death ; and a statue AVas erected by puhtic 
subscription in Trafalgar .Square. Havelock Ai'as 
strict in hts religion, and severe in Ids discipline, 
somewhat after the type of tlie grave and fearless 
Puritans wlio fought and conquered under Crom- 
well. ‘For more than forty years,' lie said to Sir 
James Ontram in ids last moments, ‘I have so 
ruled, ray life that AA'lien death came I might face 
it Avitlioiifc fear. Tins lie did, and among her 
noblest soldier.s England Avill never cease to re- 
iiiemher tlie Christian hero. Sir Henry Havelock. 
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See the Biographical Sketch by “VV. Brock flSo8), 
and the 3Icijiuiri by J, llai .simian (ISGU). 

Ilavclok the Dane. See the article on 
EsulisH LiTEii.A'i’uin:, Vol. 17'. p. 367, and the 
edition of the roiiianee by Professor .Skeat (Early 
Eiiglisli Te.xt Society, Extra Series, ISiiS). 

Haven. .See Hawiour. 

Haver, a tenu used in Scotch I.aAv to denote 
the pei-soii in Avliose enstody a document E. 

llaverfortltvcst (7YeLh Ihclffordd), a par- 
liamentary and mnidcipal borough, seaport, and 
iiiarket-toAA ii of Wales, c<a]iital of the conntv of 
Pembroke, and a cumity of itself, occupies a 
pictiiresmie situation on the river Cleddtui, 10 
miles NNE. of hlilford by rail and 162 W. of 
Gloucester. A Lodv of Eleiiihigs avus settled in the 
district by Henry 1. in 1107. The Castle, tlie keeii 
of Avldoli is noAv used as the comity gaol, aa as erected 
by Gilbert de Clare, lir.st Earl of Penihioke, in 
tlie 14tli century. Tlicre tue also remains of a 
_12th-century Angnstiidiin piiory. Paper-inakiiig 
is the chief iiidiiati-y. Since 1885 HaAcifoulAvest 
has been included in Hie Pembroke boroughs, Avhicli 
return one menihev to the House of Conuiioiis. 
Pop. (1801) 7019; (1881) 0398. 

Havergiil, Fu.vnces Bith.ev, a popular hymn. 
Aviiter, ymiiigesL cldid of iLev. W. H. Havergal, 
iiiiisic.al composer, and hoii. canon of Worcester 
cathedral, Avas horn 14th December 1836 at A.stle.v, 
AVorcesteisliire. A talented child, she familiarised 
lici.sclf with iimdern languages, tried Greek and 
HehreAv, and, develo)iing lier poetical gift, she 
gave utlerancc fioiii time to time to niaiiy SAveet 
and delicate leligioiis strains of song. Her AA’vit- 
iiig-s in poetry aiid piosc have been popular Avitli 
tlie religious public. Some of her hymns have 
found their way into clmrch collections. She 
issued many su'cli Yulumes as Ministry of Bong, 
Under the Burjucc, &c. She died at CasAvell 
Bay, Swansea, 3d June 1879. Her collected 
lyeticed Works appeared in 1884, and her Zeffers, 
A'C. in 1886. See Memorials of Frances liidlcu 
llarcrgal (1880). 

Havcrliill, an ancient market-town in the 
south- Avost corner of Siillhlk, 18 miles SE. of Caiii- 
hiidge. Pop. of iiarish, 3685. 

Ilaverllill, a city of SlaR-saclmaetts, at the 
head of navigation on the IHerniimc Kiver, 33 
miles N. of Boston by rail. Its chief inchiatvy is 
tlie manufacture of boots and slices, Avhicli employs 
about 6000 men in 200 factories; and there are 
nianufncture.s also of iron, hats, glass, &c. Pop. 
(1870) 13,092; (1885) 21,795. 

Havers, Cloptoa;, anatomist and physician, 
Avlio, after .studying at Cambridge and Utieclit, 
Avliere lie graduated, settled in London in 1087. 
His Ustcologia Muvu, or Some New Olservaticns of 
the Bones and the Batts belonging to them (Loud. 
1691), AA-as long a standard Avork; and his name 
is perpetuated as the discoverer of the Plaversiaii 
canals in Bone (q.v, ). Othei details of his life are 
not kiiOAA'n. 

llavildar, the higliest rank of non-coinniis- 
sioiied officer among native troops in India and 
Ceylon. 

Havre, Le (a contraction of the original name, 
Le Havkb de NoTiiE Dame de Geace), a sea- 
port in the Erench department of Seine-fnf4rieure, 
and, next to Maraeillea, tlie chief commercial em- 
porimii of the country, is situated on the north 
side of the estuary of the Seme, 143 miles NW. 
of Pai-is by rail. The imvt Avas entered in 1886 
by 2580 vessels of 2,003,983 tons, and in 1888 
by 2717 vessels of 2,341,023 tons, of Avbicli 1210 
vessels of 823,892 tons Avere British and 645 vessels 
of 779,237 tons Avere French. These hgiires are 
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exchiHivB of 3112 (Fiench) veshoK of 379,777 tons 
,incl 34,76 of 532,911 tons, in 1886 niul 1888 lospec- 
tivoly, eiif^aged in the uonsting tiade. Tlic chief 
ininoi'ts iU'e coals, wheat, cotton, dyewoods, cotl’ee, 
hides, petroleum, wool, piahu-oil, alcohol, cocoa, 
and sugar. The exports consist principally of 
woollen and cotton goods, jiotatoes, salt, butter, 
paper, silks iuul lihhons, china-ware, eggs, and 
oeliie, in addition to ]-} million gallons of wine 
and nearly 11280, 000 worth of luillinciy. The 
customs duties levied amounted to £2,12.5,696 in 
1888. Ilavie possesses excellent harbour accom- 
modation, liaving nine .separate dock basins (tlie 
uiritb completed in 1887), with an area of 174 acres 
ami 36,400 feet of quays. T’he poii is very greatly 
handicapped in the struggle for eonimercial success 
by the paucity of laiiw.-iy connection and the 
height of the liaibnur dues, lint the greatest 
drawback is the difficult apin'oach to the liaihour 
from the .sea, owing to the slnftlng sandbanks that 
lie in the estuary. A vciy comprehensii'e .sduune 
for improving the hai'l)onr and its .a|ipi oaches, 
and the lower eourse of the Seine, was put for- 
ward in 1889. lb embraced tlie constnicUou of 
a capacious outer harbour, prolectod by break- 
■wateis, and provided with a nmv entrance from 
deep water, the building of piotective dykes in 
the estuaiy, and vuiy exteusii-e dredging opora- 
Lions fur tiio piujnisc' of (loopuning the .Seine up to 
Kouen, Meanwhile drudging is going on on a 
large scale just ouhshh! the Imrhonr. Two new 
dry-doeks were onened in 1889. Havre does not 
possess a lishing lleet. It is one of the chief ports 
in France from which emigrants set sail. The 
average of 30,000 rose in 1888 fn 38,000, neaily 
one- third being French, with about the same 
mimlier of Italians and ono-lifth Swiss. T'wo- 
thirds wore hound toi tlie United States, the rest 
for the Argentine Ko]jublio. Anioiigst the local 
industries the tirst place is oecnjiied by ship- 
building. Next come maehine-faotoi ies, eaiinon- 
foundries, llonr-niills, petioleum and sugar le- 
Ihieries, and dye-works. Havre has a hydro- 
graphical, an industrial, and a eommoreial scliool, 
an mlluential chamber of coimiieree, and a tribunal 
of commerce. Its notable huihlings include the 
lOth-oentnry clmieli of Notre Dame, a museum, 
a lleuaissanee toivn-honse, a maiino ai.senal, &c. 
There are statues to Ilernardin do fclt Fierre and 
(Jasimir Uelavigne, both natives of Havre. The 
sanitary condition of the town is not so good as it 
should he. Nevertheless Ilai'ro is visited for its 
sea-bathing. Pop. (1870) 80,407 ; (1880) 114,949. 

Down to 1516 Havie was only a lishiug-village. 
Its history as a seaport dales fiom the reign of 
Francis I., who built the harbour and fovtilied it. 
Havre was held for some months in 1062 by the 
English, wlio wore expelled by Charles IX. after 
a hot .siege, Louis XI V, made it a strong citadel, 
and it was soveioil times boinhanled by the English 
in the 17fch and 18th eenbnries. The town walls 
wore demolished in the middle of the I9th century. 
Mdlle. de iScudery ivas born at Havre. See his- 
tories by Murlout ( 1825) and Borely ( 1883). 

llsiwali, Hawaiian Lslanu.s, or iSanu- 
wioii Islands, a .small archipelago in the North 
Pacilio, forming the king^dom of Hawaii (so called 
from Ilaivaii, the chief island of the group), and 
named Sandwich Islands by Captain Cook after 
Lord Sandwich, who was at that time Fiist Lord 
of the Admiralty. The islands, twelve iii numhor, 
form a rich, beautiful, and iiiteresthig chain which 
runs from south-east to noitli-wesl, and lies in 
19“ to 22“ N. Jat. and 165“ to 160“ W. long. Their 
total area is about 7000 sq. in., or about that of 
Wales, The names and aieas of the eight princi- 
pal islands (the other four being merely baireii 
rooks) are as follows: Hawaii (the ‘ Owliyliee’ of 


Captain Cook), 4210 sq. m, ; IMaui, 760; Oahn 
600; Kauai, 090 ; Molokai (the ‘ Lepers’ Island')’ 
270; Lanai, 150; Knluihini, 63; Niihau, 97’ 



Hawaii is the soutliei mnust of the gump ; it is in 
shape a rough triangle, with the apex pointkn' 
north-west. “ 

Gcoqvujiliij, Ufotinhunx. Jiiurrx, it'c. — The Ha- 
waiian Islands are situated on the course of ships 
passing from Ban Francisco and ibineouver Island 
to China and ,Janan, as ivell as to New Zealand 
and Australia. They lie in mid-ooeaii, between 
the coasts of Asia and Amoi'iea, but aio neaier to 
the American const, fiom wliieh they are about 
2100 miles distant ; they eonsequontly'form a cun- 
venient station for tlie coaling and rejiairing of 
vessels on their way aeioss the Facilic. The 
islands aie of volcanic origin, with oural-ieefs 
partly lining most of them, hut enliioly enoivoling 
none. Tliey .suil'er from want of good harboiiis, 
the best being the liarhour of Ilonolnlu, situated 
on the island of Oahu, with 22-^ feet of water 
in its shallowest parts. This harhonr, which is 
entered through a narrow elianne] in the reef, is 
the only really well-proteoted harbour in the gump ; 
during the time of tlie trade-winds, howei'er, which 
blow from ninth-east to south-west for about nine 
months in the year, the roadsteads on the Riiuth 
.shores of the islands all’onl safe anchorage almost 
anywhere. The huger islands iiro inoniiLainou.s, 
and contain some of the largest I'oleauoes, both 
active and extinct, in the world. The two highest 
luountains, Manna-Kea and Manna-Loa, are in 
the island of Hawaii, and are 13,805 and 13,675 
feet high respeetivuly. T'his island is also traversed 
hy other mountains, which give it a tugged and 
picturesque apiioaranee, and in places hold dill's 
from 1000 to 3000 feet high front the sea. Speak- 
ing generallv, however, the high giound in each 
of the islamls is in the centre, and the mountains 
are ilivided hy rieli valleys leading down to a 
sandy shore. On the eastern slope of Manna-Loa, 
in llawaii, is the far-famed Kilaiiea, tlie laigest 
active volcano in the woild. It is over 4000 feet 
fibove sea- level, its crater i.s of oval shape, 9 
miles in eireumfeienco, hounded by a range of 
clills, ami containing within it a liery lake of 
molten lava lising and falling like the waves of tlie 
sea. Mauna-Lua itself is an active I'olcano, the 
scene of various eruption.s, notably of one in 
February 1877, wlion the glare eansed hy the lieiy 
outbiirsi is said to have been plainly visible on 
the island of Maiii, SO miles di.stant. On Maui ^i,s 
the crater of Haleakala ( ‘ house of the sun ’), 
hy far the largest known in the world. It is 
from 25 to 30 miles in eircuiuferenee, from 2000 
to 3000 feet deep, and is 10,032 feet above sea- 
level. Within this huge gulf are about sixteen 
basins of old volcanoes, whose ridges form con- 
centric circles. Several of the islands, especially 
Hawaii and Kauai, are well .sniiplied with rivers. 
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These iifl'uul j?reat fiieilHies for h-i'i>fation, hut 
owing to the small si/e and the conformation of 
the islands they are in no case navigable. 

Climate, Soil, dr . — Lying as they do in the 
middle of the Paoilic ( Icean, the Hawiiiian Islands, 
though within the troiiics, enjoy a fairly tempeiate 
climate. In the hot .season the temperature seldom 
lises above 90“ P. , wliile in the cool season it 
seldom falls below 32“ F., the average tempeiature 
for the year heing 7I'S’ F. Fains, Twonght by the 
north-east trade-wind, are frequent on the side of 
the mountains which faces that quarter, bnt on 
the other parts of the islands little lain falls, and 
the sky is generally cloudless. The yearly rainfall 
at Honolulu, being on the leeward side of Uahii, is 
under 40 inches ; that of the islands generally 
about 54 inches. The .soil, whose constituent paits 
aie mainly scoria*, deconipo.sed lava, and s.and, is 
generally thin am! poor, hut at the ba.se.s of the 
mountams and in the valleys theie are evten-ive 
ti acts as fertile as they are heantifnl. In Hawaii 
alone, on the AVaimea plains, thousands of sheep 
of the uieiino bleed lind grazing ground ; and on 
most of the islands, while the iijiland .slopes of 
the mountains are clothed with dense foiests, the 
lower levels spread into grassy plains rich with 
sugar and rice plantations. 

Nuliiral Hhtory, Pm/iict^, The islands aio 
separated from other lands by a broad e.vpause 
and great depth of sea, consequently their natiual 
history has many special features of its own. In 
the higdi mount.rins theie are some species of 
jdants akin to those of the Ameiican continent. 
The foiest-tiees are mainly to be found on the 
windward, heing the rainy side of the mouutain- 
langes. Tropical fruits are numerou.s. There are 
now, as has been .stated, numerous sugar and rice 
plantations on the islands. 'L’he staple food of 
tho natives consists of poi, a kind of thick paste 
made from the root of the two plant (..I nim ct,nileii- 
tum ) and raw or dried fish. The only indigenous 
animals are rats, mice, hats, dogs, and hogs, hut 
others have been added since white men came to the 
islands ; cattle, .sheep, &a. having been introduced 
by Vancouver and other navigators. There are 
large numbers of semi-wild houses in the kingdom, 
and in some parts of the mountains wild dogs are 
also to be found. Ueptiles are few, including oir 
land one .species of lizard and a few of the gecko ; 
and the native birds, of which there were uineteen 
species, are rapidly disappearing, tliough foreign 
im])ortations more than snpidy their place. The 
archipelago has unfoitnnatel.v no mineral resources. 
Coral rock is the material chiefly used for building 
purposes, and to a less extent basalt, compact 
lava, and sandstone. There is a large variety of 
sea-ahells, some of which are of exquisite beauty. 

Trade, Finance, dc . — The comnieice of rhe king- 
dom is gradually increasing. Up to the year 1876 
the most important trade was tliat of the vessels 
engaged in the w!iale-fi.sherie.s of the Pacific, which 
now' are almost extinct. In 1876 a Reciprocity' 
Treaty ivas concluded with the United States, and 
since that date there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of the .sugar export trade. Over 200,000,000 
lb. of sugar, being eigbt-nintlis of the total value of 
the exports, were grown and exported in the year 
1887, the other chief articles of export heing rice, 
wool, molasses, tallow, and l)anana.s. The total 
value of prnduoe exported from the islands in 1887 
amounted to over £2,000,000. The imports, which 
consist principally of diy-good.s, reached about 
half that amount. Nine-tenths of the trade is 
with the United States. In the foreign caiTving 
traiBo some 300 vessels were employed in 1887, 
while about 60 Hawaiian ships ply between the 
different islands. On the larger islands there are 
good road.s, and in the islands of Hawaii and Mani 


there are about 32 mile.s of railway, the fii.st line 
having been njicned in 1879. Telegraphs liave 
lieeii established in these two island*', and in 
Honolulu the tclephonp i.s in common use. The 
coins enrvent in the islands are American dime', 
quarter-dollar.--, half-dolhu.', and dollars. The esti- 
mated revenue nf the kingdom for 1888-90 amounted 
to over £,j'23,000, the expenditure heing estimated 
at over ■£6*20,000. The chief Rouvees of revenue 
are custoius and internal taxe.s. The jmhlic debt 
in the year 1888 amounted tu £387,300, exclusive 
of a new loan. 

Hii^lury, ConsiHiiiiun, the.— The islands aie said 
to have been discovered by Uaetano in 1542, and 
lediscoveicd by Captain Cook in the ye.ar 1778. 
Cook met his rleath at the hands of the natives in 
Kealakekiia (Karakakna) ]!ay in the year 1779. 
In early times each islaml had a king, hnt under 
Kameliameha 1. the islands W'cre foiiiied into one 
kingdom. He died in 1 81 9, and was succeeded 
by Liholiho, who adopted on his accession the 
name nf Kainehanieha IT., and whose leign was 
famous for the ahnlitinn of iilolatiy simnltane- 
oiisly' thronghont all the is!and,s. Vancouver, who 
arrived with Cook in 1778, and returned in 1792 
and again in 1794, hod made sineeie attempts 
to enlighten the ishunlets, and .succeeded so 
fai that he was requested by the king and his 
chiefs to send out religious teachers tu them from 
England. The first missionaries, however, who 
visited the islands came from the nearer shores of 
America. On their arrival in 1820 they witnessed 
the singular phenomenon of a nation without a 
religion. The insti nctions of A^'anoouver had, it 
would seem, not been foigotten, and had opened 
the eyas of the iilol-woi.slfipping native.s to the 
grotesque ahsnrdlties of their system. Bnt the 
spontaneous movement of 1819-20 ‘was no tiLuinph 
of Christianity— for ( 'In islianity had not yet claimed 
or even approached the Hawaiian Islands,’ The 
nation had voluntarily cast oil the religion of their 
anoestoi's, and had not yet adopted — weie not even 
acquainted w'ith— any other system. The mission- 
aries were well received, and the work of instme- 
tion W'as at once hegnn. In less than forty' yeais 
they taught the whole Hawaiian people to read and 
write, to cipher and sew. Kainehanieha II. and 
his queen rfisited England, and hnth died in 
London in July 1824. Prior to the year 1838 the 
govenraient was a simple ile.spotism, hut in 1840 
Kaniehauieha 111. granted a constitution consist- 
ing of king, asseinhly of nobles, and representative 
council In 1843 the independence of the Hawaiian 
kingdom was formally guaianteed by the French 
and English goveminents, Kanieliaineha lA’'. 
(1854-63) was succeeded by his brother Kame- 
hameha A'., with whose death in 1873 the line of 
the Kamehamelias became extinct, a high chief, 
Liiiialilu, being elected to the vacant throne. On 
his death in 1874 another high chief, Kalakaua, 
was elected king. About 1886 the nnsatisfactoiy 
state of the public finances under tlie existing 
sj'.stem demanded some measure of reform, and in 
1887 the king was called upon to dismiss his 
cabinet and to giant a new constitution. The 
pre.sent constitution was accordingly iiianguvated, 
under which the power of the crown is curtailed 
and the popular basis of the goveinment extended. 
Under the former constitution the membei's of the 
house of nobles were nominated by the king, hut 
now both houses are elected by all adult males, 
subject to the posse.ssion of educational qualifica- 
tions, and in the case of the house of nohle.s of a 
property qualification also. 

Fopmalion and Condition of the People . — The 
total population of all the iilands amounted in 
1884 to 80,678, of whom 51,539 were males and 
29,039 females. Of this total 40,014 were natives. 
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and ainoiiK Llio foreign moniberfci of tlio coiimiuii- 
ity tli6 nio.st mimoicms eloiuent was the Chinese, 
■numbering 17,939, inainly oiiiiiloyed in -woiking 
tlie Hugav-plaiitatioiis ; uo'ct fcn tlie Cliincse, among 
foreign ruhideiils, came Portuguese, Americans, 
(ieriuaus, English, in tlie oilier given. The natives 
of the Hawaiian Avchiiielago huioug to the brown 
Polynesian stock, and are akin to the New Zea- 
iaml Maoris in race and language. They were 
mice far more nunie,vons tlian at prese.iit, liaving, 
it is said, at tlie time of Captain Cook’s visit 
iiunilieved proliahly some 200,000. There is no 
doiiht that they have rapidly decreased, while 
tlie nnmher of foreigners in the islniuls is enn- 
timially increasing, i'liysically the Ilawaiiaiis are 
a roniarkahly line and liandsonie race. Tn char- 
acter they are indnlont, joyous, and contented. 
The dress of the natii'c men, wliere they have not 
adopted ‘civilised ’ attire, consists niorely of a wide 
strip of clotli round the loins, while the native 
woiiioii dress in a long nngirdled gown (‘holoku ’) 
Teaching from the nock to the ankles. E.veelleiit 
day-scliools have Leon pstahlished all over the 
islands, and there are I’oi-y few natives who cannot 
read and write in their own language. 

The decrease of the iiopnlatioii is prolialily due 
in part at anyrate to the introdiietion of foreign 
diseases. At (he present time, howcvi'r, the diso<i.so 
most rife among tlio people is leprosy, ft was 
nob till the year 1803 that the Hawaiian govoni- 
niant .set aside tlio island of Nfolokai for the sogTOga- 
tion of lepers in order to proi’eut to .some e.'ctent 
the further spread of this torrihlo mahuly. Hero 
tliey lived in a state of ahject misery until the 
arrival of Eatlier Damien (ipv.), wlni.sc work was 
taken up hy othor.s after his death in 1889. The 
proveiitioii of leprosy is now attracting the serious 
attention of the Hawaiian govoriiinont and tlioir 
hoard of lioaltli ; large iimnhers of Icjicrs have 
been removed to the ftfolokai settlement, and a 
law to facilitate their oomiiulsory segregation, 
passed in 1888, renders any one liahle to a lino 
who coiiooals or as.sists in coiiooaling a lejier or 
a man siispoolod of leiiro.sy, so as to prevent las 
.segregation. The iloatli-r'ato of tho Bottlcmout 
during the year ending ,3ist .ifaroh 188!) was nearly 
18 per cent., and on the ist April 1880 tlio total 
nnmher of lepers at Molokai was 11H4. 

Hoc Mis.s TUrd's .S’l'ic Monllia in the Hnndioich Itlanils 
(1875) ; Miss Gordon Oniiniung's /'7rc Mdiiiilfuiia (1SU3 ) ; 
A. it. W'n.lliico’s ‘Australasia’ (,Staii£or(I'.s Cnnipendium, 
1881); lli.shop Ht.aloy’s Fii'O Ymvs' Church Work in 
Hawaii; Manley llcpkiiis’ Ilawniian Islands; T. G. 
'riinim's Hawaiian Almanac and Annual (1887); tho 
Hamtii’O of the Oruise of the Challmaer (vol, i. part 2, 
1885); tlio Statesman’s Tear-book, &o. 

Ila’Warrteu (|irimonncod Uardi'n), a small 
market-town of Eliiitshire, North Wales, 7 miles 
W. of Che.ster. 'The church, almost destroyed hy 
lire in 18.17, was restored from designs by Si'r 
G. G. Scott. A free library was opened in 1889. 
Hawardoii Castle, the seat of the Kiglit lion. 
Mk E. Gladstone, dates from 1753. T'he park 
coiitain.s the mined eircnlar keep of a ISth-eeiitnry 
castle, which commands a good view of the valley 
of the Deo. Manufactures of oavtlienware, tiles, 
and bricks are carried on. Lady Hamilton passed 
her girlhood at llawarden. I’op. of parish (LSol) 
6303; (1881) 9387. 

llatvash, a river of Abys.sinia (q.v.). 

HawlincU ( Coecof/iramsfcs vulqaris), a bird of 
the Groshoak (q.v.) genus and tlie Finch family 
(Fringillidio). It is considorahly larger than the 
challineh ; the adult male has the crown and hack 
cho.stnnt- brown, tho neck and breast iiiile brown, 
tho neck crossed at tho hack hy a broad band of 
ash colour, wings partly hhick, greater 'wing-coverts 


graylsh-wliite, lesser wing-coverts hlaidc or hlackisli- 
lirown. Tho liawliiich is a very shy bird, percliiiirr 
on the topmost branches of trees, or on open hoiiidis 
wliore it can command a gooil lookout, and avoid- 
ing man unless siihdiied hy the ed'eets of hunger or 
cold. It is gregarious, it feeds on the fruit of the 
liornboam, plnin, pine, chewy, laurel, holly, haw- 
thorn, It is nob iiiicoiiiiinm in soiiie \iart.s of 
England, but is raio in Scotland. It is widely 
distributed over Europe and tlie teniperale parts of 
Asia, and is said to lie found in Egy'pt. 

Ililtviok, a iiiannfaetiiring town of Iloxbiirgh- 
sliire, at the coiidnonee of the Slitrig with the 
Teviot, .52 miles hy rail SSE. of Edinhnrgh and 45 
NNE. of Carlisle. Ihiilt in and round a holloiv, with 
villas and niiuisiims above, it i.s a ]ihiee of hoar 
antiquity, but hears few traces thereof heyonil the 
Moat, an aiLilieial earthen inoiind 30 feet high and 
313 in circuinfereiiee, and part of the Tower Hotel, 
which, nneo the peel-tower of tho Drninlaiirir' 
Douglases, and later a residence of Monmouth’s 
widowed duche.ss, was tho only hiiildiiig not Imriieil 
by the Earl of Sussex in 1.570. In the iieighhoiir- 
hood .are Hi-an.vholiii and Harden, old homes of the 
Scotts ; ami, older than either, there is the refrain 
of the .lone Common-riding song, ‘ 'reiiliiis ye 'reri 
Odin,’ whieh carries us hack to days of lieatheuiloni. 
Else, all is inodorii — the hamlsonie iminieipal 
Imilding (1885); tho ('Imrehe.s, more than a dozen 
in nuinher, and the oldest ( 121-i) rolmilt in 17l).3; 
the .splendid wator-siqqdy (186.5-83); and llm 
liosimy and tweed iiiDls, to Mdiich, with dye-works, 
tanneries, &c., Hawick owes its prosperity. The 
hosiery Ilian ufaetnve dates from 1771, and that of 
shcjdierds’ ]ilaid.s, tweeds, blankets, N’e. from 18,30. 
Tho ancient nmiiicipal eonstitulioii of tho burgh, 
based on a charter granted )iy Kir .lames Douglas 
of Druinlanrig in 1,537, and eonlirnied by Qiieeu 
Mary in 154.5, was reformed by special act of jiar- 
liameiitin IHIil ; and since 1807 Ilawiidi, Selkirk, 
mill Galashiels (the Horder Imrglis) have returned 
one member. Pop. (1801) 10,l01; ( 1881) 10,184. 
Sec two works by .Jaiiie.s Wilson (18,50-58), and 
Mm Oliver'.s Upper Teviotdnla and the Scotts of 
B/ar/tiKc/i ( 1887), 

Hawk, a uaniu often given to almost all the Fal- 
coniilie, cxecqit the large.st eagles, hut a).si) used in 
a more, rostrioled sense to designate tlio Aoeqiitriiie 
secUoii of the family, and for tho most part refer- 
ahle eitlier to tliegoshawk.s (Astur) or tlie .sparrow- 
hawks (jVeeipiter). Unlike the true falcons, they 
liave ail nntoolhed hill. Tlie wings are sliort, 
.soinorviiat rounded, and very concave lieiieatli, and 
while the llight is rapid it is without niiieh power 
of soaring or gliding. Kue ]'’.vlooniu.’E, Gosii.uvk, 
Si’.vuiiinv-iiAWK. 

llaAVkbUi (haontodon), a geiiii.s of plants of 
■weedy asiiect lielonging to tlio natural oi'der Cmii- 
positie, elo.sely related to and formerly united 
with Dandelion (q.v.), from rvliicli it Ims been 
Beqiarated on aeeount of the featliery paqipns. The 
niune is duo to tlie deep tootli-like lacoratiim.s of 
tlie leaves. .Several .species are natives of Lrilain, 
and these, along witli a few otliers comprised in 
tho g'lmns, are widely distributed in Eurojie and 
Kns,sian Asia. 

Hawke, Will Edw.gc), Luiiu H-twicu of 
T<i\VTo>r (1705-81), was the son of a laryyer of 
good middle-elass stock. Ho was born in 1705 
in Loudon, and entered the navy wiiile very 
young. 'I'ho long quiet which follow-ed the peace 
of Utroelit gave him no iqqKirtnnity of .seeing 
active service. He, howui'cr, attained the rank of 
comuiaiidor in 1733. In 1744 ho eoniinanded tlie 
Berwick (70 gnus) in the Ilect under Admiral 
Mathews which was lying at Hyeres Bay to watch 
the coiiihined French and Kpanish lloets in 'Toulon. 
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In tlie iHsgracefiilly-condueted liatde of the 11th 
Febniavy of that year tlie llencich was one of the 
few' skills wliieh were hanilleil with spirit. Hawke 
followeil Ills ailiiiiral in liearing down ont of the 
line of battle to attack tlie Spanish .ships which 
foriiieil the rear of tlie allied fleet. This movement 
was considered irregular aceordiiig to tlie pedaiitie 
tactical rules of the time, and, conjoined witli Ins 
own I’iolent conduct to his suliordiuate Lestock, 
proved ruinous to Admiral Mathews, lint Hawke 
e.stablislied his reputation as a daiiiig ollicer. 
The .Spanksli llne-of-liattle sliip, the I'/jtlrr, the 
only vessel captured, snrrendereil to the Bcricid. ; 
and it wa.s not Hawke’.s fault that .slio was re- 
taken by the enemy. In 1747 he was maile vear- 
adiiiiral of the white .siinadron, and the same year 
was despatched with a fleet of fourteen sail to 
intercept a Fivm li convoy of 2.i2 mereliaiit sliips 
known to he leaving for the M'e.st Indies. On 
tlie 14tli Octolier Hawke caught tlie convoy oil' 
f'ape Finistorre. It was guarded hy a squadron 
of nine ships of war under .M. Id Etendiiere. The 
French admiral formed line of battle, and fought 
heroically to save liis charge. The oihks rvere 
great — hnuteen English shiiis with 7S4 guns to 
nine French with 5,7(1 — and after desperate righting 
.six of L’Etenduere's shi]is struck. But he saved 
liLs convoy, which fled dining the battle. In the 
same year Hawke became meuiher of parliament 
for Bristol. By 17o3 he had attained the r.aiik of 
full admiral. In tlie following year iie was sent 
out to supersede the unhappy Byng, who had just 
disgraced himself and his country at Minoiciu 
Tlieru was, however, nothing to do in the Meditcr- 
lanean, During 17o7 and 17.7S he was in command 
in the Channel directing the naval lialf of the 
combined oiierations on the Frencli coast sent out 
l)y the eldev Pitt. His great feat— one of the 
greatest ever performed hy a Biitish admiral — 
came in 1759. During that year the Frencli were 
preparing fleets at Brest and Rochefort to cover an 
invasion of England. Tlie Brest fleet, the more 
]iowerfnl of the two, under the cummand of SI. de 
Oonliaiia, consisteil of twenty .ships cariying 1412 
gnus. It was watched hy liawke with a fleet of 
twenty-tliree ships carrying lUOO guns. On the 
14tli Noveniher the English fleet was driven off its 
station hy a succession of furious gales, and M. de 
Conllans seized the elianee to slip to sea. Hawke, 
who li.ad anehoied at Torbay, liad, liowever, left 
lookout frigate.s, hy wluiiii he was informed of the 
sailing of tlie F’rench admiral. Concluding at once 
that M. de Conlians would make for Rochefort, 
Hawke steeied to cut him off at Qniheron. His 
calculation proved accurate. On the 20tli Novunilier 
he caught the French, and, althoimh it was blowing 
a fre.sli gale, attacked at once. The battle was one 
of the most heroic ever fought on sea. In a gale 
of wind, on the afternoon of a Novenilier day, and 
with one of the most terrilile coasts in the world 
under his lee, Hawke forced on a close action. A 
famous story tells how his .sailing-master exposlu- 
iated at the order to take the flagship, the Etnjul 
George of 100 gums, into the dangerous Bay of 
Quiberoii in such a gale and in the dark, and 
how Hawke replied ; ‘Air Robinson, you have done 
your duty in pointing' out the danger ; you are now 
to obey my orders, and lay me alongside the French 
admiral.’ The result was the ilebtructioii of the 
French fleet, and the collnjise of the invasion 
scheme. It is curiou.s that Hawke, who liad been 
made a kiiivht for the capture of L'Etenduere’s 
squadron, did not receive the peerage this victory 
so 7vell deserved till 1776, when lie was inaile 
Baron Hawke of Towton. It is just possible that 
tlic, freedom with 7vhich lie rebuked the Admiralty 
lor its management of the fleet may have had some- 
thing to do with the delay. He was iTi-st Lord 


hinnself in the .tdininistration of I7B5, hut had no 
further chance of ilistingiiis-hed sea service. He 
died at Slicppertoii, MiddlcbCx, 17th October 17S1. 
See the excellent Life by Pnife^.sor Captain iMoii- 
taga Bill row.-, ( 18 lS;I ). 

Hjnvlaiv Robert Stuphex, the Cornish poet, 
was horn at Plymouth, December .3, 1S03. His 
father, then a physician, afterwards took orders; 
his grandfather, the Rev. Roliert Hawker, D.D. 
(175.3-1827), the author of the well-known Morn- 
ing ami Ernting Portions, was for tifty years a 
vicar in Plymouth. He was a bright lioy, notable 
espeeiaily for high spirits and an inveterate love 
for practical joke.s. He had his education at 
Linkeard and Cheltenham granimar-sclinol, and 
entered Penihriike College, Oxfoul, in 182,3 ; hut 
his father, now a curate, soon found himself unahle 
to keep him at O.xford. Fortunately this dilli- 
eiilty w.as obviated by tlie lad's oun marriage 
(November 1824) to a lady of some foitune. He 
w.rs not yet twenty-one, while his wife, Jliss 
Ch.arlotto I’Ans, who liad been his godiiiotlier, 
was forty-one. \VitIi her he retmiied to Oxfoid, 
migrating to Magdalen Hall. He carried oft' the 
Newdigiitc in 1827, took his B.A. in the follow- 
ing year, w.as ordaiiicil priest in 1831, and was 
2)re.sented by Bisliop Pliillpotts in 1834 to the vicar- 
age of Morwenstow, a small village on tlie wild 
north CornKIi cna.st, C miles N. of Binle Haven, Here 
lie labonred with dev'otedness for forty years, lavish- 
ing charity from his slender means upon sliiiiwrecked 
inarinei.s and his own iioor alike. Tlieie bad been 
no resident vicar for a hundred vears, the (piaint old 
church .and the vicaiage U’ere in mins, and the par- 
ishioners were demoralised hy generations of wreck- 
ing, smuggling, ami spiritual ignorance. Hawker 
rebuilt hi.s vicarage, iC'tored bis clnireh, roofing it 
anew tvith sbiimles in spile of all adi'ice and oppo- 
sition ; linilt and maintained n sclioul ; introduced 
the sti-ange innovations of a weekly offertory and 
a havvest-tbankseinng, .as^vell as a striking cere- 
inoniiil largely of Ids om n devising, and more often 
suggesting tl'ie usages of the Eastern than the 
'iVe.steiTi (’limcii. 'Yet he never felt any affinity 
with the imslern RilnalLsts, but indeed^ he wns in 
every sen,se a man diliieult to cla.9,s. His seal was 
hot again.st ’We.rieyaiiism and every form of diaseut, 
for his symjiatliies did not range xvider than ld.s 
knowledge. He liiiiiself shared many of the snper- 
slitioiis of ids jicojile, believing in the manifesta- 
tions of siiirits and in the intluence of the evil eye. 
The s^iiritual world was very near and real to Idni : 
St Morwenna was no mere member of the choir 
invisible, Imt an influence that could still affect liis 
everyday life. All ids eccentricitie.s were redeemed 
by his humanity, Ids humour, and his tender love 
for children .and for aidnial.s. Hi.s manner in 
reaching is described as rapt and awe-insidring ; 
nt Ids tiKiology sadly lacked logic and consistency. 
The tlieologiaAcannot aft'ord to allow his judgment 
to be ilominated by fancy, but in poetry the case is 
altogether ditt'erent. Here Hawker is absolutely 
delightful, with simjde unsought pathos and ex- 
quisite imagery moulded iiito faultlessly graceful 
form. He has botli the gifts of sweetnes.s aud 
•sonority, and ivithal manly strength and vigorous 
[ihrase at will. Hi.s 'Pendrils by llcubcn, pablisbecl 
at seventeen, he had tlie good sense not to reprint ; 
but liy Uks Cornish ballad.s in Records of the Western 
»%(«■« (1832; a second series in 1836) he stamped 
Idmself unmistakably a poet. These were repuh- 
lislied in Ecrfcifa (1840); with sonie additions, a.s 
Eceds shaken by the Wind ( 1843 ; a second oiustm' 
in 1844) ; aud yet again, along wdth Genoveva, in 
Echoes of Old Cornwall (1846). In 1869 he repub- 
lished his earlier poems in Cornish Ballads, and the 
Quest of the Semgreal — the latter had already 
appeared in 1863. His Footprints of Former Men 
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in Cornwall (1870) vas a collection of niiscellnneons 
papers on local trailitioiis. None of Hawker’s 
poems is liettei known than his spirited hatlail based 
on the old Cornish refiain ‘And shall Trolawney 
die?’ which both Sir Walter Scott and Lord Mac- 
aulay took at lii'st for a genuine antiijne. 

Hiiwker's udfe died in Fehniary 1803 — a blow 
which drove him to melancholy aiid opium, from 
wliich ho was sa\’ed only by his marriage (T)ecem- 
her 1804) lo Miss Pauline ICuczynski, dangliter of 
a Polish lefug'cc by an English mother, and then a 
goverjiess in a clerical friend’s house, fshe hoic 
him three dangliters, and nursed his declining 
years with rare devotion. Hawker died at Ply- 
mouth, loth August 1875, having been admitted 
less than twelve hours hcfoio lo the Koin.m Cath- 
olic communion. 

The biogr.ipliy by the Rev. H. Bariiig-Gould, The Vicar 
of Mnneeiistom (1876), was severely attacked by some 
critics, and certainly contains irrolcvanoos ciunigli ; nmeh 
less Si.atistactory, however, is the Menioriiih of the late 
Iter. Ji. <S'. Ilawkcr, by the Rev. P. G. Lee (1S76). A 
complete edition of Il.iwker's ]iociu.s was oditod, with n 
sensible short life, by his friend J. G. Godwin in 1871). 

Ilsiwker.s, also called PuiiL.vns, or Purj'v 
ClI.U'.MlSN, persons tvho go fiom town to town, or 
door to door, soiling goods, wares, or merchandise, 
01 exercising their .skill in handicraft. A consider- 
able change has been made by recent logislatiou in 
regard to this class. Those pedlars exeicising 
their calling eiiUruly on foot have boon separately 
dealt with from haukcis who employ one or nioie 
beasts of harden m their business. 'I'he foot-pedlars 
are placed under the snrvclllanco of the police, 
and are exempt from c.xoisa duty. Linder the 
Pedlars Act, 1871, any person whatever wlio can 
satisfy the chief ollicer of police of the ]iolico 
district in which ho resides that he is of good 
character, is above soventoon year.s of age, and has 
resided during the preidons month in tlio dislriet, 
will receive, on due applieatiou, a certilicate valid 
for a year, on payment of live shillings. The 
Pedlars Act, 1881, provides that such a eei tilieate 
shall entitle the holder to o.xercise hi.s calling in 
any paiL of tho United Kingdom. The police liavc 
power at any lime to ojieii and search Uicjiacks, 
tko. of any oertilieated pedlar, with a view to pre- 
vent dishonesty and smuggling, Ac., for which 
they have mneh o|ipoi'tunil,y. They have an appeal 
to the local dusliee of Peace and otlier courts 
against oppiossiun by the police. 

Hawkers who use beasts of burden, and hawkeis 
who go from place to place, hiring looms or booths 
for tho oxhihition of their wares, are in a diH'orenl 
category. The Hawkers Act, 1888, rof|uiies them 
to take out an annual or half-yearly lieense from 
the excise, which is I’alid all over the kingdom. 
These licenses are at the rate of 112 per annum ; new 
licenses are granted only on a certilicate of good 
character. A hawker is in no case entitled to 
sell .s))iiit,s, hnl lie may sell tea and coll'ee. lie 
niu.st not .sell plated goods without taking out a 
plate license, nor nui.st he sell by anetiou without 
an auctioneer’s license. Any person hawking un- 
provided with a lieense, or ivho refuses to produce 
the license to any poison wlio calls for it, is liable 
lo penalties under the Act of 1888. Commeicial 
travellers, hook-agents, sellers of fiuit, lish, victuals, 
or coal, also sellers in fairs or markets legally 
established, do not roipiiro either licenses or certi- 
ficates, though it must he sometimes difficult to 
dolinc whether a seller comes within the category 
of a pedlar or hawker. 

In^ the United fltale.s hawkers are generally 
required to take out licenses, under the local laws 
of the several states, the charges of course varying. 
Moreover, in .some states and territories, a,s Florida 
and Arinona, and in tho Distriot of Columbia, 


‘ druTiiiiiers ’ or commercial travellers must pay a 
license of from .‘it2r) to ,ip200 ; while in Peiinsylvaiiia 
it is a iiiksdemeanoiir to sell goods nnle.s.s eithei 
the agent or liis ]iriiici]jal he a taxpayer of the 
.state. But in many states no .such law has ever 
been enacted, and in others, as in Montana and 
Nevada, similar acts, althougli on the statute-book 
aio held to be iineoii.stitiitional and are not enforced! 

Hawke's Bay, a piovinoial distiict of New 
Zealand, on the oast coast, between Auckland 
and Wellington. Area, 4705 sq. m. ; pop, (1886) 
24,508. It presents rich alluvial plains and undidat- 
ing hills, with oiiorinous fore.sls. The hay known 
ns Hawke’.s Bay was first entered by Captain Cook 
on 8th October 1769, and was so named after Sir 
Eilward Hawke, then Fiist Lord of the Admiralty. 
It is almost all suitable for fanning, and the forests 
are of enormous extent. Napier (q.v.) is the poit 
and chief city. 

Ilawkosbnry, a river of Now South Wales, 
rises in the Gullaiin Range, and under the name.s 
of Wollondilly and No]ican tlow.s NE., then turns 
as the Hawkeshury BE., and enteis the Pacific at 
Broken Bay, about 20 miles NE. of Sydney. It has 
a total length of 330 miles, and is naiigahle for 
vessels of iOO tons as high as Windsor. The 
Hawkeshury is eiossed by a steel girder bridge 
(1880-89) on the railway hetu’ecn Sydney and 
Newcastle. It carries a double line of rails, 'and is 
one of tho largest slrnetnres of its kind in the 
world, having seven spams of from 410 to 416 feet, 
and a total length between ahiitmonts of 2900 feet, 
'I'ho hrulgo completes the system of railway ooni- 
nmnicalion lioLwcen Brishauu and Adelaide.' 

IInwk<\SWOrtll, .Littn, miscellaneous writer, 
was bom in Jsmdon, probably in 1716, but accord- 
ing to another aeconnt in 1719. Little is known of 
his early lile, hut he is said to have been apprenticed 
successively to a elockniaker and to an attorney; 
and for his education he was mainly indeliled to his 
own por.se veriuice. In 1744 he suceoecled Dr John- 
son on the (rniiteiiicin’n Mitmitiiiw ; and in 1752 he 
started, with Jolmson and others, a sueoessful 
periodical called The Admil iirer, half of who.se 140 
mimheis wore from llawkeswoith’s own pen. As a 
rowaril for its sorvieos in tho cause of morality ha 
received from tho Arcdihishop of Canterbury tlie 
degree of LL.D, He afterward.s pulilished a volume 
of fairy tales ( 170) ), and an edition of Bwift’s works 
and lottei.s, with a Lib' that Johnson praised highly; 
and ho was chosen by Captain Cook to prepare tlie 
account of his liist voyage, which formed vok ii. 
and iii. of Ilawkcsworth’s Voi/uijcs (3 vols. 1773), 
for wliich work' the editor received C6000 from 
government. He died on 17th November 1773. 
Ilawkeswortli was loo ardent an admiierof John- 
son to attempt conaciouHly to imitate him or to 
avoid doing so unconsciously. Yet his cliief service 
to lilerntiire wa.s that he introduced into the 
popular oriental liotions of last century the ease of 
familiar writing, and so put an end to the long 
succession of droary and homhastic narrative.s that 
strutted far hohind in the track of Ihuiselas. 
Hawking. Sue Faloonhv. 

Hawkins, Sir John, an English navigator, 
was horn at Plymouth about 1520. Ilo has the 
unhapiiy dislineiion of being the Hist Eiiglisliiiian 
tliat trafficked in slaves (1502). Hi.s ‘ coinmerciar 
career closed with liis disastrous third voyage 
(1507), after wliloli wo Ilnd him more honouvahly 
empiloyed. Ho was aiipoiuted treasurer of the navy 
in 1573, knighted for his services against the 
Sjianish Armada in 1688, and for the rest of hi.s life 
wan engaged in making havoc of the Spanish West 
Indian trade. In 1695, along with tils kinsiiiaii 
Drake, he ooinmanded an expedition directed 
against the settlenient.s in tlie Spanish Main, but 
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(lied at Porto Rico, Noveiiilier 21, in the same year. 
See Hakluyt’s Voyages (iii.) and Puiehns's Pil- 
grimes (iv.). 

Hawkins, Sir John, author of the History of 
Music, was, born at London, 30th ilaicli 1719, tlie 
son of a surveyor, and a descendant of the famou.s 
admiral. Bied an attorney, he acquired a fortune 
through his wife, and witluliew from iirofe^sional 
work ; and, becoming an active nmgistiate, was 
knighted for his serr ices in connection with riots in 
1703 and 1769. He collected a most valiiahlc nin.si- 
cal library, and after si.'cteen years of laborious 
research produced in 1776 his General History of 
the Science and Practice of Musk, in 5 voK. rjuaito 
— a work of admittedly great and accurate scliolar- 
ship, somewhat unsystematic and tedious, and as ,a 
literary performance decidedly inferior to Brirrrey’s 
History (which began to appear at the same time). 
It was much abused and ridiculed, hut is a woik of 
]jeinianent value, and was lejirinted in 2 vols. 
in 1S76. In 1760 Hawkins issued an edition of 
Walton’s Angler. An original iiieniher of l)r John- 
son ’.s Ivy-lane Cluh, Hawkin.s became on John- 
son’s death his literary executor, and published in 
1787 a Life of Dr Johnson and an edition of his 
works. He died 21st May 1789. — His son, John 
Sidney, published a history of Gothic ai chitectiiie ; 
his daughter, Liutitia, her own Mcmoiis, with many 
anecdotes of Hr Johnson. 

Ilawk-lHOtll {Sphingidre], a family of lepidop- 
tei'ous insects, forming along with the clear-winged 
moths (,]igeiiidrc) and the burnets .and foresters 
(Zygienidiu) the tribe Sphinges. They liar e stout 
hodies, large heads witli prrmiiiieiit eyes, and stout 
short aiitennfe. The wing.s are long, narrow, more 
or less pointed, arid have always a retinaculum. 

They are insects genei-- 
ally of rapid llight, and 
iiy ahont iu the twi- 
light; some species also 
during the day. Their 
oaterpillar.s are.sixteen- 
legged, tlat, sruooth, 
often green, with trans- 
verse stripes on the 

sides and nearly always 
a horn on the hack of 
the second last seg- 
Caterpillar of Huimnittg-bird irrertt. They clran<;e 

llawk-nroth [Macroijlussa to pupre either ott the 
stellutarum). surface of the ground 

or in a cell under- 

ground wdiich they form for the purpose. The 
comrrton species of the Ilumrrrirrg-brrd Hawk-iriotlr 
[Macroglossa stellatarum) in Britain has brown 
fore wings and reddish tawury Irind wirtgs, and, 
itirlike all other Irawk-riioths except the Bee Hawk- 
moths (Hemaris or Sesiu fueiformis aird boinbyli- 
f omits), has a spreading tuft of hairs at the end of 
the body. Most of the foreign species are sintilarly 
colourerl ; and some of the , South Anteriean species 
resemble linrnming-birds so closely that they cannot 
on the wing he distinguished from them, tire natives 
there and even educated wlrites firrrrly believing that 
the one is trarrsrnutable into the other. Smerirrtlrus 
is tire only genus of the Bj-itisli hawk-iiiotli with 
dentated wittgs. One of the most remarkable hawk- 
irroths is the Death’s-head (cpv.) (Ac/icroiitia 
atropos), the largest moth found in Britain. It 
sometimes measures nearly six inches across the 
wings; the fore wings are brown, the hind wings 
pale brown with black bands ; and on the back of 
the thorax is a pattern in gray and black having 
a certain rosornblance to a skull. The Privet 
Hawk-moth (Sphinx ligustri), the type of the 
family, measures about four inches across the 
foi-e wings, which are of a pale brown colour 
246 


with darker ntarkings; the hind uiugs are pale 
pink crossed by three black bands. Its gr’een 
caterpillar, with white and lilac streaks on the 
sides and a black horn otr the hack, feeds orr 



Humming-bird and Humming-bird Hawk-rnotlr 
(ATacroylossa stellatarum) (after Bates). 


privet arrd lilac, and the position it a.ssuirres when 
testing suggested that of the rrrytlmlogical Sphinx 
to the old naturalists, w'lro applierl this name to tire 
insect. 

Hawks, EK.VNCI.S Lister, an American clergy- 
man, born at New Berne, North Carolina, lOth 
Jtitte 1798, practised law for a time with success, 
hut in 1827 was ordained to the Kriseopal nrinistry, 
He was professor of Divinity at vTashington (now 
Trinity) College, Hartford, in 1830-31, anti after- 
war d.s tecloi of clrnrches in New York, Now Orleans, 
and Baltimore. He died itt New York, Septeirrher 
20, 18C6. In 1836 he went to England, and there 
ohtained IS folio vols. of MSS. relating to the Epis. 
copal Cltnrch in Anreiioa, of which he liad been 
appoiirterl historiogtapltei'. In 1830-39 he published 
2 \ ols. of Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History 
of the United States, dealing with Virginia aitrl 
Maryland. Among hi.s other works are a Com- 
mentary on the Constitution and Canons ( 1841 ), and, 
with Bishop Perry, Dociimcntarif History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ( voh.'i. and ii. 1863-64); 
and he edited Alexander Hamilton’s slate-papers 
(1842), Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Japan 
(1Sj 2-54), and Appletorr's Cyelopiadia of Biography 
(1856). 

Hawkskeard (Crepis), a genus of annual and 
hientiial plants belonging to tire natrrral order 
Composit.'e, so closely related to Ilawkweed 
(Hieraciura) that some of the species are leferretl 
to the one genus or the other accorrlttrg to the 
peculiar views of iutlrvielual botanists. The species 
are widely distributed through Europe and Asia. 
Doubtful medicinal properties have been ascribed 
to several species, and C. laccra, a native of the 
Apennines, is said to he poisonous. 

llawk.skec, or Hacksdee, Francis, English 
natural philosoplrer, was horn in the later IraK of 
the 17th century, and died ahoirt 1730. He was 
admitted a Fellow' of the Royal Society iu 1705, 
and appointed curator of e.xperiments to the society, 
attd itt 1723 was elected assistant-secretary. He 
eatiied fui'tlrer the tentative observations* by Dr 
Gilbert and Boyle on the subject of electricitj', and 
by his experiments laid the scieutifre foundatrons of 
that branch of knowdetlge. He contributed forty- 
tlrree memoirs to the PhilosojMcal Ti'ansaetions, 
chiefly (tu chenrrstrv and electricity, between 1704 
and 1713. His chiB^ independent work, prihlished in 
1709, w’a.s entitled PIiysico-Mcchanical Experiments 
on various Subjects ; touching Light and Electricity 
producible on the Attrition of Bodies. He is also 
well knowTi as the improver of the earlier air-jmrrrps 
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of Roj'le, Papin, and Hooke, and as the first fl’Iio 
used glass in the eleolrieal machine. 

llawkwceil (Iliemdvm), a genus of plants of 
the niituial order Compo-sitii', suh-order Ciclioiaceiu. 

The .si)ecie.s are 
perennial herhs 
of no popular 
interest with 
tile exception 
of the Oiaiige 
Hawk weed (Jf. 
an ravticwmii), 
a native of the 
soutli of Eu- 
rope, which on 
account of it.s 
h a n d s 0 in e 
oi'ange llnw(‘r.s 
is frequently 
cultivated in 
gardens. The 
popular n.aino 
a.s founded on 
an ancient be- 
lief (hat birds 
of prey u.sed 
the juice of 
the specie.s 
to .strong blien 
their vision. 
The English name Hawkioml, Uio German 
IIubkhtn-Kraut, and the French fUpcvvidro all 
to.stify to this onrious belief having been formerly 
universally entertained. 

lluwkwood, y III John, Italianised L’Aouxo or 
L' AciUTU, an English captain who won great renown 
and niuuli riches as a eondottiern in Italy in the 
wars of the Utlv oentuiy, was the sou of a well-to- 
do tanner of Sililo lledinghani, in Es.sex, Having 
embraced the calling of anus, he (listinguishod 
himself at Llie battles of Criey and Poitiers, 
thereliy winning the favour of the Black I’riuee ; 
he was knighted by Edward III. After peace 
was signed at Brotigny (1300) lie gatliored a band 
of mereenary soldiers and led them to Italy, whore 
ho at lirst took service with Pis, a against Florence. 
Then, after ligliting in most of the petty Italian 
wars of tho period, notably for the Visconti and for 
Pope Gregory XI., lie agj’ced to liglit the battles 
of Florence in rolnni for an annual iieiision. His 
last years were spent in the iioiglibonrliood of 
Florence, and there ho died in 13!)i, and was 
liononrod with a magniheont public funeral. See 
Niclud's Bihl. Topog, Brit., vol. vi. j Temple Leader 
and MarcoUi’s Lijh (Eng. trails, by Mrs Leader 
Scott, ISBO); and'S «£M-fcr«y Ac oferw (Jan. 1S90). 

MclWOrtll, a moorland village in the West 
Hiding of Yovksliire, 4- miles SSW. of Keighley by 
a hraneh-liue. The old churoh has been ruthlessly 
demolished, but in the churchyard are the graves 
of Charlotte and. Emily Brontii. Pop. 3816, Seo 
Haworth, Past and Present (Bradford, 1880). 

Hawse (akin to Icel, hals, ‘the nock’), part of 
a vessel’s how, in which tho haiuse-hulcs arc cut. 
Through the hawse-holes the cables pass which hold 
a ve.ssol when she is moored with two anchors out 
forward — one on the starboard, the other on the 
port bow. — Hawser is a small cable or a large rope. 

Hawthorn ( Crattegus oxyaeantha; .see CiiA- 
TAsaus), a shrub or small tree, a native of Europe, 
Siheiia, and the north of Africa, common in 
Britain, and much planted both for hedges and 
for ornament. It varies in height from 6 or 3 
to 20 or 25 feet. It has roundish ohovate threo- 
to flvo-lohed deciduous loaves, and corymbs, gener- 
ally of white, I'ose-colourod or sometimes deep 
crimson llowers, suceceded by a small red fruit 


UutzBS) ivith yellow pulp, the central stony nwi 
hearing a very large proportion to the pulp. 'Tlieie 
are many varieties of hawthorn, and, curiously 
enongh, some have only one style, wliil.st some 
liavo seveial. Tho variety called Glastonbury 
Thorn— because supiiosed to have oiiginated at 
Glastonbury (q.v.)— is remarkable for its early 
llowcring, wliicb often takes i)lacB in the middle 
of winter, whilst tiie. comuum kiird is not in llorvei 
till bfay or Jniie. The winter llowers of the 
Glastonbury variety are, iiowevc]-, not generally 
followed by fruit, and a second llowering often 
takes iilaeo in tlie same year. The comnioii haw- 
thorn is often popularly called 3fay, from the 
season of its llowering in England. Tt'is also called 
Whitethorn, in coiitra<listiiiction to tlie Sloe or 
Blackthorn. The perfume of the blossoms is 
strong hut delicious. Tlie use of the hawthorn for 
hedges is almo.st universal in Britain. It luis also 
sometimes been employed as a slock on wliich to 
graft npiilos and other Pomaoeic. Sei’cral double- 
Jtowerod and select singlo-llowered varieties aie 
propagated by budding and giafting for tlie aclorn- 
nieiit of lawn.s and ploa.siire-gnmnd.s. A fernicnted 
liquor, wbioli is very intoxicating, is made from 
the fruit in many parts of France. For the Cock- 
spur Thorn of North America, and the Pyiacantk 
'riiorn, see CHAiVEriins. 

Tho hawthorn is particularly r’alualde as a 
hedgt'-plaiit, in oonsequenoe of its strong and 
plculiful spines, ils long life, and its ready adapta- 
tion to very various soils. For tliis purpose it 
Is propagated by seed : the haws are laid in a heap 
to rot, with a mixture of sand or line luonlil, and, 
in a year or sixteen months alter, tho seeds are 
sown in ground carefully pi'oiiarod. Tho young 
pdanta aro kept clear of woods, and often grow to 
tho heiglit of a foot or two foot in the first season 
(see llijinai). Hawthorn hedges bear trimming 
very well. Young hawthorn plants are called 
quids or quidcsets, because used to make living 
[quid, ) fonoo.s. 

An old English tradition regards Clivist’s crown 
of thorns os made of liawthorn ; for the same reason 
the French call it ‘I’lSpino noble.' In south Ger- 
niatiy tlie tradition pointed to hlaoktluirn, as else- 
where to some kind of Imckthoru. Whitethorn 
wa.s mucli favoured by fairies, old and lonely thoru- 
Ircca being regarded as their trystiug-pilaces. 

|[iiWt'lioriicb Nathaniel, American aullior, 
born July 4, 1804, at Salem, Massaelnisetts. He 
was descended from Englisli Seiiav. oopyrisM lew in u.s. 
atist stock, ami the eaaraetcr of I'y J. n. Uiipincutt 
bis ancestry .seems to have made Cumpiuiy. 
nil early and enduring impression on Ids tlioiiglits. 
This imiirossion did not load him to follow out 
and exemplify in bis own careei- tlieir modes of 
action, but rather caused him to turn and reflect 
niioii the nature of bis predecessors and the 
conditioiiB amid -wliieh they lived. Probably rve 
owe to this inclination tho singular interest and 
penetrating (pinlity of vii'iclness with rvliioh he im- 
huod his scones from early New England life ; and 
the intensity of concentration wliich he applied in 
dealing with moi'al pi'ohleins in Ids romaiicea 
reveals in him tlic character of the modernised 
Puritan. Tho (irst American Hawtluirne (or, as 
the name was then .spelled, Ilathonie) _ was 
William, who migrated from England (Wiltshire?), 
in 1G.30, to Salem in New England,^ where he 
became a leader of Ibe oolonial soldiery and a 
magistrate, distinguisbod for both bravery and 
eloquence. ‘The figure of that first ancestor, 
wrote Hawthorne, in bis .sketch of The Custom- 
honse, ‘invested by family tradition with a dim 
and dusky grandeur, was present to my boyish 
imagination as far back as I can roinembm'. 
WtlHain Hawthorne took part in the pei'spcutioa 
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of the QuakevH. His son John, also a niilitai-y 
officer ami magistrate, presided at the famous 
tiials of the Salem witchcraft cases. Daniel, the 
author’s grandfather, wa.s a nieinher of an Ameri- 
can regiment, and also commanded a privateer, in 
the war of the Revolution against Great Britain. 

Daniel’s sou Natliauicl, ‘a silent, reserved, 
.severe man, of an athletic and rather sleniler 
build, and hahitually of a rather melancholy cast 
of thought,’ hecame a captain in the merchant 
marine; the family having suffered a decline of 
fortune, and the male memher.s mostly' following 
the sea. He died when his son Nathaniel, the 
subject of this arliele, was hut four years old. His 
widow, a woman of great lelinemeiit anti religions 
sensibility, lived always afterwards in close retire- 
ment and straitened circumstances, with her two 
daughteis and her son Nathaniel, wlto, from his 
ninth to hi.s tliirteenth year, was somewhat coii- 
iined by' an accidental lameness. His intense love 
of reading wa.s doul)t]e.s.s fostered by these condi- 
tions. At fomteen he went with hiV, mother to a 
lonely farm in the wotjds of Raymond, klaine ; 
forming there, as he thouvlit, that habit of .soli- 
tude which hecame one of his permanent traits, 
Imt was probably inlieidted in part fioin his father. 
He was, however, a healthy, nappy lad, gdveii to 
outdoor .sports and e.veici.se, ami ipiite free fiom 
morhidne.H.s in spite of his fondues.s for solitude, 
lu Raymond he began to keep note-books, record- 
ing his observations j a iiraotice which he resnmecl 
in later life and continued through the greater- 
part of his career. At Huvvdoin College, where he 
giaduated in the clas.s of 1825, with the poet Long- 
fellow, he took a good lanh, and gave pronounced 
signs of his tendency to authomhip, having begun 
his fir,st novel during his uudergraduato course. 
But the conditions in the United States were at 
that period unfavourable to author.shi]) as a pro- 
fession, and his progress was .slow. -Vfter his re- 
turn to Salem he .shut him.sclf up for twelve years 
‘in a lieavy seclusion,’ writirtg tales and verses. 
Of the latter few have survived. In 1828 he pub- 
lislied anonymously his lirst uovel, Fanshawc, 
which was uirsuccessful. Contiiruing to contribute 
to annuals anil magazines, under various prseu- 
tlonj-ms that rirade it still more difficult for hirrr to 
become known, he edited in 1830 a .short-lived 
periodical for S. G. Goodrich, for whortr also he 
wr'ote Fctci- Parley's Uiuveiscd Ilistovti, an error- 
rauir.sly profitable publication, of which Goodrich 
figured as the author and took the proceed.s, while 
Hawthorne received only one hundred dollars. _ 

Meanwhile some of his short liotioiis h.ad gained 
such favourable notice from the London Atkcuwuin 
that in 1837 a group of tliem, to which he gave the 
name Twice-told Tcdcs, u-as Is.sued in one volume, 
the risk of which was assumed, without the know- 
ledge of Hawthorne, by- his friend and classmate, 
H. N. Bridge. This hook, which an impartial and 
competent critic has said ‘ marked a distinct epoch 
in American literature,’ was reviowevl with nigh 
praise by Longfellow, and substantially made the 
beginning of Hawthorne’s fame. Yet he still had 
long to wait for its frrlfihncnt. The full force of 
the new author’s, genius was by no means appre- 
ciated in his own country ; and diligent tlionrii he 
was with his pen, he U'as still unable to live by it. 
In January 1839 the historian Bancroft, theu col- 
lector of the port of Boston, appointed him weigher 
and gauger in the custom-house, which post he 
held untfl early in 1841. In April he allied him- 
self with an industrial association at Brook Farm 
(q.v. ), near Boston, founded by Dr George Ripley 
(afterwards a distinguished critic), with a number 
of highly cultivated men and women, among whom 
were George 'William Curtis, Charles A. Dana, and 
Margaret Fuller. The object was to establish an 


idyllic, semi-.'-ociali'-tic community, in which ev'eiy 
member slimild do manual labour and share profits 
in coimnon, wliilo cai lying on his or her cho.sen 
intellectual woik, and maintaining in tlie commu- 
nity a separate single or family life. Hawthorne, 
who was about to marry, had some hope of making 
his home lieic, hut finding the experiment unsatis- 
factory’ he withdrew, hleanwhile lie wrote and 
published in thiee parts a seiies of simple stories 
for childien, from New England history — viz. 
Grandfathers Chair, Famous Old People, and 
Liherty Tree (1841). In July’ 1842 he wedded 
Siqihia Amelia Peabody, of Salem, his union with 
whom hecame one of the rarest and most heanti- 
ful chaptens in the annals of happy niaiiiages. No 
account of Hawthorne would be complete wbieh 
failed to lay stvc'-s upon bis nianiage to this lady’, 
who, as tbeir .son Julian has wiitten, ‘was a bless- 
ing and an illmiiinatiun wherever siie went ; and 
no one ever knew’ her without receiving from her 
far more tlian could be given in return.’ 

Removing to Concord, Massachusetts, he b-suod 
Biographical Stories (1842) for children, brought 
out an enlarged two-v-olume edition of tiie Ttctcc- 
told Talcs (1842), and lived for four years in tiie 
old colonial manse, preiiously occupied by the 
ancestors of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and by Emer- 
son him.self, overloolcing tiie field of tiie first battle 
of tiie itevolntion. Here lie dwelt happily, preserv- 
ing Ills old custom of comparative isolation, and, 
seeing hut little of his famous neighbours Emer- 
son and Tlioveau. Ho wrote many sketches and 
studies for the Deoiocratic Bci'icw. These formed 
the Mosses from an Old Mumc ( 1846). But he was 
poorly paid, or not at all. Tiie JZei'ic’ii' failed; and, 
as lie' had lost all his previous savings invested at 
Brook Farm, ho was foiceil to leave tliis home, and 
accept a place in the custom-lionse again— this 
time ns surveyor, in his native town, DSaleiu. The 
lace was uncongenial, and for nearly four yeais 
e remained .silent ns an author. But by the 
expiration of his term lie liad completed (February 
1850) The Scarlet Letter, which at once gained great 
renown, and still remains perhaps the test known 
of hie works. It did not, however, bring him 
pecuniary ease. Hiring a small liouse at Lenox, 
Ma.ssncliiisetts, iie entered upon a phase of remark- 
able productivity’, showing that he had needed 
only’ encouragement and lecognition to bring his 
nowei-s into full play-. At Lenox fie w-rete The 
House of the Seven Croifes ( 1851 ), which added to 
liis celebrity and poimlarity’ ; also Ike Wonder 
Book, a recast of classic legende for children 
(1851); and prepared The Snow Image, wliiehx yeas 
not published until 1852. In the winter he wrote 
at West Newton The Blithcdale Eomaiice, which 
iiicidentaliy drew colouring from the Brook Fam 
episode, thougli in no way attempting to depict it 
as a fact. Having bought at Concord a .small 
house, wiiicli he christened ‘The Wayside,' he settled 
tliere in the summer of 1802, and wrote a Life of 
General Franklin Pierce, his old college friend, 
who had been nominated for the presidency of the 
United States. Immediately afterwards lie com- 
pleted Tangleirood Tales, a continuation of The 
Wonder Book ; hut tins appeared lirst in 1853. 

Pierce, on his inauguration as president in Marcli 
1853, named Hawthorne to he consul at Lii-eipiool, 
a lucrative office which his experience in the 
cnstoni-house qualified him to fill. The appoint- 
ment was confiniied by tlie senate ; and altfiougli 
Hawthorne had resolved to accept nothing from 
tlie president, and mucli pei-suasion had to he used 
to change his mind, he finally took the appoint- 
ment, and sailed for Liverpool, niidsuninier, 1853. 
He held the consulate until near the close of 1857, 
attending closely to his duties, hut spending part 
of the time in London, and visiting various portions 
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of England and Scotland, A sojourn of a year and 
a half in Rome and hdorence, heginning January 
1858, supplied liiin witli the inaterials for a new 
ronuinco, The Miti-b/e Faun, better known in 
England as Truni,foniiaiion, ■which he wrote at 
Ttedear, Yurkshiie, in the autmnn of 1859, and puh- 
ILsIied in 1860. Iji .fnne of this_ year he returned 
to Concord, ■\^'herc approaching ili-healtli, and the 
mental depression caused hy tlie outbreak of civil 
war iu the United States, impeded his ellorb at 
literary composition, lie -wrote, however, a niimhor 
of hriilinnt papers emhodying oUsorvations and 
exiicricncos iu England, wldcli woio printed in the 
Atlantic. Monthly, and tlien i&,sued iu the volume 
Uur Old ' ( 1863). He also heg.an a new 

romance, founded on tlie idea of an eli.vir of 
immortality, ft remained unliuisliod at his death, 
wliich occurred in the night of May IS, 186(1, at 
Plymouth, Now Plami)shirc, whither he had gone 
on a journey in .scaich of liealth, with his friend 
e\-pre.sideut Pierce, He -was buried at Concord, 
Mas.sachusotts, May 2*1, in a spot near which are 
tile graves of Einerson and Tlioreaii. 

In his style he early developed that maturity of 
dignilied oom]iosuic, free from eon.strainl or allecta- 
tion, and that lucid evpres.sion, -(Hiich are among 
its most characteristic traits. IVith little faculty 
fur the liarmonies of \'or,sc, ho had a .singular com- 
mand over the musical ipialities of prose, enabling 
him to produce periods romarkahle for their sonorous 
richnu.ss and delicate cadences, that sometimes raise 
them almost to the [dano of poetry, yet never destroy 
their character aa pi use by interjecting the aclnal 
rhytiims of vcv,se. Although o.-iceptioually fitted 
for conveying subtletio.s of thought and fantiLsy, 
Ins stylo i.s eiiually adapted to tlie comproheusion 
of children, huing invariably clear, and strongly 
marked by coiuiuon sense. Anotlier noticeable 
peculiarity is that, in the entire range of his 
writing.s, quotation is almost never resorted to ; 
the author’s mind being apparently .so self-centred 
that its originality felt no need or aid or illustra- 
tion from other u'l'itor.s, 'I'he suiiurlativo merits of 
Hawthorne’s stylo wore but slowly recognised in 
his own country i hut his fame has raiiidly and 
steadily increased siiico his death, _Boveral of liLs 
■works lia\'o been translated into foreign languages ; 
and ho is now generally ostoonied as one of the 
greatest imaginative minds of tiro century, holding 
a place in the dr.st rank among masters of modern 
English prose. 

Tlie personal api)earancc of Hawtliorne was tall, 
vigorous, and oommanding. Powerful physically, 
and iu every way a strong specimen of manlnMnl, 
ho yet in his nuunier and presence showed the 
genLlenoss of a woman. His intimates wore few, 
hut with them ho wa.s a genial comr.ado, as ho was 
also a delightful companion in his housoiiohl. The 
union in him of strength and sensitiveness has 
been well described hy James llussell Lowell : 

rivsl , liv ti'iiiii Hymyatliy stIU livid njui't 

By Blii'iiikiii};, ovvr-viis'ci'iK'H.s iil'livsrt- 

Nvw KiisUuul's pout, soul rvsm'vvd lusl deep, 

Novciulivr niUiire with n iiiiimi of May, 


Tire host extant portraits of Hawtliorne are the 
photograplns taken hy Slayall of London in May 
1860. One of these was engraved in Jfajyjws’ 
Magazine for July 1886 ; another in the Century 
Magazine for l\Iay 1887. 

A proliiuinary version of the unfiiiiahed romance was 
edited by hia daughter Una, his oldest child, with the aid 
of llobort Browning, iiud was published under the title 
of Septimius Felton (1872). Another versum, edited by 
his son Julian, appeared as JDr Orimshmti's Sec-ret (1883). 
Both these forms had been abandoned hy the author’, 
who left in MB. portions of the work as ho meant to 
complete it, The Dcllieer Ilomanoe (1876). His widow 
(who died iu London, Pebraary 20, 1871) edited and 
published his American Noto-looh (1808), ISnglish Note- 


boois (1870), and French and Italian Note-hooks ( 18711 . 
besides bringing out a volume of her own Notes in Enqlnl^ 
and Italy ( 18(18 ). Oeorge Parsons Lathroji, who married 
Hawthorne’s younger daughter Hose, publi-hed A Stuin 
of Hatethorne (1876), containing many biogtiiplncal 
details, and edited tile lliver.sido edition of the complete 
works, with notes and a sketch of the author’s* life 
(11 vols. 1883). Bose, the second daughter and youiiKest 
child (born in 18,61, married 1871), lias al,so made nuinei- 
oua contributions to periodicals in prose and veise and 
ptiblisliod in 1888 a voluiiiu of poems entitled Alimi 
the Ahorc. Una, the eldost child, born in 18(14, died iii 
Tjoiidoii ill 1877. Julian Ilawthonio, tlie autiior'a son 
issued a comjdoto memoir, Nathaniel Iluiothorne unit kil 
Wife, oontaiiiing ooire.sjiondonce and much otlier valuable 
matter (2 vols. 1883). Henry James, junior, publislied 
a brilliant but iinsympatlietio monograph on Hawthoine 
in tlie ‘English Moii of Letters’ series (Loud. 1879) ; and 
James Itussell Lowell a volume on the same subject in 
‘ American Men of Letters’ (lio.ston, 1890). 

Julian IlAwriimiNU, sou of llie great 
IlawUimno, ami liiumelf a fair mivelist, albeit 
unequal and crude in .stylo, was born at Boston, 
Mas,sacliu.sells, June 22, 1846. After ids studies 
at Harvard be deviitcd liiumelf to eiigiiieerimr at 
Dresden; ne.xl worked under Oeueral M'Clelhin 
in the New York Docks, returning to Dresden to 
pursiio a life of letters, Imsily coutimied later iu 
England and iu Now York. His iirst novels, 
ISreneani ( 1 873 ) and Idolatry ( 1874), have been well 
followed by Garth (1875), Sehiastiun Atrunic (1880), 
Fori line’s Foul (1883), and IJiisi (1884) ; and, not 
.so well, by an inminierablo series of shorter stories, 
.some— not over good — of the detective class. 


Hay (from the same root as hew, hoe], the stems 
and leave.s of grasbes or other plants dried for 
I'kidder (([.v.) of cattle. 'I'hronghoiit the grazing 
and dairy districts of Ireland and England a large 
breadth of old piisturo is annually cut. In Scot- 
land, however, little of this old natural grass is 
converted into luiy, ami tlie crop consists mainly 
of clover ami sown grasses in winch ryegrass linlks 
largely, ’riiis reiiuires le.ss turning and laliour 
than the closer sueeiilent natural grasses, and witli 
twice turning, and a week or ten days’ drying, 
will generally be Jit for the rick, into wliich tlie 
Eiiglisli fanner at once jilacits it. In Bcotland tlie 
weather is seldom sullicieiitly line to lit the liay, 
witliiii a moderate time, for a large riek, and the 
practice here, as in the iiioister jiarts of England 
and ill Ireland, is to put it, after a few days, into 
cueks, containing one or two hundredweight, and 
tlieneo, after anotlier U'cek, into wliat are techni- 
cally called traiiqi-rieks, eontaiiiiiig from one to 
two tons. Prom these it is transferred at any 
convenient time to the riek-yard. This practice, 
although very pvei'aleiit in tlie nortli, is attended 
with lo.sH of time and laliour, and, moreover, 
hloaches and dries iqi the hay, giving it the a])pear- 
auce of .straw, and jireventiug that gentle healing 
which English farmer.s do, sire both in their clover 
and grass hay. In the ILiitcd States timothy is 
the best hiiyntakiiig grass ; next come redtop, 
orchard-grass, and hlne-grass or June-gvas.s. 

The iiiauagoiiiont of the natural grasses of which 
most Engli.sh hay consists is somewhat different, 
and the proces.s is seen in perfection in Middlesex 
and various of the coiiiitics about London. The 
great matter — too generally overlooked in Bcot- 
land — is to preserve the colour and llavour of the 
grass. 'This may ho done hy frequent turning, so 
os to have it rapidly dried, and if possilile without 
the deteriorating washing of repeated rains. Aiti- 
ficial drying best attains this end, hut is of course 
impracticahle on tlio large scale. In the best style 
of English liayiiiaking the gras.s, after being cut 
with the soytiie or inachine, and as soon as the 
dew is oil', is shaken and spread out hy means of 
forks or of a tedding -n\a,e\\me drawn hy a horse. 
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It is nob alloweil to lie long exposed to tlie sun, 
but befoie evening is drawn together by rakes 
into witul-rnics, whicli, if there is any prospect of 
rain, are made up into small heaps or cocks. It is 
again spread out ue.xt morning, or on the return of 
favourable weather ; and when the operations are 
expedited Iiy wind and sun, tlie hay will he ready 
for the rick by tlie second or third ilay. There is, 
however, much ditference in the time diii'ing whicli 
the hay requires to lie nut ; the hulk of the crop 
and the quality of the laud must be especially con- 
siilered. iVhen the gra.sse.s are cut in bloom, as 
they should be, and before their seed ripens and 
their stems get tough and hard, they contain the 
largest amount of moisture, and require careful 
making, hut produce then tlie uio.st nutritive and 
palatable hay. A.s soon as it is thoroughly ilry it 
should he put at once into the stack or lick, and 
well trodden down. A certain amount of heating 
improves the flavour, and renders the hay more 
pialatable to every kind of stock. Y’hcii, as is 
sometimes the ea.se, it is imperfectly made, or 
picked lip too soon, it gets overheated, and 
heoniiie.s dark brown or black, while its nutritive 
properties are diminished ; it is, moreover, apt to 
dkagree with both horse.s and cattle, and can lie 
profitably used only when mixed with straw and 
cut into chaff. Indeed it lias been jiroi'ed by 
experiments that hay iiia.v he .so damaged by had 
weather in the process of making as to he unable 
to maintain, not to speak of increasing, the con- 
dition of animals fed upon it. Hay put together 
when dam]) from rain or dew does not heat, as it 
does when it contains an undue amount of natural 
moisture, hut speedily moulds. When hay has 
been weulhered and injured by repeated rains, it 
may be rendered more palatable by scattering a 
little cmuinoii salt or specially prepared spice over 
the riolc whilst it is being built. In .Scotland, 
eight or ten pounds of salt to the ton is used alike 
for the clover and grass hay. In mid and southern 
England the best hay is generally gob up in June, 
in Scothuul not until the middle of July. The 
crop average.s from one to two ton.s per acre. Hay 
that has stood for seed is tougher and less nutritive 
than that out earlier, for the sugar, gum, and 
gluten of the matured seed Iiai'e been abstracted 
from the stems. See also SlL.tGB. 

HsiJ, JoHJf, an American author, was born at 
Salem, Indiana, 8tli October 1838, graduated at 
Brown University in 1838, and was admitted to 
the Illinois bar in 1861. Aliiio.st iiuuiediately after 
lie beoamo assistant private secretary to President 
Lincoln ; ami dnrhig the war he served for some 
months in the field, retiring with the brevet of 
colonel. He was afterwards first secretary of 
legation at Paris (1865-67) and Madrid (1868-70), 
anil charge d'affaires at Vienna ( 1867-68) ; and in 
1870-75 lie was on the statf of the Y«io York 
Tribune, acting as editor for some montLs. In 
1879-81 he was first assistant-secretary of state. 
His Pike Count!/ Bcdluds {Host, and Loud. 1871) 
include ‘Little Breeches’ and ‘Jim Bhulso;' he 
has also published Castilian Days, and, with J. Q. 
Nieolay, ‘Abraham Lincoln : a History’ (Century 
Magazine, 1886-90). 

Hayden, Fbrdijtand Y.iJfDEyEEii, LL.D., 
geologist, was horn at Westfield, Massachusetts, 
7th September 1829, studied at the Albany medical 
college, and during the greater part of 185,3-62 was 
employed in surveys in the north-west. He served 
as surgeon in the Union army during the war, and 
filled the chair of Mineralogy and Geology in the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1865 to 1872. In 
1867-69 lie carried out the geological survey of 
Nebraska, and afterwards was cUrector of the 
geological survey of the territories of the United 


State.s, until in 1879 the varioui. national .siiivey.s 
were combined in the geologic.al .survey of the 
United State-. Till 1886 Dr Hayden remained 
at the liead of the ilontana divi-iim, He died ISlh 
January 18SS. Ho miblished many papers, besides 
numerous and valualde government lepoils. 

Hsiytlll, Joseph, a German compoaer, was liorii 
at tlie village of Hohran, on the confines of Hun- 
gaiy and Austria, 1st April 17.32. He was tlie .-on 
of a pour wlieelwright ; ami manifesting great 
musical talent, he was received at the age of eight 
into the choir of the cathedral of 8t Stephen's, at 
'Vienna. Here he remained till Ids cigliteentli 
year, acquiring a practical rather than a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of Ids art, by singing the music of 
the best Italian and German religiou.s composer.^. 
In that year, howei-er, hm voice hioke, and he lost 
his place as a cliorister. He wandered about the 
streets of Vienna, and earned a precarious Iheli- 
liood by playing the violin in serenading parties 
and at dances. A eharitahle .singer oil'ered him a 
lodging, whicli for a short while lie availed himself 
of. Ultimately, by the exercise of great thrift, lie 
was enabled to hire an attic and a piano ; then he 
devoted all Id.s leisure time to study. He honglit by 
accident tlie six sonatas of C. P. E. Bach at a clieap 
I)onk.stall, and the indefatigable stud.y of them 
revealed to liiin the possildlity of new form in 
ninsic — form which should be the reaction against 
the old contrapuntal style of J. S. Bach and 
Handel, and which it became thenceforward his 
mission to inaugurate. The main essentials of 
this reaction were the abandonment of the fugue 
form as the basis of musical comiiosition, and the 
.substitution in its room of Im'o free melodies as 
themes for treatment, not neces-ariiy constructed 
in double coiinteriioint to one nnother. During 
this period of assiduous study Haydn still kept np 
his connection with the serenaders and dance- 
players of 'Vienna, for whom he often now wrote 
the iiinsie. One evening when flaying a serenade 
of his composition, along with other^ instru- 
mentalists, under the window of Frau Kuri!, the 
wife of the theatrical manager of that naiiie, her 
husband was very nmoli struck by the niinsic, and 
calling Haydn np, commissioned him to write an 
opera as melodious as the serenade. This was the 
beginning of his fortniies. His opera made him 
acquainted with the poet Metastasio, at that time 
a tutor in Vienna, by whom he was introduced to 
the coiinioser Porpora, and enabled to remedy the 
deficiencies of an education principally obtained 
hitherto through private study. 

In the later part of 1750 lie composed his first 
quartet for sfriuged iiistrinnenfs. In 1759 Count 
Morzin engaged liiiii as capellmei.ster. For Count 
Morzin’s oreliestra Haydn wrote his First Syni- 
pliony in D. The once obscure nnisieian was now 
a popular niusic-iiiaster in Vienna. He married at 
this time Maria Anna Keller, tlie daughter of a 
wig-maker, who had been kind to him in hi.s days 
of penury. This union did not prove a happy one. 
The circumstances of it were singular; lie had 
de.signed to marry the younger sister, but she had 
determined to retire into a convent, and Haydn 
was peraunded by the father to take the elder one 
instead, for whom he had always entertained an 
objection. ‘ It is nothing to her,’ .said Haydn near 
the close of his life, ‘ whether her husband lie a cob- 
bler or an artist.’ Her sole ambition was to squan- 
der Haydn’s earnings. In 1760 Prince_ E.sterliazy 
oWed him the post of vice-capellmeister. His 
duties in this new situation were to conduct two 
operas a week, for which he aoiiietimes had to com- 
pose the music, to conduct and coinpo.se for an 
orchestral concert eveiy afternoon, to have a fresh 
composition for the prince’s ' reception ’ _ every 
morning, besides supplying the mnsio tor incidental 
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■\\’,T,tei--i)aiLiiii5, iliuices, &c. Many of Haydn’s inostj 
ljuauLiful syjnplioiiies were written lieve, and the 
Hi'calei’ niiiulier- of Ins inaj^nificent r|nartets. The 
excessive demands on his iiu’cntion do not seem to 
liave iiniiaired its fertility in the slif^lilcst. After 
the doalli of Prinee E.sterha/v in 1790 Haydn acooin- 
paniud Salomon the violinist to En{>huid, where, in 
1791-92, ho jirodiiood six of Ids Two/rr, Grand Syin- 
p/wnicn. His reception was hrilliant in the hif'hest 
degree. On Ins return to Vienna he had Heethoven 
for a ])npil. In 1794 he made a seeoml engagement 
with Salomon for England, and during tins period 
hi ought out the remaining six symphonies. In 
England lie Host ohtained that reeognilion which 
afterwards fell to his share in his own country. On 
his return to Austria he imrchasod a small house 
with a garden in one of tho .suhitrhs of Vienna. 
Here he composed his oratorio.s the Crcnfioii and 
the Scctsnnu. Tho former work, the harmonics of 
which arc jiervadod with the lire of youth, was 
written in his .sixty-fifth year; the A/’o,s'o»,s' (com- 
iloted in eleven months) was almo.st his last work, 
le died at Vienna, 31st Jlay 1SU9. 

In jierson Haydn was hclow tho middle stature. 
Ills fealure.s were regular, and tho general cast of 
his countenance a Htern one. Ho had the jieculi- 
arity of never laughing aloud. Ho was very neat 
and imdliodical in his liahits -coniposing a curtain 
niimher of hours daily, and wealing full court dre.s.s 
when so engaged, liis musical .style is marked hy 
tho ])i'udonnnaneo of melody — melody in its tender- 
ne.ss, melody in its [lower, melody inceH.saut. His 
works hai'u thoroforo more sjmntaneonsness anil 
cihanii than the (>lder sehmd of liaeh and Handel, 
hut loss massivoiioss, suhlimity, and majesty. lie 
clearly realised and pursued his aim, laying down 
the principle that ‘ melody is tho charm of nmsie, 
and tho iin'cntion of a line air is a work of genius.’ 
He is tho father of the synijdiany, and conduced 
more than any other man to that scjiaration of 
instriimeutal nmsie from \’ocal, unknown or little 
practised hofovo liis day, v'lucli has given an inde- 
pendent life to instrumenlal music up to the present 
time. 

Ilaydii’.s works arc exceedingly numerous, com- 
prising 126 symphonies, 83 quartets, 38 trios, 1-1 
operas, 8 oratoidos, 176 jiiecos for tho haritono, 24 
eoncerto.s for dill'erent instruments, 14 masses, 1 
Mtahat hlater, 10 smaller chnrch pieces, 44 sonatas 
lor tlic ])ianoforte, with ami without acconipani- 
mouts; 12 (lermaii and Italian songs, 39 canzonets, 
13 hymns in tliree and four ]iavts, the harmony and 
accompaniment to 3(14 old ^Scottish songs, he-sides 
a prodigious immher of divertissements and pieces 
for various instruments. 

Compare Carpani's Ze Ilayilinc (2clo(l. Padua, 1823); 
Haydn B autobiographical hketcli, first piihlialiod in the 
TKi'ener &il3chr^t fUr liunat (1830); Karaiaii’a Joseph 
Haydn in iondon ( Vienna, 1801 ) ; Pohl, Joseph Haydn 
(3 vols. 187.6-90); Miss TowimoncVs Life of Haydn 
(Loncl, 1884), 

llaydoii, IIhn.t.vmjn Kohert, historical 
painter, whose biography forms one of the saddest 
pages in tho record of Hritish art, was horn at 
Plymouth on 25th January 178(3. Ho attended the 
grammar-school of Plymptou, where Kir Joshua 
Reynolds had been educated ; and his father, a 
bookseller, being desirous that his sou sliould 
follow his own trade., placed him in his shop). Hut, 
in spite of delicate eyesight, tho hoy was resolved 
to become a painter, and in Jlay 1894 he was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy, where 
he was befriended and inlluouood by Puseli, the 
keopier. Three years later he exhihiled his lirst 
picture, ‘ Jo.seph and Diary resting on tlie Road 
to Egypt,’ and after studying assiduously for 
three months the Elgin marbles, who.se purchase 
hy the nation he afterwards entlmsiastioalJy advo- 


cated, he piodncod Ids ‘Hentatus,’ a commission 
from Lord Ainigravo. The work was coldly rp 
ceiveil hy the Academy in 1809, and hung in the 
anteroom ; and this treatment was the heidnning 
of the painter’s inpture witli that hod y,” which 
oiiihittorod his life and damaged his prosiiects In 
the followdng year lie began a large suTiject'from 
Macbeth, which liad been coniniis.sioncd hy .Sh 
George Hcanniont, hut was afterwaids declined 
lie was more succe.ssful with his Miulgment of 
Solomon,’ probably lii.s llne.st iiroduotion” now in 
the collection of Loid A.shhurlon, which lie sold foi 
700 guineas. It gained a lui/e of 100 guineas from 
the Royal In.stitntion, r^diich had ,'nvaided a like 
snm for the ‘IJentatns.' Having visited tlie cion- 
tiiient with Wilkie in 1814, and .studied the old 
masters in the Jjouvre, Haydon began his ‘Christ’.s 
Kntiy into Jerusalem,’ which was completed in 
1820, and realised .C1790 hy uxhihiLion in tlie 
Egyptian Hall, Imndon. It is now in the art- 
gallery of I’hiladelpliia. Another immense reli- 
gious subject, ‘’J'lio Raising of Lazarus,’ was com- 
pleted in 1823, in the midst of great dillienltie-. 
'The artist had been arieslcd for debt during its 
lirogrcss, and during the rest of his life he was 
never able to free him.self from (imincial emhavrass- 
meiihs, though it was proved that during six yeais, 
from 1831 to 1830, ho had earned .C41117 hy liis 
art. liis ‘Mock Election,’ pnrcliased hy George 
iV. for 601) guineas, was foumlcil niion a scene 
witnisssed hy tlie jiainter wliile a iirisoncr in King’s 
lienoh. Ho resorted to oveiy kind of i!\])pdirat to 
moot the needs of llio moment. Greatly against 
his will he took to portrait-painting ; a jinhlicsnh- 
scription wa.s raised on Ids liehalf ; he rallied his 
‘Eucles’ and ‘Kenophon’s Eirst Kigiit of tlie Sea;’ 
he delivorc'd a piqmlar series of lectures on painting 
and design in 1830, jiiililished in two volumes in 
1844. In 1832 Loril (Iray comnii.s.sioned tho well- 
known idcture of ‘'The Reform JIanqnet,’ and in 
1834 the Duke of Kutherlaud gave 400 guineas for a 
‘ Cassamlra.’ Haydon had never wearied of urging 
uixni government and pmr.Hons of inllueiice tlie 
neecHHity for the national oiiconragenieut of art, 
ami it was a hitter disajipointmont when he failed 
to obtain employment hy tho eomniissioncr.'i fur 
tho decoration of the Houses of ParlinmunL, He 
was further eruslied hy the entire want of success 
which allemleil ids exldhitiim of two completed 
jiictures from the dc.slgus which he had jireparcd 
for the cartoon comjietition ; ids mind gave way, 
and on 2()th June 1849 he shot Idiaself hi his 
studio liefore hi.s unlluishcd iiaiutiiig of ‘Alfred’s 
Eirst Parliament.’ 'I’lie works of Haydon are 
elevated in aim and subject, and Mr G. E. Watts, 
R. A., has prononneed that ‘ids expression of 
anatomy and general percoiition of form arc the 
l)e.st hy far that eau lie foimd in the English school, 
and I feel even a direction towards something that 
is only to ho found in I’hidias.’ Ills works, how- 
over, are very unequal in tlieii' several jiarts; hts 
execution was seldom equal throughout to Ids con- 
ception : and most of ids jiroduetion.s hear only loo 
evident traces of the haste ami tho miloward cir- 
eumstanoe.s amid which ther- wore executed. See 
the Life of Haydon, fruiii /its Avtuhioyraphy and 
JonnHa/s, 'edited by Tom Taylor (3 vols. 1853); 
and his Corrrsjion fiance and Table Talk, with a 
Memoir by Ids sou (1876). 

Ilayc, La. See Hague. 

Hayes, Auuu,STrj.s Allen, chemist, was horn 
at Windsor, Vermont, in 180(1, .studied eheini.stry 
under Professor Dana, and settled in Boston in 
1828. He discovered the organic alkaloid saugmn. 
aria, carried through experiments wldoh led to the 
construotion in 1838 of improved furnaces^ and 
hoileas, suggested the process of reducing pig to 
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lualleable iron without ions hy tliu use of the oxitlee 
of iron, as well as new processes in copper-smelt- 
ing, the decomposition of alcohol, and the forma- 
tion of chloroform, and made important investi- 
gations into tlte jiroperties of guano. He also 
examined the constitution of sea-water and fresh 
water at various depths, prepared a report for the 
na\'y department on tlie copper-sheathing of vessels, 
and su]iplied a novel process for the inanufactnre 
of saltpetre. Hayes was fur many years state 
assayer of IMassaclmsetts, and died in Brookline 
there, 21st June 1S82. 

Hciyes, Is.t.vc I.srael, Arctic e.xplorer, was 
horn in Cljester county, Penii.sylvania, 5t)i March 
18;12, graduated in medicine at the Hniversity of 
Pennsylvania in lSo3, and sailed as surgeon in the 
Kane expedition in .search of Franklin. The story 
of his attempt to reach Upernivik in 18.)4 is told 
in A/i Arctic Budt-joiirncij {\SQ0), In 1860-61 he 
conducted a .second expedition to the Arctic 
regions ; and in 1869 he again visited Greenland, 
His third voyage i.s desorihed in The Lnnil of 
Bccotiition (1871). He was surgeon of volunteers 
from 1882 to 1867, retiring with tlie brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; and he served in the New 
York assemhly for live years. His Arctic work 
was recogni.sed hy medahs from tlte London and 
Paris geographical societies. He died 17th Deceui- 
her 1881. 

Haye.S, Hotherford Birch ied, nineteenth 
president of the United iState.s, was horu at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, 4Ui Ootohev 1822. He giadirated at 
Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1842; ami, having 
studied law at Harvard, he practised as a lawyer 
at Ciiioiiriiati, 1819-61. In the civil wav Hayes 
served with distinction as an ofitoer of volunteer's, 
hoitig oirce severely wounded, and ultimately 
attained tire rank of brevet major-general He was 
roturired to congress from Ohio iu 18G5 and 1866, 
ehoseir governor of his .state iu 1S67, and re-elected 
in 1869 and again iu 1875. In 1876 he was selected 
as the Ilepuhlicaii candidate for the presidency of 
the United States, the Damooratie candidate being 
Sanitiel J. Tildetr (q.v.). The election which fol- 
lowed was notable tor the exciting complications 
and the period of ten.sion and .suspicion that en- 
sued, In Louisiana two electoral hoards were coiu- 
misaioned hy rival claimants to the governorship, 
and in some of tlie other states questions arose 
touching the legality of the return of the Bepub- 
lican presidential electors. Finally, an electoral 
commission was created hy act of congress, consist- 
ing of five judges of tlie supreme court, five 
senators, and live representatives. This hodyq 
made up of eight Republicans and seven Demo- 
crats, gave the disputed votes to Hayes, hy a 
majority of eight to seven. The electoral vote 
was thus returned at 185 for Hayes against 184 
for Tilden ; tlie popular vote, as counted, stood 
4,284,26.3 for Tilden and 4,0.8.3,293 for Hayes. This 
decision was generally acquiesced in, although the 
conviction of the Demooratio party that their candi- 
date had hoeu unjustly deprived of office remained 
iin.shaken ; and as late as 1878 the Democratie 
ni.ajority of a congres-sional committee of investiga- 
tion issued a report declaring the action of tlie 
returning hoard.s in Louisiana .and Florida to have 
been fraudulent. Under the Hayes administration 
tlie country recovered much of its commercial pros- 
perity, which had sullered severely in the financial 
crash of 1873. Two features in Hayas’s policy 
were reform of the civil service (in jmrsoance of 
which he removed from the oollectorship of customs 
at New York Chester Alan Arthur, n.v.)aml the 
conciliation of the southern states. He was also 
active in pressing forward the resumption of specie 
payments ; but the hill for the monetisation of 


silver was carried in 1878 against his veto. .See 
Life by W. 0. Htoddaul (New York, 1SS9). 

Haye.sine, also called Bor.ite of Lime and 
Ulexite, is a horonatrocalcite, a double salt of 
sodium and calciniii, fuiiiid in Peru, Chili, Ac,, and 
Is a source of Boracic Acid (q.v.). 

Hay-fever, also called H.tY-.rsTHM.r and 
S0jl.MER-c.tT.lRREr, a dise.ise iiinstJy met with in 
early summer, has as syiiijitoiiis those of a coiinuon 
catarrh— viz. ledncss and swelling of the na.sal 
nmcou.s munihrane, witli a copious watery dis- 
charge and repeated paiu.xysiiis of .sneezing, irri- 
tation of the eyes, and intense headache. There 
are also present general malaise, loss of ajipetite, 
and move or less feverislmess ; and difficulty of 
lireathing is added when the liionchial imicrms 
memhiane is affected. Hay-fever is most com- 
monly a disease of adult life, hut it may occui at 
all ages. It usually- I'eturns annually when the 
jtatient is subjected to the D.xcitiug cause, which is 
ofteuest in the foim of lloating pollen of dilfeient 
glasses, although otlier tliing.s .such as dust in- 
bright sunlight may set up an attack. Tliree 
factora essential to the production of hay -fever aie 
a nervous constitution or idiosynci asy, a local 
ii ritehility, and an external exciting cause. The 
treatment to he successful must he directed to 
these: (1) improve thu hu.alth hy quinine, arsenic, 
or other tonics, and .soothe the’ nervous state hy 
hromide of potassium or antipyrin; (2) act locally 
hy pungent inhalations, as iodine, or hy the thermo- 
cautery; (3) llnally lemove the patient from tlie 
cause by sending him to the seaside or for a 
voyage. See Uaif Fever, hy Sir Morel! Mackenzie 
(4th ed. 1887). 

Hayley, Willi.vm, Cowper’s hiogvaplier, was 
horn at Chichester, 9tli Novemher 1745, hut 
abandoned legal .studies for a life of lettered leisure, 
living in London, at Eavthani in Susse.x, and lastly 
at Foltliam, nliere he died 20tli Novemhei 1829. 
Among his wnrk.s are didactic Fssni/.i iu verse on 
painting, on lilstory, on epic poetry, The Trimnplis 
cf Temper; a Fucm, some play.s, a Life of Milton, 
a Life of Romney, ami his most niemovahle monu- 
ment, The Life of Ooteper (1803; see CoiVI’ER). 
Memoirs of and hy himself were published in 1823. 

Haym, Rudolf, philosopher and writer, was 
horn at Uriinherg in Sile.sia on 5th Octohei 1821. 
In 1848 he sat in the national assembly at Frank- 
fort ; hot in 1851 he began to lecture on philosojihy 
and German literature at Halle, and was eventu- 
ally appointed professor there in 1368. He has 
wi'itten biographies of ITilhelra von Humboldt 
(1856), Hegel (1857), Scliopenhauer (1804), and 
Herder ( 1877-85), as well as a useful monograph, 
Die Bomuntische Schiile ( 1870). 

Hayiiail, Julius Jakob, Barox von, an 
Austrian general, wa.s horn at Caasel, in Germany, 
14th October 1786. Entering the Austrian service 
in 1801, he signalised himself during the Italian 
campaigns of 1848-49 hy his ruthle.S5 severity, 
especially at the capture of Brescia, where his 
Hogging of women and other atrocities {jaiued him 
the name of tlie ‘Hy.Tna of Bre.seia.’ Haynau 
was engaged in the siege of Venice, wlien he' was 
summoned hy the emperor to Huiigai'y, in iifay 
1849, to take the su])reme command of the forces 
in tliat country. The storming of Raah, his 
victory at Koinorn, liF occupation of Szegedin, 
and his victories on the Theiss contributed 
materially to the final success of the imperialists. 
But Haynau’s atrocious severity towards the 
defeated Hungarians excited the detestation of 
Eui'oiie. Altliough appointed dictator of Hungary 
after its pacilioation, he was nevertheless dismissed 
in 1850 on account of the intractability of his 
character. In the same year, when visiting the 
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brewery of Messrs Barclay & I’erkins, in London, 
he was assaulted by the draymen, on account of 
his cruelty, and escaped witli his life, but the loss 
of bis nioustaclie. Baron .Sohbnhals, in a bio- 
graphy of Ids fi-ioiul Haynan (Gratz, 1853), tries to 
exonerate Ids character, and assorts tliat he only 
acted in obodionco to the orders <if his masters. 
Ilayimu died at Vienna, March Id, 1853. 

Hayiic, ItODEiiT Young, an American states- 
man, born in fionth Carolina in 1791, was admitted 
to the bar in 1812, serv'ed in the w.ar with Great 
Britain, and at its close returned to his practice 
in Charleston. He was a member of the state 
legislature in ]Sld-lS, .and became .speaker, was 
attorney-general of the state in 1818-22, and .s,at 
in the Lfidfced .States senate from 1823 to 18.32. 
Ho was a vigorous oiiponcnt of protection, and in 
1832 boldly siipi]orted in congress the doctrine of 
Niillilioation (ij. v. ). Daniel VVeb.slcr’s reply ranks 
among bis able.st speeches. In November 1832 
South Carolina adopted an ordinance of nnllilica- 
tiou, in December Hayuc was elected governor, 
and the state prepared to vo.sist the federal power 
by force of arms. A oomprondso, liowever, was 
agreed to (see .Jack.son), and the ordinanco was 
repealed. Hayne died 24tb iSoptember 1839. 

llsty lUver, a feeder of Great Slave Lake in 
Llie Canadian North-west. In its course, north- 
east to the southern shore of the lake, it descends 
the two Alexandra Dulls, about 250 feet liigli ,and 
300 yards wide. 

lliiyti, or Haiti {‘mouulaiuous o(mutr.y,’otbor- 
wisQ Ilr.si'.iNiobA, or Santo Domingo), is, after 
Cuba, the liu'gost of the West Indian Islands, now 
divided into the indonendonb atafes of Ilayliand 
the Dominican Kepublio (q.v.). Dor tlio map, soo 
We.ST Inpieh. 11. la nearly cmiidistant from 
Porto Rioo on the H,, and from Cuba and .Jamaica 
on tbn W., with the Carilihoan Sea on the S., 
and witli tlie Baliauias and the open ocean on the 
N. Ilayti lies hetweoii 17° 37' and 20° N. hit,, and 
hutweeu 08° 20' and 74" 28' W. long, it lielmigs 
to the group of the Greater Antilles, and, like all 
tlie prinoiiial mombors of its series, Ha greatest 
longtli (about 400 miles) is in the direction — from 
wo.st to east — of tlie chain of which it forms a part ; 
Us greatest hreadth is 100 mUes. Area, including 
the islands of Tortuga, ( lonaivo, (to, , about 28,820 
Hip in., or nearly that of Sootlaud. The country i.s 
mountainons, being traversed longitudinally by 
nortliorii, central, and .sontlioru ridges, terminating 
in headlands on either coast ; hut hutwocn theso 
ranges arc ivido and fertile plaiiw. 'Tlioro are no 
active voloiuioes in the island, hut eartlupiakcs are 
frequent. Tlie highest pealt is Loma Tina ( 10,300 
feet), and in the niiddle section of the Sierra del 
Cibao the average height is 7000 feet. The climate 
is hob and moist in the lowlands, the temperaturo 
at Porfc-au-Di'ince ranging from 07° to 104° D. ; the 
moan range in the highhimls is from 00“ to 70° F. 
The heaviest rains are in May and J line, and occa- 
sional hurricanes visit the island. Agrioultnro is 
very backward, altliough Ilayti is one of the most 
fertile .spots in tho West Indies ; while ils excellent 
harbours, more especially those in tho Gulf of 
Gonaive on the west, oiler eonsidorahle facilities to 
foreign trade. The mountains are clothed with 
fore.sts of pine and oak, and tho island is ricli in 
mahogany, siUinwood, rosewood, and other valuable 
tiuibers. Cotton, vice, mai'/.o, eocoa, ginger, aiTow- 
root, yams, tobacco, and numerous fruits are indi- 
genous ; and the mango, bread-fruit, sugar, coilbo, 
and indigo are also produced. The minerals are 
now little worked, though some gold- washing is still 
carried on in the streams descending the northern 
slope of the Cihao. 'The rivers are inconsider- 
able, and useless for navigation. The largest lake. 


besides several bodies of fresh water, is the salt lake 
of Eiiviquillo, 25 miles inland from the south shore 
Both rivers and lakes abound in caymans as well a.s 
lisli. Birds are few, hut reptiles and insects are 
immeroiis ; the agouti is the largest wild mammal 

Ilayti was discovered in 1492 by Cohimhn.s, uDo 
landed here on Gth December ; and within little 
more than one generation the aborigines liad been 
swept away liy the remorseless cnielties of the 
Spaniards. Their place was filled withnegio slaves 
who were introduced us early ns 1505, Next cauie 
the Buccaneers (q.v.), who settled in the island of 
Tortuga, and nltimatoly gained a footing on tlie 
inaiiiliiml ; and, ns those mnianders were cliielly 
French, tho wc, stern pm lion of Ilayti, wliich was 
their Invourite liaunt, was in 1697 ceded to Franco 
by the ponce of Ityswick, thus prc.senting the fiist 
impoiiaut break in tlie unitj' of .Spanish Ameiica. 
For nearly a liimdred years tho Intnidei's importeii 
vast reinfovcpinenls of Africans; while the mala t- 
tocs, wlio wei'U a mitiiriil incident of the emiccmii- 
tant liconso, rapidly grew, both socially and politi- 
cally, into an intermediate caste, being at once 
niiiforinly excluded from citizenship and generally 
exempted from hondngc. In 1791, under the hiihi- 
once of tho Drench llevolutioii, tlie mutual an- 
tipathies of tho three classes — white, black, aiul 
mixed — hurst forth into what may well he cliarac- 
tm'ised as tho most vindictive struggle on record — 
a .struggle which, hofore the close of tho 18th cen- 
tury, led to tbc extonninatiou of the once doiiihmnt 
Europeans, and the indeiiendoneo of tbo coloured 
insurgents. Thus, as tho emancipated bondmen 
nuistly belonged, at least in form, to the Church of 
Komo, Ilayti now exhibited tho only Christian 
comiminity of negro blood on oitbor side of the 
Atlantic. In 1801 Di'anco sent out a powerful 
armament to recover her revolted dependency, 
treaclierously seizing and dci)orting the dolivei'er 
of his brethren, 'roussiiiiit DUnvorturo (q.v.). In 
1803, liowoi'cr, she wns ooustrainod to relinquish 
her attempt ; and in 1804 Dcssalines, amng the 
oxamjiio ot Najnileon, proelaimed himself Einpevov 
of Ilayti, tlms reviving the indigenous name of tlie 
island, wiiicli had lieen in disuse for upward, s of 
throe hundred years. 

Tliis great chango was fatal to tlie commoieial 
prosperity of D’reiich Hiiyti, decidedly the more 
vahialdc section of tlie island, Tii its progres.s it 
had destroyed capital in every sliane ; and in its 
issue it could not fail to paralyse lalioui' under cir- 
cumstances wliore coiitinnoiis exertion of any kind 
was equally irksoiue and ainierlluoiis. Nor was the 
political experience of the lately servile population 
more satisfactory than its economical condition. 
Hoinelime.s consolidated into one state, and .simie- 
limos divided into two, tho country alternated, 
throngli the iiistriiiiientaiity of one revolution after 
another, hotwcori despotism and aiiarohy, between 
monarchy (moro or less constitutional orimpeiial) 
and republicanism. Its only tranquil period of any 
duratioii coincided with the rule of President Boyer 
(q.v,), which .siihsisteil from 1820 to 184.3— -its hist 
twcuty-ono years comprising not merely the whole 
of Drench or Western Hayti, but likewise the Span- 
ish or eastern portion of the island, whoso inhahit- 
aiits in 1843 foniiod themselves into the Dominican 
llopuhlic (q.v.), Hayti, tlms united ,_ wns in 1825 
recognised even by France, on condition of paying 
1.50 million francs, or .66,000,000, as a compensation 
to the former planters — a sum reduced in 1838 to 
sixty millions. Tlie western jiorlioii of tlie Eland 
remained republican in its form of govoninisiit until 
1849, when its foniior president, tlie negro General 
Soulonqiie, proclaimed an empire, and assumed tlie 
title of Emperor Daustiii I. In 1859, however, a 
republic was again jiroclaimed and anew constitu- 
tion adopted, wliicli was modified in 1867. Dew 
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presiileiits Iiave since Iieeii ^lei'initted to complete 
their term of ottice (four yeiirs), which has usually 
lieen cut short liy revolutions. In 1SS9 General 
Hippolyte succeeded in tlia cliief -magistracy General 
Legitime, whom he liad driven out of the country. 
Sir Spenser St dolm’s Hayti, or the Blade Republic-, 
gives a truthful ]iicture, at once melancholy and 
ludicrous, of tlie utter savagery that is domi- 
nant in the western state. Official peculation, 
judicial murder, and utter corrujiiion of eveiykind 
underlie the forms and titles of civilised govern- 
ment ; the religion, nominally Chri.stian, is largel.v 
miiduit.K nr serpent worship, in which actual and 
horrible caiiinhalisiii is even now a most important 
element. Instead of progressing, the negro repiili- 
licans have gone hack to the lowest type of Afiican 
barharisni. 

The area of the western portion of the island, the 
negro lepiihlic of Hayti, is about 9200 sq. m. ; the 
popnhation was .stated in 1888, somewhat o.'ctrava- 
gantly, at 960,000 ; it is proliahly under 600,000. 
The capital, Port-au-Prince, is reported to have 
,30,000 inhabitants, and perhaps has 20,000. Under 
the president are a senate anil hou.se of representa- 
tive.s, and four heads of departments. The returns 
of income and expenditure are merely estimates, 
and the disorders of civil war have in recent years 
rendered these more tlian usnally valueless. There 
is a laige Jioating debt, chielly resulting from the 
issue of paper money by .sneeessive governments. 
No interest had for years been paid on a debt of 
over a niilUon and a quarter piiuniK sterling, con- 
sisting mainly of liabilities incurred to France ; Init 
in 1876 a fresli loan was elfeeted of ■i;.3,338, 120. The 
army consists nominally of 6828 men, mostly in- 
fantry ; a gunboat and a few other vessels consti- 
tute the navy. The dialect of the people is a 
debased French. The exports of Hayti amounted 
in 1887 to 10, 183, .366 piastres (nominal value, 4s.); 
the chief articles are coffee, cacao, logwood, ma- 
hogany, and cotton. Of the imports, valued at 
6,845,597 piastres, over two-thirds came from the 
United States, and about one-tenth each from Ger- 
many, France, and Britain. 

See St John, Sayti, or the Blade Bepuhlic (1884; 2d 
ed. 1889); works by Janvier (Paris, 1883-8,3-811) and La 
Selve (1876-81); Nau, AtjrO)iomie U Ayrieulture en Hditi 
(Paris 1886) ; and Fortunat, Rouville Oeor/raphie de Pile 
d’-H'ciiH (Port-.au-rrince, 1888). 

llaywill'd, AiiR.tii.tM, essayist and talker, was 
born at Wisliford, in Wiltsbire, 81st October 1802. 
He had neither public school nor university educa- 
tion, but after keeping terms at the Inner Temple 
was called to the bar in 18,32. His leanings were, 
however, more to letters tlian to law, yet he founded 
and eilited the Law Maijazine, and' to every one’s 
surprise was made Q.C. by Lord Lyndhurst in 1845. 
He published in 1833 bis excellent prose translation 
of the first part of Faust, and soon became a busy 
contributor to tiie newsjiapers and magazines, 
especially tlie Quarterly Review, in which readera 
soon learned to recognise his personality in an un- 
usual eoinlunation of vivacity, epigrammatic vei-ve, 
and critical acumen. By his brilliant conversation, 
his wealth of anecdotes, his whist-playing, and his 
artistic interest in ‘ the art of dining ’ he delighted 
society almost down to his death, at London, Feb- 
i-uary 2, 1384. Many of his best articles were re- 
printed in his Biographical and Critical Essays 
(2 vols, 1858), the second series (2 vols. 1873), and 
the third (1 vol. 1873) ; and in Sketches of Eminent 
Statesmen and Writers (2 vols, ISSO). Other books 
were Autobiography^ and Reniains of Mrs Piozzi 
(2 vols. 1861), Selections from the Diary of a Lady 
of Quality — Sir Watkin Wynne’s daughter (1864), 
and a somewhat perfunctory book on Goethe, in 
‘Foreign Classics for English Headers’ (1877). 
His little books — The Art of Dining (1852), Lord 


Chesterfield and George Seliryn (both in 1856), and 
Short Rules of Modern Whist (1878) — were widely 
cii'cnl.ated. In 1878 he published in two volume's 
his Selected Essays. His Select Correspondence was 
given to the world in two volumes in 1886. 

Hazard, a game with two dice. The raster calls 
5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 for the muin. He then tlirows. If 
he throws the number called, or if he tlirows 12 
when G or 8 i.s the main, or 11 wlien 7 is the main, 
he nicks, and wins of his opponent (named tlie 
setter). If he throws 2, 3, 11, or 12 when o or 9 is 
the main, or 2, 3, or 11 when 6 or 8 is the main, or 
2, 3, or 12 when 7 is the main, he lose.s. If he 
throws any other numher — thus, when 7 is the main, 
if lie throws 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, or 10— -it is called his 
rhancc. He then continnes to thrmv until either 
the main or the chance i.s thrown. If the main is 
first thrown, the setter wins ; if the chance is first 
thrown, the caster win.s. 

Ilaznribag'll, chief town of the district of the 
same name in the division of Chota N.agpore, 
Bengal. It is really a cluster of hamlets, which 
spnmg up round the former military bazaar, with 
tilled fields between ; the European troops have 
now for some years been withdrawn. Pop. 15,306. 
— Hazariliagh district lias an area of 7021 sq. m., 
and'.a pop. ( 1881) of 1,104,742, mainly Hindus. 

llazcbx’onck, a town in tlie French depart- 
ment of Horil, 28 miles IVNW. of Lille by rail. 
The palish church (1403-1320) is surnionnted by 
a stare of open work, 260 feet high. There are 
some linen and tobacco mamifactures. Pop. 7680. 

Hazel (Corylus), a genus of trees of the natural 
order Ciipnliferre, of which the fruit is a nut in a 
leafy and laciniated cup, the enlarged involucre of 
the female flower. The male tlowcis are in cylin- 
drical catkins ; the female flowers appear as mere 
clusters of coloured style.s at the extremities of 
buds. — The Common Hazel [C. Aecllana) is a low 



Common Hazel ( Corylus Avdlami ) ; 
fl, male anti h, feiuale flowers ; c, fruit. 


tree, a native of Britain, and of all the temperate 
parts of Enrope and Asia; it is common also in 
North America, There are ten or twelve improved 
varieties cultivated extensively in Kent, especially 
around Maidstone and in .some other parts of Eng- 
land. Of these tliere are two tyiJes-— one with 
round nuts, named cobs ; the other with elongated 
nuts, filberts. The cup or involucre of the 

former is shorter, move open, and not so invtoh lacer- 
ated os that of the latter. Of either type there is a 
variety in wliich the pellicle enclosing the kernel 
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is iIbl'J) red ; and both of tlieso are liijjhly estoeiiioil. 
Tho.se iiarticuhir vaiieties are propagated by suckers 
'^^’hicll are more or le.ss freely pro(l\ioed, by layers, 
and by budding and grafting. Tlie tree is exten- 
sively' grown in soiuo parts of England for cepiiice- 
wood, being reared fur this pur) losu from seed. The 
young .straight stein.saud hranchesare employed for 
making orates, baskets, hurdles, lu)o)is, .stakes, &c.; 
and the larger wood for charcoal, which is in great 
recpiost for forge.s, for the inanufactiire of guu- 
jiowflov and ai tists' crayons. (Jhijis of the wood are 
in Italy soinctimos put in turbid wine for the pur- 
pose of Ihiing it ; and the roots are used by cabiuoL- 
nni!cor.s for veneering. Magical properties have been 
asorilicil to hazel-rods by the ercdulous, as it was 
of them the Diahiinq-ruil {(pv.) was formed for the 
))Rrpose of discovering water, minerals, or buried 
treasure. Eroni llio wood an empyreiimatic oil is 
extraolcd, which is a vermifuge, and alleged to he a 
cure for tootliaohe. Iliizel-nuts yield, on [iressure, 
about half their weight of a bland Jlxed oil, often 
called nut-oil in llrilaiii, the liazel-iint being iiojm- 
larly known by the term nut alone ; lint in Ciermaiiv 
it is walnut-oil which is usually called uut-oil. 
Ilazel-iiiit eil has drying pr()iiortio.s, and is much 
used by iiaiiiters ; it i.s also used by jiertniiiors as a 
hasi.s with which to mix cxponsii-e fragrant oiks; 
and it has been employed medioinally in coughs. 

The larva of a weevil {IlitUininiis nKcinn ) feeds 
(111 the kernels of hazel-nuts. The jiareiit female 
makes a hole into the iiut by means of her long 
snout, and there deposits au egg'. Great mimliei>! 
of nuts are thins destroyed. 

The lieakod Hazel {0. rosimia),^. species having 
a vary hairy friiit-rup ))roloiigfid into a long beak, 
is a iiaUi'O o! the iiortheru )nu'ts (if America. Its 
kernel is sweet.— The Cimstantinojile Hazel (6'. 
colui'Hu), the nuts of which are cinisidorably larger 
than tho.se of the common hazel, is a native of the 
Levant, from wliioh the fruit i.s imjiorted into 
Britain. It is mucli used for ox\irosRiug oil, hut is 
a less pleasant fruit than many kinds of coii-nut 
and lilhert, A Himalayan H])eeie.s of Jinzcl ( 0. 
ferox) has a .spiny friiiO-eu)), and an excessively 
lull'd mil.— Uair.olona nnfn are the mils of a variety 
of the oomiiiim hazel, kiln-dried before tlmir oxiior- 
tatioii from .Siiain, Jlazel-iuits not siibjceteil to 
this process raiuiot be ke)it long without losing in 
jiai'L their agreeable llavour, and eoutraetiiig a 
sonsihio rancidity, except in air-tiglit vessels, in 
wliiuli they are said to remain fresh oven for years. 

llazlctou, a iiorougli of koiinsylvania, 80 iiiilcs 
NNW. of Ehiladel|)lua, has ironworks, lumber- 
iiiills, and railway-car shops, but i.s of im))orlaiieo 
mainly as the cliiaf busiiioss oeiitro of the rich 
Lehigh eoalliold. Pop, 7161. 

llilzUtt, WlLIilAM, was horn at Maidstone on 
April 10, 1778. His father was a Unitarian elorgy- 
iiiaii who holoiiged to the oouiity of Antrim, lii his 
fiftoonth year he began to study in the Unitarian 
flollege at Haeknoy, with the view of beeoniiiig a 
dissenting iiiinistor, a design which ho early aban- 
doned. Ill 1798 lie formed the ac()iiiuntaiico of 
Coleridge, who oiieonraged him to compose his 
Bsuft)/ on the, Principles of Human Action (‘tlie 
only thing,' he said, ‘ wliibli 1 ever iiiqncd iiiyaolf 
upon writing’), which was not ]mhlislicd, liowcver, 
until 180,5. For .some time ho omUmvonred to oain 
a living as a p or trait- pain ter j and, according to 
Noi'thcote, would have heenmo a groat artist had 
ho not forsaken his easel for his desk, lii 1800 he 
)inblishod his Free Thouffhts on Puhtic. Affairs, and 
m 1807 Ills Piepln to the' Essay on Population hy the 
Beo. T. B. Malthns. After Ilia marriage with Miss 
Stoddart in 1808 ho lived at the village of Winaler- 
low, in Wiltshire, until 1812, when ho removed to 
York Street, Westminster, and found oiii))loymeiit 


as a writer on Ihe Mornintj Chronicle mul Examiner 
From 1814 to 1830 he ooiitiihiited to the Edwhtrnh 
Ecuiew. His lionnd Table: a Collection of Essum 
on Literature, Men, and Manners, and the nio'st 
popular of his works, his Characters of Shiikcsiicare's 
Pliti/s, ap)iuared in 1817. Between "1818 and 1821 
he delivered leotiives at the Surrey Institute, which 
were afterwards puhlislied niidor the titles Lectures 
on the Lnplish Poets, on ilia Enylish Comic Writers 
and on ilia Dramatic Literature oftheArje of Eliza- 
beth. His marriage proved an unhappy eiie, arid 
after living for some time apart, Ilazfitt aiul his 
wife were divorced in 1822. lie wa.s fond of retii'. 
iiig to IViiLstcrhiw lint, a coaching-liotise on the 
high-road from Limdoii to Salisbury. At this loiielv 
iiiii, whieh stands amid bleak wolds on tlie veige 
of Salisbury Bhiin, ho wrote nio,st of the e.s.sav 3 
which lie eonirihnted to the London Muf/azine, ami 
which were afterwards roimhlishod in his Table Talk 
(1821) and iV(«/n Sjicnhcr (1820). Au uiifovtnnate 
passion for the daughter ol a tailor with wlioiii 
lie lodged fimud ex]H'essi(m in the Liber Amoris, 
or the New J’mpnahon (1823), a hook of a strong 
though ]iaiiifiil iiitcrcBt. In 1824 he niaiiieil a lady 
of .some ineaiiK, who travelled with him to Italy 
hut left him, for causes which can only he conjec- 
tured, during the retnin journey, and never joined 
him again. His Selections from the Eni/lisll Poets 
and Sketches of (/ir Principal Picture Oidlerics in 
Biifflwnd apiieareil in 1824; his Spirit of the Aye, 
or Ounicinjiorary Portraits, which some critio.'i 
cou.siilor the rijiest in thought and most felicitous 
ill .stylo of all his works, in lS2r); and \m Life of 
Napoleon ISonapuric, in 1828-30, Ills last vem 
wove darkened by ill-healtli and money dilUciilties. 
He died on Sejitoiiibcr 18, 1830. 

Wayward and irascible, a ]irey to mekneholy, 
mill too often tlio victim of a rash and haughty .self- 
coulidcnce, llazlitt wasathoMom goiieriins, ardent, 
and .sincere. But hi.M dcfcots were sharjieiied by 
nnsuccoss, and aliovo all by the scunihni.s maliguil'y 
with wbieh his chavaetov and bisj writings eve 
iradneed by hired libellers of ml verso politio.s. The 
scojio of his )>owers was never recognised by his 
contemi>ovari(is, thoiigli, as Thackeray has said, 
there were jindiahly not in all England twelve men 
with iiowcrs so variutl. Ills genius had many 
facets. Tie excelled in deseviptioii and in mri'iv 
tivo, ill relleotion and in critical aiialy.4is. lie 
wrote o£ nature and of art and the charactois of 
men ; as a critic of the drama ho has never been 
cijnalk'd. He was one of the deadlio.st oontro- 
vci'sialists, a iiiastor of epigram and hnrning in- 
vective and withering irony. HE letter to William 
(lill’ovd stands iinsnrpasseil ns an example of polished 
vituperation. Hi.s )udgment was at times clouded 
by jirojiulico and distorted by bis lovo of ]iai'a- 
dox. But of all tli(‘ Georgian critics lie was 
tlio most eloquent, the most calliolic, tlie niiist 
tliovonglily equi]i))cd. Tie nevor wrote in cold 
blood ; lie wolc.mued cxcellunco ovorywhei'o, He did 
justice alike to the Lakers and to the Queen Anne 
men. ITo was not less discriininaliiig thaii^ en- 
tbusiastic. His .style ranges from lively gossip to 
glowing rhaiwody ; at its best it toiielies one of the 
high-wator marks of English, it is at once so vigor- 
ous and so graceful, so lucid and so rich, so ox- 
(uiisitely apt are the ojiithets, so lirnily built are 
tlie aenteneoH, so noble is the rhythm of the )iorio(l.s 
His autobiograidiic essays are iiorha))S of all liis 
works the most dolightfnl — .stamped with the seal 
of truth, trenniloii.s with jiaUios, and batlied in the 
Bglit of poetic imagination. Ilis writlnga have 
never gained the recognition they nicvit; yet, vyitli 
all his defects, it would he hard to jioiiil to Hazhtts 
master in all the ranks of English critics. 

Sco G. Saintabuvy’s oi'tiolo in Macmillan’s MagetziM 
tor 1887 ; Leslie Stephen’s Sours in a Library ("it 
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i-cries, 1S77) ; and lluhver Lytton's Qnarteiiit Essays 
(ld7j). A cnllection of Hazlitt's works in *7 vols — 
exolusivo of the Xifr of A'f/jiofcoii— edited by Ids 
grandson, VT. C. Hazlitt, lias been published Iiy Messrs 
JJell & lialdy. Alexander Ireland lias issued an anno- 
tated List of his writings (IStiS), and an admirable 
selection from Ins writinifs, with a brief essay on Ids 
life, &o. (ISbil). 

Head. See Beain, Coxnussiox, Eai:, Ea’k, 
Skull, Tketii, Ac, 

Head, Sir Ediiusd 'VValker, liiu-t., oovemor- 
geiieral of (Jannila, ivas tlie .son of the Eev. Sir .John 
Hefwl, and was liorii in 1805. near Maidstone, Kent, 
rroni Wiiieliester he jiasseil to Oriel College, O.y- 
foril, where he took ,a liial in olassies in 1827, and 
heeiiine a Fellow of Merton ; in 18,98 he succeeded 
his father, the seventh baronet. After serving as 
jinor-law conimissioner, he heoanie in 1847 lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Ihnnswich, and held tlihs 
iHinb until Septeniher lSo4, when he .succeeded the 
Eail of Elgin as governor-general of Canada. He 
retired in ISiil, was made a civil-service commis- 
sioner in 18(1,9, and [iiivy-conncillor in 1867. He 
wrote a Hnndbooh oj Spanish Paintinr/, and other 
linpular hook.s on art, and puhlished Ballads and 
iitliu' Poems, originnl and tmnslatcd (1808). He 
died 2Stli January 1868. 

Ilcnd, Sir. FiiAXCLiS Bond, Bart., author, and 
governor of Upper C.inada, i\-a.s horn at Hermitage, 
near Eoehester, 1st January 1793. lie ciitereil the 
corps of Eoyal Engineers, served at Waterloo .and 
Fleurus, and had attained tlio rank of major when 
he retired fiom the soniee. In 1825 he acceiited 
an engagement from a private company to work j 
some gold and silver mines on the river Plate; and 
his .spirited Iluiigh Joules of hhs travels acioss the ■ 
pampas and over the Andes gained for him the 
name of ‘Galloping Head.’ In 1835 lie heeamc 
governor of Upper Canada, where, at tlie head of 
the militia, he .suoceeded in .snppre.s,sing an in.snr- 
rection, which had its origin, as it was said, in his 
injuriicions ineasnrfci ; hut this charge heinay fairly 
he held to have refuted in hi.s AVi)V(((ft’c'(1839) 
of these events. In 1837 he resigned his post, and 
was created a baronet in 1838. After his retire- 
ment he devoted himself to literary pur.-,uit.s, and 
for some years enjoyed a pension of £100 ‘for his 
service.s to literature.’ His hooks include Bubbles 
fi-oin the Bnmnon of Nassau, A Faggot of French 
Sticks, Stokers and Pokers, A Visit to Ireland, The 
Emigrant, The Horse and his Ilider, The Boyal 
Engineer, and Lives of Bruce, the traveller, and 
Sir John Burgoyne. He died 20th July 1875. 

Hcatlaclic can scarcely ever he called a disease, 
hut it is a common symptom of many ailments. It 
is sometimes caused by soriou.s mischief within tlie 
cranium, hut far more frequently it depends uiion 
an alteration in the quality of the blood, or in a 
deficient or e.'ceessive supply of it to the head. The 
deterioration in quality may he caused by fevers, 
h 3 ' inllaiamationa of i-arious organs — c.g. the kid- 
ney’s, or even by breathing tlie air of a crowded 
room. The congestive form of headache is often 
produced by mere mechanical olistrnction to the 
return of blood from the head. A tight collar or 
an awkward po.sition of the neck during rest niaj' 
cause it. This form of headache is aggravated by’ 
stooping, On the other hand the anicniic iMrielv 
is often relieved W l.ying down. The neuralgic 
headache is one of the oommoiie.st of all, and is 
e.5pecia]iy associated with the hysteiucal tendency. 
Another variety which is on the increase in tliis 
hnnied and hard-driven generation is that caused 
by excessive brain-work. Lastly, there is the .sick 
headache, megrim or migraine, widely conies on 
periodically in paroxysms, often associated with 
bilious vomiting. 


The great rule fur the trealment of headaclie is 
fimt of all to correct the general morbid condition 
on which it depends. Without this, loc.al treatment 
L usually of little avail, and at best Is only of teni- 
porary benefit. Except in aiia-niio cases the patient 
should have the head and shoulders well raised 
during sleep. Aperients give relief in ne,aiiv every 
form except the neuralgic. If the blood is deterio- 
rated it must ho improved by iion, la to 20 drops 
of the tincture of the percliloride, three tiinc.s a day. 
tjuinine is of use in periodic headaches in dos'es 
of 2 or 3 giains, three or four times a day. In neu- 
ralgic jiain about the forehead menthol rahhed on 
often give.s speetly relief. Gelseniiiim and Indian 
hemp are useful internal remedie.s, hut opium is of 
doubtful value. Bromide of potassium in 30-gi aiu 
doses may be given with the Indian hemp, if there 
is much restlessness. ( >f loc.al applications chloro- 
form and mustard are ])Brhaps the most genei ally 
serviceable. In all eases the diet and habits of life 
should he carefully regulated. 

Heart Borongll, an old term for the head of a 
borougli, or high constable. See CoSSTABle. 
Heart-hiiutiiig. See Dyaks, 

Heart-money. See Poll-tax. 

Hcadon Bed.s. See Oligocexe System. 
Health. See Hyciiene. 

He.alth, Bill of, in .shipping, is a document 
carried by every British .ship, uule.s.s eng, aged in the 
coa-sting trade, or specially cxonipted. It is granted 
at home by the customs, and abroad by the lliitish 
consular agent, or, if there is no such jierson, by a 
British nierelianl or foreign consul. When no con- 
tagious or infectioii.s disease is known to exist at 
the place of dejiartme, the bill Is ‘clean;’ wlieu 
there is reason to fear the appearance of such dis- 
ease, the bill is ‘suspected when .such disease 
notually exists, the hill i.s ‘fonk’ Tlie practice of 
other countries k identical. ■ See Qu.lIi.iXTlXE. 
Health, Board of. See Privy-council. 

Health-resort.s, frequented for combating 
disease or invigorating the compaiatively healthy, 
fall into several well-marked gi-oups. (1) .Sea- 
bathing quarters have long been in vogue amongst 
civilised nations, though the periodical exodus from 
cities is of modern origin. (2) The remedial and 
invigorating agenej- of mountain air has Ijoen 
more recently recognised, hut is now fully estab- 
, llslied. Hence the popularity of many inland 
1 highland di.stiicta in Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Norway. (3) Curative wells — theniial, imiriated, 
alkaline, sulphated, cliaij’heate, sulphureous, cal- 
careous — have been frequented from the earlie.st 
times, and are found in many countries. The 
various kinds of water and their beneficial qualities 
are dealt with in the article Mineral Waters. 
(4) Climatic health-resorts at a high altitude, such 
aa Davos Plata, Anderniatt, Meian, &’o., have of 
late come into favour because of their value for 
penona recovering from acute illiies.s, and who are 
aide to take active outdoor exercise ; and specially 
for tho-se in the early stages of phthisis, or in 
chronic plithisis niiacoonipanied ly fever or hlood- 
s]utting. When there is lia'iiioptysl'-, .snoli a climate 
is disadvantageouH or dangerous — as it i.s also in 
ca.se.s of lieavt-disease, chronic lironcliitis, and 
chronic rhenmati.sni. (5) Ee.sidence for longer or 
shorter times in exceptionally temperate, mild, or 
warm climates is recommended for pulmonary 
disease.Sj particularly plithisis. Such favoured 
regions are Bournemouth, Torquay, and other 
places on the south coast of England and the Isle 
of ‘Wight, the Kiviera (Mentone, Nice, iSrc.), 
Hyercs, Pozzuoli and other sheltered places in 
.south Italy, Palermo, Madeira, Algiers, and Upper 
Egypt. Florida, southern California, and the 
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pine-woods of Georgia are in favonr wifcli Aiiieii- 
cans. The climate of Colorado, liiacing' tliougli 
not altogether mild, is also henelicial to bronchial 
and pulmonary weakness. In hot countries the 
sanitariums are usually cool hill-stations — thus, in 
India, Simla, Darjiling, Naini Tal, Ulakamand, 
Paehmarhi. ((i) Climatic resorts where additional 
help i.s obtained for special treatment — such as the 
grape cure in phthisi.s (Meran), whey cure (Gats 
in canton Appenzcll), and the goat’s-iiiilk, evve- 
inilk, or cow’s-milk cure. The inlluence of the 
pine- woods at Aroachon is sn\>posed to be favour- 
able to oonsumptiva patients. Also such special 
devices as warm mud-baths, or the siin-hath cure 
{exposure of the uncovered person to the sun’s 
heat and light), as practised at Veldes in Car- 
inthia. (7) Hydropathic ostablishnients generally. 
(S) Sea-voyages may also ho here noted, an suit- 
able for persons in the early .stages of phthisis, and 
in eases of nervous exhaustion. See Bath, IIydiio- 
I’ATHY, Mineral Waters ; the articles on the 
most notable health-resorts ; and (’hartoris, Health 
Besorte at Home and Abroad (ISSd); J. Burney 
Yeo, Climate and Health iicsorf.s ( 188,'i) ; Upcot 
Gill’s Dktinnary of Waterintj Vlares (ISSfl); and 
Fraser An«frian Health-resorts (1888). 

lIealtJi.8, Diii.NKiNf} OE. See Toa.sts. 

Hearing. Sue li.vu. 

Ilcarne, Tiioma.S, au_ ominont English anti- 
quary, was horn in 1078 in the luirish of Wliite 
vViUthcam, Berkshire, ami had his odneation at St 
Edmund Hall, G.xford, where ho gradvmleil U.A. 
in 1009. Two years later ho was aiipointod to a 
post in the Ihuiluian Library, of wliioli in 171‘2 ho 
liecamo soooiul keojior. This ollico he was obliged 
to resign in 1710 from his inability to take the 
oaths to lha government, but ho continued to live 
at Oxford oooupied entirely witli his studios. Ho 
died lOtli Juno 17315. llearnc compiled and edited 
no less than forty-one works, all stamped by pain- 
ful and laborious learning, nlthongli poor in stylo 
and Homowhat rambling in motTiod. They are 
usually marred by the intrusion of irrelevant ninttcr 
—even ids Jacol’iitism crept into his prefaces ; yet 
they remain solid contriliulions to hildiography, and 
their autlior doserved bettor than to ho gibbeted in 
the Dunekid as a dull and dusty pedant. 

Hia moat irapovtftut hooks woro RHUjuiai BoiUeiinui' 
(1703), Loland’s liinemrij (0 vnls. 1710-12), Leland’s 
Collectanea (C vols, 1715), A OoUcctian of Otiriovs Dis- 
courses upo7i Dni/Ush Anliquities (1720); and tlio 
editions of Ciinulon’s Annals (3 voIb. 1717), Aluvcd of 
Beverley (171(1), Williiim of Newburgh (1710), Fordun’s 
Sootichronicoii (1722), llohort of Glouoostor'B Chronicle 
(1724), and tliat of Peter Langtoft (1725). Tho BiliUo- 
llicca Hearniana was pulilishod in ISIS ; licluiuiw Hear- 
iwaiifi', by I’hilip BUsb, hi 1857. 'Che third volumo of 
Remarks and Gollcelions of 2'homus Heavne appeared in 
1880, edited b}' Cl. E. DoWo for tlie Oxford Historical 
Sooiety, Seo Impartial Memorials of hia life by several 
hands (173()), and tho Lives of Leland, Ilcarne, and 
TFoef (Oxford, 1772). ' 

Hearsay. Sea Evidence. 

llcav.se, or Hehse (through P’r. from Lat. 
hirpox, ‘a harrow’), the carriage iit which the 
dead are conveyed to the grave, hut oriranally tho 
term applied to a triangular bar or framework 
with iipriglit spikes for holding candles at a church 
service, and o, specially at funeral services. It was 
originally very simide in form, hut in the 15th 
and 16th oonturioM heaises of great splendour came 
into use, and were erected in the churehes over 
the bodies of distingnisliod personages. Tlie frame- 
work was of iron or brass, souiutiines of beautiful 
workumnsliip, square, octagonal, ilte. in plan, with 
pillars at tho augle.s, and arched framework above 
forming a canopy. The whole was hung over with 
ricli cloths and embroidery, and lighted up with 


hundreds of wax candle.s, and decorated ivith wax 
images. From tills tlie tran-sition to tho modern 
funeral hearse can he easily traced. In Catholic 
clmrches the old liearso still exists as a triaiude 
with spikes, on wliieli candles are placed, ° 

Heart, _the central organ of the circulatory 
system, acting as a force and suction pump in rela- 
tion to the blood-vessels. It always lies dorsally 
in Invortcbrates, ventrally in Vertebrates and 
arises from tlie strong development of one or’ more 
))lood-ve.sscls. In Vertebrate.s, the resulting cylin- 
der, lying in Llic throat region of tiro miliryo 
is divided into receiving and expelling portions,’ 
auricle and ventricle re.spcctively, and the whole 
is enclosed in a more or less marked cavity 
or cnsiieatliiiig double bag, the pericm-dimii. 
By curvature and folding, liy formation of parti- 
tions and ingrowth of i-alve.s, tlio three or four 
chamliercil hearts of tlio higher vertebrates arise. 
It will be enough to describe tho general structure 
and function of the heart in imin. 

Tho human heart lies ventrally in the chest, 
between tho two lungs; it has a broad end or 
‘base’ directed iipivards ami backwards, and a 
pointed end or ‘apex,’ turned downwards, for- 
wards, and to the left ; it is kept in position by 
tho attachment of the eHHwathiiig pericardimn to 
the upper surface of the Diaphragm (q.v.), and by 
the largo lilood-vessols whidi outer or leave its four 
chamhois; iis total size is approximately equal 
to that of its owner’s closed list. There are two 
receiving chanibeis or auricles, of which the light 
rocoives all Iho impure blood brought by the 
vriiw cavai from head and body and by the coron- 
ary vein froiii 

the auricloa, and 1. -Section of the Huiiinn 

have strong Heart (after His) : 

inu.scumr walls ,,j nm-iclo ; n, right voiitriolf ; 
proportionate to O, hut vculvicln; D, left miridc; E, 

iheiv harder paiUtlou lietwoen the two vculTicles. 

\rnvl- n’lio InFl Ilotivcoii (he auricles mill vcntriolea Oil 

will a. _ xue uib n„(i left, llie liteisiiW mid mitral 

vontricie is valves with thoir cords iiml iisaocltitGil 

stronger than, iiuiaek'siiro sluiuii. 

and partial ly sur- 
rounded by, tlie tliiimcr right ebamber. The 
right auricile opens into tlio riglit ventricle by 
an aperture guarded by a triple (Iricuspid) 
valve, whose three membranous lappets ^ are 
atlaelied to tendinous cords [chordic tendinea) 
arising from muscular processes {uiuscuH paptl- 
lares) on the walls of tho ventricle. The open- 
ing from the left anriclo into the left ventricle 
is siniilarly guarded by a double {miircd or 
Mev^nd) valve. These valves on each side pre- 
vent the passage of blood from ventricle to auricle. 
At tho hose of the pulmonary artery on the light 
and of tlie aorta on tiie loft, there are three pocket- 
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Jiice (setnilnnur) vaJve.'j, iijjidi pruvenl bacJifloM’ 
fiom ve&£.els to ventricles. 

Wlien tlie lieavt is at work, the .simiiltaneouh cou- 
traetion of the two auricles {i.e. of the iimscle Jibres 
on their wallii) is followed h.v a .suuilar contraction 
of the ventricles, and this by a naiise or jiassive 
interval of re-expausion, after which the rliytlun 
of contraction reeonuuences. In the contraction of 
the iimicles, tlw nni's of blood in the lar<;e reins 
will not perinit of a backllow in a peripheral diiec- 
tion, so that virtually all the contents of the 
auricles pass into the respective ventricles, which 
at that moment are flaccid and unoontracteil. As 
the ventricles lill, the valves between them and the 
auricles arc partly closed, and this is jierfectly 
accomplished when the contiaction of the ventriide 

sets in. An 
^ no hlo(jd can 

" ' " then pass hack 

from ventricle 
to auricle, the 
energy of ven- 
tricular con- 
traction is 
diieeted to 
overcomin 
the resistance 
of the semi- 
lunar valves 
guarding the 
entrance to 
the pulmon- 
ary aitery ami 
the aorta, 
which are 
111 o r e 0 v e r 
elastic vessels 
full of blood. 
The state of 
contraction in 
aarjcle or ven- 
tricle is called 
the systole ; 
the state of 
the diastole, 



Fig. 2.— Diagram of Heart halved and 
laid open ( after Dobiorre ) : 

A, B, C, I), as ill Tig. 1. ii, part of ti'iouspid 
valve; b, part oi mitral ; c, sciiiiliiiiiii.s .at 
tasu of piiliiioiiary ariery. inferior 

and superior veUie oavie entering A ; 
linlinoimry arteries proceeding fioin 13; 
c',(', aorta inoeaeding (igiil C; d’,d', pul- 
uioiiary \ eins eiitenng U. 


passive relaxation and e.xpansion 
and it is evident that by the svstole of the 
auricles the ventricles are tilled, and that by the 
systole of the veiitriole,s their contents are for the 
most jiart forced into the arterial .systems of hing.s 
and body. As the heart usually heats about 
seventy-two times a iniiiute, the cycle of events 
just noted lasts about -iVths of a second, of which 
the systole of the ventricle lasts about il.ths, that 
of the auricle perhaps t^th, and the passive interval 
about I'fWis of a second. 

The activity of the heart has several external 
indices, such as the hcatUuj, seen and felt between 
the fifth and sixth rib on tire left side, due to con- 
traction of the ventricles, which makes the ‘ apex ’ 
of the lieart strike against the pericardium, and 
tlirough tills on the wall of the chest. There are 
also sounds produced by the heart ; [a) the lougish 
dull sound probably caused by the contraction of 
the iimseular fibres of the ventricles and the ten- 
sion of the valves between tlie.se cliainbeivi and the 
auricle ; { 5 ) the sharp sound due to the sudden 
closure of the .semilunar valves when the contrac- 
tion of the ventricle.9 ceases. The heart sounds 
are of great iiiiportanoe in the diagno.sls of disease 
of the heart. Tliey may undergo various changes 
and may in some cases dtsappear or be replaced oy 
or accompanied by mimniirs. These inurniurs are 
caused by the blood flowing through the orifices of 
the heart which have become changed by disease. 
At a distance from the heart, the pulse or regular 
dilatation of an elastic artery is a familiar index. 
The heart is under the control of three .sets of 
nerves: (ft) from ganglia in its own substance. 


I appaiently essential to tbe regular rbytbm of eon- 
traetioii ; (i) from the hynipatlietic system, aiipav- 
ently atfectiiig rapidity" of action; (c) from tlie 
pneuiuogastrio or I’Ugii.s nerve, coming directly 
from the brain, apparently with arresting power. 
See Aorta, Ai!ti:i:v, Blood, CiECUL.muN ; text- 
books of Aiiatuniy by Quain, Turner, Iiliiait, 
Jlacalister, ikc. ; of Pliysiology by Foster, Huxley, 
Landoi-s and Stirling, iic. 

DtSE.rsES OF THE Heaht are either tliose affect- 
ing the various tissues coiiipo.sing the lieait, or tlie 
nervous arrangements governing the heart. 

(1) Biseuiii's of Structure^ eonijminy Heart may 
he priiiiaiy or .secondary. 

(«) 1‘rimary Disea>,cs. — All the various tissues of 
the heart may he primarily affected. The I'eri- 
carcUiim (.‘-nc .siirromidiiig heart) may be affected 
with iiillamiiiation {^"^‘'icanliiis]. Tills is liy no 
means an iineoiiiiiion condition in rheumatic fei er, 
wliile it also occur.i in connection with some of the 
acute exanthemata. Fluid tends to he ellused into 
the .sac, and this producc.s great iiiipairiiieiit of the 
heart’s action. Tlie condition frequently leads to a 
tiital terniiiiation. Various tiniioiirs may occur in 
cmineclion with the pericardium. 

The ilyocurdhim (muscular wall of heart) may 
also he ali'ected with inti animation loading to very 
iriegiilar and impaired action of the heart, and 
often to death. This is known as viyoeurditls, and 
if the fatal termination does not ensue in the acute 
stage of the disease, tlie wall of the heart is apt to 
he left in a weakened condition due to tlie patho- 
logical changes set iiji in the comse of the inflam- 
iiiation. The iiiyocavdium may occasionally he the 
scat of timiouns! The imisculai' substance of the 
heart may undergo a fatty dryaiei-atioii, whioli 
may produce death either from failure of the lieart, 
or more rarely by rupture of the wall. 

The Enduiardium (lining nieiiibraiie of heart; 
also forni.s tlie valves of tlie heart) i.s the most 
coiiiDion heat of iuflninniation in rlieuinalic .sub- 
jects and in individuals Riitteiing fioin scarlet fever 
or from some other of the exaiitliemata. This 
endocarditis is specially apt to attack the vali'es of 
the left side of the heart, and to lead to defovniity 
and tlie imperfect action of these important atiuc- 
tuies. ^yhen this occurs the well-known train of 
symptoms commonly associated irith heart disease 
are apt to amiear — breathle.s.sae.ss, paliiitatious, 
irregular heart’s action, dropsy, albuminuria, &c. ; 
while the various signs of valvular disease, among 
the most important of which is the alteration in the 
.sounds of the heart, and the development of mur- 
inui's may also be deteniiiiied. In many cases, 
however, in spite of disease of tlie valves, the lieart 
may continue to act satisfactorily. But there is 
always a great danger of its proving inadequate to 
tlie additional work thus put upon it, and of its 
suddenly failing irnder any extra .strain. 

There is one peculiar form of inflammation of the 
endocardium known as acute uheratire endocarditis 
whicli is exceedingly fatal, and which is due to tlie 
development of miero-organisms in the heart. 
Certain slow degenerative changes may also atfeet 
the endocardium, more especially where it com- 
poses the aortic valves (Atheroma). 

In all inflammatory att'ections of the heart there 
is a tendency for all the structures to he involved 
at one and tlie same time. 

(b) Seemidary Diseases. — As the result of variou.s 
morbid states of other parts of the body, the heart, 
and more especially its muscular wall, may 
become secondarily afl'eeted. Thus in fever the 
muscular substance of the heart manifests the con- 
dition of cloudy sivellinf/, and thus becoming weak- 
ened tends to yield to the pressure of blood inside 
the heart, and to undergo dilatation. This state of 
the organ is frequently accompanied by the develop- 
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lucni of inuriiiui,'- due to the iniijeifeet iictioii of the 
valves between the auricles and vciiLrides allowing 
the blood to How backwards through the orilices. 
At the Maine time the various ayinptoms of diw- 
tiirbed eirculatioii are developed. 

In tlie various foriiis of unnimia (hloodlessness), 
wbetber priiiiarv or secondary to other diseaseH, the 
inUHclc of the lieart becoiuoa debilitated, and a 
siiuilar series of signs and syiuptoiiis to those just 
described make their appearance. 

In certain diseases in which the blood pressure is 
raised (Bright’s Disease), or when any ooiiilition 
throws extra work on the heart for a eonsiderahle 
period, tiie organ becomes hmmiirophlcd — i.e. in- 
creased in size and strength. This is well seen 
when the valves are diseased, and the muscular 
substance is well nourished. 

( 2 ) Dcmiiffcmciiis of Nervotts lilcr/iuiiisiii of 
Ilritii. — As a result of many totally dill'erent con- 
ditions tlie sensory nen-ous mechanism of the heart 
may be allected, and give lisc to pain or to various 
sensations in the region of the heart. These .sens.v 
tions are not, howe\’er, ahvay.s indicative of organic 
disease of the organ. 

A peculiar sot of .symiitoms, known as uiii/iiia 
pectoris, are treated mme fully under a .separate 
head. The patient sull'ers from attacks, the chief 
symptom of wliicli is a dreadful feeling of im- 
p'eniliug' death, usually with eardi.ac pain. When 
occurring as the result of organic heart disease 
the.so symptoms are moHt commonly connected with 
disease of the aortic valves. 

The various ueiu’ous arrangements presiding over 
the movoinonts of the heart may also become 
deranged, and leail to increased or iliminished 
heart’s aelion or to irregular action. The last is 
the ino.st freipiont, and is a very common aceompani- 
mont of organic disease, though it frequently ocouin 
in iudivhlualH entirely free of any such condition. 
Nervous ami gouty individuals ami those addicted 
to the e-xeessive u.so of tobacco are oommon sullerei's 
from auoh palpitatiuns. 

The words ‘ broken heart ' seem to suggest a form 
of heart disease. But of cour.se the e.\pre.sHion arose 
out of the long prevalent and now wholly ohsolcto 
view that the heart is in some way the seat of the 
all'ections — a view iiuivitahly suggested by the 
quiokoiiing of the pulse under emotion, or its 
toinjiorary stoppage from a smhlen shook. 

Heart, SAOiiED. See Sackud Iln-Uir. 

Hcavt-bnrial, or the burial of the heart in a 
place separate from that in which the body is laid, 
seems to have been once pvaetisod by the ancient 
Egyptians. In European countries it was most 
oommon in the 12th and 13th centuries, though 
instances have occurred in all centuries down to 
and including the 19tli. The practice iindouhtedly 
arose out of the sjmeial veneration in which tlie 
heart was hold as the seat of the all'ections and of 
certain of the higher virtues, as courage, piety. 
Besides the lioart, other parts of the body, such as 
the viscera, were sometimes honoured with separate 
burial. It has been suggested that tliis distribu- 
tion of the body for sepulture was prompted by a 
wish to secure the jnayers of more than one congre- 
gation for the soul of tho deceased. In otlier 
instances, where the deceased has died .abroad and 
his heart has boon carried home for burial, the 
motive is simpler to understand. The persons who 
have been honoured with separate burial for the 
heart have been for the most part men and women 
of royal birth and ecclesiastics of high rank. 
Ainong.sb royal personages may be enumerated 
Hcnr^ I. and Richard I. of England, whoso hearts 
were interred at Rouen ; Heinw III., whose heart 
was buried at Fontevrand in Normandy ; Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I. , at Lincoln ; Edward I. himself. 


whose heart was sent to JeuiMalem for burial, a.s was 
that of Robert Bruce (q. v. ) ; the French kiiins Louis 
XII., Xlir., and XIV., I'h'ancis I. and II., amlHenrv 
11. and III. ; Ihe Emjieror Leopold of Austria; and 
James 11. of Kiighuid, whose heart was entniii'hed 
in St Mary of Chidllot near Paris, The lieaifcof 
Anne de Montuiorency, ooiiMtalde of France, was 
interred at Les Cclcstins ; that of Lord Edwaid 
Bruce at Cnlro.sH Abbey in Pcithshire, liis body iu 
liergen-op-Zooni in Ilollanil; and that of '^S'ir 
William Temple at JMoor I’ai-k near Faiuhaiii. 
The vi.scci-a of the popes from Sixties V. (1590) on- 
wards were interred in SK. Vincenzo and Aiiastasio 
the parish church of the (Jjuiriniil. In the lOtli 
century the hest-known cases aio those of Daniel 
O’t'oiiiiell, tho poet Shelley cor cordiiim'], and 
Ivelleniiann, the French marshal. The hearts of 
the lirst two wore bin led in Rome, that of the last 
on tho hattlelield of ’S''almy. Tlie iiraclicc was ino- 
liihited by I’o]ie Boniface Vlli. (1294-1303) under 
.senlence of e.xcommnnication ; but the I'rohihilion 
was l■elllovod by Ills anoce.sMor Benedict XL, at all 
events so far as the French royal family was con- 
cerned. Hoe Pettigrew, Chronicles of ‘the Tombs 
(1H57), pp. 249 cl scij. 

IIcart-lMirii. See Indioestidn, 

lleartll-inoilBy, an unpopular tax of two shil- 
ling.s levied on every hearth in all luiii.ses ‘ paying 
to church and iioor;’ lirst imposed iu 1693, and 
aholishod in 1(389. 

Heart’, S t'onteutj a port of Newfoundland, 
on tho east side of Trinity Bay, with 900 inhabit- 
ants. Two Atlantic cables land here. 

Heart’, s-casc. See Violut, 

Heat, thocanHc of the HeiiHation of warmth, and 
of a ninltitnde of common ])hemimoiia in nature 
ami art. In considering this siihjeet scientillcally 
it is iieoes.sary from the outset to discaid the ideas 
conveyed by tho popular use of suoli words as hot 
and cold. A nnmhor of bodies, however dili'eient, 
left for along enough time in the same room, niiist, 
as wc shall sec further on, acquire tho same tempera- 
iurC; or hoconio in roality equally waim. Yet in 
popular language .some, as metals, stones, lI'c., arc 
pronouneod to he eokl , ami others, as llannel and fur, 
warm. Tho touch, then, is nut a means by wliicli 
wc can acquire any delinito idea of tho tompurature 
of a body. 

Nature of Heat — A heated body is no heavier 
than it was hoforo it was heated ; if, therefore, heat 
ho a material substance, as it was long considered, 
it must bo imponderable. And, in fact, under the 
name of caloric, it is classed in almost all but 
niodorn troatise.s as one of the family of impomler- 
ahlcH. But if it wore vtciUer, in any sense of the 
word, its quantity would ho uueliangeable by 
human agency. Now we lind that there are cases 
iu which heat is produced in any quantity without 
llame, comhiistion, ftc., as in melting two pieces of 
ieo by rubbing them together, and also coses in 
which a qnantitjr of heat totally disapiiears. This 
is utlorly incousistont with tho idea of the mate- 
riality of heat. Tho only hypothesis that at all 
accoid.s with the phenomena is that heat depends 
•upon motion of tlie particles of a hodp, hoing in 
fact Energy (q. v.), not matter j and with this idea 
wc shall start. 

y'fijnpoj'rtfio'o.— 'When two bodies are placed in 
contact, heat will iu general pass Iroin one to tlie 
other, with the elleot of cooling the lirst and warm- 
ing the second. This proeess goes on until the two 
acquire the same temperature. 'Thus temperature 
is a condition of a body, determining, as it were, 
the head of the heat which the body contains— to 
take the obvious analogy of water in a cistern or a 
mUl-pond. In this sense it is analogous also to the 
pressure of gas in a receiver, or to the potential in 
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j.n electrified conductor. By the help of the ‘ specific 
heat’ of bodies (which will be treated later) we can 
determine from their cljauye of temperatui'e how 
7imch heat tliey gain or lose. Tlie .scientific or 
tih‘ioliife uie.asureiiient of temperature can only he 
alluded to here. It depends upon theoretical ciin- 
.siderations, for which see THUlLMO-DYN.tJUCS. 

Measure of Heat. — Whether it be a vibration, 
such as light aud sound (!us in some case.s it cer- 
tainly is), or consist in independent motions of the 
jiarticles of a hod 3 -, leading to a succession of 
impacts on each other and on the walls of tlie con- 
taining vessel (as i.s (dinost certainly the case in 
gases), it is none the less certain that the amount 
of heat in a body i.s to he uiea.snred by the energy 
of moving particles. But as we cannot observe 
tliose particle.s so as to a.scertain theii' vis-viva, we 
must liave as a preliminarj- some artificial unit in 
terms of which to measure heat. TIii.s will he 
described later. But in order that tliis process may 
he applied we must have .some means of Jiieasuriiig 
the temperature of a body, depending upon an effect 
of heat. Wliatevei tiiat effect may be, it is obvious 
that, as the laws of nature are nniforni, it will 
alford ns a reproducible standanl, by which we can 
estimate at any time and at any place an amount 
of heat, and compare that amount with another 
observed somewhere else j just as the French Metre 
(q.v.) is reproducible at any time, being (at least 
by its oidginal definition ) the ten-millionth part of 
a quadrant of the meridian. 

Dilatation or Expansion. — Kow, one of the most 
general and notable effects which lieat produces on 
matter is to expand it. The length nr a nietnllio 
bar \ aries with every change of temperature, and 
i.s ever the same at' the same tcinpcratnve. The 
fl.'ting of the tire of a cart-ivlieel is a veiy good 
instance. No haiimiering could fit an iron hoop .so 
tightly on the wood- work of the wheel as does the 
shnple enlarging of the tire by heat, and its subse- 
quent contraction by cold. It is thus possible to 
s/ip it on, and an enormous force is secured to bind 
the pieces together. In almost every kind of struc- 
ture the e.vpansion and contraction from changes 
of temperature require to be guarded against In 
the huge iron tubes of the Britannia Bridge the 
mere ehauge of the seasons would have produced 
sutlicient changes of length to tear the piem a-sunder, 
had each end of a tube been fi.ved to masonry. 
Watches and clocks, when not compensated (see 
Pendulum), go faster in cold weather, and slower 
in hot, an immediate consequence of the e.vpansion 
or contraction of their balance-wheels and pendu- 
lums. 

If a flask full of water or of alcohol be dipped 
into hot water or held ov'er a lamp, the flask is 
heated first, and for a moment appears not quite 
full, but as heat reaches the liquid it expands in 
turn, and to a greater degree than the flask, so that 
a portion of the liquid runs over ; a glass shell 
M'hioh ju.st floats in a vessel of water, sinks to the 
bottom when the water is heated ; and as water is 
gi-adnally lieated from below, the hotter water con- 
tinually rises to the surface. Indeed, if this were 
not the case, it would he impossible to prevent 
explosions every time we attempted to boil water 
■or any other fluid. If a bladder, partly filled with 
air, and tightly tied at the neck, he heated before a 
fire, the contained air will expand, and the bladder 
will be distended. As it cools it becomes flaccid 
again by degrees. 

These and like instances are sufficient to show ns 
that in general all bodies expand by heat. In order, 
then, to prepare a reproducible means of measuring 
temperature, all we have to do is to fix upon a sub- 
stanoa (mercury is that most commonly used) by 
whose changes of volume it is to be measured, and a 
reproducible temperature, or rather two reproducible 


temperatures, at which to measure the volume. 
Th(i.se imually selected arc— that at whioli ivafer 
free 2 e.s, or ice melts, and th.-it at v hich water boils, 
111 botii of these cases the water uiiist he pure, as 
any addition of foreign matter in general changes 
the temperature at whicli freezing or boiling takes 
place. Another important circumstance is the 
height of the barometer (see BoiLISD ). The .second 
rpiirodiicible temperature is therefore defined as 
that of water boiling in an open vessel when the 
barometer stands at 30 inches. In absolute .strict- 
ness, this should also be .said of the freezing-point, 
hut the effect on the latter of a change of baro- 
metiic pressure is practically insensible. The 
piactical consfruetion of a lieat-iueasmer or ther- 
mometer on these principles, the various ways of 
graduating it, and hoiv to convert the readings 
of one tliennometer into those of another, are 
deserfhed in the article THEltMO.llETEit. In the 
present article u e suppose the Centigrade thermo- 
meter to he the one used. 

If we make a nmuher of thermmueter tubes, fill 
them with diflereiit liquids, and graduate as in the 
Centigrade, we shall find that, though they all give 
0“ in freezing and 100° in boiling water, no two in 
general agree when placed in water between those 
states. Hence the rate of expansion is not generally 
uniform for equal iurrcineuts of temmrature. It 
lias been found, however, by very delicate experi- 
ments, which cannot be more than alluded to here, 
that mercury expands nearly uniformly for equal 
increments of tempeiature. ' However, what we 
■sought was not an absolute standard, hub a re- 
2 )roducihh one ; and mercury, in addition to fur- 
nishing this, may he assumeil also to give ns 
approximately the rathis of diilerent increments 
of temperature. 

VCe must next look a little nioie clo.sely into the 
nature of dilatation by heat. And fiist, of its 
measure. A metallic rod of length I at 0° increases 
at f by a quantity wdiich is pnqiortional to t and 
to 1. Hence, h being some numerical quantity, the 
expanded length /' = f( 1 kt j. Ilei e k is called 
the coeflieient of linear dilatation. For instance, a 
brass rod of lengtli 1 foot at 0° becomes at f 
(1 -i- 'OOOOlSTt) feet ; and here k, or the coefficient 
of linear dilatation for one degree (Centigrade), is 
•0000187 ; or a brass rod has its length increased by 
about one lifty-tliree thousandth part for eaeli 
degree of teniperature. 

If we considei- a bar ( of brass, for instance) whose 
length, breadth, and depth are I, b, tf— then, -wlien 
heated, these incre.'ise proportionally. Hence 
V = 1(1 -h H), 
i' = i(] -(- Lt), 
d' = rf(I -f kt), 

and therefore the volume of, or space occupied by, 
the bar increases fi-om V or Ihd to V' or Vb'd'. 

Hence V' = V(l+/rf)’, 

= V(1 + 3I'f) nearly, .since k is very small. 
Therefore we may write V' = V(1 + Kt), where we 
shall have as before K, the coeflScient of cubical 
dilatation for 1° of temperature. Aid, as K = Zk, 
we see that, for the same substance, the coefficient 
of cubical dilatation is three times that of linear 
dilatation. 

In the following table these coefftoients are 
increased a hundredfold, as it gives the propor- 
tional increase of length for a rise of teniperature 
from 0° to 100° Centigi-ade. It must also be 
remai-ked that, while the linear dilatation of solids 
is given, it is 'the cubical dilatation of liquids and 
gases which is necessarily given. Moreover, as the 
latter are always measured in glass, which itself 
Elates, the re.sults ai'e only apparent; they are too 
small, and require correction for the cubical dilata- 
tion of glass. This, however, is comparatively very 
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small, and a rough 
usually sufficient. 

approximation 

to its value i 

Glass 

'00080 1 

Wiiivv 

-0432 

Iron 

■OOl'^y ' 

Alcoliol 

-no 

j5inc 

'OOiiOl 

Air 

•3006 

Ifcncuiy 

•01803 

Ilyclrof^eu . 

-3008 


Tliei'e is one specially reiuai’knble exception to 
tlio law tliat bodies expand by heat — viz. that of 
water under certain oirouinhtance&. From 0° ( (JciiLi- 
{■rade ), at wliich it melts, it mntnu'tti as the tein]>era- 
ture is raised, up to about 4“ G,, after wliich it 
he"ins to expand like other bodies. We cannot 
here enter into speculatiouh as to the cause of this 
very singular phenomenon, but we ivill say a few 
n’ords about its practical utility. \l''ater, then, 
is dciit,est or heaviest at 4° C. TIonce. in cold 
weather, as the surface water of a lake cooks to 
near 4°, It hecomc.s heavier than tlie hotter water 
below, and sinks to the bottom. This goo.s on till 
the whole lake has the temperature 4“. As tlie 
surface-cooling proceed.s further, the water becomes 
lUjhtee, and therefore remains on tlie .surface till it 
is frozen. Did water not possess this iiropcrty, a 
severe winter might freeze a lake to the oottom, and 
the heat of summer might bo iu.sullicicnt to 
remelt it all. 

Specific Heat . — The thermometer indicate.s the 
temperature of a body, bat gives us no direct infor- 
mation as to the ainoiint of heat it contains. Yet 
thi.s is mca,sui-ahlu, for we may take as our Unit 
the amount of heat required' to raise a pound of 
water from 0“ to T, -whioh i,s of oonnse a dollnite 
Blaadard. As an instance of the question now 
raised— Is more heat (and if .so, how much more) 
required to heat a pound of water from zero to 10 ° 
than to heat a pound of mercury lietwcoii the same 
limilH? We liud by experiment that hodios diller 
extensively iu the amount of heat (measured in the 
units before meulioned ) required to jiroduce equal 
changes of temperature in them. 

U is a re, suit of o.xperimeut (sullieieutly accurate 
fur all ordinary purposes) that, if eijual weights of 
water at dili'ereut lempovattu'es ho mixed, the toiii- 
porature of tlio mixturo will be tfie aiithmotieuiean 
of the original tcmpoiatui'os. h'rom thi.s it f()lh)W.s, 
with the same degree of approximation, that equal 
successive amounth of heat arc required to raise the 
same iua3.s of water tlirough .succe.ssive degrees of 
tcmiierature, As an instance, suppose one pound 
of water at 50° to he mixed with two pounds at 20", 
the resulting temperaturo of the mixture is 30° ; for 
the ])(mud at 50" has lo.st 20 heat units, while each 
of the other two pounds has gained 10 such units, 
transferred of coursu from the hotter water. Gener- 
ally, if m pounds of water at t degrees lie mixed 
with pounds at T degrec-s ( the latter being the 
colder), and if 0 he the temperature of the mixturo 
— the number of units lost by the lirst is m{t - 0), 
since oho is lost for ouoh pound which cools by one 
degree ; and that gained by the second is M(5 - T), 
and those must he cipial. Hence m{t - fl) = M((? - T) ; 
whence, at once, 

g _mt + MT 
m -f M 

But if we mix water and mercury at dilFerent tciu- 
peratures, the ro.sulting temperaturo is found «o< to 
agree with the above law. Hence it appears tliat 
to raise equal weif/hts of difforoni bodies through the 
same number of degrees of temperature requires 
different amounts of heat. Ami we may then define 
the speeifie heat of a substance as the nunihor of 
units of lioat (os above defined) required to raiao 
the temperature of one pound of it by one degree. 

From the definition of a unit of heat it is at 
once seen that our numerical system is such that 
the specific heat of water is unity ; and, in general, 
the specific lieats of other bodies are less, and are 


therefore to he expres.sed as proper fi actions. For 
example, if eciual weights of water and merciu-v 
he mixed, the first at 0", the second at 100° tlie 
resulting tempcvalvu'c will not be 50° (as it would 
liave been had both hudies been water), hut 3°'23 
nearly; in other words, tho amount ol heat wliich 
niises tho temperature of one pound of water 3°'23 ia 
that whieh would raise thatot onepomulof merourv 
90°‘77, or the .specific heat of mercury is ^'^th of 
that of watei'. Tlie following may lie given as 
instanoes of the great diil'erences which experiment 
has shown to exist among bodies iu respect of spe- 
cilic heat ; Watei , 1 ’GOO ; turpemtiue, AUG ; suliihur 
■203; iron, ’114; mercury, •033. ’ 

It is mainly to the groat sjiecific heat of water 
that wc are indehted for the comparatively small 
amount of it required to cool a hot body chopped 
into it; for its coiniiaialivc'ly small loss of tenipcra- 
luro when it is poured inlo a oohl I'c.ssel; and for 
the enoriiiims eiVects of the water of the ocean in 
modifying climate, as by the Gulf Stream. 

It lias liceii foiiml generally that the specific 
heats of elementary solids arc nearly inversely as 
their Atomic Weight, s (q.v.). Ueneo their atoms 
•require the same amount of heat to qrrodtice the 
.same chiingr in their icmporaitirc. Thus, forshiiple 
bodies, wc have atomic weight of mercury, 100 ; 
its specific heat, '033; prodiicl, 3'3 ; atomic weight 
of iron, 28; its specific heat, -114; product, S'2. 
A .similar rcmaik may he made, it ajipeais, with 
reference lo compound liodius of any one type; 
hut, in general, the ]iroduct of the specific heat 
and the atomic weight dill'eis from one type to 
another. 

Luicni Heat, Fusion, Solution, and Vuporisalion. 
— We are nenv prepared to consider tlio somewlint 
complex ellbcts produced by beat on the nuilecnlar 
coimlilntimi of hoilies ; and, conversely, the rela- 
tions of solidity, Jlnidity, Ac. to lieat. All solid 
bodies (e.xcept carhon, wliich has lioeii softened 
oiilv) have hum) mellcd by uxpo.snro to a suiliciently 
higili tciiiporatnro. Thu laws of this fusion are ; 

( 1 ) Everj! body has a definite mettiny-puint, assign- 
able on the therniometrie seale, if the pressure to wliich 
•it is subjeeted be the same, 

(2) IVhe/i a body is melting, it retains that fixed 
tenipemturc, however much heal may he supgiUed, 
until the lust gniriicle is melted. Tho last result is 
most lomarkahlo. Thu heat supplied does not 
raise the tenqierature, hut produces the change of 
state. 11 unco it .seemed to disapiicar, as far as the 
thennoniutor is concerned, and was therefore called 
latent heat. 

A pound of water at 79° C. added to a pound of 
mater at 0“ C. produces, of cour.sc, two pounds of 
water at 3i)°'0. Hut a pound of water at 78° C. 
added lo a pouiul of ice at 0° C. produces two poiiiuks 
of water at 0°. Heat, then, has disappeared in the 
production of a change from solidity to Ihiidity. 
And this we might expect from the conservation 
of Energy (q.v.), for energy in tho shape of heat 
must ho eonsumud in producing tlio potential 
energy of the niolccular actions ol tlie separate 
particle,s in tlie Iluid, For evoi-y pomul of ice 
melted, without change of temperaturo, 79 mills of 
heat arc thus converted into potential cnei'gy of 
molecular separation. 

Wc give a few iuslanccs of latent heat of fusion ; 
Walor (as above), 70'0; zinc, 28'] ; sulphur, 9'4; 
lead, 5 '4; mercury, 2 '8, 

In law 1 it is nioutioned that constancy of pres- 
sure is noce.ssary. In fact, tho freezing (or melt- 
ing) point of water is lowered by increase of pres- 
aiire, while those of sulphur or wax are raised; 
but these effects, thougli extremely reniarkahle, 
are vemj small. Most bodies contract on solidify- 
ing; but some, as water, cast-iron, certain alloys, 
&c., expand. Thus n severe frost, setting in after 
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copious rain, splits, rooks, &c., Ly the expansion of 
freezing water ; and thus also we obtain in iron the 
most delicate and faithful copy of a mould, and in 
the fusible alloy a clear-cnt copy of a type. The 
modern dynamical theory of heat (thermo-dynamics ) 
enables us to see that a perpetual motion would be 
irocnrahle if bodies which contract on solidifyin" 
lad not their melting-point raised by pressure, and 
vice versa. 

Analogous to the fusion of a solid is its solution 
in a liquid, or the mutual conversion into liquid.s of 
two solids which are intimately mixed in powder. 
Here, also, we .should expect kinetic energy, in the 
shape of heat, to bo used u]) in producing tlie poten- 
tial enei'gy of the liquid state ; and, indeed, such 
is always the ease. Such changes of .arrangement 
de,stroy heat or produce cold ; hut this in m.any 
case.? is not the ellect observed, as there is gener- 
ally heat developed by the loss of potential energy 
if there he chemical action between the. two sub- 
stances. Hence, in general, the observed effect 
will he due to the ditference of the heat generated 
by cliemieal action and that absorbed in ch.ange of 
state. 

If a qu.antity of pounded nitr.ate (jf fimmouia (a 
very solnhle salt) he phaced in a ves.sel, .an equal 
wefglit of water .added, and the wliole stirred for a 
minute or two witli a test-tube containing water, 
the heat required for the solution of the .salt 'will 
he ahstraoteil from all ho<lie.s in eont.aot witli the 
solution, and tlie water in the test-tube will he 
frozen. In this sense the arrangement is called a 
freezing ini.ctnre. For additional illustrations of 
heat becoming latent, see Fp.eezinc; JIlxtures. 

Of ooui'.so tlie converse of thU may be expected 
to hold, and latent heat to become sensible when 
a liquid becomes solid. As an example, when a 
supersaturated solution of sulphate of .soda begins 
to deposit crystals of the .salt with great rapidity 
tlie Lemperatiire lises very oonsiderauly ; and it is 
the disengagement of Intent heat that remlers the 
freezing of a pond a slow process, even .after the 
whole of the water has been reduceil nearly to the 
freezing-point. 

Vapurisution. — Almost all that has been said on 
the .subject of fusion is true of vaporisation, with 
the change of a word or two. Thus, however 
much heat we supply to a liquid, the temperature 
doe.s not rise above tiie boiling-point. Heat, then, 
hecome.s latent in the act of v.aporisation, or rather 
is converted into the potential energy involved 
in the change of .state. It is found by experi- 
ment that 540 units of heat (each sulticient to 
heat a pound of water 1° C. ) disappear in the con- 
version of a pound of water into steam. Hence 
a pound of steam at 100° C. is sufficient to 
raise ,j‘4 pounds of water from zero to the boiling- 
point. 

Communication of Hf,.it.— There are at least 
three distinct ways in which this oooui’s, and tliese 
we will take in order. 

Guncluction.—Vf'ny is it that, if one end of a 
poker and of a glass or ivoodeii lod be put into 
a fire, we can keep hold of the other end of the 
latter much longer than we c.an of the former? 
The reason Ls that heat is more readily transmitted 
in the iron from particle to particle than it is in 
glass or wood. This is comliiction. It is to he 
noticed, Iiowever, that in this experiment a great 
portion of the heat which passes along each rod is 
given off into the air by the surface. The mathe- 
matical tiieoiy of conduction has been most ex- 
quisitely investigated by Fourier, hut on the 
supposition that the rate at which heat passes from 
a warmer to a colder portion of a body is propor- 
tional to the difference of temperature. As most 
of the experiments 'which have been made with 
the object of ascertaining the conductivity (not 


conductihility, the erroneou.s word too commonly 
in use) of different bodies have been made in this 
way, it is not surprising that our knowledge on 
this point is very meagre indeed. "VVe know that 
silver and copper conduct better than most other 
metals, and that the luetids in geneival conduct 
better than other solids ; hut our further informa- 
tion is neither very extensive nor very definite. 
The limb determinations of conductivity which are 
at all trustworthy are those of Forbes. His 
method was immensely superior to those of his 
predecessors. Before we give one or two numer- 
ical data, we must explain what the numbers 
mean. The following definition is virtually that 
of Fourier i 

The thermal eouduotiiity of a substance is 
the iininher of units of heat which pass per unit of 
.surface per unit of time, through a slab of unit 
thickness, whose sides aie kept at temperatures 
differing by 1° C. Taking the unit of heat as above 
described, a foot as unit of length and a minute as 
unit of time, the conductivity of iron is about 
O'S, while that of copper varies from 4 to little 
more th.an 2. (Very slight impurities .affect to a 
gi-eat extent both the thermal and the electric 
conductivit 5 ' of copper.) Contrasted with these 
we find that the conductivity of rocks is very 
small, ranging from 0’015 to 0'04. 

In conjunction with their radiating power (see 
next section), tlie conductivity of bodies is most 
important as reg.arils their suitableness as articles 
of clothing for hot or cold climates, or as materials 
for building or furnishing dwelling-houses. We 
need but refer to the ditt'erence between linen and 
woollen clothing, or to the difference (in cold 
weather) of sensation between a carpet and a hare 
floor, in order to show how essential the greater or 
less conducting power of bodies is to our everyday 
comfort. 

Eadiution. — By this is understood the passage 
of heat, not from particle to particle of one body, 
hut through air or vaennm, and even through solid 
bodies (in a manner and with a velocity quite 
different from those of conduction ) from one oody 
to another. There can he no doubt whatever as 
to radiant heat being identical 'with light, differ- 
ing from red light, for instance, as red light differs 
from blue — i.e. having (see Light) longer waves 
than those corresponding to red light. This idea 
might easily have arisen during the contemplation 
of a body gradually heated. At first it remains 
dark, giving off only rays of heat ; as its tempera- 
ture increases it gives us, along with the heat, a low 
red light, which, by the increase of the tgraperature, 
is gradually accompanied by yellow, blue, iS:c. rays, 
and the incandescent body (a liine-h.all, for in- 
stance) finally gives off a light as white as that 
of the sun, and which therefore contains all the 
colours of .sunlight in their u.sual jiroportions. In 
fact there is great reason to believe that the sun 
is merely a mass of incandescent matter, in-ohably 
in the inain gaseous, and that the radiations it 
emits, whether called heat or light, merely differ 
in giiality, not in kind. Taking this view of the 
subject nt the outset, it will he instructive to 
comiiare the properties of radiant heat with those 
of light throughout. It must he undeistood when 
we make this comparison that the term heat is 
improperly used in this connection, lladiant heat 
is not heat in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is a form of energy, a transfonnation of the heat 
of a hot body, and can he transformed into heat 
again when it is absorbed, but on its passage it is 
not what we ordinarily understand by the word 
heat. 

Light, then, moves (generally) in straight lines. 
This is easily verified in the case of heat by the 
use of the thermo-electric pile and its galvano- 
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nietev. Plaoina the pile out of the line from a 
source of heat to an aperture in a screen, no effect 
is observed ; but dellecLioii of the needle at once 
occurs ■when the pile is placed iu the line which 
light would ha\’e followed if substituted for the 
heat. 

A oonoavo luii'ror, -which would hring rays of 
light pi'oceediiig from a given point to a focim at 
another given point, does the same with lieat, the 
hot body being sub.stituted for the Inniiuous one, 
and tlie pile ])laced at the foens. Heat, then, is 
rcjlacted aocoriling to the atmo laws a.s light. A 
burning lems gives a capital proof of the .sun's heat 
and light being subject to tlio same laws of refrac- 
tion. When the solar Spectrum {(|.v.) is formed 
by means of a prism of rock-salt (the reasons for 
the choice of this imiterial u'il! afterward.s aiijioar), 
the bheriuo-eloetric pile prove.s the eKisteiice of 
heat iu all the coloured spaces, increasing, how- 
ever, down to the red end of the .spectrum, and 
attaining its maxinmm bet/ond the visible ligbt, 
just as if radiant boat woie (as it inmt Im) light 
with longer waves. 

.Some bodies, as glass, water, &c., transmit, 
when in tliin plates, most of tiio light whicli falls 
on them; others, as wood, metal, coloured glass, 
&C, , ti'ansmit none or little. A iilate of rock-s:ilt, 
half an iuoU tliick, transmits !)(i iiur cent, of Lbo 
ray.s of bout whicli fall on it; wbilo glass, even of 
a thickness of oue-tenth of an inch, transmits very 
little. In this sonso, rock-, salt is said to lie diather- 
manows, while glass is said to ho adiaUiorinanous, 
or only partially diathcriuanous. Most of the 
simiilc gases, such as o.xygcii, hydrogen, &c., and 
mixturon of these, such us air, oppose very little 
reslsUinec to the passage of radiant heat; hut the 
reverse is in general the ease with eomponiul gases. 
It bus recently lieou assevtoil that water-vapour in 
particular is exceedingly adiatliormauons. ^ The 
ipiestion is one of very poiisidcialile dillicnlty, 
owing to the fact that it is almost impossililo to 
experiment upon vapour alone. The pre.sonce of 
dust particles always produces depusitkm of toukr, 
wlii(‘h is a very good ah.sorljer of radiant heat. 

But there are other remarkahlo plienomena_ of 
radiant lieat which are easily ohsorvud, and which 
have their analogy in the case of light. (1) Un- 
stained glass seems ctpially transparent to all kinds 
of light. Such is the case with rock-salt ami lieat. 
(‘i) bight which has passed tlivougli a blue glass 
(for iiistaiicn) loses far less iicr cent, when it passes 
through a second plate of blue glass, yiiiiilarly 
heat loses (say) 73 per cent, in piiHsing through (mu 
plate of crown-glass, and only 10 per cent, of the 
remainder fsay) iu passing Uiroiigli a second. (3) 
Blue light passes easily through a blue glass, which 
almost entirely arrests rod light. So dark heat 
passes far Ics.s easily through glas.s than hriglit heat 
docs, Those analogies, mostly due to Melloni, are 
very remarkahle. 

Again, light can he doubly refracted, plane 
polarised, circidarhj jiolurked. All tliese pro- 
perties liavo heoii found in ludiant heat by Prin- 
ei]ml Porhos. 

The heaiitifiil investigations of fcStokes, Balfour 
Stowai't, and Kirohlioll' have shown us that bodies 
which most easily absorb light of a partioulnr 
oulour give off most freely, when heated, light of 
that oolour ; and it is easily shown by expciiment 
that those surfaces wliieli absorb heat mo.st readily 
also radiate it most readily. Thus, it was founil 
by Leslie that when a tinned-iron cube full of boil- 
ing water had one aide polished, another rough- 
ened, a third covered with laniphlack, &c., tlie 
polished side radiated little heat, flio roughened 
more, while the lilaekened side radiated a very 
great quantity indeed. And again, that if ive 
have (say) three similar therinometers, and if the 


bulbs he (1) gilded, (2) covered with roughened 
metal, (3) smoked, and all he exposed to the same 
radiation of heat, their sensibility will he in the 
order^ 3, 2, I. A practical illustration of this is 
seen in the fact that a blackened kettle is that in 
whicli watei is iiiosL speedily made to boil, while a 
poli,shctl one keeps the i\’ater longest wanu when 
removeil from the lire. Again, if a willow-pattoni 
plate he heateil white-hot iu the fire, and then 
ex.amined in a dark room, the pattern will he 
reversed — a white pattern lieing seen cm a dark 
ground. It is this law of eipiality of lacliatiiig and 
ahsoihing powers that mainly gives lise to the 
superior comfort of -white ek'ithing to black in 
winter as well as in .summer ; radiating less in 
winter, it absorbs less in summer. 


Much has l>een argued about tlie .separate exist- 
ence of cold, from such facts as tliese ; A piece of 
ice held holorc the thernio-eleelvio piile produces an 
oppni.site delloctimi of the galvanometer to that pro- 
duced by a hot hall. If a freo/iug iiiixtine he 
idaced at one focu.s of a spheroidal mirror, and a 
thermometer with a hlaokeiied bulb at the conju- 
gate focu.s, the laller will fall speedily, though 
very far off from llui mixture. Now, the true 
explanation of .smdi observations is to he founcl iu 
what is called the ‘Theory of Kxehaiigos,’ llist 
enunciated by Preumst, and since greatly extended 
and carefully r'orillcd by Stewart, which is to this 
effect : ‘ hlvery body is coutiuually radiating heat 
in all direetion.s, the amount radiated being greater 
as the teinjieratuui Is higher.’ Thus the radiation 
from a hoiiy deiicnds on iUcJf alone, the amount 
ahsorbeil depends on the radiation which reaches it. 
Hence the apparent radiation of cold in the expeii- 
ments above mentiunod is duo to the fact of the 
pile or thermometer radialiny of more bent than it 
rcc.cincs, as its temperature is liiglier than that of 
the freezing mixture to whicli ili is ojiposed. From 
this it is evident that any nnmlior of bodies left 
near eacli other tend gradually to asaumo a com- 
mon temiieratuve. By this theory of exchanges 
we explain tlie cold felt iu sitting opposite an 
opion window in a frosty day, oven when tlioreisno 
draught. 

Ounneetion . — A liot body cools faster in a current 
of air than in a still 
atmosphere of the same 
temperature, evidcntlyho- 
cause fresh supplies of the. 
colder air are ccmtiiiu- 
iilly brought into contact 
with it. This carrying 
off of ils boat by a stream 
of air is an example of 
convection. It is by con- 
vecliou mainly tliat heat 
is convoyed tlironghoat 
liipiids and gases. Thus, 
when a lamp is applied 
to the bottom of a vessel 
of water the heat docs not 
diffn.se itself in tlie n'atur 
a.s it would (by coiiduo- 
tion) in a mass of miiliil, 
hut the expansion of the 
heated water at the bot- 
tom rendering it lighter, 
hulk for hulk, than the 
su p cr i 11 c u m h e n t lliiid , 
causes it to ri.se to the surface ; and time, by con- 
vection, the lieat is dillnsed throiigli the mass. 
Condnetion, properly so called, can scarcely he 
shown, though it really exist, in liquids or gases, 
on thi,s account. The tremulous appearance of any 
olijcet as .seen by light which passes near a hob 
surface, as that of a lioiler or a red-hot poker, is 
due to the ooiiveotion of heat in the air, the warm 
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current refracting light le^s than doe'; the eoM air. 
See VENTiL.vnuN. 

For the ineclianical aiiiiHcations of heat, see 
Aiu-EXGlxtt, Ste.vm-encune, lice., anil for their 
theory, see Ther.mo-dy^’.vmicsi. 

of Hi:at . — They may he, so far as rve 
know, ultimately i educed to two — chemical coni- 
hination and mechanical energy; and, indeed, in 
all prohahilitv the former is only a variety of the 
immensely dillerent fornrs in which the latter i.s 
inauifested. A more full e.vamination of this 
point, and a general .statement of the nltimate 
nature of the varioua &onrce.s of heat, will he found 
in the article Eneugy above referred to. See also 
COMBU.STION, FL'ei. ; and for heating apparatn.s, 
see W.lRMixii. 

Hcsitll {Ei'lra), a genus of small shrubs of the 
natural order Erice.'e, distinguished by a calyx 
of four leaves, a hell-shaped or ovate — often 
veiitricose — corolla, and a 4-celled, 4-8-valved 
capsule. The leaves ai'e .small, linear, anil ever- 
green, The genu.s consists of about 400 species. 



besides innumerable hybrids and vaiieties raised in 
gardens. The home of the genus is in the western 
part of South Africa, hut a few species are dis- 
trihnteil over weslern and northern Europe. B, 
vuUjaris — now generally named by botanists Cal- 
luna vulgaris (lig. l)His the most widely distrib- 
uted of all heaths, extending as it does over 
central anil northern Europe to the Arctic Circle. 
It is the ling, heath, nr heather of British moors 
and mountains. The genus is not found in Asia, 
America — except in Labrador, Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, and parts of Neiv England, where tlie 
common heath occurs — nor in Australia. Six 
species, including the ling, are found in the British 
Isle.s. 

Cro.ss-leaved Heather {E. teimlix) (fig. 2) anil 
Fine-leaved Heather {B. cinerca) (fig. 3) are coui- 
inon plants in most pai'ts of Britain, and, like most 
of the genus, are very beautiful when in flower. 
The heather-bells of Scottish song are the flowers 
of one or both of these species. A sprig of B. 
ciiiereii was the badge of the Macdonalds at the 
time when they existed as a distinct clan. E. 
carneci, common in the southern parts of Europe, 
is a very frequent ornament of British flower- 
horilers. Many species, remarkable for the size 
and beauty of their flowers, are much cultivated 
in greenhouses. Some of the south African or 
Cape heaths attain in their native remon a much 
greater size than any European heath except B. 


arborea, which in the Pyrenees .sometiiiies gmw.s to 
the hei"lit of 20 feet. Tlie .so-called Biiav-ioot 
(q.v.) of wliich tobacco-pipes are made is a heath. 

In the Highlands of .Seotlauil the common lieatli 
served in former times a gieat variety of purpo.ses. 
Tlie poorer folks formed walls for their cottage.s 
witli alternate layers of heath and a kind of mortar 
made of earth and straw, and they made comfort- 
able if not lu.xuriou-- heiis of it, placing the roots 
downwards, and lajing the plants in a .slojiing 
direction. Vith heath cottages are al-o thatched, 
besoms are made, and faggots aie formed to hum 
in ovens. In the isl.and of Islay ale w.as made by 
brewing one pan of malt with two of the young 
tops of the common heath, and this liquor, accoid- 
iiig to Boece, was used by the Pict.s. Sheep and 
goats sometimes browse on the tender .shoots, hut 
they do not like them. The young tops form 
alniost exclusively the food of grouse. From tlie 
flowers hee.s extract a great quantity of honey, 
which is of a very deep colour 

Heatlifield, George Aruu.sTus Elio-j t, Lore, 
the heroic defender of Gibraltar, was the seventh 
son of iSir Gilbert Eliott, .'inil was horn at his 
Lather’s seat of Stohs in Itovlmrglishiie, on Clivist- 
mas-day 1717. Having been educated at the uni- 
versity of Leyden, and at the French military 
college of La ‘Fere and at 'Woolwich, lie had his 
first experience of actual waifave in the war of 
the Austrian succession, in which he was wonnileil 
at Dettingen and fought at Pontenoy. Having 
been gazetted colonel of a regiment of light horse 
in 1739, lie sensed at its head with the English con- 
tingent that assisted Frederick the Great again.st 
Austria in the years 1759 to 1701. In the follow- 
ing year lie went out to Cuba as second in ooni- 
manil under tlie Enrl of Albemarle, and returned 
home with tlie rank of lieutenant general. When, 
after the outbreak of the war with the American 
colonies, Great Britain became involved in hostili- 
tie.s with Spain as well, Eliott was sent out to put 
Gibraltar in a state of defence. His obstinate and 
heroic defence of this stronghold, from June 1779 
to Fehraary 17S3, against all the power of Spain, 
ranks as one of the most memorable achievements 
of Briti'-h arms (see GidE-VLTAE). On his retuni 
home lie was in 1787 rai.'-ed to the peerage a.s Lord 
Heatlifield, Baron of Gibraltar — Heatlilield being 
a .Sussex e.state wliich he had purchased in 17B3. 
He died at Aix-la-Cliapelle, 6th July 1790. Drink- 
water’s Historg of the Eiege of Gibraltar is one of 
the he-st accounts of military heroism ever written. 

llcsiven, in its theological sense, is that por- 
tion of the infinite .space in which tlie Lord of all 
tilings, though present throughout all, is supposed 
to give more immediate manifestations of his glory. 
It is also the place, or the state or condition, of the 
blessed s](iiits, and of the souls of just men made 
perfect v, ho are admitted into the participation or 
the contemplation of the divine heatitnde. It is 
tire special seat of the glory of the Most High, in 
which Ills angels ministev to him, and the hre.ssed 
sjiirits abide in perpetual praise and adoration. In 
the Scriptures tlie word is used in various senses : 
( 1 ) for the region of the atmo.sphere ; ( 2 ) sometimes 
for the region of the stars— tlie ho.sts of heaven; 
(3) as a state of blessedness attainable even here, 
as in Epli. ii. 6, where it is said ‘ God hath raised 
us up together (with Christ), and made us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places ; ’ and also in Phil. iii. 20, 
where the conver.sation of the saints while yet on 
earth is said to he ‘in heaven (4) as the place 
where God dwells, where the angels and the 
spirits of the saints are congregated, whence 
Christ came and whither he has returned (John, 
xiv. 2, &c.). Many of the saints of Christendom 
in moments of ecstatic elevation of spirit have 
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Relieved thfit glimpses into heaven liave heeu 
vouchsafed to them, but their accounts of tliese 
visions have usually hueii hut incongruous and 
contradictory. The figurative language in which 
its unseen glorio.s are de.scrihed in Scripture has 
made such an excitation of fancy thu more easy 
for devout souls rapt in iirofonnd meditation about 
what it has not heen given to the eye of man to .see 
nor the heart to conceive. 

Aristotle declares that all men ha^’e a conception 
of god.s, and that all agree in placing their liahita- 
tion in the most elevated vegion of the uuivevse. 
The Egyptian, the Scandinavian, the Assyrian, and 
all prim'itih'e religions maintain the existence of a 
heaven ,as the place of reward after tloath for viitu- 
ous lives lived on earth ; and indeed il may he 
taken as the universal corollary to the noivcrsally 
held belief in the iininortality of the soul, even 
though il may he only nmler the hum of the final 
stage in a cycle of pnrillcatory transmigi-atioiis. 
But among primitive poojilc.s it i.s little moru than 
a dim ami .shadowy continualiou of this present 
world, tlie pale ghosts that inhahit il. wearing the 
form and fashion that they wore in life, 't'lio idea 
of future roLi'ilmlion enters eaily into the moral 
conscioii.suo.ss of man, hut it would har<t!.y ho true 
to .say that it is evoiywherc in'osonfc. The Teiitoiiie 
warrior had his war-house and his armour laid in 
his harrow that he might continue into the siiirit- 
world thu joys of life, his Valhalla being hut a 
gloi'Uled axlolision of the warrior’s life, just as tho 
Red Indian’s iiaradiso is but a richer and more 
oxtensii'c huubing-gronnd. YoL tho nn.scen life is 
often hut poor and ohuoriess eomiiari'd with the 
warm and actual world— oven in the Elysian (ichls 
the fllmdo of Aoliilles would gladly change places 
with tho meanest .soldier in tlie (froeian host. 

The Koran adopts tho Oahhalistic notion of seven 
heavens, which rise above each other like the stages 
of a hniiiling ; and it places the chief liaiijiinoss of 
heaven in tho unrestricted^ and inexhanstihlo joys 
of sense, The Cahhalistio wrilors divide tlie'so 
seven houvens according to the succe.ssive degrees 
of glory which they inpily. 'Phu seventh is the 
ahoilo of Uod and of tlio highest order of angels; 
the sixth, lifth, fourth, and third are tho sneoes- 
sive abodes of tlie various gmdes of angels, arranged 
aocoi'diiig to tho degrees of dignity. '.Pho secoiul is 
the region of the clouds, and tho first the space 
between the clouds and the earth. 

Tor the duvolopiuont of JowiBh mid Christian Esclia- 
tohigy, and tlio significanoo of thu ocnooptioii of huaveii, 
SCO tlio ariiolo HlILl, niidor ivhioli thu siihjoct of fnturo 
ruwai-da and punislnuoiits is disoussod with soiiio fulhicsa 

HeBlnil, I’ uiEDliK’n, lyrical and dramatic poet, 
was born at Wc.sselhuron, in Ditiiiarsh, IHtli March 
1813, After travelling in Oeriiiany, France, and 
Italy, ho settled at Vienna in lSd6, whore he mar- 
ried tlie aotves.s Chri.stine Englmii.s. JJo died at 
Vienna, 13th Decemher 1,8(13. ills iiriiicipal works 
are his Gadkhtc (2 vols. 1811 48), and HOveral 
dramas, the bust among them being Judith (1840), 
Maria Mundalcnu [Kii), Aijiim Ikrainicr (181)5), 
(ryffen wid scin limr/ (18.50), and his master- 
piece, Dio Hehhel had strong 

draiiiatie talent, skill in drawing eharacter, and 
nomiiinml of vigorous language, hut no feeling 
for bean ty. His dr.anias are destitute of love and 
joyoii.snoss ; they depict the revolt of paaaionate 
natiiros, the frenzied riot of evil desires, and are 
characterised by an almost dii'inonic vigour of 
action. Ili.s collected ivork.s ajipuared in 12 vols. 
(Hamhnrg) in 1866-08. See Biographies by Kiili 
(1877) and Frnnkl (1884), and Hehhel s Tagebucher 
(2 vols. 1887). 

He'be, the goddess of youtli, tlio daughter of 
Zeus and Hera, was the wife of Hercules after he 


liad been deilied. Kho was the ciipliearer in Olym 
pus, before Zeu.s conferred that oflioe upon Uanv 
iiicde; )ait .she always retained the power of 
restoring the aged to the bloom of youth and 
beauty. According to Apollodorus, she became the 
mother of two .sons by llercnles— Alexiares ami 
Aiiiketos. In Homer she alway.s appears as, ,i 
virgin. In il.tiien& altars were erected to her con 
jointly with Hercules. In Rome she was wor- 
shipped under the n.ame of Juvenilia, and a teiiinle 
in her honour existed on the (hipitoline Hill at the 
time of Bervius Tullius. Statues of Hebe are ex- 
tremely rare ; she is to he recognised only hy the 
ncctar-piip. All the world krioivs tlie niasteipiece 
of Oaiiova. 

Ilebev, RiiiiiN.M.n, an English iioet, ami second 
Bishop of Calcutta, was horn at Walpas, CliesMre 
21st April 1783. It was as a student ol Braseiiose 
College, Oxford, that he produced his prize poem 
Pidrulinr ( 1803), the only prize jiociii peril, aps which 
holds a ])lace in English literature, in 1807 lie was 
inducted into the family -living at Hodnet, in Slirop. 
shire. lie was a frcoiieiit oontrihiitor to the 
{hitirler/i/ llrricw, his political views being those of 
a 'Pory and High Oliiirehniaii, and in 1812 he piili. 
lisliod a voliimo of Jfyiiinn. lie was appointed 
Bain)itoii loetmer in 1815, a iirehondary of St Asaph 
in 1817, and in 1822 was oleolud preacher of Lin- 
I'ohi’s Inn. In tlie following Jamiary he acoeiited 
the see of Calcutta. 'Phe apostolic zeiil witli which 
hi! coiidiu'ted his (>iii,seo]iacy was suddenly ter- 
iiiiiiated 1),\; his di'ath, of apoploxy, at Trioliinopoly, 
mi 3d Ajiril 1,826. Ho was a voliiniiiicns writer, 
and piihlislied suriiiims, A Journey through India, 
Ike., and ho edited .Jeremy Taylor’.s IVor/cs (1822), 
As a jioet-, Ills fame rests iiimn IhUesthic and 
his Ilijiiiii.u (new ed. 1878), which include such 
ivoll-kriown favourites as ‘ Lord of Mercy and 
of Might,’ ‘From tireonland’H Icy Mountains,’ 
‘ Lo, Ho eoiiies in (Joiuls deseonding,’ ‘.Josiia 
Christ is rison 'To-day,’ A’O. Keu the Life hy his 
widow (1830).— U 1 UII.A.UI) IlEliHu, half-brother of 
the ]irceudiiig, was horn in Wo.stiiiinster in 1774, 
and died ill 1833. Ho was a famous hililioiiianiac. 
DihiUii estimated his eolleotioii in England at 
105,000 I'ol.s., ill addilion to ivhieli ho pos-sessed 
imuiy ihoiiHaiids of hooks on tho Continent, the 
wliolo having cost him ,61.80, ()()(). 

IWbcrt, JACJ()UKS Uionj5, conimonly known as 
FAiv Ihirhcnne, one of the most despicable char- 
acters of tho F’rencli Rovoliition, was horn at 
Alenixm, in 1755. At an oarly ago he went to 
Paris as a servant, hut was dismissed from more 
than one Hituation for ombezzliiig money. Soon 
aftor the eoninioneoment of the Kevolntiou he 
hneaiue one of the most -iivomineiit niemhora oi 
tho e.xtrume JaeohiiiH ; and when this group 
established he iVir. Durhennv. newsjiaper, for 
the puriioHO of criishiiig the constitutional pajier 
edited by Lomairo and heaving the same title, 
llehort WHS made editor of it. And ho conducted 
his paiier with such reckles.s rihahlry as to make 
liimsolf a darling of tho mob. In consequence of 
the events of tho lOth August ho hocanie a nieinher 
of the revolutionary council, ami played a coii- 
s)iieiumH part in thu inaMsacros of Scpteiiihei'. He 
was 0110 of the eonimission apimiiited to examine 
Mario Antoinotto, and hi.s nanio will survive in 
unending infamy for one foul and hasoless charge 
he hroiight against her. Ho and his associates, 
called lliihertists or liimujdn, wore mainly instni- 
iiioiitai in eon verting tlio 'oliurcli of Notre Dame 
into a tomple of Benson. But lie went too faat 
for Holies] liorre, wlio got rid of iiini tlirough the 
guillotine, ‘24blv Marclv 1794. IBs whining coward- 
ice on the w.-iifold earned liim tho jeers and insults 
of the licklo inoh. 
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Hebrew Language. The word Hebrew 
{'ibi'i) B an adjective, formed, according to the 
Old Testament, from Heher (Tier), a descendant 
of Sheni (Gen. x. 22-2i), who was the ancestor of 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 12-26). The Septuagint, how- 
ever, already renilei'e Gen. xiv. 13, ‘Abraham the 
cro-ser’ (i.e. of ‘the river,"' though Origen explains 
the name from ‘erO'f-ing’ Me.sopot.amia towards 
Canaan), and Aquila translates ‘the dweller on 
the other side,’ prob.ahlynf the Eu|ihrate.s, though it 
might be the Jordan. The word ‘Hebrew’ is nseil 
both of individual.s and the people when antitbesi.- 
to other nationalities i.s expressed (Jon. i. !) ; 
I’hil. iii. 5; Gen. x.vxix. 14; xl. 15; Exod. i. 16; 
ii. 6, &c.), ‘Israel’ being more a dome-tic name, 
often having roligiou.s .signilicance, As a national 
name, Israel belonged .specially to the northern king- 
dom, of which it Is u.sed freely in the Moabite 
Inscription (e.g. lines 5, 11, 14). 

The phra.se ‘ Hebrew language ’ does not occur in 
the Old Testament. In the earliest reference to 
the speech (Isa. xix. IS) it i.s called the ‘language 
of Canaan,’ and in anotlier passage, referring to 
events of the .same period, ‘Jiuiean’ or Jewish 
(2 Kings, xviii. ‘20, 28 ; Isa. xxxvi. 11, 13 ; cf. Neh. 
xiii. 24). This jiassage is interesting as -bowing 
the linguistic attainments of the Assyrian oHicinls 
and others of this age. The Rabshakeh could 
speak Hebrew, and Hezekiah’s otiicer.s understood 
Aramaic, which appears to have been the language 
of diploinaoy and commerce at tliis time, a i)o.sitiou 
to wliioli it would naturally attain, from the fact 
that the .Irameau peoples lay along the great 
trade routes between east and' west. The name 
‘Hebrew’ is first used of the language of tlie 
Old Testament in the prologue to Ecc!esia.sticii.s 
(o. 130 B.C.), and then in the New Testament 
(Rev. ix. 11). After the dissolution of the Jewish 
state Aramaic more and more made euoroachment 
in Palestine, Dan. ii. 4-vii. 28, Ezra, iv. 8-vi. 18, 
and Jer. x. 11 being wiitten in that dialect, to 
which also belong the words Ja/ar-Suhndutka, 
'heap of witness' (Gen. xx.xi. 47).' Gradually it 
superseded Hebrew as the spoken language, and, 
tliougli mixed with elements of Hebrew, ivas the 
dialect in use in the time of our Lord, a.s it had 
been for a long time previously. -411 the word.s 
reporied as .spoken by liiin {.such as (uUthu koumi 
or koum, h'lni'i shehaktiuii) are Aramaic. The 
name Hebrew was thus given to two languages, 
the ancient Hebrew, and the more modern Aramaic 
in actual use, tliough cliieily to the latter (John 
V. 2); ‘their proper tongue,’ to which Akehlama 
helong.s (Acts, i. 19), is Aramaic. Which of the 
two laugnage.s i.s meant, Acts, xxi. 40, xxii. 2, 
xxvi. 14, may he doubtful. 

The Hebrew language is one of the family of 
speeches since Eiohlmrn's time usually called Slieni- 
itic or (Semitic, the peoples .speaking them being 
in the main descendants of Eliem. The family 
has four groat divisions ; ( 1 ) the Northern or 
Aramaic ( Syriac, or Eastern, and so-called Chaldee 
or Western Aramaic and Samarilaii); (2) IMiddle 
or Hehiew (including Phuiuician and Moabite); 
(3) Southern or Arabic (embracing Sahean or 
South Arabic, and Ethiopic); (4) To these must 
now he added an Eastern or Assyro-Dabyloniau 
division (see Semitic L.xngu.ioes). Hebrew 
sliaie.s with its sister-languages the.se and other 
peculiarities : roots with three consonants ; vowels 
liaving no signilicance as stem-letters ; two verbal 
forms for the expression of tense; t"svo genders; 
the nttacbinent of the oblique cases of personal 
pi'onouns to noun.s and verbs in the lonn of 
suffixes; an inability', e.xcept in proper namas, 
to form compounds, whether verbal or nominal; 
and a syntax distinguished by simple co-ordina- 
tion of clause.? by means of and, whore other 


language.'! siiboidinate with a multiplicity of con- 
junctioHi-. At a remote period we must suppose 
piimitive Remitic spoken by a united, Immo- 
geiieous people, which afterwards separated in 
various directions, each section retaining and 
developing some of the niiginally common ele- 
ments _ of the tongue, until gradually, under 
many iiiilnences of climate and conditions of life, 
the great dialect.s acquired di.stinctiiess from one 
.another. In tlii.s way some, piimitive elements 
would be retained by one family and others by 
another, while each wonhl move along new line.s of 
development, due to its idiosyncmeies and cii'ciini- 
stanecs, as Hebrew, for example, e\pres.ses ‘west’ 
by ‘sea.’ Even in the earliest form in which we 
observe Hebrew it shows marks of linguistic decad- 
ence. It has almost entirely renomiced nominal 
case-endings ; given up the rise of the dual, e,xeept 
ill a few nouns; is in process of substituting the 
ledexive for the pas-sive (a process completed in 
Aramaic and Ethiopic) ; and has lost the con-eioiis- 
iiess of the strict sense of its eleiiieiitary moods. In 
short, literary’ Hebrew i.s alieady nearly at tlie same 
level as vulgar Arabic, as distingui.shed from 
inllected Arabic, or as niodern English is compared 
with Anglo-Saxon. On the other hand it has some 
jiecnliav excellences, as the greater freedom in 
regard to the place of words in the .sentence, and 
the .singular tense usage known as vuv conivnive, 
of which, however, it is now known to have no 
iimimpoly, but to .share it with the language of 
4Ioah. 

lieyond diiferences of pronunciation and usages 
peculiar to separate localities, ‘ dialects ’ cau hardly 
have exhted in Hebrew. In the north a .shorter 
form of the relative appears, she or s/ict (Ass, 
sha )— e.g. Judges, v. 7. This is common in the 
Canticles (of dis]nitc(l date), and in later hooks, as 
Eccle.siastes, and usual in jiost-hihlioal Hehiew. 
The Eidiraiinites appear to liave shared the usual 
Sliemitic tendency to confuse sh and a (Judges, 
xii. 6); and in the .“loutli Amo.s (vi. 8 ; i iii. 8 ) shows 
another common failing, that of confinsing tlie 
gutturals, a thing said to have gone to an extreme 
in Galilee in the age of Christ, and ahiindantly 
exenipli/ied in A.ssyrian. So far as the literature 
of the language is concerned, only two periods can 
he distinguished : ( 1 ) from the earliest times to the 
restoration from exile (338), and (2) from the 
restoration to onr era (see IJiilLE). It is true that 
writers on the borders of the exile, such ns Jereiiiiali 
and Ezekiel, show a tendency to employ Aramaic 
words and forms ; hut, on the other hand, writings 
of the exile jieriod, as laa. xl.-lxvi. and nnich 
else, are .splendid examiile.s of Hebrew coniposition. 
The restored comimiiiity in Judah would of course 
still speak and write Hebrew. In the north of the 
country, however, the policy of Assyria had long 
ago .settled a iinmher of colonists, sjieaking mainly 
Aramaic. When Palestine came under the influ- 
ence of the Syro-Greek kingdom the Aramaic 
pre.ssnre would become greater. And thus gradu- 
ally Hehiew receded before the Aramaic, until by 
the time of the Maccabees, nr ooiisiderahly earlier, 
the latter had become the spoken language. 
Among the learned, however, the ancient tongue 
wa.s still cultivated and written, though naturally 
not in its ancient purity, nor without iiianjT new 
deveiopnients". These new elements are of .several 
kinds : tiret, iioniiiial and verbal forms, partly 
absolutely novel, hut mostly a great extension of 
forms ocotirring rarely in the classical language; 
and secondly, a considerably altered vocahulary, 
drawn partly perhaps from a lowei- .stratum of 
popular speech than that touched by the hihlioal 
writers, hut greatly from the Aramaic. Example.? 
of this new literary, though degenerate, Hebrew 
may he seen in its earliest form in Ecclesiastes, 
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and in a much more advanced condition in the 
Mislina (c. 200 A.D. ). 

'i'lie character in wliicli Idehrew was wiitten 
was the ancient Semitic alphabet, common over 
much of the East, the origin of which is traced 
hy .some to Egyptian hieroglyphs, and 1 ) 5 ' othei’s 
to diU'erent soni’ces (ace Ali'iiauht). The oldest 
and most heantiful examj)le of this character i.s 
the Moabite Inscri])tion (c. 900 u.c. ; see MoAii) ; 
a somewhat ruder form up|iears in tl)e inscrijithm 
from the Siloain tunnel, i)rohahl 5 ' of the age of Ahaz 
or Hezekiah (740-700 n.C. ; found in 1880; see 
Proc. Sac. Pib. Arc/iirol, 1882). The latter was 

0. xeculed at their own hand hy the workmen who 
cut the t)innol, and ianatmall}' lea.s artistic, though 
extremely intereating, as showing how extended 
the art of ivriting was at so earl 5 ' a time (laa. x. 
19). In the Moabite monument the same letter 
aiipears in several form-,, which siiggcsls either 
great i)ractico on the piirt of the aeul])tor, or else 
that he faithfull}' copied a model aupi)licil him hy 
the pen, in this ease a facile one. Tho character 
apiuiars in a bigger, more robust form in tho I’liomi- 
cian inscriptions — e.g. of Eshnmnii/.ar. .Somewhat 
modilied it is Samaritan : in south Arahhi it is 
llim 5 ’aritic nr Saheaii ; ami from there it pas.scil to 
Ahy.sainia, and is Ethiopic. The Sl'riac ami Aiuhic 
are the same Ictlcr in cursive forms. Thu Ai’amcan 
inlluonce on .southern I’ah'stino iiitiodiiccd not 
only its dialect hiit also its .script. 'J'he present 
Hoi U'ow .square character is in a somewhat orna- 
mental shape— a ouv.sivo form of the ancient 
alphabet adopted hy tho Araiiioaus; tho article 
Ali’HADET ahoiva both the Pluenioiaii and tho 
later amiare Hebrew character. Tho momimeiit.s 
show this r\ranioan cur.si\o in various form.s 
of development. Jewish tradition ascribes its in- 
ti’odnction to Ezra, a tradition which expresses 
moroly the facts that a change took place in tho 
letter' employed, and that this change was posterior 
to the return fi'om exile. Tho use of the letter no 
doubt crept in gradually, just as the u.so of the 
Aramaic dialect did. 'I’he ancient letter is still 
seen on coins of tlio later IMaccabeaii priuees. .Some 
deviations of tho Moptnaghit from onr prc.sent 
Hohrew text seem explainable from the sni)position 
that their MBS. were written in 1 ho aneieut char- 
acter ; while, on the other hauil, sumo disci opaiieics 
rather suggest MSS. in tho sipiare letter. 'J'he 
words of Christ, ' one jot or tittle,’ have been 
thought to .show that the .square oharaotor, in which 
y (' or yad) is much the smallest letter of the 
al|ihaheL; had long been in use. 

'J’he history of the hangungo would not he com- 
plete without one or two additional faet.s. ( 1 ) 
In Semitic languages the consonants alone are 
usnally writtoii. Of course, no language could ho 
spoken, and no writing read without vowel-sounds, 
hut no signs for these sonud.s existed. Certain 
weak emisonants, hoivever — viz. h, ir, >/, were early 
used to inilieate tho place of long vowels, particii- 
larly at the end of words, and also of di])hthougal 
sounds (cii = i‘, an = Q) in tho mhldlo of words. 
Already in the Moabite stone linal vowels are .so 
markwl, and oocasioually diphthongs within words. 
Pheenioian, on tho contrary, uses sueh .signs very 
little, ilncient Ilohrow agreed with Moabite in its 
uraetiee, us appears from the Bihiam inscription. 
The use of those .so-called vowel-letters was proh- 
ithly .scanty and iluctuatiiig in oarl 5 ' times, hut 
hecaiue more regular afterwards. Unfortmiatol 5 ', 
we have no guarantee that transcrihers were careful 
to pre.sorve the antique spelling. Our present text 

1. s too nnitoi'iii to ho suppo.sed to have preserved the 
varieties of dill'erent ages, and it is evident that the 
MSB. of the Septnagint translatoi’.s in a mnltitndc 
of cases were without the medial vo-wels, and in 
some cases without the final vowels, now present 


in the Hebrew text. In the end of the 1st or early 
in tlie 'id century a standai'd text was adopted, and 
modernising of the spelling in the main ceased 
J’eculiarities were heiicefortliregistered, not effaced' 
'riiis period during which the consonantal text was 
treated o.xlends to the era of the Talmud ( c. 500 a. d.) 
During its course a multitude of n-orks were'i)i'o'. 
duced — e.g. Midrmhim, or homileticiil expositions 
especially of the hooks of the I’entateueh ; tlie 
Alishua (200 A.i).), a coile of traditional law ■ and 
the tr.acts composing tho 'I'almud, which are'eom- 
meiitaiies on tlie Mislmic law, hut cnntaiiiin"- much 
haggadie or odif 5 'ing matter. ( 2 ) Neither Jeimue 
(d. 420) nm- the 'Talmud know.s anything hut tlie 
consouaulfil text, 'The example of Byriiiu scliokm 
and necessity led, however, to the iiivention of a 
veiy complcle system of external signs for the 
vowel-.sonnds of the language, 'This is the Mas- 
sorotic S 5 'steui of ]>oints, now printed in our Bihle.s. 
Its aiithoi-.s iire unknown, and also tho age at which 
it was comiileted. ATiunte as it is, it can make 
little pretension to represent the pronunciation of 
the ancient living huigimge. 'The piommciatinn of 
a langnago during a period of nearl 5 ' a thousand 
Years in disuse must liave nndergono changes ; the 
, Septnagint ]>ronounces in imuiy case.s ditferently 
from the pi-esont text; and, in point of fact, the 
vocalisation rein'csonts not tho pronunciation of a 
spoken language, hut that of the .solemn intoned 
reading in tin- .service of the synagogue. 

About tho 10th centni'y a new impulse was given 
to the study of Hebrew hy the example of the 
Arabic grainmarmii,s, 'The intere.st of the latter 
wn,s to hcgiii witli a purely religious one— i.e. to 
explain the Koi’an. I'h’en the earliest collections of 
jioctry liail this religions object. 'The poetry of the 
desert was accepted as tho jmrest Arahio, and it 
was colleeted and sLudioil with tho view of illus- 
trating the .syntax of the Koian, IJy-aiul-hy gram- 
mar came to ho cultivated for its own sake, and the 
ancient poetry studied for the sake of ils intidnsio 
charm.s. in emulation of their Arabic confreres, a 
school of 1 lehrew grammariiuiH arose, to which be- 
long sncli nami's as Sa’dia of the Ea 5 'yum, Uhay 5 mj 
(1000), Abn’l-7Valid A](‘i'waij ilin Janaeli, Abenezra 
(<1. 1107), Dav. Ximchi (ih 1235). AVhere Amhio 
was not msed a neo-IIebraio langnago svas employed 
by thosu seholars, g'l'oatly a return to biblical 
llehrcw, and in this many commentaries were 
compoHod, as hy' Ahenozra, Kinichi, and Kashi of 
'Troyes (il. 1105). At tho revival of letters Chris- 
tian scholars l)ecainu apt pupils of the Jew.s— e.g. 
John Keuchliii (d. 1522). In the next conlnry the 
chief seat of IJehrow learning was Switzerland, 
where llourislied Ihixtorf the Elder (d. 1029); and 
ill the ooutnry' following Ilolhuul, tlio most famous 
rejiresentative of the Dutch school being Alh. 
Schulteus. fn the 19th century the most distin- 
guished promoters of Hebrew leai’ning have been 
(leseiiius of Halle and Ewald of Gottingen. 

'J’iie following is Gen. i. 1-3 in Hebrew : 

ns'i D'.Dtifn ni8 D''n'i>x xna 
mTi binn '’Kn-i’Si tiwi inhi wii nrT’n pxni 
“lix-’n; d'riljK : D^art nan']!? 

! -lix-'nn 

See Geacuius, GescJi, da' Heh, Sjimcbe (ISW) ; Kenan, 
I/ist. CrSn. <k'S Lanyucs SSmiliqvvs (-1th od. 18G3). 

AIodeun Hebbew.— a few observations may 
Ije added, in conoluhion, on the use of Hebrew 
as a spoken and written langnago among modern 
Jews. Hebrew has continued clown to the mesent 
day as the language of the synagogue. E-xcept 
in" the Keforiu comnmnities c)f Germany^ and 
America, public and even privato cvorslnp is 
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almost entirely cmulucted in ‘ tlie .saeretl longue.’ 
Altliongli tlie majority of •o’estern Jevs, particu- 
laily among tlie upper and middle classes, po.sses^ 
but an imirerfect acquaintance nitli it, the autlior- 
itie'i mauife.'it a strong diaineliuation to cease pi'.ay- 
iug in a language n'liioli, it is urged, constitute.- 
a porverful link between Israel’s present and )iast, 
and serves as a bond of union betn’een .Jews all the 
woild over. Outside the synagogue, Hebrew c.aii 
scaioely be said to liave survived as a spolccn lan- 
guage, except that in Jenis.alem and other e.astern 
cities it foi-iiis a sort of Lintjua Fmncn among tlie 
Jews of vaiious n.ationalities settled theie. A.s a 
writtm and pn/ih’d lanj^mige, liowever, the employ- 
ment of Hebrew is far more general. It serves as a 
universal medium of correspondence, botli private 
and oHiclal, among Jews in various parts of the 
world, and pavticuTarly between the East and the 
West. Variou.s weekly journals are .aKo written in 
it, in Europe as tvell as in Palestine. .Vdded to 
tills, ntiiiieious Hebrew woiks on all subjects con- 
tinue to he composed by learned Jen a. Tlie Hebiew 
tlius u.sed for modern purposes is usually not the 
puie Hebrew of the Hilde and synagogue, but the 
ralddnienl dialect in ndiieli Jewisli doctoi.s of the 
law have .studied and commented, written and dis- 
puted since the age of the Hisliua, and ttliicb lias 
been developed and amplilied by Jewish pliilo- 
•soplieivs, ])oets, and guimmaiiaus tlirougliout the 
middle ages. Eotli kiinls of Hebrew — biblical and 
labbinical — must be oaiofully disUtignislied from 
the pntoisi dialects affected by Jews in conntiies 
where they have not yet been fully emancipated or 
modernised. In Russia and the adjacent parts of 
Germany and Austria tliey speak a jaigon composed 
of Hebrew and coiiupt German, called Ji'dimh- 
Dcutdc/i, while in jiart.s of the East a JinUeo-Spanish 
dialect flourishes by its side. The pronunciation 
of Ilebretv differs among tlie two geographical 
sections into which Jews are divided, and which aie 
known as AsUenazun or ‘ Germans,' and Scphardiiii 
or ‘Portuguese,’ the foiiiier heiiig of German and 
Poli.sh oiigin, and tlie latter having migrated from 
tlie south of Europe or lieiiig still distributed there. 
Tiie origin of tliis dill'erence is not e.xactly known, 
but it miiy lie assumed that tlie ‘ Portugue-se ’ mode 
of leading originally came from Pale.sthie, wheie 
the vocalisation and pronunciation of Hehiew 
u'ere li.ved by tlie JIassmites of Tiberias, and that 
the German Hebrew originated in the academies of 
Babylon under tlie iiifluenee of the Eastern-.Syrian 
grammarians. The Seidiaidic .system is hence sup- 
posed to he purer than the Ashkenazic. 

IlelUTWiS, Epi.stle to the. The title of the 
epistle in the earliest MfciS. issimplv ‘ To Hebrews.’ 
Tliib title is probably not from tlie hand of the 
writer, but due to some copyhst who embodied the 
writing among other.s. The term ‘ Hebrews ’ is a 
national title given to all those descended from 
Abraham, in opiiosition to Gentiles or Greeks 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; cf. Heh. ii. Hi); or in a 
narrower .sense it is applied to Jews still speaking 
a Semilic language, in oppo,sition to Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews (Acts, vi. 1). It is prob- 
ably used in tlie more general sense heie, and the 
title merely sugge.sts, what is evident, that tlie 
miistle was addres.sed to persons of J ewish descent. 
The opinion that the letter was addressed to 
Hebrews in general, wherever tliey might be, can- 
not well be maintained, ou'ing to the many_ local 
and personal references, and the details of history 
given by the author. He hoped to see the Hebrews 
•soon, ns he bad been with them before (xiii. 19,23). 
In their earlier history tliey had suffered jiersecu- 
tion and the spoiling of their goods (s. 32), some of 
them iiad been or wore in bonds (xiii, 3, x. 3-1), 
altliongh their afflictions had not yet gone so far as 
martyrdom (xii. 4), unless it maybe that .some of 


tliose liai'iiig tlie rule o\er them had so suffered 
(.xiii. 7). XJieir circum.stances and tlie lapse of 
time, and probalily also the disappoiiitnienl of tlieir 
hopes of the coming again of Christ (x. ,37), had not 
been without a wearing effect upon them ; their 
Cliri.stian entliusia.sm liad giwni cold (x. 2<)), and 
tliey had not advanced, or ratiicr liad fallen back, 
in tlieir Cliiistian knowletlge and experience (v. li- 
lt); and tiiongli distiiignislied liy liberality to tlieir 
poorer brethreri, as they had ahinys been ('i. 10), 
they were wavering in their faith, ami in danger of 
falling away from it (ii. 1-3, iii. 12, vi, 4, x. 2J-29): 
they liad need of patient endurance ( x. 3(1, xii. 1 ct 
serp) and fear lest any of them sliould seem to come 
sliort of the rest of God (iv. 1, xii. 15). Terrible 
warning.s are uttered hj' the aiitlioi in regan! to the 
sin of apostasy and the impossibility of recovering 
to the faitli tliose wlio fall away after being 
enlightened (vi. 4-8, x. 29-31, xii. 15-17), althmigb 
that for which they wcie in danger of lenouncing 
their C'hiistiaii faiili is nowliere distinctly stated. 
From the general drift of the ejiistlc, however, it 
may be inferred that what tlie author feared Mas a 
rehajise into Judaism, and hence he cxhni ts them to 
lireak conclusively M'ith the old dispensation and go 
forth M’ithont the cam]) (xiii. 9-14). 

'I'he (piestion of the locality M’liere peisoiis having 
such a history and living in siicli ouemiistances 
must be sought lias lieen very diit'erently ansM’ered. 
The traditional vioxv 1ms Ijeeii, under tlie assumiition 
of tlie Pauline autlionship of the epistle, that the 
churcli ill Jerusalem m'Os addre.ssed. And periiajis 
tills is still tlie iirevailing o])iniou. Tliere are, hoM’- 
e\er, serious olistacles in the M’uy of this opinion. 
Tile churcli in Jeuisalem must liave still contained 
many M-ho had seen and lieard tlie Lord, ndiile those 
here addressed had only been evangelised by tlin.se 
M'lio heard liim(ii. 3). kiieli facts as the, se : that the 
epistle is in Greek, and by a writer M'lio knoM's the 
Scriptmes only in Greek, and M’ho, tliough hardly 
a native of Palestine, stands in such relations to 
tlie HehreM's as he does ; that they are interested 
in Timothy, the devoted minister of St Paul 
(xiii. 23) ; that tlie clmvch, so far from being poor, 
i.s able to minister to the nece.s.sities of the saints 
(vi. 10); and that the author seems to count upon 
tlie sympatliy of Ids readers M'itli his advanced 
vieM's— these facta are lather against Jerusalem, 
On the otiier hand, the idea tliat the HebreM’smust 
have lieen exposed to the seduotion.s of an imposing 
ritual, M'liieli could only be tlie Temple .sendee, has 
little support in the eiiistle. The autlior’s refer- 
eiice.s to the Old Te.stament ritual are purely 
theoretical, and have no heaving on the existing 
practices ; he reason.? entirely on the M'ritten .scrip- 
ture, on Judaism as founded hy ]Mose.s, and his 
arguments M'Oiild be undeistood by Jeivs eveiy- 
M'liere, as the sy.stem of tlionght and tlie feelings 
against wliicli lie directs them M'ere common to 
them in .all place.s. Others liave tlionght of Alex- 
andria. Tlie aiitlior is certainly a man of Alex- 
andrian culture, and the line of thought lie pursues 
would be very natural if addressed to Alexandrian 
JeM’h. It is almost a fatal objection to this vieM', 
IiOM'ever, that, though the epistle M-as early knoM'u 
and higlilv valued iii the clinrch of Alexandria, not 
a trace of a tradition appeal s that they M'ere the 
recipients of it. Clement believed that the epistle 
was M’ritten in Hehren', and addressed to Jerusalem 
by St Paul. In modern times some have advocated 
tfie claims of Ilomo. The first references to the 
epistle are found in the letter of the Pionian Clement 
to the Corinthians (c. 96 A.B.), The consistent 
tradition in Eonie, too, is that the epistle is not by 
St Paul ; and the reference to Timothy, and to 
those of Italy (xiii. 24) M'ould, on tins vieM', find a 
natural explanation, and also, perhaps, some re- 
markable coincidences between the epistle and that 
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to the Romans. The Chuicli of Rome, however, 
mu.st have always been greally Ueiitile, anil refer- 
ences like xiii. 7, 17 preclude the idea that a Jewish 
section of a church was addressed. 

The author.ship of the epistle is involved in 
equal obscurity. In the earliest times opinion 
was dii'ided. In Rome and the West the consistent 
tradition is that the epistle is not Rauliue. In 
Africa Tertullian refers to it as by Barnabas (Da 
Pudic., c. 20). In Alexandria and the East, on 
the other hand, it is regarded as Pauline, either 
immediately, or mediately thi'ough a translator 
(Clement), or some one who had given the Pauline 
thoughts fornr and oxpre.saion (Oiigon). Augustine 
gave in to the Alcxandi-ian rdow, and since his 
time the Pauline anthoi'.shi|) u'as accepted in the 
West. At the Reformation Luther sngne.sted 
Apolloa as the author; and Calvin either Luke or 
Clement of Romo. hfodBin .schohu.ship is virtually 
unanimous in the opinion that the ejiislle is 
not from the hand of St Paul. This view is based 
on many things, as upon the language, which is 
purer Greek than any other New Testairreril writ- 
ing ; rrpon the rhctorii'al, rliythrnical, and llowirrg 
style, and the carefully phimred arrd sysLemii.Lic 
form of the treatise, which Iras irrtrre of the almrjrt- 
nesR and sudtleir tr'arrsitiorrs clraractcristic of the 
Pauline writings; uptrrr llrrs fact that the antlror 
appear'S to ho igirorarrt rtf Holrr'ow, qrrotirrg always 
the Septuagirrt, arrd hasirrs his reasoning on its 
I’endei'ings, even when itdoviatos from the llohrow; 
upon the dillbrent foi'inulas cnrployetl in eiting 
Sori]ituie; anti pavWculavly itpori the autlrrrr’s 
aysteni of thouglrt, wltiolr rolleots Alexaittlriari 
dowi.sli pliiloaoplry hr sotrio irhtecs, a.ttd which, 
thongli I'eaohing tiro .same ennoltiHioii with St Paul 
that Christianity Iras fulfilled atttl suporserlcd (,he 
old coonomy, reaches it by a dillbrent inad. The 
plaoo of St i’aul’s circle of legal ideas— guilt, satis- 
laotion, iiiiprttation, jttstiftcaUort by faith— is takeir 
by a oirole of ideas Itavittg roferoitee. to woirship of 
God : sin is rtiioleannoss Iriitdering tiro sitiiter froitt 
drawing nigh to God : the blood of Christ pririlios 
the oonsoiettce so as to_ servo the livittg God (ix. 
14) ; IrorioB redemption is oortoeived as the work of 
a perfoot Iligh-priest. I'kiith is gutreralised into a 
I'calising of tiro tiiisucrn (chap. -xt. ) ; and the rSph-it 
dot'.s trot appear to occupy the place ire has iit the 
Pauline writirrgs ns the source rtf the itow Cltristian 
life. Motleni scholarsltip has irot succoedetl in 
suggestirrg arty rrew irartre as author of tire epistle, 
opmitms being divided irt favour of Apollos, Barna- 
bas, Clerrreiit, Luke, and Silas, 

It has Ireon tliought that if Jerusalem hntl fallen 
before the author wrrrLe ho would corlaiiily have 
rrsed this fact to support his teaehirrg that Judaism 
Irad boon trnnsligiired into Cliristianity, and erni- 
seqriently tlrat tire ejiistle dates before 70 A.D., 
probably ahrrut tiro beginning of the Jowisii war 
(67 A.D.). It nmst he aeknowledged thrr,t owing 
to the authrrr’.s theor'otical method of reasonittg on 
Judaism, which would apply to it whether tire 
temple atirl r'iturr.1 reriraiiied or not, this arguirreiit 
is not very stroirg, and otlrers prefer a later date. 
Tire ejiistle is lai'gely used in Clement’s Epistle, 
which is usually assigned to about 98 A.D. 

The persons to whom the epistle is addres.sod 
being such as almve descrihod, its tlieine is, the 
liuality of Christianity as a loligimi. This finality 
is shown by a eonlinuons contrast with Judaism. 
Tlio contrast has three main steps, wliicli move, so 
to speak, backwards or inwards, accompanied always 
by earne.st exiiortatioii. ( 1 ) Chap. i,-ii. , Christ, the 
Son, exalted l)ecause of death to he head of the new 
world of redemption. Contrast with angels, (2) 
Chap, iii.-iv. 13, Cliri.st, the Son, tho faithful leader 
into the rest of God. Contrast witli Moses and 
Joshua. (3) Chap. iv. 14— x. 18, Jesus, the Son of 


God, the lieavenly High-pricst, and true saciifiee 
Contrast with Aaron, with tlie earthly tabernacle 
and with tlie sacrifices of hulls and goats. On tins 
follows a splendid passage of exhortation (chap, x 
19— xii. 29 ) on the a])plicatioii and personal aimi'o! 
priation of the truth.s just taught. And finally 
(chap, xiii.), a more personal conclusion. ^ 

Sec the ooimiiciitarics by Bleek (3vols. 1828-40) the 
same, Coiimicntary ( L vol. 18(18) ; Tholuck (Stl eil. 1800) • 
Delitzach (18.07, trails Clark) ; M. Stuart (new oil. 1870) ■ 
IlicBontlial (1878) ; Angus (1883) ; Lowrie (N.Y. 1S84)’ 
A. 13. David.son, (Clark, Handbooks); Keif (1885); Lune- 
iimnn (in Meyer, Eng, trails, ) ; 'Wmss (in Mever.’lSSS) • 
Eondall (1888); Edwaids (1888, Expositor’s Bible)’ 
Westoott (1889) ; Liiiigc ( ling, trails,); also Kiclini,if/ir- 
Iin/riff des Jfebnla-briefi, ( 1859), Eiill liter, atiire in Lange's 
Coiimicntary (Clark). 

Hebrews, Guspel or the. See Apociiyph.i. 

Hebrides, or We.stern Lslanhs, the name 
applied in a general sense to all the islands 
on tlie west coast of Scotland. To the Outer 
Hebrides, the geological substratum of wliicli 
is almost exclusively gneiss, belong Lewis with 
Harris (Long Island), North Hist, Bcnhecula, 
iSoiilh Hist, Barra, and the lemote group of St 
Kihla, 09 miles to the west. The principal of tlie 
Inner Islands, eomposed chielly of trap and slate, 
are Skye, Bigg, Coll, Tiree, Mull, I<ma, Btaffa, 
Hlva, iAsmoro, Kerrera, Colonsay, Oriiiisay, Juia, 
and Islay. Bute, the Ciimhracs, and Arrau, aie 
usually counted amongst the Hebrides ; and to the 
same group were anciently assigned tho peninsula 
of Kintyre, the island of Rathlin, and the Isle of 
Man. 'i’he total number of islands of any size 
is about 600, hut of these only ono-lifth are 
inhabited. The population was 100,021 in 1881, 
Of flic wliolo smiaco only about 200,000 acies 
are arable ; tho rest is paslnre-land of little 
value, morasses, peat -mosses, lakes, and harre* 
sands and rocks. Owing to the iiilluciico of the 
Gulf Btveani, the Hebrides have a mild though 
humid climate. rolitically tho Ilehi'idean isles 
arc distributed among the SuottiHli counties of Ross, 
Invcrnes.H, Argyll, and Bute. Tho humliler class or 
natives for tlic mo.st part speak Gaelic. The peojile 
are nineh oconpied in llshing and fowling {see 
CiiOPTEii). A largo iiroportion of tho area lias 
been converted into Bliecp-walk-s, whilst exten,sive 
tracts are let to .spoitsmen. 

Tho Ilehrides are the Jihiidw of I’toleniy and 
Pliny’s llcbMcn (of wliicli ' Hebrides ’ is acoriup- 
tiou, due originally to a misprint), and Sudreyjar 
(Soutliern Islands) of the Norwegians. This last 
name was Latinised as Sodorenses, which survive.s 
in tho title ‘Bisliop of Sodor and Mam’ Tlie 
early Celtie iuliahitants wei'e converted to Cliristi- 
anity by St Columha in tho 6th century. Some 
throe centuries later several of tho islands were 
colonised by Norwegians, vdio came hither to 
e.seape the iron rule of Harold Haarfager (q.v.). 
But in eomsequcnco of the severe depredation.s 
wliicli these sea-rovers afterwards committed on 
the coast of Norway, Harold .sent an expedition 
westwards, wliich sulidued all tlie Western Islands 
as far soiitli as Man. To Norway they lemained 
Ruhjeol till 1266, wlion thoy were transferred to 
Scotland, From that time tlie islands woie 
governed by iialive chiefs, until in 1346 tho head 
of the Macdonalds reduced the whole under his 
authority, and took the title of Lord of the Isles 
(q.v. ). But from the beginning of tlie 16th century 
they were gradually annexed to the Scottish crown. 
In the ]9tli century tho Ilehrides have heooine 
widely known through Scott's poem T1l 6 Lord of 
the Isles and Mr Williain Black’s ehavining novels. 

The inoro important works on the Hebrides are 
Martin’s Description (1703) ; Tennant’s Pour (1774); Dr 
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Johnsons Journiy (177o); Gregorys Histora (1836); 
Macoullocli’s Description { 1819 ) ; Buchanan’s JSchrid 
Ishs (1883); and Goidon-Cumuiing’s Tn the Hebrides 
(1883). 

Heliri<Ie.s, Neiv. Nee New Hebrides. 

Helll‘011, one of the oldest cities in Palestine, 
■belonging to the tribe of Jtidah, 21 miles SRIV. of 
Jeinsalem. It ivas anciently called Kii jatharba, 
and at a later period wa,s the seven years’ residence 
of King David befoie he conquered Jernsalein. 
The modern town, El Khalil ( ‘ the friend ' — of God, 
Abraham ), is a ijoor iilaee, inhabited by some 10,000 
people. It lies low down in a narrow and pictur- 
esque valley — the Valley of Eshcol, famon.s now, as 
of old, for its thick clustering gi’apes, itsolive,s, and 
other finits. The church erected by the Empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, on the spot 
where Abraham is said to har-e been buried, has 
been converted into a mosque called El-Harmn 
(‘sanctuary’), built to enclose the cave which is 
the traditional burial-place of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob and their wives. See an aiticle by ( 'onder 
in the 1‘ahstiiic lixphtraiion Qniirterb/, Detober 
1882. 

Hecafaeus of Miletus, im early Greek historian 
and geogi-apliei , usually styled ‘the logographer,’ 
flourished most probably about 500 B.C. He seems 
to have visited Greece, 'Thrace, the countries 
bordering on the Euxine, and many of the pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire, with ptarts of Italy, 
Spain, and Africa, and the lesults of his obsei ra- 
tions wei'e given in tr\'o great woi-ks — his 3'u/tr of 
the World, and his Histories or (tencalogics ; tlie 
latter, however, is little more than a prose vei-.si(in 
of the poetical legends of the Greeks. Only frag- 
ments now remain, which have been edited by 
Creuzer, Klausen, and Miiller. At the lerrrlt rtf 
the lonians against Persia he dissuaded its ring- 
leader, Arlstagoras, fionr an attemirt so far above 
the means of his cnnrrtrymen; and wlten that 
coun.sel was despitred, ttrgeil the formation of a 
fleet, but in vain. Heoatruus afterwaid.s went as 
antlraasador to the Per.sian aatrap Artaphernes, and 
induced him to treat the lottians with lerrieucy. 

Ucc'ate, a rnystoriorts goddess who was apjiar- 
ently unknown to the Greeks of Homeric tinres 
and may be of oriental origin. She makes her 
lrr.st appearance in He.sio(l as a goddess having 
power over earth, heaveir, and sea. This triple 
power rrray perlrap.s give the cine to the fact that in 
art she is oeoasionallj’ represented as a trijrle figure. 
It also explains the fact that ultimately, aird 
especially in Orphic liter-atrrre, .she came to he 
identified with many other goddesses, such as Ar- 
temis, Eileithyia, Selene, Iris, Persepilioire, A))hro- 
dite, Gaia, He'stia, Isis, Plrysis, atrd the Bona Dea. 
Owing to the extent of her domain .she was especi- I 
ally able to giant the wishes of her votaries and to j 
give them the fulfilment of their desire in battle, 
in athletic and other contests, in the popular 
assembly, and in the law-conrts. But her power 
was above all displayed in the matter of gho.st.s 
and bogoy.s ; she was able not only to waul otf the 
visits of such hags but also to send them. Indeed, 
besides sending an Empmsa or an Antiea, she also 
herself appeared as a bogey, with torch and swoid, 
and snakes for hair ; or she might appear as a dog, 
a mare, a lioness, or a cow. As her aiipearance 
was the sign for dogs to bark, so she was snppo.sed 
to be accompanied by a train of Stygian dogs. The 
origin of this figure is uncertain ; she is claimed as 
a moon goddess, and her name is inteipveted in 
accordance with this view as indicating the action 
of light at a distance. It makes against this tlieoiy, 
however, that the lunar fimctions of Hecate are 
not mentioned by any author earlier than ,Sophoeles, 
and that they do not become prominent in her 


womhip until post-classical times, and then only ‘in 
the .systems of the later m.ithologists' (.see Class 
Her. June 1SS8). Her intimate connection with 
the spirits of the dead would latlier point to her 
having orig-inally been a godde.ss of the nether 
world, for the earth is regarded as the abode of tbe 
spirits of the depaited. This would explain her 
connection with the mysteiies, and tbe propitiatory 
offei'ings made to her in atonement for sin. Finally, 
the unsatisfactory explanation of her name just 
given may be safely set a-.ide, as too abstract, in 
favour of tbe interpi etation of the name as mean- 
ing ‘dog’ (Hecate : Gei. hiniil : Eng. homd : : Gr. 
he/cuton: Hund-red. See Chus. Err. Kov. 1889). 
This hannonises nith v.arious points in the ritual 
I of Hecate ; dogs were oli'eied to her at cross- ways 
(which are favourite haunts for ghosts), slie heiself 
Is termed fond of dog.s, and .sometimes, appealed 
1 le.ading rerbei’u.s. 

I Hrcatoinb, in the worship of the Greeks, ,T,n<l 
I in other ancient religious, a .sacrifice of a laige 
nmnher of victims, properly, although by no means 
necessarily, one hundred. As eaily as the time of 
Homer it was msual only to burn the legs niapyied 
U|i in the fat and ccitain parts of tbe intestines, 
the rest of the victim being eaten at the festive 
meal after the sacrifice. In Athens the hecatomb 
Mas a most po]mlar fonn of sacrifice; irhile the 
thrifty Sp.artans on the contraiy limited the num- 
ber both of the victims and of the sacrifices. In 
1 the hecatomb, .strictly so called, the sacrifice was 
supposed to consi.st of one hmubed bulls ; but other 
animals ueie fiequently substituted. 

llefker, Fiiiunracn K.tiib Franz, a leader of 
t lie democratic party in tbe Geiman revolution of 
IS-IS, was bom at Eichtersheini, Baden, iSepteiuber 
28, 1811, .iifter studying latv in Heidelberg, he 
beeanie in 1838 advocate of the supieme court in 
Mannheim. But in 1842 he abandoned his pro- 
fession for political life, joining the democintic and 
.Socialistic party, of nliieh he speedily became one 
of tlie rccogni.sed heads. On the outbieak of the 
revolution in 1848 lie endeavoured to conveit the 
lireliiniaaiy convention ( Hits Voi^mrlameiit) into a 
permanent republican assembly. But, fnistrated 
in this attempt, he ;nit himself at the head of a 
band of levidutionists, and invaded Baden from the 
south ; he was, however, defeated at Kandern 
( 20th April ), and lied to .‘Switzerland. In the follow- 
ing year he .settled in America as a farmer near 
Beileville, in Illinois. On the outbreak of the 
civil war he raised a regiment of Germans, and 
afterwauls for a time commanded a brigade. He 
died at St Louis, 24th March 1881. 

Hecker, Ju.stu,s Friedrich Karl, medical 
author, was born 5th Januai'y 1795, and became 
piofessoi of Medicine at Berlin. He died 11th 
May 1850. Among his writings are a histoiy of 
medicine (1829), hook.s on the Black Death, lS:c., 
and the great work, the Ejiidcniks of the Middle 
Ages (trails, for Sydenham .Society, 1840). 

Heckle.S (Mid. Eng. Iidxlc, fioin the Dutch 
hchcl, luiak, ‘a hook;’ cf. Ger. liaken ; another 
English form is haullc) are very important parts of 
vaiions niachine.s enijiloyed in the pieparation of 
animal and vegetable fibres for spinning. They coii- 
sist of a series of long metallic teeth, through which 
the material is drawn, so that the fibres may be 
combed out straight and so fitted for the subse- 
quent operations. ( tills are heckles with finer teeth 
(see Spinning ).—HccMr ,(7 is also now the received 
term (first used in Scotland) for tlie rougli and 
tiying proee.ss of catechi.sation to which parlia- 
mentary candidates and monihers are subjected hy 
their constituencies. 

Hcckmondwlke, a market-town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 8 miles NE. of Huddersfield. 
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It i.s tlie chief heat of Ihu carpet and blanket niaiiu- 
factnu'H in the AVest Hiding, and also makes runs,, 
pilot-cloth, and ilusliinns. There are iromrorks, 
nmohine-shops, and coal-mines in the iieinhbnnr- 
liood. Hei-e was horn John Cnrwou, the inventor 
of the Tonic Solfa .system. Pop. (1851) 4540; 
( 1881 ) 9282 . 

llccla, or llliKLA, a \nlcanie mountain In 
Iceland, stands isolated about 20 miles from the 
sonLli-wesL coast and 08 miles E, from lieykjavik. 
Ils snow-clad summit is 5102 feet hinh, and has 
live craters. The .sides of tlie mountain are 
seamcil by numerous deep ravine, s. The iirincipal 
rocks are lava and tnll. ‘ Paiitastic groups of hills, 
craler.s, and lava, leading tlie eye to distant siiow- 
covorod jiikuls ; the mist rising' from a waterfall ; 
lakes embosomed amid bare bleak inouiiLaiiis ; an 
awful and profound .slumber; lowering clouds; 
niai'ks all around of tlie fuiinns aetiou of the most 
destructive of tba oluiiieiils, give to the region a 
cliaraetcr of desolation soarcel.y to be ]iaralielcd.’ 
A record of the eruiitious lias been kc))t .since (he 
9th century, during wliieli time there have Iroou 
eighteen outbreaks. 'J'licso liave generally been 
very vinlont, and have often cnntiimod for a con- 
siderablo time. In Heptomlicr 18-15 a Icrrilie out- 
bicak occurri'd and lasted for more than a year. 
A fine dn.sL from (his ornptinn was scattered over 
tlie Orkney Islands, a distanoo of 500 mile.s from 
Ilecla. Indeed, the great ipriintilies of line dn.st 
ejected, and the inimense dislances to which it has 
lieeii carried, liave geueriilly heon noted as cliaracter- 
istie of the Icelandic eruptioiis. 

Hectare. Sou Aun. 

Ileetie Fever (Or. hcktikon, ‘hahltual;’ see 
Puvuu) is tlie name given to the fever which 
ooi'ui's ill cnimeetion with coidaiii wasting diseases 
of long duration. It is one of the most .serious and 
cnuhtaiit symjitoms of (loiisuiiiptimi (fj.v.), and 
.SBeiii.s to he directly related to the pn)gre.ssive 
emaeiatinii rvUioli marks the course of tliat inalad.y. 
In tire iiinrning the patient's Leiiiperatin'c may he 
normal, He may even feel chill.v. lint towanls 
evening nr after eating he glows liot and lliishod ; 
and there i.s a pretoniatiiral vividiie.ss of cxpi'ossion, 
which, with tire lieigliteiiod colour, sometimes gives 
a very fallacious imprcssinii of health. The patient 
retires to hod, has tossing and uneasy sleep, anil 
wakens in the middle of the iiiglit, or towards early 
moniing, batlied in onld ner.siiiratioii, and in a stale 
of e.xtreine laugiioi'. 'I'lie same e.viiau.stiiig cycle 
reiieats itself day after day. The only i-ailical way 
of treating the fever is to cure the disoaso on whicli 
it depends. lYlien the Hyiiiptniii itself must he 
combated, a pill oniitainiiig a grain of sulplialo of 
mriiiine, with half a grain of digitalis and as niuch of, 
IJovor’s powilor, taken three times a day, is often 
serviceable, 

lleeloi', the oldest son of King I’riaiii and 
Ilociiha, Inisliand of Andrniiiaelie, and father of 
Astyanax (iScamaiidriiis), iip]ieavs in Homer’s 
lUn'il as the ideal of a warlike hero, bravo to the 
last degree, yet faithful and tender alike as hus- 
band, father, and son. One of the noblest passages 
in the Iliad desorilie.s bis parting with Andromaoue. 
He bold.s the same rank among the Trojans as 
Achille.s aiming the Greeks, and, after bearing the 
main burden of the war, falls at length by the 
hand of Achilles enraged at the death of Tiis lieloved 
companion Patroclus. IHs body was dragged in 
triumph by the oonijucrov voinid the tomb of 
Patroclus, but was afterwards ransomed by Priam, 
who oaiised it to be burned with groat pomp. 

Hec'uba (Hr. Ilolctthc), the second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy. During the Trojan war she wiliiesseil 
the destrnotion of all her sons, with the exception 
of Helenus, and at last satv her huabaud muraered 


liefore her eyes by the .sai'iige Pyrrlms, After the 
destruction of Troy .she fell into the hands of the 
Urecks as a slave, and, according to one form of 
tlie legend, threw herself in de.spair into the sea 
Knripides (in his tragedy of llceuhe) and other 
ancient tragedians de.scrilie her as a tender mother 
a noble jirincess, and a virtnou.s wife, exposed hv 
fate to tlie most cruel .sufl'ering.a. ■' 

]Ieddle.s. See Whatinii. 

Hedge (A.s. hege, another form of hagu, whence 
modern huw ; of. Ger. htag. The Fr, '/m/e is of 
Teutonic origin), a living or growing- fenced in 
contradistinction to wall, paling, drc., used’ for 
the purposes of enclosure, shelter, and orna- 
ment in connection witli agriculture, forestry, 
and gardening. Hodge, s are very much used 
in some part.s of the world, whilst others, 
eijiially cnltivatod, are almost dostitnto of them! 
'jiius, whilst they are very common in many 
parts of Ih'itaiii, they are comparatively rare 
111 li'rauce and (Icrnuuiy, as well as in America. 
They are formed of many kinds of trees and 
sin nils accoiding to the (mrpo.so in view, the 
natuie of the cxiiosnre, the elevation of the site, 
and the .soil in which they are to be planted. It 
is essential, wlmtover plant may be used, that it 
should hoar without injury the degree of auiinal 
pruning necessary to keep it trim and within the 
proiier limits of a fence. 

For the imrposes of agriculture and forestry 
Hiiwllioni (ij.w) is almost universally oniployeil in 
Ih'itaiii wlieiever the coiulitions of soil and .situation 
arc Xavimvable lo its growth. When properly 
attended to, esiiecially in respect of animal pruning, 
it is the niiwt ell'ectnal fence for domestic aiiiiimls, 
and also an oxeelleiit .shelter. Dn elevated sites, 
those e.xeeediiig 1000 feet above sea-level, it doe.s 
nob .succeed well, fii such iiositions elder, mountain 
ash, A'c. are planted for shelter in the form of 
liedge.s, but are ili'liciont in tlie otlier ipialitius of a 
fence. Iloecli-liodges are familial' in seme district. 
Substitiiti's for Imwtliorii in providing shelter by 
the seaside are found in sea-buckthorn, siiowberry, 
scarlet dogwood, sloe, wild-pear, K'c., but none of 
them are of value in repelliim' cattle, Orna- 
mental hedges are foriuou of liolly, yew— the 
latter is regarded a.s poisonous when eaten by 
cattle, horses espeinall.y, and should therefore be 
selected only for positions wliieli they caimot 
appnmeh — arlior vitie, laiircl, privet, barberry, both 
evergreen and deciduous ; lieeeli, lioriiheain, &c. 
Ill some parts of the west of Scotland and Wales, 
ami in the .south of England and iiiany part.s of tlie 
coast of Ireland, permanent liedge.s of fuolisia, 
arbutus, and otlier beautiful ui’ergreeii or flowering 
shrubs are lo bo found, tliougli tlie.y will not oiidiire 
the cold of inland and east coast districts in the 
same latitudes. 

in tlie United KLates the Englisli hawthorn is 
useless ns a hedge-plant, as the foliage is late, i.s 
destroyed by the heat, and i.s iiiiioli infested liy 
insects; the native tlioriis are little better. In 
various parts of the status where hedges are em- 
ployed serviceable plants are bodock (see Bots 
ii’XltO), liimey' locust, ]iyricautli, the Macartney 
rose, Iniektlionij barberry, &c. 

Hedges were in use among the aiieiciit Koiiians, 
chielly lor the cnclo.sure of viiioyiirds and g^ardeiiB. 
It is 'probable that they have existed in England 
since the times of the Iloiiiaiis, although not very 
common till the end of the 17th century ; but they 
are suppo.sod to liave been iii.st iiitrodnced into 
iScoblaiid and Ireland by the ollicers of Uroiiiwell’s 
armies, 

llfillgcbotc, an old word for the right of^ a 
tenant to cut wood on the farm or land for repair- 
ing the hedges or foiicos. 
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Ilcrt^'ellOg, the European vepie^entative of the 
goiui^ Eriiiaceu--, Uie t 3 -pe of tlio fiiiiiily Eriiiacei(la>, 
order lu'ectiroia (ipv.). Tlie chief characteristics 
of tlie genus are ; liody caiialde of heing rolled up 
into a hull hv the action of a powerful iiiusclo 
arising from the head and iiech on either side, and 
foiiniug a loop around the posterior c'ctieniity; 
eais distinct ; teeth, tlii'ee incrsoi's on each side in 
either jaw, the central pair long and praminent, 
molars, seven on each side ahove, five below, with 
rounded tubercles ; zygomatic arch of the skull 
complete; legs short, U'itli tive toes on eaeh foot; 
the two leo hones ankylosed ; tail short ; hack 
cor-ered with siiines, the remainder of the body 
with hairs and bristles. 

Theie are fourteen species, none of which occur 

in the New 
■World or 
A Us tralia. 
The < 'oinnioii 
Hedgehog 
( 

ctirnp w II s ) 
has a sharp- 
ly pointed 
uiuz/le and 
eais less than 
half the 
length of file 
head. The 
eyes are .small 
and black. 
The animal 
is at most 
about a font 
long, and some six inches liigh. The spines which 
cover ita hack attain a maximum length of about 
an inch ; they are sharply pointed and remarkahly 
iirm and el.astlc, .so much so that they constitute 
a cushion u))on wliich the aniiiial will allow him- 
self to fall from a oonsiderahle height with im- 
punity. They are finely grooved along the aides, 
and have a pin-head-lilco root so attached to the 
inusole of the hack tiiat when the latter contracts 
they radiate outwards in all directions. 

The animal eata small vertebrates, such aa mice, 
young Ijirds, and frogs, inaectsj worms, and some- 
times vegetable matters. Ii is very useful in a 
garden or in a house infested by cockroaches. It 
has even been known to attack and devour snakes, 
seeming to have some special power of resisting not 
only tlie poison of the viper, hut also other noxious 
snhstauces. It is nocturnal in its habits, iuid 
hibernates througdiont the winter, and, according 
to tlie Gyjisies, with whom it is a special delicacy, 
it does slore upi birds, mice, erah-apples, i!cc. It 
iiiliahits liollows of trees or crevices in tlie rocks, 
hut ill default of these will excavate itself a burrow. 
Tlie pairing season is from the end of llarcli to 
the begiiiiiiiig of June ; and the period of gestation 
is seveir weeks. Three to six (rarely eight) yonng 
are horn at once ; they have both the eyes and 
ears closed. The spines' are at fust quite white and 
soft, and .since they iioiat Imekwaids and the young 
are horn head lirst there is no risk of injury to the 
mother during parturition. 

Its area of ilistribiitioii e.xtends over the whole of 
teiiiperata Europe and the greater part of Asia 
north of the Himalayas. Fossil^ heogeliog.s have 
been found in the Tertiary formations. 

HedsellOff Pliiut, a name given to those 
species of iiiedick ( Medicago ) which have the pods 
siiirally twisted and rolled np into a hall beset with 
spines. They are particularly plentiful on sandy 
grounds near the .sea in Engdand, and in .some parts 
of South America ; and their pods are too plentiful 
in the South American wool imported into liritain. 
They ati'orcl excellent food for sheep and cattle. 



(Joiiuiion Hodgeliog 
l£i'inaceui itnnpa'i '! ). 


Hedgy-mustarrt [Hisijnihriuni), a genus of 
jdaiit" of tin: iiafmal older Cruciferie, animal or 
rarel.v pcieiinial lieili-. vitli very various foliage, 
.small yellow or iiliiie lloirei-, and a long loiiiidish 
or six-angled pod ('ilique). Several species are 
iiative.s of liritain, of which one, the Common 
Hedge-mustard (A', uffii-iiiah'], was once eniplored 
ill medicine for catarrhs and other ailments. It is 
said to he diaphoretic and expectorant. It has a 
mild pungency. It is sometimes cultivated a.s a 
pot-herb. It is an animal plant, jilentifiil in waste 
idaces and by way.sides, sonietimes two feet liigb, 
branched, with runciiiate or deeply-lobed leaves, 
stem and leave.s hairv, tloweis I'ery small and 
vellow. The pods are erect, and clo'elv pressed to 
the stalk. 

Hedge-sparrow, al-o called Hedgi:- 
WARKLEii, IIedge-al'cektoi!, Or Dl'xsock. iSee 

SpAiaiow, WAiiiiLEi:. 

llcd.iaz. See Atiadia. 

lIod.jrali, See Hegiba. 

lleein, Jan DavuisZ van, the greatest painter 
of ‘still life' that the Dutch sdiool has jiiodiiced, 
was born at Ftreolit in 1600 nr 1604, studied under 
liE father, likeuise a .still-life ])ainter. In 1635 Jaii 
enrolled liiin.self in the Antwerp guild of paiuteis ; 
ami in that city he died in 1663 or 1084. Heem’.s 
)iictines represent fur the most part fruits and 
llowers, insects and creeiiing thing-, and drinking 
cups, bottles, &c. JIasterpieces by his hand are 
hung ill the galleries of Amsterdam, Vienna, Herlin, 
Munich, St Poter.shurg, and other places. His 
drauingaiid colouring are e.xqui'ite, and liis use of 
ehiavosenro iinsmqiassahlo. 

Hrrrrn, Abniu.u Hebmann Ledwig, German 
historian, was ))oui ojtli Uctohci 17li0, at Arheigcn, 
near Hremen. He first made himself known liy ,an 
edition of Menandei's 7 A' Eiii'uiiiHh (17S5), and in 
1787 was appointed professor of Pliilusopliy, and in 
1801 iirofessor of History, at Giittingen. He 
married in 1707 a daughter of Heyne, and ilied 7th 
March 1842. The striking feature about his teach- 
ing anil writing was that he studied the people.s of 
classic antiquity from the modern .standpoint, as 
the title of Ills' principal work shows— /cfccii iiber 
rulitUc,dcii Verlthr mid den Handel der vornehmsten 
VolAci- dcr cdtcii IVdi (1793-06; 4tli ed. 1824-26; 
Eng, trails. 1833). Besides tliis he wrote Gcscldehtc 
des S/iidinmi der daesischcii Liicratiir seit dem 
IVicdcruiifleieii dcr fl'issciisdiaftcn (2 vols. 17!)7- 
1802), Gcnchkhtc der tffemten des AHcrthums (1700; 
5tli ed. 1828; Eng. trans. 1840), and Gcsdiiddc des 
eiirupiusidicii Etciidnisi/steiiis iiiul seiner Cvlonicn 
(1800; 5tli ed. 1830; Eiig. trails. 1834), which 
aliouiuled in new views and acute expositions. His 
Uiitersiichniirjeii iibcr die. Ivreiizziti/c won a prize 
offered hy the National Institute of Fiance. His 
Klcinii hisforisdic Sdiriften (3 vols. 1S03-S) contain 
some very interesting treatise.s and a biograpiiy 
of Heyne! In 18‘21-26 he puhli.-lied an edition of 
all his historical works in 1.1 vols. 

Hefele, Kahl Jo&s:rii von, an eminent Cath- 
olic church historian, was born at Unterkochen in 
'Wiirtenilierg, 15tli March 1800. He studied at 
Tubingen, and became in 1836 prirat-dorent, and 
in 1840 professor of Church History and Christian 
Arcliamlogy, in the Catholic theological faculty 
of that nuiver.sity. He showed himself a danger- 
ons enemy to the dogma of paiial infallibility even 
after his consecration as Bishop of Eottenhnrg 
in 1869, by his weighty contributions to the 
Honorins controver.sy ; Honoring mid das sedisto_ 
allffcmeine Konsil (Tllb. 1870), and CViiiso Hunorii 
papw {Naples, 1870). Brit after Ills returii froin 
Eome, in a pastoral epistle in 1871 he gave in his 
adhesion to the dogma, with the exjilanatioii that 
the infallibility of the pope, as well as that of the 
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churcli, refevretl only to doctrine given forth cx 
ratkcdi'd, anil therein to the delinitiona proper only, 
hut not to its proofs or applications. Of Hefele’s 
■writings may bo named an edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers (1 RSI); ttlied. 185.5); Chiysostomiis-PostiUe, 
a translation ( 1845 ; .Sd ed. 1857); Die Jiiiifiihriiiiff 
dm Chrielenlums im sudmentlichcii DentschUnid 
(18.87); Der Kardinal Ximenes iind die Idrehlirhoi 
Zuatande i^pamene im liitrii JdhrlivndeH ( 1844 ; 
2il ed. 1851 ; Fng, trana. by Canon Ealton, 1880); 
Bcitrdge .ziir Kin'liengenrhichte, Archdologir iiiid 
Litiirgik (1864-65); and especially his magistral 
Konz'ilieniieiichiehte (Freibnrg, 7 vola. 1855-74; ‘2d 
ed. 1873 it aeq .) — of which an Engli.sh translation 
by W. R. Clark, coming down to tlie Council of 
ISlicica (325), ■sv.as published in 1871. 

Ilcg'd, Oiioiuf WrLiiELJT FninDiiiuii, was the 
last ill a succession of four groat writers, who 
during the later part of the 18th and the lirst 
tpiartcr of the lOtli century developed the idealistic 
idiilosophy of Germany ; the oilier three being 
K.ant, Fichte, and Scludling. He was liorn at 
Stuttgart on the 27th August 1770, and educated 
at the university of Tiibingen, where ho formed .an 
intimate friendshi)) with iSchelling, his philosojihi- 
cal predeces.sor. SohelUng was (ii'c yoaiis younger 
than Ileg'ol, hnt very precocious. Tlis rapid 
intuitive genius urged liim to e.vpress his thoughts 
almost before they wore vi[io for e.vpression, and he 
had begun to publish important coutrihutions to 
pliilo.sophy oven before his student-life had come to 
an end. flcgol, on the otlier hand, was slow in 
his intelleotual dovclopment, and from a desire for 
systematic eomplutoiiuss and consistency ho was 
uinvilling to utter his thoughts till ho had made all 
their relations clear to Ivimsclf. ConseipienLly he 
passed through the university without an,y special 
distinction, and it was not till six years after lie 
left it— years during which ho maiiiliaiued liimself 
by acting as a private tutor — lhat he began to seek 
aoadoinio work and to bring his views upon philo- 
sophical que.stions before the imblic. , 

In 1801, liowovor, he entered upon his scholastic 
career at the university of ,Jena, puhlisliing at 
the same time an essay on l.ho dill'orcnce he- 
Uveen the pliilosophies of Fichte and hieholling, 
in whicli lie on the ivliole placed hiin.self on tho 
side of the latter, though not without indicating 
some divergences of vierv. From 1801 to 1806 
he continued to teach in tho university of -Jena, 
lirst as a prinut-doeent (or licensed lecturer), and 
then as a professor extra-oi'iliiiary, anil in the early 
jiart of that period lie joined with iSchelling 
in writiim a pnilosoidiieal' periodical called tho 
Griticed Jounud of Pliiiosophji. At this time the 
two pliiloHopliers were so closely identilied in their 
view.s that there lias lieeii eoiisideralilo disjuitc as 
to tho anthorsliip of seine of tho artiehis. In one 
of Hegel’s latest contrilmtious, however, the 
reasons for Ids siih, sequent separation from Schel- 
ling are clearly indicated. It was not till 1807 
that Hegel piildished tho Plutmoimiinlogn of (he 
Spirit, the lirst work in wliieh he fully cxhiliited 
the dcptli and indopendenco of his philosophic 
ganins, By this time, mainly in consequence of 
Napoleon’s victory over tlie Prussians, tlio uni- 
versity of iTana was for a time liroken up, and 
Ilogol was forced to Iind employment as the editor 
of a new.spaper at Bamberg. In the following year 
ho ivas appointed director of tho gymnasium or 
uldic school of Nnreinherg, wliere ho remained 
uring the next nine years. In 1811 ho married, 
and in tho following year he published the Hast 
volume of Ids greatest work, the Logie, a treatise 
which treats of what is ordin.arily oalled Logic iu 
connection with Mctaphysic. It was not till 1816 
that Ids growing lame as a writer secured his 
nomination to a professorship in Heidelberg ; this. 


two years after, he exchanged for the chair of 
Philosopliy at Berlin formerly occupied by Fichte 
There lie cnnlinned to teach till the 14tli November 
1831 , when he w;is carried off by a sudden attack of 
cholera. During these years lie published several 
works, of which the most important is tlie Plain- 
Sophy ofllight, and contributed .several articles to 
the Philosophii'fd Year-book, a journal which was 
mainly, though not exclusively^ tlie organ of his 
disciples. His iiillnence during this period w.as so 
gre.at th.at he might also be said to have been the 
philosophical dictator of Germany. At his death a 
immlicr of his friends comliined to prep.aro a com- 
plete edition of Ids works, in widch they included 
not Old}' the bonks be had piiblisliod diirim' Ids 
lifetime, but ahso re]iorts of courses of lectiire.s 
delivered by Idni upon many departments of pldlo- 
sopliy. Among these may be nieiitinned specially 
his lectures upon the Philosophy of Ileligion, the 
Philosoyhy of Art, the History if Philosophy, .and 
the Philosophy of IJ /story. 

Ft is iniiiossilile witldn oiir limits to eli.aracterise 
adennnloly the work of such an encyclopa-dic mind 
as Hegel’s, but it is possible in a few words to 
indicate the iimiii tendencies of bis philosophy, In 
the lirst place, Ilegcl was an Ldwlist. By tli'is it is 
meant, liowover, not tliat he reduced the facts of 
tlie outward world to ideas, or held tliat there 
are no facts but the ideas of tlie individual mind, 
it is meant only that be held that wo iinist 
iiltiniately cxplaiii the world as the manifestation 
of a rational princiiile. Kant had shown tlmt all 
known or knowalde objects are relative to a 
conscious subject, and tliat then-fore we cannot 
legitimately treat tbcm as ihi/ajs in thcmsclrcs— 
i.e. as things that might exist by tlieniselves oven 
if tiiere were no intelligent prinoiiile in existence to 
know them. He had sliown, in other words, tlmt 
e.xislencc iiieaiis nothing nnle.s.s it moans existence 
for a self. Hegel oari'iod the argnnient a step 
further, and mainlainod that the world of olijeota 
is not only related to an inlelligence, but that it 
can ho notliing but the revelation or maiiifestiition 
of intelligence. In this wa}- lie sought not only 
with Kant to show the impessihility of a material- 
istic explanation of things, but to prove the 
necessity of an idealistic exiilanation of them. He 
did not therefore deny tlie reality of the m.ateri.al 
worhl, hut maintained it to he an imperfect or 
incomplete reality which could not exist by itself 
without some-tiling else to snppleinont it. He 
attempted to prove that matter is the necessary 
ohjeet and counleriiart of spirit, in wliieh spirit 
reveals, and tihroiigli wliieh it realisG.s, itself ; and 
tlmt indeeil the material world only show.s its 
ultimate meaning, when wo regard it as the 
natural c.nyironmeiit and basis for the life of 
spiritual ) icings. 

In the second jilace, Hegel connected this ide.-ilistio 
or spiritualistic I’iew of things with the great 
modern idea of Evot niion or Derdopmcnl. That idea 
is often snpiiosod to involve that the highest and 
most coniplo.x exisloiiues may he traced hack to the 
lowest and simple, st — that, for example, we may 
hope nltimatcly Lo explain the phenomena of life 
by nieehanies and chemistry, and the phenoniciia of 
thought and will by the powers of nutrition and 
sensation wliieh are manifested in the Imvest 
forms of animal life. And in a similar way the 
idea of evolution is supposed to imply that we can 
explain tho highest terms of religion as notliing 
more than rollncd reproductions of the crude 
superstitions of savages. Hegel, on the other 
hand, maintains that, as it is tlie developed form 
that lirst tells us wliat was in the germ, as it is 
only the life of the m.an that shows what was latent 
in the child, so under the idea of evolution we miist 
take the man as explaining tho animal, and the 
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or^'aiiic as exhibiting n-Jiat is latent anil obscure 
in the inoiyanic. Not, indeed, as if the special 
sciences of mechanics, clieniistiy, biology, I'irc. were 
not light in keeping to their own special principles. 
But, in the last re.sort, when we attenipit, as it is 
the business of philosophy to attempt, to see all 
the^e spheres of existence in their relation to each 
otlier, as well as to tlie intelligence that know.s 
them, we iiiiist regard nature as heconiing self- 
conscious— i.e. as revealing its secret meaning only 
to and in man ; and we must find the key to the 
.secret of man's nature in the highest energies of 
his moral and intellectual life. 

Finally, in attempting to work out this idea of 
evolution Hegel teaches us to regard it as a 
jjroiji'ciin hi/ antar/oni.sm. While, tlierefoie, there is 
a unity of principle in all thiiig.s that exist, yet, in 
order to develop, this principle iiutst difiereiitiate 
itself, must iiianifcst itself in difi'ereiit forms, and 
these forms must inevitably come into conllict with 
each other. In truth, however, the forms wliich have 
tlius come to he opposed are leallj’ complementary 
or necessary to each other, and tlierefore their con- 
flict is limited by the unity nddch they e.xpress, 
and whicli ultimately must siihoi'dinate them all to 
itself. This idea may he nio.st easily illustrated hy 
reference to the unity of the social organism, which 
inanUests it.self in a division of lalmnr between 
its memhers. In developing their powers the.se 
momher.s are hronyht into antagonism with each 
other; hut if their oonlliet and competition is not 
to destroy tlie society, it must be subordinated to 
their co-operation. That the organic unity of the 
sooiety should maintain itself means, therefore, that 
there should be .such community between its 
members that all their conllict and comiietition 
.should only lead to a better distribution of functions 
between them, and should thus contribute to 
direct and imjirove the life of the sooiety as a 
whole. Tins illustration may give .some elno to 
the principle which Hegel works out in application 
to all spheres of the life of nature ami of man. On 
it is based Hegel’s ultimate division of philo.sophy 
into the tliree departments — logic, or the .science 
of thonglit in its pare unity with itself ; the pliilo- 
.sophy of nature, m which the ideal principle, which 
i.s .supposed to e.xist in all things, is .shown to under- 
lie even the externality of the material world ; and 
the philosophy of spirit — i.e. of the life of man as 
a self-conscious being, standing in relation to a 
material world, whicli seems to he altogether 
e.xternal to him, and yet suhordinating it to his 
own life. But these words are the indication of 
ideas which it would take many pages fully to 
explain. 

Hegel’s collected works, edited by a number of friends 
and disciples, .appeared after his death iu 1.S vols. (1832- 
45 ). On bis life and philosophy, see Eosenkranz, Hcgels 
Laljcn (1844), Apolngie Segeh (1858), and Hegel als 
Deutsche}' Nutioiuilphilosoph (1870); Hagm, Hegel unel 
seine Zeit (1857) : Kiistlin, Heejel (1870) ; the histories 
of this period of German philosophy by Michelet (1838), 
Chalybaus (5tli ed. ISfiO), and especially Erdmann (vol. 
iii. 1848-53) ; Hutchison Stirling, Sceret of Hegel (2 vols. 
180.5); 'Syallaoe, translation of the Logic from the En- 
cgclopdilie, with prolegomena (1874) ; E. Caird, Hegel 
(in ‘Philos. Classics' series, 1.SS3) ; Seth, I7ic Zieretop- 
meai from Hunt to Hegel (1882); Hegel's Jlstketk, by 
Kedney, Hegel’s Logie, by \V. 1'. Harris, HigePs Philo- 
sophii of Religion, hy A. it Pairhairn, Hegel’s Pliilosophg 
of History and the iState, hy 6. S. Morris, in the ‘ German 
Philosophical Classics’ series (Chicago, lS8(i-!IO). There 
is a translation of Hegel’s Philosophy of History, by 
Bibree (1857), and a translation of the first part of 
Hegel’s JSsthelic, with an introduction hy B. Bosaniiuet 
(1^0); see also the American Speculative Journal of 
Philosophy (Chicago), passim. 

At the time of Hegel’s death his philosophy was 
dominant in Germany; and at that time there seemed 
to he a consensus among his pupils as to its interpretation. 


But division soon arose between those who, following 
the apparent tendency of their master, interpreted the 
principles of Hegelian philosophy in an orthodox and 
conservative spiiit, and those who emphasised its nega- 
tive dialectic, and used it as a weapon of attack against 
the existing order of ohurcli and state. After the appear- 
.-ince of StrauSa’s Leben JesU (1835) the school may he 
legarded as having broken up into ‘Old Hegelians,’ or 
‘the lliglit’— Hotho, (Jahler, Erdmann, Daub, Marhein- 
eke, Geschei; ‘the Centre’ — Kosenkranz, Clans, 'V'atke, 
Coiiradi; and ‘the Left,’ the ‘I’oung Hegelian.s’ — 
Btrauss, ifiolielet, Fenerhach, Bruno Bauer, Huge, Karl 
Mar.x — of whom some even maintained that the legiti- 
ni.ate development of the philosophy was found in 
atheism, niaturialism, and commmiism. 'Hie result of 
tliese controversies was tiiat the Hegehans almost ceased 
to exist as a definite school ; but tlie ideas of Hegel still 
retain their power, and form one of tlie most important 
elements in modern culture. Many who cannot be 
legarded as iu any strict sense Hegelinn.s have owed 
their main philo30])hic stimulus to Hegel— such as F, 
C. B,anr, .Schwegler, Zeller, Kuiio Fischer; and tlie so- 
called ‘pseudo-Hegelians’. — I. H. Fichte, Weisse, Chaly- 
liaus, Uli'ici, Can'icre. tlegelianisin is the most import- 
ant clement iu the philosophy of the popular pessimist 
Von Hartmann. Out of Gennaiiy, Hegelianism is re- 
presented more or less directly by Heiberg and Martensen 
in Denmark ; in France, by Leroux, Prevost, and otheis ; 
in Italy, by 'Vera and Mariano ; in Britain, by Hutoliisou 
Stirling, J. Caiid, E. Caird, "Wallace, Green, and Bradley ; 
ill Aiuerien, by 'W. T. Harrm and others. — Hegel’s eldest 
sun, Ivarl (born 1813), became distinguished as an his- 
toiian, and was professor of Hi.story successively at 
Bostock and Eilangen. — Another son, Immanuel (born 
1814), held high administrative offices under the Prussian 
government, and was leader of the Conservative and 
High Churoli party. 

Hcge.sippii.s, t)ie earliest of the Clnistinn 
cIuiitIi liisiiniaiiH ; of his life we know nothing 
.save that he was nlniost certainly a Jewish convert 
ami that he llourisbeil about the iniiklle of the 2d 
century. From a statement of his own, preserved 
ill EH.'eliiii.s (iv. 22), we learn lliat he made a jour- 
ney to Home, visitiiij? Corinth upon the way, and 
wlien at Koine compiled a list of the bishops of 
the Roman .see down to Anicctus (l.ifi-BT A.D.). 
Further, he i.s reiiresented as adding ‘ to Anicetus 
succeeds Boter; and to Boter, Eleiitlierus ’ (175- 
811). Hegesippus must tlms have written most of 
his Jiistory jirevious to 1(17 A.D., and ho most proh- 
ahly published it early in the episcopate of Eleu- 
theriis. This agrees well with tlie .statement of St 
Jerome that Hegesippus had hordeied on the 
ajiostolic age {vicinns cipostoUconiiii tempormn), 
for if horn so early as 120 he came very near the 
age of Bt John. His work was entitled Five 
memorial's of Ecdcsiastical Affairs, and appears 
not to have been a complete and cnntimioiis his- 
tory, although extending from the death of Christ 
to the writer’s own age. Unhajipily it survives 
only in a few fragments which Eusehins had em- 
bodied in bus own histoiy, the most important of 
which are his account of the martyrdom of St 
James and also of St Simeon of Jerusalem. Eiise- 
hiiis coimnend.s his doctrinal fidefity, and St Jerome 
the simplicity and nnpretentiousness of his style. 
The question has been much discussed whether 
Hegesippms belonged to the Judaising Christian 
party or not. Baur went so far as to pronounce 
him a declared enemy to St Paul, relj-ing mainly 
upon a passage preserved iu Photiiis, in which 
Hegesippus declares that an opinion of many, 
con-esponding exactly to what is said in 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, is contradictory to the express word of the 
Loixl himself in Matt. xiii. 16. Butitis much more 
likely that Hegesippus is here aiming at the Gnostic 
misconception of these words rather than that of 
St Paul, for the reference is obviously to their 
claims to .special spiritual insight ; while a further 
passage preserved, used hy the Tubingen school to 
fortify their inference — viz. that those who were 
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trying to de‘<ti'oy the sound tiiIg of saving doctrine 
as yet liid tlieiiiselves in lioles of darkness— can i)y 
no possibility be nndorstood as a reference to the 
feaidess and velieinont apostle of the (tentiles. 

The fragments of Hegesippus will he fomul in vol. i. of 
Eolith’s Ihliqiiiw Sacni: (1817), and in vol, ii. of Grabo’s 
Hpioih'ilinm. 

Ilcgil'ii, Hejua, or 1 1 L.nt t ( an Arali word which 
means ‘ going away ’), tlio term commonly used to 
indicate iMohaiumeirs llight from Mecca, 13th Hep- 
tcmlier (122 a. l). In 039 or 610 the Ualif Omar 
instituted a iieiv Mosloni calendar, to begin with 
tlie first (lay of tlie first month of tlio year in which 
the night took place. The Mohannnedan year, as 
a Innar year, is .shorter tliau ours by 10 days, 21 
hours, and ll^ seconds. A rough and ready 
method for Jinding the year in our calendar corro- 
.spnnding' to a given year in the Mohammedan is to 
.subtract from tlie latter -jV of itself and add 622 
to the roniaiiider. To lind tlie precise year and 
day, multiply the year of tlio Tlegiia by 970221, 
strike oil’froin tlie product six decimal figures, and 
add 621 ■.ITTl ; tins will give the year of the 
Christian ora ; and tlie day of the year is got liy 
multiplying the docuual ligurcs iiy 3(i,'i. 

Heiberg', the name of two DaiiiRh autliOM. 
Hee Denmaihc, Vol. ill. in T.'iO. 

Iloirto, the chief town of luirthoru lliliuarsli, 
ill the 1‘riissiiiii prfnince of iSleswiok-Holsteiii, !)H 
miles hy rail WSiV, of Kiel. Chief industrios are 
.slioeinakiug', paper-making, and brewing'. Ileido 
is the hirtliplaoe of Klans (Iroth. Vop. 7355. 

Heidelberg', an aneiout city of Uermany, in 
tliu graml-duchy of ISaden, oxtoudH for about 3 
miles along tlio loft bank of the river Noekar, in 
one ot the most beautiful distriofs in the country, 
13 miles by rail SE. of Mannheim and 54 S. of 
Fi'ankfort-on-tlie-Main. It lies 380 foot aliovc sea- 
level, (lb the base of the Kiinigs.stnhl (1863 feet). 
Among its most important Iniildings are the 
clmrcli of the Holy Ghost, a splendid exampio of 
Inito Gothio ai'cliitocturo, in wliicli service accord- 
ing to the Catliolie and I’rotestaiit rituals is siiiinl- 
timeniisly carried on ; tlio eliureli of St I’etor’s, 
on the (ioor of wliieli ,forome of Prague nailed his 
celebrated tfieHCS ; and tlie imtgiiilic.ent rnins of the 
ensLle, ivliieh stand on a hill 33(1 feet above the 
town, llegvin at the close of the, 13tU con (wry, and 
added to in l-llO, 1551), .and 1607, it was formerly 
the resilience of the, Electois Palalino, and was in 
great part destroyoil by the Proncli in 1089 and 1093, 
and fni'Lliui' iujiired by lightning in 1704, In tlio 
collar under tne castle, is the famous fleidelherg 
Tun, oiiftc capable of containing 50,000 gallons of 
wine, Ifeidolherg is celehratocl for its univorsity, 
wliicliwas fiiinuled hy the Elector Ifnpert I, in 1380, 
and contlmied to Iloiirish nntil the period of tlio 
Tliirty Years’ War, when it began to decline. In 
1802, liowci’er, ivhon the town with the surround- 
ing territory was assigned to tlie Grand-duke of 
lladcii, a now era oonimenocd for tlio university, 
and it rapidly hecame famous. ft com\irises 
faculties of tiu'ology, law, medioiiie, and idiilo- 
Sophy, has about 110 professors and lecturers, 
and IS attended by about 800 students. Its library 
consists of some 500,000 volume, s ami 4700 MSfi. 
Many of the most famous German Beliolars have 
boon pi'ofe.ssoi's here — lioucliliii, OEcolampadins, 
Spanliuiiii, Pulfondorf, A^oss, .Sohliisser, (Treiizer, 
Gervinus, Paiilus, Knim Pisclier, Ilolniholti!, 
Jlunsen,_ fjliintsolili, i.'tc. Tlio ipiincentcnnry of 
the university was oolchratod with elaborate 
ceremonial in 1886. Heidelberg, originally an 
appaiiiigo ot the bishopric of AA^orms, became in 
the end of the I2th century the seat of the Counts 
Palatine, .and continued to be so for nearly six 
centuries. After the lleforinatioa Heidelberg ivas 


long the lieadnuni'tei'.s of Geriiiuii t'alviiiisng ,^,1 
gave its name to a famous Oalvinistic Catechi^ni 
(g-v.). The trade is chiefly in hooks, tobacco 
beer, and wine. The town siilleied much diuim’ 
the Thirty A'ears’ War, was .savagely treated liy 
the Fiencii in 1689, and was in 1603 aliiio.st totally 
destroyed hy them, Pop. (1871 ) 19,988; (1885) 
24,417, ot whom two-llftlis are Catliolie.s .and about 
800 Jews. iSee works hy <,)iiokun (,8d eil. 1885) 
Drum (1884), and Tliorhocke (1880); also llic 
Ccntiirif 31ri<j<i':iHC, August 1886, 

IleifflUs may he detei'iiiined hy four metlioda • 
by Trignnomoti'y (ij.v.), by Levelling (q.v.), by 
.Tncorbaiiiiiig and coiiipariiig the atraosplierio pres^- 
snre at toji and bottom of the height by the Paro- 
niefer (q.v.), or by aseertaiiiing and comparing the 
lioiliiig-poiiit of w'ater at tlie top and bottom by 
the Tlierniometer ((j.v.). See also Sueveying, 

Hcijll, or IlliVN, PiUT, a famoiiH Dutch 
admiral, was horn in 1570 at Tlelftsliaven, near 
Kolterdani. After an adventurous career, he 
lieeame vice-admiral under the Dutch East I’lnlia 
Company. In 1024 he sailed to South Aiiiorica 
and defeated the iS]iaiiiar(l.s near San Salvailov 
(llrayAl), and again in 1026 in All Saints’ Bay 
(Jlaliia), when he took above twenty of tlieir ships, 
retuniing' to Holland with an immense booty. 
Two ycar.s later lie captured the Spanish silver 
flotilla, the value of which was estimated at 
10,000,000 T)nti'h guilders. As a reward for this 
Hueeu.ss he was in 1020 named Admiral of Holland, 
On 20tli August of the same yo.ar lie mot Jn.s deatli 
in a Rca-figlit aeainst the privateers of Dunkirk 
oil' that town. A niarhle momimeiit is oreotecl to 
his memory in the old clnireh at Delft, 

llcilbroini, a town of AATirtemhorg, situated 
on the right hank of the Ncckar, in a beautiful 
and fertile region, 28 miles liy rail N. of .Stuttgart. 
Tlie streets of the old medieval town are narrow, 
and the houses have quaintly ornamented gable- 
(■lids and tapering pimiiieles. The oliuroh of ,St 
Kiliaii, partly Gothic and pfiHly lieimmfiuce ; the 
old town-hall; the, Dicbslhiii'iii ('Thief’s Tower’), 
in wliicli Giity vnn Borliehiiigen was conliiied; and 
the limiHO of (lie Teutonic Eniglits, now a barrack, 
am till) pvhieiiial building's. 'The chief industries 
include the maiiufacLui'o (if silver-plate, paper, 
sugar, salt, chicory, anil cheuneals, and there are 
iron and other metal foinidries ami inachiiie-ahops. 
I'Tuit and wine are largely grown. Commercially 
the importance of Ileillironn depends upon its trade 
in groceries, corn, and wood, and u]ion it,s fains for 
eattlo, Icatlier, wool, and fruit. In the vicinity 
gypsum and sandstone are quarried. Heilbroun 
is lirat meiitioiied in 741 ; hr 1360 it heoaiiie an 
imperial town ; it suffered ilui'iiig the Peasants’ 
AA''ai' and the Thirty Years’ AA''ai', and in 1802 it 
fell into the hands of AA^urtoiiiliorg. Pop. (1875) 
21,208; (1885) 2,8,038. 

Hcilist'CllStsull, a Catliolie town of Prussian 
Saxony, situated on the Loiiio, 32 miles ENE. of 
Casscl by rail, has manufactui'es of cotton, eigavs, 
paper, and (lius. Pop. 5801. 

IlcilsbCl’K, a town of Prussia, 40 miles S, of 
Kihiigsherg. ft was originally the chief town 
of Eriiielaud, one of the old divisions of Poland, 
and received town rights in 1308. Here the allied 
fiussiiuis and Prussians iiiuloi' Beiiidgseii defeated 
the fi'rench under Soiilt and Murat on lOth June 
1807. Pop. 5705. 

llcilsbronil, a Piavariau village of iiiiddle 
Franconia, 16 miles ,SAV. of Niiroiiilierg' liy vail, ivas 
the sent of a celebrated Cistercian monastery, 
which owed its origin to Bishop Otlio of Bamberg 
in J132. Nearly all the biirgraves of Nnreiiiherg 
were buried here till the onil of the 10th century, 
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■when it became the huvial-iilace nf the Franconian 
branch of the Hohenzollerns, Although the mon- 
astery was suppressed in Lioo, the cluireh still 
retains a large nuniher of highly -interesting sepiil- 
cliral luonuineiits and other examples of medieval 
German ait. See works by Stillfried (1877) and 
Muck (3 vols. 1870-80). 

nciiiiski'iugfla. See Sxoeri Srup.L.i.sox. 

Heine, Hoixrich, the most prominent ligure 
in German literature since Goethe and Schiller, 
was born of Jewish parents on 13th December 
1799, in Diisseldorf-on-Ilhine. His boyish heroes 
were Napoleon and Napoleon’s stalwart grenniliei's 
and drummer.s. At a Homan C.atholic .school in 
Diisseldorf he learned wlmt it was to be jeered at 
and ill-treated on account of his lace and creed. 
At sixteen he was sent to Frankfort to learn bank- 
ing, but he soon gave it up ; routine work was 
wdiolly repugnant to him. Nc.\-t he tried tnadiiig 
on his own account in Hamburg, but soon failed. 
-Vbout the .same time he fell in love with n. daughter 
of his rich uncle, Solomon Heine of Hamlmrg ; and 
his grief at her uon-reipiitiil of his pas.sion, jealously 
niinsed as it was, formed a stimulns to jioetic ere.n- 
tion. At length in 1S19 his uncle gratified the 
de.sire of liis heart by sending him to tlie university 
of Bonn. There, and subsequently at Berlin and 
Gottingen, he .studied law, taking his doctor’.s de- 
gree at Gottingen in lS2o. But his thoughts were 
more given to poetry and kindred .subjects than 
to legal studies. At Bonn A. \V. Schlegel helped 
him to master the technique of hi.s art. At 
Berlin, in the circle over which Hahel, the wife of 
Varnlia^'eii von Ense, presided, he found himself 
for the bust time in a wholly congenial atmo.spliere ; 
and the close friendship formed batwcon them 
lasted till Hahel’s death. In the ellurts then being 
made in Berlin by Ganz and others to inspire the 
Jews with a sense of the value of European cultui'e 
Heine also took an noti\’e share. In 1821 he pub- 
lished liis lirst volume of Gedichte, Avhieh at once 
arrested the attention of the olrsen-ant. After 
unsiieoessful essays in tragedy-writing, a second 
collection of poems, entitled L'l/rinches Intermezzo, 
his Sapphic love-plaint, appeared in 1823. But 
the general public only became aware that a iiew 
writer of tbe lirst magnitude had risen in the 
heavens of literature when in 18211-27 the first and 
.second volumes of the Utistbilder came into their 
hands. In the latter year Heine likewise celebrated 
his triumph as conqueror {)f a new poetic province 
in Due Biic/i dcr Licder, wdiich, though consisting 
almost entirely of poems already puhlLshed, created 
throughout Gerinany such e.xeiteiueut as had not 
been since Schiller’s Ilinihcr came out. Many of 
Heine’.s best songs are as much loved for the 
beautiful melodies to svhicli they were set by 
Schumann and IMeudelssohn a.s for their o'wn in- 
trinsic merit. 

Those two works are Heine's masterpieces ; he 
never wrote anything to excel them. Nearly all 
his -writings are of an occasional nature, either 
lyrical, or autobiographical, or journalistic, or 
polemical. But the geuiins in them is permanent, 
and in many respects of the highest quality. The 
great cliarm of liis work is due to the fact tliat 
lie was a superb literary artist, a consummate 
master of style in both verse and prose. He was 
essentially a lyrist ; bis song- has the spontaneity 
and melody of a slcylark’s bur.sb, or the quaint 
naiveti, the pathos, the simple sweetness of the 
best Volkslieder. His was a very complex and 
parado.xioal nature : lie united in biimself tbe 
passionate energy of a Hebreiv prophet, the sensu- 
ous feeling of a pagan Greek, and the dreamy 
sentiraentallsin of a medieval Gennan. The siiu- 
plioity of a pure child of nature is blended with 


the keenest wit, nitli an irony that is ajifc to 
glow liitterest when hi-, lyric mood is sweete-t, 
and a power of mocking saicnsin that cuts sliaip 
and deep. His masteiy in the art of self-torture 
taiiglit liim how to lasli the follies and absurdities 
of the conventional world with the rouglie.st raw- 
hide of MepbistopliLdeaii semn. His writing is full 
of surprises, as capiicious as the sea he loved so 
passioiiatel}'. His intellect ha- the suppleness 
and grace and sinewy strength of a highly-trained 
athlete, hot it neither m alks nor glides ; it leaps, 
and tiiins and doiililes with tlie glancing swiftness 
of a .swallow on wing. He passes from exfpii.site 
tenderness to saidonie cynicism, from iiielaindioly 
sadness to sly insidious humour, in the twinkling 
of an eye. Nor is sweet dreamy sentiment in him 
any hindrance to rciuarkahle piecision of thought. 
But jierhaps his strange.st quality is an audacity 
of intellect tliat hesitates at no" utterance, that 
recoils from no je.st on things even the mo.st sacied. 
His language is terse, clear, and lich in worrl- 
pietiirea, mostly original, seldom glittering with the 
tinsel of mere conventional imagery. Unc of his 
favourite devices is to mingle the images of dream- 
land, unearthly and weird, with images of true 
poetic beauty forged from tlie raw ore of commonest 
reality. But, iiotwitlistnnding his delicate poetic 
sensiliilitv, and the depth and sincerity of his 
feeling, fiis poetry had its origin in dissonance 
of soul : the Wdtsdunerz had eaten deeply into 
his heart. The prophet of poetic pain, he 
sciuplea not to lay hare hi.s soul to us without 
re-serve ; we see the man just as he is, with all his 
beauties, with all hi.s fault.s. And the.se la.st arc 
neither few nor venial. His sensuoiisiiess often 
degenerates jnto oh-cenity and coar.senes,s, bis. wit 
into vulgarity and ali'ectation, his iiony into malice 
and persillage. He heooiiios cynical, frivolous, a 
niockei. Not only does ho show no sense of rever- 
ence himself, he wantonly outrages the reveient 
feelings of liis reader.s. And he ha.s just ‘ feminity’ 
enough in his constitution to find pleasure m 
spitefii! personalities. 

Ill June 1825 he had hini.self baptised a Cbristiaii, 
exchangiiig his original name Harry for Christian 
Johann Heinrich, though he used only the last 
of the three. This step, which proved to be one of 
the most unfortunate of his lire, was not taken 
from conviction, hut simply to secure for himself 
tlie common rights of German citizeiisliin, and to 
give himself a respectable standing in the world. 
Heine, however, by this act only alienated from 
him the esteem of the orthodox among his own 
peojile. His levoliitioiiary opinions, and Ids tren- 
chant and outspoken criticism of the governments 
of the day, always remained insuperable liindranees 
to his appoiiitnieiit to any official employment in 
Prussia, and even in Gerinany, During the years 
of early iiianliood, from 182'.3 onwards, he was 
racked by excruciating headaches, wliioli reacted 
upon his temper and his mood. Then again, he 
lived on a strained footing with Ids Hamburg 
relatives j they ivore shrewd business folk, ami 
could see no virtue in poetsliip, and nothing 
‘divine’ in the poet Idniself — and Heine was in- 
clined to presume upon bis success. He was 
alway,s greatly harassed by the unscrupulous 
tyranu'v of the public censor ; his ivorks came 
from the press grievously maltreated, and against 
tills injustice he could get no remedy. More- 
over, he felt liiiiiself coming perilously near to 
the doors of a German fortress-prison. No wonder 
then that, when Ids eiitliusiasin was roused by the 
July revolution in Parks, he turned his back upon 
Germany and hastened thither, going into a 
voluntary exile from which be never returned. 
But lie had not been altogether idle during the 
six unliappy yeans since 1826. He had travelled 
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to EngliHid a.nd Italy ; liu had worked on the 
editorial stall' of Cotta’s newspapBi's in Bavaria; 
and, hesides Das Much dcr Licdei\ he wrote four 
voluiiics in all of Die Daisebihlci-, the last tsvo 
(1830-111), however, inferior to the otliem. 

In Paris Heine, whoso intellectual ehai'acter 
and intellectual synipathies were always more 
French than (.lernian, soon made himself at home. 
He secured a patron in the minister Thiem, and 
consorted with the greatest writers and chief 
celebrities then living in P.aris ; and yet he often 
longed to return to tlie Philistines of Germany, 
For, in spite of the fact that ho raileil at his Jewish 
descent and poured scorn upon his (lei’iuan com- 
patriots, ho was always a German at heart and 
had a secret admiration for the iieraecnted ])ooiile 
from whom he was sprung. Nor was thi.s by 
any means the only inconsistency in his nature. 
Though he scotFed at religion, yet was there a 
deeply religions vein in his ecjuiposition — tlie Bible 
wa.s always a favoni'ite bool: with hijii ; though 
he was deplorably lax in his i<leas and praetiees 
of morality, he was not insensible to the Ireauty 
of purity ; and though he ridiculed the vagaries of 
the romantic .school, he cherished a lingering fond- 
ne.ss for its ideals. 

The July revolntiou seems to have awakened in 
Heine the iir.st stiri'ings of manly seriousness. He 
turned from jiuetry to piolitics, with which he liad 
always coipietted ever since ho began to write. 
He entered Paris glowing with the inspiration of 
the revolution. lie assumed the idle ot a tribune 
of the people, a leader of the eosnio[Militan demo- 
eratie niovemuiit, the oliject of whicli was to 
ell'cot the union of the peoides of all nations in a 
brotherhood of liberty and progre.ss. It was under 
the inspiration of this ideal tliat he greeted with 
acclamation the socialistic doctrines of the St 
Simonists, at all events in so far as economies 
and religion were ooncorned. One of the cliief 
aims of his life was to make the French and the 
Germans aciprainted witli one another’s iiitelleetual 
and artistic achievements. This was the ground 
out of which siiraiig' the Fnuir.i>sisi-ht: ZmUtinle 
(1833), a colleution of papers on all'airs in France, 
lirst printed in the Aiajs/iniyei' Allffciiiciiie Zeiltiia/ ; 
Do I’AUciikkjiic (1835), the French version of JJic 
lioiiiaiUisuhc iSchiik (1830) of Germany, that is; 
and Philosophic and Litovatur in Deitisohlatid, 
forming part of the second of the four volumes of 
inisoellaneous writings entitled Dor Salon (ISSo- 
40). Heine was always an Ishmiiol, not only of 
literature hut also ot politics — he would light 
under noliody's Hag hut his own ; and lienee, with 
his aristocratic instincts and relined taste, ho 
refused to make common cause with the revolu- 
tionary fugitives from Germany who found an 
asylum in Paris. Yet ho seems not to have been 
altogether above the suspicion, if not of in.siucerity, 
at least of desiring to win the crown of the 
political martyr without undergoing the imins of 
political martyrdom. At all events, his ambigu- 
ous attitude brought down upon him the spiteful 
enmity of his revolutionary compatriots ; and their 
hostihty was greatly embittered by the publica- 
tion of Heine's ungenerous attack upon his former 
friend and political associate Borne (18-40). Nor 
did ho enjoy any better savour of grace from the 
governments of Germany because of his per-soiial 
aversion to their dreaded enemies, 'in 1835 his 
writings, past and jirospeotive together, hml been 
condemned, along with those of tlie Young Germany 
school, by the Confederation parliament at Frank- 
fort, and this measure was not repealed until 
1842. 

Although Heine loved liberty with his whole 
soul, and lived and sull'erod for it, it seems never 
to have been anything more to him tlian a 


romantic ideal. The truth is he .stood on the con- 
tinental watersheil of two wholly diil'erent Wdtuii 
sehaiitmgen ( ‘ world-conceptions'’), the old world of 
romantic feudalism and the now world of scientific 
inquiry and individual freedom. He had nothing 
but scorn for the tyrannous era of priestcraft and 
aristocracy, and notliing but sarcasm and ridicule 
for the inert mass of commonplace Philistines with 
their intellectual apathy and self-.satislied somno- 
lence. Kespeoting the future he cherished the most 
sanguine hojio.s. Ho foresaw in imagination tlie 
glorious regeneration of the peoples ; and Germany 
was, he believed, the agent of promise de.stined to 
ell'ect this great change. Nor must it be imputed 
to him for blame that he never grasped the problem 
of the practical I'ealisation of his ideal, that he 
never thought of the means and forms by and in 
which this romanticism of the revolution of pro- 
gress was to be converted into the concrete realism 
of aeeoniplished fact. For, though he criticised 
the pn.st and projecled his hojios into the future, 
his heart was knit to the jiast with the tenderest 
assoeiation.s of feeling, and his sceptical intellect 
would not allow him to remain blind to the imper- 
fections of his prospicient dreams. It need not 
therefore excite surprise to lind traoe.s of the senti- 
mental dechiimer in Heine's war-song of liberty, 
despite his evident earnestness in the cause. For, 
after all, his love for humanity was heyoud all 
suspicion warm and deep, and his zeal for intel- 
lectual freedom unquestionably sinoero. 

Ilis last years, from 18-14 onwards, were years of 
great iiain and snil'ering. His book on Biirne pro- 
voked a kind of hornet’s nest about his ears. On 
the eve of a duel, whicli it ultimately cost him, he 
married in due legal form Matliildc Jlirat, a Paris 
grisette, with whom he had been living some years 
in free love. Then came his uncle Solomon’s 
death, and a (|uarrel with the family, because of 
their refusal to continue the annuity he liad re- 
ceived from his uncle from the year he settled in 
Paris. A compromise was ell'ected early in 1847 ; 
the payment of the annuity rvas resumed, Heine 
pledging himself not to publish anything reflecting 
on the family. For this reason his Menuriren, which 
he anticipated would ho his greatest work, was 
withheld from publication. 'L’hc fate of the manu- 
script is a mystery. Ileino speaks of having 
destroyed it. Yet it is both asserted and denied 
that it passed into the possession of his brother 
Gustav. At all events the fragmentary Momoiron 
]mblished in 1884 can scarcely bo part of the 
original work ; it is in all probability a portion of 
the new version begun by Heine, The revolution 
of 18-18, unlike that of 1830, failed to awaken any 
enthusiasm in him. iSince 1837 his eyes had caused 
him nmeh pain, and sim-o 1844 ho had been con- 
lined to his lied by spinal jiaralysis. He lingered 
on in exerueialing pain, home with heroic patience 
and endurance, until i7tli F’eiirimry 1856. But 
no amount or intensity of bodily milFering could 
break his spirit or iniiiair his creative power; he 
jested and wrote to tlie last. Jluring tliese yeara 
lie puhlislied Nem (rvdicldo and Dcutsohkmd, a 
satirical political poem, in 1844; AUu Troll, tlie 
‘swan-song of romanticism,’ in 1847 ; a collection 
ot poems, RomaMcro, m 1851; and three volumes 
of Vi'riiuso/ito Sohriften, in 1854. 

Comploto oditiouB of Heino’a worlcs have been edited 
by Strodtinann (21 vols. 1801-00), TCarpoles (12 vole. 
1885 and 9 vols. 1880-871, and Elstor (6 vols. 1887), and 
in French by IniuBclf, assisted liy ttdrard clo_ Nerval and 
otliGi-3 (14 vols. 1802 I't sey,), Tlio best biographies of 
Heine are those by Proelsa ( 1880 ) and Sti'odtmaim ( 3d 
od. 2 vela. 18841. 8eo also Seines Avtohioyraphie (a 
mosaic) by Kar])oles (1888), and Lives by W. Rhaip (1888) 
and Stigaud (1875). Heine’s poetry has n fatal fascina- 
tion for translators. Versions have lioon essayed by 
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Ackerlos (185i), "Wallis (1856), Bowling (1859), Lonl 
Lytton, Sir Tlieodore Jlartin (1879), J. Geikic (1887), 
and others. There are translations of parts of the prose 
works by Leland (1855), Stern ( 1873 ), Snodgrass (1882), 
Storr (1887), Havelock Ellis (1888), 11. ]yi‘Clintock(1890), 
&c. The admirable IVii, Wisdom^ and Pathon^ extracts 
from Heine’s prose, translated by iinodgras.s (1879 ; 2d ed 
1888 ), may also be consulted. 

Ileiiieccius, Johann Gottlieu, .a jurist of 
Germany, born 11th September 1681 at EEenberg;, 
was professor of Philosophy at Halle from 1713, and 
from 1720 professor of Law. In the latter capacity 
he went in 172.3 to Franelcer, and in 1727 to Inank- 
fort-on-the-0(ler ; but in 17.33 returned, as professor 
of Laxv and Philosophy, to Halle, where he died 31st 
Angnst 1741. Heinecciiia belonged to the school 
of those who treat law in deiiendenee upon jdiilo- 
sopliical pi'inciples. His chief works were Antiqui- 
titfiim Ho nit m urn HI J nrhpi'uihntiam Illnstraniinni 
Syntagma (1718); Histonia Juris Civilis Jtumani 
(1733); EUmenta Juris Germanici (17.35); and 
Elcmenta Juris Nuturm et Gentium (1737; Eng', 
trans. 1763). His Opera Omnia (9 vols.) were 
edited by his son in 1771. — Heineccius’.s brother, 
Johann Hichaeli.s Heinecciu.s (1674-1722), was 
a celebrated pulpit oratoi- in Halle, and the first 
who .studied .seals .scientifically. On this latter 
•subject he wrote T)c Veterihus Gcrmanoritm alia- 
runique Nutionum Sigillis (1709). 

Helnsins, Antiionv, Dutch statesman, horn at 
Delft, 22d December 1641, studied law at Leyden, 
in 1688 heoame Grand Pensionary of Holland, and 
as the close friend of William III. (of England) 
guided Dutch politics till Ills death, 30th August 
1720. 

HcillsUl.8, Daniel, a Dutch classical scholar, 
was horn at Ghent, 9th June 1580; was educated 
at Franeker and Leyden (becoming the favourite 
pupil of Soaliger), and became professor at Leyden. 
He died 25tli February 1655. He edited many 
Latin classics, and published Latin poems and 
orations of his own. — His son, Nicolaus (1620-81), 
obtained distinction both as a diplomatic agent 
and as a classical scholar. 

Heir. In primitive systems of law the heir is 
the person who performs the sacred rites on the 
death of his ancestor, and to whom, os repre- 
senting his ancestor, the property of the deceased 
is transferred. There aie traces of this primi- 
tive conception in the history of Roman law. 
The later Roman law regards the heir as an 
universal successor, on whom all the rights 
and liabilities of tlie ancestor devolve. An heir 
might be named by will ; in case of intestacy, the 
law pointed out the line of succession ; in some 
cases equity gave possession to a person wiio was 
permitted by a fiction to call himself heir, though 
not legally entitled to inherit. The liabilities of 
an heir were restricted by rules which enabled him 
to separate his own e.state from that of the de- 
cea.sed ; after Justinian is time this was done hj’ 

‘ making an inventory ; ’ and this ‘ benefit of in- 
ventory ' is a feature of modern codes founded 
on the civil law. It is to he observed that the 
Roman heir united in himself the rights of the heir, 
executor, and devisee of Englisli law. 

Ill English law the heir i.s not the universal suc- 
cessor, hut the person who succeeds to the real 
projierty of a deceased person not disposed of hy 
will. He is hound hy covenants, &c. which have 
been made binding on the land ; the property which 
descends to him has been made assets for payment 
of debt generally : hut if tlie personal estate he suffi- 
cient, the exeeutor is the person hy whom debts 
should he paid. The heir is ascertained at the 
moment of death ; thus it is not technically correct 
to .speak of tlie eldest son of a lii’ing poraon ns his 
248 


heir ; the son is heir-aqiparent — i.e. it i.s evident that 
he will he the heir if he sunives. If a father or 
brother is ne.arest in succession to a living pennon, 
we call him heir-presumptive : he will be the heir if 
he survives, and if no nearer heir is born. An heir 
mu.st he sought among persons related hy consan- 
guinity to the deceased, males being jireferred. Of 
niale.s in the .same degree, the eldest is sole heir ; 
females in the same degree succeed as co-heiresses 
or coparceners. By the inheritance Act of 1833 it 
is directed that descent is to he traced from the last 
mrchaser — i.e. the last person who acquired the 
and otherwise than hy descent. Formerly an 
estate could not ascend from son to father ; but the 
act places the father next in succession after chil- 
dren and other descendants. For a tabular view of 
the order of suceession, see Williams, On Heal 
Prnpcrti/, or Paterson's Compendium of English 
and Scotch Law. The heirs- general are the lieirs 
ascertained according to the foregoing rules, a.s 
distinguished from the restricted class (heirs of 
the body, lieirs-niale, lieirs-feniale, &c.) pointed out 
hy the terms of an entail. Where no heir can be 
found, the land is escheated to the feudal superior 
to whom it is holil — i.e. usually to the crown. 
When a person dies inte.state, his real estate ve.sfi3 
at once in the heir ; the heir becomes seised in law 
without entry on the e.state or other formality. 
The rule which permits .an heir to shift the liability 
for debts to the pei'.sonal estate was formerly applied 
even to mortgages ; hut Locke King’s Act, passed 
in 1854, makes a mortgage debt a charge on the 
land, nnles.s a contrary intention is expressed. 

The law of sncces.sion in Ireland is the same as 
in England. 

In Scotch law the term heir isleiss strictly defined 
than in Englisli law. It is used to include persons 
who succeed to movables, It also includes persons 
who take, not hy descent, hut by gift ; thus, for 
example, ‘heirs "of destination’ or ‘heiis of pro- 
vision ’ would be described as devisees or donees in 
English Law. ‘ Heir-apparent,’ in Scots law, means 
an lioir who has not made up his titles, the heir- 
apparent of English law being included under the 
name of heir-presumptive ; but since the Convey- 
ancing (Scotland) Act of 1874 the inheritance vests 
on the death of the owner, and the heir is not re- 
quired to mal;e up titles. By the same act it is 
provided that an heir shall not he liable for the 
debts of his ancestor beyond the value of the estate. 
When heritable property lia.s not been settled or 
disposed of hy the owner, the heir of line Is 
sought among the legitim.ate kin of the deceased. 
As in England, males are preferred ; of males in tlie 
same degree, the eldest is sole heir ; feiuales inherit 
together as ‘ lieirs-portioner.'-.’ But in Scotch, as 
compared with English law, certain points of differ- 
ence are to he observed. ( 1 ) After descendants are 
exhausted, it is not the father, hut the next 
younger brother who is next in succession ; then the 
next younger again, and so on to the youngest 
brother, after whom and his descendants comes the 
next elder brother, and so on np to the eldest brother. 
Formerly ‘ fee of conquest’ — i.e. land purchased hy 
the deceased — went to the next elder brother, and 
so on, in preference to the next younger ; hut the 
distinction between conquest and heritage was 
abolished in 1874. (2) Tlie mother never succeeds 

in Scotland, nor any relatives who trace through 
her, e.xcept brothei-s and sisters german. (3) Per- 
sons horn illegitimate, hut rendered legitimate hy 
the subsequent marriage of tlieir parents, are per- 
mitted to succeed. See the comparative tabular 
view in Paterson’s Compeudhm, 

In England the term ‘ hereditaments ’ is used to 
denote those parts of a man’s property which wHl, 
if not disposed of, descend to the heir. In Scotland 
heritable property includes leaseholds, which in 
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Ennlimcl ave tieiiteil as [lorsoiial property ; certain 
classes of aniiiiilic.s are also licritaWe, which would 
in England he iioisonal. 

HEins-poiiTloNHiiS, in Scotch law, mean either 
two or more females, heing sisters, or sistcre 
and the children, male and female, of deceased 
sistcis, who are entitled to succeed to heritahle 
estate when their ancestor dies without leaving 
male issue. Thus, if A dies leaving tlirao 
daugliters, all three succeed efpTally if alive; or if 
some liave already died leaving children, then the 
children represent the parent, and succeed to the 
parent’s share along with the surviving sisteis, all 
being called lieiis-portionors. In stroh cases tlie 
oldest hoir-portioner is entitled to the man.sion- 
liouBo of an estate in the country over and above 
her equal share of the rest. But she has no such 
right to a house in town, or to a country villa. Hhe 
alone al.so take.s a peerage or rlignity, if there is .any 
in the family. In England coparoenera, thongli re- 
.somhling hoii's-portioners, liave not identical rights. 

Heirloom {compoumlod of heir and loom, 
originally a ‘piece of proporli.y,’ ‘furniture’), in 
English law, moans a chattel, or inovahle thing, 
which goes lo the heir-at-law hy special custom. 
But the rigid is ohscuvo. The vaird is more fre- 
quently used now to dc.signate chattels heqiieathed 
or settled so as to ho enjoyed liy the person for the 
time heing in pn,ssession' of a family estate or man- 
sion. In Sootlaiid a somewhat similar l)nt hy 
no moans identical phrase is used — viz. heivnhiji 
movohha, which is a vvidor right, and in(dude.s the 
hast articles of furniture in tlio lion.se of a peison 
who loft Iioritahlo property. Tlie extent of this 
right is also not clearly settled. 

See irEGHiA, 

IIol. in Northern Mythology, the goddess of the 
dead, the sister of the wolf Eonrir, and daughter 
of the evil'lieartod Loki (q.v.), hy the giantess 
Anpjuiiioda. The All-father hurled her down into 
Nilllieiin, and gave her aiitliority over the lower 
world, wliero she received all wiio died of sickness 
and old age, Hhe was of lierco aspect, and had a 
half lilaok, half llesh-coloured skin. 'To her wore 
assigned the oharaotoristios of insatialile greed and 
)utiIcs«noHs. After the introduction and ilillusion 
of Christianity the ideas norsonilied in TIol gradu- 
ally merged, among all the races of Scandinavian 
and tierman de.soent, in the local conception of a 
Hell (q.v.), or dark abode of Ihc dead. 

Ileltlei", Tint, a thriving seaport and strongly- 
foi'tiliod town in the Dntcli province of North 
Holland, fll miles hy rail NNW. of Amstei-dam. It 
stands on the Mavsdiop, which connects the Znider 
Zee and the Gcrinan Ocean, and at the northern 
extremity of the North Holland Canal, hy which, 
too, it has conucotiflu with Amstordaui. It is one 
of the strongest fortresses in Holland, having been 
first foitilied hy Napoleon in 18)1, and lias several 
naval e,stahlishmeuts, including an arsenal and a 
college for cadets, together with a meteorological 
institute and an excellent harbour. Pop. (1870) 
21,328; (1889) 22,716. 

Hclrtci'bftVg Formation. In North America 
a division of the Silurian strata is called (after the 
Hclderhorg Haiigo, in the east of New York state) 
the Lower Ilelderborg formation. It appeal's to he 
on the horizon of the English Ludlow heels. The 
Upper Ifeldorberg formation of Nortii America is 
a member of the Lower Devonian strata. 

Helen, the most romantic figure of antiquity, 
famous for her beauty and the misfortunes tliat 
followed in her train. She was the daughter of 
Zeus and Loda, wife of the Spartan king Tyn- 
dareus, and owed her move than mortal loveliness 
to her divine origin, At the age of ten she was 


carried off by Theseus and Pirithous, hut was soon 
recovered by her hrother.s Castor and Pollux of 
whom the latter was half an immortal like lierself 
She was sought in man i, age hy all the nolilest 
Greek princes, whom her father hound hv an 
oath to respect tlio choice which Helen hemelf 
should make. She chose Meuclaus, and bore to 
him the fair Hermione. When she was carried off 
hy Palis, fioji of Pii.am of Troy, tlirongh the con- 
nivance of ilphrodite, Menelans mustered all the 
Greek priiico.s to revenge the wrong, and thus the 
f.ainoUH ten ye.ars’ Trojan war began. After the 
death of Palis, not long before the fall of the city 
Helou was married to liis brother Deiphohus, aiid 
she is said to have lietrayed him to Menelans and 
so regained her hush, ana's love. With him she 
returned to Sjiartn, and there lived the rest of her 
life in quiet happiness. Thu jiaii were at last 
hurled together at Thorapnn? in Laconia, although, 
according to the prophecy of Proten.s in tlie Odyssey, 
they were not to die, hnt to he translated to Elyl 
siniii. Another story makes Helen survive Mene- 
bans, and he driven out of the Pelopounesns by his 
sons. She iled to Hhodes, ,and was theia tied to 
a tree and strangled hy Polyxo — a crime expiated 
only hy the llliodians building a temple to her, 
nuclei' tlie name of Helena Dendrifis, Yet another 
tradition makes her marry Achilles on tlie island 
of Leneo, and bear him a son, Enphorion. 

In tlio Homeric poems Helen survives as the 
IiorKcmifieatiou of all graco and loveliness, She is 
tlie daughter of Zens, altliongli tlioro is no mention 
as yet of the swan story of her motlior’s wooing hy 
the god. Into the coneei'tion of her oharaoter in 
the Iliad tliore enters Tint little sense of moral 
ve«iiotisibility, perhaps lic'canso slie is a personage 
that has come into history from the world of 
mythology, which is over innocent of morals. In 
the Odyssen, again, we find an iuoipiont sense of 
moral responsibility, the Inirden of which is, liow- 
ever, shittocl from the shonhlers of Helen on to 
tliosc of .some god (Oil. xxiii. 222). It is true, 
liowovcr, tliat Hind ii. fi.'iG and fiOO may fairly he 
interpreted to convey tlie meaning that IJolen was 
carried away liy force, an unwilling victim of Aphro- 
dite. (Still the fact remains tliat tliere o.xists a 
notahlo dili’erenco of tone about this question, and 
this is not unfairly advanced as one of their 
strongest arguments hy those who claim a later 
(late for the (Idtfsseif tlian the Iliael. Othera, again, 
contend that in’ thii Iliad there i.s a no less distinct 
Bouso of moral re.sponsihility, iiointing out that in 
iii. lOI and vi. 357 there is blame distinotly ini- 
jmted to the gods, and that in iii. 173-170 and vi. 
34*1 llolon takes the inirden of tlie guilt upon her- 
self. Among her warmest apologists are. Mr Glad- 
stono and Mr Andiew Lang. Indeed the former 
makes bold lo say that ‘ her self-abasing and self- 
venounoing linmility come nearer, perliaps, _ than 
.any other heathen cxanqile to the type of (jliristian 
pieiiitence.’ 

Pansanias tells ns that on the chest of Cypsehis, 
a work of the 7th century ii.o. , Menelans was 
reiircsented as rushing on to kill Helen; and, 
accoi'cling to a statBincut attributed to Steaiohorus, 
the Acliicau host were about to kill her when their 
hands werp stayed hy the pou’cr of lior boaufc.y. In 
his Xroiulcs Euripides makes Helen plead her 
eanse to Menelans with sophistical rhetoric ; in 
the Helena ho makes her remain in Egypt, the 
Greeks and Trojans fighting merely for a shadow 
formed liy the gods out of cloud and wind. Again, 
in ins Chialops the giant speaks of Helen in a 
manner far romoved from the high ehivalry and 
tenderness of Priam and of Hector. In the Mndtl 
wo are invited to behold the hero about to slay 
Helen oronching in terror in the temple of Vesta, 
and only saved from this infamy hy the inter- 
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position of Venus. ‘ Huinliecls of yeais later," says 
ill- Lang, ‘ Helen foniul a -worthier poet in (,»uiutus 
.Sinyriiieii.s, who in a later age sang the .swan-song 
of (Ireck epic niinstrelsy.’ A.s tlie per.-iouification 
of all feminine loveliness, she rvas conjuieJ. up to 
play a part in the dream of Faust, whose woiils of 
■wonder at the Ti.sion of her beauty in JIarlowe's 
tragedy are almost u oithy of their theme ; 

Wrs tins the fiice that laniieliafl a thonsaml ships. 

And hunit the topless towers of Ilhiin ! . . . 

Oh, thou art fairer th.an the e\ eiiins air 

Clad in the beauty of a thuiisaiiil stars. 

The loves of Faustiis and Helen in tlie second part 
of Goethe’s FaitJit typify the union of the classical 
and romantic .spiiit. She is it.s spiritual heroine 
throughout, and hy his union with her in the fourth 
act Faust is raised infinitely rather than degraded in 
character. Last among the greater poets who have 
felt across the centuries the spell of Helen's loveli- 
ness are IValter Savage Landor and Tennyson ; 
the former in some of the finest lines in liis Hellenics 
commeniorate.s the power of her beauty to disarm 
the anger of Menelaus ; tlie latter has painted for 
us this ‘ daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair," in his .splendid poem, A Dream 
of Fair IFomc/i, Poets .and poetasters since have 
touched the theme, hut deceive not even to he 
named together with these. 

Helen will lemain to posterity what she Is in the 
Jlaal, one of the most splendid cieations in the 
whole world of art — a queen of beauty supieme 
over the humau iinaginatinu, as she was when she 
went at the summons of Iris, all draped in .silvery 
white, svith her three maidens, to the walls of Troy. 
There above the gate sat the venerable King 
Priam among bis counsellors, and all marvelled 
greatly at her beauty. ‘No marvel is it that 
Tvojaiis ami Achmana suffer long and weaiy toils 
for such a woman, so wondrous like to the im- 
mortal goddesses’ [Iliad, iii. I50-lo8). 

See tlie delightful essay appended to Andresv 
Lang’s fine poem, Holoi of Troy (1882). 

Helena (pronounced, contrary to the clns.sical 
quantity, Hctc'na; as is also the island St Helena ), 
capital of Montana, is .situated among foot-hills 
in tile Prickly Pear Valley, about 14 miles from 
the Missouri River, with the Hooky Mountains 
rising behind the city to the south. It is the 
commercial and railway centre of the state, con- 
nected svith the Jlanitoha and Northein Pacific 
railway.s, and by brancli-line.s svitb several mining 
camps. Many of the .streets are wide and .straight, 
shaded svitli rows of cottonwood-trees, and faced 
with handsome residences and business premises ; 
and the city has now electric lights ami hoi-se- 
tramways. The most prominent building is the 
county corn t-house, containing tlie iMontana govern- 
ment offices ; there are also a government assay 
office, several olmrches, schools, and lihrari&s, and 
a Catholic academy and convent, hospital, and 
asylum for the insane, besides qiiaitz, ttonr, and 
liiiiiher mills. A board of trade was organised in 
1887. Gold was found here in July 1864, the firat 
log-cabins were erected in September, and the 
camp was known as Last Chance Gulch until 
December, when it received its present name. The 
pop. lia.s increased with great rapidity : in 1880 it 
was 3624; in 1888 it had leached 15,000. 

Ilel'ena, the name of several female saints of 
the Catholic Cliiircli, the most celebrated of whom 
is the Empress Helena, ivife of Constantius CJilorns, 
and mother of Constantine the Great. Wlietlier 
born in Bitliynia, Britain, or at Treves, she became 
a Cliiistian ttiiriiig the youth of Constantine, hut it 
was not till after the defeat of Maxentius that she 
formally received baptism. The few remaining 
years of her life she gave to works of benevolence. 


In 326, aecoriling to almost contemporary tiadi- 
tion, .she visited .Jenisalem, and there, with Bi.shop 
Macarius, discovered the Holy Sepnlcbre and the 
cross of Cur Lorch Along with it were the cros'-es 
(if the two thieves, but which was tire true cross 
was shown hy its touch leitoirng a sick lady to 
health. St Helena died, it is said, a nun, at the age 
of eighty. Her fe-tival foils on ISth August. See 
Ceoss, atrd works cited there. — Two other women 
of the same name are lumomed as saints. The 
first, whose cult is conlined to tlie Russian 
Clmrch, wa.s the -wife of the Gr'and-drrke Igor, and 
at her baptism in Cnnstantinnjile (955) changed 
her original name, Olga, into Helena ; the other 
was a native of Vest Gothland, and lived in the 
12tlr centrrry. 

Ht'leiislmrg-ll, a favnrrrite -Wcatering-place of 
Scotland, in the county of Dirmharton, is pleasantly 
.situated orr the right hatrk of the Fiitli of Clyde, 
at the entrance to the Garelocli, 4 mile.s N. of 
Greetrock by water, and 23 mile.s NV. of Glasgow 
hy a railway ojierted in 1858. It was founded in 
1777 hy Sir James Colfiuhourr, arrd named after his 
wife Helen. There is an olielisk to Hemy Bell 
(q.v.). Pop. (1871) 5975; (1881) 7693; Irrrt in 
strurruer the rminhers are nearly dorrhled. 

Hcliae, Heliacal (from Gr. Mios, ‘thesrrn’), 
emerging from the light of the strn or passing into 
it. The heliacal risinrj of a star r.s when it rises 
just before tlie .sun. 

Hcliand, the name of an Old Saxon poem, 
dating fr-orsr Die 9th eentirry. Its srrhject is tlie 
life and work of Chiiat, constructed as a harmony 
of the four gospels. The poem is written in alli- 
terative verse, in the spiiit of the old Low Geniian 
poiriilar poetry. Besiiles being the iiio.st important 
reuc of the Uhl Saxon dialect, it is not without 
intiiiisio literary merit. Of two extant MSS. one 
is in the British Museiiiii ; the otlier is at Miinicli. 
Heyne lias issued a critical edition of the text (3d 
ed." 1883), and tlieve is a translation into niodera 
High German hy iSimrock (3d ed. 1882). 

Hcllantliii.s. See Jerus.alem Artichoke, 
and Sunflower. 

HelicidiB (Or. helix, ‘ a spiral ’ ), a large family 
of terrestrial air-hreathing (pnlmonate) ga.stero- 
pods, of which Snails (q.v.) are familiar examples. 

HeliCOIli a moniitain-iange (5736 feet) in the 
south-west of Bicotia, in ancient Greece, wa,s cele- 
brated as the favourite .seat of the Muses. At tlie 
foot of the range .stood the village of Ascia, the 
residence of Hesiod, and tlie .seat of the eailiest 
school of poetry in Greece. On tlie Blope.s were tlie 
faiiioiis foiiiitaui.s of Aganippe and Hippocrene, 
whose waters were reputed to give poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Hcligoliind (Ger, Helgoland j native name, 
det Liniii, ‘ tire Land ’ ), a small island hr the North 
Sea, lieloirging to Great Britain, is situated ahorrt 
.36 rttile.s NV. of the month of the Elbe, in 54° 
U' N. lat. and 7° 51' E. long. It is ahorrt a mile 
long froirr north to .south, and one-third of a mile 
fiorrr east to west, and tluep-forrrths of a square mile 
in srrjiertrcial area. The Uhcrland is a rock 206 feet 
in hmglit, on which stands a town of 400 Ironses, 
arrd acce.ss to which is ohtairred hy 192 steps or hy 
a steam-lift ; while the Unterland is a patch of 
shore with 70 horrses south-east of tire olrff. The 
resident poprrlation u’as (1860) 2172, and (1881) 
2001 ; though in the bathing season Heligoland 
is visited hy upwards of 12,000 summer visrtor's— 
attracted hy the admirable hatliing facilities offered, 
not by Heligoland itself, but by the ‘Sandy 
Island,’ or Dune, a small sandbank rvitli scrtrhhy 
vegetation, separated from the main island hy a 
channel ahorrt a mile wide. Sandy Island was 
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foniierly cdniiccteil by IhikI, but the iinoad& of the 
sea liave giadually isolated it. Tlie same agent, 
togefclier with the lieavy lainfal), the vfmation& in 
the ^^Tatllel■, and the disintegiating power of tlie 
frost, aie .still leilnciiig the t,i.se of Heligoland 
iiself. Tlie wesleui elilf lui.s, aocouling to Linde- 
iiiaiin, leceded 7 feet in the forty yearn preceding 
IS.S.S. Tlie soil on the Hat top of the look of 


Iloligoland huIUocs foi a littlo pasLuvo-land, and 
for growing jiotatoes and cabbages. T'herc are 
some sheep on the island, and a few cows. Wheel- 
barrows are the only wheeled I’cliicles. The spit 
of the Unterland gives partial hlioltor to two har- 
bours, one to the nortli, the other to the south. 
The inhahitauts are sup])oited cbielly by the lobster 
and other lislioiies, and by tlie summer visitoi.s, 
pilotage liaviiig almost ceased, and the public 
gaming-tables, established in i.S.'lO, having been 
suiipiessod in 1S71. Theieis piactically no poverty, 
disease, or eriine, and the people aie very long 
lived. A lightbonKO stands on the dill' near the 
village. The island, which was laken by the Jhit- 
ish from the Danes in LS(I7, and was formally ceded 
to England in 1814, has an English governor. 
Ileligolandisli, a dialectic vaiioty of Noith Eiisian, . 
is tho native tongue, hut (lennan is currently 
spoken, and Englisli is also taught in the school. 
Theio is no gariison. Steamboats run to and from 
the North Eiisian islands of Sylt and Eohr, and 
Hamburg.— Heligoland was anciently saeied to 
the goddess Hertba. Acooiding to tradition, tlio 
island was once vastly largei, groat tracts of 
country having been swallowed np by the sea 
between 700 a.d. and tlie end of the 17tli centnry. 
Cliristiaiiity was lirst iiroachecl lioro by iSt Willi- 
biod in the 7tb centmy, after wliose time tho 
island received its prosenli name of Holy Land. 
The inlial)ilants of Hdigolaud are divided into 
two classes, differing boOli in lace and oeeunation— 
the one being lisheis, the other tradespeople, siiiall 
shepkeepeiB, &c. The Ihst are Erisiaiis, a tall and 
muscular lace of hardy seamen, simide and primi- 
tive in their habits, and holding buul-labonr and 
soldieis in eontempL. The nieielmut class consisis 
of iniinigrauts from Hamburg and other places on the 
nuiinlaud, or their descendants. There is a enrions 
and pietuiesquc cluindi, on the roof of which is still 
the JJannebrog piiinted by the Danish authmities 
when the island belonged to Demnavk. Tho peo]ile 
are very loyal to (Iroat llritain, and are now almost 
animally contributing sailms lo the royal navy; 
for fixed inilitaiy service, such as is required from 


the Gorman islands of Sylt, 18.0., they ba\e a 
leinarkable abhoirence. The i'e\onuein 1888 nas 
slightly over T8000, and the expen<litine over £7000 
See lllaek's Beligulmul ( 1888 ) ; and Lindeinanii' 
Die Nonhecinscl HcU/oland (1889). — In tlie days 
of the eaily kings of Norway (lOfcli centmy oh'. 
M'aids) tlie name llclrjdimd was given to a distiict 
in lliat country ; it lay north of Throndhjem 
extending from about 65° N. lat. to' the 
neighbomhood of Siaitisen glacier. 

IlcIioceiltri<‘, in Astronomy, having 
tlie snii (Gi. litlius) as centre of leference- 
tho heliocciitrio place of a iilauot being 
opposed lo its f/cornifric (Gr. fje, ‘earth'), 
its place ns .seen fioin tlie eaitli. ' 

Ilcliortorus, tho cailiest and best of 
the Greek loinance writers, -was bom at 
Emosa, in S.iiia. He was a sophist of the 
second half of the fid century a.d., but 1ms 
sinneLinies been eonfonnded uiLb a bishop 
of Tiikka, in Thessaly (liica 390). The 
woik by whicli lie is knoun is entitled 
j7d/iiopica, in len books, narrating in 
poetic i>u)se, at tiincs nitb almost epic 
beanty and sim)ilicily, the loves of Thea- 
gencK and f'banelca. The woik is distin- 
guislied Irom the later Gioek lonuinccs by 
its vigoui’ and its jiuie morality. See 
Lolide, Jkr (h'lcdiischi' Homan {bS7fi). 
Theic are editions by Tlekker (IS.ii'i) and 
Hiiscbig in ttm/i/orn Knitin (1856). 

llelioglilTialnSi or El ujadalus, em- 
peror of Home, was bmn at Emesa in 204 
A. I). His leal name iwis Vaiins Avilus Bassiamie, 
but having, when a meie child, been anpointetl 
higli-nriuHt of the Syro-l’lmmician smi-god Elaga- 
ha), lie nssnmed the name of that deily. ,Soon 
after the death of his oonsin C'aracalla, 'Heliogn- 
halns was jiroclaiined emperor by the .soldiens, in 
oiiliositiim to the legitimate sovereign, Maciinns, 
w'lio had hecome olmo.xiona to the troops fiom 
his pal simony and the severity of bis discijiline, 
The riviU.s met in battle on tlie borduLS of Syria 
and Plio'nieia in ‘218 A. 11. Maoi'imis was defeated, 
and lleliogabahiH, pioceeding to liome, quietly 
assnnied the pmido. His leign, wiiioli lasted 
rather more than three years and nine montlia, 
was infammiB for tlie gluttony and the nearly 
niilMiralleled dobaucberics of every kind in which 
he indulged. He was murdered in an insniiec- 
tion of tho prietorians in 222 and was sue- 
ceeded by his cousin and adoqited son, Alexander 
Sevei ns. 

IItili<>S>'rsil»Uy, a method of communicating 
swiftly hetween' distant points hy means of the 
sun’s ra.VH relleelcd from nuiums. Either sncce,s,sivB 
jlashc.s or idisemations of a oontinnon.s icJlection 
of the sun’s light may he eoinhiuod so as to rend 
like Morso'.s telegmpl'iic, system (see TliLEUEArn). 
Heliograpliy mar bo nseil for geodetic iiieasiire 
ment, or for military ami otlier .signalling. The 
instiumuut.s winch contain the minors arc vaii- 
onsly called Jidiogmph and Iwlwisiat. Theinstin- 
monts have heen so perfectly contiived as to be 
availahlo at a distance of over 190 miles (in 
California) ; Eionch engineers in Algeria have 
found Die signals serviceahte at a distance of 170 
miles. As early as the llth century A.D. Algeiin 
po.ssosscd a system of hcliograiibs ; ‘ A L the snninnt 
of this lower was an apparatus of nunoi,s, cone- 
wionding to .similar ones cstahlished in different 
duoctiona, hy aid of wliioh one could comnuinicate 
rapidly will! all tho towns from one end of the 
empire to the otlier’ (Atlimu’um, 28Ui Jannavy 
1882). Hecently tliere has heen a great develop- 
ment in lieliography, or suii-fccIegTapli,y, foi signal- 
ling messages hetween tlie sections of an army in the 
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field, ,1-5 duiius tlie Ei-iti'-li cauiiiid^ii in Afjfhiiii- 
iitan ill 1880. Uiuiiiiiioiul’.s and Bef;lne’.s heliostat-s, 
1111(1 tlie helioHiaiili', (difieiiii^ in details) nf Vance 
and AndeiMin, me tavouralilv known. The name 
lielio'^tat onyinany used of an Eqnatoiia! 
(([. V. ) levolving on it'? iiolar a.xis. — Hehotfopc was 
the name given to a ininoi' placed at thd* distant 
station, and adjusted hy clockwork, so that at a 
particnlai hour of the day (arranged hofoiehand) 
tlie hglit of the .sun shall he letlected from the 
niiiror diiectly to the surveyor's station. See 
SiriN.VLLIN'f}. 

IleliogTavnrc. See Auxorvi'E. 

HeliOlUeter (‘.sun-nieasiirer’) is an iiibtiu- 
nient invented hy Saveiy and Boiignei in 17't3-4S, 
hv ineaiib of uhich the diaineteis of the heavenly 
bodies can be nieasiiied witli gieat accniacy. As 
impioved by Dollond, the ohject-lens of theinstiu- 
inent is in two halves, each of which will form a 
perfect image in the focus of the eyepiece ; and the 
images maybe made to diieige, coincide, or over- 
lap eacli other, hy varying the distance between the 
half-lenses. If the diameter of the sun is to he 
nieasiued, the two lenses aie adjusted so that the 
images may touch each otlier ; then the distance 
hetween the centres of the two object-glasses 
measured in seconds gives the diametei of the 
sun. Fraunhofer ni.ule many leniaikahle innirove- 
meiits on the lieliometei. 

HeliOpolLs {‘city of the siin’h the (heek 
name of tlie city called hy the Egyydiaiis On, An, 
stood on the east side of the Pelusiae hiaiich of the 
Nile, near the ape\ of the Delta, and was one of 
tlie most ancient and imiioitaiit of Egyptian cities. 
It was the chief seat of the wisdom of tlie Egyptians, 
and Thales, Plato, and Solon aie lopoi toil to have 
learnt from its priests. Manetho, the historio- 
grapher of Egypt, was chief-piie.st here, an office 
filled centuries eailier hy the father-in-law of the 
Hebrew Josejdi. (Jne of the rod granite obelisks 
long faiiimia as Pharaoh’s Needles is still standing 
near the hamlet of Mataieieh, 8 inilea N. of Cairo. 
It is 70 feet high, and hears the name of Usnitesen 
I., the second king of the twelfth dynasty. The 
olielisk called ‘ C’leopati'a’s needle,’ hionght in 1878 
to England, and that taken to New York in 1880, 
Avere oiigiiially In ought to Alexandria from tliis 
city. For the Syrian Heliopolis, .see B.t.tLBEic, 

Helio.8, tlie Greek name of the snii ( the Roman 
tiol), who AVas woiAsliippcd as a god. Accoiding to 
Horner, he aaus a son of the Titan Hypeiioii ami 
of Tlieia, and a brother of ,Selene or Eos. He is 
described hy tlie same ]ioet as giving light both to 
gods and ineii. He rises in the east, from the 
marshy hurdcis of Oeeanus, into wdioae dark abysses 
lie also sinks at evening The later poets, lioAV- 
ever, gave him a splendid palace in the east, soine- 
Avhere lieloAv Colchis, and de.scrihe liini as being 
conveyed, after the tennination of the hmiiing 
lahoms of the day, in a winged boat of gold, along 
the 1101 them coasts of the sea hack to Cnlcliis. 
Aftei the time of Aschylns, he began to he identi- 
fied Avitli Apollo or Pluehna, hut the identification 
Avas never complete. Hi.s Avoiship AA-as Avidely 
spreail. He had tengiles in Corinth, Argos, Trce- 
reiie, Elis, and many other cities, hut his principal 
.seat Avas Rhodes, Avhere a fonr-teani Avns miniially 
sacrificed to him. The island of Triiiaeria (Eicily') 
Avas also saeied to Helios, and here his dauglitevs, 
Phaitu.sa and Lainpetia, kept his Jlocks of sheep 
and oxen. It Avas eustoiiiary to offer np Avhite 
laiiihs or hoars on his altars. Tlie animals sacred 
to him Avere horaes, Avolves, cocks, and eagles. 

Helioscope, a telescope for observing the sun 
Avithout injury to the eyes, hy ineams of blackened 
glass or mirrors that reilect only a part of the 
light. 


0:19 


Hello tl'Ope (HrlKiti'dpLuiii], a genus of plants 
of the natmal oulei Boragineic (q.v.); of the 
section, sometimes made a distinct order, Ehiet- 
iace.e, the fruit sepai.iting only Avhen ripe into 
four eaipel'. Viiny of the species have flagrant 
(loweis. The Permian Heliotiope {If. Ferufi- 
aiium), a slmih Avith oblong-lanceolate Avrinkled 



Common Heliotrope (Mdioti'ojnnm Bwopci’iim). 


leaves and small lilac-liliie flowers, is in almost 
univei--al cultivation for its fiagiaiice, Avliich re- 
senihles that of \ aiiilla or ehen y-pie. Many seminal 
A-aiieties of this species are enltiinted in gardens. 
They delight in rich light soil, and aie pjopagated 
hy cuttings of tlie young groAving shoots in a moist 
AA-aini atinospheie. The Eniopean or Coimnoii 
Heliotiope (F/. finropinnn), a native of the south 
and Avest of Eiiiope, is an aiinnal Avith .small a\ bite, 
or raiely pale red, tloAvers. Laige ipiantities of 
the lloAA’ers are used hy peifiinieis foi making 
.scents. — Classical faWe accounts for the name 
lieliotrope (Uit helws, ‘the sun,’ and frepO, ‘I 
tuiii’) hy representing Clytia as turned into tliis 
Uow'er tiirouf^i gazing at Apollo. 

Heliotrope, or llLOODSTOKn, a vaiiety of 
ehalvedoiiy m of jasper, of a green colour Avith red 
spofo. Tlie finest heliotiopes consist of clialeedoiiy, 
and aie tianslucent, at least at the edges; the 
jasper bloodstones are opaque. ^ Heliotrope is found 
ill in.any parts of the Avorld, as in Scotland, hut the 
liiiest speoimeiis of this mineial aie brought fioin 
the .southern parts of A.sia. It Avas well knoAA'ii to 
the ancients, avIkj obtained it vliieliy fioiii Ethiopia 
and Cypuis. It is nincli used for boxes, seals, &e.; 
and those specimens aie most valued Avhich pos.sess 
most tramshiceiicv, and in wdiioh the led .■^pots aie 
liriuht and well distiihuted. It was much used in 
the early ages of the Cliiistiaii cliiirch for the 
engraving of sacied subjects, the liguies being so 
managed that the led .spots slioiihl lepieseiit drops 
of blood. The name heliotiope (Gr. hSKos, ‘the 
sun ; ' trope, ‘ a tnmiiig ’ ) seems to have been given 
to this mineral because Avhen immersed in Avater in 
the face of the snii it Avas .said to make tlie image 
of that hiiiiiiiary in it appear of a blood-red colour. 
■The heliotrope, ‘thus described hy Pliny, nnist have 
shoAvn very iaige spots or veins of red. 

Heliotrope, an histrument. See Helio- 

GEAPHY. 

Hello tropisui (‘turning toAvards the sun’). 
IVlien a seedling plant is placed in a tramspaient 
vessel of Avater within reach of the light of a AvindoAV, 
the stem and leaves giadually bend toAvards, and the 
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roots from, the light. The foriuor phenomenon is 
termed positive, and the latter negative, heliotrop- 
ism. The shoots and leaves of nearly all plants 
turn toward.s the light, and the turning of the .snn- 
ilou’er toirard.s the sun i.s familiar to every one. In 
the case of organs vliicli are po.sitiveljr heliotropic 
the growth of the side ne.vt the light is retarded, 
ami that of tlie opposite .side increasod ; the result 
of these comhined actions is a concavity on tlio 
former, and a conve.xity on the latter, tims causing 
a curvature towards the light. In tlie case of roots 
these action, s arc reversed. That tliesc results are 
hronglit ahout hy the action of liglit is evident ; 
the colls on the concave side heoome loss, while 
tho.se on the convex side hecome more, tni-gid, 
tlm.s forcing the organ to hend ; hnt the cause of 
turgeseence is unknown. 

Hcliotypc. Hee PiioTOGii.ri’uy. 

llclioxoa, or 'suu-animalonlB.s,’ a class of 
Protozoa of the Khizopod ty[ie — i.a. provided with 
protruding' processes of living matter. These 
processes are unlike those of the Amielne (q.v.) 
m being' slender and radiant, unlike those of 
Foramlnifera ((pv. ) in heiiig stidile and rarely 
interlaced. The unit-mass or cell of which the 
Heliozoon consists is g'lolmlar and stable, with one 
nnclon.s or with many, and usually with viicmdc's 
both contractile and non-con tractile. 'I’liero is 
generally a ‘.skeleton,’ gclatiuoiis or siliceous, and 
in the iatler case either coutiimons or composed 
of loose s])i(!ulos. Multiplication is oHected hy 
division of the cell into two, or hy hmUlino, or hy 
that intornal llssion Itnown as sporo-formation. In 
some oases the spores or yonng Holiozoa are lla"ol- 
late, and thus very unlike the comparativoty slow 
and passive adults. In a few instances Holiozoa 
have hoen .soon united in oolonioH. 'I'ho majority 
live in fresh water, hnt some are marine. Coumion 
o.\amplos are Aotinospluorium, Actinoidirys, Ka- 
phidiophrys, and Olathrnllna. Boo Piio'i'ozoA ; 
IMUsohli’s Protozoa in llronn’s Thicvrcich ; Archer, 
Quart. Juiirn. 3Iiero. Sei. lH7t)-77. 

Helix (Gr., ‘a .snail’), a term used for a genus 
of molluscs, iiioludiiig the laud-.suaihs ; for part of 
the human oai' (see Eaii) ; and for a small volute 
or twLst in ilic capital of a Corinthian coluinn- 

Hell, the place of torment, and the condition to 
M’hich the liiially impenitent are comsignod after 
death, located hy all the li'ather.s in the centre of tho 
earth, although Bt Thomas .says no one, without a 
special revelation on tho point, can say where it is. 
Unfortunately for clearness of ideas on tho snhject 
tho word has been from the beginning employed 
in the most various scnao.s, and tlm confusion 
has been only deeponed by tUo fact that in onr 
Authorised Version it has boon employed to render 
three wholly dill'eront words. Shoot or TIados, 
Gehenna, and once Tartarus (2 Peter, ii. 4). The 
■\vord Sheol ocours in the Old Testament si-xty-livc 
times, and is rendered ‘ hell ’ thirty-one times, 
‘grave’ thirty-one times, and ‘pit’ three times. 
Its original meaning seems sti-ictly to have implied 
merely the shadowy under-world, a deep and 
gloomy cavern oonsiderod as the abode of the souls 
of the dead, the common receiitaele for all man- 
kind, not yet definitBly diH'erontiated into two dis- 
tinct olass'es with the more rigorous logic of a later 
ago and a fuller revelation. The Hebrew ooncep- 
tion of Sheol was merely a kind of vague shadow 
of past life, in which the soul was shut oil' from any 
communion with the living, although we see in ite 
loftier expressions of religions aspiration the impas- 
sioned desire for an unbroken continuity of union 
with God rising into a vision so vivid that it almost 
realises itself (Job, xiv. 13-15 ; cf. also Ps. xvi. 10, 
xlix. 16, l.vxiii. 24). In tliesepassage.s the Psalmists, 
in the heights of spiritual elevation and conscious- 


ness of living communion -with God, leap in vision 
across tlie separating grave into a real conviction of 
living continuity of fellowsliip that rise.s into the 
region of true iminort.ality ; Joh, in tlie perplexity 
of despair betii'cen liis present calamities and the 
immediate expectation of death before God’n 
favour is renewed to liini, yet absorbed with the 
idea that God cannot belie himself by linally for- 
getting bis righteous servant and his former fellow- 
■ship, grasps tne notion of immortality as a iieces- 
■sity of God’s inliercnt righloousnes.s, and thus 
reaches tho loftiest spiritual eonreption of Chris- 
tianity— a living union pos.sible between man and 
God, by a proce.ss of pure religious abstraotiou. 

T’he hope of a future life, in Old Te.stament jiro- 
pliecy, hardly extended beyond the perfected glory 
of the Israelitic theocracy under conditions which 
were essentially earthly, hnt yet already partly 
elevated into tlie Hiiiiornatnral. The condition of 
the dead continued to he I'eprcsenfced as a .shailowy 
existence in Sheol — an existence witliout special 
religions signilleance and value. 

In poab-e.xilic Judaism, on the contrary, the faith 
in the resurrect ion of the pious dead ( in eonneetioii 
with the Messianic time of sah'ation) ileveluped 
itself out of these two elements : (fe) from the moie 
individual coneeptioii of the covenant-relation anil 
from the jiostnlato of retrihulion in tho kingdom of 
the Me.ssiah, and (5) from the inlliieiioes of the 
Por.sian faith in tlie resurrection, which co-operated 
with tho former and furnished to them a deihiite 
form. 'While this faith, through the Pharisees, 
became a popular olement of the Messianio hope, 
the Paddiieecs held fa,st to tho okl Hebrew cun- 
eeptiou of Hheol, and tho Usscncs asHumed the 
Htdlenistio doctrine of the incorporeal immortalitv 
of souls ill a higher state of being, a doctrine whioli 
litted in Avith the Essone s])iritnalism. 

In conseqnuuce of this developed eaohatology, 
there then entered also into the ooneeptioii of 
Sheol tlie dislinebion of dill'eront moral rotrilmtivo 
.states : {it) for tho righteous in Paradm or Ahra- 
ham’s bo.som i (5) for tho godle.ss in Gehenna, 

Tho Sejituagint equivalent for Sheol is Hades, a 
word which occurs in the Now Testament eleven 
tiitie.s, and in ten of the.so is rendered ‘liell,’ the 
solo exception hoing I C'or. xv. 55. Again, ‘hell’ 
is used ns the rendering for Gehenna twelve thne.s. 
Origirmlly as in the Old Testament usage the latter 
word sini])ly signilied the Valley of Hinnom near 
the city, which had been delilecl by tho ahniuina- 
tions oil human saerilieo in the Moloch worship of 
Ahaz and IManassoh. ft becamo later a kind oi ro- 
ceptacdo for liltb, the oombnsUble portions of which, 
according To some authorities, were consumed with 
lire. Hence in later limes it liecame an image of 
the place of punishment, ‘ ivhere their worm uieth 
not, and the lire is not iinenched. ' The word 
Tophot oiKUirs in the Uld T’estament nine time.s, 
and ajiparently meant originally a grove or garden 
in Hinnom ; afterwards dolilud and polluted by 
idolatries, it became to the Italdiis a lib symbol 
for all abominations, the very gate or pit of hell. 
Almost all the passages in Avhicli the term Gehenna 
occurs are hojielossly metaplinrical in character, 
on which it seems unsafe to bnihl too rigorou.s dog- 
matic dolinitions ; in such investigation.s should 
never be forgotten tlie saving caution, ‘Tlieologia 
jiavabolioa non est demnnstrativa. ’ No les.s difficult 
IS the Greek word aiimios (aiun, Hobreiv wtow), 
variously rendered by ‘everlasting’ and ‘eternal.’ 
It occui's seventy-one times in tlie NeiV Testament, 
and in some of those oases it is certainly employed 
of periods limited in duration. The word aion does 
not necessarily connote what is understood by 
‘eternity’ either in classical or Hellenistic Greek, 
and ill the Oxford Library of the Fathers Ave nnd 
its adjective rendered very properly hy ‘secular. 
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So that St Augustine's famous argument (De Civ. 
Dei, xxi. 23), hesitles its umvortliiness, is strictly a 
non sequitur — that because aionios soB is assumed 
to juean ‘enilJess iife,’ tlierefore aionios holmis 
must mean ‘ endless punishment.’ As Haupt says, 
‘ eternal life ’ is not to >St John a mere term for un- 
broken continuance in being, as thougli it rvere 
simply etiuivalent to the indissoluble life ( zoB akata- 
lutos) of Heh. V. 6; it does not define the form of 
this life so much as the nature and meaning of it ; 
zoa aionios is, in other word.?, a description of 
divine life, of tlie life which is in God, and which 
by God is communicated. At the same time the 
plain exegesis of the greater number of relevant 
passages in the New Testament points rather to 
everlastiny than to merely iconian rewards and 
punishments, and indeed it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that such phrases as the ohtln-os 
aionios (‘de.struction’) of 1 The.'S. v. 3, and 2 
Thess. i. 9, and the telus of Pliilipjiians, iii. 19, refer 
to endless, hopele.ss, irremediable doom. 

The same uncertainty i.s reproduced in the 
Authorised Version in the words used to expres.s 
the fact of judgment passed upon the souls of men. 
The words Icriuo, h'isis, and hrima occur in the 
New Testament some 190 times ; the words kaia- 
krino, Jcuiakrisis, katakrinia, 24- times. In all hut 
fifteen places these words are properly enough 
rendered by ‘judge’ and ‘condemn,’ and their 
derivatives ; in the rest ‘ damn ’ and ‘ damnation ’ 
have been employed, sometimes as incongnionsly 
as in 1 Cor. xi. 29 ; 1 Tim. v. 12 ; and Rom. xiv. 23. 

Enough has been said to show tlie ililiiculties in 
the exegesis of the passages on which the dognras 
of the olmroh about the future lumishment of the 
impenitent are baaed, and it only remains to .state 
here the chief views of eschatology now prevalent, 
and to sketch briefly the development of these in 
the history of dogma. It does not belong to iw to 
discuss the abstract theoiy of future retribution — a 
postulate of all religions whether rudimentary or 
advanced — nor to attempt to justify anew the ways 
of God to man by distinguishing ex cathedra what 
is of faith and what is mere human speculation. 

I. The orthodox theory, botli in the Eastern 
and Western churches, is that at death there is 
passed upon every impenitent sinner ai> irreversible 
sentence to torture of both Ids moral and physical 
nature, eiulle.ss in duration, and inconceivably 
dreadful in intensity, yet proportioned in degree 
to the depths of tlie iniquity^ of the individual, 
whose sufferings include within them both the 
‘ pain of loss ’ and the ‘ pain of sense.’ The fonner 
implies the remorseful consciousness of the loss of 
all good ; the latter embrace, s all forms of physical 
torment, as by material fire, utter abandonment 
and alienation from God, and tlie perpetual 
society of lost men and devils. The pams of 
hell for ever without any mitigation or hope 
of escape are the fate of all whose faith during 
their life on earth has not come up to the minimum 
required by tlie rigorous justice of God. Such has 
been the orthodox belief of ahiio.st the entire 
Christian cliurcli until now, and its father's and 
theologians, from St Augustine and St Thomas 
Aquina.s down to Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Boston, 
and Jonathan Edwards, have lavished all the wealth 
of impassioned rhetoric upon the description of its 
horroi-s. Medieval painteis like Orcagna devoted 
all the riches of a grotesque imagination to tlie 
portrayal of its material torments infinite in variety 
as well as awful in intensity, and the famous fresco 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa shows what a really 
great artist could make of such a theme. Indeed, 
the words which Dante saw in his vision above 
the gloomy portals of hell, ‘All hope abandon 
ye who enter here,’ merely describe irith literal 
truth the traditional belief of the Christian chm-oh. 


St Augustine even found himself, in accordance 
with Ills views of predestination, compelled to 
postulate the eternal damnation of unhaptised 
infants. Altliough he is di.spt).sed to look upon 
this condenmation as niiiissiina and iolerabilior, 
he opposed the doctrine condeimied by the synod 
of Carthage (419 A.D.) of an inteniiediate state in 
which unhaptiseel infanta were said to he {Limbus 
infantum). Dante sees these hapless victim.s of 
fate in the first circle of tlie Inferno, and indeed 
this belief was held by the entire medieval church ; 
while the eternal damnation of nun-elect iiifant.s 
.still stands implied in tlie famous Confession of 
Faith of the Westminster Divines. St Thomas 
Aquinas supposes tliat the bliss of the saved will 
he heightened by their witnessing the punishment 
of the wicked ; and Jonathan Edwards thus ex- 
presses the same monstrous notion, ‘the view of 
the misery' of the damned will double the ardour 
of the love and gratitude of the saints in heaven.’ 
To the Catholic the hoirors of hell aie enormously 
mitigated by the notion of an intermediate state 
of punitive probation, in which the .souls of such 
as have not died in mortal sin ai e purged from the 
guilt of earthly sin, and made fit for translation to 
heaven to the companionship of God and his elect 
saints. See Puiigatory. 

II. The second belief in importance is that associ- 
ated with the great name of Origeii, and variou.sly 
termed Universalism, Restoration, or the Larger 
Hope — viz. that all men ultimately will be saved. 
Origen believed that the punishment of hell itself 
was hut purgatorial in it.s character, that, its purify- 
ing effect once attained, the punishment would cease 
for all, most }irohahly even for the devils tliem- 
selve.s, and that the duration in each case ■would he 
proportioned to the guilt of the individual. This 
doctrine of the final restoration of all to the en- 
joyment of happiness is the theory of the Apocu- 
tastasis to winch so many of the early Cluistian 
writer's allude. It was taught definitely by Giegoi'y 
of Nysso, wlio foretells in glowing -words a tune when 
‘ there shall no longer he a sinner in the universe, 
and the war between good and evil .shall he ended, 
and the nature of evil shall pass into nothingness, 
and the divine and uniningled goodness shall 
embrace all intelligent existence.’ Theodore of 
Mopsuestia teaches that in the world to come 
‘those who have done evil all their life long n'ill 
he made -worthy of the sweetness of the divine 
bounty. For never would Christ have said “until 
thou hast paid the uttermo.st farthing” unless it 
were possible for u.s to he cleansed when sve have 
paid the penalty. Nor ■would he have spoken of 
the many stripes and few unless after men had 
home the punishment of their sins they might 
afterwards hope for pardon.’ Gregory of Nazianzus 
seems to have held the same opinion ; and St Jerome, 
who does not accept it, at least treats it with 
respect, and adds ‘ human frailty cannot know the 
jiulgment of God, nor venture to form an oirinion 
of the greatne.ss and the rueasitie of his punish- 
ment.’ The Reformer's folloived Augustine except 
in so far os they rejected Purgatory, first taught 
distiirotly in his treatise Dc Doctrina Christiana. 
Of theologians inclined to the rrider hope it is 
enough to name Bengel, Hemy Moi'e, Rothe, 
Neander, Tholucb, and Martensen ; and among 
onrselve,s Slamiee, Miluian, Kingsley, Alford, 
Erskine of Linlatlien, Thhiwall, Plnrnptre, and 
Farrar. The last has argued for the cause with 
equal learning and eloquence. 

In close connection with the theoiy of 'univer. 
salraruj as suggesting inferences all tending to the 
possibility of purification and educational disci- 
pline being mingled with the penalty for sin beyond 
the grave, is the ruiicli-debated ouestion of the 
descent of Christ into hell to preach to the spirits 
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in jn-lhoii. The eiiilievt, aecnniiL of this as a liin- 
tovical fact is yivcn liy Busehiiia, lint it soon anpeara 
with fantastic elaboration in the aiiooryphal gospel 
of Nicodenms, and a statement of iielioE in it was 
insortec! in the Apostles’ Creed, in the earlier forms 
of wliich, Iiowi'ver, it does not appear, any move 
than it does in the creeds of Irenicus, Oiigcn, Ter- 
tnllian, Cyprian, nor in that of the Gonncil of Nice. 
Yet we find it distinctly taught by Ignatius, 
Hennas, .Tnatin Martyi-, frenains, Tertnllian, 
Cloincnt of Alexaiuliia, Origen, Cyprian, Cyril, 
Ainhiose, .leroniej Augustine, and Chrysostom. It 
was maintained in answer to Arian and Apollin- 
ariau lio'osies, as i)ro\’ing the true humanity and 
tlie real death of CIuIbI.. He.sidcs 1 Peter, iii. 10, 
the other passages in Keiipture eoirsidered to 
support this lieliuf are Epli. iv, 9, and Arts, ii. 
37-Sl. TerUdlian assorts that lieaveu is not open 
till the end of the world, and that all men are in 
Ilades, either comforted or tormented, and that 
the purpose of oiir Cord's descent was that the 
patriarolis should be made partalnns of him. The 
belief .soon eamo to ho widely held that the patri- 
archs and prophets were in Hades, hut passed with 
Cliiist into Paradise — tlie germ of the medieval 
dootrinii of the LimbHn natrum. Augustine seems 
to have holievocl that Oliri.st’.s preaching was ollbe- 
tivB in saving soma sonls winch weie in torment. 
Cyril of Alc.'ciindria dusei'il) 0 H Cluist as having by 
his desoont ‘ spoiled Hades utterly, and thrown 
open to tlui .spirits of those that slept tlie gates 
that none may escape from, a?ul leaving tlio devil 
tlioro in his solitude and desolation, having risen 
again.’ To liim it was tlio suprenie.st proof of 
Ciivist’s love to man that the Cross, the symliol of 
(loUvevaneo, had been raiscnl in HadoB_ itself. The 
thaiue early hsoame a subject of Christian art, as 
tlie ‘ Harrowing of Hell ’ was a favourite subject 
of our own medieval writers of mysteries, and 
takes its place in the great Divina OuiiimaUa of 
UatiLo. The Uetormer.s felt that the lioctrine lent 
.support to the dogma of Purgatory, ami some, 
as Calvin, taught that tlie deseonb into Hades 
meant only the terrible anguish lyith which the 
soul of Christ was tried, equalling in its intensity 
for the time the siill'erings of the dauuiod, while 
others merely admitted the fact without allowing 
themselves to dcllno anything as to its purpose 
or result. Hammond, Pearson, and Harrow main- 
tain the only meaning of St Peter’s words to be 
that our Lord by Ins Holy Siiirit, inspiring Noah, 
preached to the (Usnhediont aiitedilnvians, who are 
now for their disohedienee iniprisoned in hell — an 
o.yplanation that had already oeenrrod to Jerome 
and Augustine, Bisliop Harold Browne observes 
that on this subject Pearson has written less logi- 
cally than is his wont, and says well that the real 
(lilliculty consists in tlie fact that the pioclamation 
»f the liiiisliiiig of the great work of salvation is 
represented by St Peter as Iiaving been addressed 
to these auteJilnvian penitents, wliile no mention is 
made of the penitents of later ages, who ai’o oqually 
interested in the. tidings. It can hardly he denied 
that the piiti'istie interpretation is mo.st in liar- 
niony with an honest exegesis of the passage in 
St Peter’s ejiistle, Init here it may he enough to 
suminarko tlie opinions of two great Protestant 
theologians, Martensen and Horner. 

Tlie forijior says that departed souls live a deep 
spiritual life, for the kingdom of the dead is a 
kingdom of subjectivity, oi i-cmcmbrance in the full 
sense of the word. At death the soul finds itself 
in a world of pure realities ; the manifold voices of 
the world, which during this earthly life sounded 
together with the voices of eternity, grow dumb, 
and the holy voice now sounds alone, no longer 
deadened by the tumult of tiro world ; and hence 
the realm of the dead lioeomes a realm of judg- 


ment. Departed spirits tlius not only live and 
move in tire elements of bliss or woe whicli they 
have formed and ])repared for themselves in time 
Init they continue to rooeive and work out a new- 
state of consciousness, hecanso they continne 
spiutually to mould and govern lliemse’lvos in rela- 
tion to the new manifestation of tire divine will 
now' first presented to their view. 

Of the fninous passage of Ht Peter, Dorner says 
that Peter I'eally contemplates Christ after liL 
death, prohahly before Iris rasuriectiorr, as active in 
tire region of the dead, and therefore not in the 
place of torment, hut in tiro inlei'rnediale re<'ion. 
There is an liitci'irieiliate state before tiro dension 
of the Jiulgincnt. The Uofor matiorr, occupied clriotly 
w'itli opposition to the Itomish Purgatory, leaped 
over, as it W'Cre, the iiiiihlle .stale — i.e. left at re.st 
the questions presenting themselves here, ga'drrg 
with uiihlenchod eye only at the antithesis hehveen 
tire saved and the damned, on tire supposition 
(retained w'itlunrt irrqrrir-y), in opposition to more 
aneimit tradition, that every one's eter-nal lot is 
(lolinitoly derided with his deparUiie from this 
pre.sent life. This is in keeping with the Iriglr 
estiination prrt on tire moral worth of tire earthly 
life. Nevertheless, the view is untenable, anil 
that oven on moral grounds. Not merely wottld 
nothing of ossonlial importanee remain for the 
Judgment if every one entered the place of his 
ot(‘i-nal destiny directly after dontli, but in that 
case also no .s])aco worrld he loft for progressive 
grow'tli of heliovers, w’ho yet are not sinless at the 
moment of death. H they are oonooived as holy 
dii'cctly after death, Hairotilrration would he eifected 
by hopivi-ation from the body ; the seat, Lheiefore, 
of evil must he found in the body, and sanotilroa- 
lion w'otrld he I'ealiseil tlrr-ougli a iiter-e anft'erirrg of 
death as a pliysleal process instead of through the 
will. Add to thi,H that the ahsoluteness of Christi- 
anity ileiniinils that no one ho judged Irefore Cliristi- 
anity has been inailc aocossihle and brought honie 
to him. Hut tlirs is not the case in this life with 
niilli(m.s of Iruinan iieing.s, as the Ireatlrou in 
eenti-al Afiiea. Nay, oven within the clmrclr 
there are piuiods and cireles where tire gospel 
does not really ap]n'oaclr men as thii,t which it 
is. Moreover', thoso dying in childhood Iiave not 
been able to decide personally for Christianity. 
The passages wliich make tiro pioii.s enter- at once 
a Ircltor plii.ee. e..vclude a Purgatory ns a place of 
pnnislimeiit or penance, hut by no nieii,ns e.vclride a 
growth in perfeetinn and hlcsswlnoss. Even the 
departed lighteous arc not ijiiite prerfeet hefoi-e the 
restii'i-eetion. Their souls niiist still long for the 
dominion of Olii'ist and the consummation of God’s 
kingdom. There is, therefore, a status iiitermcduis 
even for belie vei-s, not an inslantaneoris passage 
into pevfi'ct hleHserlness. 

How cloHoIy this toiiclies the qriestiori of the 
ailmissiliility of Pi-ayoi-s for the Dead will he at 
once apmaiont, althoiigli tliat subject Irardly falls 
to ho discuiased liei'e. It was an ancient pre- 
Christian oimtoin to oiler up prayers for- the dead, 
anti wo early lincl traces of it in the Clrrislian 
Church. These Kt Augustine thongliO might at 
least socure for the lost a ioUrabitior dmnnatio. 

III. AnoUior view', not without its adherents, is 
that of Conditional Iinmorlality or Airnihilntion- 
alism, aceoriling to w’hiolr final ilostriiotion and not 
endless suH’eving is the doom of the Anally iinpeni- 
tent. It of course travoi'ses the belief in the in- 
herent iininortality of the soul, the insUnotive hope 
and belief of all mankind everywliore ; and, if it 
saves the mind fi-oni the horror of endless tovinent, 
iioccssitatos the belief that God will raise up the 
impenitent fi-orn the dead only to be tormented 
and at last destroyed. Its adherents depeiid for 
piroof on the literal and assumed interpretation of 
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a few passages of Scri])ture, and count among itsi 
modern supporters “Watts, Isaac Taylor, and 
Whately. 

The principal tlieories of future retiihution hav- 
ing tlms l)een hrietty sketolied, it (jiily remains, to 
say a few words more generiUly upon tlie signifi- 
cance of New Testament Pscliatology, and the mode 
of its de\ elopment ; and here we shall follow 
closely in tlie track of Plleiderer. The whole of 
the Primitive-ClirisLian community' lived in the 
expectation of the speedy return of Cliiiat and the 
advent of his visible kingdom of glory upon earth. 
Further, the ApocAilijiise of John (following the 
Jewish apocalyptic— e.g. the Book of Enoch) dis- 
tinguished between (1) the eaitldy' kingdom of 
Christ (of limited duration — 1000 years, hence 
O/iilinSiii), beginning with the Parousia and First 
Ile.surrection, and (2) the definitive end o£ the 
world ( Rev. xx. 2-7 ) following thereupon, which, 
through a second general resurrection and judg- 
ment of the world, together with the annihilation 
of the kingdom of Hatan, will intrniluce the eternal 
completion of the kingilom of God ; which com- 
pletion, moreover, the -i-iiocalypse also still repre- 
.sents in accordance with the analogy of the Lrael- 
itish thencrney — descent of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. ). 

In the Pauline eschatology two essentially difter- 
ent views cross each other ila) On the one hand, the 
.specifically Jewish-Chiistian expectation (handed 
down in the Cluistian cimumuiity) of the follow- 
ing iniiaculous catastroplies : Parousia, Earthly 
Reign of Christ, Resuirectiou of Christiau.s, Ueueial 
Judgment (1 Cor. \v. 23-26 ; 1 Tliess. iv. 13-18) — 
under the assninptiou of which the state of souls 
between death and resurrection appears as a middle 
state, like sleep j on the other hand ( /; 1 a result of 
the speeiAoally Pauline doctrine of tlie Spirit of 
Christ — viz. the expectation of a glorified state of 
individual Christians in fellowship with Christ — a 
state already prepared in the life of the Christian 
on this side the giave, and therefore beginning 
immediately after efoath to unfold its fullness in the 
niaiiifestatiou of a body'-of-liglit (Rom. viii. 10 et 
seq., and 17-23! 1 Cor. v, 1 et *«/. ,• Phil. iii. 20 
et neq.). The latter mode of conception appeared 
first in the later Pauline epistles, witlmnt iiowev'er 
being made to harmonise with the first. The 
definitive end of the world Paul conceives as intro- 
duced by the subjugation of all the enemies of God, 
which is canied out under the eaithly rule of 
Christ as king (whether through their convereion 
or even through their complete annihilation ), and 
finally of even death itself. On this follows the 
surrender of the kingdom by Christ to God and the 
dominion of God alone in all creation, even to out- 
waul nature — glorified and serving God in fieedom 
(1 Cor. XV. 27 etseq.; Roin. viii. 21). 

The ideal tendency of the Paulino eschatology 
was strengthened from the side of Hellenism, under 
whose inthienoe already the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had combined the future Messianic world of Jewisli- 
Christianity with the higlier, heavenly, or ideal 
world, and had immediately attached the perfect 
state to the death of the individual ( Heb. xii. 23 j 
iv. 9 et seq. ; ix. 27 ). 

In John the idealising spiiitualisation of the 
traditional eschatology goes still further by trans- 
forming tlie external perfection (in the future) into 
the internal perfecting of the religions Christian life 
of the present church. As already the ‘coming 
again ' of Christ, in the valedictory discourses, 
wavers between futuie Parousia and present Coni- 
ing-in-the-Spirit(Jobn, .xiv. 16), so also the ‘eternal 
life ’ of believers lias now already become realised in 
the present in their corporate unity with God and 
Christ, which is above death -and judgment, and 
which receives no essential addition even through 


the future rewirrectiou to life (which, withal, is 
here firmly adhered to). In like manner, aho. 
Judgment realise', itself alieady in the hi>toiical 
life of the commmiity, contimioiisly, in the ])iocess 
of sejiaration hetuixt faith and mihelief, sonshi]) to 
God and to the Devil — which separation will find 
only its full oiitwiud mauifentatioii in the futuie 
two-sided resuriection (John, xvii. 3 ; xi. 25 et seq.; 
vl 40; V. i-ic ct scj. ; iil 17-21, 36; xii. S et ieq.). 

In the spiritualisation of eschatology Uiigeii only 
went further on the line pmsiied by the Gospel of 
John. The other Clmicli Fatlieis in opposition 
to Gnostic spiritualism laid stress all the more 
decisively on the sensuous leality of the last things, 
even to the Pliaiisaic fleshly identity of the resur- 
rection body with the earthly one. Only it must 
be noted that Cliiliasm, as an apocalyptic hope for 
the future, was from the 3d century all the move 
decisively rejected by the ehuich, the more its 
idea realised itself in the church’s own dominion 
over the world, and the Parousia of Chi-ist was 
pushed forw.ird from the near future to the far- 
ofl distance. 

The conception of the Ignis Burgrttorins, derived 
from the Platonic doctiine of the purifying pen- 
ances of .souls in the world beyond the giave, was 
early adopted by individuals, hut from the time of 
Gregory I. became a part of the Catholic Church’s 
faith, closely connected with the Mass and with 
the church’s penitential discipline, for which 
reasons it was rejected by Protestant orthodox}', 
wliich makes the uncliangeahle and endless retri- 
butive states of salvation and damnation ensue 
immediately on the death of the individual, 
between which states there is no third, though 
diffeieut degrees within both are admitted, In 
no other respect does the Protestant eschatology 
dill'er from the Catholic. Cliiliasm is rejected as 
a Jewish enor; but the Parousia of Christ with 
general resiuTeotion, judgment, and transformation 
of the world stands as the solemn close of time and 
entrance on eternity. In the further course of 
Pi-otestoiit theology some more mystical thinkers 
have sought to vivify the abstract monotony of the 
world beyond the grave as conceii'ed by the church 
{a) by adopting once more the biblical Cliiliasm, 
now termed Miileiiaiianisni, or (i) by finding a 
compensation for purgatoiy in assuming tlie capa- 
bility of conversion beyond the grave, or assuimiig 
a glowing perfectibility, or assuming a geneial 
restoration of all men (Apociitasinsis). 

On the contrary the more rational tlieologians 
tended lather to set aside tlie last remains of the 
primitive Christian dogmas— Parousia and Resur- 
rection. and to reduce this whole section of doctrine 
to the Alexandrine form of the incoiporeal con- 
tinuance of souls. Philosophic tliinker.s found the 
essential idea of Christian eschatology in the im- 
manent eternity or infinity of the religious .spirit ; 
along with which the individual continuance of 
souls was denied by some (as in Sclileierniacher’,s 
Beden; it is otherwise in his Glanbcnslehre ; and 
by the Hegelian Left), hut asserted by others (as 
by Leibnitz, Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Sclielling, the 
Hegelian Right, Krause, Herhart, Lotze, Teich- 
muller, &c.). 

Theology holds almost exclusively to the latter 
side. The Christian faith has from the beginning 
combined the two fundamental forms of lioiie for 
the fatm-c : (a) the Hebrew, of hope for the earthly 
future iierfeotion of the people of God, and ( h ) the 
Hellenistie, directed to the supraonumlano perfec- 
tion of the iudividual soul. Each of the two 
represents an essential side of the Christian hope, 
and is conceivable without self-contradiction; it 
is only from the mixture of both sides, as it passed 
over from the Jewish tlieology into primitive 
Christianity, that obscurities and contradictions 
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arose. To set aside these and hring each of the 
two sides, the inuudaiie and the supraiuundane, 
or the social and individual, hope of perfection 
to the clearest possible view appear.s to be the 
eschatological task of the theology of the present. 

The primitive (Jluisbiaii faith in the return of 
Christ and the earthly erection of his Idngdoni 
includes the ideal of the earthly realisation of the 
kingdom of Cod, or of the e.xtenaive and inten.sive 
porineatiou of the Christian spirit throughout 
humanity, as the goal and task of the history 
of the world. It is iii the union of all mankind 
ill the family of the children of Cod ami in 
the moralising of the whole life of society tliroiigh 
the power of the Christian spirit that the victori- 
ous Coming and Royal Rule of Christ in the 
earthly world is coiistiiutly realising itself, lint, 
because realising itself ujion the foumlation of the 
historical life of nations, it remains constantly 
bound to those conditions and limits which arc 
historically Imman. 

Christian fnitli lio]) 0 s to Ilnd in tlio siijira- 
mumlano or heavenly future of tlie individual per- 
aoiis the completion of wliat is on earth but frag- 
mentary, and the harmony of what is on earth 
diaoordant. This hope rests partly («) on the 
eou.soiousness of the independent supor-soitsiioiia 
reality of the personal life distinct from its 
sensuous organism j jiartly and especially {!>) ou 
the con\’iction of our faith that wo are de.stinud to 
l> 0 rfect likcne.ss to Cod and fellow.ship with Cod, 
and that this our destination is eternally founded 
ill Cod, and tharofore not to he set aside by any 
temporal coutingcuey whatever. 

Hiuoo the oapneity for development wliioh is in- 
liereiit in the nature of the liunian soul cannot be 
removed with the death of tho body, and since tire 
eternity of the pains of bell may bo considered 
neither psyoliologioally thinkable nor consistent 
with the all-wise love of Cod, nor yet corre- 
spondent to the thought of 1 Cor. xv. ‘iS, there- 
fore the Protestant doctriuo of tlio stability of the 
twofold state of departed souls must he trans- 
formed into the tbought of an inllnito variety of 
forms and stages of development beyond the 
grave in which there remains room for the irilinite 
love to exorcise endlessly its educative wisdom. 
Purther, the uuhiblical coueontiou of a rcsirrroc- 
tion of the body of lleslr is to lie oxidaiuod accord- 
ing to the spiritualised ( 1 Cor, x\'. 44, also OOtlr 
ver.se) Paulino theory of resurrection Irodios, in 
doing which the speculative theory of tho body im 
the totality of ministering forces organised by tho 
soul itself may be called to our aid. 

Eor the rest, tho true cvnugelical treatment of 
the ‘last things’ must follow the ])rineiplo of 
biblical caution ; and, instead of arbitrarily pictur- 
ing to ourselves that wliiclr is unsearchable, we can 
content ourselves with the promise that we will be 
present with the Lord, and that the eternal blessed 
life, whioh is begun indeed already here below, bub, 
under the endless sull'ariiig of tlie world, remains 
eoiistantly inoomploto, will at last roacli perfection 
in tho knowledge and love of Cud. 

See the arbiolos Conditionai, ImmobtaMty, Bbviu, 
Heaven, iMMonTAWTY, I’iiayebs fo« i'iie Disao, 
PnnOATOitY, Eesuiuieo'i'ION ; also tho ITistorios of Dogma 
of Noandor and Hagenbach ; E, IVhito’s Life in Christ 
(181() ) j Andrew Jukes’s Itestiiulion of All Thiniis (2d ed. 
18(19) ; J. Baldwin Brown’s Doctrine of Annihilation in 
the, Light of the (Jospcl of Love (1875) ; P. N. Oxenham’s 
Gathoiio Dsohatoloyy and UnimrsalUni (2d od. 1878), and 
his answer to Busey, What is the Truth as to Evaiasting 
Punishment i (2 parts, 1882 ) ; H. M. Luokock’s After Death 
(1879) ; W. R. Algor’s Critical Bistory of the Doctrine of 
a Euturc Life ( 10th ed., with a oompleta bibliography of 
the subject, comprising 4977 books relating to tho Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of the Soul, by Ezra Abbot, Boston, 
1880) ; E. H. Plumptre’s article ‘Eschatology’ in Smith 


and Waco’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, Ac ( 70 I 
ii, 1880), and ins Spirits in Prison, and' other kiurhefn,', 
the Life after Death (1885); E, W. Farrar’s SlrZ 
Hope (1878), and Mercy and Judgment (1881)- y 
Davidson’s Doctrine of Last Things contained in tlip'tTn, 
Testament (1882); Tli. Kliofotli’a Chrisll. EschatoioZ 
(Leip. 18S(i); and Professor J. Agar Beet’s series of 
papers in tho Expositor for 1890. 

Hellas. Hee Gbeece. 


Hellel»OVe, a name applied to two distinct 
genera of ])lauts. The gemm to wliich it more 
properly belongs, and to wbieli it has belonged 
since very anmont limes, HellebOrus, is of the 
natural order Raimnculacem, and is characterised 
by a calyx of live persistent sepals, often resem- 
bling polals; a corolla of eight or ten very short, 
tubular, honey-secreting petals; nunierouH .stamens 
and three to ten pistils; a leiitliery capsule, and 
•soed.s arranged in two I'ows. The species are per- 
ennial lierbncoons plants, mostly European, gener- 
ally with a short root-stock ; the stem mostly leaf- 
I0.S.S, or nearly so, hut somotimos very leafy ; the 
leaves more or loss e\’ergrcmi, lobed, the flowers 
tenninal. A familiar example of this genus is the 
Black Jfelk'boro — so called from tiro colour of its 
roots — or Clii'istuias Rose {ff. niger), a favourite 
ill llowGi-gardons, hocauso its laige white ilowem 
—which have in reeent years been greatly im- 
proved by llorists in point of size and purity of 
ooloui’— are produced in winter. The leaves are 
all radical ; the stalks generally oiie-llowered ; the 
llowcr-s white or tinged with red. Black hellebore 
formerly enjoyed a higher reputation as a medicinal 
agent than it now possesses. Melampua is repre- 
seuted as employing it in the treatment of madness 
eonturioH before the Christian ora. The root is the 
piart used in medieino, and it is imported into 



Britain from Hamburg, and sometimes from Mar- 
seilles. It consists of two parts — the rhizome or 
root-.stock, ami the libres de.scending from it._ The 
former is nearly half an inch thick, several inches 
long, and knotty, with transverse ridge, s and 
slight longituilin.al striic, Tlie taste is slight 
at lirat, then iiitter and acrid. It is not much 
employed at tlie present day, but it has been 
found of service (1) in mania, melancholia, and 
epilepsy ; ( 2 ) as an ommeiiagogiie ; ( 3 ) in dropsy 
— its action ns a drastic purgative, and its stimu- 
lating ellect on the vessels of tho liver, rendering 
it useful; (4) in chronic skin diseases ; and (6) as 
an antliolmintic. Ten or fifteen grains of the 
liowdered root act os a sharp purgative. The 
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tincture, rvliicli is obtained bj- maceration in spirit, 
is usually given when its action as an enimena- 
gogue is required. In an excessive dose it acts a.s 
a narcotic acrid poison, and cau.se.s vomiting, purg- 
ing, burning pain in the .stoniacli and intestines, 
fain tries-,, paralysis, and death. — Stinking Helle- 
bore (if. fietidus) grow-.s on hills and mountains in 
the south and west of Europe, in some of the chalk 
districts of England, and in several places in Scot- 
land. It has a very disagreeable ainell, and green 
flowers somewhat tinged witli purple. The stem is 
niaiiy-llowered and leafy. — iTreeii Hellebore (If. 
i-ij’ith's), also found in the chalk districts of Eng- 
land, has a leafy stern, with a few large greenish- 
yellow flowers. The celebratcil liellefrore of the 
ancients was probably a speoie.s peculiar to Greece 
and the Levant, H. oriciitnlia or E. offiduidis ; all 
the species, hower'cr, have similar medicinal quali- 
ties. Frorrr the ahitndarrce of the jilaut around the 
city of Anticyra, hypochorrdriacal pcr.sOtrs were said 
to need a visit to Atrtieyra. 

White Hellebore (Vrrnti-uiti ulbuni) hclotrgs to 
the iratural onler Mehirrthace.'c. The germs Iras 
polygamorrs flowers, with .six-leaved perianth, six 
stanrens, three pistils eolietirig at the bribe, a tbree- 
horned capsule separating into three many-seeded 
follicles, and compressed .seeds wirigeil at the apex. 
White hellebore has a leafy stem, sometimes 4 
feet high, ovate-oblong loaves, a loiig terminal 
compound panicle, and yellowish-white ttower.s. 
It ahoiinds in the mountains of the centre and 
south of Euro\ie, hut is not found in Britain. The 
root was once much used in medicine, but now 
rarely, altliongh it seems to act powerfully in some 
diseases. It is a very acrid and active poison. Its 
powder is used to destroy lice, and by gavdeiier.s 
for killing oateriiillars. A decoction and ointment 
of it are aoiiietiines used in itch and ringworm. 
Caution is necessary even in handling the po^ydel• 
of white Iiellehore, and very unpleasant effects 
ensue from its getting into the eyes or nose. 
— American Heilehnre, or Swamp Hellebore 
(F. I'irido), known also as Indian Poke or Itch 
Weed, is frequent in damp grounds from Canada 
to Carolina. Its root has properties similar to 
those of white hellebore. Tlie.se pronertias seem 
to depend chietly on an alkaloid called Veratria 
(q.v.), 

Hellenist (Gi'. UellenistSs), one who adopts 
Greek customs and language ; a name mven eapeci- 
ally to those aruoirg the Jews, and afterwarils in 
the Christian church of Jiulca, who, either by birth 
or by residence, and by the adoption of tire Greek 
language, rrianners, and usages, were regarded as 
Greeks — in opposition to the Hebrews pr’operly so 
called, whether of Palestine or of the Himrersion, 
and to the Hellenes, or Greeks proper. Tliey are 
called Grecians in the Authorised Version, Grecian 
Jews in the Revised Version, of the Hew Testa- 
ment. They inei’itably stood in a relation of 
rivalry, if not of antagonism to the Hebrews 
(.see Act.s, vr. 1, and ix. 29). It was among tire 
Jews settled in Alexandria that the Hellenising 
tendency found its frea.st development; and it is 
to that city that we must refer the formation as 
well of that peculiar dialect of the Greek lan- 
guage which is known as the Ilellenkstic, as of 
that speculative philosoplry which _ exercised so 
large an inlluence on those early Christian schools, 
of which Origen is the most famous exponent (see 
Alexandeia). 

The really characteristic element of the Hellen- 
istic Greek comsists in its foreign, and especially its 
Hebrew and Aramaic words and idioms. Although 
it was in its origin a purely popular form of the 
language, yet its being employed m the Alexandrian 
or Septuagint version of tire Ohl Testament has 
given to it all the fixedness and definite character 


of a written language. Tire Hellenisms of the 
Septuagirit differ in many resjiects from tho^e of 
the New Testament, which again present soiiie 
points of discrepancy with those of the Alexandrian 
l''ather.s ; but there are certain leading character- 
istics common to them all. 

The influence of the Hellenistic modes of thought 
on the Alexandiiari philo.sophv will he traced under 
Philo, Nimelatoxism, Plotixus, &o. 

See Winer, iirionmatik dts N. T. Spruckidioms (1S22 ; 
7th ed. 1867); Alex. Iluttmann, Unimm. des N. T. 
Sprachgehmuclis (1859) ; S. A. (Ireen, Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek dfeio I’estaiiunt (1885); W. H. 
Simcov, On the Language of the Elk Testament (1SS9); 
Dr Hatch, Hssngs in Biblical Greek (ISSO). There are 
dictiouarrcb of New Testament Greek by .Soldeiianer 
(1792), Uobinson (Bo.ston, ISSfi ; New York, 1850), 
Grenier (1806; Eng. ed. by Unvick), D. Harking (2d 
ed. Utrecht, 1888); also Grhma’s ed. of Wilke’s Glacis 
(1808, and 1877-79 ; Eng ed. by Professor Thayer). 
Goncord.siice3 of the Greek New Testaiiieiit are those by 
E. Young (1881), and Hastings and Hudson, as revised 
by E. Abbot ( Boston, 1885 ). 

llellcr, iStephex, pianist and musical com- 
po-er, was born on 15th May 1814 at Festh, and 
made a brilliant delrat as a jrianist ivherr only nine 
years of age. Before lie wa.s sixteen he had played 
in most of the principal citie.s of Europe. From 
1830, when he .settled in Angslnirg, he began to 
study compo.sition. In 1838 Ire r-emoved to Paris, 
where he occupied himself with composing and 
teaching until hi.s death, on 14th January I88S. 
In the matter of technique he must he ranked 
beside Chopin. He wrote a]rno,st exclusively for the 
pianoforte ; his works, which nniuher about 150, 
con.-ist of .sonat/Ls, ctniles, ke., and are distin- 
guisheil by originality and reiineraent. See his 
Life Iry Barbeilette (Paris, 1876). 

Hellespont, See Daiidaxelles. 

Hell Hiltc, or Hukl Gate, named by the 
Duteli settler's of New York HcUa Out, is a pass in 
the East River, between New Yoi'k city and Long 
Island, formerly very dangerous to vessels from its 
iruiiierorrs rocks and I'apid ciir i'ent. As early as ISol 
atteurpts were made to blast away the obstruc- 
tions; the operations which in 1885 finally freed 
the navigation are described, with an illustration, 
in the article Blasting. 

Hellill, a town of Spain, 69 miles by rail NNW. 
of Murcia. In the vicinity are pr'oduetive sulplim-- 
niiuea and .sulphur-springs. Pop. 13,700. 

Helm. See Steerixg. 

Helmet. See Ahmobe, Heraldry. 

Helmet-sliell ( Cassis), a genus of gasteropoda, 
type of a family (Cassid.'v), the members of whicb 
are somewhat wlielk-like, and have tliiek, heavy 
shells, with hold ridges, a short spire and a long 
aperture, the outer lip tootlied, the oanal recurved. 
Numerous species, auiounting to about fifty if we 
incluile closely allied genera such as Casaidaria, 
occur ill the warmer .seas. As the shells are made 
up of differeiitly-coloureil layers, they are much 
used for the manufacture of Cameo.s (q.v.). The 
specie.s most used is the large Black Helmet {0. 
mndagascarensis), sometimes aliuo.st a foot long, 
with a whitish outer and black inner layer. 

Helmholtz, Hermann von, a very dis- 
tingiuKlied scientist, was hoi'n at Potsdam, 31st 
August 1821 ; he was ennobled by the Empei'or 
of Germany in 1883. He was at first a .surgeon 
in the army, then assistant in the Berlin Aiia- 
toinical Musenni, and was a professor of Phy- 
siology from 1849 at Krinigsberg, fi'om 1855 at 
Bonn, and from 1858 at Heidelberg. In 1871 be 
became professor of Physics in Berlin. Heiinlioltz 
is equally distinguished in physiology, in mathe- 
matics, and in experimental and mathematical 
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phytiics. His physiological works are principally 
ooimocted with the eye, the ear, ami tlie nervous 
system. Thus, we have his exliatisUve treatise on 
Phy.siological Optics, his Spoeulum for the exam- 
ination of the Itetina, hi.s Di,scourse on Human 
Vision, ami \'arinuM papers on the means of 
incasuriiig .simill periods of time, ami their apipli- 
oation to liml the rate of propagation of nerve- 
clisturhances. Of a semi-iihysieal nature we have 
his Analysi.s of the Bpeetnim, his explanation of 
Vowel Sounds (KlumjfurhB dcr Voculen; see 
Sound), ami his papers on the Conservation of 
Energy with reference to Muscular Action. In 
physical seienoe he is known hy liis paper on Con- 
■servation of Energy ( TJaber d. Krluittiiiig d. Kraft, 
18-17, translated [hadly] in Taylor’s tSrioitifir, 
Memoirs, now series) ; hy a popular lecture on the 
.same snhjeot (IM,")-!); hy two memoir.s in Orello’s 
Journal, on Vortex-motion in Iluids, and on the 
Vibrations of Air in open pipe.s, &c., anil by 
.several researehos into tlie developmcmt of electric 
curront within a galvanic battery. His Keijiiddrr, 
wissRnstihafllivho Vortriigo ajiiieared in ]8G5-7(i 
(Eng. tran.s. hy Atkinson, with Introduction hy 
Tyndall, 1881); his great work on Die Lrhrc. dcr 
Tonempjiildiingeii (Eng. trims, liy Alex. J. Ellis, 
'J'/io isoiisidions of Tone) in 1862; and his )Visseii- 
sr.ha/tUrha Alj/ntndlunf/en in 1881-83. Sec the 
.sketch liy Clerk -Maxwell in Mat are, vol. .xv, 

IlcllllillUlolott'y (Gr. helm ins, 'a worm,’ and 
logos, ‘ a disoour.sc ’), that branch of natural history 
wliicli treats of ' -worins,’ or more parliciilarly of 
the parasitic forms. 

IIcllllOlKl, a town in the Nethorlands, province 
of North Hrahant, lies 23 miles NW. of Venlo hy 
rail. The principal indu.stries are the manufacture 
of textiles, of cigars and tobacco, dyeing, and 
printing. Pop. 7772. 

llclilioilt, Juan Bai'ti.ste van, Belgian 
chemist, was horn at Brussels in 1577. At Louvain 
he studied niedicino and its cognate sciences, hut 
soon turned aside from them to throw himself into 
the niovomoiit known as inystioism, to .study the 
work.s and practise the precepts of T’homas a 
Kempis aml_ Johann 'raiiler. Then, falling in 
with the writings of Paracelsus, ho came hack 
to his lirst love, and began to study chemistry 
ami natural philo.sophy. After spending several 
years in Prance, Idwitzorland, and England, in 
1605 he returned to Amsterdam, married Mar- 
garet van Kansb, a noble lady of Brabant, and 
in 160!) settled down at his estate near Vilvorde, 
where he spent the renuiinder of his life in 
chemical investigations of various kinds. He 
died 30th December IGH. In spite of much 
theosophieal mistiness and muoh alchemical error. 
Van Ifelmont is regarded by some historians of 
chemistry as the greatest cheiuist who preceded 
Lnvoi.sior. Ho was the lirst to point out the im)iera- 
tive necessity for employing the balance in chemis- 
try, and by its means showed, in many in.stance.s, 
the indestructibility of matter in chemical changes, 
lie paid much attention to the study of gases, and 
is .supposed to have been the lirst to apply the term 
(jflsGs to elastic auriform llnids. Of these gases ho 
distinguished several kinds, lie was also the lirst 
to tako the melting-point of ice and the boiling- 
point of water as standards for the measurement 
of temperature.^ It is in his works that the term 
saturation is lirst employed, to signify the com- 
bination of an acid with a base ; and he was one of 
the earliast inve,stigator.s of the chemistry of the 
Iluids of the human body. Along witli other phy- 
siologists of his day, he speculated much on the 
seat of the soul, which he placed in the stomach. 
An account of his contributions to the knowledge 
of chemistry will he found in the Histories of 


Ghemistiy by Kopp and Hiifer. Hih norks en- 
titled Ortas Medicina;, were published by his son 
four yeiuw nflor lii.s death, and frequently since 
then. See lloinmolaere, Etudes sur Van Helmmif 
(Brimsels, 1868). 

llclllistcdi, a town of Germany, 24 miles by 
rail EBK. of Brunswick, was formerly famous for 
ilH Protestant university, founded by .Julius, Duke 
of Bruimwiek, in 1574, and suppressed by joronie 
Bonaparte in 1809. The univeisity building (the 
Juleum), which still reniniii.s, the 12tli-ceiitnry 
church of St Stephen, and the Marienherg eliureh 
arc the most noteworthy edilioes. Helmstedt grew 
np originally round the monastery (now in ruins) 
ol St Ludger in the 9th century. Pop. 9800. 

Itclnmiul, or IlELtrAND, a rii’er of Afghani- 
.stall, rises on the south .slojies of the Hindu Kush, 
llow.s Houth-west, west, nud north-west, and after 
a course of ahont 680 miles empties itself into the 
lake of Hiiimm oi' Sei.stan. See map at Afghani- 
stan. 

IIcloBia', or Mau.su Ltt.ik.s, form one of tlie 
chief groujis of Monocotyledon, s, and compri.se tlie 
four orders lintomaceir, Allsniaceii', JunoagineiE, 
and Hydroclinrideii'. 

llclodcvin. See Gii.a Mon,stkh. 

lldloisc. See .iVuiaAiti). 

llcluts were tlie lowest of the four classes into 
wdiiidi the population of ancient Sparta was divided 
XhcY are generally supposed to have been the 
aboriginal population of the country, and to have 
heou reduced to bondage by their Dorian eon- 
querons, their nnmhers lioing swelled from time to 
time hy the addition of peoples conquered in wav. 
They helongod to the state, wliicli alone liad the 
power to Ket tliem at liberty ; but they toiled for 
individual ])uiprieUir.s, and were hound to the soil— 
i.e. they could not ho .sold away from the place of 
their labour. T'hey were tlio tillers of the laud, for 
which they jiaiil a rout to their master.?; they 
served at. the puhlio meals, and were occupied on 
the public works. In war ihey fought as light 
troop.s, eaoli freehorn Spartan (who hoi'c heavy 
armour) being accompanied to battle by a uumher 
of them, hometiiue.s as many a.s seven. On rare 
oecasions they were equipped iw heavy-armed 
Hohliens. It is a matter oi doubt whether after 
eumnci])ation they eonlil over enjoy all the privi- 
leges of Spartan citizenship. They were treated 
with inueli severity by their ma.sters, especially in 
the later ages of Sparta, and were subjected to 
degradation and indignities. They wore whipped 
every year, to keep them in mind of their servile 
state ; they were obliged to wear a di.stinctive dress 
(clotbes of shee)iskin and a cap of dog’.s-skin'), and 
to intoxicate themselves as a warning to the Spar- 
tan youth ; and wlion tliey multiplied to au alarm- 
ing extent, they were often mas, sacred with the 
most harharous cruelty. On one occasion 2000 of 
them, who had heliavcd bravely in war, were 
enconragod to coma forward for emancipation, and 
wore then treacheronsly put to death. The Spar- 
tans organised, as often as nece.ssity required, secret 
service companies (Gr. crypteia) or yomigmen, who 
went ahroail over tJie country armed with daggers, 
and both hy night and day assassinated the Helots, 
selecting as their special victims the .strongest and 
most vigorous of the race. 

Helps, Hill Aimiuii, essayist and historian, 
was horn at Streathani, Snrroy, 10th July 1813. 
Erom Eton he pas.sod to Trinity College, Cam- 
hridgo, where he was tliirty-lir.st wrangler in 1835 ; 
hut, what meant move, was admitted a member of 
the famous Society of the Apostles, among whom 
were Charles Buller, Maurice, Trench, Mouckton 
Millies, and Tennyson. On leaving the university he 
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l>eeaiue iiiivate secvutiivy to ^ijiing-liice, tlioii Cluin- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and next to Lord Moiqjeth, 
tlie Irisli spcrotavy. On the fall of the Melhonrne 
initiibtiy he retired to enjoy twenty years of lettered 
leisure.* In ISUO he was ai)i)oiuted Clerk to the 
Privy-council, and was iu eonsequenee iiiueh thrown 
into'contacfc with the Queen, who, it i.s underatood, 
set a high value upon his character and talents. 
He was employed to edit the PrincijKil Sjncrhcn 
and Addresses of the lute rrince C'( 9 «A-<;ri!{ 186 ’ 2 j, and 
the Queen’s own Lmres from a Joariutl of Our Life 
in the lliijliliinds ( 1 868 ). He received the degree 
of D.C.L, from Oxford in 1864, was made C.li. in 
1871, and K.C.B. in 1872. He died in London, 
after a few days’ illness, 7th JIarch lS7o. 

Hi.s iir.st work was a .series of ai)liorisin.s entitled 
Thoughts in the Clnisicr and the Vrim-d, puldished 
as early as 1S3.'. The ne.xt, a work of more real 
consequence, was Essays written in thr Interrats of 
Business (1841). Two woi'tliless jd;iv.s followetl. 
then The Claims of Labour { 1844), and Friends in 
Council (two series, 1847-59), an admirable series 
of discussions on snci.al qne.stions, tlirown into a 
conversational form. The same familiar speakers 
(Milverton, Ellesmere, and Dunsford) reappeared 
in Ecalnudi ( 1869), Conrersations on Jl'ar and 
General Culture (1871), and T(d/: about Animah 
and their masters (1873). His strong interest 
in liie question of slavery prompted his Con- 
querors of thr New U'orld and their Bondsmen 
(1848-32), and tiio greater work. The Squinkh 
Conquest in America (4 vole. 1855-61). Out 
of Ills' studies for this work grew lii.s admirable 
biographie.s of Las Casas (1868), Co(««i6«.i (1869), 
Pizarrn (1869), and Cortes (1871). Other works 
are Companions of my Solitude (1830), Casimir 
Marenma (1870), Brevla (1871), Thoughts upon 
Covernment (1872), Life and Labours of Thomas 
Brassey (1872), and Social Pressure (1873). 

Heins is one of the most suggestive and delight- 
ful of our later essayists, revealing ev’eiywhere 
acuteness, hiimmir, a satire which give.s no pain, 
and a qniet depth of moral feeling and sense of 
man’s social responsibilities ; wliile his style pos- 
sesses in a rave degree tlie qualities of grace, clear- 
ness, and distinetion. 

llelsiUit'Horg', an ancient seaport of southern 
Sweden, 32 miles NW. of Malmo, on tlie Sound, 
opposite Elsinore (Dan, Uclsingor). It is con- 
nected by liranvli-lines with the railway from 
Stockiioiiii to Maimd. Tliere are a good harbour, 
some ii.shiiig, and .some trade (8500 ves.sel.s annu- 
ally in and out). It figures .several times in the 
vvars between Sweden and Denmark. Pop. (1873) 
9471 ; (1888) 17,465. 

Helsiligfor.s, a fortified seaport, capital of the 
grand-ducliy of Finland, and after Croiist.adt tlie 
nio.st important naval station on tlie Baltic, Is 
beautifully situated on a peninsula, surrounded by 
islands and rocky cliffs, in tlie Gulf of Finland, Ifll 
miles \V, from St Petersliurg by sea and 256 by 
rail. A series of formidahle batteries, called 
the fortification.M of Svcaliorg, and con.sistiiig 
of seven strongly-fortified islands and iiumerous 
islets helonging to Russia, jnotect the entranre 
to the harbour, and are of sncii strength, 
and ,so well appointed, as to warrant tlie ap- 
plication to them of the name of tlie Northern 
Giliraltar. The -whole front presented by the suc- 
cessive works is more than a mile in lengtii, and, 
he.side.s the caseinates for small-arms, the united 
fortresses mount about 300 guns or mortars, and 
are garrisoned by 12,000 men in wav-time, there 
being only about 2000 men in time of peace. The 
hai'hour itself is further defended by two forts. 
Hel.singfors is the largest and liandsomest to-wn of 
Finland ; the broad streets intemectat right angles, 


and tlicvc are .several fine parks and public square.’. 
Of the piililic liixildings the most .striking are the 
lii)n.se ill wliidi tlie diet meets, the senate-liou.se, 
and the nniveisity buildings. There are also 
three veiy liamlscmie clmrclies. Tlie nniveisity, ic- 
iiioved hitlier from Aim in 1828, where it liad'lieen 
foiiiided in 1640, comiiri.ses four faculties, and in 
1888 had 4.5 professors, and 1703 students inscribed 
on the lists, of whom 12 were ladies, hut of whom 
only 1002 were actually in re.sidence. In con- 
neetion_witli it are a library of 200,000 voluiiie.s, 
a hospital, a botanic garden, and a valuable 
observatory. Helsingfors is a favourite bathing- 
place, and attiacts many visitors during summer 
troni St Peter.slmrg. Tiie town carric,s on a 
considerable trade in Baltie produce ; it exports 
cliielly timber, jiaper, and Imttev, and imports iron 
and steel goods, with machinery, fancy article.s, 
colonial wares, &e. Pop. (1870) 32,113; (1889) 
64,817, including the garri.son. 

Helsingfors was founded by Gnstavus I. of 
Hsveden in tlie 16tli eeiitiirv, lint the site of the 
town was removed nearer the shorn in 1639. In 
18)9 it hecanie the capital of Finland. In August 
18.53, during the Crimean war, Sveiihnig was iiom- 
hardeil for two days .and nights by a .section of the 
allied lleet, without any material impression lieing 
made upon the forts. Helsingfors ha.s stilj many 
Swedish chiiracteii.stic.s, tlie majority of the popu- 
lation being of Scaiiilin.avian oiigiii, hence Swed- 
isli is tlie tongue geiieially spoken. The P’innisli 
language, however, is liegiiming to assert itself. 

Heist, B.vktholom.eus 5'an dek, a Dutch 
laiiiter, was horn (according to tradition) at Haar- 
em in 1613. He was joint-fonnder in 1634 of tlie 
painters’ guild of Bt Luke at Amsterdam, where 
he lived, and wlieve he died in 1670, He attained 
great celebrity as a portrait-painter. Some of his 
pictures seem to hear trace-s of Franz Hals’s iiiilu- 
ence. One of liis works at Amsterdam, a ‘ Muster 
of the Biirglier Guard,' with tliirty full-lengtli 
flgure.s, was pronounced by Sir Joslnia Reynolds 
to he ‘the first picture of portraits in the world.’ 
His later creations are inferior in merit to the 
pieces painted before 1650. Numerous paintings 
by him exist in European galleries. 

Hciston, an old market-town and municipal 
borough of Cornwall, 10 inile.s "WSW. of Falmouth. 
It W'lus made a borough by King John in 1201 ; and 
from the reign of Edward I. to 1832 it sent two 
iiienihers to parliament, and one till 1885. It has 
long been noted for its Furry or Flora Dance, lield 
oil the 8tli May. A lir.wcli-line from Gwiiiear 
Ro.ad wa.s opened in 1887. Pop. (1881) 3432. 

Ilelvella, a genu.-- of fungi, of the class Ascoiuy- 
cetes (see Fungi), having the inlcus turned down- 
wards, lolled and folded, and the surface of the 
hymei/iam even. Some of the Helvellte are edible, 
and mueli used in Germany. 

Ilclvellyn, one of the highest inountain.s of 
England, in the west of Cumberland, between 
Keswick and Anihleside. It is 3118 feet high, is 
easy of .uscent, and eqiiiraantl.s magnificent views. 

Helvetia, a Swis.s colony in the Argentine 
Republic, in the Gran Chaco, 80 miles N. of Santa 
F6. Founded in 1836, it had 2103 iiiluahitants in 
1882. 

Helvetic Confessions. See Con-fessions 
OF Faith. 

Helvetii, a Celtic people inhabiting, according 
to Cicsar, the region hetiveen the nionutains of 
Jura on the 5VBSt, the Rhone on the south, and the 
Rhine on the east and north, the region correspond- 
ing pretty closely with the western part of niodeni 
Swdtzeriand. Their chief town was Avcnticiim, and 
they were divided into four qiagi or cantons, of 
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which the inofitinipoitaut waii tliG^j«f/»i' Tiyurinus. 
They are lii&t mentioned in the war with tlie 
Cinuiri, hut the chief event in their history is their 
attempted irruption into and conquest of southern 
Gaul, in which they were repu]Re<l hy Cirsar rvith 
frightful slaughter, 58 u.c. _ Fortunately we have 
tlie story in the terse hut vivid narrative of Ca;sar. 
They collected three months’ provisions, Imrned 
down their twelve towns and 400 villages, and made 
a general lender. vons by Lake Leman in the siiring 
of the year. Cin.sar hastened to Geneva, destroyeil 
the hridge, raised two legions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and when the Helvetians sent delegates to demand 
a passage, delayed them until he had huilt a wall 
along the Rhone, 1C feet high and about 19 Roman 
miles in length. Hanked with rodonhts. After 
vainly attempting to pass this hanier, tlie Ilelvetii 
took another route, hut were followed and defeated 
with terrihle slangliter at liihraote (HHfi/n),_aiid 
the remnant oldiged to return to their own couiitry, 
where they hecaine siihject to the Roiiiaii.s, rvlio 
overawed all disalloetioii hy the fortre.sseK which 
they hiiilt, Nouwcliini/m, Vincloinsna, Avcnticum. 
Gf 363,000 who left their lionie.s, iiiclnding 02,000 
lighting-inoii, only 110,000 are said to have 
returned. ,Scc .SwiTZEni.AND. 

Ilclv<5tin,s, Or. \uiiu AnuiEN, one of the ]'’rencli 
Eneyclopicdists, was of Swiss origin, and was horn 
at Pails in 17^15. Ho was trained for a liiiaiieial 
career, and hf 1733 was appointed to the lucra- 
tive olRoe of faviner-genoral. Rut this ii().st lie 
quickly re.sigued for the situation of ohamhcrlain 
to the queen’s lioirsoliold. At this time he asso- 
ciated muoli with the Froiudi philosophers of the 
day, Didoiot, DAlcnihert, llolhach, and others. 
In 1751 he witlidrcw to a small estate at Voro (Lo 
Pore, he), where he spent the most of his life in the 
education of Ids family, the improvement of his 
peasantry, and in literary laliouvs. In 1758 ap- 
peared his colohrated work, IM I’JSupyU, in which, 
carrying out, as ho Uiouglit, the work of Ijockc, he 
endeavoured to prove that soiisatioii is the source, of 
all intolleotiial activity, and that the grand lever of 
all huiiuiii conduct is'solf-gratilication. The hook 
created an iiiimonse sensation. It u'as denounced 
hy the doetors of the Siirlionne, and condciuued 
hy tlio ])arliament of Paris to he luildicly huriiod. 
Everyhody road it, and it was translated into 
the 1 irincipal European tongues, Ilelvctius died 
at Paris, 20th Recemlicr 1771, leaving hehiiul 
him a work, Da I' lloninie, do tics Ji'aculKs, ct do son 
Edncidion (2 vols, Lond. 1772). Ilis eolleeted 
works were published in 14 vols. at Paris in 179(3, 
and again in 3 vols. in 1318, See Morloy’s Dklcrot 
and the Eiic.yaloiiwdists (1873). 

llclvoctslnys, or nijr.iJsvoET.si.ui,s, a fm ti- 
lled seaport of South Holland, on the Il.aring-Vliot, 
an arm of tlie Maas, 17 inilos S W. of Rotterdam. It 
has an oxcellent liarliour, and is to Rotterdam and 
the mouth of the Maas what tlie Ilclder is to 
Amsterdam and the Zuider Zee. 'J’herc is a school 
of navigation. Here William HI. embarked for 
England, Noi’cmhcr 11, 1688. I’op. 4362. 

llciiiiui.s, Feliolv Dorothea, poetess, was 
liorn at Liverpool, 26th Se])toinlier 1793. Her 
father, George Rvowne, was a Liverpool merchant, 
of Irish extraction ; her iiioLlici', whose maiden 
name was Wagner, was of mixed Italian and 
German descent. Felicia was distiiignlshed for 
her beauty and precocity, and at an early age she 
manifested a taste for poetry, in wliieh she was 
oiicoiiraged hy her mother. Family reverses led to 
the removal of the Brownes to Wales, whore tlie 
young poetess imhihecl a .strong passion for nature, 
road hooks of chronicle and romance, and gained a 
working knowledge of the German, Italian, 8pan- 
isli, and Portuguese languages. She also cultivated 


her exeelleiit musical taste. Her lh,st voliiiiic was 
published in 1808, when she wa.s only fifteen veais 
of age, and contained a few pieces wiitten about 
four years earlier; her second, entitled Tha 
Domestic Affections, ajipeared in 1812. In the 
same year she married Captain Heiiians of tlie 
4th Regiment, who.se lie.alth had suffered in tlie 
retreat on Corunna, and afterwards in the Wal- 
clieren expedition, and who settled in Italy in 
3818. After this time they never met adain. 
their marriage was understood not to have'’heeu 
happy. Mrs Henian.s, though iu poor health, 
now devoted herself to the education of her 
children, to reading and writing, .and spent the 
rest of lier life in NoiTli Wales, Lancashire, and 
latterly at Dnhliii, where she died, 16tli May 
1835. Pier piiiicip.al works are : The Vesjjcrs 
of Palenno, a tragedy (3823), which pioved a 
failure when noted at Covent Garden ; The Siege 
of Valencia, The Last Constantine, and other 
1‘ocms (1823); The Forest Sanctuary (1827); 
Itccords of iVovicn (1828); 'The Sonys of the 
Affections' (3830); .and Eymns for 'Childhood, 
f'aiional Lyrics and Sonys foe Music (1834); 
and Semes and Hymns of fife (3834). A volume 
of 1‘ociieai llcmains was pnhlished after her death, 
and .snh.seqnently a coiiqilote edition of her works, 
with a iiieiiioir liy her sister, was issued in 7 vols. 
( 1839). During a visit that she paid to Ahhotsfnril, 
Ecott cmiipliiiionted her on hei' musical ialeiits ; 
‘ I should say you had loo many gifts, Mrs IleniaiiB, 
were they not all iiuiile to gii'e plonsiuo to those 
around yon.’ And on jiniTing he said : ‘ Tlieie aie 
Rome whom we meet and shimlil like ever after to 
claim as kith and kin ; and yon are one of tliese.’ 

Mis Homans, without great originality or force, is 
yet sweet, iiainral, and pleasing, lint she was too 
llnenl, and wrote imich and hastily ; her lyrics aie 
her host prodnclions ; her more amhitious poeniR, 
c.s)>cciall,v her tragedies, being, in fact, quite in- 
sipid. Still, she was a woman of true genius, 
tliougdi her range was eiieumsorihecl, and some 
of lier little lyrics, 'The Voiea of Spring, 'The 
Dciter Imnd, The Graves of a iLouschola, The 
'Treasures of the Deep, ami 'The Domes of Eng- 
land, ai'c perfect in pathos and sentiment, and 
will live as long as the English language, Tlie.se 
are found in alninst or'ury sclionl collection, and 
this early familiaiity with her sweet and simple 
lyrics lias helped to keep her memory gi-eon. 

Besides her sister’s nicinoir, there arc Mimoricds hy H, 
I't Oiorloy (1836); Jteco! lections hy Mrs Lawienoo 
(1830); I'oelinil Phninins, with incmoir hy DeltH(]H30); 
and Fncltrul Worts, with niemoir hy W. llossetti 
(1873), Bco also E.spinas.'io’H Laucashire Wor/iites(lSTi}' 

Ileinatite. See II.njt.tTTTH, 
lleilicl Ilcilllistead, a market-town of Hert- 
fordshire, 23 miles NW. of London, a centre of the 
straw-iilaiting industry. It lias also paper-mills, 
iron-foundries, tanneries, and hrowerie.s. Pop. 
of iiarish ( 1851 ) 7073 ; (1881 ) 9064. 
lEeiiicrocallis. iSec DAv-miAh 
llcnilanopia (Gr. hemi, ‘ nne-liair,’ nn, ‘not,’ 
and oj/s, ‘the eye’), vision limited to one-half of 
an nhject — a peciiliai’ and rai'e form of disease, 
generally duo to disease within the brain, 
llcmicrauia. Roe MEtmiM. 
lIcinidcsiuiiH. See Sahsatarelea. 
lleinipleg'ia (Gr. hemi, ‘ ono-half,’ andyifesi), 
‘I strike^), I’aralysis (q.v.) limited to one side of 
the face and body, and usually depeiuling_ upon 
disease of the iirain. Opposed in signification to 
Paraplegia. 

HeiilipodCt See Quaii.. 

Ilcillip'tcra ( Gr. , ‘ half-winged ’ ), a larg»e order 
of insects, to which the general term ‘ hng.s ’ is often 
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applied, oi- the more mndeni title Rhyneliota, in 
allusion to the oliaracteristic .suctoria'l uKshoseis. 
Tlie order includes ( 1 ) forms ith similar ivings 
(Homoptera) — e.g. coccus insects, ajihides. Cicadas 
(f[.v.); (2) otheinwitli dissimilar wings ( Heterop- 
teia) — e.g. water-hnga, water-scorpions,; and (3) 
parasites or Lice (q.v. ). 

Hemlock (CoHiiiiii), a "enusof plants of the 
natural order Umlielliferu', having conipoinid urn- 
hels of small white tinners, small general and 
partial involucres, the limb of the calyv merely 
rudimontaiy, and a compressed ovate fruit with 
five prominent wavy ridges and no vittw. The best- 
known and only iiiipoitant ^jieeies is the Coimnon 



Flowers and Hoot of Common Hemlock 
{Caniiim macnlutuni]-. 
c, a flower ; d, a seed. 


or Spotted Hemlock (C. luitrulatnin), which giows, 
h^ waj'sides, on lieap.s of nihhisli, and in otlier 
similar situations in Britain and on the continent 
of Europe, in some parts of Asia, and now also as 
a naturalised plant in North America and in Chili. 
It has a root snmewliat reserahling a small paranip ; 
around, hiauched, hollow, hright-gr-een stem, 2 to 
7 feet high, genei.ally .spotted with dark purple; 
the leaves large, tripinnate, of a dark shining green 
colour ; the leaflets lanceolate, piiinatilid. All 
parts of tlie plant are perfectly destitute of hairs, 
and it is the only British species of the order Um- 
helliferse which has tlie stem smooth and siwtted 
with purple. Both the general and partial umbels 
have many rays. The general involucres consist 
of several Rinall leaflets, the partial involucres of 
three small leaflets, all on one side. The whole 
plant has a nauseous smell, particularly if rubbed 
or bruised. The leaves and fruit are tlie parts of 
the plant employed in medicine. The former 
sliould he gathered just before the time or at the 
commencement of flowering, and after the removal 
of the larger .stalks they sliould he quickly dried 
by a heat not e.yceeding 120°. They should then 
be preserved in perfectly closed tin cani.stei's. The 
frmt is gathered when fully developed, but still 
green, and should be caiefully dried. 

The most important ingredient in liemlock is 
the alkaloid conine, a volatile, colourless, oily, 
stiongly alkaline substance, CsHi^N, hut it also 
contains two other nlkaloid.s — niethylconine and 
conhydrine. Tlie fruit contains about one-fifth 
per cent, of it, tlie other parts of the plant 
merely traces. It is obtained by distilling the 
seeds with water which contains a'little potash in 
solution ; the conine passes over with the water in 
the form of a yellowish oil, and is purified hy redis- 
tillation. Conine has lately been prepared artifici- 
ally hy Sohiff. Conhydrine, CsH, 7 NO, is a solid vola- 
tile alkaloid, and is much less poisonous than conine. 


Conine and mcthylcoiiine aie e.vtreniely poi'Oiiniis, 
and cause death hy their action on the nervous 
system. The action of coiiium depends of couise 
on the emuhined effects of the active principles 
contained in the plant. The symptoms of eonium 
poisoning aie weakness and staggering gait, pass- 
ing on to paralysis, wliich gradually passes up tlie 
cord until it reaches the lespiiatory centre, when 
death ensues. Dilatation of the pupil, ptosis, and 
asphyxia! convulsions are symptoms also seen. 

In niedieine, it is given iiiteinally as a sedative 
to the nervous system in chorea, incontinence of 
urine, paraly.sis agitans, and other affections. It 
is also employed as a vapoui to relieve cough. It 
may he administered internally in the form of 
jiowder (of the leaves), siicciis, tincture, or extract, 
while extern, ally it may he applied as a soothing 
application to ulcers, painful jiifes, i!vc. , in the form 
of ointment or poultice. The suceiis is considered 
the best pi'eparatinn, the others often containing 
no active principle. 

In cases of poisoning hy lieiiilock, the evacuation 
of the stomach is the first thing to he attended to. 
Among the ancient Greeks, poisoning hy heiiilock 
was a coiimioii mode of death for corideiimed 
criminals, and thus it was that Socrates died. — 
Water Heiiilnck, or Cnwhaiie (Cicutn rirosri), is 
also an iinihelliferoiis jflnirt, of a geniis h.-iving 
imich-v.aiilted umbels, a live-tootlied calyx, and 
almost glolrose fnirt, each carpel witli Jive broad 
ll.attenen ribs and evident single vHta. Water 
hemlock grows in ditches, on the mai-ginft of ponds, 
and wet grmiruls in Europe and the north of Asia. 
It is mote common in Scotland than in England, 
It has a large fleshy white root, covered externally 
with fibres; ,an erect much-hranched .stem, 2 to 5 
feet higlt ; tripinnate leaves, with linear-lanceolate 
regularly and sharply .seriated leaflets ; no general 
involucre, or only a single small leaflet, prartial 



involucres of niany .short naiiorv leaflets ; and white 
flowers. It contains air active priricipile, Cicut- 
oxine, and an essential oil. It oaiihes tetanic 
spasin.s, insensibility, voinitiiig, and diarrhoea. 
Fatal results have oeciirred from eating the root. 
Another species, C, maculata, is coniiiion in Nor th 
America, growing in mar.shy jrlaoes. It has a 
spotted stem, like that of true heiiilock, the name 
of wliicli it very generally receive.? in North 
America. The leaves are triternate, the leaflets 
ternate. It is a I'ery poifeonoiis plant, and is the 
cause of many deaths. — The Cicuta of the Konians 
was the Coniwn of modem botanists (Gr. koneion), 
a.s water hemlock does not grow in Italy or Greece. 
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Tlic oniainental pliiiit, the so-calletl Oiant Hemlock, 
wliioli in good rich soil I'eaohes a height of 12 to 1C 
feet in tlivee months, is not really a hemlock at nil, 
hut a giant Cow-paisiii]^) (q. v.)- 

Hemlock Sin'ticc. See Fik. 

IlemoiTliJise. See nnEEnmo. 

Hemp [Cdiiiuthis), a genns of plants of the 
natmal order Oannahiiuicea' (q.v.), having the male 
and female llon’eis on dill'erent Jjlants ; the male 
llon'Ois with liveqiartile calyx and Jivestamens ; the 
female flowers \vith a spathe-like c.alyx of one leaf, 
rolled round the ovary and partially s])lit along one 
bide, and two thveaillike stigmas. There is only 
one known species ( U. natim), varying considerahly, 
liowevei, from soil, elijiiate, and imltivation. It is 
an annual plant, a native of the warmer part.s iil ' 
Asia, hut has heou culti\ated in Europe from the 
earliest historic times, and is now uatniali.sed in 
many parts of Enrnpo and Aineiiea. Like llax, it 
adapts itself wouilerfnlly to di\ elsilies of climate, 
and is cultivated equally niider the Imrning huh of 
the tropics and in 1 hi'' northern parts of Russhi. 



Common Ilmiip {Oannulna sativa), male ]iliuit. 


It is, however, readily injured hy frost, particularly 
when young j and in many countrie.s where it is 
cultivated it snccecd.s only heeauso the warmth of 
the summer, thongh of short duration, is sulli- 
oieiifc for its whole life. Hemp varicH very imich 
in height, according to tho soil and climato, heiiig 
.sometimes only 3 or 4 foot, and simiotimus 15 or 20 
feet, or even more. Notwithstanding the coarso- 
noHS of its leaves, it ia an elegant plant, and is .some- 
times sown (in this account in shrulihories and large 
flower-border.s. Tho stem is erect, more or le.ss 
hvanohed ; the leaves arc live to nine lingered. T’lie 
lloweis are yellowish-green, small, and iramenms ; 
the male llowors in axillary racemes on tho upper 
parts of tho plant ; tho iemalo llowera in short 
axillary and rather crowded spil£ 0 ,s. The female 
plants are higher and stronger than the male. 
The stiOm ot hemp is hollow, or only lilled with a 
soft pith. This pith is surrounded hy a tender, 
hrittle suhstauee, consisting cldefly of cellular 
tissue, with some woody lihro, which' is called the 
reed, (mov, or shove of hemp. Over this is llie thin 
hark, composed ohielly of fihros extending in a 
parallel diroetion along the stalk, with an outer 
memhrauo or cuticle. 

Hemp is cultivated for its fibre in almost all 
countries of Enropo, and in many other temperate 
parts of the world, most oxtoiisivoly in Poland, 


and in the centre and south of Eniopean Hnssia 
which are the chief henqi-exportiiig oonntrie.s’ 
French hemp is iinich esteemed in the market as 
ia also that of England and Iieland, of which, how- 
ever, the quantity is eomiiaralively inconaideiahle 
Bolognese Hemp and lihcnish Hemp are vaiieties 
rcmarkahlo for their height ; and a fiiive of veiv 
line quality, 8 or 9 feet long, is known in commerce 
hy the name of Italian Garden Hemp. In the 
United State.M most of the hmnn is r.mwn in 
Kentucky. In i m 

England the 
cultivation oi 
liomp is almost 
conlined to Lin- 
colnsliirc, 1 1 old- 
ornoss in ymk- 
shirc, and a few 
other dlstiicts, 
of which the 
moist alluvial 
soil is jiartien- 
larl.v suited to 
it. Iiieultival- 
ing hem]i it is 
I'ery noccssaiu 
to Lave the .soil 
so rich, and to 
sow the seed at 
siu'h a season, 
that the plant'- 
shall g r 0 w 
rapidly at liisl., 
as Ihoy tints 
form long lihi es, 

A croii of short 
sovuhhyheinp Is 
almost wiii'th- 
less. Th(' liner 
kinds of hem]) 
are used for making cloth, tho eoaisor for .sail- 
cloth and ropes, llemji sowit thin iirodnoes a 
c'oarsor 11 lire than hemii sown thick. Something 
also deiiends on the time of jmlling, for the ciop 
is imllud hy the hand. When a rather fine fihie 
is wanted, and the seed is not regardedj the whole 
ero[) is ]uilled at once, soon after llowernig ; other- 
wise, it is usual to imll tho male plants as soon 
iis they' have shed their liidlou, and to leave tho 
female iilauts to riiien their seed, in which case 
the lihro of the female jilants is nnieh coarser. The 
treatment of hum]i hy reiiinij, &c. i.s .similar to 
that of Flax (q.v. ). 'I'lic Jlhre'of hetup is gciiorally 
used for coarser imrimses than that of llax, jinr- 
ticularly for siiilclotli, pack-sheet, ropes, and the 
caulking of .shijis, 

Tho sued of hemp is iirodueod in great almiul- 
anc'c. It is commonly sold as lood for ctige-hirdb; 
and birds are so fond of it that not only theiipen- 
iiig Holds, hut the newly-sown fields, must he cure- 
fully guarded against their dciiredations. A lixed 
oil, oil of hempse.ed, is ohtaiiied from it by expres- 
sion, which is at lirst greenish. yellow and afterwards 
yellow, and has an aerid odour, liut a mild tnste. 
’riiis oil is used in Hnssia for Imrning in lamps, 
although tlio wick i.s apt lo got clogged, also for 
making piiinUs, varnish, iiiid a kind of soft siiaji. 

Heinn ia cultivated in rvarm countries not so 
much tor its lihro as for a resinous secrotion, 
whicli has narcotic or intoxicating qualities (see 
IlAsni.su). Ilom]) is also used a.a a theraiieutic 
agent under tho name of Indian Ifemp, nr Bhang, 
and may ho adiiiinistorcd in the form of resinous 
extract or of tincture ; and it is usually ]iresoribed 
(like opium) for its hyimotic, anodyne, and anti- 
spasmodic pro])CTties. Although leas certain in its 
action than o]iinni, it po.sse.sse.s these advantages 
over that dnig—that it docs not constipate the 
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lioweE, cieate naii-^ea, or clieck tlie '-eoietiouh, ainl 
that it i'. likely to occa^-ion heailache. 

The iiaiuP Hemp (Gev. Ilunf) is fi-oin the Greek 
and Latin caiiiiubtn, and that from Sanskrit mini. 
The name hemp is often extended with ■.mue di-- 
tinctive pi ell x to many of the lihre-s used fm- rope- 
and coaise fabrics — Snnn Hemp. Manilla Ileni)i, 
Deccan Hemp, SEal Hemp, &i'. See AI>oc^^- 
AC'E E, Bowstpjxo Hemp, Emiiou.s Sviistaxces. 

Hemp Palm ( Chmnwmjis e,ccchn ; see CllA- 
MjEROPS ), a palm of China and Japan, the fibre of 
the leaves of which is nineh employed in those 
countries for making cordage. Hats are also made 
of its loaves, and even cloaks and other gaiments 
for wet weather. 

H<*,mS) Ho.MS, or Hums (Lat. Emesu), a city 
of Syiia, is situated near the light hank of the 
Orontes, 63 miles NE. of Tripoli. It is .surrounded 
hy ancient walls, now greatly ruined, and is entered 
by six gates. Its streets aie naiTOW and duly, 
and its houses mean. In ancient times it was 
chiefly celebrated for its temple of the Sun, now 
de.stroyed, though jnohahly its site is occnjiied hy 
the dilapidated castle oi fortiess, mined hy Ibiahim 
Pasha in 1831. One of the priests of this temple, 
Heliogabalus, was raised to the inineiial tliiono 
of Rome in 218. Under the walls of Heuis 
(Emosa) Zenohia was defeated hy the Emperor 
Aurelian in 272. In 636 the city was taken 
liy the Saracens, when its old Semitic name 
Hems was reiiveil; and in 1098 it fell into the 
hands of the Cuisader.s. It has a considerable tiade 
in oil, cotton, and .sesame, and produces, besides 
these commoilities, silk goods and gold waies. 
Pop. about 20,000. 

Hemsterhui.s, Tideriu.s, Dutch philologist, 
was born at Gronimten, 1st Fehiuaty 1685. He 
became prnfe.ssor of Greek at Fraueker in 1720, and 
of Greek history at Leyden in 1740, where lie died 
7th April 1766. One of the greatest Greek scholars 
of his time, Hemstevhuis may be said to have 
created a new school of Greek philology, to which 
belong his distinguished pupils Ilulmken and 
Valokenaer. His editions of the OnomaMicon of 
Pollux (1706), of the Select Dialogues of Lucian 
( 1708 and 1732 ), and of the Ptutiis of Aiistophane.s 
(1744, by Schafei ISll) are his principal literary 
ivorks. A beautiful picture of hi.s life is given in 
Rnhnkan Eliiiliiiiii Reinstcrhiisii (176S ami 17891, 
re|)ul)lislied in Lindeniann’s Vitie duumuirorum T. 
Scmstei'husii et D. Euhid'euii {Leig. 1822). From 
Hemsterhiiis’s MSS. Anccdota Seiiisterhiisianii 
(1823) have been edited hy Geel, and Omtioncs el 
Epistoke ( 1839 ) hy Friedeiniuin. 

Hcii. See Poultry. 

Henbane [Hyoseyumus), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Solanacetc, having a five-toothed 
calyx, an inegular, funnel-shaped corolka, aud a 
capsule opening hy a lid and enclosed in the 
hardened calyx. The .species are mostly annual 
ami biennial herhaceons iilants, and natives of 
the countries near the Meditenanean Sea. The 
only species found in Britain is the Cmmiion Hen- 
bane (FT. nigar), which E not uncomiiioii in waste 
places and in the neighhourliood of towns and 
I'illages, particularly in calcareous .soils, and on 
the sandy shove.s of Scotland. It is an annual 
plant, somewhat Inisliy, about 2 feet high, with 
large simiated or sharply-lohed leaves without 
leaf-stalks, and large dingy' _yellow flowera with 
purplish veins. The whole plant is covered with 
unctuous hairs, and has a nauseon.s smell, which 
gives waming of its strong narcotic poisonous 
quality. Ca.ses of poisoning by henbane are, how- 
ever, not rare, hiit are more frequently owing to 
the proceedings of qiiack-s than to any mistake of 
the plant for an esculent. 
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The seeiE contain in hugest quantity the peculiai 
alkaloid on'n hirh the pioperties of the jilant chietlv 
depend, Ili/O'.ryaiinn or II yo'.ryamvi, whicli crystal- 
lise-, in stellated acicnlar ciystals id a .silky histie. 



The .syiiiptonis of poisoning hy liBiihano are .similar 
to those produced hy other narcotic poisons, and 
the proper tieatment is the same as in cases of 
poisoning hy opium. In medicine henbane is em- 
ployed both externally and inteuially. The leaves 
aie the pait commonly used i they aie gatheied 
and quickly drieil when the plant is in full flower. 
Fomentations of henbane aie ajqdieil to painful 
glandular Spellings, jiarts all'ected with neuralgia, 
&c,, and aie often toiiinl to afford relief. An ex- 
tinct of lieiihano is smuptimes employed instead of 
belladonna to dilate the pupil of the eye. Tiuc- 
luie and extract of henbane are often ndministeied 
in cases of annoying cough, spasmodic asthma, 
and otlier diseases leqiiiiing sedative.s aud anti- 
sptismodics. Henbane is also employed to calm 
mental irritation and to induce sleep. For 
many cases it has one great advantage over 
laudanum, in not ]irndiicing constipation. The 
smoke from the bill riing seeds of henbane k some- 
times intioiluced into a caiiotis tooth to relieve 
toothache. 

The other species of heiilmne possess similar 
nrojierties. The dried stalks of ff. albus are used 
hy smoking in Greece to allay toothache. 

Heiuler.SOll, capital of Hender.son county, 
Kentucky', on tlie Ohio, 10 miles S. of Evansville 
hy' rail, with neaily a score of tobacco-factories 
and warehouses, and a number of niills. Pop. 5365. 

Hcndcrsoii) Alexander, a famous , Scottish 
ecclesiastic, born in 1583, and educated at St 
Andrews, where in 1610 he wa.s jilaced in the 
chair of Rhetoric and Philosophy', being soon after 
presented by Arclibisliop Gladstanes to tlie living 
of Leucliars, in Fife. Altboiigh tlie nominee of 
a prelate, lie soon embiaced the ])opiilar cause, 
and became one of its foremost leadeis. He i.s 
supposed to have had a great share in drawing 
up tlie Natiouul L'orenant ; he withstood to the 
face tlie Inkewarin theologians of Aberdeen, and 
was iinanimoiialy placed in tlie moderator’s chair 
at the memorable General Assembly at Glasgow 
in November 1638, whioli in the face of the king's 
commissioner restored all its lilierties to the Kirk 
of Scotland. In all the tortuous negotiations ivitli 
the king Henderson took a principal part, and had 
many' interviews with him. He was moderator at 
Edinburgli in 1641, and again in August 1643, and 
drafted the famous Solemn League and Covenant, 
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wldcli wns soon adopted also by tho English 
pavliainent. Ileiider.son was one of tlie Scottish 
coininissionors that sat in tlio Assembly of Divines 
at Westininster, and in its work spent his last 
three years in Ilng'land. lie died at Edinburgh, 
19th Aiignst 1046, and was buried in Ureyfriars' 
Churchyard. Kee the Live.s by Aiton (183(1) and 
M'Cric (1840), and llaillie’s /A’lteis and Jourmds. 

llcltdrick.s, Tiro.\rA.s Andiiew.s, vice-president 
of the United States, was horn in (Jhio, 7th Sep- 
tember 181!), and admitted to tho Indiana bar in 
1843. He served oim term in the si, ate legislature, 
sat in congress from IS.Il to 18.')5, and in the United 
States senate fioin 18B3 to ISfiO, and in 1872 was 
elec.ted g'oi'ornor of Indiana. In 1H7G he was tho 
Democratic candidate for tlie vice-pro.siileucy, but 
was not returned (see II.vvus, It. 11.); in 1884 he 
was renominated, ami, along with Cleveland, 
elected. lie died in Indianapolis, 2oth November 
188,1. 

IIcn$i;ist (A.S, ‘stallion’) and llorsa, the 
namc.s of tho two hrothor.s who led the lirst band of 
Teutonie invaders to Britain. Tbny are mentioued 
by Nennin.s ,and tho Aiijiln-Sa.vnn UhrutUde, so that 
wo need not insist upon tho RnM[iicious ctymologii's 
of the names so far as 1o dismis.s their story a.s a 
myth. According to the story they came about 
the year 449 (,o lielii King Vortigern against the 
Biots, and were rewarded for their services with 
a gift of the Isle of 'L'lianet. fcioon after they turned 
against Vovligern, Imt were defeated at Aylesford, 
where Ilorsa was slain. Ere long, however, 
Hengist is said to have coiupiered tlie whole of 
Kent, 

llcug'.s(,culH‘.ri^« IfuNH'f \Vtr,ttEi,M, a famous 
German oliiunpion 'of ovtliodo-v theology, was horn 
20th Octidicr 1802, at Friindenherg, iu Westphalia, 
whoi'o his father was clergyniau. Prepared hy his 
fatliQvfor the university, he devoted liimselfat iionn 
oliiolly to Orieiitalia and philo.sophy, wliilst at tho 
same tiuio lie took an eiithusiastie fiart in the /bn-- 
schanschiifti’.ii . At lirst asympathisor with rational- 
ism, at Tiasel, whither he wont iu 1823, ho iiassod 
over to the opiiosite extreme, and going no.xt year 
ns jirintit-docciii to Ih'rlin, soon [nit himsolf at tho 
head of a vising orthodox party, whose prineiiiles 
ho championed vigorously lioth iu the niiivor.sity 
and through tho press. In 1820 he was made 
extra-ordinary, iu 1828 ordinary nvofossor j and in 
1829 doctor of theology. Ills liiiaiit/di.irhc Kir- 
dianzdlniuj, begun in 1827, combated rationalism 
oven in its mildest forms, seeking to restore tho 
orthodoxy and ohurch discipline of tho Kith and 
17th centuries. All his works were devoted to tho 
defence of the old interpretation and evitioism of 
tho Soriptiire.s against the results of modern l)ih- 
lioal seicnoQ in Germany. Ilongstenhorg’s great 
inlluenoe in eeclcsiasUcal matters was employed 
in tho eanying out of tho high Lutheran dogmas 
of the church, of chuich-oHiccM, and of the sacra- 
ments, hy persecution of scct(irie,s, hy opposition 
to tlio niiion of Jjutlicraiis and Keformed, and hy 
attempts to depose from their chairs Gesenius, 
Wegsclioider, DeWotto, and other so-called rntioii- 
alistic teachers iu tho universities. lie died at 
Berlin, May 28, 1809. 

Ilia chief works wore BeitrCiije eur Jiinleiiimo ins AUe 
Testament (1831-39; Eng. trims, 1847 and 1848) ; Christ- 
ologie des Alton TcsUmenls [iCi cd. 18B4-B7 ; Eng. traus. 
4 vols, 18B t-5n ) ; Ceschichte ties lleichcs Oottes tinier dem 
Alton ( 1809-70; Ung. trans, 1871-72); Die Weis- 

sat/nnaon des Drojthoton Eteehicl (1807 08; Eng. trans. 
1860); Die Juden iind die Christ, Kirche (IS.*)?) ; imd Die 
Btloher Mosis und Aepi/ptcn (1841; .Eng. trana 18-15). 
Hia oonnnontai'ie,s ombraoed tho Psalms ( 1842-46 ; Eng, 
trans. ISto-ilS), the Apocalypse (1860-61; Eng. trans, 
1862), and tho Gospel of St .John (1801-02 ; Eng, trans. 
1805). 


Henley, John, conmundy known as Oevtoii 
IIenlkv, the son of the vicar of Melton Mowiirav 
in Lcioester.shire, where he was horn on 3d Aunait 
1G92, set nil in London in 1726 what he calleif an 
‘oratory,’ whence lie professed to teach luiiversal 
knowledge in week-day lectures and piiniitive 
Christianity iu Sunday sermons. Ho dnhlied him- 
self the ‘ro.storer of ancient eloquence,’ and prac- 
tised in the pulpit the arts of the tlieatrical atti- 
tudiiiarian. He sold medals of admission to his 
lectures and sormnus, heaving the device of arisino 
.sun, with the motto Ad ,‘tiiinmu and the inscription 
Inrcniam mam ant faelam. Yet he was nob with- 
out genius as an orator, and hy this and his eccen- 
tricities attracted dining several years large crowds 
to hear him preach and teach. And lie doubtes 
drew many ly Jii.s queer advorti-sements, .sonietiiiies 
quaint, sometimes sareastic, hub always designed 
to catch the curious and the idle, ll'is addressea 
were a strange mixture of solemnity and hnffboneiy, 
of learning and ribaldry, of good sense and person- 
alities, of wit and ah.snrdity. Pope spits liim on 
hia liieraiy lance in the Dntidad: 

Embrown'd willi native bron/o, lo! Iloiilay sljimls, 
Tuning liiH vulcic, and bultuieliiK hiH bauds ; 
ilow tluoub nmisc’ust* liiddou (imn his tonjfV\cl 
How Hwoel tht' ijcviods, nclihiT said nni snug 1 
Ob, Kieni rostorpv ol llip good old atagi', 
ib‘<wli(‘v at. oncp, and /any of thy ago. 

Nevertheless ho was not allogclhur ridiculous; lie 
was a mail of rmisidciahlu knowledge, and had even 
.some Icaniiiig in oriental^ matters, IVhilst still an 
uudergradnato at Cambridge he sent a witty letter 
to tlie l^/iirfalitr (1712), aiid iii 1714 piiblislied 
a iioem, Ksl/tcr, which contains soveral passages 
iiuliealivc of imagination, and couched in elegant 
verse. Afler he loft Camhiidge lie taught in the 
eehool ol his native town, mid there his Inilililiiig 
energy iutrodneed sei’eral reforms and innovations, 
At tliis timo lie comjdled a granmmr of ten lan- 
guages, 'J'lte Cum]iirip Lingtiist (1710-21), But his 
anihitioii outgrew his oi'ciipation, and he betook 
himsolf lo London, 'riuire, however, he did not 
at lirst meet with either the recognition or the 
success hcoxpootod, and ho had lo earn his liveli- 
hood hy writing for the hooksellers. lie was also 
for .some time a iiCMishmev of Walpole, Lo the extent 
of ClOO a year; for this Kiiin he edited a weekly 
pa]H‘r culled the. Jl tm-durtor, the purpose of which 
was (o heap ridicule upon jVinhnrsks Craftsman. 
He dii'd 13th Ootoher 17o9, with tho phrase ‘Let 
iiiy notorioiiH oneniie.s know I die a rational’ on 
his lips. His Uralorkal Traiisui'tioiis contained a 
life of himself, purporting to he written hy A. 
AYolstodo, hut gencrallv liolieved to have come 
from Ills olvn non. See Nichol’s Liiioeslershirc, and 
D’Jsraoli’s Calamities of Authors. 

Hci»ley-OU-ThiUUCS, a mnnieipal horoiigh of 
Oxfoixlshire, at the base of tho Ohiltern Hills, and 
on the left hank of tho Thames, 8 miles NE. of 
Rcadiugi 30 W. of London, and 24 SE. of Oxford 
byroad (hy river 47). The live-arcli hridge was 
built iu 178(i at a cost of .CIO, (100 ; the parish 
church, nccoratod in style, was ro-stored in 1864; 
and tho graniniar-school was founded in IG05. 
Malting is a principal hrancli of industry; there 
are also hreweries, and a considovahle trade in 
com, Hour, and timhor. TTio iirinoipal amateur 
regatta of England has been Iiehl here every suiii- 
mci- since 1839, Pop. (18.11) 2595; (1881 ) 4604, 
See RowiNCi ; also J. S. Burn, A HiUortJ of 
Hcnlcy-on-Thamcs ( 1801 ). 

llciintl; a small sliruli, called hy botanists 
Laibsonia alba (also L. itiermis or tqtinosa, the 
younger Imshes hoing spineless). Jt is also 
known as ‘Egyptian privet’ or ‘ Jamaica mignon- 
ette.’ Henna grows in moist situations tlirongli- 
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out the north of Afrieu, Arahia, Per-ia, auil the 
East Indies. It is cultivated in many places 
for tlie sajte of its ilower.s, which are iimch prized 
for their fragrance, particularly hy tlie Egyptian 
ladies ; hut still more f(jr the .sake of tlie leaves, 
which abound in colouring matter, and which, 
being dried, p(nvdereil, and made into a paste 
with hot water and catechu, are very gener- 
ally employed hy women thronghout the East to 
stain the nails and tips of the lingeiu and parts 
of tlieir feet of an orange colour; also hy men 
to dye their heards, the orange colour heiiig con- 
verted into a deep hlack hy indigo ; and for dyeing 
of the manes and hoohs of horses, and to dye skins 
and leather reddish-yellow. Powdered henna leaves 
form a large article of export from Egypt to Pemia, 
and to various part.s of Turkey, from which they 
find their way to more northern covintiies, and 
even to (lermany, to he employed in dyeing funs 
and .some kinds of leather. The use of henna 
for .staining the nails apjioars— fioui allusions in 
ancient poets, and from some of the Egyjjti.aii 
luuumiie.s — to have prevailed from veiy ancient 
times. It is perhaps the cainpliire of the Bible. 
The u.se of henna for hands and feet is said to check 
perspiration, ami gives a feeling of coolnes-s. The 
proccs.s lias to he repeated every two or three 
week.s. 

Ueiiiiegaii. See HAiKAfLX. 

HcuiliHSSen, Charles Fr.unERiCK, an English 
soldier of fortune and author, was lioui in 1815, 
served with the Carlists in Spain, where he rose to 
the commanil of the eavalry, \vith the Ilnssians in 
Cireas.siaj with Kossuth in Hungary, and with 
AValker in Nicaiagna. In the American civil wav 
he commanded a hiigiulc on the Confederate side; 
and he afterwards was employed to .superintend 
the manufacture of Hiiiie rille.s. He dieil at 
Washington, 14th June 1877. His hooks are for 
the most part records of travel and personal adven- 
ture, hut include also Thu Pmst and Fiituro of 
Humjarn (1852), and The, White Slave, a novel. 

HeilOtikoil (Gr. henutikon, ‘serving to unite’), 
an edict for uniting the Eutychinns with' the church, 
is.sued hy the Emperor Zeno in 482 -t.l). 

Henrietta Hlaria, horn at the Louvre, 25th 
Noveniher 1609, was the youngest child of Henry 
I'Y. of France, whose as-sassinathra six mouths 
afterwards left the hahe to the unwise nplninging 
of her mother, Marie de Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, hut spoilt and way- 
ward, .she was married in 1025 to Charles I., and 
speedily^ evinced her bigotry, if not hy a barefoot 
piKrimage to Tyburn, yet hy refusing to share 
in her hnshand’s coronation. The dismissal, how- 
over, of her French attendants, and the murder of 
Buckingham, removed two conilicting causes of 
jealousy ; and for ten years Henrietta might call 
liei'.self ‘ the happiest woman in the world — ha|ipy 
as wife, mother, and queen.’ But .she had also 
made herself the hest-hated woman in England. 
Strafford fallen (she did her worst to .save him), 
and herself menaced with impeachment, on 23il 
Eehruary 1642, the eve of the (Ireat Rebellion, 
she parted from Charles at Dover, and, repairing 
to Holland, there raised f 2,000,060. A year later, 
after a great .storm, during which she hade her 
ladies ‘Take comfort; nueens of England are 
never drowned,’ she land'ed at Bridlington (q.v.), 
and, marohiiig through England, again met King 
Charles near EdgehiU. She sojounied with him 
at Oxford, until on 8d April 1644 they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet on earth. At Exeter, 
on 16th June, she gave birth to a daughter, and 
in le.9S than a fortnight had to flee before Easex to 
Pendennis Castle, whence she took shipping for 
France. A cruiser gave chase, and she charged 


the captain to blow up the magazine sooner than 
let her he captured ; hut at length she landed on 
the coast of Brittany. -V liheral allowance was 
as.signed her, hut she piuclicd her.self to send 
i-emittairccs to England ; and the war of the 
Fromie (1648) hail reduced her for a time to desti- 
tuthiii, when, nine days after the event, neus 
reached her of her hushand'.s execution. That 
eveu'this crowning soriow failed to teach wisdom 
i.s shown hy her quarrels vitli her uise.st cmm- 
.sellors, and her effort- to convert her chUdien. 
The stoiy, however, of her secret marriage to her 
confidant, Henry Lord Jermyn (afterwards Earl 
of St Alhaiis), rests solely on gos-ip. After the 
Restoration, ‘ la Reine Jialheureuse, as slie called 
hci-elf, paid tu'o visits to Englaml — one of four 
months in 1660-61, the other of thiee year- in 
1602-65. Pepys describe- her as ‘a veiy little, 
jjlaiu old woman.’ She died of an overdose of an 
opiate on 31st August 1669, at her chateau of 
Coloinbes, near Paris, and was buried (Bossuet 
preaching the funeral sermon) in the abbey of 
.St Denis, whence her coflin was ousted at the 
Revolution. 

See Charles I. and works there cited ; also .Strickland's 
Qiiicns of Enijlaud (new ed. vol. v. 1851). 

Henrietta, Dix'Hess or Urleaxs, Charles I.’s 
youngest child, was horn Ifitli June 1044. Her 
mother, Hemietta Maria, had to leave her behind 
at Exeter, which in April 1640 was taken hy Fair- 
fax ; but three montb.s afterwards, disguised ns n 
French beggar-woman, her governess, Lady Dal- 
keith, escaped with her from Oatlands to Calais. 
Her mother hioueht her up a Catholic. Gay, 
brilliant, beautiful, in 1601 .-he was married to 
Louis XI'F.’s only brother, Pliili)), Duke of Orleans ; 
‘of all the love he had borne her there .soon le- 
maiiied nothing but jealousy.’ As Louis’s ain- 
l»assadres.s, in 1670 she wheeilled Cliai'les 11. into 
signing the .secret treaty of Dover; and she had 
been back in France little more tlian a foitniglit, 
when on 30th June she died at ftt Cloud — almost 
certainly of jioisoii, hut pus.-ihly without her 
linshand’s cognisance. 

See Charles II. and works there cited ; Mdme. de la 
Fayette’s Histuire d'&uriette ti’Aiirjleteire (1720; new 
ccl. by Anatole France, 1882 ) j Mrs Everett Green’s 
Trincesies of Emjland (vol. vi. 1855); and Baillon's 
ffcnricUe-A line d’AnijIetem (ISS.i). 

Heiiry !•, king of England, the youngest and 
only Englisli-horii son of ‘\Villiam the Conqueror, 
was horn in 1068, according to tradition at Selby, 
in Yorkshire. His father left him £5000, with a 
paiF of which he bought the districts of tlie Cuten- 
tiu and the iVvranchiu from his brother, Robert of 
Normandy ; and, when war broke out between 
'William Rufus and Robert, Henry, although he had 
been imprisoned hy the latter, helped him to defend 
Normandy, and saved his capital city, Rouen, for 
him. Yet in the treaty which followed (1091) he 
was excluded fi'oin the .sueces.siou, and his brothers 
joined to deprive him of his land-. Imraeiliately 
after the death of AVilliam he rode to Winchester, 
seized the royal treasure, and in the absence 
of Robert, who was then on hi- way home from 
crusading in Palestine, was elected king hy such 
of the Witan as were at hand, and crowned at 
We.stinin.ster four days after. He at once issued 
a cliarter restoring the laws of Edward and the 
Conqueror, recalled Anselm, and set about the 
stern reforms which gained him among his people 
the name of the Lion of Justice. He also 
strengthened his po.sitinti hy a inarriaM with 
Eadgyth (her name was changed to ilatilda), 
daughter of Malcolm of Scotland and the good 
Queen Margaret, who was descended from the 
old English royal house. The highe.st honou].s 
under Henry, both in church and state, were 
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skictly ■willihcld from men of Eiiglisli Mood ; 
yet it wfts on tlio luitive EofflLli support that 
the king- relied ; anil in 1101, when the nohlos con- 
spired to bring in Kohert, \r’li() had now returned 
home, the English stuck faithfully hy the king 
hnrn in their own land, and the Nonnans were 
liDWorless. Witliout a battle Uoliert was induced 
to resign his elainm, and Henry then ostiihli.shed 
Ids jiou-er so secni-ely that tliere was peace in J5ng- 
huul to the end of his reign. On the Soottisli 
border abso there was jieaoe, and only twice (1114 
and 1121) did Haiii-y feel compelled to make e.vjie- 
ditiona into A'liles. His cnntrovei-Hy with Anselm 
(^.v.) regarding investiture, too, was conducted 
without hitteriiosM on either side, and resulted in 
a compromise ; while a later disjiute witli the papjil 
.see was ended in 1119 hy Calixtus solemnly eon- 
linning the ancient cii, atoms of England. 

Rohurt had receii-ed a pensiou of 8000 marks, 
hut in 110,1 -G Henry made wav upon his hadly- 
gni'ernud duchy ; Robert was defeated iu a Moody 
hatUe heuc.ath the walls of Tiuchehrai, on Sep- 
Icniher 2S, HOB, and w.as keid, a prisoner during 
the roniaining twenty -eight years of his life. 
Thu acquisition of Normandy, the ancient patri- 
mony ot his family, had heoii a point of anihi- 
tiou with Henry to hold it ho was ohliged to 
spend long periods away from his kingdom, and 
to wage H nearly constant wavfari', sniiported 
largely hy Englisl'i arms and hy Huhsidies wrung 
from his English suhjoots. 'I'ho Erencli king, 
Jjouis the Eat, and the Ciiiunts of Anjou ami 
Elaiiders took part with William, Roliert's youth- 
ful son i hut tho lirst war eudod iu the peace of 
(fisons (1113), on lei'm.s favourahlo to Henry; and 
in the, following year liis daughl,er JIalikla was 
married to the hjiniieror Henry V. of Germany, 
and a noiv alliaiiee thus formed, The second win- 
(1118-20) was markod hy the defeat of the I'Teneh 
king at Noyon in 1119; and in tho same year he 
jirescnted a formal ooinphiiiit to Cali.xtus 11. at 
the f'lmniiil of Rlieinis, Henry, howevci-, was 
able in a por.sonal interview to satisfy the pope, 
who sneoueded in In inging ahout a jieace. In J ] 19, 
also, Ilunry’s only son, William, ivas married to 
tho daughter of the (Jouut of Anjou; hut iu 1120 
he wti'tdvdwnGd hy ilia sinking- ol' the White Whip 
on Iris way from Noriniurdy to England, and 
Henry’s .siiecc.ssos in ai-nt,s and irrtrigne -rvero 
darkened for- life, A fi-esh rehellioir hr Noi'inamly 
ended in tlie hiittlu of lionrgthorouhle ( 112-1), and 
iu cruel ]iuuislnueuts iirlliotcd on tiro principal 
prisoners takeii, In 1128 Jltitilda, now a widow, 
came hack from Goi'iiiany ; in the same year Heni-y 
induced the Witaii to swear to receive lie.v ns Lad'y 
of England and Noi'inandy if he should die without 
hcirs-iualo ; and hefovo the year was out she was 
mai-rioil to Gooirroy Rhuitagenet, the sou of the 
Count of Anjou, [ir H'27 itohort’s sou WiRiam 
was put iir pos, session of tiro vacant counlship of 
irianders : but in H2S lie died, and the wars hc- 
tweeu Henry and Louis ceased. Iletivy him,solf 
died on IJeecmhei' I, 113,8, aird the crown was 
seized hy Iris sister Adohi's son, Stopheir of iilois. 

llonr-y I. was styled Roaiiolove, or the Scholar, 
iit honour- of Irii; learning, wlrieh, for- a kitrg in Iris 
ago, was not rrrrdoserviitg of distinotion. Ahlo ho 
rvas, birt crafty, pa.s.siotrlcsH in hi, s policy, aitd often 
guilty of acts ot cold-hlondod cruelty ; yot he was 
at least consistent itr his severity,' ur'rrrtoved by 
inipnlsos such as, gerrerally evil’ but sometiirres 
good, had governed Rufus ; and even Iris licon- 
thnrsnoss was judged lightly after the foul vices of 
the Red Kirrg, Larv was adruinister-od during his 
i-eigri with str-ictrtos,s, aird generally witlr fairness ; 
tiro innooorit rrright now arrd then he confounded 
with tho guilty, and tho irorraltres were often ,sovore 
and bar-bat'ou,s orrouglr, but, at tire worst, only 


iitdividuals .sulioi-eil /|-onr his cruelty, while the 
groat mass of hi.s .sirhjecis reaped the hlessin™ of 
his lirm rule, frlorcover, urrder the oriu.il wer4t of 
his hciivy hatrd, Nor-tnarts .and ErrgUsh were slowly 
compressed into one iralion : and after tiro laird- 
ittgof Robert at roi-lsnioirth hr 1101, never- ai'.ain 
did the tu’o r-aces rrreot in ar-trrs face to face on 
English .soil. ‘Good man he was,’ writes the 
chronicler, ‘ arrd rrriclde awe was of hint. Dru-st 
none trrau nrisdo with other orr his tinre. Peace he 
made for man arrd deer.’ 

Sec Freeniatt’e Nonnan Gonqmd, val. v. (1876)' also 
Stubbs, Coiidituiional History of Mf/land, vol. i. ( j874), 
arrd Doan Clntrclr's Saint Anselm (1870). ’ 

Ilciu-y II. of Enghurd, the Jir.st of the An- 
gevin kittgs, was the sorr of IMatilda, rlairglrter- of 
Heiit-y I., aird her second huslrand, GeolIVey Plaii- 
tagenet, anil was hm-ii at Le Mans, March 5, 11,83. 
Ills motiier, .assisted Iiy her illegitimate hrotlier 
the Earl of Gloucester, had oari-icil on a hitter war 
jigainsl Htephen, as a nsni-irei', from 1139 to 1148 
II cni-y him.sclf, nriahin after his niielc’.s death to 
scenro any powei'fiil fnllowing, joined Iris father in 
Nor-m.andy. At eiglitoon he ‘was invested with 
tliis duchy, his niotlici-’s horitago, and within a 
year after hccaiue also, liy iris father’s deatii, 
t'oniit of Anjon ; while in 1152 Iris tiiarriiige 
with Eleanor of Aqnil.ainc, the ilivoi-oed wife of 
Louis VTI., added I’oiton and Gnieiine to hia 
dominions, which now enihi-aceil iieai-l,v the whole 
of western Iih-ancc. In Jaiinai'y IMS he landed 
in England; and, after his and' Stephen’s aniiies 
had twice hecn fnee to face, a treaty was iinnlly 
agreed to iu Novemher, whei-ehy lletiiy was 
declared the sncccHHor of Stephen, wlioso son 
Eustace bad died iluvitrg tho negotiations. Stephen 
died tho next year Ileni-y was orowneil on lOtlr 
Decemhev ll.'r-l, and issiiud a eliai'tei' cniifii-iniiig his 
gi-atid father’s laws. Hir at once i-o-astahlishea tire 
inacliiiiery of (lie e.vclieqtuji', haiiislicd tire foreign 
merceiUH-ies, deniolislied tho hnndi-cds of eastlea 
creeled in Steiihen'.s reign, and i-ocm ei-eil the vo.yal 
estates. Tho whole of tho year 1156 the king 
spent ill Eranco, where he was cmirloyed iintil 
July in oUectiiig the suhniissioii of Iris brotlier, 
Gedll'rey of Nairtos. GeolIVey died in 1188, ami 
lleuiy, having seeiired iii.s ter-ritoiio.s, .sperrt iii'e 
years wari-iiig and oi-ganising his pos.se.ssions on 
the ConUnent, whenoe he i-etni-ned iu Jainiary 1183 
to eii(,er on tho disasti'mis rjnan-el with the clinroli 
that (ills the second period of his reign. 

Henry, like his gi-andfatlicr, had ciniio to the 
crown aflor an ovil tinre. of riiisgin’oriiiiient ninl 
of anai'ohy, and hi.s faiiio too in that of a 
lawgiver, the resLoi-oi' of peace and order. Ills 
object was that of nil tiro Noriiian kings— to 
hn'ilil np the royal ]nnvcr at the expense of the 
feudal harons and of Uio olini-cli ; hut hin policy, 
while seliisli in its aim, was heiielicont iir result, 
inaHumeli as lie was wise enough to i-ecognise that 
hi.s [rower oonld ho .securely founded only on Lire 
well-hoiiig of the [reoplo. Ei-oiii tho haroiiR tliein- 
solves Iris rofonns met at tiro time with little .soi-iniis 
oppo.sition ; with the clergy ho was ]e.ss sticcessfiil. 
Not only could tliey use thuir weapon of excoin- 
niniiicat'ioii with toi-rible ed'ect, hut, being ti-ied by 
their own coui'ts, they wore not anicnalilo to the 
common Jaws of the i-eahn, ai-id were protected 
from the pniiisliinoiit due in their crinios; so that 
thieves and iiiui'devei'a, calling LlicniselvoH clerks, 
wotdd for a lii-st oll'enco escape with penances and 
dopi-ivrxtion of orders. To aid hiiii in rednoiiig the 
cliui-ch to siihjeetion to the civil power ire appointed 
his trusted ctiancelloi-, Becket, to the sec of Can- 
terbury'. 'Tiris -TV, as Ibe great mistake of his life, 
for with his ai'chbislio[)’s pall Docket put on the 
sjrivit of the high ecclesiastic, and abandoned tire 
king’s service for the [loiio’s. Henry componed 
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liLin and the otlier in-elate^ to agree to the ‘ Coii- 
btitntioiis of Cliireiutou ’ (q.v.); lait Beeket jnuved 
a stunly chiiielmiaii, and the lung and ohbthiate 
struggle hetweeii him and liis nioaareli tvab only 
terminated by his murder (see BeC'Ket). Henry 
was barely eaved from excummunicatiou by his 
niessengeia makiii" for him an unreserved suh- 
nussion to tlie [nope ; trat he was determined not 
to repeat their oath. At a later date (1174) he 
did penance at Beeket’s grave, allowing himself to 
he .scourged by monk.s ; hut, though the ‘Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon' were formally repealed, 
the king was ultimately snoces.sfnl in reducing the 
church to subordination in civil matter.^. Before 
Becketts death Henry had made three military 
e.xpeditions into iVales, none of tliem, however, of 
any permanent ell'ect j and, while negotiatiims 
n ere jrendiug for his absolution, he oi-ganised an 
expedition to Ireland. The English pope, Adrian 
IV., had in ICio, by the faiiioiis hull LamlabiUter, 
given Henry authority over the entire island ; anil 
in 1107 a nuuiljerof Normau-Welbh knkdits, having' 
been called in to the aid of a baiii.shed king of 
Leinster, had gained a footing in the counti-y. 
Dtheits soon followed, among tlieni, in 1170, Ilicliaid 
de Clare, afterwards nieknanied Strongbow, who 
married tire heii'esa of Leinster, and in 1171 
absiimed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry was 
.jealous of the rise of a powerful feudal baronage 
in Ireland, and during' Iris htay there, from the 
autumn of 1171 to Easter 1172,' while waiting for 
the arrival of the friendly legtdes from Home, he 
secured the huhnii'aion of king.s and hisliops, and 
left tire power of Strorighow and the other nobles 
broken. Fur tliii'teen yeai\s Ids governor.s carried 
out Ill's sy.stem(if interference anil peibceution ; and 
when in 1185 Prince .lolin was appointed king of 
Ireland, he took with hiiii a batch of Noi-maii and 
French knights who pushed the soldiers of the Krst 
conquest aside, But before the end of 1186 John 
liiinself was driven from the country, and all was 
left in confusion. 

The third period of Henry's reign is occupied 
witli the rehelliou of his sous. Tire eldest liad died 
in childhood ; the .second, Henry, horn in 1155, 
was crowned as his father’s asaooiiite and sticce.ssor 
in the kingdom in 1170, having been ntaiTied at 
tire age of live to the little princess Margaret of 
France, hr 1173, incited by their jealous mother, 
Queen Eleanor, tire prince and his brother Richai'd 
rebelled against their father, and their enuse was 
e.spoused by the king'.s of France and .Scotland. 
The latter, William the Lion, was ravaging the 
north of England with an artjiy, when he was sur- 
prised at Alnwick, and taken prisoner, 12th July 
1174. To otitain his liberty, he submitted to do 
homage to Henry fur Scotland (see SCOTLAND; 
also Edward I.). By September 1174 Henry had 
defeated the great leag'ue tlin.s formed a^ain.st 
him, and re-established his authority in all his 
doinmiona. In the course of a second relrellion, 
Prince Henry died of a fever at the age of twenty- 
eight ; and in 1185 Geoffrey, the next son, was 
killed in a tonrnaiuent at Paris. At the end of 
118S, while Henry w.as engaged in a war Avith 
Pliilip of France, Kichaul joined tlie French king ; 
and in J nly, Henry, having lost the chief ca.stles of 
Alaine and the town of Le Alans, ill and broken in 
spirit, agreed to a treaty of peace, of which one of 
the stipulations was for an indemnity for all the 
followers of Eichard. The sight of the name of 
his favoiiiite son John in the list broke his heart ; 
and he died at Chinon on 0tli July 1189. 

Upon the whole, Henry was an able and en- 
lightened sovereign, a clear-headed, unprincipled 
politician, an able general. He did not use Ills 
power despotically ; and such enemies as he could 
either win over or disable lie .spareil. His reign 


was one of great legal refoiiii'. With the ex- 
chequer the ancient office of the .sheiili's was 
restored, the jnrv system was extended, ciicuit 
courts woie cstahlishtVl, and a high court of justice 
formed; whilst the in.stitiition of Scutage (q.v.) 
and the revival of tlie old Anglo-Saxon militia 
system did iiiuch to break the poxver of the great 
feudal louL. The earliest xviiter on English law, 
Kaiiulf de Glaiivill (q.v.), nas Hcniy's chief 
justiclaiy from 1180. He was ambitions for his 
children, but lie n.sed them f-a freely a.s cminter.s in 
the great game of piditics that he ultimately alien- 
ated whatever allectiori they had to give ; yet, 
even so, he was sinned against deeply by both' his 
wife and his sons. When not restrained h.v policy 
his temper was passionate and ontiageoiis; and 
his personal vices were those of the iivst Heniy. 
Pair Kosainuinl (.see C‘liiT''DKD) is coinnioiily said 
to have had two sons liy him, William Longsword, 
Earl of Salishiiry, and tieiill'rey, who hecame Aich- 
bishop of York, and who was i'aithfitl to liiin wlieii 
Ilia four legitimate sons took up aims against him. 
But there is no po.sitive evidence tliat the foniier 
was her son; while Geoffrey's mother appears to 
have been a wuiiian of degiaded cliaracter, named 
Ykcnai or Hikenai. 

Hee Freeman; .Stubbs, Constiiidiona! HUtory, and 
preface to vol. ii. of the Chronicle of Benedict of Peter- 
borounh (18li7); and Airs Green, Henry the Second, in 
‘Twelve English .Statesmen ’ series (1S8S). 

Heuvy III. of England, granilson of Henry 
II., and eldest son of King John, was born 1st 
October 1207, and succeeded to tlie tliione on his 
father’s de.ath at the age of nine. His reign is one 
of tlie longest and most troubled in English history, 
and he himself one of its least attractive and 
least interesting ligure.s. The fust forty-two years 
are for the most part a dreaiy record of misgov- 
eiTiment and piirpuseless extravagance, the next 
seven a period of strife and civil war, the lemainder 
of little interest. Henry was more devout than 
his pi-edecessor.s, and could boast nioie domestic 
virtues ; hnt he inherited his father’s faithlessness, 
and tlirongli all his impolicy exhibited a stublioni 
detenniiiation to nile as. despotically as he. The 
interest of the rei^n, however, centres not in 
the king, hnt in the birth and infancy of the 
English constitution. In 1227 Heiiiy declared 
himself of .age to govern ; in 12,32 lie deprived 
Hubert de Burgh, who had ruled England well as 
regent, and as justiciary had pi'actically continued 
to govern the country, of .all his offices; and in 
1234 lie was conipelled to ili&mi&.s Hubert’s rival 
and succe.ssor, Peter des Kodies, fle Look the 
adniiuistratinn into his own bauds, and hence- 
forward managed everything ill both at home 
and abroad. A war with France co,st liini 
Poitou, and niiglit have cost him all his contui- 
eiital poasessioirs, .and even his own liberty, hut 
for the generous disposition of the Frencli king, 
Louis IX. In his boyhood, under the direction of 
the judicious Earl of Peniliroke, he re-issued the 
Great Cliartcr, though with certain important 
oiiiEsious; ami he coiilirmed it more than once 
aftei wards, but always as a condition of a money 
grant. He was beset with favourite.-., ciiieily from 
the country of his queen, Eleanor of Provence, and 
he allowed e.xorhitaiit exactions on the part of the 
pope. His misrule and extortion lonsed all classes, 
and in 1258 the parliament, as the mssenihly of the 
barons and bishops was already called, headed by 
his hrother-iii-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, forced him to agree to the Provisions of 
Oxford ( q.v. ), whereby he transferred his power tem- 
poraiily to a coiuniisTsion of barons. But jealousy 
and disunion among the barons soon enabled Henry 
to repudiate his oath, and after a brief peiiod of 
open war (1263) tlie whole matter wa.s referred to 
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the arhitvation of Lon)^ of f'’i'anoe, who annulleil 
the ProviHioiiH. Re jMoiitfovl iiiul hih iiayty^ clis- 
regavileil their agroeniout to he liomnl l)y his judg- 
ment, and took up arms against tlie king. They 
defeated liim, and took him iirisoner in the l>attle 
of Lewes, on 14th Tilay 1264. The battle was followed 
hy an agTceinont called the Mise of Lowes (_i|.v.), 
more hnmiliatiug to the king than the Provision!? 
of O.vford. Earl Simon now .smnmoned the iiarlia- 
nient (20th January 1265) which has .since heon 
famous ns the lirst a.s.semhly of the sort in which 
boroughs U'ere roprosonted ; although it was nearly 
the end of the century before the I'eprescntalir es 
of towns began regularly to sit in narliaineiyl. J)e 
Montfort’s supremacy did not last long-. Y'ithin a 
year the jxjwerful Earl of Glouco.stor deserted his 
party, and, with Prince Edward, ndio had e.scaped 
from captivity, led an overvdiolmiug army against 
him. Simon was defeated and .slain at JCvc.shii.ni, 
on 4th August 1265. With this event the im- 
])ortance of this long, dismal reign ends. Henry 
died on 16th Novenihor 1272, and his son Edward, 
though absent in Pale.stiiie, was at oneu proclaimed 
king. 

See Froeniiui, Stiilibs (vol. ii.), I’rothuro’s Li/t' ami 
Times of Simon do MuniJoH (laa?), and oLliur works 
oiioil at Montcokt. 

lloiiry IV. of Engl and, the linst king of the 
House of Lancaster, was horn Jd April IJli", the 
.son of John of Gaunt, and was snrnamed Holing- 
liroko, from his hirthiilaee iii^ Uncolnshiro. Ills 
father was the fourth .son of ICdwanl 111., his 
mother Llio daughter of Duke ITciiry iif Lancaster. 
In li'186 lloiivy was inadu iCarl of _ Rerhy, and 
mai'vied Mary do Hohnn, tho second richest heiress 
in England. Eor some years ho. led a roving life. 
T-lo was present at the taking of Tunis in K-fOO, 
fought against the lieallieu ou the shores of the 
Halfcic, made an attempt to reach Jcrmsalem in 
1392-03, and comiiuiadud some English lances in 
tho disastrous battle against tho Turks at Nicopolis 
(139(1). In 1397 he suppurtod lUohard 11. in the 
revolution which doslroyod tho Ruko of Gloucester, 
nud was created Rake of Hereford ; in 1398 he was 
liaiiishcd, and in the following yisu', \yhcn his father 
died, his e.stata.s were declared forfeit (o Hichard. 
Thoreuiion, in July 1399, Tfonry lauded in York- 
shire with tlirc(! small vosscls. lie met with no 
otipositioti ; .and on SopLcmlior 29, in tho Tower, lie 
imlucod UicluH'd, who liad hoeti desorted and be- 
trayed, to sign a rcnniuiatiou of liis claims to be 
kiiig. Uii the uo.xt day ftenr.y rose in liis jdacc in 
parliament and claiDKid tlio kingdom and crown, all 
prc.sent assenting, Tho act was a nsni'iiatioa, for 
Henry’s olaam to succeed by right of birth was bai-i'od 
by the six-ycar-old son of the Eai'l of Marcli, w ho 
W!is descended from an older branch. Uiclianl was 
shut up in the castle of J’omfret. There was an 
attempted rising on the part of bis fiieiuls in the 
following January, but it was easily sni!])rcssod, 
tho leaders being liehead('d by the inolj ; and in 
the middle of January 1400 ilicbard died in liis 
dungeon, probably from Ktaiwatimi. Yet bis death 
was more than once denied by tho disnllectcd 
party, and many cruel oxeentions W'oro necessary 
befiirc the report that he had escaped to iScotland 
could he silenced, Henry’s reign was one of tronhlo 
and coni motion. There were incessant rebellions, 
and more than one tiiiaclicrons attempt was made 
upon bis life, until in bis last years he was reduced 
to a state of constant fear. Lawloasiicss, I'ising 
partly out of tho great ])OVort,y and heavy taxa- 
tion, wa,s life in every i[uarter; invacy crijipled 
commerce, though not much more so than the 
increased duties laid on staides; and frer[uent 
descents •were made upon the coast by expeditious 
from Eraucc— for the country of Kiclianrs young 
tpieen was Henry's implacable enemy. The kiiifr’.s 
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movements, Loo, weic constantly liauijiared for 
want of money, there being no funds avaibihle for 
anything beyond the most ordinary ex]iense.s of 
the country ; and ‘ war treasnieis ’ weie nltimatelv 
appointoil by the im]>atient Cmiimmis to watch 
the disbiirseinent of the sums voted. In 1404 
the Tlliterate I’arliauienl , to which it had hcea 
dii'ucted that no lawyer should he returned as a 
knight of the shire, proposed to oimfi.so.'ite the 
property of the clergy ; but the necessity iiiuler 
which Henry found himself of supporting the 
autlioritj’- of the cburcli led liiiii not only to dis- 
countenance all sneli proposals, but also to permit 
severe enactments against heretics. On 2d March 
WOl the lir.st ease in Kiigbiml of burning for liei’esv 
occurred, when a clergyman named Ailliaia 
Chatrys was burned at Smitli/iohl. 

The chief distiirbanoos of the peace of the reh>n 
however, were oecasioiied bj' the Y'elsb and the 
Kents, tinder Owen Glondower ((|.v.) the ’\Velsli 
maintained their indc])endencu tbronglumt tins 
reign, and keiit np a harassing warfiirc against the 
English. Kcotland Henry invaded in 1400, besieg- 
ing Edinburgh Castle mil'll compelled by faniiae to 
retire. Tn 1402, while Henry was engaged against 
the AVclsb, tho Seols in tnni made an irriiptimi 
iiiUi Northumberland with 40, 1)00 men; but a 
bod}' of some 10,000 of them wore encomitered hy 
tho Earl of Nortbninberland and bis son Harry 
Reroy, with a foi'oe eomimted al 12,000 lances aii'd 
7000 arebers, and met with a ernshing defeat (14th 
>Sc)>t(>mber) at Iliimblcton (or IJomildon), ivheie 
Earl Douglas and the Duke of Albany’s son were 
taken pri,Moncr.s. Harry I’urey (Ilolspur) and his 
hoiiHo sborlly after broke with the king, ami 
leagued with Douglas and Glendowor against him; 
but the king met the I’ereie.s at KhroMshui'y (21st 
July 1403), where Hie iiisui’geuts were utterly 
defeated, Hot.spuv slain, and. Douglas again taken, 
pnsoucr. Two nther insurrectionH followed, hat 
were oasily .sniipi’cssod ; and the roinaiiidor nf the 
reign was comparatively free from domestic 
troubles. ]ii 1406 Ih’ince James of Scotland 
(afterwards .lamos 1.) was captured ou his way 
to Erance, and M'lis detained and eilueated in 
Ebiglaml. Thu civil wavs in h'mneu gave Ileiiry 
an o)ip()rtnnity to send two expeditious (1411 ami 
1412) to Hint country; hut in his later years he 
was a nii.soi'ahlu invalid, afllicteil with epileptic 
lits, tho last of which seizeil him while in 'West- 
minster Ahliey. He died on 20Ui March 1413, in 
the Jornsalcm Chandler; and this was taken to 
explain a prophecy which had said that he was to 
die at .Jenasalom — and as late as the preceding 
Novonibor ho certainly had hojieil to go once moi'C 
on cru.sade. Henry’s last days were oinhitteied hy 
a dread that he wonhl ho su|)planted by bis eldest 
sou. Ho bad cominoneed liis reign energetic and 
detormiued to govern on eonslitntional principles; 
to tins resolve be I'umained steadfast, as be main- 
trained also bis devoiitness aiul ]mrity nf life; 
but disappnintmoiit anil perbap.s diseiiso latterly 
iuad(> him c.rnel, I’indietivo, su.spieioits, ami irre- 
aolulc. The labour ami sorrow of fomulbig a 
dynasty \vi>ro bis, and his usurped crown be found 
a hoai'y bui'deu. 

Bee BtubbrS, vol. iii. ; Cbiirdiier, T/ie ffoiises of Lan- 
caster and York, in ‘Epoclm of Ilistory' sorios (1874); 
and ospooially wylio, Jiisiiiri/ of ISn’jfaml under Henry 
the Ifourih (vol. i, 1884). To tlieso innal bo added, tor 
this and tho next two reigns, imtl for Houw YIII., 
iSIiakoapuavu’a bistorioal play.s, wliicli are baaed mainly 
ou tUu Chroniole.a ol Hall mid Iloliualiod (q.v.). ^ Ifta' 
thoir vftluu aa liistory, see Courtenay’s Cuimnentaries on 
the Historieal Flays of S!uU espeara ( 2 vola. 1840 ). 

IICHl’y V. was born in the enstlo of IWoimiontli, 
Otli August 1387, the olde.st of the six children 
of Henry TV. by Mary de Bolmri, from whom lie- 
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inheviteil a certain taste for books. Accordin'; to 
a local tradition, he studied for a time at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, perhaps in 1399-1400. From 1401 
■\ve find him engaged against Gleiidower, and in 
1403 — the year of Shrewsbury, where he was 
■\roundeJ in the forehead by an arrow — he was 
appointed the king's lieutenant in 'Wales. Here 
he remained in command of operations until 1408, 
and succeeded at least in keei'iiig Glendower 
behind the barriers of his mountains. In 1400 he 
became constable of Dover, and in 1410 captain of 
the town of Calais ; and in one of these j'laces, 
or in London, he re.sided until his father’s death. 
Tho story of his committal to prison is a fiction 
(.see GasuoigneI, and may be traced to a jiassage 
in the life of Edward II. when Prince of Wales. 
There is some evidence that Henry was for a 
time not on good ternts with his father ; but 
the charges of riot and profligacy are at least 
gr'jss exaggerations of a young "soldier’s harm- 
le.ss, boisterous, frolics. He wa.s crowned on 10th 
April 1413, and at the out.set of his reign liber- 
ated the young Earl of March, who was the 
true heir to the eiowii, restored the son of Hot- 
spur to the lands and hoiiour.s which his father 
had lost hy rebellion, and had Richard II. ’.s body 
brought up fiom Langley arnl hurled in West- 
minster. The great effort of his reign was an 
attempted cnnqne.st of Erance, now luled hy an 
imbecile king and distracted hy internal factions ; 
and in 1414 Heniy formally demanded the French 
crown, to which he aeema to have believed sincerely 
that he had a I'aliil claim, through Ins great-grand- 
father, Edward III. Uii 11th August 141j he 
sailed with an army of 30,000 men, after crushing 
a conspiracy to carr.v off the Earl of March ; and 
on 22(1 September ho took Harllour, after five 
weeks’ siege, at a great cost of life, including 2000 
men carried off by dysentery. On Sth October he 
set out on a march to Calais, and at Agincourt 
(q.v,), on the 2uth, whore his way was blocked 
by a Erenoli armj', gained a battle against such 
enormous odds as to make his victory one of the 
most notable in liistory. Two years alter he again 
invaded France, and liy the end of 1418 Normandy 
was once more .subject to the English crown. 
Hemy's forces liad ajqieared before the walls of 
Paris, when the murder of the Duke of Burgundy 
(10th Septemher 1419) aroused the indignation 
of Erance a^ain.st the daupliin, wlio had to with- 
draw beyond the Loire; and on 2lBt May 1420 
was concluded the ‘ perpetual peace ’ of Troyes, 
under wliich Henry was recognised as regent and 
‘heir of France,’ and received the French king’s 
youngest daughtei', Cathaiine, iii marriage. In 
Eohrunry 1421 he took his young queen to Eng- 
land to he crowned, having shown the same pro- 
mise of just and vigorous rule as he had already 
done in Normandy ; hnt in a niontli he was 
recalled by news of the defeat at Beauje of his 
brother the Duke of Clarence, hy a force con- 
sisting largely of Scotch, commanded by the Earl 
of Bucliau. Henry returned to France for a third 
campaign, and ins wonted success in amis was 
attending 1dm, w'hen he was seized with illness, 
aud died at Vincennes on the Slst August 1422, at 
tlie age of thirty-five, leaving an infant to succeed 
him. Henry was a deeply devout prince, temimr- 
ate, just, and pure of life ; yet his religion, though 
he was free from wanton cruelty, did not make 
him merciful to a conquered enemy. He followed 
his father, too, though apparently with reluctance, 
in his treatment of the Lollards; even his old 
companion-in-nrms. Sir John Oldcastle (q.v.), was 
sent to the stake. He was a brave soldier, a firm 
discipHuaiian, a brilliant general; and he died 
when his fame was brightest. 

See Stubbs; Gairdner, LancaUer and Yarkj Nicolas, 
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HUIorii of the BaWt of ApincouH (1827); and A. J. 
(Jhiirch, Hem'll the Fifth (1889), in the ‘English Men of 
Action ' series. ‘ 

Henry VI., the only child of Henry and 
Catharine of Erance, was horn at M'iudser on Bth 
December 1421. As he w.as not quite nine mostlis 
old when his father died, hi.s uncle, John, Duke 
of Bedford, was ajipoiuteil to got era France, anil 
another uncle, Humphrey, Duke of Cloueebter, to 
be protector of England in Bedford’s absence, rvith 
a coimcil appointed hy parliament to aid and 
control him, the parliament declining to appoint 
him regent, though the late king had desired it. 
After twenty-four years’ captivity, the Scotch 
king, James L, was set at liberty in the Injpe of 
securing peace on the northei'n holder. In France, 
the incapable Charles VI. liaving died, his son the 
daupliiii assumed the title of Chavles TIL, and 
went on figliting with the English. His army, 
commanded hy the Scottish Earl of Buchan, now 
constable of France, was almost annibilated by the 
English at Vaineiiil (1424). But this victory was 
the last great success olit.ained hy the English in 
France, and their power, uliich could only be 
maintained by force, gradually crumbled away. 
Gloucester’s marriage with Jacqireline of Hainanlt 
(1423) during the life of Iiev Imshaud, John of 
Biahant, had strained the nlli.ance with Birrgrmdy, 
which soon after last its strongest link hy the 
death of Bedford's wife, Dnke Philip’s sister, in 
1432. In 1429 the siege of Orleans was raised liy 
the Erencli, inspired hy Joan of Arc (q.v.); and 
attei this the En^lisli power declined steadily, in 
siute of tlieir liaving burned Joan as a witch in 
1431. Henry u’as crowned king of England at 
M’'e.stminster in 1429, and king of France at Paris 
in 1431 ; hut tlie struggle, Ibougli continued for 
twenty years, was seen to be ilc'perate. Bedford, 
the onl.v great and state.smaulike leader on the 
English side, died in 1435 ; Paris was recovered 
bj' tlie dauphin in the following year ; Normandy 
ivas completely lost liy tiie fall 'of Cherbourg in 
1450; and ultimately, in 1453, tiie English were 
expelled from oil France (Calais excepted), greatly 
to the true advantage of both countries. 

Disputes between Gloucester and liia uncle. 
Cardinal Beanfui't (q.v.), the poweriul Bishop of 
■Winchester, as well as war Avitli France, prevailed 
during the king’s minority. Besides being bodily 
weak, Henry inherited the mental infii-mity of hia 
grandfather, Charles VI. of Erance. In 1445 a wife 
was found fur him in the strong-minded Margaret 
of Anjou ; ami in 1447 the Winchester party, sup- 
ported hy her, succeeded in har'ing Gloucester 
arrested for higli-treason. Five days later lie was 
found dead in his bed ; but that he was murdered 
there is no proof, and such evidence as we have 
tends to the opposite belief. Beaufort, who had 
served the state faithfully for fifty years, survived 
his nephew only six weeks, and after Ids death 
everything went wrung. 'The want of strength 
in tlie king, as well as in his title to the crown, 
was an invitation to eveiy form of faction to 
display itselL Jack Cade (q.v.), an Irish adven- 
turer who pretended to he a Mortimer, obtained a 
temporary possession of London ; hut the citizens 
overcame him and his pillaging followeis, and 
he was killed in Sussex. The time representa- 
tive of the Mortimers was Richard, Duke of 
York, and he was one of tlie nnquiet spirits of 
the reign. As a descendant of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, the third son of Edward III., his title 
to the crown w.os superior to tliat of the khig, 
who was descended from the Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth sou of that monarch, and he laid claim 
to the crown with more or less openness, aocord- 
ing to circumstances. His influence and address 
were so gi'eat that in 1454, on tlie occasion of 
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the king’s Aveak iiiinJ being entirely eclii)suii, he 
was appointed protuctnv by parliament. On tlie 
king’s recovery he was indis])osed to give nj) his 
power, and le'vii'd an army to maintain it. On 
22d May 1455 the first battle of St Albans was 
fought, and the Yorkists were victors; the Duke 
of iSoiner.sefc, tlie ipiecn’.s favom'ite inini.stei’ for the 
time, was slain, and the king hini.self was taken 
pi'isonor. This was the first liattle of twelve that 
were fought between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster ill the Wars of the Ko.se.s (for an account 
of the struggle, see Rosus, Waks of the; .see also 
FjDWARD iV. ). A return of Henry’s disorder made 
York again protector in 14.1.5-56; and on Ids re- 
covery the poor king vainly strove to maintain 
peace between the duke’s faction and the iiuccn’s. 
Margaret headed the Laneastrinn forces, and never 
relimprished the struggle; but in 1461 Edward TAk 
was iiroclaiiued king, and in 146.5 Henry was cap- 
tured and committed to the Tower, in 1470 War- 
wick restored liiiii to the throne, but six moiitlis 
after lie was again in Edward’s iiaiids ; and at 
Tewkesbury (4tliMay 1471) his son wins .slain and 
Alargaret taken prisoner. Edward roLiiriicd to 
London on the 2lHt Alay ; and tliat night [Joiiry 
was murdered in the 'rower, hlargarotwas ran- 
somed liy Louis XL in 147.5, and returned to 
Fraiioc. Huiiry had lo,st liotli the Idri^doius to 
which he had sucocodud, and seen all Ins friends 
die vainly for his sake. The most uiifortiiuate of 
kiiig.s, ills reign stands out in English history as 
one long disaster. Ho himsulf was a just and 
merciful priiioo, (lions, pure, and generous; )>iit 
the gentle and saintly scholar, with his lits of 
iiiiliQoility, Was no fit iiioiiareli for Liuios so rough. 
Ills highest claim on our gratitude is that ho 
founded Eton Collage and King’s College, Cam- 
hridgo. 

Soo Stubbs ; Gainliior’s Luncaatcr and York, iviiU his 
introduotinn to tho 1‘asioii LMen (vol. i. 1872). 

Henry VII., founder of tho Tudor dynasty, 
was honi'at Pomhroke Castle, the seat of his uncle, 
the Earl of ruiiihroke, on .laiinary 28, 1457. His 
father, Ediiimid Tudor, was the sou of Owen Tudor, 
a knight of AYalos, and of Ills wife, (Jueen Cath- 
arine, tho widow of Henry V. ; ho had lioeii ereated 
Earl of Ricliiiioml by his lialt-brotliur, Henry YL, 
and died before bis son’s birth. His motlier, Aliir- 
garot Hoaiifort, was the lineal roprosuntativo of the 
IIoiiso of Lancaster, being deseomled from John 
of Gaunt and Catliariiie Swiiiford, whoso children 
wore legitimated after tlioir marriiig'C. 'J'hu young 
Earl (il Riclinioiid was thus the nearest heir, 
after Richard III. had murdered his nophows, 
the sons of Edward IV., except their sisters anil 
Richard liiiiisoll. After Tewkeslmry he found 
asylum in Brittany, until ho was invited to invade 
England and reseiio it from Llic u.snrpor. Tho ILi-st 
attempt (1483) enilod in failure, and cost tho Dnki' 
of Buokiiigliam Ida head ; hut in August 1485 
Richmond landed at Milford Haven, ami marched 
across tho coniitry to Bosworth, in Loiee.ster.sliiro, 
whore Richard was defeated and slain. Henry now 
ascended tlie tliroiio ; and his marriage with ’Eliza- 
beth of York, Edward IV. ’s oldest daughter, by 
which the AVliito Rose and the Red were united, 
was celebrated in the following Jaiumry. His 
reign was Iroublod by several impostors claiming 
the crown ; first, Lambert Sininel, an Oxford joiner’s 
son, who professed to be the Earl of Warwick, 
Clarciioc’s son, and was proolairaod king in Ireland, 
but was defeated at Stoke in 1487, taken prisouov, 
and turned into a menial in tlie king’s kitchen ; 
next, Perkin Warbeck, who protended to be the 
boy Duke of York, wlio had Hot been murdered in 
the Tower by Richard III., and was patronised by 
the Duchess of Burgundy and simported by the 
Empieror Maximilian and Jame,s IV. of Scotland, 


but was finally captmed in 1497; and finallv 
Ralph Wilfnrd, iidio also preleiided to be the Earl 
of Warwick, but did not .succeed in eariTinn- lij. 
eiiterpriso far, being alimtet at oiicc taken'’aiid 
banged in 1499. In this year Henry, to end liis 
trouble.s from pretenders, had Warbeck, whom Im 
bad pardoned, and the true Earl of AVanviok a 
youth who bad known only captivity all liR days 
convicted of a plot to recover their liberty, and 
executed. 'I’lie execution of tlie latter is the chief 
blot on Hciiry’.s mciimry ; for the execution of Hiv 
William Stanley, deeply tlioiigli the king had been 
indebted to him, there appears to have been ample 
justification. 

In 1492 Henry invaded Fiance, hut was bought 
oir with a promise of 745,000 ciowiis ; and this was 
the only foi'cign war in which lie engaged, altliumdi 
his successful diplomacy gave him an iiillueiice ni 
continental polities greater than hail liceii att.ained 
by any king of England before him. Ferdinaiul 
and Isabella’s dauglitor, Catharine of Aragon, rvas 
married to libs ami Arthur, Prince of Wales, a hoy 
of fifteen, just before be died ; ami Henry’s policy, 
added to ail objection to return part of li’er dowry, 
nltiiiiatcly led him to betroth her to his next son, 
who lii'came Henry VHI. A marriage from wliioli 
lloweil most important conseiiiiences was that of lits 
eldest daughter, JIargaret, to James Dh of Scotland, 
which a eeiiLiiry later lironglit about the miioii of the 
crowns. Ill Fohniary 1503 Henry’s queen died, and 
ill his active endeavimrs to olitaiu a second wife, 
with a sulliciently large dowry, he jiroposod a few 
months later to many lii.s own ilaiighler-in-law, 
Catharine, who liad been left a widow by Arthur 
the year before ; and in 1506 ho even oll’orod to wed 
her sister Juana, the insane lieive.s,s of Castile. 
With similar projects be was still engaged when 
ho died on April 22, 1500, loaving behind him 
Xl,80l),0()0, worth 118,000,000 in our ourrenoy, 
He was a luvor of poacu, the friend of the olinroli, 
the jiatroii of scholarship and areliitecturc, as well 
as of oonimcrco and advciiLnre. Raeoii calls him ' a 
wonder for wise iiion,’ and ‘this English Eolomoii, 
for Solomon also was too heavy upon his people in 
oxaelions.’ Hut Iloiiry’s avarice has heon exagge- 
rated. Oliiolly ho Avas a ihianeior, yet his legis- 
lation was wise and just. Ho not only ruled, Imt 
governed England, and midor liiiii ihe country 
proHiiered and tho trading-class hoeaiue more 
powerful ; the taxation Avas probably not so 
oxce.s.Mivc as has heon assninod, and the notorious 
extortions of tho king’s liiAvyers, Dudley and 
Enqison (q.v. ), did not touch the great mass of tlie 
people. Nor was tho king greedy of gold for its 
own sake; ‘to him,’ says Gairdner, ‘a large 
reserve was a groat gmarantoe for peace and 
security.’ As a politician Homy aviis pitted against 
such cunning opponents as Kerdinaml of Spain, and 
at least matclieif them all in suhtlely and in fore- 
sight ; and the throne which he had won lie left to 
his son stable and secure. 

Sue Bacon’s ITiatory of Ilem’H VII., and Gairdiier’a 
Henry the Seventh, in the ‘ TavoIvq English Stotusmen’ 
sorios (1889). 

lleiUT VIII., the second of tho Tndor mon- 
avclia of England, was born in 1401, and ascended 
the throne in 1500. Ho was tho second son of 
Henry VII, and Elizabeth of York, and thus 
united the rival claims of tho Houses of York and 
Lancasloi'. Previous to the death of his older 
brother Hunry had been intended for the ohuroh; 
and this early bent of his mind must in some 
measure explain his life-long interest in all matters 
of religions faith and oluireli government. During 
the first years of his reign Henry hold a place in 
the hearts of bis people such as no Englisli monarch 
before or since Iras over held. This allectionate 
admiration, which Avitli .strangely little diminution 
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he retained to the la^t, was due to tlic fact that of 
all English kings he was the moat intensely Eiiglmh 
— mentally, morally, and jihysically. This euthu- 
hiasiii of liis people was also the natural rehirand 
of feeling after the tame and cautioub goveininent 
of Henry VII., a king, hi spite of all his admirable 
qualities, the last in the rv'orld to give rise to any 
such entlnisiasm himself. In his earlier nratrhooll 
Heirry was acconrrted the handsonrest prince of IrLs 
tinre, though forcigir observers declared that hi.s 
corrtenrporary, Francis L, bore himself with arrrore 
kingly air. In all nrauly e.-ictcLses he could hold 
his owrr with any of his subjects. His .nttainrrrents 
and general mental cultivation were far beyond 
those of his great rivals, Frarrers arrd the Eittperor 
Charles V. ; and libs aecessioir to the thrnrre was 
hailed with delight by such ruen as Coiet, Eiasirrus, 
arrd More, as the happiest onren for the irew .studies 
which had lately fotrtrd their way into England. 

At the date whezr Henry a.soended the throne of 
England a ruler was needed with air energy of 
eliaiiicter and force of iirtelligeiiee such aah.ad never 
yet been required of anv Engli.sh ]iiiiice. With 
the reign of Henry VIII. begins the modern peiioil 
of European history. The hegiiriiing of the new 
tinre was marked hy iriairy cireuiiistaiices that 
hroadly distinguish it from the age that precedeil 
it. In Henry's reign liegan that i-elation of the 
leading power.s of Europe to each other wiiiclr has 
continuofl to the present day— a relation of jealous 
watchfulness, that insists on a ‘ balance of power ' 
as the iieoessary coiiditioii of the integrity of eacli 
seirarate state. To phiv hia part in the new order, 
therefore, a range of policy was requh'ed of Henry far 
beyond that of even his most amhitious predecessors. 
In home atfoir.s, also, (inestioua were thrust upon 
him which touched the very exi.stence of the 
nation. Hy the Wars of the Uoses and the policy 
of Henry VII. the strength of the feudal barons 
had been broken, and the nioderir middle class had 
begun to he a force in tire state. Had Henry been 
a weak ruler, however, there was still sufficient 
power left in the old aristocracy to have effected 
at least a temporary reaction, and to have revived 
the disasters of the late civil wavs. Above all the 
new time was marked hy a revolutionary .sjmlt in 
all questions of religion that strained to the utmost 
the prudence of Henry and other contemporary 
]irinces. In Henry’s reign the followers of Lutlier 
found their way into all the leading countries of 
Europe, and hy their uncompromming zeal gave 
the most serious alarm to the ujiholders of the old 
order. }iy the rise of the great rival powers, also, 
and by his own diininislied prestige, the pope and 
his claims had become a questiou of tire first 
])olitical importance — a question that affected the 
entire development of the re.spective states of 
Europe. The question of tire papal siiprenracy 
irresented itself to Henry in a special form, but 
sooner or later it imist have presented itself in one 
form or another, and sooner or later been decided 
as Henry decided it. It was impossible that the 
qrie.stion should not arise whether certain out- 
grow’ii institutions and privileges slroukl continue 
in the interest of a foreign potentate, who by the 
very condition of his existence ivas now at the 
bidding of wdratever ruler inight chance to have 
the strongest arm. The time, in short, was one 
when revolutionary forces were everywhere at 
wmrk ; and it is only by keeping this fact before ns 
that we can form any real conception of the most 
extraordinary reign in English annals. 

Shortly after his accession Henry, by the advice 
of his council, married Catharine of Aragon, his 
brother Arthur’s widow — a stejr, as it turned out, 
of trenieudous consequence m the destinies of 
England. The first three years of the reign passed 
witliout any memorable event. At home, hy a 


succe-^ion of ■-hows and festivitie.'-, Henry at once 
gratilied his own ta.-te for plea.snre and gained an 
easy popularity with Iris people. He also gare 
further satisfaction hy the execution of Dudley and 
! Emii.smi. In 1512 the real history of Henry's reign 
begins. As a iiiemlier of the Holy League, formed 
hy the pope (Julius fl. ) and Fenlinand of Spain 
against Louis XII., Henry in that year began his 
tiist war hy the invasion of France. The result 
w.ns far from encouraging. Uverreacljed hy Fer- 
dinand, Henry .sent a body of tr oops to Spain, who 
disgraced England in the eyes of Europe by mutiny- 
ing against their leaders, and in.sisting on heiiig led 
home without striking an effective blow. The 
next year Henry invaded France in per.son, and 
jiartly retrieved the national honour at the so- 
called Battle of Spurs, and hy the capture of 
Teioiienne and Touniay. Dniing his absence a 
greater triuiiipli was gained for England by tlie 
Aisahtnms rlefeat of tire Scots at Flodilen, which 
for .several years left Henry a freer hand to carry 
out his continental policy. 

It was in this first French war that Henry's great 
minister, "M’oKey, began to take a prmuiiient place 
in the councils of the nation; and thencefm ward 
till his fall in 1529 the history of this reign is little 
else than the history of VVoIsey. A servant of 
Henry VII., AVolsey had early ingratiateel liimself 
with his son at once by his pliant courtliness and 
his consummate ability nr pulrlic atfains. So early 
as 1514 'Wolsey was after the king himself the first 
man in the cm'intry. During the sixteen years of 
his administratimi the history of England is the 
history of its foreign policy. In this pulicv the 
chief aim of ^Yolsey and his master (for flenry 
even at Iris most thouglitle.ss period never wholly 
neglected public business ) was to hold in equipoise 
the two great continental powers, France arid 
Spain, anti hy maintaining the portion of arbiter 
to win for England an im]iortanoe to v hieh her own 
resources hardly entitled her. In imrsiianee of this 
aim the support of England was till 1525 given to 
Sjrain against France. In thi.^ fii'st period of the 
reign tire foreign events on which the most im- 
portant consequences turned were the election of 
the emperor in 1519, the battle of Pavia in 1525, 
and the snek of Koine in 1527. 

From the election of Cliarle.s of Spain to the 
einirh-e over Francis I. of France began that rivalry 
between these two princes which for a quarter of 
a century distracted western Europe with ahiiost 
continuous war. It was of the utmost mipurtance 
both to Charles and Francis wiiat .side Henry 
should take in the duel they saw before tlieiii. 
Both, accordingly, were eager in their profl'ers of 
friendship to tire English king. At the of 
the Cloth of Oold, near Guisnes, in the English 
dominion in France, where Henry and Francis 
met in 1520 amid a lilaze of granderir that sorely 
di-ained the pnr.ses of both nations, a meeting took 
place, which, after many professions of friendsliip, 
came to nothing. Henry had hardly left Francis 
when he met the emperor at Giavelines, wheie a 
formal alliance between them was confirmed by tlie 
betrothal of Charles to Henry’s daughter Mary, 
then a child of four years. The protracted straggle 
between Charles and Francis at once began, though 
the following year (1521), at Calais, Wolsey did 
bis utmost as ambassador of England to maintain 
the peace of Europe. The struggle jiroceeded with 
varying success tnl in 1525, at the battle of Pavia, 
Francis was brought to the verge of rain by his 
own capiture and the defeat of the most powerful 
army he had ever led into Italy. As the ascend- 
ency thus gained by the emperor endangered that 
balance of power at wMch Wolsey was ever aiming, 
England was now thrown into alliance with France. 
The sack of Home by the emperor’s troops in 1527 
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Bujiplied Henry Btill slroiiuer reasous for 

joining France ; anil luoanwhile (U>ines.tiu reasons 
■\vevc urging him in the Raine direction. 

Tiwj iciuling events at lionie during tliCBO .si.'cteen 
years may he brieliy tot(i. In 1321 ttie Duke of 
Jiuckinginun, a de.srundant in tlie feinate line from 
tlic youngest non of Edward III., and, tlieroforo, a 
jiossihle elaiinant for tlie tlirone, was cxocnted on 
a cliavgo of lioason. Tliere was little fonndiition 
fur tlie ehargo ; Imt the death of this great noble- 
man showuil England that Henry, in .sjiito of all 
his love of pleasure, was no ruler to be trilled with, 
while it gave eonlinental princea a stiong iinpres- 
siou of his unlimited iiower over his suhjeels. The 
Hiiine year Ilonry jiiihlishod hi.s famou.s hook on tho 
Saoi'amout.s in rojily to Luther, and received from 
1‘opo Luo X. tho title borne by all Henry’s .sue- 
ees.sors — /'Vrfe/ JM/c'iiaar, ' Defender of the J'’aith.’ 
To enable him to jday that iiavt in eoutineutal 
allaira ivhieh ho desired, Henry had froiiueiit need 
of supplies beyond any of his preil('eessor.s. To 
rai.SG tliese supplies iVol.sey showed his devotion 
to tho king by taking upon himself all tho odium 
of froquoiit and e.xcossivo taxathiii. In 1.52.'l he 
domandod ul the Ilmise of Commoiis a subsidy of 
.CS0(),0()0, to he raised by a tax of twenty ]ier cent. 
(Ill all goods and lauds. After a vigorous protest 
by the lmu.ae Welsoy carrieil his point; but tbo 
resistaucu ho had mot wa.s a smiouK warning that 
there wore limits hoyoud whicli ovini he eould not 
safuly proeuod. To the eouidryat largo ho made 
hiiusoll: .still furtlier oilhms by the stijiiiression of 
all nioiiastories with loss than sevun inmate.s. As 
he duvotod the rovunuos of these inonasleries to 
ediieational iinrpo.sos, this aoLiou was in the best 
iutovests of the oouutry ; but tho monks wore still 
jiojuilai’, and the people wove not yot iiroiiai-ed for 
this hig'h-handod dealing with a timo-honoured 
institution. In L'l'i,"; lluiiry's exjieiisivo foreign 
policy again brought him into straits lor money, 
and again Wulsoy had to laee popular feeling by 
the proposal of an illegal Lax, 'I'ho tax ho now 
pmposwi is known a.s the Amicahlu Loan. On nil 
sides it met with tho strongest opposition, and 
■\Volsoy Avas foreed to ahandon his proposal, 1ml 
‘pooplo cursed tho cardinal and his adherents ns 
.Hiilivorsive of tho laws and lihorty of fSnglaml.’ 

The Liu'uiiig-iioint in Henry’s reign, ns it is a 
groat turning-point in llie history of Hiigland, is 
tho moment when tho ■thought llrst occurred to 
him that at all costs his maiTiago with (Jathariiie 
of Aramni must be cUh, solved, lii taking a stoji 
which lie know to he fraught with tho uuist far- 
roachiiig oonsoijuences to the nation Henry -was 
dctoriiiiiied by so many motives that it is Impolcsa 
to decide which at any oiia period carried it over 
tho rest. Catluiriuo was plain In ]iorsonal ap]iear- 
nnee, cold by bar iiatiiral temjier, and six yoar.s 
older than her husband; all her children, exce]it 
her daughtor Mary, had died in infancy, and 
Henry proEe.sscd (and rve may believe lionchtly 
enough ) to sec in this the judgment of heaven on 
an unnatural alliance ; any doubt of tho legitimacy 
of Mary might load to a renewal of tho civil wars 
of the preceding century ; the interest of Eiiglaiid 
seemed now to point to' France rather than Spain 
as her most advantageous ally, and Ontliarino did 
not conceal her disapproval of Henry’s lircach with 
her cousin the Emperor Charles ; nrul, laslly, 
Henry had act his alfectious on another, Anne 
Uolayn, a niece of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
soon perceived tho ascendenc.y she had g'aiued, and 
knew liow to use it for lier own purpose. With 
such various motives behind him, Henry, with all 
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lirst disposed to liumour Henry’s desim for a 
divorce, and in 1528 sent Cardinal Campeggio to 
England to try the validity of the king’s niairiat'e 
with Calbariiio. The vi.sit of Caiiijieggio, rvli'ose 
poweisliiul been carefully guarded, settled nothin t'- 
and the poiie under iires.sure from tlie emperor re- 
voked the ease to the lioman curia. This impotent 
coiielusion was the ruin of Wolscy, who now found 
himself rvithout a fi-iend at home or abroail. The 
kiiig_ hlauu'd him for the failuie of Camp'egi'io’s 
mission ; Anne lieleyn, who rvas norv all-poweifiil' 
looked oil him as l.he only ohstnelo in the way of 
lior amhitioii ; and Catharine regarded him ns' the 
evil counsellor, who in his policy of oiiposition to 
the enipei'or was the main cause of all her mis- 
fortunes. In 1.521), on an iiidicLiiieut for hreach of 
prinnmure, he was stripped of all his goods anil 
honours, and disiiiissed from the court in disgrace. 
The next year he was suuuiuiued to London on li 
charge of higli-treasoii, hut iirolceii in healtli and 
siiirit died on the way, professing to the last his 
(lovotieii to the king. ‘ No state.sman of such 
eminence,’ it has lieen said, ‘ever died less 
lamented.’ The peoide, who could not appreciate 
what ho had dene for England abroad in making 
her a power to he reekoncil with in all the councils 
of I'inrnjio, saw in him only tho haughty and vain- 
ghiri(m.s uiislart, whose entire mode (jf life giive 
the lie to his ollico and jirofessioii. 

The period from the fall of Wolsey to the fall of 
his successor, 'Tliomas ('vomwcll, in l'54(), is perliajis 
tlie most cxtraordiimry, as it is, porhapa, one of 
tlie most important in all English history. During 
these years wiu'o hrekou link by link all the ties 
that hound England to the I’apaoy, anti the 
counlry (lis]iavted from that system of the natiims 
wliic.h men had come to regard as no less divinely 
ordered than tho system of the licavens itself. 

'J'his severance of England from Uome was 
carried through by the ]iarliament of 1529-36, 
snnniionod after an interval of seven years, and 
largely composed of the creatures of the king. 
Despite tlie coldnc.ss of the pope, Ileiiry was as 
detormiiiod ns ever mi his itiverco, ami equally 
(k'lt'rmined that he would not ]iload his cause at 
Koine, wliitdi would have been a direct adniis.si(in 
of the jiajial .sn]ireniacy. Ky w.ay of relieving the 
scruples of tho pojie to rovurso the judgment of liis 
predcco.sKors in favour of Henry's niarriage, the 
ease was snhniittcd io tho various miivor.sities of 
I'luropo. Their verdict was not nnaninuius, hut 
tho majority declared that Ilenry’s scruples Avere 
justilied. 'i’ho \iopu, however, with the fear of the 
oiiiporor ever boloro liiiii, would not he iiioA-ed from 
his positiim ; and, nieaiiAvliile, tlie English parlia- 
ment, inspired by tlie king, iiroceeded with its 
Avork. Ky hnmliling tho clergy Henry doubtless 
Ihonght lie Avould he most likely to liriiig the pope 
to iuniiH. Aec.erdiiigly, one blow after another 
Avas struck at their privileges till they Avere taught 
that their real iiiastor Avas not tho iiopu of Koine, 
but the king of England, hi 1531 the wbole body 
of tbo clergy, on tho same grounds as Wolsey, Avere 
declared guilty of treason under the laAV of pree- 
viunire, lunl purcliased the jiardon of the croAvn 
only by the iinynu'iit of Tl]8,840. _ The same year 
ho extorted from them his recognition as ‘ protector 
and snpronio head ol tho church and clergy of 
England,’ ami the year folloAving abolished the 
system of ainidUis liy Avhich the pope received the 
first year’s income of all noAvly-apjiointed bishops 
and archbishoji.s. The tendency oi all these acts 
could not he mistaken, and Sir Tlioiims More, wlm 
Imd smiceeclod Wolsey in the ohaucellorship, and 
whn cinw HiA AHfl of T'Tenrv’s poliCYj 
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■rt’onld appear, of public opinion, wliicli all tlirougli 
had been on the '.iile of Catharine. The year 1534 
s-aw the definitive breach of England with Rome. 
By the parliament of th.'it year it was enacted that 
all bi.Miops should be ajipoinled by a com/r rf'e/Ac 
from the crown, and that all recour.se to tlie bishop 
of Rome should be reg.arded as illegal. It w.a.s also 
enacted that the king’s marriage with Catharine 
was invalid, that the sneoession to the crown should 
lie with the i-suc of Henry’s marriage with Anne 
liuleyn, and that tlie king was the sole supreme 
head of the church of England. To this last act 
Bishop Fi'her and Sir Thomas More, both men of 
the old order, but illustrious by their character 
ami attaiumeuts, refused to swear, and both were 
executed the following year. In all his action 
against Rome Henry was eager tliat the world 
sliould understand that ins rpiarrel was .solely with 
the ]iopc, and not with tlie doctrines of the cliureh. 
Tlie supporters of Luther, tlierefore, were tre.ated 
witli tlie same severity as tlie clergy of the old 
churcli wlio refused to acknowledge liim in the 
jilace of the pope. To proclaim Ids .soumlue.ss of 
doctrine he ordered (1537) tlie publication of the 
Biahoji’s Buok nr the Insfiiiitiun of a Christiun 
Man, in which, with tlie e.xeeption of the lie.adshi]i 
of the pope, all the Catholic doctrines were set 
down after the stiiotest orthodoxy. It was the 
.same anxiety to save his orthodoxy that promiited 
the famou'? "Stututc of the She slrt/clcs, known as 
the Bloody SttUotc, in wliicli all the fundamental 
dootrine.s of the CImroli of Rome are insisted on as 
neee.saary artiele.s of lieliof — the seveiest penalties 
being attached to the denial of aiiv one of them 
(1539). 

In 1533, following the e.xamiila of Wolscy, Henry 
aiipoiuted a commission under the diiectiun of 
Tliomas Cromwell to prepare a leport on the state 
of the monasteries for the guidance of parliaiiieiit. 
The report, contained in what is known as the 
Blaul; Book, revealed a .state of things that jn.sti- 
lied the most drastic dealing. The commissionei-s 
were strongly disposed to e.xaggerate whatever 
evils they found, and their report is to he taken for 
wliat it is worth ; yet tliere is abundant testiniouy 
froiii friends aiur foes alike to jirove that the 
monasteries had outlived tlieir function, and that 
their general character was fitted to depress rather 
than elei'ate the moral ideal of the nation. On the 
strength of tills report an act was passed for the 
suppression of all monasteries with a revenue under 
£200 a year. This liigli-liuuded dealing with an 
ancient institution brought to a head a widespread 
discontent with the late policy of Henry. In the 
north of England, e.specially, the sympathies of tlie 
people were mainly with the old religion, awl the 
havons and eonntiy gentlemen were generally of the 
same way of tliiiiking. The jieople, moreover, had 
a real grievance in the fact tliat eveiywhere there 
wa.s mueli misery in the country, hj' rea-son of the 
land being extensively converted from agricultwal 
to pastoral pnvpose.s, and its being bought up by 
.speculators from the towns. The year following 
the suppression. of the smaller moiia.slene.'i, there- 
fore, a forinidahle insurrection, known a-s the Bil- 
grinutfje of Grace, ivas organi.scd in the northern 
counties under the leadership of a liarrister named 
Robert Aske. The revolt was crushed and failed 
in all it.s objects, for tlie very next year Henry 
gave a final blow to the ancient church hy the 
suppression of all tlie remaining monasterie.s. 
Henry’s agent in this wholesale dissolution was 
Thomas Cromwell, tlio ‘Hammer of the Monlis,’ 
who, after tlia king himself, was now the most 
powerful man in England. The removal of the 
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the man and the time. The revenues of the 
monasteries to the amount of £161,100 were 
devoted to small pensions for the abbots and 
iiriois, and the erection of si.x new htslioprias. 
The hulk of the levcnues, however, passed to 
the crown and to those wlio had made tlieniselves 
useful to the king. ^ 

AVe have again to return to the histor\- of tlie 
king’s marriages, which, in every case, it is to he 
reiiienihered , have a more or less diiect heaving on 
the policy of the reign. In 1536 Queen Catharine 
died, and the same year Anne lioleyn herself was 
executed in the Toner on the charge of inlidelity 
to the king. Tlie very day liefoie her exeiuitin'ii 
Henry was mari'ied to Jane Seymour, the onl.i’ one 
of his wives for whom he ap])e'iiis to liavc liad .any 
real aH’ectiou and iC'.peel. The next year J.ane 
Se.vmour died, leaving a sou, afterwarih Edwaid 
Vi. Tiie snccessimi being in the estimation of 
Henry and Ills ministeis still insecure, Anne of 
Cleves was chosen as the king's fimrtli wife, in tlie 
hope of attaching the Protestant intcicst of Ger- 
many. Anne’s peisoiial appearance pioved so little 
to Henry's taste tliat he consented to the marriage 
only on cimditioii that a divorce shoiihl follow as 
sjieedily as decency would permit. Henry’s elL- 
gnst with Anne of Cleve.s was the immediate 
oecasimi of the ruin of his great minister Cioiii- 
well. As the agent of Henry’s own religions 
policy Ci'omwell had made himself as generally 
deto.sted a.s lii.s predecessor AVolsey. It was mainly 
tliioiigli his action that .411116 llad been hronglit 
forward, and Ids enemies used the opportunity of 
Henry's indignation to effect his ruin. Accused of 
higli-trenson by the Duke of Norfolk, lie was 
executed on a bill of attainder, without the form 
of a trial (1540). On the day of Croinwell’s death 
Henry married Catharine Howaid, another niece 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and thus seemed to lend 
himself to the Catholic party represented hy that 
nohlcmaii. Before another year Catharine suffered 
the same fate as Anne Boleyii, on the same charge, 
and in her case jiroved beyond dispute. A year 
later Henry married his sixth and last wife, 
Catliariiie Parr, uidow of Loid Latimer, atvomau 
of cliaracter, who was happy enough to survive her 
liushand. 

During all tliese yeans the rivaliy of Francis and 
the emperoi- hud been the source of ahnoab constant 
w!U', and Henry’s interest in their struggle had 
been kept continually alive hv the intrigiies of 
France in Scotland. In lo'hl Henry and Cliarle.s 
made a common invasion of France, which ended 
disgracefully for Eiigliuid by Francis and the 
emjieror arranging a peace in wliicli Henry’s name 
was not even mentioned. In 1545 Francis made 
an abortive invasion of England, and tlie following 
year Heniy retaliated hy another invasion of 
France. At length, both monai-clis being alilce 
broken in health and sjiirit, they concluded a 
peace (1546), of wliieh, hy Francis’s intervention, 
Scotland also had the benefit. 

In his lost yeaK Henry sulfered much from an 
ulcer in his leg, which .seems at times to liai'e 
goaded almost to raadne.ss a temper never veiy 
tractable or uniform. The execution of the young 
Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke of Norfolk, on a 
charge of liigli-treasou, completes the long list of 
the judicial niurdei’s of Henry’s reign. Norfolk 
himself was saved from the same fate only hy the 
death of Hemy liimself, January 28, 1547. 

From the revolting record oj his conjugal rela- 
tions and the long list of noble victims that make 
his rule a veritable reign of terror, Henry is apt to 
he hastily judged simply as an unnatural monster, 
borne along hy motives of criielri’ and lust. Yet 
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he inspired the luo&l devoted affection of tliose in 
iminecliate contact with him. ‘ Had Henry hoeii 
the wilful, ca])ricloun, and .sclf-indnlivent monarch 
lie i.s ,HUinctiine.s repru.scntcd,’ says I’rofeKKor IJreiver, 
' the intense personal devotion of such men a.s 
VVolscy, Ci'oinwcll, More, Gardiner, and Eitn- 
williain, so unlike each otlier in all respects, thi.s 
one excepted, would have been the most iiniutel- 
ligihlu paradox in history.’ In tile jioint of pensonal 
morals Honvy was purity it-self compared with his 
oouteinporarics Francis and .lames V. of 8cotlaud. 
In the sense of kindly responsibility, also, he bears 
the nm.st favourable comparison with the I'Tencb 
kiiiH'. Even in the hheddiny of blood Henry wn.s 
inercifnl compared with Francis. In the case of 
tlie victims ol the Bloody Statute, and even in the 
case of the ilcaths of such men as jloro and Fisher, 
we arc bound to admit that Henry had a certain 
justilieation in prhioiiilc and in the inteimt of the 
country. But in the wholesale massacre of the 
Frotestauts by Francis wc liavo simply tbo 
gratuitous act .of a monarch devohl himself of 
all toligimiB conviction, prompted by the moment- 
ary caprice of .sellish interest. Only a prince of 
the most imiierious will could liave effected the 
ecclesiastical rovolutimi tliat iiiakos Henry's roigii 
perhaps the most important in Engli.sh history. 
At the same time, the whole inist policy of England 
towards Home hail Us ncco.s.sary result in Henry’s 
rejection of lua papal snproiuacy. By tlio law of 
pmutuuiiro the power of tho pope had ceased to ho 
jnoru than a form, and it only rcipiired an occitsion 
.such as tho divorce of Catharine, and a king with 
the resolution of llciiry, to snap the bond that was 
already worn to the extremest tonuity. Iii the 
BiipiiroHsion of the mouaslorics, also, Henry in 
reality acted in aooovdance wilAi the likiie.st con- 
neiouHiicss of the nation. Tho mass of tlie people 
were unfavourable to tho revolution, but that 
section of tho community which represented tlio 
moral sense of the nation was all on tho side of 
Henry, It is in his manner of carrying out what 
was a uocHHsary revolution, in his coarseness of 
nature, which deserves tlie liarsher name of sheer 
hrntality, tliat the instinctive fcoling of revulsion 
against Henry Ihuls its real justilieation. 

Soo tlio artioloH WoLsuY, CiiUMwm.n, Moan, Ubammeii, 
&o. ; Frouilo'ii Jlistimj of ICiii/tund (voIr. i.-iv.); Tke 
Jinif/n of Jlriiri/ VIII., from hit Aocmiaii to the Death of 
fVolsci/, by J. iS, liromir, eJUud liy J. Oairdnor (ff vols. 
18S'I) from tho jnoraoos to tho Holls publioiiHoiis ; 
Miuidull Oroiglitou'H IFulacv (1888); .Stubbs’s 

Ledum on Mediaval and Modem IlesCori/ {IS87) ; and 
Gasnuot’s Dimolution of the ISnylkh Monasteries (2 vols. 
md). 

Henry, Fkinoe op Wai.es. Bee James I. 

Henry, sumamed Tina Lion (H29-U9.5), Duke 
of Saxony and Bavaria, was tbo son of lleury the 
I’rond, and the head of tho (luelphs. After Ba- 
varia, which had been taken from his father, was 
rostored to him (llO-l) liy tho Emperor Frwloiick I., 
he boeamo tho most powerful noble in Germany, 
his possesshms e.xtouiUng from tho North Sea and 
the Baltic to the sliore-s of tho Adriatic. Ills great 
power and his ambitious dcsigas ron,sod agairrst 
him a league of princes, ec,clo.siaHlical and temporal, 
in 1166; but Henry, with tbo omporor’.s counten- 
ance, was able to make head suecessfully against 
his enemies. Frortoriok I. at length grow alarmed, 
deprived Henry of bis dominions and placed liim 
nmlor the ban of the empire in U80. Nov was he 
fully roooncilod to Frederick’s suceossor, Henry 
VI., until about three years before Ids own death. 
Henry the Lion jmrsnod an enlightened policy in 
mliiig his dominions, in that he encouraged ngri- 
oultnro and trade ; he fostered tho eommerce of 
Hamburg and Liibeok, and was the founder of 
Munich. 


Houry III., em|icror of Germany, only son of 
the Empeior Gourad 11., wa.s horn on 2Sth October 
1017, elected king of the Gormans in 1026, Duke of 
Bar-aria in 1027, Hnke of Swaljia in 1038, and 
succeeded his father as emperor in 1039. A man 
of stern though piou.s di.sposition, he resolutely 
mainlaiued tho imi>oiial prerogatives of power, and 
eucour.aged the efforts of the Clngniao monks to 
rofonii the eeele.sia.stieal ,‘>y.Aein of Enmiie. Having 
Biiniiuoiied a conuoil at Sutii in 1046, he put .an 
end to the .scandalous intrigues of the rival iioims 
Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory IV., by 
deposing all three and .soenrhig the election (if 
Gloineut 11, in their sLoad, In 1042 lie compelled 
the Duke of Bohemia to acknowledge himself a 
vassal of the empire. The outcome of lepeated 
campaigns in Hungary was tlie estahlishmont uf 
the supromiiey of the empire over that kiiigdoni in 
1044-. Henry also stretehed his authority over the 
Norman coniiueror.s of Apulia and Calabria, He 
died sudd only at Bodfehl, in the Ilarz cuuntiy, on 
fitli October 1066. He was a xealous promoter of 
learning and the arts, ospceially innsic. lie 
founded numerons moimstie scliook, over wliicli 
he placed learned monks of Brittany, and built 
sevoral elmrehus, inelnding Iho catheilrnls of 
Worin.M, Maim;, ami Bpii'es, in the last of wliieii 
ho was buried. Bee Bteindorll', Jn/trhiirher cks 
IJcMUehcn llciehs miter Ileinrieh III, ( 1874-8) ). 

Henry IV., emperor of Germany, was horn 
at Goslar on lUh Novomher 1050, oleetod king 
of the tJormaiiK ill 1054, and succeeded his father, 
Henry III,, in iOuO, his mother being named regent 
of the empire. .She was soon ousted by the 
Arehliishop of Cologne, ami he in turn liv the 
Archhishop of Bremen. About 1070 Henry began 
to act for him.self. His lirst care was to break tlio 
imwor of the nobles of tho land ; hut libs measureR 
provok(‘d a rising of the Baxons, who in 1074 forced 
upon Henry linmiliating teriiiH of ]iauilieivtioii, In 
the following year he defeated them in a great 
)>attle III Holieiihnrg, and then proceeded to take 
vongeanei' upon tho ]irinees, soculav and erolesiaa- 
tieal, who had ventured to contest power with him, 
Tlio ease of tho hitter gave the pope, Gregory VII., 
tlie iiretoxL ho longed for to interfere in the affairs 
of Germany. This was tlio beginning of the great 
duel between pope and umiieror wliich has been 
already recorded under Gregory YIl. (i].v, ). This 
coullict hutweoii the representatives of seenlar and 
oeelesLivslieiil power was marked by several dramatio 
evonts. In 1076 Henry declared the pontiff deposed. 
Grogory VH. retaliatiid by e.xeonuunnicating Henry 
and absolving his snlijcets from all obedionce to 
him. Tlio king, Hocing ins vassals and princes 
gradnally falling away from their allegiance, hast- 
ened, in midwinter, to Italy to make submission to 
the pope. For three days in .lannary 1077 bo was 
compelled to stand in tli'o courtyard of the castle of 
Ganohsa, exposed to the inekuueuey of the weather, 
bavofootod, and elotlied only in the liairclotli shirt 
of a ponitoiit, before the iiontiff’ cimsoiited to leniove 
tbo ban of e.xcommuniration. Then, liaviiig found 
adhoronts among the Lombards, Henry renewed 
tbo con/liot, but was again e-x-eomiimnicaled. His 
counter-move to this was to appoint a new pope, | 
Clcuiont 111., and to hasten ovor tho Alps and lay 
siege to Home. Henry in 1084 got possession of 
the city and caused hh'nself to bo crowned emjisror 
by the autipopo. Gregory, wlm had taken refuge 
ill the castle of San Angelo, was only saved by the 
approach of Hohert Guisoard at the head of the 
Italian and Bioiliaii Normans. In Germany, dur- 
ing llum'y’.s long ahsence in Italy, three rival 
kings of tlio Germans Hnooes.sive],y found support 
amongst the prineos. But Henry managed to 
triumph ovor them all. Grossing tho Alps for the 
third time, he in 1090 rostored the fortunes of Ins 
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friend, Clement Ilf,, took Mantua, ainl iva- 
rapidly siiliduinj' the Guelphic prinoe-5 and their 
pope, Urban If., second successor to Gregniy, who 
had died in 10H.J, when he learned that his son 
Conrad had joined hi.s enemies and been cmwneil 
kinj; at ilonza. The tveaiied monarch, diahcart- 
ened hy this adverse hh)W, retired to one of Ids 
Lonihard castles, and abandoned himself to de'<pair. 
Tint at leuffth rousino himself from lus lethargy, 
he returned (1097) to (jermany. His second son, 
Henry, was elected king of the Germans and heir 
to the empire. This prince, however, was induced 
to rise against his father by Pope Pascal II. ; lie 
took the emperor prisoner, and compelled him to 
ahdicate. The emperor escajicd from his prison, 
and found friends and s.-ifety at Liege, where he 
died, August 7, 110(1, Henry deserved praise for 
the endurance and tenacity witli wliich he stniggled 
against tlie tremendous odds arrayed in opposition 
to him. Tliat he was aide to aiand Ids ground at 
all, considering the magnitude of the task he took 
in hand — to break the overweening jiower of the 
great feinlal nobles of ( lermany and to withstand 
papal aggressivene.ss incorporated in the person of 
a Gregory VII. — must he reckoned success of no 
mean character. See Flute, Heinrich IV. uml sciii 
I^citalter (‘2 voh. 18ri.)-.77); Gieselirecht, Gesdiic/ifr 
eler Doutschm Kuiserzoit (vol. iii. 4tli ed. 1876); 
and Minckwitz, Die Dime Heinrichs ties IVtcn 
(2ded. 187.3). 

Heni'y II., king of France, was horn at St 
Germain on 31st March 1319, was married to 
Catharine de’ Medici in 1333, and succeeded liis 
father, Frances I, in 1547. Although an amhitinns 
and stout-hearted prince, Henry sutl'ered himself 
to be inflnenoeil hy favourites, women mostly 
(suoli as Diana of ‘Poitier.s, q.v.). Immediately 
after Jiis accession he iiroclaimed himself of the 
Catholic party, and proceeded to oppress his 
Protestant subjects. Through the itiHuenoe of 
the Guises, _ wliosc sister, the dowager-mieen of 
James V. of Hcotlaud, souglit tlie aid of France to 
support her against tlie English government, Henry 
formed an alliance witli Scotland, and declared war 
against England, wliich ended in 1338 with the 
taking of Calais, after that city had been 210 years 
in the hands of the English, iu spite of his Catho- 
lic proclivities, ambition made him renew the duel 
with the empire tlint his father had hegun. Iu 
1532 lie concluded tieaties of alliance with the 
German Reform er.s, and sent an army to aid Maurice 
of Saxony against the em])eriir. His troops cap- 
tured Toul and Verdun, while Montmorency .seized 
upon Metz. After a hill in the hostilities war was 
renewed in 1356. In the following year Guise’s 
design to conquer Naples was frustrated hy the 
generalship of Alva, whilst in the Low Countries 
the French under Montmorency sustained a crush- 
ing defeat at St (Jiientiu. The.se reverees were 
followed hy the treaty of Cateau-Canihresls 
( 1359 ). Shortly afterwards Henry was accidentally 
wounded in a touniament hy Jlontgomery, a Scot- 
tish nobleman and captain of his guard. He died 
from the wound on 1 0th July 1559. See works 
cited at Fbance and C.vthakixe de’ ^Iedioi. 

IleiiiT III., king of France, tlie third son of 
Ileniy 11, and Catharine de’ Medici, was horn at 
Fontainebleau on IDth September 1531. On the 
death of Constable Montmorenev he received the 
chief command of the army, and iii 1369 gained two 
decisive yiotorie.s over the Protestants at Janiac 
and Moncontour, He showed his zeal for the 
Catholic cause hy taking an active share in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. In 1373 the intrigues 
of the queen-regent secured hia election to the 
throne of Poland. But on receiving the tidings of 
the death of his brother, Charles IX., he fled by 


night from Craeoiv and came home to France to 
succeed Charles as king (1573), His reign was a 
period of almost incessant civil war between the 
Huguenots and tlie Catholics. 'The jiarty of the 
latter, .snjiported hy the king’.s mntlier, and headed 
by Henry of Guise, formed the Holy League, the 
object of which was not merely to a.ssert the uii- 
dividetl supremacy of Catholicism, hut ahn to secure 
the reversion of the tin one to the family of the 
Giii-ei.. Henry \tas quite uiilitted to cope with the 
crisis. He showed both licklenes^ and want of 
courage in his public conduct ; and in piivate life 
his days and nights were spent in an alternation of 
dissolute excesse.s and wild outbreaks of religious 
fanaticism. His far ouiite companions were a hand 
of young men (the ‘Mignons’) ns vicinu-s as him- 
self. At length in 13SS the a.s-iisrinntioii of the 
Duke of Guise in the king'.s antechamher, and of 
the Duke of Lorraine in prison, fairly rouseil the 
Catholic part of the nation to the utmost pitch of 
exasperation. The distracted king threw himself 
into tlie arms of Henry of Navarre, and the two 
sovereigns marcheil upon Paris at the head of a 
Huguenot army. But on 1st Aiigu.st 13S9 Henry 
of France was -stahbed hy a fanatical Dominican 
ii.amed Jaeqiie.s Clement ; lie died on the following 
day, nominating Henry of Navarre as his aiic- 
ccssor. With this king the male line of the house 
of Valois became extinct. See M. W. Freer, Henry 
III., his Court and Times (3 vols. 1858). 

Henry II'., king of France and Navarre, sur- 
naiiied ‘the Great,’ and ‘the Good,’ svas horn in 
Be.arn in 1.353. Henry was the third son of Antoine 
de Bourbon and .leiinne d'AIhret, daughter and 
hcire.ss of Henry, king of Navarre and Bearn. His 
father’s death placeil him under the sole control of 
his mother and grandfather, at whose court he was 
trained to the jiiactice of knightly and athletic 
exercises, and inured to the active habits and rude 
fare common to the Bearnais mountaineers. His 
niotlier, who was a zealous Calvinist, was careful 
to select learned men lioldiiig lier own tenets for 
his instructors ; and having discovered that a plot 
was on foot to lemove him to .'ijiaiii hy force, to 
train him in tlie Catholic faith, she conducted him, 
in 1569, to La Koclielle, and presented liim to the 
a.ssembled Huguenot army, at wliose head he 
fought at the battle of J.-irnac. Henry was now 
chosen chief of the Protestant party — although, on 
account of liis youth, the principal command was 
vested in Coligny (q.v.)~and the third of tlie 
Huguenot wars hegaii. Notwithstanding the de- 
feats which the Huguenots had experienced in the 
next camp.aign, the jience of St Germain which 
concluded it was apparently most advantageous 
to their cause, and was .speedily followed hy a con- 
tract of mairiage between Heiiry and Mnig.-iret of 
Valois, tlie sister of Charles IX. After iiiucli 
opposition on the part of both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp in 1572, two iiiontlis after the sudden death 
of the Queen Jeanne, wliicdi was iirohably due to 
poison, and within less than a week of the inaasaerc 
of St Bartholomew. It had been originally intended 
that Henry was to share the fate of his fiiends and 
co-religiohists ; Imt his life was spared on condition 
of lii-s proFeasiiig himself a Catholic. Three years he 
remained at the French court, virtually a jirisoner; 
hut at length, in 1576, he contrived to elude the 
vigilance of the queen-iiiotlier, and escaped to the 
camp of the Huguenots in Aleneon. There, having 
revoked his compulsory conversion, lie resumed^ the 
conmiand of the army, and hy his address gained 
several signal advantages, which constrained the 
king to consent to a peace highly fai'ourahlo to the 
cause of the Reform ere. 

The death of the Dolce of Aiijon (late Aleneon) 
ga\e Eenry the rank, as fli^st prince of the blood- 
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voyal, of presuiniitiva lieii- to tlie crown ; wliile 
tli'c nmrdor of Henry III. in 1.589 made hiiii, in 
right of the S.alic law, and .as the nearest lineal 
mala descendant of the r<iyal house of France, 
rightful ki\ig of France. As a Piotustant, lying 
under the ban of papal excommunicatiun, he was 
ohnoxion.s to the greater part of the nation ; and 
linding' that tlie Dnko.s of r.orraine ami Savoy, 
and I’liilip H. of Spain, were jirepared, each on his 
own .account, to dispute his claims, he retired to 
the .soutli until ho could collect more troop.s and 
(d)tain loiuforcemciits from Kngliuid and Germany. 
His nearly hopeless eanne, however, grailnally 
gained strength through tlie weakness and internal 
dissensions of the Ijcagiicrs, who, in their .anxiely 
to circumvent the amhitious design.s which Philip 
II. eherished in favour of his daughter (niece of 
lloury III.), notwithstanding her exclusion by the 
Salic law, iiroolaimed the aged Cardinal Ilourhon 
king, with the Duke of Mayenno lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and thus still fnithcr eoinplieated 
the intorusts of their party. In hlOO Henry won a 
sidendid victory over Mayenno at Tvry._ In l.'iy.'f 
tlio assombly of the States-g-crn'ral, by rejoeting the 
pretensions of Philip II., and insisting on the in- 
tog'rity of the Salic law, smoothed Henry’s way to 
tho succession, al though it is iirohahlo that ho 
would never li.avo boon g'cnei'ally acknowledged had 
ho not, by the advice ol Ids friend and minister, De 
Ilosny, afterwards Due do Sully (q.v.), formally 
iii'ofe.ssod himself a member of tho Ghnrch of Homo. 
The oeroniony of his recantation of Protosl autism, 
which was cololirateii witli groat immp at St Denis 
in -filly loOll, filled tho Oathidics with joy, and was 
followed by lliu speedy surrender of tho moat 
important eities of tlie kingdom, iiieludhig oven 
Paris, which opened its gates to him in iriild. Tlio 
civil war uois not, liowever, wliolly put down till 
hiur years later. In tlio same year, 1,")!I8, jieaee 
was Boncliided liotwceii Spain and l‘'ranee liy l-ho 
treaty of Vendiis, wliieli restored to tho latter 
many inipovlaut places in Picardy, and was otlier- 
wise favonralilo to tlie Freiieli king : lint, import- 
ant as was this event, it was preceded liy a still 
more memorahio act, for on tho i.ith A])ril Henry 
Iiad signed an edict at Nantes hy whicli ho secured 
(o I’rotestantH perfect lihei’ty of consehmee and 
the ailniinistration of iniparlial justice. 

Henry was now left at lilierty to direct liis 
attention to the internal improveniciits of the 
kiimdoin, wliioli liad boon tlmroiigiily disorgan- 
ised tlirongli the long I'ontinuaiico of civil war. 
Tlie narrow-minded policy tliat liad been followed 
during tho preceding reigns had left tho (iroviuccs 
remoLo from the capital very iiiiich at the mercy 
of tho civic governors and largo Ituidod pro- 
jirietors, who, in the ahseneo of a general adminis- 
trative vigilaneo, arrogated almost sovereign jiower 
to tliomselves, raising taxes and exacting com- 
piilHury sevvices. These aliases Henry completely 
stopiiod, and hy making canals and roads, and thu.s 
opening all parts of his kingihmi to tnillic and 
commerce, ho established new sources ol wealth 
and prosperity for all classes of his siiiijects, 'Die 
mainspring of these imprnvemouls was, liowever, 
the reorganisation of the iiiianees under Sully, who, 
in tlie course of ton years, reduced tho national 
debt from 330 millioiiH to nO millions of livres, 
although arrears of taxes to the amount of 20 
millions u'oi'e remitted liy the king during tliat 
poi'iod. On Wtli May IGIO, the day after Llm eoroiia- 
tion of Ills aeuoud wife, IMary do’ Medici, and when 
about to .set out to commence war in Goruiaiiy, 
Henry ivas assassinated liy a fanatic named Ifavnil- 
lao. Nineteen times hefoi'c alitenipts hod been 
made on his life, most of which liad lieon traced to 
the agency of tlie papal and imperial courts, and 
lionoe the people, in their grief and cnnsternalioii. 


laid Kavaillac’s crime to the charge of the same 
inlluenees. The grief of the Parisiams w.as well- 
nigh delirious, and in their fury they wreaked the 
most horrible vengoanco mi the murderer, who 
however, bail been a more tool in the hands of the 
.Icsiiils, Henry's iinplaeahle foes, iiotu itlistiiiuliinr 
the many eonce.ssioiis which he made tn theii order 

Aeeoiding to lleiiii IMartin, Henry ‘ lemaiiis the 
greatest, Iml above all Hie most essentially Fioncli 
of all tlio kings of France.’ Ills iiiihridled licciitioiis- 
iiess was his worst fault, and lli(> cause of imuiievil 
in his own and succeeding reigns; for Ids prodii-ality 
and weak iiidnlgencc lo ids favourite mistiesses, 
Gabricllc d'Estiees and Ileiirietta d'Eiitragues, .ami 
ills alfoclion for tlie natural cliildren wliicli they 
bore him were a scandal to tlie nation, and a source 
of iuipovorisliiiig embarras-smoiit to tlio government. 

As authm-iticB in regaril to Henry II., Ill,, and IV., in 
ndilition to the genend liisfcoiics of Fraiioo, the folloiriiig 
works may bo ooiiaiiltcd: Anquetil, Esprit delii Li<jue; 
I’utitot’a Collection of Mimoircs ; Do la Waiiasayo, I/istoiVc 
dc JJlois ; Documents tie VHhl. dc France; Mattliieu 
Hist, dc Henri IV. ; Momoirs and Letters of Sully, De 
Thou, D’AiibigiiC, Pasiiiiior, Biiplessis-Mornay ; Oape- 
figiie, IfUl, dc la Iti'forme ct dc la Lii/ue; I’uriitixc, Siat, 
dc Henri IV. ; H. Floor, //Aforyo/ the Ihii/ii of Henrii 
IV. (G vols. 18G0-(13); If. dc la i’ciTifire’s Henri IV., le 
rni, i’amoiireii r (18!)0) ; ami Dinglmm’s l\Iiirriri;ies of the 
Boiirhons (1389). For Henry IV.’s oxlmiiiatioii from 
iSt Denis in 1793, aoo tlio Haturday llerieii; Feb. 8, 1890. 

Hoiir.y V. lit' Sou ('ii.ijiiinun. 

llonry, suriianiud 'I'lit.; N.wiii.itiiu (Dnin 
IIonri(|UO cl Navcgailnr), a fainonK I’ortngnese 
prince, tlio fourth soil of Joiio I., king of Portugal, 
WAS born at Oporto in 1304, and lirst dislinguislied 
liimKclf at the cmuiuest of Oouta iu 1415. After 
tlio dcatli of Ins father ho tnnk up bis residence at 
the town of Sagres, in Algarvo, near Capo St Vin- 
cent; and wliilo prosecuting tlio war against the 
Moors of Africa, ids .sailois rcnclied jiarts of the 
ocean licrolnforo nuvisiled and iinkimwn. The 
gnuid anildlion iif Henry was the discovery of on- 
known regions of tlio world. Al Sagres he elected 
an obsm'vatory, to wliieli lie attached a seliool for 
tlio ills! ruction of youthful sidons of the nobility in 
the scioiiccH necessary to nai'ig'atioii, Snlweijuently 
he ilcspatc.licd some of bis nuiiils on voyages of dis- 
covery, wliicb resnlLcd at last in tlie discovery of 
till* Madeira Islaiid.s in 1418. Henry’s thoiiglits 
were now direclcd towards the auriferous coasts of 
Gniiiea, of wliieli lie had heard from the Moors; 
and in 1433 ono of liis mariners .sailed round Cape 
Nun, until tlioii regarded as the fartliest point of 
the earth, and tool;, possession of tlie enasts as far 
soutli us Ga ])0 liojador. Next yoar Henry sent out 
a larger ship, wliieli roaclied a point 129 miles 
beyond Cajie Hojador ; and at last, iu 1440, C.ape 
lllaneo was readied, (ip to tliis poriod tlie prince 
had homo all tlie expeii.se of these voyages liimself ; 
hencefortli, .self-supporting societies were formed 
under his patron, age and guidance, and wliat liad 
formerly lieoii tho all'air of a single individnal now 
hocamo tlio passion of a wlioio nation. But Henry 
did not slacK ]iurHimally iu liis ell'orts. In 1449 Ins 
caiitaiii, Nuno 'rristam, doulded Caiio Verd in 
Hoiiegamhia, and in 14-18 Gonzalesi Vallo disenvereil 
three of the Azores. Henry died in 1490, after lie 
had the Katisfaetimi of learning tlial his mariners 
liad veaelied as far soutli ii.s hJierra Leone, 

See ■WappIliiH, ISntdrel’uni/e,n dcr Fortiiyicscn unier 
Heinrich, dem iSetfahrer (GiiU. 1843) ; Major’s life of 
Prince Ilcmn; of Portmjiii (Loud. 1808), and his Dis- 
coveries Ilf 1‘riuce Hcneit the Harujatar (1877)- 

Ilcill'y of Ullllting'doil, English dironicler, 
who llouriHluid iu tho of tlio 12th century, 

WftH lu'ought np ill tlie liousehold of the BlsIioij of 
Lincoln, and about 1120 hocanic Areluleaijoii or 
Hnntinjfdoii. TTis chef d^a’iirn’O is the lliatorun 
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Anrjlonim, coming down to lld-i, lie-ide» tliK lie 
wrote several opi'^tles on histmicnl matters and 
some poems. Hin Ilhlori/ was pulilislied for the 
Rolls serie.s liy T. Arnold in 1880 ; an English 
translation liy T. Forrester appeared in 1333. See 
.Iame.s Uaiulner, Enrli/ Chruiiirlcr^ of Eiirojic ( 1S79), 
or .Vrnnld’s Introduction. 

IICUl"y» Joseph, pliysicist, was horn either in 
1797 or 1799, in Albany, New York. There, while 
ajiprentieod to a i\-atclimaker, he took np the study 
ot science, and earned means to carry him through 
the coiir.se at the academy, in wliieh institution he 
became inatriictor in Hatiiematics in 1 K 0 ( 5 . In 1S;1‘2 
he was called to the chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Princeton ; in 1816 he was idecled the tirst secre- 
tary of the Smitli.sonian Institution, .and removed 
to Washington, where he died, IStli ilay 1.S7S. 
-Vpart from his great sei vice.s to the Smiflisoni.-in 
In.stitntion, with IlenryV name are associated the 
discovery of a i elation lietween the nmnlier of coils 
of wire round the electro-magnet and the constnic- 
tinn of the battery to work it, which jirepared the 
way for ilome’s invention, in which his principles 
were applied to make the instrnineiit ctl'eetive at a 
distance ; the discovery of a singular form of elec- 
trical induction j researches in meteorology and 
iicmi.stics ; and the estahli.shmciit of the national 
lighthouse hoard, of which ho was chairiiian from 
1871 until his death. He was LL. D. of Union 
(1829) and Harvard ( lS.il), and a member of many 
scientitlo .societies in America and Europe. t)f his 
numerous papers 3 voR, were published in 1886 ; 
and a Mcmorinl was pnhlislied hv order of congress 
in 1880. 

Heury, M.VTTHew, Nonconformist divine, the 
son of Philip Henry, one of the 2000 ininisteis who 
left the Uhuroh of England on the passing of the 
‘ Aet of Uniformity,’ was born at Hroad (lak farm- 
house, in Flintshire, (Jetoher 18, 1662. In 1687 he 
became pastor of a congregation of dissenters at 
Chester, where lie remained until May 1712, when 
he removed to a charge at Hackney, near London. 
Ha diet! of apoplc.vy, June 22, 1714, at Nantwieh, 
while on his return from a visit to his old friends at 
Uhcster. His principal work is an Exposition of 
tha Old and Nett- Testament, in o vols. folio (1710 
and repeatedly -since), which was carried down only 
to the Acts of tlie Apo-stles. The remainder rras 
completed after Henry’s death by various ministers, 
whose names are given in some of the edition.s. 
This commentary is not a critical work, hut leather 
practical ami devotional in its aim, and its such 
occupies a high place amongst works of its ehu-s. 
Henry wrote several other books, which were jjub- 
lished at London in 18,70. There are biographies 
of him by Tong (1716), J. I!. 'Willianis (1865), 
Davies (18-14), Hamilton (1833), and Chapman 
(1859); and .see the Di«)7f,s and Letters of Philip 
Henrij, edited by Mattliew Henry Lee (1883). 

Hem‘y» P-Ituick, a great American orator and 
patriot, was houi in Hanover county, Virginia, 
29th !^^ay 1736. His father was a native of Scot- 
land, hi.s grandmother a cousin of Robertson the 
historian. Henry received a share of classical 
education, hut at an early ago entered business, 
and married at eighteen. Having failed sncce-s- 
nively in ' store-keeping ’ and in fanning, lie became 
<a lawyer in 1760, and three yeara later found his 
opportunity, when, having been employed to plead 
the cause of the people against an unpopular tax, 
lii-s great eloquence seemed suddenly to develoji 
itself. This defence placed him at once in the 
front rank of .-Vnierican oratora, and Ids later 
speeohe.s advanced him to their head. From amid 
the sullen murmuis and remonstrances that the 
passage of the stamp-act evoked, his voice it was 
that first rose in a clear, hold call to resistance. 


Throughout the war of independence he was a 
zealous patriot. Ho wms a delegate to the first 
Continental congress, which met at Philadelphia in 
1774, and delivered the first speech in that assembly 
— a .speech that for fiery eloquence and lofty tone 
was worthy of so inoineuton.s a meeting. In 1776 
he carried the vote of the Virginia convention for 
independence; and in the .same year he became 
governor of the new state. He was afterward.s four 
times re-elected. In 1791 he retired fiom puldic 
life, and returned to his jiiactice ; in 1795 he ileelined 
the secretaryship of state offeieil him by IVaslung- 
ton. He died 6th June 1799. Henry was an able 
administrator, a wi.se and far-seeing legislator ; hut 
it is as their greatest orator that his memory lives 
in the minds of most Americans. No one who has 
come after has approached him in ability to stir 
and .sway the jiassions of an audience. The classical 
Life is that by William Wirt ; otliers aie Everett’s, 
in Sparks’s American Biotjnfhy, and Tyler's, in 
the ‘American Statesmen ’ . series (Pm-ton, 1887). 

Ileill'y, Koheut, a Scottish historian and 
divine, was horn at St Ninians, in Stiiling^liiie, 
Fehniary IS, 1718. He studied at the niiivei.sity 
of Edinhiirgh, ami from 1768 till his death iu 1790 
was one of the minister of that city. In his Ilis- 
tori/ of (Ircat Britnin on a New Plan (6 voR. 
1771-93) lie adf)j)ter! the ‘new plan’ of devoting 
chapteis to the social aspects of successive period.s, 
and thus tracing the pi ogress of cirilisation iu 
(ireat Rntaiu ; hut the work has no pretensions 
to critical acumen or even strict accuracy, and 
consequently is now of little value. 

Henry, Willi-UI, a chemist, was horn at 
Manchester, 12t!i December 1775, and died on 
2<l .September 1830 at Pendlehury near that city. 
In 1795 he began to study medicine at Edinhmgh, 
bat at the end of Ids first session he letiinied home 
to supeiinteml a chemical hnsiness which had been 
estahlisheil by his fatlier, and it was not until 
1805 that he was able to resume his studies at 
Edinhuvgli. Pie only |iractiseil for a short time 
in Manehcster, preferniig to devote himself to 
original inve.sfigatiou in chemistry. He was the 
autJiorof some very valuable jiaper-s in tlie Philo- 
srphicul Transactions (chielly'ou the clieiuhtry of 
the gase.s); and his Elements of Experimental 
Chemistry, in two volumes, wliieli was published 
in 1799, reached an eleventh edition in 1829. 
Henry w,a.s awarded by the Royal .Society the 
f’ople.v gold medal in 1809. The Memoirs of the 
Alanciie.ster Society are cliietly indebted to him 
and to Dalton for tlieir high hcieiitilic character. 

Heiiry.SOll, RouEUT, Scottish poet, wa.s horn 
about 1425, and was most likelj' educated abroad. 
He is usually designated pehoohna.ster of Dun- 
fermline, and' he seems besides to have practised 
there the profes.sion of a notaiy. His death way 
safely he put .about the end of tlie loth century. 
Of his poems the most inipoitant is his Testament 
of Cn-sseiti, in the fonn of a kind of .supplement to 
Chaucer's poem on the same subject. Another, 
Rohenc K/iil Jhihync, is e.specially intere.sting as the 
earliest extant specimen in the Scottish dialect of 
p,astoral poetry. Other works are a metrical veii-ion 
of thirteen of the Fables of xEsop, witli morals 
suited to the questions of the time, and the some- 
what feeble Orpheus and Eurydice. All previous 
editions of Hem-yson’s poems were snpei'seded by 
that of Dr David Laiug (Edinburgh, 1865). 

lleiislowe, Phiup, a stage-manager in Shake- 
speare's time, was originally a dyer and starch- 
maker, hut became in 158-1 lessee of the Rose 
theatre on the Rank.side. P’rom 1591 till his death 
in 1816 he w'a.s in partnership witli Edward -Dleyn, 
(o.v.), who married his step-daughter in 1592. 
Ileuslowe’s hiisines.s diaiy from the year 1593 
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to 1009 lian fovtniiatuly been pvc.sei'vcd at Dul- 
wich Ci)lle>;c, and conlaiiih invaluable iiifoniui- 
tion iiliout new jdays anil all the stage bnainess 
of yiiakespoare’s day. It was edited by J. Pay^e 
Collier for the Shakespeare Society in 1841, but 
his reiiiint is unreliable, inaived by iiiaiiy ugly 
iuterpujlations and worse. 

IIcpjU' (Ur. Iiepiir, 'the liver’) is the name 
given iiy the older eheiiiists to various compounds 
of sulidmr, from their brown, liver-like colour. 
llrjxitu' means belonging to the liver; as, hcjuitir 
artery, vein, duet, &c. llcpaliva is a Umn for 
medicines which all'ect the liver and its appendage, s. 

llopiliicn, a genus of haidy perennial jdants 
holongiiig to the natural older iLanmiculaeeir, 
clo.sely related to Anemone, and formeily ineluded 
in that genus under the name A. Ilcjmiim. Jl. 
frtlahu is the ho.st-knQwn speeies, and has long 
howi e.xtremely iiopular in Iho llower-gaiden on 
account of its i/iiiveiiiig in cai/y spring in great 
profusion; the Jlowor.s of the se\’e'ial varieties being 
also very hrilllautly coloured. 'I'lio uoimal colour 
of the species appear.s to he puijile, hut there are 
varieties witli red, deep blue — of 1, he.se there aic 
single anil douhh'-llowercd forms — and pure while 
llowcis. It is a native of many hilly jiarts of 
Kuropo, Us rooks are powerfully nsliiiigent, 1ml 
have not the aciid (jiialltje,s iiossossod by many of 
the KaMuuculaoou', //. ((iii/iilu.sa is the only other 
species known to cultivation ; it is huger in all Us 
parts; tlio llowei's ai(' ]ialu blue. It is a native of 
Transylvania, and both species doliglit in partial 
shade rather than full e.xiiosmo to the Min. — Per 
another kind of llcpatieic, see InviCltWOllT.s. 

, llepaUds (dr, hc/mr, ‘the liver’), iiillamma- 
tion ol the Inver (q.v.). 

llcpili H'StllS, the god of lire and of smithying 
among tlio ({reeks, is represented by TIomer as 
lame, walking with the aid of a stick, and panting 
as ho gnus. His eliavaetor is goo<l-tumiieie<b ailec- 
tioiiato, and eonnias,sionaLo (ef. ,‘lCseli. I’l'nmelhi'iii, 
Jhvni!). There is al.s() an element of the comic 
eoimectcd with him ; his gait and ungainly liguie 
iirovoke the laughter of the gods, On the other 
hand, he is liimsulC given to practical jokes ; lie 
eoiistnicts a seat on which his uiothor .sits down, 
hut from wluidi she is uoalile to vise. His luolher 
was liera, who (according to TIomer) liked her 
lame child so little that .she oast him far out from 
heaven. Another aecount of his fall from heaven 
is also given by Homer— that Zen.s threw him out 
for siding with Hci'd against him. The story of 
the seat just munlioned is brought into eouiieetioii 
with the foime.r version of his fall; none hut lie 
could release Hera, nor would ho helji Iicv until 
restored to his iilaeo in heaven. Mytlmlogists in- 
terpret the fall of Ileplne.stus as the fall of lighiniiig 
from the sky (= Ilera, hut see Hkka). Aiooiig.st 
the myths in whieli IIej)li!e.stiis is coiieenieil we 
must meutiim that of the mamifaoture of the liist 
woman, I’andova (by whom all evil came into the 
world) ; the, hirlli of Athene from the liead of 
i!ous, when Ilopluestus with an a.xc aelisl as mid- 
wife ; and the hiith of Hiichthonios, who claimed 
Ilephie.stns for father, and from whom the Athenians 
counted themselves as descended. 

Ill discussing' the origin and antiquity of lJo))ha‘,s- 
tus it is nocesRary to hear in mind Unit this deity 
apipear.s under two aspects, which would naturally 
come to ho eomhined though tlioy wero not neues- 
sarily united from the lirst. llepiiiestn.s is the god 
of sinitliyiiig and also the god of fire. To hegiii 
with the latter aspect of the deity, there are so 
many points of resemblance liotwoon the divine 
smith of the Greeks and the ^yay]and Sraitli (q.v.) 
or Wiclnnd or Volundr of the northern momhors of 
the Indo-European family of peojiles that somo 


coiiiparativo iiiythologisls have felt justilied in 
infeniiig that the divine smith was a conception 
known to the Tiulo-Eniopeaiis hefove Olieh ihsoei 
sioii. On the other hand, it is iinaintiiined tli.at the 
rosemhlaiiees lue due, not to the joint hilieiitance liv 
dillerent poiqiles of tlio same oiiginal inytli, Imt to 
borrowing at a late pel ind. The stoiies of Wielnnd 
weie a coiiseious loan on the pait of the Teutons 
in the Cth century A.n., of various classic tales 
about Diedalms and Eiilcan ( \V. (iolthor, Gemanm 
(Til. -x.xiii. 449). Tins latter view has in its favour 
the fart Unit the undivided Indo-Europeans weie 
uuacqnainted with tlie metals, except copper, ami 
totally ignorant of tlic ai t of .smithying. ’ 'Ihe 
divine smitli, tlierofore, is a niytholog'icaf cniicep. 
tiim wliieli iiin.sl lie posterior to tlie dispersion of 
tlie Tiido-Eiiroiieans. llemaiii.s Hie question then 
wlietlier the other aspect under wliicli Heiilifpstiis 
appuiins, that of tbu god of lire, goes back to 
]irimcval tiiiios, < )n the one liiiiid, other Inilo-Enio- 
peaii peojiles Iiiivo liro-gods of their own; the 
Ilimlns Agni, and llic Norsemen Loki. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no plionetio identity helweeu 
tlie nanie.s of [he viirions ileilies. We have tliei-e- 
fore notliiiig lieyond general eonaidorations to 
guide us. The want of philological cqiiivalenco 
in tlie naiiK's of \ arious llre-goihs makes rather 
against Hie siipimsition that the ]iiiniitive Inilij. 
Enroiieans recognised a god of fire. On llie 
otliei hand, there is no iiiijiioliahility inherent in 
tlie assniiipHoii tlnit they w'ero at least as far 
advanced a.s tlie Australian iihongines who woisliip 
lire. The fact tliat several nieinheis of llie Inilu- 
European family agree in the worship of alhe-goil 
does not, of eonrsi*, denionsirale that tlie worsliip 
was a joint iuhuritanee, for the worshipper's idea of 
worshipiiiiig so nsefiil an clement oeenrs indepeiid- 
ontly to [iciqiles who cannot lifl snppn.sGd on any 
theory to he eimneetcd. h'inally, the lameness (if 
Heiiliiestus may he an cxpressiiin of the nnsteaily, 
llieKering motion of (liinio ; Imt it is well to rcmeiii- 
her that amongst .savages the peojile to wlio,se lot it 
particularly falls to tend the lire are the lame. 

Ilcphiestns was by Ihe llmmius iilenlilicd with 
their own lire-god Vnlean (q.v.). 

]Ioi>taii)'<‘i'»)i. See-MAifiiAuiiT iii.' N.vvaiiek 

Il4‘l>lai'Cliy, the name sometinieHiippiliedtofhe 
seven kingdoms siipiiosod to have heon eslahlislieil 
by tlie Saxons in Kngliiiid. Tlio term is coiiipletoly 
iiiisleadiiig if it be taken to moan that there weie 
noil her more nor loss than seven distinct khigdoiiis 
ill thoeonnlry down to the time of Eghoit; hut is 
permissihle eiumgli if taken lo mean only that the 
eliieC kingdoms at Mirions periods from the Sth to 
the iltii century were U'essex, Sussex, Kent, Esse.x, 
East Anglia, fiJereia, and Nortlinmbria (.see Eno- 
i.ANi)). The shadowy sovereignty of the Bietwaklii 
is (lisenssed under that head. 

Il<‘l><a<<‘U<‘.ll, a word sometimes used for the 
first seven books (({r. hcjifii, ‘seven;' fciirlios, ‘in- 
strument,’ ‘viilnme’) of LbeOld Testament— formed 
on the analogy of I’entiileiicb and IIcMileucb, See 
IJlliLK, Vol. II. Jl, fl9, 

llcra, tlio daugliter of Kronos, the sister and at 
the same time, the wife of Ecus, was the Greek god- 
dess of marriage, ehild-hirth, and menstruation. 
In tho Iliad she takes the jiart of the Greeks, and 
hates tlio Trojans, hecause Paris awarded the fatal 
apple of discord to Aphrodite. She is the mollier 
of Hopinestn.s, the goi! of lire, of Ares, the mid of 
wav, of Eileithyia, of Ilecati', and of Ilehc. Three 
towns, according to Homer, are especially dear to 
her — Argos, Hparta, and Mycenie. She is lepve- 
soiited by tho poet as jealous and ill-tempered. 
As tho gmldess of lawful marriage she porseoutes 
the illegitimate olfspiiiig of her consort Zeus, mioh 
as lleraeles and Dionysus. She conspires against 
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Zeus, who iiiiikes leini-aK by hiuigiu" her up from 
heaven with golden fetteis on her liamhs anil a 
couple of am iU on hei feet. In consequence she 
subsequently pieferreil to thwart him secretly 
rather than ilef\ liiiii openly. 

Many interpretations of this lljrure in m> thology 
have been gi\’en in ancient ainl in modern time.s : 
Empedocles and Euripides regai ded her as the god- 
dess of the earth ; Plato, and after him the Stoics, 
as the goddess of the clouds. In modem times she 
has been legarded as the goddess of the lowei ah, 
nhich is, like Juno in Viigil, varium it iiiutahile 
semper, in contrast to Zens, who is the god of the 
serene and upper ether. Iloacher (Stmt. Verijl. 
Myth. d. (rrkdun ii. Jtomcr) interpiets hei as a 
moon-godde.ss of tir.fco-ltalian times. He bases 
this view on the fact that she resembles all other 
moon-goddesses in being the goddess of women, and 
in presiding over men-ti nation and child-biith ; in 
jiossessing as her attributes the toicli, the bow, and 
the crown of .stais ; in the fact that the new moon 
nas the time foi her festivals, and tinally, on the 
resemblance between Hera and Juno. .Vsiegaid.s 
the resemblance hetneen these two goddesses, they 
are each the 'pouse of the supreme god of the sky, 
the.v have the same functions relatively to womeiri, 
their cult and attiibutes are .similar; and liiially, 
the ancient Epiiotio name for Hera was I done, 
nhich corresponds phonetically to .luno. 

The ancient identilicatiou of Hei a with theeaith 
may at once be dismissed. Tliei e is no resemblance 
between Hera and tlaia, or any othei chthoniaii 
( eaitli ) deity. Nor can she bo regarded as a goddess 
of the lower air ; goddesses of tlie air .are unknomi 
to any lelated people, and no primitive tiihe (oi any 
other tribe than that of iiiythologists) would dis- 
tinguish between the lower air and the serene ether. 
If it is an imalteiahle canon of mythology that all 
deities must he nature-myths of some liind, then 
Rosoher’s interpretation of Hera as a moon-god- 
dese is the most probable. Otherwise we may be 
content to seek the origin of Hera simjd.v in the 
necessity under which the worshippers ot Zeus lay 
of providing him with a spouse. And here it ho- 
coiiies a point of some importance to determine at 
what period Hera was created — whether before the 
di.siievnion of the Indo-Eiiroiieans, or after their 
dispeisioii, and w'liile the joint-ancestors of the 
Oreeks and Italians yet lived together in a OiyTeco- 
Italian jieriod, oi in )miely Greek times. Now, no 
one claim-s that Hera dates from before the dis- 
persion of the Indo-Europeans — i.o. from the time 
when Zeu.3, though the supreme god, rvas .still to 
the average Iiido-Eniopean mind also and always 
the sky. Nor can Roscher be said to have made 
out his case for the Gncco-Italiaii origin of the 
goddes.s : the fact that Dioiie hi one p.art of Greece 
was once the .supieme goddess, and w'as dethioiied 
by Heia, is not enough to prove that Hera was 
generally, or indeed ever, known as Dione ; and, 
firrther (to say riotliino of the fact that Diana 
r.ather than Juno is the phonetic ct|uivalent of 
DLoneb there is no identity between the mytholo- 
gical functions of Dione and Juno on the one liami, 
or of Dione and Hera on the other, jis for the 
resemblances of Hera and Juno, they are not greater 
than might reasonably he e.tiiected : Gieeks and 
Italians, alike irilieiiting the sky-ood (not fioin a 
Gr.Tjco-Italian period, the very existence of which 
lb doubtful, but from primitive times), would alike 
feel the necessity of providing him with a wife ; 
and if in both cases the wife of the supreme god 
came to he regarded as the oodde.ss of nian-iage, 
and ot all appertaining to it, tire comcidence is not 
astonishing when w'e reflect on the considerable 
similarity between the two peoples. If then Hera 
does nob date from before purely Greek times, the 
necessity for interpreting her as a nature-mvth is 
250 


I coii-iileiahK weakened, for as long a-- Zeus was 
but the .sk;; we .'-hould expect that lie could oiilj 
be iiiauied to some natiii e-power; hut when the 
pei'.oiiality of tlie god had come to he usually 
conceded apart fioiii the element fiom which he 
originated, we should expect that his coiisoit would 
he in mythology what slie iindoiihtedlj was in ait 
— meiely the femiiiine coiiiiteipiiit of the supreme 
deitj. And, hnally,' on this riew Heia's lesem- 
hhiiice to iiioon-godcles.scs would he the result of 
liei position as tlie goddess of niaiiiage, instead of 
her position a.s tlie godiless of iimriiage being the 
lesiiit of a lunar origin. 

llcracleiil. an ancient eitj of Hagna Gnccia, 
situated near tlie liver Aeii is, about 3 miles fiom 
the Giilf of Taientum. It wa.s founded about 432 
B.C., and under tlie Romans hecanie a pro.spei ons 
and lefined city, though it never acquired any his- 
torical pioiiiiiieiice. Near it, however, Pyiilms 
defeated the Rouiaiis in 2.S0 n.c. In the ncigli- 
hoiiihood, besides a large iiuiiihei of coins, ranking 
among the very linest relies of antiquity, tliere have 
been discoveicd (17.33) two liroii/.e tablets [I'cihtilm 
Ilertidcinscs], containing a copy of the Lc.c Julitt 
Miiiiieipidis (45 Ji.C.), ami forming one of the piin- 
ci]ial aiithoiitie.s for a knowledge of the iminicipal 
law of ancient Italy. This inscription ha.s been 
puhlisiied h.v Muvati'iri, Siuigiiy, and others. Two 
other cities of this name deserve mention; (1) 
lIlPf.xcLEl.v Mikda, between A^algentnm and 
.Seliiiiis, on the south const of Sicily, originally a 
Tlucnician town ; and (2) Heii-VCLEI-V PosTIC.t, 
(111 the coast of the lllack Sea in Bithyiiia, destroyed 
by Cotta in the Mithridafic wai. 

llevacli'illl, an ollicer of the Empeioi Honu- 
rius (q.v.), w\io as governor of the pioviiice of 
Africa lendeied good .seiviee during the invasion of 
Alarie. He liecnme consul, hut, levolting against 
Honorius, was defeated on iiiMuling Italy (413 
.v.lt.), and .slain .soou aftei in Africa. 

Heracli'da* means, in its widest sense, all 
‘the descendants of Ileiaeles’ ( Hercules ), hut is 
specially aiiplied to those adventureis who, found- 
ing their claims on their supposed descent from the 
gieatheiofto whom Zens had jiioniised a poition 
of the land), were said to have joined the Dorians 
in the conquest of the PeloponneauR. Several ex- 
peditions were undertaken for this pnipose, the last 
and greatest occurring eighty yeais after the Trojan 
war. The chiefs of the invaileis defeated Tisa- 
iiieiins, son of Orestes, and grandson of Agamem- 
non, and took possession of the Pclnponnesn.s, .Sec 
GliKECE. 

Hcracli'tUS (Gr. Hemkleitoi), a Gieek philo- 
sopher, was horn at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and 
flourished about 500 B.c. He is said to have 
resigned the heieditary olfice of ‘ king ’ of hia 
native city in favour of his younger hi other, and 
to have given himself up to a life of solit.aiy con- 
templation. In the old tiailitions he was called, 
fiom his gloomy way of looking at thing.s, ‘ the 
weeping philosopher,’ in coiiliast to Democritus, 
‘the laugliing philosopher.’ He died at the age 
of .sixty. The result of Heraclitus' meditations 
was a wmrk O/i ^future, of which only a few obscure 
fragments remain. The fundamental tenets in his 
philo.3ophy are that all things are in a constant 
nnx of becoming and perishing, that lire is the 
piimoidial principle of all existence, and that the 
supreme law of existence is the harmony that 
results neee.ssarily from the operations of universal 
reason. His enigmatical fiagnients were puhlisiied 
by Bywater in IS77. See Die Philosophic dcs 
Mcrakleitos cles JOunMen (1858) by the fainims 
Socialist Lassalle. 

Hci'ac'lin.S, a Byzantine emperor (BIO-41), 
of splendid but fitful genius, was born in Cappa- 
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iloeia alxnit o7!) In BIO he headed a revolt 

iiH'aiiiat the tyrant I’Iiociim, hlon' him, and ascended 
his tlirone. At tliis time Llie c]ii]nre was in "real 
straits : the Avars threatened it on the north-west, 
and the Persians invaded its frontiers from the 
Knxinc to Rgyiit. Tlie armies of Khosraii 
(thiosroes) IT. eaptnred Daniasons in (ild, and in 
the Eollowinif year Jernsalem, from wliieli they 
carried oil' the sacred cross ; then Byiia and Egypt 
were oomincred, and the whole of Asia Minor to the 
gates of ClLaleedon, over against C'onstantino]ile. 
At length Ileraolhis bestirred himself, and, having 
in 020 concluded a treaty with the Avars, set about 
disciplhdng an army. 'I’svo years later lie took the 
Held against his ea.stei'n enemy', and in a series 
of most brilliant eampaigns utterly routed the 
generals of Persia several times in battle, won 
back his lost jiroi'liices, shot up Khosrau II. within 
the walls of his strong capital of (!te.siphou (G2K), 
and coiiipollod him to restore tlie true crons, which 
llcraclius solemnly earned hack to Jerusalem in 
(i'2il. Two years later a new and more formidalile 
enemy aiipeared in the south-east — viz. llie fol- 
loweis of Mohammed, who speedily won from the 
Clu'iatiau einperer nearly' all that he hail gained 
from the Pei.sians, the imoplo of Asia Minor alone 
oiiposing- any' resistance to tlieir impotnous eutlin- 
siasm of coiu|U 0 Ht. jMcanwhile iloraelins, strange 
to say', wasted Ids time within his palaee at 
(knustanthioplo in iuG.yplicahle inactivity, partly 
in roiii'olionsihle self-indulgence, partly in tlieologi- 
cal disputes, lie died in 0-tl, leaving the throne 
to Ids son, Uonstanliiiu 111. See Drapeyvou, 
rJEmiiunitf llcmdiim ( 1801) ). 

llci*al(l (Old High tier, horio/tl—i.c. hari-wnlil, 
‘army strength ’), an olHcer who was in early times 
the messenger of war and peace between sovereigns, 
and of dclianco and eouvtosy between knights, his 
olliee also ineluding the snpuriutendeuec of jousts 
and louriiamouts, and the regulation of puldie euro- 
inonials. When the hearing of eoat-armour canii' 
to he reduced to a system its supervision heeaino 
in Prance, lingliuni, 8outliiiid, and some other 
countries one of the functions of the herald. A 
liurald was generally attached to every orikir of 
knighthood. Uoralds had their attendanls, called 
mimUiHintu, who wore presumed to ho loandiig the 
duties of a lierald, lioth had ollieial titles ; and 
often not only sororeigus, hut the greater iiohles, 
had their heralds and piirsuivaiils. English reeords 
and chroidclcs of the Mth and loth eeuturias 
ooiitaiu idlusions to York, NViudsor, (lliester, 
[janoaster, iU'undel, ( llareueieu.'c, I.eopard, and 
other heralds, ami to Palcon, Portenllis, Antelope, 
and other pursuivants ; and in Seottish records of 
the same date the heralds moutioued include Jiyoii, 
UoUie.Hay, fdarclmiont, Hnow’douii, Hay, and 
Alhany, and the pursuivants darriek, Diligence, 
Unicorn. In France, England, Si'otland, Iturgundy, 
and some other countries the chief of the lieralus 
acimired the title of Kintj-uf-wmn, and Iiad more 
or leas a judicial power of regulating the hearing of 
coat-armimr. The oJIlco of Munijuic rul rVarmn in 
P’ranco is as old as the 13th century. In England 
in the reign of Edward III. there were two kings-of- 
ariUH — Norroy and Hurroy — the jurisilictiou of the 
one being to the north, the other to the south of the 
Trent. The designation iSurroy' wii.s ohangeil by 
Henry V. to Clarencieux. And tlie same king 
instituted a new king-of-arms called Darter, who 
was to he conneeled with the order so called, and 
to be principal king-of-arnis of England. In Heot- 
tiah records mention livst occurs of Lyon King-of- 
arms ( who took his title from the lion'in the royal 
sliield ) in the hoghming of the 15th century. The 
title of Ulster King-of-anns was created in the 
reign of Edward VI. ; hut there existed an Ireland 
ICing-of-arms at an earlier date. Certain fees Avero 


secured to the English kings-of-arms and heralds 
in connection rvith imldic oeremonials and creation 
of peers in 140S ; and in 1483 liicliard III. incon 
porated them into a collegiate body, known as the 
Heralds' CollegL', or College of Amis, presided ovei 
by the Earl lllarslial ( whose ofliee is hereditary in 
tlie faiiiil)' of the Duke of Norfolk ), the other ollicerg 
iueliiding Darter, principal kingof-arnis, with 
Dlaicncieux and Norioy under him, he.sides si.x 
heralds, named Chester, Windsor, Lancaster Kicli. 
iiKiiid, York, and Somerset, and four pursuivants 
BlHomantle, Portculli.s, Rouge Dragon, and RoU''e 
Croix. A rosidence was at tirst granted to tfie 
heraldsj calleil Cold-havhour or Pnlteney’s Inn, in 
the parish of All Saints ; and in 1554 (jneen Mary 
gave them a building ejiposite St lloimets, which 
was rebuilt after the great lire of 1606, ami is still 
the ollieial residence of the ollieevs of arms and 
depository of their arcliives. Heralds extraordin- 
ary are sometimes aiipointcd by the cronm, who are 
not mcmliers of the Ilevalds’ College. 

'I’lie College of Arms has no jurisdiction out of 
England. PuiicUons similar to those which the 
ICnglish kiiig.s-of-ai'iiis e.xercise under the Earl 
Marshal aie disidiarged liy hyim King-of-arms in 
Beotliuid, and Ulster Kiug-of-anns in Ireland, 
directly' niidev the crown. There are under Lyou 
thiec heralds, Rothesaj', Marchmont, and Albany, 
and three ]mrsuivanls, Unicorn, Huto, and Albany ; 
their duties arc cliiolly eonnocted with public cere- 
monials and royal proclamations, hyou’s armorial 
functions arc c.xevcisod alone, as judge in the Lyon 
ConrI,, where, however, the elor'k of court or his 
deputy' is sometimes a herald. 

A tabard with the royal ariiiH cinlnohleiud on 
both sides of it has long hoen the olHcial dross of 
heralds ami inirsuivants. The lahards of llio kings- 
of-arms are rirlior in material. The insignia of tlie 
latter also include a crown, a baton or scoidre, ami 
a cliidii witli a medal or liadgo atlacdied to it. 

llevaRlry is in its original and nioro uompre- 
heiisive sense the knowleclge of the whole multi- 
larious duties of a Herald (i).v.); in the mine 
resivietcil siguillcatiim in whieli the term is used by 
most modern wrilers, and that assigned to it in tlir 
]iresent article, it is a knowledge of the laws 
that regulate armorial insignia— i.e,^ the devices 
that ajipear on sliielilH, with tlieir atleudiuit 
crostN, supporters, aiiil hadgos. After occupying 
for ages tin; attention of the learned, and forming 
an important hrancli of a princely' edneation, Ibis 
study fell for a time into negluet and disrepute, and 
was ahainloiied to eoach-paintois and UMdcrtaker.s, 
a dogviulatioii owing in part to the euilless tissue 
of follies luiil mystilieations with which it luid 
been intorwin’cn. Modern eriticisin has rescued 
heraldry from these podaiitries and absurilifies, 
and imjiarted to it a new interest as a valuable 
aid to histoi'ieal investigations, 

Instances occur in remote times of nations, tribes, 
and individuals distinguishing themselves by par- 
ticular emhlems or onsigns — e.g. the standards of 
tho twelve tribes of Israel, of the Egyptians^ and 
Assyrians, and tlie Roman eagle and cohort ensigns. 
IHgures, syinholical and ornainoiital, singularly like 
some of Ihose of heraldry, are found mixed Avitli 
otlior cmhleiiis in Egypt, (’liina, India, Japan, on 
Etruscan vaso.s, and on Dreek coins; and sliields 
decorated with devices are described by both Honier 
and AChcIiyIus, Yet there is exhaustive negative 
evidence tliat nothing tliat can he properly called 
armorial ilei'icos A\'ore imed either on sinelds or 
banners before the middle of the 12th century'. The 
shields of the French knights in the first crusade 
presented a plain face of solid iiietal, nor is there 
any certain evidence of armorial bearings 
been in use in tho second crusade, 1147 A.D. The 
reiiresontation of tlie Norman invasion and conquest 
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of England outlie Bayeux Tape.Aiy (ij.v.) contains 
on tlie hliielils of Ijotli Saxons and Normans ligiires 
of a senii-arniorial character, includin*; dragons, 
I'lnsBCs, ronndles, irregularly arranged, aBo stiincd 
banneis ; hut there is no attempt to individualise 
the arms of tlie different heroes of the fight. Yet the 
rude devices on these sliield.s seem to Inue licen the 
nrcciiisors of systematic armory; and in tlie later 
half of the 12th ccntuiy similar lignres began to 
a.ssiinie the iiermanent or Jiereditarycharactei which 
is essential to the idea of armorial ensigns. Their 
use hegan with the French and (.Jermans, and soon 
sjiread from France to England. The other nations 
of Europe followed ; and their nearly simultane- 
ous ado])tion seems to have heeii in part the result 
of the intimate intcrcoui-se which the criisailes 
hroughfc ahout between the chief sovereigns and 
u arriors of Europe. Touinaments helped to hriiig 
arms into fashion, and hofove long the hearing of 
hereditary arnrs on shields and haritrers hccaioe otre 
of the rrrost prorntirerrt fe.itnrcs of medieval life. 
Some sort of armorial iirsigrria were certainly de- 
picted on tlie shields home in the third eiusade, 
rrlrieh took place in IIS!) ; and in the same century 
originated the lleuis-de-lis of France, and the lions 
or leopards of England. In the Idtli century the 
[iractice was introduced of eiiihroldering the family 
insignia on the snreoiit worn over the hauherlc or 
coat of niail, whciK'c originated the expres.sioii loiit- 
tif-anun. Arms were similarly embiuideied on the 
.lupoti, eyclas, and rahard, wlikdr succeeded the siri'- 
coat; and also eiiamelled or otherwise represented 
on fnrnituie, pruMinal ouiaiiieirts, and ueajions. 
Sealing had, liefore the introduction of heraldry, 
hfieome a legal formality necessary to the autlieiiti- 
eatiori of arleed, and from the Kith century onwards 
the seals of all persons of uohle or gentle birth 
represented their aniioiial ensigns (.see Sli.VL). 
Those seals, appended to eliaiteis, aie among the 
most vmlaahle materials for tracing the history of 
lieraldiy, tlmiigh tliej' lahour under tlie disadvaa- 
ta;^e of not indicating colours, as the arms on 
painted windows do. 

Among important aduiiiiiele.s for the study of 
Engli.sh heraldry aio certain extant rolls or records 
of arms of the times of Henry III., Edward I., 
Edward 11., Edward III., and also of later reigns, 
in the British Jliiseum, Heralds' College, and else- 
ivhere— a good many of wliicli hai'e heen published 
or privately printed. The earliest of these, of 
slate 1241) to 1245, .show that heraldiy iiad at 
that date been reduced to a systematic shape. 
In most cases the arms on these rolls are verbally 
described ; in a few instances they are drawn. 
Along with Hie rolls of anus may he classed a 
heraldic poem known as the lloll of Cacrluveroch, 
in wliicii are recited in Norman-French the names 
and arms of the knights-banneret who were present 
at the siege of tliat fortres.s in 1300. It was edited 
by Sir Harris Nicolas (1828), and by Tlioma-s 
M'riglit (1801). Only a little later in date is a 
maim, script armorial of all Christeiidoin, tlie work 
of a Flcinish herald of the middle of the 14tli 
century, preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels, 
in whicii tlie .shields are heantifiilly illumined iu 
colinu,s, with, in many oases, the addition of helmets 
and crests; it has heen reproduced in fiic-simile 
by M. Bouton. A valuable Swiss roll of the same 
century lias been fao-.similed in the same way by 
the Antiiiuai'isohe (leaellschaf t of Zurich. Authentic 
materials of this kind enable u,s to trace the ste])s 
Tiy which the usage of arms readied the still more 
systematised form which it assumes iu the works of 
tiie established writers on heraldiy. In the hands 
of these authors, the earliest of whom wrote at the 
end of the 14th century, tlie historical part of the 
Hubieet had heen oliscured by a tissue of fictions, 
■vvliich had a very misleading effect down to a quite 


recent time. The anus assigned to our foiefathcrs 
Adam and Noah, to the (dd .Jewish and pagan 
woithies, and to the Apostles, have long ct‘a.sed to 
he believed in ; hut till ii very recent date the coats 
of Ednaid the (Joiife.ssor iiml of Y'illiam the Con- 
queror ivere regarded as thormighly historical. No 
less spuriou.s than the amis of Edward the Confessor 
are those given by (ieoige Riixner, lieiahl to the 
Emiicror Maximilian I,, in his Tkiinikrbnr/i, to 
knights of (iermany of the lUth ceutuiy, and his 
/.((/c.v k(i!,tilinlutk\ of Heiiiy the Fowler, who 
llouiislieil two liuiidred ypais hefoie the earliest 
germs of heraldry, one of u liich law s made it imper- 
ative for the euiiihatiirits in tournaments to have 
borne ‘ insignia gentilitia ' for four generations. 
These laws of Henry the Fowler have iiiipiised not 
only on the (Jeniian arminialists of last ceiituiy, 
hut oil Mr Ellis, who in his iiigenimis plea for the 
.antiquity of heraldry, appe.als to them with full 
faith iu their geiuiiiiencBS. iludeni Herniaii critics, 
however, reject them as a palpable forgery. 

Ill the iiif.iiic 5 ' of heraldry every knight seems to 
have assumed what amis lie pleased. Animals, 
plants, iiiingiiiary monsters, things artiiicial, and 
olijeets familiar to pilgrims and Crusadeis, weie all 
fixed on ; and whenever it was po.ssihle, the object 
chosen was one whose name bore snffieient re-seiu- 
hlanee in sound to suggest the name or title of the 
hearer of it. The cliarge fixed on w as used with 
gi'cat latitude, .singly or repeated, in .any way 
which the hearer of the shield cliose, or which tlie 
form of his shield suggested. But as eoats-of-arnis 
multijdied, different knights nceasionally fixed on 
the same symhiil, and the confusion which arose 
from the similarity of co.ats-of-arms eoukl only he 
obviated by a vestiiiint huiiig Jilaced on tlie heaiers 
fancy, and regulatioms being introduced legarding 
the numher, iiiisitioii, and colour of the charges, 
and the attitudes of the animals lepresuuted. As 
lieialdry hecamc more and iiuire cnnsolidated intu 
a .system, the true origin w as hist siglit of, and the 
fertile iniagiiuition of the early animiialists led them 
to invest the mo.st conunoii oliargps with mystical 
meanings, and to trace their original adojition to 
the de.sire of eommemoiating the adventure,? or 
achieveiiieuts of the fouiideis of familie.s. The 
legeiid.s ascribing an origin of this kind to early 
arnumal hearings liave, wheievev it has heen pos- 
.lilde to investigate tliein, proved fahrications. For 
tlie last few centuries of the existence of heraldry 
a very large numher of the insignia, both of faiiulies 
and of kingdoms, were, as already remarked, urines 
purlantes, though the .alhisiou can now in many 
ease.s he traced with diliieulty. The lion of Leon 
and Louvain, the castle of Castile, the hear of 
Berne, the column of the Coloima family, are W’ell- 
knovvii continental examples : and in England 
we have tliiee fiiniitains for Wells, a wliirlpoul 
(guiges) fur lloiges, a calf for Yele. At the 
same time eoinmemoriitive heraldry, which hecauie 
common iu later times, was not absolutely unknown 
iu the 14th eeiitury, one of the earliest instances 
being the heart iiitrodiiced intu the Douglas coat, 
in uieiiiory of the pilgrimage of the good Sir Jaiiie.s 
with the heart of his riival master, found on the 
seals of the Douglas family as early ns 135G. 

As no two families iu'the same kingdom were 
allowed to hear the same arms, the right to hear a 
jiarticular coat sometiiiies became a matter of fierce 
disiuite. It lay in England with the eonstahle and 
marshal, as judge.? in the Court of Chivalry, to 
decide f(UB.stious of this kind, with a right of appeal 
to the king ; and one of the most famous contests 
before them was that between the families of Scroue 
and Grosv'euor, in 1.385, for the right to hear the, 
coat Mure, a bond or; wlien John of Gaunt was 
one of the witnesses examined, and the undiU'er- 
enced coat was adjudged to Scrope. 
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Tn oourso of time tlio light, to a coal-of-arms 
hopaine, like tlio Jus iniaijiniim, Lhe distinctive 
privilege of tlie uoblo, the word hoing used here in 
the continental aonse, analogons to the English 
(xOnLleinan (cpv. ); and the piivilege transmitted 
to all hia dosceiidanth in the male line. AVhen a 
prince made a ploheian nohle, as it was competent 
tor him to do, the patent of nobility delineil what 
arms he was to heai. 

Tn England a pioclamation of Henry V. lestiained 
the jirivatu assumption of armorial insignia, hy 
prohihiling all who had not home arms at Agiii- 
court to assume them, except in virtue of inhoiit- 
ance or a grant from the crown. On the e.stahlish- 
munt of the Heralds’ College (see Hkiialu) in 1483, 
the regulation of mattois armorial was to a large 
extent delegated to the kings-of-arms and horahis 
acting under the Earl Alarshal. I’eriodical visita- 
tions of the dilTcrent counties were directed to he 
made to lake cognisance of the arniH, iiodigrees, 
and marriages of the nohility and gentry of hhiglaml. 
These visitations wont on at I'arying pcinods from 
lo28 down to 1701, and are the principal .source of 
evidence as to the liereilitaiy right to hear arms 
in England. Among the funofion.s exercised hy 
the English kings-of-nrms (the chief of whom is 
Lilli U'v Kiiig-of-anus) are llui assigning of apjiro- 
priati' imsignia to persons who have aeipdied a 
social impurlauce that entitles them to take tlioir 
jihice among the goutlemeu of coat-armour of (ho 
eouulry. Lyon Kiag-of-arms, hoshles being a 
judicial ollicer liai'ing cogiiisauco of all (nio.stioii« 
regarding the light to arm.s, oxercises hy dirisit 
delegation from the crown similar functions in the 
ease of Hcotsinou in tho way of granting arms to 
iwiu' homiHiis ; as iIooh Ulster ICitig-of-arms in the 
ease of Ivishiuon, T'ho wrongful assumption of 
arms is still in Hcotland, if not in England, an 
act for which statutory penalties can he enforced 
against tho assumcr. 

While tliei'o is nowhere on tho Uoiitinent an 
institution similar to the English Heralds’ Uollego, 
there still o.xists in Prussia, An, stria, IJavaria, 
Uussia, TIollauil, and liolgium, ami .some other 
eontiiionlal countries, a direct Huimrvishm of 
armorial insignia, which lakes place through the 
chancei'y of tho orilois of tin' kingdom, lii Sweden 
and Norway the aholition of titles of nohility has 
made the administration of ariumial mattom more 
lax, though tho lU'esorvatioii of the oi'der.s of kniglit- 
hnnd implies a chaneory or ollice of regulation so 
far as tliey aro enueorne'd. In h’ranoo there is now 
no Jaijs 'd’aniiii'i ; and , spurious herahhy ligtircs 
largely on eaniagos and olsowhero in I’aiis. Jn 
tho linitod States the stars and stripes are .said 
(eirouconsly, it would appear; see Elao, Vol. fV. 
p. COd) to ho derived from tlio arms of AVaslungton; 
and it is not unusual for individuals and families 
to trace their dcscotit from old-world houses, and 
to assume tho arms i)ropor to their name. Eo in 
the Briti.sli colonies, 

Not only families, hut kingdom.s, feudal lord- 
ships, towns, episcopal sees, abbeys, kiugs-of-anus 
in their ollleial capacity, and corporations may by 
heraldic usage boar ai-ms. Tho arms of two or 
more stato.s ruled by one sovereign prince are 
niarahallcd together ipiartorly or otherwise in one 
escutoheon ; and it has heen tho prautieo of many 
sovoroigiis to marshal along with tlioir own arms of 
dominion, arm.s of territories of which they aro not 
in possession, but to which they claim a right. 
Thus, England boro the arms of Erauco from tho 
time of Edward Hi. till 1801 ; and tho kings of 
Naples and of Sardinia wove in irao to hear tho arms 
of uypius and of Jerusalem. iSiiuilarly it has hoon 
the praotioo of the Dukes of Atholc and Earls of 
Derhy, as having boon lords of Man, to quarter the 
arms of that island; and feudal coals are borne 


quarterly and eiL suHoiit by laiiona peers of Scot 
land. As to honourable additions to anus "ranteii 
hy .soi oreigns, see AuiiMtiNTATuix. “ 

While family aims transmit in the niale line ti> 
the descendants of the heaier of them, to he home 
by cadets with leeogiii.sed dill'eicnee.s, an lieire.ss in 
the heraldic sense — i.e. a danghtoi who represents 
licr father, convoys her aims to her linshmid (inn- 
vidod he lie himself a genUeman of coat-aimoui | 
to he marshalled in iiceouhuiee with certain rules 
with his own. Uceasioiially the amiR of a meat 
boil css aie allowed altogether to snpeisede' the 
paternal coat; and soinetiiiies a .snceesbor who is a 
.stiaiigor in hlood has heoii empowered to assume 
adopliie ariiis to fullil the wish of a te.sfciitor. 

lleriildiy is thus, in one of its asjiocts, a faithful 
chronicler of the histoiy lioth of loyal ilyiiasties aiicl 
of pi ivate families. Kimry change’' in tlie lieioditaiy 
sncecssiim of a kingdom, eveiy union of two houses 
hy iiiaiiiagc, oeeasioiis a corres)ioiiding cliange in 
the cout-of-arms ; the imsitiou which the iiiemljeit, 
of a house ocimiiy in the family tree is duly in- 
dicated, and an armorial shield is thus a lecoril 
Mhoseniee distiiictioiis indicale to all who muler- 
.staml its huigiiago, a iinmhcr of matorial facts 
regarding the owner of it. lleraldiy is in this way 
an aid lo the .stiiily of history, geiieral and local. 
II hits oltmi alhnilcd lhe key to ipiestioiis of dis- 
piiti'd Hiiccessimi ; and snals, baronial and monu- 
nii'iital carvings, and shields in clinroh windows, 
have all heen recorded in conits of law as evideaee 
in oh.scnrc i|uestions of nnuringo and (le.sceiit. 

'/'/((' a/iii'liL — A coal-of-anns is eoiiiposcd of 
charges depicted on an eseutehoon reprebeiiliiigtlie 
old_ knightly shield. 'I’he woid ' eaeulcheon’ is 
derived from the Ereiieh (cussim, whieli sigiiilied a 
shield with arms on it, in contiadistinctimi fioiii ii 
shield generally. The I'm ms of the shield repie- 
sciitod ill honihlry, as in war, dill'ered at ililt'eient 
times. The actual shields of tho 11th and 12tli 
ecntuiics were in shaiie not unlike a hoy’s kite. 



Fig, 1.— fcihiulclH. 


'I’liey were curved to cnciicle the body, and in 
Home early seals aiu so represented; hut, afler 
heraldry began to he systeuiatised, we geiieially 
lind them engj'avoil on seals and niommients as 
if llatleni'd, to lot the armoiial design ho fully 
seen. The pcar-.sliapo (1, iig. I. ) represented in a 
few early sliields, was soon followed hy the llat- 
irou or 'heater-shape (2), which prevailed in the 
12tli and l8Lli eonturios, with an increasing tend- 
ency to bulge towards the hase,^ more espeoiidly 
after tho introdnetion of the practice of qiiartering. 
AVlieu he.hnet, or helmet and crest, woie repre- 
sented, the shield was often placed in the posi- 
tion called couchC (3), as if suspended from tlie 
helmet liy tho sinistei chief angle, Towards the 
end of the Ifith century aLipearod such forms as 
4 and ,7, where the notch is meant to represent a 
roHt for tho knightly lance. In tlio Hith eentmy 
the forms used became more llorid (6), but 
with considerahlo variety. The fonns in use lu 
Hie 17tli and still more the 18th contniy, hocarne 
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fji-ailually more ami mnie tasteless ami mmieanin^, 
the lea^-t olfen'-ive heiii;!; peiliini" the vair-'-hinieil 
.-.hichl (7). In Fiance and lleimany tlie bhiehl 
must in use is very wide at the ha--e, so as to 
aftoid suHieient loom for the display of fiuarter- 
iiifts or small ehaiges. In Spain the favonrite 
type of shield lias always been one with reetan^'uhu 
sides and a segment of a circle for llie hase. The 
shield of an nninariied lady nr widow is of a lo/enge- 
sliapejSh 

To facilitate the description, or as it is called 
hlazoiiiii;,' of aims, the ditierent points oi podtjoiis 
on the escutcheon have reeeiveil 
technical names. English heialds 
gcneially emimerate them as 
nine: A (lig. II.), the dexter 
chief point ; 15, the middle chief ; 
C, the .sinister chief ; T), the 
honour or collar point ; E, the 
fe'S point ; E, the nomhril or 
navel point : (1, the dexter hase ; 
H, the middle hase ; and I, the 
sinister hase point. To these 
may he added K, the dexter 
flank, and L, the sinister flank. It will he ohseived 
that the du.xter and sinister sides of the .shield are 
so called from their position in relation to the sup- 
posed heaier of the sliield, not of the spectator. 

Tiiidiires. — C'oats-of-ariiis are distiiiguisheil from 
each other not only hy the charges or ohji'cts home 
on tliem, hut hy the colour of these chaiges, and of 
the Held itself.' The liehl may he of one colour, 
or of more than one, divided in various ways to 
he noticed liolow. TiniAure is the more proper 
armoiial expression than colour, as the smface of 
a shield or of an armoiial figuie may he of a metal, 
or a fur, as well as of a colour .stiietly so called. 



Fig. II 




Azuie. 


Salile. 



Veit. Piirpurc. Eiiiuiie. Vnir. Potent. 
Fig, III,— Tinctures. 


The nomenclature of the.se three classes of tinctures, 
as of heraldry generally, is an adaptation of Norinan- 
Ereiieh. The metals in use are two — gold, termed 
ur, and silver, ori/eni, often represented in paint- 
ing hy yellow and white. The colours are live — red, 
bine, black, gi-een, and purple, known a.s (julcx, 
aziiri', Sdhlo, I'crt, and pnrpm-e, A charge re- 
piesented not of any of the.se conventional heraldic 
tinctures, hut of its natural colour, is said to he 
propev. In uucolmired heraldic engiaving.s, it has 
been found convenient to have a mode of repre.sent- 
ing colours and metals hy hatched line.s and dots, 
which is .shown in flg. III. ; an invention not 
older than the I7th century. Or is represented 
hy dots : for an/ent, the field is left plain ; 
ijulas is denoted iiy perpendicular, and azure, hy 
horizontal lines ; eahle, lij’- line.s perpendicular anil 
horizontal crossing each other; vert, hy diagonal 
lines from dexter chief to sinister hase ; and jmr- 
pitre, hy diagonal lines from sinister chief to dexter 
base. The original furs in use were ermine and 
vair. The former is repiesented hy hlack spots 
resemhliiig tlio.se of the fur of the animal called the 
enuine, on a white ground. Vair, .said to have 
been taken from the fur of a squirrel, hluish-gi'ay 
on the hack, and white on the belly, i.s e.xpressed(afc 


least in the moie modem Iioialdry) hy blue and 
w bite hells (jr panes in hori/ontal rows, as show n 
in the liginc. As tlie nnnihcr of coats increased, 
various modifications of tlicsu fnis weie introduced, 
including irmiiir-i, or eimiiie with the held black 
and tlie spots white; rrnunois, with the field gohl 
and the spots black ; crmiuitcf,, with a led hair on 
each side of tlie hlack spots; pmn, with tlie field 
hlack and the spots gidd. P(it( nt i' a ciiitch shaped 
form of vair, a.s repiesented in the ligiiie, mid it also 
has occasional varieties whicli need not he noted 
at length. 'When vair is coniposed of anv other 
tinctures than aigeiit and iiznie, it is hhiAiiied 
rernj of these tinctnies, and is moie stiiclly a liidd 
divided hy partition-lines than a fm. 

C'/oo'i/t'.v.— Ev erything depicted on the field of 
the escutcheon is called a ihaiijc, and is supposed 
to stanil out in relief on it ; and as a geiieial iiile, 
a sliield-of-ariiis has one or innie chaiges. .1 few 
e.xceptional cii'Cs occur in contiiieiital heiahhy of 
an unchaigcd shield of one of the metals, colmii', 
«r fui.s; and even in lliitish heialdry there aie, .is 
will he seen, case.s wheie a field consisting of metal 
and colimi ilivided in paitition-lines F iiiichaiged. 
It is an estahlislied rule of lier.tldry that metal 
should not he placed on metal, nor coloin on eoloiii. 
A leiiiaikalde traiisgiessinu of it occiii' in the 
.arms of the kingdom of .leiiisaleni founded hy the 
Crusaders, whiidi are aigeiit, a cioss, potent lio- 
tween four ciosses or. A iccogiii'ed exception exists 
wlierever a charge lies over a liidd p.u'tly of metal 
and partly of colour, or wheie an animal is (see 
iii/ia) aimed, huigiicd, attiied, ungiiled, he.aked, 
iiieniliered, ciowned, collaied, or chained of a 
(lifieieiit tincture fiom that of his body. Olio 
chaigeof colour may siiriiiount— i.o, paitly cover, 
another of colour on a field of metal, and tlie same 
m.ay happen in case of two charges of metal on a 
field of colour. 

Armorial charges are nsiialh divided into tliieo 
cla-sses : (1) Ilonomahle on'llnaiieSi, figuics of 
simple outline and geonietiical form, conventional 
in eli.aracter, which in .some of the oldest coat^ aie 
the only chaige; (2) Suhnrdinaries or suhordinate 
oidinaries, wiiicli differ fioiii the above chielly in 
not being generally the recipients of charges, 
wliile honoiirahle oidinaries maybe and often aie 
cliaiged; (3) Common chaige.s, representations of 
objects of all kinds, animals, plants, and the whole 
range of things natural and artificial. 

Ordinaries . — The eniiiiier.atioii of the honoiiiiihle 
ordinaries hy different arinorialists Ls not absolutely 
identical, some classing as siihoidin.arie.s liguies 
which oliiei's regaid as belonging to this chass. It 
may he predicated generally of the ordinarie.s tiiat 
they may he borne either siiiijily, along with otlier 
charges, charged with other figures, hounded hy 
any of tlie forms of irregiilar partition-lines to 
he noticed below, or comhined with each other. 
Also that they have in most ca-sc.s their diiiiiiiii- 
tives, which (except in the case of a c.'iiitnii as the 
diminutive of a ipiaiter) c.annot he chaiged. Tak- 
ing as our test for admission to this mote hoiioiir- 
alde class the capacity of lecciving charges, they 
may he accounted thirteen in mtmher ; 

The Chief (.1, fig. lA'.), l>iiig hoii/ontally along 
the niqier part of the shield, and (as also the Pale 
and l-ess) supposed to occupy a third of it. The 
Pale (2), a vertical hand in the middle of a shield, 
it has a iliiiiiiiiitive, the Pallet, seldom used singly, 
and .a sni.aller dimiiiiitive, l\\e Endorse. The acis 
(.3), a hori/ontal hand in the middle of the shield. 
Tlie Bar ia a narrower fess, never used .singly, 
and. there are further dimimitives, the Closet and 
Barridct. The Bend (q.v.) (4), a hand croasiiig 
tlie shield from dexter chief to sinister base ; when 
charged it occiipie.s one-third, and when plain 
one-tiftli, of the Held. It lias for diiiiinutiveB the 
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BcmUd, tliu or Cost, and the liilibuii. Tlic 

I'ihhon ia aonietiiiica I'oiiprd or cut sliovt an as not 
to touch till! edfics of tliu ahicld. 'Die eotise sonie- 
Uoiea (leeoiiipiiiiies the Ijund in pairs on oaoli aiilp, 
■when it is said to l)u Culiscit, and tlie same Ipviii 
in Homotimus applied witli iess projiriety to a fe.ss 
or elievroii aeeoinjiaiiiud liy a pair of its diiiiinn- 
tivos. 'Pile Jicii(/-ii)iistrr (5), a liaml eiossiii}' llie 
sliiuld from sinister chief to dexter hasc. Its 
diminutive, tlic Jhitoii-sDiistri' (q.v.), coiqied, and 
homo over all is a mark of itlef;itimac,Y- 'I’l'e 
Ohcvron (ti), a llj;uro conipo.sod of two hands or 
liml)S issniiis fioni dexter and siniater l>asc, and 
moofin'r about tlio honour point. Its diminutives 
are tlio U/irrrnncl, M'hich never appoais sinj^ly, and 
tlie Coiipic-rinsr, whic-h anmetimes accompanies llie 
chevron in pahs, one on eacli siile. Tlie Cross (7), 
of the form of the (Iroek cross, with equal limbs. 
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tives. The former is a narrower liordnro detached 
from the edge of tiie sliield. Tlie latter, home 
ilonldc and ilowered and cnnntei lloweieil uitli 
Jleurs-de-iis, occurs in tlie loyal .sliield of .Scotland 
and is a lieariny greatly esteemed in .Scnttisli 
heraldry, 'i'ho Quurlrr the upper dexter fonitli 
part ol tlic shield, ent oil’ liy a vertical anti a 
horizontal Hue meeting in the fess point. The 
Ciivtmi (11), of move frequent ocnirrence, is a 
smaller ligme like it, and also in dexter chief 
unless otherwise spooilied. Tlie lialf of a canton 
parted pel licnd is called a fri/ron, ohiolly knoun 
in Jlritish liepaldry as giving its name to tlie field 
Cyromiy, Flmirlirs (15), home in pairs, aie pio- 
jeetions from eaeli Hank of tlic sliield hounded by 
'a segment of a circle. 'I'lieir diininntives are 
Vlasqucs <aiid Y(ii(ler.s. 

Bubordhiarirs. — The snhordiiiaiies ( oxclndiiin- 
those here inclnded in the category of liononralile 
onliiiaric.s) aic i The Lii~ni/jr (hi), a rlioiidiiis 
wilh the acute angles at top and Iiottmn. Tlie 
71/osr/r (17), a lozengo dciirivcd of the middle part. 
The A/ss/Z ( 18), an elongated lo/.ciige. .Several 
fusils are sometime, s rniijuiticd rn yr.s-,s (Ifl), as in 
the eoat of I’erey. ,Tlie JiHIri (211), an oldong 
lignre jilneeil iiuipendienlarly. The Hotivdlc (21), a 
eirenlar disc m kiioh. lloiindles Iiavc, in EnglMi 
heraldry, sjieeilie niimcH in lesiieet of their tine 
tures. A ronndle or is eallcd a ijV:oi/Z ,• argent, a 
Vhdr ; g'lllcs, a Tortvan ; .sable, a Pv/tet or (Jr/im; 
vert, II I'oiiimr. Tbe. Aiiindct (22), sonietiiiies 
regarded by ariiiorialists not as a ring Imt as a 
piereed ronndle. The lismlrheon or Jiiiwiifr/won 
(211), a nqiresenLation of a sliield — the latlei imiiie 
lieing generally used wlien tliere is only one. It 
is dillieult lo see on wbat princiide these last twi) 
ftharges are eonvenlional enough to lie, ranked 
among tlie lesser oidinaries, 'JTio 7'')V'Z (24), con- 
sisling of two nanow benillets dexter ami sinister 
in saltire, inlerhuied with a iimsele, 

Parted Fields. — 'I’lio lioid of an osenteboon (and 
Homotinios an ordinary or otlier eliarge) may 
ho of two or move diireront tinetnres, divided bv 
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It has tiiiiiiet'oiiH varieties, most fieqnentJy home in 
nnmhors or with oilier cliargos, for wliicli see Oltoss. 
Any of tliiiin is said to he lltcliee when ils lower 
iiinh lerininates in a .siiarp jmiiit. Tlio Fidtirr (8), 
a .SI Andrew’s Cross, or eomhination of the bends 
dexter and sinister, often liorno along with a cliicr 
in the heraldry of .Scotland, 'ITio J‘il( (9), a tri- 
angular wedoe-sliaped figure, issuing usually from 
tlio (diie.f with point downwards. Three piU's are 
often home togutlior. 'riie ]‘id! (10), the uiqiev part 
of a saltire eonihinod with tini lower jiavi of a jialo. 
A variety of it, eouped and (lointed at the extremi- 
ties, occurs in Scotland under the name of a <S7in/.r- 
foii'. Tthe Bnrdiire (11), a horder surrounding tlic 
sliield, sometimes used as a jivinoinal Hguvo, some- 
times as a dillbrenoe. Tlie Orle (12) and the 
Trmiire (bS) are soniotimes ela.ssod as its diiiiinu- 
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Kg. V.— Partocl Keldv 

one or more jiartition-lines, and the consideration 
of parlil ion-lines has here been po.stponed to this 
jioiut, as tlie nomonelature of ni.any of tlioni is ile- 
rivoil from tliatof Uio ordinaries mid .suhoidinariei. 
When divided liy a partitimi-lino in tlie direction 
of one of the ordinaries the shield is .said to be 
'jxirtrd (or party) per that ordinal y,’ or simply ‘J'fi' 
that ordinary.’ Tims wo nia>' liave a shield jiaited 
per p«/c (1, fig. V.), fc.'is (2), hnid, ehcrron, or 
saltire (3). A shield divided in the direction 
of ft qro.ss i.s .said to he quartered or parleo, 
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quarterhi (4) ; parted both per cios--. anil ])or 
■-altiie it is ealled Gi/rcmiiij of ciqht (5), tlie 
well-known bearing of the Campbell family. A 
sbiebl ili\i(Ieil into any number of parts by lines 
in the dii-ectinn of a pale, bend, bar, or ebevion, 
IS said to be Rnb/, IjCiu/i/, Bnri'i/, or Chcrrnnny, 
tbe number of ideces being specified, a.s in the 
exaniidc (li), paly of .si\ nr and sable (Athole). A 
field divided into srjuare or oblong jiaiies or pieces 
by vertical and borizontal lines i.s said to be 
c/tcrqii//, as tbe ancient coat of Warren, checfjnj- or 
and azure panes ( “ ). A field divided into lozenge- 
.slnaped, nnascle-sliaped, or fusil-shaped panes is 
described by tbe term lo:eiif/i/, niiM'iilhj, av 
Fiisillv argent and gules (,S) is the coat of the 
Giimaldis, piinces of Monaco. 

A field strewed with an indefinite number of sm.all 
charges so as to produce the effect of a ji.attern is 
s.aid to be scmd (sometimes aspciscd or powdered) 
of that charge, as France ancient, azure, seme 
of ileui's-de-lis or (9). When bestrewed uitli an 
indefinite number of bezants, billets, cross ciosslets, 
or diops, it is called l)c:riiitii, hilleHij, rrn.'.illi/, 
or fjotiifec. English heraldry attaching a sjiecitic 
term to diops of separate tinctures— i.c. gouttec 
d'eau (water, tinctured argent), de sang (blood, 
gule.s, 10), de larrnes (tears, aziiie), de poi.K (pitch, 
sable), s's'c. Fntti/ (11) is when a liehl is covered 
■with a pattern of inteilaced fillets idaced diagon- 
ally, and leaving open spaces between them. 

Paititiou-lines aie not alw.ays .straight. Fig. 
Vr. represents the commonest forni.s of ir- 
legiilar jiartition-lines in 
use —viz. the ciiijmileil, 
ill irt'h'il, vfiri/, iiehii/i', 
Ciiiliiiifled, iinleiiiml, and 
elanecttd, names erpially 
ajuilicable to the bonnilary- 
liiies of ordinarie.s. An 
ordinaiy engrailed has the 
points of the engrailed line 
tinned outwards, and an 
s . . / oidiuaiyinveckediiiwaids. 

/\/\/ V Daiicotte. AVhen a fe.ss or chevron i.s 
.said to be enilrattled, it is 
only the boundary-line on 
the uiiper .side that is of 
this form. Dancette ditl'ei.s from indented by the 
partition-line having huger and fewer indentations. 

Cummoii Charges . — These .are representations, 
more or less conventional, of familiar objects. The 
knights, in the early day.s of heraldry, ransacked 
the animal and vegetable kingdom .and the whole 
r.ange of objects, n.atiiral and artificial, for charges 
that would lie distinctive ; of which only a few of 
the most frequent, and those whose nomenclature 
or tre.atiueiit is somewhat technical, can be here 
noticed. 

Of beasts which occur in eont-arinour, the most 
impoitant, both in earlier and in later hernldr}-,*is 
the Lion. Its earliest known occniTence i.s on' the 
se.al of Philip I., Duke of Flandem, in 1164; and 
before long the king of beasts was borne by a large 
number of the potentates of Europe. The lion is 
made to as.sume a variety of positions, a few of 
which are represented in lig. VII. Its original 
and normal attitude is rampant (1) — i.e. in an erect 
jiosition with the left hind-leg resting on the ground, 
the head in profile, and the tail elevated over the 
b.ack. Rampant gardant (2), the same with tbe 
head affrontee (looking out of the shield) regard- 
ant (3), the same looking backwards. Passant (4), 
walking, three paws resting on the ground, the 
dexter forepaw elevated, the head in jirofile look- 
ing forward, and tail elevated over the back ; 
passant gardant (.'5), as the last, but with the head 
affrontee. A lion salient (6) has both hind-legs 
on the ground, and the fore-legs elevated, as if to 
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spring : and a linn sejant (7) is rising to prepare for 
■action. Tile linn ]ias>ant gard.ant is often blazoned 
iis the lion of England; .and in time- n hen tcims 
of blazoniy ncic cnmpai,atively few, it was known 
as tlie teupurd ; tliere has, in fact, been nincli con- 
trovei.sy as to wlietber tlie animals in the esentebeon 
of Englaml aie lions or leo]i.ards. Two-lieadeil, bi- 
eoi-]K)iate, and tii-corpnrate lions occm in borahby, 
as also linn-dragons and lion-pois-ons. There is 
I likewise tlie celebiated wingeil lion of St Mark 
' adopted by tlie lepnldie of Venice, and tbe two- 
I tailed linn of fhiliemia and of Simon do Montfort, 
E.arl of Leicester. In Rritisli lieiahliy lion.s ami 
other iiiiimals alw.ays face to deafer nnle-s other- 
wise blazoned. Two lions placed face to face 
are c.alled combatant, and back to back, addosse. 
Some of the above-mentioned names for tbe 
.attitude- of the lion .aie apiilied to other lieiahllc 
animal-. Lion- and other bea-ts of piey aie -aid 
to be armed or iangned of any tinctmc, ulieii their 
teetli and claw.- or their tongue ai e of tliat tinctni e, 
and in modern English blazon a lion is always pre- 
sumed to lie armed and l.angued gnlc- niiless either 
biiiiself or tbe field be giilcs, in either of wliich cases 
lie is aimed and Iangned .azure. A dcmi-lion (S) is 
the npjier li.alf of the liorty of a lion witli tlie 
extremity of his tufted tail. Lions are often 
Clowned, orgnigcd ( collai cd ) with a crown of some 
sort. Bc.ars, hulls, boars, stags, goats, dogs, foxes, 
bor-cs, and lieilgehog.s, .and occasionally elejilianls, 
camels, moles, ajie-, bats, and mice occur a.s 
heraldic .animals. A stag when in easy motion 
is said to he trippant (0); he is at gasc (10) 
when a lion would he .statant g.aid.ant, and he 
is attired of any tincture ulien his attiies — i.e. 
his antler-, are 'of tliat tinctme. Animals tliat 
]io— c-s houis and hoof- aie said to he armed 
and ungulcd in respect of them. The heads 
and limbs of animals aie often borne as oliargcs, 
and may lie either erased, like tlie linn's he.ad (11 ) 
— ^i.e. cut off with a jagged edge; or conped (12)— 
i.e. out straiglit off. A leopard's face (13) shows 
none of the neck, and fronts the siiectator. A 
stag's head home full faced, with none of the neck 
seen, i.s said to he cahussed (14). Boars’ heads 
(13) are not nnfrcqnent, .and bears' heads (16), 
which are nsually lepre.sentod muzzled. Animals 
in lierahUy sometimes assume a conventional foini 
diileiing widely fioin the realistic type of the same 
cre.ature — e.g. the antelojie, which lias a stag's he.ad, 
a unicorn’s tail, a tusk is.siung from the tip of the 
nose, a row of tufts down the back of the neck, and 
simil.ar tufts on the tail, elicst, and tliiglis. 

Among birds, far tbe most pinminent is tlie Eagle 
(ipv.), most commonly represented in the conven- 
tional .attitude known as displayed ( 17 ), with wings 
exp.amled. Being the king of birds, it became, next 
to the lion, the. nio.st favourite hearing of loyol per- 
.son.ages, and wa.s adopted by the German emperni-s. 
The imperial eagle h.ad at fiistlmt one head; the 
ftro-headed eagle (18) appeared in tbe middle of tbe 
I3tli centm-y', and occasionally occiiis in English 
heraldiy. The allerion and m.artlet, originally 
an eagle .and a swallow respectively, liecanie in 
time unreal hirds, the one without claws or heak, 
the other without legs or heak. The falcon, the 
pelican, tlie swan, tlie cock, the raven, tlie ostrich, 
the heron, and the paiTot or p.apingoe are all 
ariiinrial hirds. The jieliran is genei-ally depicted 
pecking her lireast, and uhen represented in her 
ne.st feeding her young with her lilood, she is 
said to be fn Jut piety (19). A peacock borne 
affrontee with bis tail expanded is said to be in his 
pride. Birds having the power of flight are, in 
resipect of their attitude, close, rising, or rolant. 

Fishes and reptiles oecnr as charges ; the former 
are said to be naiant, if draivn in a liorizontal, 
and hmriant (20), if drawn in a vertical position. 
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Tlie dolphin, ■whom luituralihts ilo not iioknow- 
ledge as a lish, is in herahhy the king of liali, 
and is very conventionally drawn most nsiialty 
cmhowed (21) — i.e. -with the body bent. It is best 
known in this attitude as the allusii'e bearing of 
the dauphin. Tlie amllnp shall (22) is a favourite 
charge, liaving been the pilgrini’.s ensign in crii.sad- 
ing times. , Serpents occur in various attitudes, 
bowed, ei'cot, i.'l’c., and in one famous instance (the 
coat of the Visconti) roranf (devouring) a cliild 
(23). 

Of purely fantastic animals, we have the dragon, 
griffin, wyvern, cockatrice, unicorn, mermaid, and 
otbeis. 


Man in whole and in his parts also occur, s in 
armory. Argent, a naked man proper, is the coat 
of the Scottish family of Dalzell, and we have 
iloors’ (generally represented ns l)lacknmoor.s) 
liead.s, Saracen.s’ heads, mcTi’s hearts, arms, legs 
and hands, also that strange heraldic fi-eak the 
three leas conjoinul (2<1), carried in the e.scntcliGon 
of the Isle of Man. 

To pass to the vegetable liingduni, tree.s, plants 
leave.s, and lioweis are all usual heraldic char"ea! 
Trees are often eradicated (25), or torn up by'the 
roots, sometime.s placed on a mount (26), and occa- 
.sionallj' fruet rated of a dill'cient tincture. Garhs 
(27), representing sbear'c.s of udieat, are well known 
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Lion rmnp.'iiit. Lion iainp.rut Litiii iiiin]iitiit Inoii pnssnut. 
Kaiitaiif. ii'gni'iliiiit. 



t). 10. 11. 12. 

Stag Irlppiint, Hlagiitgiii:i;. Jjiiiii'.'i lienil pnir 

omacil. coupcil. 



13. 11. It. 10. 

Leopard's face. Slag’s licnd Boar's licnil Bi'ar's lioiiil 
cnbiis.si'd, conped. eoupwl. 



17. 18. 19. 20. 

Engle displayed, Two-lionded Pelican, Fieli JmnriAiit. 
Eagle, 



21 22. 23. 24 

Itdldiiii. Esrallop. .Serpent voraiit. Legs conjoined. 



26. 20. 27. 28. 

Plr-lroe O’llt-trco on ii (Inili. Laurel leaves, 
eiadic.'iled, mounl. 



22. ;I0. 31. 82 

'rieroll slipiH'd. Ciinjucroil. Ho.se. Flciii8-dG-11s. 



33. a t. 36, 30. 37. 88. 

yioi. CrCHCi'iit. rnci'i'H- ncores- llnilet Eatoile. 


oent. cent. (Htnr). 
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I’licon. Ballwiiig- Water- Ciiltmp, rnstle. Tower, 

ram. budget. 
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Lympluid. Mauncli. CuBliioii. CInrIon. ClieKsrook.Villriiid. 
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as the anus of the Earls of Chester, of the Uroe- 
venors, aud of the Scottish family of Cumyn. 
Leaves, as of the laurel, are often borne, like many 
other charges, in threes (28), A. irafoil, 'with three 
leallets and a stalk, is said to be slipj}ed (29) ; in 
the quatvefoil aud cinquefoil (30) tlio sy liable foil 
means a petal. The rose (31) has obtained, a pro- 
minence in English heraldry from having been the 
badge of the rb'al bouses of York aud Lanca-ster, 
and in the conventional representations of it, it lias 
live petals, barbs between tbeiu to represent the 
caly.v, and .seeds in tlie centre. It is generally 
ivithont a stalk, its tincture being either gules or 
argent, and it is usually barbed and seeded proper 
— i.e, the barbs are green, and stamina yellow or 
gold. Bub of the Moral devices of heraldry the most 
famons is fleur-de-lis, generally idantiliod with 
the iris, adopted as a badge by Lours VII. of France 
in IICO, and borne by his son in the form of seim* 


of lleurs-de-lis [9, llg. V,), winch became the royal 
coat of Eranoe, till the llowevs were reduced to 
three in number iu the reign nf (Ibarles VI. (32). 

Such charges as sword.s, scimitars, bows, arrows, 
liehuets, battle-axes, boi'sesboes, mitres, crosiers, 
&c. explain tliemselyes. ^ The sun smrormded 
by rays is said to be in bis spleirdorrr, and gener- 
ally has a Inriuan face (33). iV crescent (34), 
represerrling the uroon, has both horns poiiited 
upwai'd.s. If the horns are Inrned to dexter it is 
called an increscent ( 35 ) ; if to tlie sinister a decrescent 
(36). 'The flea-pointed star (37), in the hcraldiy 
iiotli of the (''ontinent aud of Scotlarrd, represents 
the heavenly body' .so called, Lliongli not di-striiguislr- 
able fi-onr the mullet or spur-rowel, except that the 
latter is sometimes pierced. In modern English 
heraldry this ligurc is always styled a uurllefc, 
and the cstoih (38) or star has six or more 
rvavy points. A pheon (39) is the head of a dart 
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barbed and engrailed on tbe iiinev side. A batti'r- 
ing-ram (40) is fnrnislied with an actual ram's liead, 
A water-budget (41) represents the bags in -n’liicli 
water was stored up and carried across the de-seidi 
in ernsading times. Caltrups (see Caltrop) or 
chcmltrcqys (42) are militai-y instrunieirts for galling 
tbe feet of horses. Cadlr.e (43) and towers (44) 
are not irnfreijnerrt, the former very generally 
triirle-towercd. Air ancient oiie-iiiasted galley, 
called a Ijutphad (4o), is characteristic of the West 
Highlands of Scotlaiirl. (5f charges derived from 
dress one of the most reinarkable is the mauneh 
(4(i), ,1 12t!i-centiiry sleeve, borne by the Hastings 
family. Ciishiniis (47) have become famous in 
Scotland from being borne by Brnee’.s gallant 
nephew, Ilandolpli or Ranulph, Earl of Moray, and 
his descendants. The elurion (43) or war-tnimp 
is an early English bearing. The chessrook (49) 
or castle in chess i.s somewhat conventionally 
drawn. The millrind (50) is the iron allixeil to 
the centre of the raillstoiie. 

Like medieval architecture, heraldry attained its 
greatest beauty and purity in the 13th century and 
lirst half of the 14th. From that date its eaiiy 
simplioiby was gradually departed from : a variety 
of tdiarges came to he acciimnlated in one shield, 
and there svas a growinjr tendency to pictorialiMir. 
Tree.s are reiii'e.sented iasuinw out of a mount or 
little green hillock in base (2(j), arrd we have also 
aniirrats walking orr a base— i.e. a line cutting 
otr the lower part of the slrield, Itr Wales we have 
corrrbinatrorrs .such as a cradle with a child rirrder a 
tree guarded by a goat, and sonretimes iir Spain and 
Italy two aiiiritals rarrrrrarit agairrat a tree, or strch 
hceir'es as a hloodhourtd itr the act of strangling a 
hoar, or nscr/iciit vomnt a child (23). In the second 
half of the LStli century tire heraldry of Eitgliutd 
entered on a singularly degraded arrd debased stage, 
far boyoird the irictirrialisnrs alluded to, sliields 
being loaded witlr reiireseiitatrnus of Hea-liglrts, 
fortresses, and landscapes, rvith medals and tlecora- 
tions granted to the hearer of them, .settiirg all 
heraldic ooirventionalitie.s ,at defiance, arrd dealing 
in details hardly disoertrible otr the closest ittspec- 
tron. Sitclr chargas were hahifctially granted by 
way of chiefs of arrgnretrtation to the heroe.s of the 
old wars. It is to he hoped that the revival of a 
itreasure of taste itr coat-arirtorrr has prrt an ertd to 
tlrenr for ever. 

Blazourg. — To blazon a coat-of-arms is to describe 
it in words so precise as to enable any mio wbo has 
an orditraiy kitowledge of heraldry to depict it 
correctly. The followirrg are the principal rules of 
blazonry. Tire Held must first he trarrted ; it tttay 
he of orre tincture, or an arrangement of more 
than orre (see ante — Parted Fields). Tire charges 
follow, heginniirg with those of rrrost iirrport- 
aitce and irearest the field, their rranre, number, 
position, arrd tiucLure. .\n ordinary or a dimtnn- 
tive of an oj'dinary, e-veept it be a chief, bonliire, 
or carrton, generally claims the precedeirce. When 
the irrincipal charge is not itr the ceirtre of the 
shield, its jmsition rrrrrst be described, asDe Vere, 
Earl of Oxford (lig. VIII. 1), qrrai'terly gtiles and 
or, in the lirrst ipiarter a star (mullet) argent. 
When two or three of the same chaVge occur, it is 
understood, rrrrless otlrerwiae speerrted, that two 
are placed irt pale — i.e. one over tire other; and 
three are disposed, two above and one below; and 
it is also urrderstood that in case of a fees or a bend 
hetwmeu six charges of the same kind, there are 
three in chief and three itr base. In other cases 
the di.spo.3ition of the charges rirust he specified, as 
i)i bend, in cross, in saltire, in orle; three, two, and 
one; four, three, two, ami one, &o. If tire ordinary, 
which is tire principal charge, he itself olrargerl, 
and there are also other charges iir the field, the 
order of the words of blazon wrll he undenstood by 


the following e.varnjrle — Wihrrot, Earl of Rochester 
(2), .argent, on a fess gtrle.s, between three eagles’ 
heads erased sable, as marry esc.all()p.s or. An 
exceptiorr to the rule that art orditrary or its 
diririnrrtive is ltr.st narrred, occurs where it delirtrises 
(tr srirrtiouirts anolher ch.arge— e.g. Ahernethy (3), 
or, a lion rampant gules, srrrnrorttrteil by a ribbon 
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Fig. VIII. — Blazonry. 


li. Cliancer. 


.sable. Oenerally .speakirtg, a clrief, hnrditr-e, or 
cautorr is irrerrtrorred last. When a hordure sur- 
rounds a chief, the hordrrre is narrred last of all, 
the rever.se being the case when the chief covers 
the hordure. A bend riray sruurorrnt a chief, tit 
which case it is iireirtioned last. 

Avoidance of repetition is one of the principles of 
blazonry. When airy tincture has to he repeated, 
it is on the second occasion described as of the Jirst, 
of the second, of the host, or of the field — e.g. 
Graham (4), or, on a chief sable, three escallop.s of 
the field. Kepetitioii may also he avoided by 
naming the tiirctrire only the second tiirre— e.g. 
Mar (3), azure, a bend botrveen six erosslets fiteheo 
or, where the tirictirre or ajiplies to both bend and 
cro.sslets. 

When the field is of a iiiet.al and colour separated 
by any of the lines of partition, and the charge on 
it is said to he couiitcrehangcd, this rrieans that the 
part of the charge which is on the nietal is of the 
colour, and rice versil, as in the coat borne by 
the poet Chaucer (6), per pale, argent and gules, a 
henit corinterclianged. 

Differencing. — With the advance of the .science of 
arms it hecaiiie necessary not only to distinguish 
dificreirt families, hut to distinguish the diilerent 
memheis and hranclies of a faiiiily from each other 
and from their chief. The head of the liottse had 
alone the right to n.se the pure paternal coat; the 
cadets had to wear it with a brisure or difference. 
There is great variety in the early hristiius. A 
change of tincture, the sulsstitution of one ordinary 
for another, the dchrrrisiiig of the paternal coat by 
a bend, the sniTOUirding the arms rvith a hordure, 
uncharged or charged, and the addition of part of 
the coat of an heiress, were all in use as modes of 
lUff'erencing. Tire ditfereiiced coat became art in- 
deiieiideiit heraldic com]io&ition, snflrciently like 
the original arms to iiidrc.ate the family to which 
its owner helmiged, and also often suggestive of 
events in the history of the cadet line. 

The name of marks of eadcneii has been given to 
certain small ligtires which, by a conventional 
.aiTangomeiit, indicate the order of descent of the 
different sous of a family. As systematised 
about the reign of Henry VTI., and in rise in 
modem English herald^, the marks of cadency 
are, the label (1, fig. IX.) for the eldest sou, the 
crescent {2) for the second, the mullet (3) for the 
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Uiinl, tlie maiili't (4) far the fourth, the iiiintih't (5) 
fov Uie Uftli, the (6) fnv U\e sixth, the 
rose for the seveiitli, the cross molinc for the eighth, 
and the for the niiitli. Tlie dihiciilties aic 

nhvionfi of eiirryiiig o\tt a sj'stein of thie kiinl 
tlirongh all the laiiiilicatioii.s of a family for Mie- 
cesftive g(5uerathms, even hy Huch devices as charg- 
ing a ciescent with a innllet for the third son of a 
second son, iltc., and the eonseijuence of the snper- 
session in England of all other dilt'ercnces hy these 
figures has heen that ditt'erencing is niiieh neglected, 
and remote cadets are often found hearing the arms 
of the head of their house undifl'erenced. AVith 
the sons and danghtei’s of the roj'al house of the 
United Kingdom another usage prevails. They all 
hear their arms dill'erenced hy a label of three jioints 
argent. That of the Prince of AA’ales is plain, 
those of the younger princes are variously charged. 

Tiff y) V. © 

1. 2. n r*. 0- 

Label- Crpscpiit "Miillet. ^[jirLlcl. Annulet. Flpuv-tle'lifl. 

'Fvr, IX.— Marks of Catloncy. 

Tlie laliel of tlie Duke of Iklinlnir^di is charged 
with a St George’s cross hi the eenlru point, and 
in each of the other points with an anchor aznre. 
The Duka of Connaught suhstitutos for the anchor 
a llcur-de-lis azure, nuil the Duke of C'anihridge 
two hearts in pale gules. 

Ill Scotland, owing perhap.s to the wiileri-amilica- 
tion of the principal feudal families, (lidcrcnciiig 
1ms been cimsidered of more moment, and is the 
Buhioot of a separate treatise hy the Seottiali herald 
Ni.s’het. Tlie inodorn mark.s of cadency ,are Ic.s.s in 
■use. Tlie modification oS the paternal coatliy an 
additional charge, the engrailing, hivecking, K-e., 
of a chief or a partitioii-liiie has never fallen out of 
use. Rill'erenchig hy a horduro has also heen much 
in favour, a plain hordnre of tlio tineture of the' 
principal chavjso, in the case of a second son, wliicli 
may he engrailed, iiiveoked, wavy, lA'c.., for cadets 
hranoliing off in the same generation, anil for snh- 
oadets, parted in dilf'ci'ent ways, or cliarged with 
(igiircs from the maternal coat. AATth cadets of a 
later generation the hordiires will ho of a dillbrenl 
colour. Home such system, more or le.sH rigidly 
oli.served, riiiia throngli the dilfcroiicing of .Scottish 
coats, which is under the direct supervision of the 
Lyon Ollicc. For dill'oi'oiicu do.sigiied to illegitimate 
cliihlren, see Uaton-HINI.stkii. 

MarsluiUhifj of Arms . — Marslialliiig is tlie proper 
arraimement of .such eoat.s a.s arc to he coiiihiiied in 
one shield. In the curlier heraldry it was not the 
practice to exlilhit more coats than one on a shield, 
lint the arms of hnshatid and wife were .somotiiuas 
placed (ircof/ir, or side hy side in sejiarate escut- 
clieons ; or the principal .shield was snrroiiiided hy 
smaller ones, containing the arms of maternal an- 
ce-stors j and we not iiTifrcquotitly liiid maternal 
descent or marriage indicated hy the nddilion of 
some hearing fi’om the wife’s or niotlier's shield. 
Then followed dimitliotion, when the shield -was 
parted per pale, and the two coats placed side hy 
side, half of each being shown. By the more 
modern praotioo of impalinp (1, fig. X.), the 
whole of each coat is exhiliiled, a reminiscence, 
however, of the older practice lioing retained in 
the omission of hordnro.s, and occasionally tres- 
snves, on the side hounded hy the line of impale- 
ment. The most common ease of iiiipalcineiil 
in Engliali herahh';^' is where the coats of bnshand 
and wife are conjoined, the Im.shand’s arms occupy- 
ing the dexter side of the sliield, or place of lionouv, 
and the wife’s the sinister side, the impaled coat 
being peisonal, and non-descending to the children. 



The arin.s of .states arc .sometimes impaled, .as were 
those of England and Hcothuiil in the livst and 
fuurlh quarters of the achievement of fjreat Britain 
from the acce.ssion of Queen Anne to the Irish 
Union. Bishojis, deams, heads of colleges, and 
kings-of-arms impale their arni.s of office with 
their family coat, giving the dexter side to the 



former. This practice in Scotland, as 
far as bishops are concerned, belongs 
only to the post-Ecstoration e]us- 
copacy, as the Scottish .sees load no 
arms till then. 5 

The husband of an heiress (in the QiiaiiQi-iy 
heraldic sense) is entitled, according of six. ‘ 
to the more modern n.s.age of British 
heraldry, to jilace her arms on a small shield, 
called an esciiir/iron of pir/riicc, in the centre 
of his shield, instead of impaling, and in the next 
generation the arms of the heire.ss are tran.sferred 
to one of the quarters of the sliield. Tlie e.soiit- 
ctieoii of jirotcnce is, hnwovor, not to he con- 
fmunled with a small shield of the same kind, 
called an cscMtchcim cu .stniont (3), iimcli in use 
ill German, Erench, and Hcotti.sh heraldry, •ndiicli 
Lakes a permanent place in the achievement, 
and may contain either the paternal arms (as in 
the Tweeddalc hraneli of tlie Hay family), some 
feudal coat, or the coat of an heiress in some past 
generation, whose memory it lias heen thought 
ilesirahlo to jiresorvo. It has been the jiraotioo for 
an elected king to jdace his arms in an esoutuhoun 
rti svrtout, the old Gerni.an emjiei'or.s placing tlieir 
family arms on the hVeast of the imperial eagle. 

Qitaricrhirj, nr the exhihitiiig of ilill’erent coats 
on a shield' divided hotli liorizontally and verti- 
cally, originated in the 13th century, Imt was.little 
prnetised til) the Mth. Tlie divisions of the .shield 
are called qnarlers, and are numbered linrixon- 
tally, heghining at the dexter chief (2). Arims are 
nuartorod on various accounts; (o) To indicate 
(lominion. A sovereign quarters tlie ensigns of 
Ills dilferent stale, s. On the tomb in AA’ustminsler 
Abbey of Eleanor, daughter of Eurdiiianil III., 
king of Castile and Leon, and lirst wife of Edward 
I., is the paternal sliield of that piincess, in which 
the castle of Castile oociipied the lirst and fourth 
quarter, and the lion of Loon the second and 
third. The received inle regarding tlie qnarleriiig 
of the ensigns of dill’eroiit states is tliiit precedence 
is given to the nio.st aiieioiit, unless it he of 
inferior importance. The kings of England, owing 
to their supjio.sed claim to the French throne, long 
bore Eranee in the lirst and fonrtli quarter, and 
England in the second and third. In the arms of 
the United Kingilmn, a.s now borne, England occu- 
pies the first anil fourth quarter, .Scotlaiid tlie 
second, and Ireland the thii'd — the relative posi- 
tions, however, of England and Heotlaud being 
revei'scd on tlio ollicial seals of Scotland. Feudal 
arms are sometimes ijuarteroil hy subjects. Soine 
of the peers of Heotlaud hoar ai'i'us of this descrip- 
tion. (6) Arms of augmentation or special con- 
cession accorded to a .subject hy his sovereign by 
way of honour, are sometimes granted to he borne 
quartorl.v with the pateimal coat. These some- 
time.s include a portion of the royal insignia, and 
have precedence of the patei'ii,ai coat, (c) The 
ino.st usual reason for quartoiing is to indicate 
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ile&ccnt frnin an n'lio lias married into the 

family. Where there is but one heirtffls, her coat 
onrnpies the second and third r|uart6r.s of the 
shield, and the paternal arms the lir.^t and fourth. 
AYhen there are more than one, they are marshalled 
in the s,acces‘,ive qiiartevs in the order of the inter- 
m.ariiage.s. Wliere more than four coats have to 
he marshalled, the number of vertical lines i.s in- 
creased, and the divisions, tliougli more than four, 
arc still called quarters (.1). Wliere there is an odd 
number of coats, tlie hist qiiartcr is usually lilled 
U|i by lepeating the liivst. One of the qn,arter,s 
ni.ay itself he quartered, when the heireas was 
entitled to hear a quartered coat ; the sliield 
is then said to he roiiiiti rgufn-tet'crl (4), and 
its primary quaiters are called prand quarters. 
Ill the course of generations a shield may thus 
sometimes he inconveniently crowded by the 
accuniiihition of coats, including the coats to 
whieli eacli heiress may, in a similar way, have 
hecome entitled ; and' in Geriiinuy sometimes 
above twenty coats ( generally coats of dominion ) 
are fonml marslialled in one esontclieon ; Imt, in 
liritish heraldry, fniiiilies entitled to a number of 
quarteriiigs usually select some of the most im- 
jiortaut. A quartered coat may be .surrounded by 
a bordnre (for difference), in which case it is 
treated ns one coat. 

In the liEialdry of the Highlands of Scotland, 
which is not older tlian the Kith century, a .system 
of quartering prevailed quite irrespective of family 
alUanoe, the quarters Imingcli.anged under dilferent 
modiUcatinns, with (Igures partly borrowed from 
the old uiniiuineiital sciiliitiire of' the connti-y, in- 
cluding the eagle, the fish, the hand with the red 
cross, and the one-masted galley of Lome. 

The e.\])re.ssion ‘ qiiarlerings ’ is sometimes 
lonselj’ used for descents in cases where there is 
no right to quarter from rejiveseutalion. The 
eight or si.'cteen quarterings winch in former days 
were on tlie Continent e.sseiitlal for the holder of 
nearly every pulilio oiRee, which were, till lately, 
often found ranged round tlie^ .SeoLlish funeral 
escutcheon, and which are .still important for 
many pnrpo.ses in (Jeniiany and Anstn.a, have no 
reference to repre.seutation, imt iinidy purity of 
Idootl for four or (ii'o generations — i.e. that tlie 
father and umtlier, the two gramliiiothers, the four 
great-gi'andmothei.s, and also, in the case of six- 
teen quarterings, the eight great-great-grand- 
inotliers, liave all been entitled to coat-armoiu-. 

Other inodes of marslialling are in use on the 
Continent, as the division of a .shield per .saltire, or 
into three parts. The marslialling of a coat rii 
pointc, or on a triangular liguve issuing from the 
base of the shield, used to be familiar from the 
esontclieon of Hanover, borne first in the fourth 
quarter of our royal acliiaveiiient, and aftenvanis 
eii surfout, where we have Brunswiek impaled with 
Liinehurg, Saxony iu base, and over all the crown 
of Charlemagne, aa lieloiigiiig to the office of arch- 
treasurer of tlie empire, 

External Ornanients. — Oi-er and above the .shield 
of arms there are certain accea.sories in uae to be 
represented along with it, and which toother 
with it constitute an achievement of arms. Those 
include tlie helmet, the crest, the motto, the 
mantling, the .supporters, and the cromi or 
coronet. 

Before the beginning of tlio 14th century a 
helmet began to be placed above sliielils of 
arms, the shield being represented in tlie iiosi- 
tion called couchce — i.e. .sn,sjionde(l from the 
sinister chief angle. After tlie couchee attitude 
was abandoned, the helmet re.sting on the shield 
began to vary according to tlie rank of the hearer, 
the forms adopted being both unbecoming and 
fanciful. Tlie following are the forms in use in 


modern British lieraldry ; (1) til, at .assigned to the 
sovereign and roy.al family, which i.s full faced, of 
gold, lined with crimson, and with the visor divided 
liy six projecting liars; (2) the lieliiiet of peers, 
exhibited in prolile, with live b.ars, of wbicli tliree 
or four aj-e shown. Tlie heliiiets of diikps and 
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Fig. Xr. — Helmets. 


marquises are entiiely of gold, those of earls, 
viscnnuts, and baron, s of steel, with the li.ars of 
gold ; (,S) the helmet of harrmets ami knights, of 
stool, full faced, witli the visor thrown liack, and 
witliontliai.s ; (4) the helmet of esquires and gcntle- 
iiieii, in jirotile, of steel, ,and with the visor closed. 
-V helmet i.s never placed in’cr the arms of any 
woman excejit the sovereign. 

The Crest (q.v.) is an ornament of the head rising 
aliove the helmet. Orests first apjiear occasionally 
on .seals .and iiionnmeiits of the kith century, the 
earliest heing a r.adi.ant ornament soiiiewliat like a 
disphayed fan. Originally a special mark of Iionour 
wom liy lioroes of great valour or holding a high 
military comiimnd, the cre.st became ei eiitually, in 
Kiiglish her.aldry at le.ast, an insBiiar.alJc adjunct 
of the coat-of.anns. An extraordinary Tiuiiihcr 
of crests are .sometimes accumulated in German 
achievements, each on its separate lielraet. In our 
modern heraldry the crest is generally placed on a 
wreath of two pieces of silk or the lively colours— 
i.e, the first metal and fir.st colour of "the shield, 
lint occasioimlly on a cap of m.aiiitenance or a 
ducal coronet. In tlie achievement of tlie sovoremn 
the helmet is placed immediately above the sliiekl, 
the crown re.sts on the helmet, lind the royal ore.si 
vises from the crown. In the achievements of 
peers, on the other liaiul, the helmet rises from the 
coronet, which is idaced immediately over the 
shield. 

The motto is placed within an escvol either over 
the crest or below tlie sliiehl. It beam in many 
c.ases an allusion to the family name nr arm.s, or 
to tlie crest. 

The mantUnq or lambrequin is an appendage 
hanging down from the helmet and passing beliind 
the escutcheon. It i.s oon.sidered to be derired 
either from the contoise, an ovnamental scarf 
re)iresented in seals and monuments of the 13th 
and 14tli centiirie.s, or from the military mantle or 
robe of estate. Its comparatively irregular shape 
! in more modern in.st.anees ha.s been e.xplained as 
I indicative of tlie tattered condition to wliicli it has 
been reduced iu the field of battle. Tassels are 
sometimes ap])endcd, and when treated n.s a robe 
of e.state the lie.aringB of the shield are occasionally 
rejieated on it. In British lioraklvy the mantling, 
of the sovereign is of gold, lined with ermine ; that 
of peers of crimson velvet, lined with ennine. 
rCnigiits and gentlemen have either the lii'eiy 
coloui'S of the shield, or, .as the practice is in 
Scotland, crimson velvet lined with silver. 

The Croicii (q.v.), Coronet (q.v.), and jWfrcjq.v.) 
arc adjuncts to tlie shields of those whose dignity 
or office entitle.s them to he thus di.stiiignished. 

Supporters . — These figures placed on each side of 
an armorial shield, .as it were to support, it, were at 
first purely decor.ative, generally, however, having 
allusion to the anus or descent of tho hearer ; hut 
they soon came to he considered indicative of his 
being the head of a family of eminence or dis- 
tinction, Tlie mo.st n.siial supporters are animals, 
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reiil oi' falmloUM ; hut men in aniioiir are not 
mifi’oqneiit, as also naked men or savages, often 
carrying clulis, and wreathed about the head and 
mirldle. On early seals a single supporter occasion- 
ally occurs, and tiiere are instances of the escutcheon 
being placed on tlie hi-east of an eagle displayed. 
The (lo-vtcr and sinister .supporters are often, and 
almost always in continental heraldry, alike. In 
British heraldry, howe\’er, the two supporters are 
in many cases dill'crent ; and where the hearer 
repre.sents two families, a supporter is bonietinics 
adopted from the achievement of each. The 
rules restricting the riglit to sniiportera are 
dill'cronl in dillereiit countries. In Knglaud their 
use is eonlined to the royal family, peei.--, knights 
of the darter, and knights draml Cross of the 
Bath (witli the last the riglit does not transmit to 
de.soeiidauts), the heads of a very few families ont 
of the peerage, who deilve their right from an old 
patent or early usage, and the chief mercantile 
companies of London. In Scotland the right 
extends to the chiefs of iuiliortant clans, and the 
rcpresentatii'es of minor liaron.s who had full 
baronial rigliLs piior to 1587, the date of the act 
which Hually excluded the minor barons from 
parliament. ' Baronets of iSloi'a Scotia have as such 
no right to supporters, though many of them hear 
them in respect of their baronial i[nalilieations. It 
is oonHidered to he in the power of the Scottisli 
Kiiig-of-arms to confer them c.v (/ratia, a right 
which ha.s been sparingly exercised, excejit for 
the period hot ween 1790 and 1820. 

jVny collar and badge of an order to which tlie 
hearer may have aright forms projiorly a jiart of 
his achievement, the collar surnmuding his shield, 
and the badge being suspended from it. The badge 
of Nova Scotia is .sn.sponded by an orange- tawny 
ribbon from the shield of baroncls of Scotland ; an'd 
other baronets have the arms of Ulster in a canton 
or an iuescuLclu'ou (see B.vuonut). Certain officers 
of state accompany their shields with marks of their 
rank, Tlie Duke of Norfolk as Bari Marshal places 
saltirawiso, hehiiid his shiehl two tmueheons, 
tippoil above u’ith the arms of England aud below 
with his own arms. The Lord Justice-general of 
Scotland in like manner places two swords saltire- 
wise behind Ids shield. 

The full acliicvcmeut of the sovereign of the 
United Kingdom of tJreat Britain and Ireland is 
shown in fig. Xfl. Its full blazon is: f^uarterly. 
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lirst and fonrtU gules, three lions passant gardant 
in pale, or, for England ; second, oi‘, a lion rampant 
within a doulde treasure doiy-oounter/lory gules. 


foi'iScothind ; tliird, azure, a haip oi-, stringed argent 
fnv Ireland ; all surrounded by the Gaiter. Crest. -I 
Upon the royal helmet, the imperial crown proper, 
thereon a lion statant gaiclant or, imperially 
crowned proper. Siijijiurtors. — Dexter, a lion ram- 
pant ganlan t or, crowned as the cre.st. Sinister, a 
miicorn argent, armed, crinod, and mignlecl propei-, 
gorged with a coronet compohcd of crosses patec 
ami llcnrs-de-lis, .a chain affixed thereto passim^ 
between the fore-legs, and icllexed over the liaclf 
also or. Motto. — ‘Dicn et inon Droit,’ in the conn 
jiartment below the shield, with the Union rose, 
shamrock, and thistle engrafted on the same stem. 

This article may appropriately conclude with a 
short account of tlie various ways in wliich the 
royal arms of England, Ureat Biitain, and the 
United Kingdom have been liorne. The Great 
Beal of liieliaid Camr-de-Lion, made after his 
return from the third crusade, liad the three lions 
passant gaidiint (or leopards) in pale, as tliey liave 
over .since been depicted. In 1340 Edward Tll,, in 
virtue of the supposed right of liis niotlier, assiinicd 
the title of king of France, and quartered the arms 
of h’raiicp (azure, some of lleiirs-de-lis or) with 
those of England, giving the precedence to the 
former, llichard IT. soimstinies hove the lepiited 
arms of Edward tiie Confessor (aziirc, a cross flory 
lietwcon live inartlets or) impaled with his quar- 
tered coat, giving tlie former the ))recedoiioe. In 
conformity witli the practice in Franco, the lleiirs- 
de-lis were in the later part of the rcig-n of Henry 
TY. reduced to lliroo in niniilier. No further 
cliaiigu took place in the royal escutcheon until the 
time of James L, except that Mary, on her second 
(iveat Beal, made after her marriage witli Philip 
IL, impaled the arms of Biiaiii and England. 

James Yl. of Bcotlaiid, on siicceeding to the 
tliroiio of England as James I., niiartered the arms 
Imrno by ]>rocediiig sovereigns with those of Scot- 
land mid Ireland, tlie liist and fourth quarters 
liciiig connlfi’qnai'lered h’ranoe and England, the 
•second quarter hoing Lite lion ramnarit of Scot- 
land ; tlio third, the haiii of Irelanil. The royal 
arms were home similarly by all the sovereigns of 
tho House of Stuart until the reign of Anne, 
e.xcopt that William III. boro c/i surtout the coat 
of Nn.s,siMi : azure, .sonni of billets, a lion rampant 
or. In the reign of Anne the legislative union 
with Scotland brought about a fiirtlier change ; 
England impaled witli Scotland was placed in the 
lirst and fourth quarter, France in the second, and 
Irelaiul in the tliird. The aece-ssioii of George I. 
displaced England and Scotland from the fourth 
quarter, to iiiako way for the arms of Hanover 
(see ante — Quartering). In ISOl George III. laid 
aside tlie titular assuinptioii of king of France, 
and nbnudoned tho French lluiirs-dc-lis. The arms 
of England were now made to occupy the lirst 
and fourth quarter, Scotland the second, and 
Ireland the tliird, while tlie arms of Hanover 
were placed en surtoui. These last were finally 
ahtindoned on tho severance of Hanover at the 
accession of Queen Victoria, when the royal 
eseuteheoii assiiiiied its present arraiigeiiieiit. ' 

The lion iia.s.sant (or statant) gardant an tho 
rrr.si of England first apiiears on the Great Seal of 
Edward III. The suiqiorters borne in former times 
by the kings of Eiiglaiid varied iinicli, particularly 
during the early period when these appendages of 
the. shield were inve.sted M’itli more of a decorative 
than an armorial character, and perhaps often left 
to the fancy of tlio engraver. When the arms of 
any of the Euglisli sovereigns from Hiehard II. to 
Edward IV. are represented with supporter, the 
animals chosen are almost indill'erently lions, 
antelo^ics, or xvhito harts, aud occasionally their 
place IB supplied by angels. Edward IV. ’s shield 
IS sometimes siijiportod bn one side liy a black bull, 
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and that of Eiohard III. in oiiu iii-.t!iHL‘e hy white 
boai'.-i. Dui'ing the reign*' of Henry YII., Henry 
Till., Edward VI., !Marv, and Eli/aheth, tlie lion, 
red dragon, and greyhound were the aniinaL most 
in vogue; tlie lierald or engraver geneivally ehoo.''- 
ing a-, it -uiited liiiii two out of the tiiree. James I. 
for the first time elearly defined the loyal hiij)- 
jiorter', ado])tiiig the lion of England and nnieoin 
of Si’otlaiid iis they have ever since been borne. 

At the union of IfiOH a different mode of mar- 
shalling from what h.as been ile-.erihed was aliened 
in Scotland, the arms of that kingdom occnnying 
the first and fourth quarter, and England being 
relegated to the .second. The Act of I'liion of 1707 
t'ontain.s no jjj-ovision for the continuance of n 
•Special mode of marshalling for Scotlamt ; hut the 
various official .seals of Scotland have nuiforinly 
reversed the places of England and Scotlaiul, 
giving precedence to the latter. The royal arms, 
as borne in Scotland, are also in use to he encircled 
with tire collar of the Thistle oiit.side the Garter. 
The Scottish crest takes the idace of the English, 
and the nnicorn .supporter takes precedence of the 
lion, the former being cninuied and gorged with an 
antique crown. 

The full blazon of the old royal arms of Scotland 
is as follows i Ur, a lion raiiqi.ant gnles, armed 
and langiied aznre, within a double tressure ilory- 
conntei'fiory of fleni'.s-de-lis of the second. Sitji- 
puHers . — Two unicorns argent, impeiially crowned, 
armed, crined, anil nng'uled or, gorgeil with open 
crowns, with chains affi.ved thereto, and retle.ved 
over the ha(;k, of the last. Cm /. — Ifpon the im- 
perial oronn propel, a lion sejant affrontiio gules, 
crowned or, holding in the de.vter paw a sword, and 
in the sinister a sceptre, both proper. Muttuei . — 
‘Nemo me impnne liieessit,’ and, over the crest, 
‘In Defence,’ 

Among stiindard works on lieridJry are Giiillim’a 
JDisjilau of Heraldry (editions of 1010 and 1724); 
Ediiionsou'a Complete Body of Heraldry (1780); Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Science of Heraldry treated as part 
of the Qiril Law ami Law of Hutions (1080); Nisbet’a 
System of Heraldry (1722-43; reprinted 1810); De la 
Coloiribidre’s Scienre HcroU/ae (1009); various Prenoli 
treatises of Mdnestrier ( 1071-80 ) ; Sponor’s Opus Heruldi- 
cum ( 1090 ) ; ami the Aiii'ni/crf/C)' Wappenbuch. Among 
modern treatises; FhndlxSa Bursiiirant of Arms; Mon- 
tagu’s Heraldry; Butell’s Heraldry, Hhtoriral and 
Practical (1804) ; Setoii’.s Law and Practice of Heraldry 
1)1 feotfand (1863); Burke’s General Armory; Bouton’s 
Traits de Blacon (1863); ami Rielstap's Armorial 
trfndivd (Gouda, 1884). For full bibliography of French 
works on Heraldry, see L’Art Hcraldicpie, by H. Gourdon 
de Genouillao (Paris, 1889). 

Heralds’ College. Eee Heualg, 

Herat', capital of the most we.sterly of tlie three 
divisions of Af;'haiiistan, stands on the Hari-Rnd, 
at the lieighl of 2500 feet above the sea, in 34° 50' 
N. hit., 62° 30' E. long. ; distance from Kabul, 390 
miles we.st. .Situated near I he honndmies at once 
of Afghanistan, Persia, and tlie 'rransoaspian dis- 
trict of Kussian Turkestan, Herat is one of tlie 
principal marts of Central A.sia, carrying on at the 
same time extensive maiiufactuves of its own in 
wool and leather. The vicinity, naturally fertile, 
has been artificially rendered nmch more so hy 
means of irrigation, dv.awii from tlie Hari-Rud ami 
its tributaries. Owing to tliis abundance in water, 
Herat and its district has been at all times fanions 
for its rich crops and excellent fruits, in fact it has 
been the granary of tlie north-western portion 
of Afghanistan and of the adjoining TuiAonian 
country. Hut the citj’ claim.s notice mainly on polit- 
ical and niilitarj’ grounds. Long the royal seat of 
the descendants of Timur, and often a hone of con- 
tention between the warlike tribes all round, it is 
fortified by a ditch and wall, and is Boniuiancled on 
its nortli .side by a .strong citadel built under the 


direction of liriti-.li officers, amongst whom the 
late Hir Khhed I’ottiiiger occuiued a pre-eminent 
]ilace. In 1885-Slj the fortifications of Heiat 
weie examined and aimed hy the military inein- 
hers of the Afghan iioundary Commi-sioii. In 
modern times tlie place has acquired a kind of 
European inqiortance, being, iciwauls I’ersia and 
Russia, the key of Afghanistan, which conntiy in 
tiiin atfords the only aiijiroach hy land to wesitein 
India. In tliis eimnection Herat has been rdewed 
as an oiitjio.st of England's enstein empire against 
Russian intrigue and encruaclimeiit. Hence it has 
been alike the subject of treaties and the occasion 
of wars between Great IJiitain, as the mistress 
of India, and Persia, a.s virtually a va.ssal of 
Russia. This feature of the history of the city n as 
more specially develojied in eoiriiectiijir witlr the 
last conllict hetneeir Persia aitd England. In 
November 1856 the .Shah, legaidcd by the IJritisli 
government as a r’assal ami agent of the Czar, 
captured Herat, while aetnally condnetiirg negotia- 
tions for an amicable adjustment at Constantinople; 
hut he was riithirt a few nronths constrahred to 
leliiiquish hi.s jrrey aird remrnrree his claims ly a 
British expeditimi directed against tire opposite 
extremity of his etrrpire. Since Kus.sia, after snh- 
dning the Tekke I’lirkomans and after haring 
annexed the oasis of Jlerv (1884), pu-slred her 
fiontiers as far as Child Dnkhteraii and Kosli 
As'iah, rvhichis frmit .30 to 40 miles distant from the 
gates of Herat, the iiolitieal iirtriortancc of the place 
has grown immensely, and Herat is actually the 
pivot of tire whole Central -Vsian iprestion. From a 
commercial point of view- Herat has been at all 
times an empoi-inm for tire tmde between renlrnl 
Asia, I’etsia, and lirdia, as the caravan roads leadiirg 
fmm the U. XUS and from the Irrdus towauls Per-sia 
and 'Westerir Asia had found here their poiirt of 
jirnvtioii. Indigo, dried fnrits, dves, asafoetida, 
rice, wool, carpets, raw hides, silk, and leather 
wares are the chief iteirrs of export, whilst 
chintzes, cloth, sugar, ironwares, and European 
nnriH are iirriiorted frorrr the T’est, and quite re- 
cently to a large exterrt from Russia. In 189D it was 
ill contemjrlation to bring Herat into I'ailway con- 
nectioir eitlier through a hraneh-liue coming fronr 
the Transcaspian railway from Drishak viA Sarakhs 
ill the north, or viCt Kandahar from the south, in 
which case Herat will again acquire its ancient 
iiiiportiinee from a coiiinicreial jioint of view. 
The town, fanions in the time of .Sultan Hrisein 
Baikara for its splendid buildings, is to-day a heap 
of rtiiiib, out of which the citadel, the Cliar.su, 
the Tiiina Musjid, and parts of the Musallah are 
prominent ns remn.ants of a bygone glory. 'I'he 
population, con.sisting chiefly of Per.sian.s, Tajiks, 
and Chihar Aiuiake — Afghans constitute only the 
garrison — has fluctuated within the century 'from 
100,000 to 10,000 ; the average pop. now being 
about 30,000. See Malleson’s Herat { 1880 ) ; Yate’s 
Hortheni A fghanistan ( 1888 ). 

IWrailltj a niaiitiiue department in the .south 
of France, hounded on the south-east hy the Gulf 
of Lyons, is oval in foi-nr, 84 miles in greatest 
length from east to west, and has an area of 2393 
sq. in. Pop. (1872) 420,878; (1886 ) 439,044. It 
i-s occupied in the north and north-west by 
chains of the Cavennea ; hut the monnlainou.s 
tracts give place to low plains as the coast is 
approached, and tliese in turn to .salt-niaishes 
and lagoons next the sea. The largest of the 
lagoons [ctanf/s), Thau, covers nearly 20,000 acres. 
The principal rivens are the Heranlt, the Orb, and 
the Lez, whioli rise in the Cevennes and pursue a 
generally southward course to tire Mediterranean. 
In the neiglihourhood of the Stangs the climate is 
aiiliealtliy, especially in .summer, when .agues and 
fevers prevail ; hut elsewhere throiigliont the 
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(.lepavtiueiit it in unusually line, Lliouyli in suuuner 
vevy liot aiul di-y. ^Ujuiit a fourth of the entire 
area cousiiits of iirahlo laud. Previous to the 
devastating attacks of the phylloxera, this dejiart- 
uient was counted aiuongsb the most important 
of the wine-yrowing districts of Prance. The acrc- 
iige planted with vino.s lias in ten yeans deei-easeil 
from 480,000 to 154,000 acres, and the yield of 
ii'iue from ;190 to ahout 125 million gallons. The 
enltivation of olives and the breeding of silkworms 
and sheep arc important imlustiies, us are also the 
preparation of hriimly and liiiueui'H, thu iiianufac- 
ture of cloth, glass, .soap, anil eainlles, and tanning. 
tJoal is tlie chief iiiineral mined. Large ini.aiitities 
of salt are ure^iaved from the saline marslies ; and 
from the sliore-iakes and thu sea immense i(uaii- 
Lities of lish are obtained. This department is 
divided into the four arroiidis.sements of Beziers, 
Ludlive, Montpellier, and Saiiib-Poiis. Mout- 
pellior is the capital. 

Herbal, originally a hook uontainiu^ an 
acuQUnt of all known plants with their medieiual 
properties, is now a hook containing' deseriptioua 
only of those plants which possess medicinal pro- 
perties. 

Herbarium, m- lluirruH fiiuuus (‘dry gar- 
den’), a collection of spocimeus of dried plants, 
intended for thu future study and o.xamiuatiou 
of hutaiii.sts. .Spouiiuoiis -iuteudud fur the her- 
harium should ho as perfoot in all their parts a.s 
po.s.siljle. They are laid hutweeji layers of blotting 
or botanical paper, and suhjooLod to' pressure to dry 
them, 'J'hc pressure should he light at first, hut 
inoruasud as the process of drying goas on. The 
paper retjuires to lio ohaiiged frequently — daily in 
the ease of suoeulent speciiuons. , Special methods 
have to he adopted in the case of very sueculcnt 
.speoimoiis, mich an orchids, Ac. : oiil^f very slight 
pressure must ha given j and suhjeetiiig them to 
constant uniform boat, as in hot sand, placing them 
in an oven, or .suspending and turning tlnsin hoforo 
the fire, enveloping them first of eoui'se in paper, 
indicate some of the modes of nroceeiliug with 
siieh-like specimens. When dried they ato mounted 
on paper, and, if tlioy are to he of any seieutilie 
value, the generie and s()eoifie names of each 
should be attached, along with all uthor data hear- 
ing on its identity, such as habitat, v'ic. Uaru 
must bo taken to preserve siioeimouB from the 
ravages of moths and beetles by frerineut inspec- 
tion, by the aid of eaniphor, and by the oecasioual 
application of a little corro.sive snhiimalo. 

Ilcrbavt, Juii.VNN hillUDKICIl, aLenmui philo- 
sopher, was horn at Oldunhurg, May 4, 177(1. At 
a very early age ho was familiar with religious and 
metaphysical doctrine.s and discussions, and in his 
eighteenth year he liecame the pupil of Eiolito at 
Jena, In 1805 he was apjiointed extra-ordinaiy 
profo,ssor of Philosophy at (Jiittiugeii ; in 180!) he 
went to ICdnigshergas Kant’s successor; hut in 1838 
returned to (iuLthigeii, where he tomaiiied till his 
death, August 14, 1841. His collected works were 
pmbliairod by his Koholar [lartoinsteiu (12 vols. 1850- 
52 ; new ed. 1 883 et saq. ). 

Herbart starts from the Kantian position by 
analysing e.xperionee. In his system logic, meta- 
physics, and iosthetica rank as co-ordinate clciuonts. 
Logic deals with the formal elements of thought, 
melapliysies and iesthotic,s with its content. Of 
these two the funner investigates those of our 
empirical oouceptions which ;u'e given ns in ex- 
perience, and wtiich cannot lie alienated from oiii 
thought, wliilst the latter deals with tliose con- 
ceptions which involve judgments of miproval or 
disapjproval. The most eharaoteristie features of 
his thinking are, however, these. He posits a 
multiplicity of ‘ reals, ’ or things which possess in 


themselves absolute existence apart from apporcen- 
tiou by the mind of man. He rejeci.s the luiliou 
of separate mental fiicnlties, substituting in their 
jilaee the eoncejition ot iirimordial lireseutations m 
forces, from ndiose action and iiitcraetioii all 
psychical phenomena re.snlt. Prom the conditions 
which determine the eiprilihiium and nunement of 
the.so presentations he deduces a statics and a 
dyiiainies of mind, both fimenalile to matlieniatical 
luanipnlatioii, and thus iutroduees psyehoiiigy to a 
place among the e.xact soieiiees. Tlii.s in the eves 
of many emistitutes Herbart’s chief merit ns a philo- 
sopher. Ethics ho ranks as a lirauch of icsthetics • 
its piovinoe is to investigate thu agreement or dis- 
agreement which obtains between the udations uf 
volition and certain fundamental uioral ideals, as 
pemunal freedom, pierfeetion, lieiievolence, justice, 
and equity. ’ 

Herb Chi-igtoyUcr. Bee B.vkedei[I{v. 

HcrboloL B.tUTiniLKMY d’, a Preneh mientnl- 
ist, was horn in Palis, Ileceuihe.r 4, 1625. lie 
devoted himself to the study of oi'ieiital languages, 
and filially hocame (1092) professor of Syriac in the 
UolU'ge de Prance. He died at Paiis, jjecemher 8, 
Kiilo. His eelehrated work. La Bibliotlidqw’, 
Oricid<th\ was puhlishud after his death by (jallanil 
(1097; 3d ed. 4 vols. 1777-83). It is a universal 
dictionary ot all knowledge known to the Orient, 
and is |iiiiicipall,y liascd upon the iVrahie work of 
Flajji Khalfa ; although lacking in critical accu- 
racy, it is full of impoitant information for those 
who do not rend Aiahio and other oriental longues, 

Hci’bCl't. Herbert hTtz- Herbert ivas ohnm- 
lierlaiii ami treasurer to King Heiirv I. Seven 
or eight generations later, we find the Herberts 
(livoi'ging into several distiiiet hraiu;liu,s, including 
the lilies of the Earls of Powis (now extinct in the 
male line), of the Lords llorhert of Oliurbnry (also 
e.xtiiiet), the Hevhorts of Muekvo.ss, and also 
.sevoia) untitled hraiiclies whiuli have ilourislied 
upon their aiieestral lands in England, Wales, luid 
Ireland, In thu leign of Henry V. Sir Williiun 
Herbert of Uaglan (Jastle, Couiily Moimioiith, 
received the lumimr of knighthood iii reward of Ida 
valonr in the Preneh wars. Ilia eldest .son, a 
slaiiueh adherent of the Honacof York, was created 
Earl of Pembroke hy Edward in 1469, hut fell 
into the hands of the Lancastrians after llic battle 
of JJanesmoor, and i\’a.s beheaded the following 
day. Ills son hoeanie Karl of Tluntiiigdoii. 

The title of Earl of Pembroke was re.stoi'ed to the 
Herberts in 1551 in the person uf the sou of an ille- 
gitimate son of the first earl. The now earl was 
one of the most iuihiuntialiiohlemeii of his age, and 
one wlio took an active part in public allaiis, both 
n-s a statesman and a soldier. By his wife, who was 
a sister of (Jatharine Parr ( the last queen of Henry 
Viri.), he had n sou ITonry, second earl, to who,se 
countess, Mary ( ‘ Sidney’s si.ster, Peiubroke’s 
mother’). Sir Pliilip Sidney dedicated Ixis Araidki, 
It has been attempted to identify Shakespeare’s 
‘W. H.,’ the ‘only begetter’ of the Sovnctu, with 
the third earl, who succeeded in 1621. TJie 
fourth earl, some time Lord Chamhorlaiii to Charles 
I., and Cliaiicellor of the miivei'sity of O.xforil, 
was also Earl of Irlontgomery. The eighth earl 
held several high olliecs mulur i,)iiceii Anne, includ- 
ing that of Lord High Admiral. Lord Her- 
bert (q.v.) of l.;ea was a younger son of the 
cleveiitli earl ; and liLsoii hocame (1862) thirteenth 
Earl of Pembroke, and tenth Earl of Tiloulgoiiiory, 
The Earls of Caruavvou, move than one of whoiiv 
have gained celebrity in 'the field of litovature, de- 
■sceml from the eighth Karl of Pumhroke inoutioiied 
above. The recent Baris of Powis are descended 
from the same stnok maternally, the only child and 
heiiTOs of the last Earl of Powis of the Herhert 
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fctock having iiianled the eldeht aon of the illustrious 
Lord Cli' e, ui M'hoae hu’our that title was reiieired 
ill 1S04. 

Herbert, Edwahi;, Loud HtjiiEEET of C'hee- 

UUUV, soldier, statesiiiau, iiuet, and ^ihilosoplier, 
was bom of the aneieiit and noble House of 
Herbert, aiipai'ently on the 3d March 1533, at 
Eytoii in Hlinipshire. He was sent to Oxford in 
his twelfth year, and before he bad <|uite quitted 
his studies he married an heiress considerably 
older than biniself. On the occiisioii of the coro- 
nation of Janies I. he was made a kni/^ht, ami 
invested with vaiioiis offices. He left home, 
accordingly, for France in IGOS, and in Paris 
lived ill terms of intiiiiacy with the Constable 
Montmorency, Isaac Casauboii, and other clis- 
tiiiHuisbed men. After a brief return to his 
native country, lie set out again in ICIO for 
the Low Countries, where he joined the anus of 
Maurice of Uraiige ; and lie again offered iiiiii his 
services in 1G14. After a campaign, he travelled 
through Germany and Italy on horseback, and went 
as far as Venice, Florence, and Itomc. On bis 
way hack he got into trouble through an attempt 
which he made to raise a trooji of Protestant 
soldiers in Languedoc fur the Duke of Eavoy. 
Shortly after, he returned to England, and vas 
made a memher of the Prii'y-coiincil j then scut 
to France, first as extraordinary ambassador, and 
then as ordinary ambassador. He tried, but with- 
out much success, the difficult task of negotia- 
tion between Louis XIIL and his Protestant sub- 
jects, was ultimately dismissed, and in spite of 
eager solicitation never received any further 
appointment. He was elevated first to be a peer 
of Ireland, and then in 1030 to he a peer of ling- 
land, Avith the title of ilaron Herbert of Clier- 
Imry. ^ When the CivH War broke onb_ he at 
liisst .sided with the i'uyali.sts, but ultimately 
surrendered his castle to the parliamentariana, 
with Avlioiii he aftenvard.s lived on easy terms. 
Ho Avaa coiiiiiioiilj' regarded as having saved Ida 
j)o.s.se.ssiou.s at the c.xpense of his honour. He ilied 
in Loudon, 20th August 1648. 

The work by Avhioh Herbert, tlie fiiend of Donne, 
Seidell, Hen Joiisoii, Grotins, and (la-sscndi, was 
best known to bis contemporaries is his Be Veritate 
— an aiiti-eiiipirical theory of knowledge, which in 
many respects anticipates the comiiion-seuse pliilo- 
•sopliy of the Scottish school, and Is at times even 
Kantian. His Be Beliijioiie Gentiliitm (1645) is a 
‘natural history of rciigioii,’ bj' iiieaiia of Avhich 
Herbert finds that all religioim, amidst their 
extravagances or follies, recognise what rvere for 
liiiu the five main articles of rmigion — that there is 
a supreme God, that he ought to be wmi-shipiied, 
that virtue and purity are the main part of that 
worship, that sins slioiihl be repented of, and that 
there are rewards and punishments in a future 
state. In virtue of this ‘ charter of the deists,’ 
Herbert is not unjustly reckoned the lust of the 
deistical writers. The Expeditio Bnekinghami 
Ducts ( 1656 ) is a vindication of his patron’s ill-fated 
expedition. The iU-proportioiied Life audDaigne of 
King Henrg VIII. ( 1649 ) glorifies Henry overmuch, 
and is by no means accurate. His best-known 
Avork, the A utobiogmphy, a brilliant picture of the 
man and of contemporary iiianiiers, may faiily be 
regarded as a niaslerpieoe in its kind ; but it is 
disfigured by overvA'eeiiing conceit and self-glory 
in his oAvn personal beauty, noble blood, valour in 
tluixotio duels, favours from famous ladies, and 
generosity, and is not to be regarded ns veracioua 
It comes down only to 1624. The Poems, Latin 
and English, Avhich may he divided into sonnets, 
elegies, epitaphs, satires, niiscellaneous lyrics, and 
occasional pieces, reveal in their author a repre- 
sentative of Donne's, or the ‘ metaphysical,’ school ; 


many, in the judgment of a recent editor, are of ^ 
real and tnie poetry, in some re.^pects reserrthlirrg 
KroAMiing, in some anticipating Tennyson. See 
Hemusat’s monograph on Herbert (Paris, 1874); 
(‘hiirton Collins's edition of the Poems (1881); and 
Sidney I.. Lee's edition of the Autobiography, Avitli 
introduction and continuation ( 1886). 

Herbert, GEOituE, an Englisli poet, Avas 
born in JIoiiLgouieiy Castle, in Wales, on the .Id 
April 1593. His ffimily Avas a younger hraneh of 
tliat of the Earls of Peirthi'oke. His elde.st hrotlier 
was Lord Herbert ( q.v.) of Chcrbnry, avIio .says of 
him: ‘My^ brother George was so excellent a 
scholar that he Ava- made the public orator of the 
university of Cambiidge, some of whose English 
Avorks are extant, Avbicb, though they be rare in 
their kiiitl, yet are far short of expressing those 
perfections he bad in tire Greek and Latin tongue, 
anti all divine and Imuran literature. His life Avas 
most holy anil e.xemplary, in .so iiiuch that about 
Salishtiiy, Avhere he lived beneliced for many (?) 
yeaiAs, he Avas little less than .sainted. He was not 
exeiii]it from pa.ssiou and clioler, hpiiig iiitirinities 
to which our race is subject ; but, that excepfed, 
Avitiioiit reproacli in his actions.’ Geoige Herbert's 
mother Avas a Hewport, of the old Sliropsliire family 
of the Kewpoit.s of High Ercall. She Avas left a 
widoAv, and devoted herself to the education and 
training of her seven sons, in Avhicli effort she Avns 
singularly successfnl. Her memory has come down 
to vts as one of those marry motheis of the English 
race to Avlrom it oAves so much. Crtder her influ- 
eirce and that of Dr Neville, Dean of Canterbury 
arrd Master of Trirrity College, Carnbridge, tire 
foiindation.s Avere laid of a chai’aeter of almost per- 
fect beauty. In 1615 George Herbert Avas elected 
EelloAV of his college, and in 1619 promoted to Lire 
office of Public Orator, in wliieli place he continued 
eight year.-!, and, as Izaak Walton says, ‘ managed 
it AA’itlr as becoming a grace and gaiety as any 
bad ever before or siirce his time.' ‘ If during this 
time,’ he coutimres, ' he expressed any error, it 
was that he kept himself too riruch retired, and at 
too great a distance from all hia inferiors, and his 
clothes seemed to pi'ove that he put too great a 
A'alue oir his parts auil parentage.' Tire ante- 
cedents of his family, irrdeud, and his positron at 
lire university, naturally led hint to expect advance- 
ment at court; but on the death of King James 
his thoughts hccarrte more decidedly drnwrr toAvards 
a distinctly religions life — a life Avlrich his mother 
had alAA'ays wished him to folloAv. After a period 
of seclusion hr tire cuurrtry. Ire finally decided to 
reUtnpiisli all expectation of court favurrra, and to 
devote himself entirely to the religiou.s life. In 
1626 he was made prebend of Layton Ecclesia irr 
the diocese of Lineolrr, and irr 1630, the year of Iris 
marriage to a kinsAvornan of the Earl of Danhy 
and dairgliter of Mr Charles Dairvers of Baiuton, in 
the county' of Wilts, he was presented, bj' the 
favour of Iris kirrsmau the Earl of Pembroke, to 
the vicarage of Bemerton, near Salisbury ; King 
Charles I. saying, when the mill solicited the 
presentation Avlrich had lapsed to tire crown, 

‘ rtrost Avillitrgly' to Mr Herbert, if it he Avorth his 
acceptance.’ He only enjoyed this vicarage fortAvo 
yearn, dyirrg in 1632 ; yet in tliat short time he left 
a meirioiy AA’liich still .survives. No one Avho reads 
Ilia Country Parson, a description of an ideal par- 
son’s life, Avhieh is doubtless to a considerable 
extent a picture of hia OAvn life and conduct, Avill 
be surprised at this fact. Walton says of him, 

‘ his aspect was cheerful, and his speech and motion 
did both declare him a gentleman; for they Avere all 
so meek and obliging that they purchased love and 
respect from all that kueAV hhir. ’ He Avas naturally 
the intimate of the most cultured natures of hns 
day, but the reality of religious life led liurr, as it 
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has (lone others, to a jierfect sympatliy with the 
unonltnroil and the ignorant. He was an iicconi- 
plished iinihiciau, who lecooiiisotl in imish* not a 
science only, hut a divine \’oiee; and his ])oetry is 
the natural result of Ids training and of his life. 
It exliihits a singular eoinhinatlou of th(i.attiihntes 
of a courtier, a gentleinan, and a .saint, it mani- 
fests a hni)wleilg(3 of lift', and of the world, and a 
certain strength and force of llioug'ht and of expre.s- 
sion which has iiuuhj his \ eases the favourite read- 
ing of menwho are notgenerally attracted losaored 
and devotional [KJctry; and this ((ujilily will proh- 
ahly ensure for In.s poems a lasting, though perh.a])s 
limited, number of students and admiiers. 

Hoc hi3 irurt.i ill Prose unit l'rrsi\ with Life by Walton, 
and iiotoa liy S. T. Uulcriilgu aBo editions by 

Professor Nicliol (18153) mid Brosart ( 1.870) ; anil .T. 11. 
.Shurthouse’a profiieo to The Temple (1882). 

Ilerbort, SvuNjiy, Loud IlmuiKitT oi.' Lha, 
minister and Hlatesman, was the 
son of the eleventh Bail of Pern- 
liroke by hi.s second ivifo, tlio 
daughter of Count 'Worouzow, and 
was horn at Richmond, IGlh Hep- 
temher 1810. Educated at Har- 
row and at Olid Oolk'ge, Oxford, 
he devoted himself to pnlilie life, 
and entered the Ilimse of Coni- 
mon.s in 1882 as meiuher for iSoulli 
'Wilts, which he represented until 
his elevation to the peerage in 
1801, He began his iiolitlcal 
career as a Coiiservalivo, ami was 
Heciolary to the iLdmiialty in Sir 
K, PcuI’k iidminiMtratinn from 1841 
to 1841), when he became Sec, ro- 
tary -at-war. It foil lo him to 
oppiise Mr C'ohdon’H motion for a 
seluut ooimnittco to iiKpuio inln 
the ollbct of the corn law.s. Ho 
went out of ollicii witli his parly 
in 1840. In I8,j2 ho was again 
Secrclary-at-war, uiidor the AIkm'- 
deen ministry, and, in couhoimeiico, 
the ‘hoi'riblo and heart-rending 
hiiiruring.s ’ of the army before 
Sebastopol weio laid in a groat 
degree at liiH door. Ho was for a 
few weeks Colonial Secretary in the 
lirst adniiiiEtration of Lord l’ahnor.sUm in lOB.’), 
ami Secretary-at-war in his second administration 
in 1859. llreat ini|irovonmnts in the sanitary con- 
dition and education of tho army, tlio amalgama- 
tion of tlio hiilian with tho royal army, and the 
org.aiiisation of tho volunteer forco signalised his 
army admini.strii,ti(m. lie hugely reformed the 
'NYar Ullico, and was dovoting himself with oipial 
zeal and intelligence lo hi.s ministoi-ial duties 
when, owing Lo failing health, he resigned his 
.seat in tho House of Commons, and in 18151 was 
called to tlie Upper llmise, under the title of Baron 
llorhert of Lea, But rolooso from la.hour came 
too late, for ho died August 2, ISlil. He was 
lieir-prosiiiiiptivo to the twelfth Earl of I’ombroke, 
and his son became thirteenth earl. 

Herb tierard. See BisiiopwisEn. 

llerbiy'ora (‘pbmt-eaters’), in some of the 
classilicathni.s of tlie Matniiialia, has been regarded 
as an order (co-oulinate with Carnivora), and by 
Home been divided into Artiodaetyla ami I’erisso- 
dactyla. See Mammalia, "Ungulata. 

Herb Paris. See Pabis. 

Herb Kobert. See CIehanium. 

Hci’bs, or IlEEnACisous Plants, are those vvliioh 
do not form a pav/'.itent woody stem .above ground. 
They .are annual, biennial, or poreimial. An annual 
springs from seed, blossoms and dies in one aen-son. 


A bioimial vegetates only during the lirst giowiiir, 
season, ami stoies up iiouiishment in its root-stock 
which peisisls through the winter; daring 
second growing season the rnot-slock sends an 
llowering shoots, and after fructi heal ion the wliole 
[daiit dies, Wlieu the loot-stook iiercimates, aiul 
only tho auiial shoots die at the end of each i.ron 
iiig season, the plant i.s pcicnniol. See PoT-llKr.liS 
Hrrcillaiicimi, .an ancient city of ]tal,i, su 
called fiom the local worship of lleioales," was 
situated at the north-weslern base of Mount 
W'suvius, about 5 miles E. of Naples. Coiishlei- 
able oliHcurity envelojis its early history ; it is sap- 
jiosed, however, to ha\-e lieeii of Phmn'ieian oiigiri, 
and to have boon ocempied afterwards by I’elasgi.aus 
and Oscaus. It siihserpiently was cimqueiecl, with 
all tho rest of Campania, by tho .Samailes, .and 
later it fell into the liands of the Itomaus. In 
68 A.l). the city was seriously injuied by a violent 


eaithcjuake i anil in 79 it was Iraried, along with 
J’ompidi and Slalnie, by the mcmorahle eruption 
of ’S'’esavius (ipv.) which took place in that year. 
It now lies at a de]ith of from 40 lo 100 feet below 
tho surface, iind is lilleil u]i and covered with vol- 
canic tufa, couipo.sed of sand and ashe.s, and uon- 
solidatod lo some extent by watei, which is often 
thrown up in great quantities during volcanic 
oinjitioiis. Above il, oji the modern surface, arc 
I’ortici and Resina, two villages now absorbed in 
tho .sul)nrh.s of Naple.s, In 170(5, on the occasion of 
deepening a well, fiiigmenls of mosaics wore first 
hronght tip ; hut little was done for systematic 
e.vcavalion till 1738, wlion explorathniH were com- 
menced under royal anthority. R was then dis- 
cove'red that the hnilding near the hottom of the 
well, from which the first' relies wore obtained, was 
Ute. tbeJitre. Tliis building was forlbwith oxpleied 
iuid oleared, iunl several sLatUPH, both in bronze and 
marble, were extracted from it, Excavatioiia were 
carried on but to a limited (ixtoiit, not only in con- 
sequence of the hardness of the tufa, but from the 
fear of undermining the thvellings on the surface. 
Hence but a portion of this entombed city is 
yet vi.sible, the chief edifice shown being still the 
theatre, which had been built a short time before 
the fattd eruption. It lias eighteen rotv.s of stone 
seats, and could accommodate 8000 persons. Part 
of the Eornm with its eohmnades, a colonnade 
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(iiiLtakeii at fii»t for a liaiilica), two Miiall temples, 
ami a villa liave also keen discoveieil ; and from 
these buildings many beautiful statues and leraark- 
able paintings have been obtained. t)f late years 
excavations have been lesmned undei government, 
uitb iuijiortant lesult.s, particularly a.s to the 
plan of Herculauenm, and in iSSO ruins of exten- 
si\e baths and of the aece.ssory buildings weie 
bujuglit to light. A general view of the exposed 
city (1889) is given from a pbotogiapb. Among 
the art-relics of Herculaneum, which far exceed 
in value and intere.st those found at I’omjieii, 
are the statues of Hiscbine.s, Agiipjiina, the 
Sleepiii" Faun, the Six Actie.^ses, Mercury, the 
group of tlie Satyr ami tlie Goal, the busts of Plato, 
Scipio Africanus, Augustus, Seneca, Demosthenes, 
&c. Tbe-'C tiea-suies, together with such vases and 
domestic iui])leuients a-- li.ave been found, aie on 
liewi?! the National Mii,-,eiim at Naiiles. For the 
chts-'ical student La Villa EirolaiiCKC dci Lisoiii, by 
Compaietti and De Petra (Turin, 1883), i- lecum- 
iiieiuled. See Papyiu. 

Hercules (Gr. Ilriwlcs), the beloved son of 
Zem h}' Alemene (of Tlieljes), wa.s intended by lii.s 
fatiier to be king of the Arglves ; hut Hera, the 
jealous spouse of Zeus, by a trick caused Kurys- 
theus to hecouie king of Argo.-. Nor was her wrath 
■satisfied with this; slie uiade Ileicules .seive 
Eurysthens, by far the infeiior man, And he en- 
joined hard iulventuie.s on Hercules, e\en sending 
him to Hades to fete); up the dog Cerberus. Thus 
Heieule.s was doomed to a life of tiouhle, and be- 
came the type amongst the Gieeks not only of 
manly stien'gth, hut of manly eudmauce, Resides 
the labours imposed on him by Euiysthous, Her- 
cules iimlertook adventuroa on his own aecouut, kill- 
ing a sea-mou.ster that lavaged Troy, and destroy- 
ing Troy when the maies promised him as reward 
for killing the monster were denied him. His love 
of iiorses also led him to kill Iphitus, though liis 
guest. Filially, after death, he liimself mined the 
uamiuet of the deathle.ss gods, with Hebe as his 
wife ; hut liia jihantoiu, armed with how and arrow 
and gold baldric, withw ild hoar.s and lions wrought 
upon it, teriided the dead in Hades. Thus fur 
aecordiuo to Homer. 

Hesiod adds four more lahouns, imposed by 
Eurystlieus — the destruction of the Nemean lion, 
of the Lermcaii hydra, fetching tlie oxen of the 
tiijile-hodied Geryones, and tlie golden apples of 
the Hespeiides ; and Hesiod includes aiuong.st the 
parerffa, or voluntary e.xploits, fieeiug Prometheus 
fium the eagle wliie'li tortured liriu. From later 
airthor.s we hear of yet more lahouis, the nuuther 
of wliich w'as first fixed at twelve by Pi.sandei' (wiio 
lived about G50 n.c'., and wrote an epic ]»oeni 
on the adventures of Hercules), though this 
number was not regarded as a canon either of 
poetry or art. They are the destruction of the 
Eiymantliiari hoar, aiid of tlie Stymphalian birds ; 
tire capture of Hie Cretan hrrll, of the stag of Cery- 
iieia, and of the horses of Diouredes ; the cleansing 
of the stable, s of Augeas ; and obtaining the girdle 
of the epueeu of the Amazons. Many voluntary 
exploits are added liy later writer, s to the jiarci f/ii 
mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, .and are as a laile 
hrorrglrt into connection witli the Homeric story of 
Hereiile.s, tlie outline-s of wliicli tliey fill n[). Thn.s, 
Homer mentions Megara as the wife of Hercules ; 
later writers recount that slie was tlie daughter of 
the king of Thebes, and tiiat her hand was bestowed 
on the Irero in reward for luiving freed the Tliehans 
from their tribute to the Minya?. The story of 
Hererrles’ service as a slave to the Lydiarr Oinphalo 
is connected with the Homeric story as being the 
atonement for the murder of Iphitus. When all 
other- resouroe.s fail, topography is made to afford 
the connection. Tlrtis, the fight with tire Centaurs 
251 


is connected witli the labour of destroying tlie 
Eiymanthiaii hoar, because tlie scene of the one. 
adveiituic Is in the neiglihouiliood of the otlier. It 
is on ids w.ay to Thrace iu quest of the horses of 
Diomedes tliat Heicules rescues Alcestis, who liad 
given her life for tliat of her liii.sh.and Admetu.s, the 
guest-friend of Hercules. It is on iris way hack fi om 
the west, wlien lie is letniuiiig with the c.attle of 
Geryones by way of Italy to Greece, that he destroys 
the moustev Caen-, who .stole his oxen. It is on his 
way to Gadira in search of Gciyones' oxen Hurt lie 
travels in the mystic beaker given to iiiiii by the 
sun-god. And linally, it is cn passant that lie 
founds the Olyniiiian games also. L’lit in all cases 
we lind that Hercules has become the national hero 
of the Greek.s, and that lie i.s regaided not only 
,as the type of manly eudiii.aiice, hut also ,as the 
self-sacrilieiug hero wiio succom.s the npjire.sseil and 
rids earth of its monster.^. As to the iiiatmerof his 
(le.ath nothing is said by Iloiiier, hut hi later times 
the stoiy was, tliat, in the agonies caused by the 
poisoned robe of Nessus sent to him in all inno- 
cence as a love-chann by liis wife, Deianira, he 
threw hiiinself on to ,a funeral i>M'e on Mount (Eta, 
and was thence carried rip to heaven. 

It is maintained by .some .scholara tliat the origin 
of Hercules .as a mythical figure is not Gieok, not 
even Iiido-Euiopean, hut oriental. And in suiqioit 
of this view tliere are traits to he found both in 
literature .and art whicli are undouhtedly oriental. 
Thus ill litei.atnre the mystic beaker "in which 
Hercules tiarels to Gadira i.s undouhtedly the sym- 
bol of the oiiental .sun-god. The nuiiiher (twelve) 
of Ileicules' ]ahom.s is that of tlie signs of the 
zodiac. In art tlie lion-skin which is the eharac- 
teiistic garb of Hei'cnles is undouhtedly a loan 
fiom the East; and the resenihlance.s between 
ancient type.s of Heicules and the idols of the 
Plitcnioi.au god llesa ni e iimleniahle. And even the 
Greek.s themselves ideiililied Heicules with Did- 
earth of Tyre. In his pliy.sical .strength Hercules 
brings to mind Sainsmi, and Samson, on the other 
hand, has been explained liy a reiituresome niyth- 
ologist (Goldzilier) as heing'^ like Hercules, a solar 
hero. But on examiimtion the liypothe.sis of the 
oriental origin of the figure of Hercules breaks 
down. It is quite tnie tliat there are amongst the 
many and diver.se elonionts in the mytli of Hercules 
some of undoubtedly oriental origin ; hut none of 
these c.in he traced hack further than the time of 
Pisaiuler. The story of Hercnle.s as told hr Homer 
is (lurely Greek. Thus the number (twelve) of 
Hercules’ labour!., which forms such an adiiiirahle 
basis for the theory that Hercules is a solar hero 
and of oriental origin, cannot he traced hack fur- 
tlier than the time of Pisaiider, by wliom it may 
well have been horiowed from sonic eastern 
.stoiy, for he lived in Illiodes, which was e.xpo.sed to 
oriental inffuences. The beaker of the snn-god, 
again, is horiowed from the East, hut is no part of 
the equipment of the original Homerie Hercules. 
The lion-skin, wliich subsequently became the char- 
aeteri-stic garb of Hercules, wa.s imiiorted fioiu the 
Orient. This is indicated by the fact that Pisander 
lir-st introduced it into literature, and is conlinued 
by the ciroumstanee that it appears in art for 
tfie tiiwt time in images from (lypirus, which were 
jilainly produced ( as niiglit he expected in pyprus) 
under oriental influences. But the lion-skin is not 
found in literature older than Pisander, and it is 
miiforuily absent from older works of art. Finally, 
the resemblances between the ancient types of 
Hercules and the idols of the Phaaiician Besa are 
in part due to the fact that the latter date from the 
time when Phoenioian art was already nnder the 
influence of Greek. 

That the Greeks themselves identified IIercule.s 
with some strange god, whether of Egypt or of 
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Tyre, is natural ciiougli, but proves nothing. They, 
like tlie Romans, were e\’ei' on the alert to identify 
tlic gods they knew of old with the new deities of 
foreign nations. Tndeoil, it i.s in this tendency that 
we have to look for the ex]il!ination of tire growth 
of tlie .slory of JlmxMiles. It i,s heeanse the Greeks 
recognised, or thought they recogni.sed, their 
national hero in the oriental sun-god, that traits 
and Stories belonging to the latter became attached 
to the former. In tills way the hero of the Lydian 
story was identilied witli Ifercules, and the stoiy of 
his service to Oiiiidiale transferred to Hercules. 
On the same principle we may prohahly detach the 
Italian story of tlie monster (Jacu.s as an accretion. 
The Italians recognised in IIeronle.s their own 
native Genius .lovis, of wliom the Cacns-story was 
originally told. Not only was the story ahsorhcd 
into the lI(>rcules-oycle of niytli.s, hut Hercules 
eclijised the Genius Jovis in Italy itself. It has, 
indeed, liccii siipposeil that the story of Ilereiiles 
wa.s known to the Grieco-Italian.s, the common 
ancestors of Greeks and Italians ; but, apart from 
the doubt which iiom' attaches to the very i"ci.stciice 
of Grieco-Italiaiis, the katin name Ilereiiles is uii- 
doiihtoilly (like tliat wliicli it stands for) borrowed 
from the Greek. Hercules, as a matter of pliil- 
ology, is a loan-word from the Greek Ileraeles. 

Not only, liowover, is it iiossilile to Htri)) the 
original llouieilo story of Italian ami oriental 
aoorctions ; it is also ]iossihlo to trace its growth 
within the liniils of Hellas itself. Eor as the 
Greeks identilied their national hero with foreign 
deities and heroes, so Hercules oaiiio to he the 
national Greek hero, hecauso tlie various Greek 
states identilied him with I'arioiis local hemes. 
Tims the rEtoliau myth of Deianira aiul the robe 
of Ne.s.sn.? came to lie altaelied in the time after 
Homer to Ileroulos. And even in the Hercules of 
Homer and Hesiod wo can detect at least two local 
heroes. The son of Aloiiieno of Tliohes was pvoh- 
ably not originally the saiiio hero as the Hercules 
whose exploits in dostroying tlie Lorna'.aii hydra, 
Nomean lion, and the lirymantliiaii boar' are 
looalised in tlie felnpomicae. And tin's view is 
conrirmecl by tlie fact that, wlieveas the Helopon- 
rie.sian hem is named Heracles, the Thehaii hero 
■was known as Alciciis (‘tlie strong man’), or 
Alcide,s (‘son of strength’), and compilers of 
myths had to allege that the change of name from 
Aloidos, the loss known name, to Hercule.s, the 
better known, was ordained by the Delphian oracle. 

Furtlier hack tlian this 
it seems iiiipossilde to 
trace Hercules. Them 
is no rensnn to ima- 
gine that Hercules was 
known to the Indo- 
Europeans before their 
rli.sper.sion ; and even if 
some of his adventures 
(e.g. the oldest labour — 
tliat of fetching np Cer- 
berus from the nether 
world) are I'eally solar 
in cliaraoter, we need 
not clo.se our eyes to tlio 
fact that the strong man 
is a natural subject for 
myths. 

In art, IIercule,s w re- 
presented as the type of 
manly strength, with 
muBoular limbs, cnrly 
hair, and somewhat 
small head ; a club and 
linn’s skin arc often 
added. The most not- 
able statue is the so-called Earnese Hercules, found 


in the baths of Caracalla in 1509, and now in the 
muscitm at Naple.s. It is tlie work of the Atlienian 
Glyeon, but probably' a copy of a wnyk by Lysippus. 

Ilereiiles, RilIjAH.S of, the name given by 
the ancients to two rocks Hanking the entrance 
to the Merlitci'ranean at tlio Strait of Gibraltar. 
According to one version of tlie legend, they liail 
once been united, but Hercules tore them asunrler 
to admit tlie ocean into the Mediterranean; anotliev 
version repre.seiits him as causing them to unite 
temporarily in order to form a biidge. They seem 
to have been first visited by the Plimnieiaiis about 
1100 n.C. Calpe, one of them, is now identilied 
with Gibraltar, and Abyla, the other, with Centa. 

Hercules Beetle {Di/iiaxtcs heiruks], a 
gigantic lamellicorii beetle from tropical America, 
.sometimes 0 inches in lengtli. The male hears on 
the thorax an enormous horn, which is met by a 
shorter nptnrned liorn from tlie head, tlie whole 
rescinhliiig a ]iair of large hut .soiiiewhat imeriiial 
pincers, of which the liody of the in.sect is the 
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handlo. The female is witliont horns, and deoideclly 
amaller. Another species, D. iitkjiis, about 2 inches 
in length, ooeiirs in the United fiitates. The gemns 
Megasonia is nearly allied to Dynnstes. See also 
Goliath Bekti.e. 

Hercule.s'' <11«1> is the trivial name of a West 
Indian tree (Xcinthoxyhim clava-llemilis), for a 
kind of goiinl, ami for a species of Aralia. 

llcreyiiian Forest (Lat. llmynia silm), 
the general de.signation of the entire wooded nionii- 
taiii-range.s of middle Germany, from the Rhine 
to the Oarjiathiau Mountains. Diil'ercnt ancient 
writers apjily the name sometimes to one of the 
constituent ranges, sometimes to another. Modern 
geograpliors, and more particularly geologists, 
apply the term Hereynian syslem to all the nionn- 
tain-cliains between THesf.plialia and Moravia. 
These have for tlie most jiart a iiortli-we.st to 
Hoiitli-east strike, ami are all older Dian tlie close 
of the Cretaceous period. 

Herilcr, Johann Gottfhied, one of tho mo.st 
tliongbtfnl and suggestive of Gorman writers, 
called by De Qnincey the Coleridge of Germany, 
equally important ns a pliilosoplier, a theologian, 
and a literary critic, was horn at Moliriingen, in 
East Prussia, on 25tli Aiign.st 17dd. He studied 
at Kiiiiigsborg, and there became acquainted ivitli 
Kant and Hamann, the 'Magns of the North.’ 
The latter inspired young Herder with love for 
the poetry of primitive peoples and the study of 
the obscure beginnings of civilisation, aiid_ for 
the literature and lore of the Orient, e.speoially 
of the Bible. But perhaps the greatest thing 
that Hamann did for Herder was to awaken him 
to intellectual freedom, to oiiiaiicipate his mind 
from traditional liahits of thinking and stimulate 
him to prosecute lines of independent .search. 
In 176i Herder became asshstant-tcaclior in a 
sebooi, and assistant-pastor in certain churches, 
in Riga. Being convinced that literatrire was to 
he his life’s calling, he began to practise it by writ- 
ing Frugmenta iibcr dia n&uaro ihutsche Literedur 
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(1766-67), -D/i; Wuldcr (1769), and 

minor pieces, in whicli he inaintaiiiod that the 
truest poetry is tlie poetry of the people, the spon- 
taneous, nnarliliciai expression of the character- 
istic huiiian nature that is in them ; and, in tlie 
spirit of 'Winckelinann and Lessing, lie took np a 
iirief for the idiosyncratic developinont of national 
genius in o^iposition to the fnshionahle jisendo- 
olassicism ot the day. He was an impressive 
preacher, the suhject of his sermons, as of all his 
writing.s, being man qua man in all phases of his 
essential and comple.x nature. Leaving Riga in 
1769, he spent some months in travel. It was 
during this tour that he made the acf|niiintance 
of young Goetlie at .Strnshurg ; from Herder the 
future literary imperator of Germany learned to 
nndeiatand the realitie.s of life. In 1770 Herder 
accepted the appointment of court-pieacher at 
Hiielcebm'g; Imt .six years later ho exchanged 
this uncongenial post for tiiat of Iir.st preaelier 
in tire town church of Weimar, a position which, 
partly owing to nntoward cireumstanccs, partly — 
and porhap.s principally — to Ids own innate irrita- 
bility of temper, iiroved to he little less uncon- 
genial, in spite of liis intercourse with Goethe and 
the other literary celehritie.s then gathered in 
Weimar. It was there tliat Herder died on 18th 
Deeemhar 1803. 

Herderls lor'e for the songs of the peoide, for 
human nature nnadu Iterated, for simple truth 
warm with the blood of life’s reality, in prefeicuce 
to classic grace and coldness, ami the beautiful 
hut artilicial poetry of cultured minds, found 
expre.ssiim in an admiraljle collection of folk- 
songs, HfiinincH dev Vnthvv in Ltcdcni (1778-79), 
in liis favourite Iniok, lYm Clvlutc dev HcbnilM-hvii 
Poosio (1782-83; Eng. trails, by James Mai.sli, 
1833), iJehov die Wivkunij dev JJivhfLi(i(-d uuf div 
Sitfcii dev Vulkcv (1778), in a .series of oriental 
mythological talcs, in parahle.s and legends, in 
his version of tlie Cid (180,1), aud otlier works. 
The (irineipal oonatniotive idea of hi.s thinking 
was, however, what we .should now call the .sense 
of tlie supreme importance of the historical method. 
The .stimulus of this thought is disceruihle 
not only in the works ijuoteil above, Inifc in 
such liooks as Uebev dm. UvsqivtiiKj dev i^jnueho 
(1772), Die iilteate Urkiinde den Metisc/ieiit/e- 
selilealits (177-1-76), and especially in his greatest 
masterpiece, Idem zuv Uesehiehte dev Mcnnehheit 
(1784-91; Eng. trails, liy T. Churchill, 1800), 
which, like ,so many of his other books, was left 
uncompleted. This work is not only tlie ripest 
product of Ids thinking ; it is, as it were, the 
capital of Ids intellectual kingdom, in which are 
gathered all the wealth and beauty and (Kiwer of 
his mind. iJeside.s its great intriii.sio value, the 
hook is reinarkalde for its anticipations and adnm- 
hratioii.s of evolutionary theories. Herder shows 
that higher and higher types of organisation are 
ohservafdo in all things, stuiie.s, plants, and 
animals, until the culminating type is reached in 
man; and, as the scale is ascended, a closer and 
closer resemblance to the culminating type is 
revealed both in organisation and in the develop- 
ment of powens and instincts. Moreover, the more 
complex the organisation of a being the gi’ealer 
the e.xtent to which that orgaui-satioii partakes 
of the forms existent in the Tower grades. But 
he does not vitalise the scheiiie of the universe 
by the conception of genetic {levelopnieiit, or the 
doctrine of urganio descent. He does, however, 
recognise, in a more or less imperfect waj', the 
•struggle for exi.stence and adaptation to euvivon- 
iiiont. The end for which all tilings exist that 
do exist is, he teaches, man, the crowning 
work of the universe. But man is not merely 
the crowning work of the universe ; he is also, 


by analogy of reasoning from the laws of nature, 
the lirst and rudest link in a still higher series of 
existences, and that wliich he has -in common vith 
tliem is Ilia pure Immaiiity, or that inner common- 
wealth of intelligent, seii.sitive, .and &]iiritual power.-! 
wliich constitute Ids cliar.acteristic nature qua man. 
Hence the life-lmsine.ss of man is to cultivate tliese 
elements of his peculiar Immunity, this proee.a.s 
being the loftiest .aiiii of ]diilo.-ophy as well as the 
aljdia and omega of all leligion. 

Herder belongs to that rare class of writers 
who, like Jean Paul and Novali«, like Kierke- 
grniid, like Ybrdsworth and Emeison, feel ainl 
appreciate, each in his several way, the poetry 
ot ]diilosonliy and the phiIosn])hy of poetry, and 
recognise the higher -synthesis of both with religion. 
He was a [ihilo.sojdier, not of the -seliool or of the 
academy, hut of life. Yet Herder can scarcely he 
called a great writer in the purely literary sen.se ; 
his writing.s have too many .shortcomings, esped.ally 
in the way of artistic llnish and completeness. Nov 
is he justly entitled to the hay leaves of the poet, 
in spite of his Cid and lii.s poems. His last yeais 
were chielly occupied, apart from tlie Idem, vvitli 
t\\e lluuutnitut.ibvirfe (1793-97) aud an ill-advised 
liolemic agaiii.st Kaiit. 

His Saiimdiehe Wevke, 60 volmne.s in all, were pub- 
lished in 1827-;ffl. The best of tlie later issues aie 
Suphnn's edition of the ' collected works ' ( 32 vols. 1877- 
87) and his edition (with RedUch) of the ‘ selected works’ 
(9 vols. 1884 sq.)- See Erinniviinijcn, by Herder’s widow, 
ed. by J. G. bluller (1830); Hirdcv’s Lehaihhikl, by bis 
son Emil (1840-47); and various collections of bis 
Lillies, 'rhe best Life is Hayiu’s ( 2 vols. 18S0-83) ; but 
read also Joret, Hcvilev it la Jlenflimance Lilltvtiivc en 
AlicMinine (1875), and H. Nevinsoris Herdev cuul his 
Tiairi. (1884). 

Herd Grass. Kee Bent Gr.ls.s. 

Heredity, tbe organic relation between genera- 
tions — especially between parents and oH'spring. 

E((rf,v.— All offsjiring jiroduced by sexual repro- 
duction, from a male and a female organism, one 
half of tlieir e.'-sential (unclear) material to each 
parent. Therefore tlirongh sucoes-sive generations; 
there persist.s a constancy of lilcenes.s or stabilit.y of 
type, as c.xpressed in the faiiiiliiir nayiiig that ‘ like 
begets like.’ Be.sides this general resenihlnnce 
between offspring and parent, there is frequently 
a reappearance of miimte features, idiosyncrasies, 
and iieculiar traits ; yet this is not inconsistent 
with the neenrrenoe of variations, which are in part 
due to the twofold origin of the oifspring, luid force 
ii.s to modify the familiar .saying into ‘ like tends to 
beget like.' In many cases, moreover, the offspiing 
e.xhibits not only parental, Imt grand-parental or 
ancestral characteristies, which when very pro- 
nounced or remote are called ‘ AtavEin.s ' (q. v. ) or 
‘ levorsions.’ Nor is the inheritance cuiilined to 
normal clinrncter.s, for diseased, pathological, or 
abnormal oondition.s of parents or graiul-paronts 
often reuppvav in the offspring, thoiigii tiiis re- 
aiqieavance is not always due to transmis.sion. 
Ch.aracteiistio.s acquired by the parents, not as oufc- 
crop.s of their innate constitution, hut as the results 
of use and disuse, or a.s dint.s from the environment, 
often irapqicav, though there ia lack of evidence 
that they are transmitted. Pinally, throughont 
suece.s.sive generation.^, there i.s a tendency to .sii.s- 
taiii the .specific average, by the conthined approxi-"* 
niation of exceptional forms tovvauls the nienn of 
the species. 

Denieds . — 'While a few have been so niisgukled by 
prejudice as to maintain that there was no trans- 
mission at all, and while a few have exaggerated 
beyond all credence the undeniable tendency of 
similar work and surroundings to make offspring 
like their parent.?, there is no sccpticiMU of any 
importance except that wliich denies the traus- 
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mission of imii\’iilually acquired cliaraeters. Be it 
clearly understood that ‘ natural inheritance ’ is a 
certain fact ; innate, constitutional, congenital, or 
gerininal qualities, and tlie results of these in the 
jiarents, are cei’tainly trausniissihle to the ollspring ; 
tlie disputed prolilcm, -wliicli awaits experimental 
evidence, is to what decree, if any, extrinsic, func- 
tional, or environments modilications acquired hy 
the parents can lie handed on as a legacy for good 
or ill to the oft'spring. That such acquisitions often 
recui- is indnhitahle, hut it is not at present certain 
that they recur because they have been transmitted. 
They may of course he the result of the action on 
the ohspiring of the .same comlltioiis as first evoked 
them in tlie parents. 

Problems . — In regard to the relation between 
parents and otlsprhig, there are three great pro- 
blems to he discussed. >Yhat is the peculiarity of 
tlie germ-cella which enables tliem (in nio.st ca.se.s 
after uniting as male and female elements) to 
develop into organisms essentially like the parents '! 
Granting tliat the germ-cells are in some respects 
unique wiion compared witii tlie oixliiiary cells of 
the ‘body,’ granting that the fertilised o.gg is in some 
sense a potential organism, how are wo to think 
of the mechanism of duvclopment hy which the 
Riiecific tyjie is reconstrnctod ? Thirdly, what is 
the ]irohah!e trntli, or )irc.sont state of opinion, in 
regard to the transmission of acquired as opposed 
to constitutional or germinal cliaraeters? lu addi- 
tion to tliese throe groat prolilciiia of iudivkln.al 
inheritance, tlieru are minor questions in regard 
to atar'ism, reparation of injuries, and the like, 
detailed jiraotical inquiries as to the inheritance of 
disease, and, widest of all, those problems of social 
inhoritiinoe which eonoeni the relation lictween 
large fraternities of the human species through 
successive generations. 

JUi/sthal Thaoncs , — Theories of heredity, like 
those of many other facts, have been expressed in 
three sets of terms— theological, metaphysical, and 
more or le.s.s .soiGiitilio. TTie ancient h,ypothe.ses, 
that germs were possessed and controlled hy spirits, 
gave ^ilace to theories wliicli invokcil ‘nrinciples of 
heredity’ and ‘forniativu forces,’ and these in turn 
have been displaced hy more coiiorcte conclusions. 
Of mo.st historical imjiortaiioa are tlic so-called 
‘ mystical ’ or ‘ proformation theorio.s,’ according to 
which the male or female germ contained a minia- 
ture model of the future organism, and indeed of 
succeeding generations as well, while the develop- 
ment was merely a gradual unfolding or literal 
‘evolution.’ M"e still believe of course that the 
fertilised egg is a potential organism, and tliat it 
has great complexity within its apjiarcnt simjilieity, 
hut the researches of the founders of embryology 
wore enough to show that no miniaturo models 
existed, and that development was anything hut the 
unfolding of a hml. 8eo Kmuhvology. 

Paiii/eiie.'iis . — Many naturalists have attempted to 
explain the nniqneness of the germs or germ-cells hy 
regarding them as oonoentrations of units collected 
from the various structures of the body. The hypo- 
thetical process hy which these units are given oil' 
fi'om the various organs, travel to the seat of the 
germs, and are there accumulated to reproduce in 
the embryo structures like those wlience they 
originated, is termed pangenesis. At such diH'crent 
epoolis a.s are sng{?e.stc(l hy the names of Doniocritns 
and Hippocrates, Paracelsus and IhiHun, pangenetic 
tlieories were advanced. The first clear theory, 
however, was that of Spencer ( ISGd), who suggested 
the existence of ‘physiological units,’ derived from 
and capable of development into cells, and supposed 
their accumulation in the reproductive elements. 
But the hest-kuown form of the theory is Darwin’s 
‘provisional hypothesis of pangenrais ’ (IS68), 
according to wliioli («) every cell of the body, not 


too highly differentiated, throws off characteristic 
gemnmles, which (&) multiply hy fission, retaining 
their peculiarities, and {c) become specially concern 
trated in the reproductive elements, where (d) in 
development they grow into cells like those from 
wliieli they were originally given off. yomewluit 
later (187t)| the ingenioiis Jitger sought to rejilace 
Darwin’s gemmules hy characteristic ‘ scent-stufis ' 
which were collected from the body into the repro- 
ductive elements ; he .suggested, in other words 
what may he called chemical pangenesis. Mean- 
while (1872) tlalUm had been led hy his e.xperiinents 
on the tran.sfusimi of blood and hy other consider- 
ations to the conclusion that ‘ the doctrine of pan- 
gone.sis, pure and .simple, is incorrect.’ TVhile 
reaching forwanl to something better, he still 
allowed a limitcil paiigenesis to account for those 
cases which suggest at least that acquired characters 
are ‘faintly hci-itahlc. ’ He admitted that a cell 
‘may throw olV a few germs [i.c. gemmules] that 
find their way into the circulation, and ha\'e thereby 
a chance of occasionally finding their way to the 
sexual elciiieute, and of becoming naturalised among 
them.’ In 1883 Professor W. K. Brooks proposed 
lui important modification of iJarwiu’s theoiy, 
especially insisting on the following three points ; 
tliat it is in unwonted and abnormal conditions that 
the cells of the hod,y throw olf gonimnlcs; tliat the 
m/i/c cleiiient.s are the special centres of their accii- 
iiiiilatioii ; and that the fcinatc colls keep up the 
general resomlilance between olfspring anil parent. 
Pov criticism of the mimerons suppositions involved 
in tlie vaiiims theories of pangonesis, the reader is 
referred to the works of Gallon, liihot. Brooks, 
Herdman, Phirre, J.)o Vries, and others (see biblio- 
graphy) ; it is emingii for oiiv purpose to notice, in 
the light of the next step of progress, the compara- 
tive gratuitousness of any such special tlieories. 

Fact of Continuiijj . — As far hack as 1848 Owen 
pointed out that in the doveloiiing germ it was 
po.ssihle to distinguish between those cells which 
ticcaiiio iiinch changed to form the ‘body,’ and 
those which remained virtually unchanged and 
formed the reproductive organs. The same distinc- 
tion wa-H emphasised by Haeckel and liy Kiuibcr, 
while Jiiger e.xjire.s.sed his vieir.s veiy explicitl.r a.s 
follows: ‘'Phrough a great serie.s of generations 
the gcniiinal protoplasm retains its specific pro- 
perties, diviiUng in development into a portion 
out of wliich the individual is huilt up, and a 
portion which is reserved to form the reproductive 
material of the mature ollsiiring.’ This re.serva- 
tioii, hy which the germinal protoplasm is slieltercd 
from external or corporeal inlliionces, anil retaiii-s 
its specific and embryonic cliaraeters nn changed 
from the parent ovum, iBiger called hy a now famous 
)ilirase ‘ the continuity of the germ-protopla.sm.’ 
Brooks (187G, 1877, 1883) was not less clear; 
‘Theovnmgivesri.se to the divergent cells of the 
orgauisii], hut also to colls like itself. The ovarian 
ova of the otlspring are these latter colls, or their 
direct niimiidilied descendants. The ovarian ova of 
the (ifispring thus share hy direct inheritance all the 
properties of the fertilised ova.’ In the same way 
Galton (1872, 1875), using the term ‘stii'ji’ to ex- 
prc.ss the sum total of germs, gemnmle.s, or organic 
miits of Homo kind in the fertilised ovum, maiii- 
tained that a certain re.sidue is kept apart from 
the devoliqinient of the body, to form tlie repro- 
ductive elements of the ollspring. The history 
must also include Nussbanm, who likewise called 
attention to the very early dili'erentiatiou and 
isolation of the , sex-elements to he observed in 
the development of some animals. The general 
notion independently suggested by the above 
naturalists is simple enough. At an early stage 
in the development of the embryo the futiue re- 
productive cells of the organism arc distinguisliahle 
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from tliobu wliiuli are forming the ‘ body. ’ Tlie latter 
develop in manifold variety, and s>u(jn lose almost 
all likeness to the fertilised ovum. The former — 
the reproductive rndiuieuts — are not implicated in 
the up-huilding of the ‘ body,’ remain virtually 
unchaiigerl, and continue the proti)])la.siiiic tradi- 
tion unaltered .so as to start n neiv organism on 
the same lines — i.e. with the same protopla-sinic 
miitcvial. It i.s evident tliat a fertilised egg-cell 
i\'ith eei tain chavsictevs, «, b, e, ivil! develop into 
an organism in which these characters n, h, c 
are variou-sly expre,ssed ; hut if at an early stage 
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I, nriffinal ovum ; ABC, limlj- of ori,-ftni3in to which it fjives rne ; 
0 , chain of ovarian u\a with properties a, ii, c rctamcl; r, 
iilieralecl oniiii of ne.vt geneMtioii, I’irtiialls' ciiuivaleiit to I. 

certain cells arc set apart, retaining the characters 
«, h, c in all their entirety, then these will he 
on the same footing as the original fertilised 
egg-cell, ahle like it to give rise to an organism, 
and necessarily to a similar organism. Tlii.s c-x- 
planation of heredity is at once so simple and so 
satisfactory that it hecomes a mn.st important 
question to determine bow far the above facts are 
actually true among plants and animals. The 
aiiawer is that they are as yet demoiistrahlo only 
ill a ininovity of cases. Thus, it is true that an 
early appearance or insulation of reproductive 
cells, materially continuous and presumahly iden- 
tical with tlie ovum itself, has been observed in 
some worm-types (leeches, Sagitta, thread- worms, 
Polyzoa), in some Arthropods (e.g. Moina among 
Criistaoeans, Cliirononms among Insects, Plinlaii- 
gidio among Araclmids ), and iviUi less di.stmctne.s.s 
in a mimber of other organisms. Pint it must be 
distinctly allowed that in must oases it is only after 
dei’elopmeiit has progi'es.sed for some time that the 
future repi'oduetivs cells make their distinct appear- 
ance. Therefore, if distinct cellular continuity be 
only ilemoiistrahle in a minority, it hecomes neces- 
.saiy to modify the generalisation. The required 
niodilicatioii is due to ’IVeismaim, whose theory 
must he liriefly stated. ( 1 ) A small portion of the 
ellecbive substance of the fertilised egg-cell remains 
nnebanged during the development, and sevve.s as 
a foundation from winch the germ-cells of the new 
organism are produced. (2) This important sub- 
stance — ^the ‘germ-plasma' — which koeiis up con- 
tinuity from one generation to aimtliev, is part of 
the nucleus, pos.sesses an c.xceedingly compIe.x 
minute structure, but has great stability, for it 
absorbs nourishment and grows enormously uitli- 
ont the least change in its molecular oon.stitution. 
(3) But while part of this special nuclear substance 
or germ-plasma of the egg-cell is reserved nnchanged 
for the formation of the germ-cells of the resulting 
organism, part of it is wiauged into the nuclei of 
the ordinary body-cells, where, however, it some- 
times retains eiiougli of its original efficiency to he 
able to repair .serious injuries or start the develop- 
ment of a new organism in asexual reproduction. 
iVeismanu has given a more complete expression to 
the fact of the continuity of generations than has 
hitherto been proposed, hut it cannot he denied 
that there is much that is entirely hypothetical 
about the ‘germ-plasma’ and its history. For 
thorough e.xposition, reference must be matle to his 


translated jiapers, and for detaileil eritici.sm to 
^ works cited in the bibliography. 

I Finally, we may notice a recent work by H. de 
I Yvie.s (1889) which .seeks to combine the fact of 
continuity with part of the theory of pangenesis. 
He maintain.^ Lliab every characteri.stic of the 
oiganism is represented by a special ‘pangene,’ 
anil that the germ-celhs contain samples of all. 
This pangenetic accnmnlation in the germ-cells 
i.s not, hoivever, the i'e.siilt of contrihiitions travel- 
ling from the various parts of the hotly, hut is 
the i-esnlt of a delinite, more or less direct 
continuity between the germ-cells and the fertilised 
ovniii ivhich started the organism to which they 
belong. 

Theories of Contiauity . — It can liaully he doubted 
that in the more or less direct continuity between 
the successive set.s of reproductive products lies the 
solution of the main problem of heredity. The 
germ-cells which give rise to oH’spiing are unique 
in their continuity with tho.se which gave ri.se to 
the parents and it is this continuity or the involved 
sameness of material which ex])lains the production 
of like by like. In the simplest animals or Proto- 
zoa, organism A buds and hands on a fraction of 
its living matter to Ai, which, being so really part 
and parcel of A, must grow up into a similar 
adult Piotozoon. With higher animals the same 
holds trite, though the continuity, ns expressed in 





Fig. 2, — The Pielatioii between I’oprodiietive Cells and 
the Body ; 

'llic ooutiminii.s chiiiu of ilotteil cell-, at first ifprrsoiih a sue. 
cession ot I’riitnzna; further on.it leiiie.seiita tlie ova from 
wliicli the ‘hoiiies' (uiiilottcil) arc proiiiiced. At each gener- 
ation a siierinatornoii feitllising tlie liheratcil ovum is al.so 
iiidieati'il. 

the figure, is less direct. At various levels of 
ana]y.sis siiggestiMi.s have been made wliicli attempt 
to render the fact of continuity more luminous. 
Tims, Professor Hering and Samuel Butler sug- 
gested about the .same time a p.sychical aspect of 
liereditary continnitj', according to whicli memory 
is regarded as a general fimetion of organised 
matter, and the reproduction of parental likeness 
its due to an iinconsoioiis recollection of the past. 
Haeckel also emphasised the Iiiiiiiiions metaphor of 
‘organic memory,’ lint .sought to express this in 
terms of moleenlar motion. The invi.sihle activity 
of the organic molecules he compares to a complex 
wave-motion, harmonious and persistent from 
generation to generation, though capable of in- 
corporating the re.sults of fresh experience. The 
periodic wave-motion of the molecules he de- 
scribes characteristically as ‘the perigenesls of 
the plastidules.’ In metaphorical language, the 
molecules remember or per.rist in the rhythmic 
dance which they have learned. Iilost naturalists, 
however, liave been content to expres.s the con- 
tinuity in terms of the cells or of the nuclei, or of 
yet smaller elements. Galton and Jiiger, Brooks 
and Nusshaniii, Hevtwig and Herdnian, Niigeli 
and Weismann, and others have all contributed 
to making the fact of oontiimity more precise. 
Hopeful also are the suggestions of Jiiger, Bert- 
hold, Gautier, and Geddes, which make towarils 
a chemical expre.saion of the continuity hetvveen 
germ and germ. Within present limits it is im- 
possible to critioLse any of the above elaborations. 
Behind all the sugge.stious, whether of ‘organic 
memory,’ ‘persistent wave-motion,’ ‘stable germ- 
idasma,’ or ' constancy of chemical pirocesses,’ 
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there stanih the great fact of the real coiitiniiity 
of geuevations. 

The Problem of_ Pecunst ruction. — Howls it that 
tlie germ-cell flivide.s and redivides as it does, and 
liow does the development of tho embryo retain its 
architectural constancy ? Part of the answer has just 
been given : because the germ is virtually continuous 
witlg and made of the same stull' as, tlie parent 
genu ; therefore it must beliave in precisely similar 
tasluoii. Tlie rest of tho answer involves diliiculties 
which cannot fairly be Laid on the shoulders of 
students of heredity, hut belong to that most 
inlrioate of problems, the moclianics of develop- 
iiieiit. Eeferring' to the article EmukVOLOIJY for 
notice of some of the pioneer investigators of this 
prohlem, wo can do little more tlian reiterate the 
caution of Professor His; 'To think that " hered- 
ity ” will build up organic beings without mecbaiii- 
cal means is a piece of unscientific mysticism.’ 
We must also protest ag'aiust the careless diction 
which makes ‘ heredity ' now into a ‘ principle’ and 
again into a ‘power,’ which calls it sometimes a 
‘law ’ and next time a ‘oausp.’ 

IiiheritaticE of Aetjuired Changes or 

variations in an orgaiiisin may lie rmig'lily' referred 
to throe origins ; (a) they may be tlie results of 
external or environinonlal inlliienoo; (i) they ma.y 
bo the outcome of use and disuse, or of functional 
hicvoase or decrease; or (c) they may be due to 
iiitevnal, constitutional, or goriiiiiial eonilitioiis, of 
which ouo of the most iiuportaiit is the ininj 5 Ung of 
two dilFereut kinds of living matter in the fertilis- 
ation of the egg-oell, It is grautud by all that an 
individual plant or animal may cxliiliit these three 
kinds of variation — eiivirimiuoutal, functional, and 
orgaiiwmal j and it i.s also true that the majority of 
naturalists have till recently holiovecl that an indi- 
vidual gain or ]o,s.s from any of tlie above _oi-joins 
might bo transmitted from parent to odkpring. 
Now, liowever, there is a widespread seeplicism as 
to the inherifcatioo nr transiiiiHsiou of any hut 
organismal, congenital, or goriiiiiial variations. 
This sceptioiam, mainly einpliiisi.scd Iiy Weismami, 
and now prevalent among naturalists, is by no 
means novel. Tlie editor, whoever lie was, of 
Aristotle’s llisLoria Animal in m seems to have 
dilfbred from his niastar as to tlio inheritance of 
iiijiiriea and the like. Kant also maintained the 
non-inheritance of e.xtriii,sic variations, and iSlumen- 
bacli cautiously inclines to the same negative posi- 
tion. In more recent times. His exjiressed a strong 
conviction against the iiiherilaiiee of acquired char- 
aofcisr.s, and Plliigcr is also among tlie sceiities. A 
few sentences from Galtoii ( 1875 ), whose far-siglited- 
iicss has been insullioieiibly auknowledg'ed, may be 
quoted. The inheritance' of oiiai'actere acrpiired 
during the lifetime of the parents ‘ iucludes much 
questionable evidence, usually dillionlt of verilicii- 
tiini. IVe might almost reserve our belief that the 
structural cells can react on tho se.xual elements at 
all, and we may bo oonlidont tliat at the most they 
do BO in a vary faint degree — in other words, tliat 
acquired moililieatioiis are barely, if at all, inherited 
ill the correct sense of that word.’ Weismami, 
however, has brouglifc tho discussion to a climax. 
He goes even furtlier than Galtoii in scopticisin ns 
to the inhevitanee of acquired characters, for lie 
denies tliat any such transiuissiou oeenis. This 
denial is in part ju.stiflod by the absence of exiieri- 
iiiontal evidence to the ooutravy, but it is also 
suggested by Wei.smaim's theory of continuity. 
For if a portion of the germ-plasma of a fertilised 
ovum is prosevved unchanged during development 
to form tlie rudiments of the reproductive cells of 
the new organism, ami if the germ-plasma is as 
stable as Weismami makes out, thou there is a 
strong probability that no variations produced in 
the borly by use or disuse or by outside iiillnenceB 


can be transmitted. For they could only he tvan.s- 
niitted by aHectiug the geriii-cells, and this is a 
]K).ssibility ivliich AVeismann denies. He makes 
however, two ad mission, s : (a)ibal’ the genn-jilasma 
may be .slightly niodilied by changes of nutrition 
and growth in the liody, and (6) that external con- 
ditions such as cliniato may iiitlueiioe the germ-cells 
filuiiff with, though not o.xactly throwjh, the body, 
cells, Tlie.se admissions are of course different from 
the once prevalent opinion that clianges in the body 
were able to affect the germ -cells, and tbns iiecoiu'e 
tniiisiiiissible, thoiigli it may lie questioned whether 
the two saving clauses wbieli Weisiiiann allows are 
not .siillicient to damage .seiioiisly the .stringency of 
the conclusion on wliieli he insists throughout — that 
no acquiicd cliavacters are transmissible. 

If tills conclusion be true, then the iiilliiences of 
fnnetion and enviromnent on the body of an organ- 
ism affeet the individned o)dy, not the species. 
They liavo tbereforo no evolritioiiary value ; the 
.source of varialiou and the origin of adaptations 
iiiii.st be sought elsewhere. To Weismami tlie sole 
source of evolutioriary cliaiigo is the iiiteriiiingling 
of germ-plasma wliich occurs in fertilisation, and 
tlie coudilioii of progro.s.s is fmnul in the action of 
natural selection on tlie germinal variations wliioli 
tlins arise. There arc, however, ovolutionisb.s wlio 
regard s]iccies as the noecssiiry results of persistent 
variation in some dellnite direction, ‘ according to 
the laws of organic growth,’ ‘ according to tlie con- 
ditions of protoplasmic change,’ ‘aooordiiig to the 
opposition between iiuti’ition and reproduction,’ ami 
so on. Tlioso who take this view, even it tliey admit 
Weisuiann’s eoncliisioii about acquired cha’raotars, 
will not ihid it necessary to lay tlie entire burden 
of progress on tlie sliould'cr.s of natural .selection. 

As Weisiiianu’s conclusion tliat acquired char- 
actors are not traiisiiiitted is one of vast iiiqiortanoe 
both tbeorotieally and iiraotically, it is necessary to 
notice some of the counter arguments, {a) There 
are very numerous eases on record wliere tho effects 
of mutilation are said to be iulierited, but it must 
frankly bo allowed that no ease is known M'liicli is 
not (> 1)011 to serious objeotion. Circumcision has 
a very ancient origin, but its effects on tlie Jewish 
race are imperceptible ; while the saiiiu is true of 
nmlilation.s inllicted for many generation.s on 
domesticated animals. And even the numerous 
casus of taillo.SR kittens produced from artilicially 
curtailed cate have little cogoiioy in face of the fact 
that taillcs.s sports may also arise from normal 
laronts. (b) Various pathologists have brought 
orward instances of what appeared to them to be 
the transmission of acquired disease, hut their 
argumeiite, as in the case of Virchow’s, have evi- 
denced misuiulerstandiiig as to AVeisiiumn’s real 
po.sition. There is no donht that many malforma- 
tion, s and woakne.ssos appear tJiroiigli numerous 
generatimiB, hub there is no evideiioe tliat such 
variations wore not to start with gurmiiml. 
AVeismaiin of course admits their trausiiiissiliility. 
Oolour-blindiicss has been known to occur in the 
males onl.y of sLx .successive generations, deaf- 
iiiutism for three, flnger-nialforiuations for six, 
and so with harelip and cleft-palate, and with 
toudencioH to consumption, cancer, gout, rhennia- 
lism, Ideeding, &c. Hut none of tlie.se prove 
tho transmission of cliaraetors acquired by use or 
(li.su.se, or iinpre.ssed by the action of sm’roumliiigs. 
(c) Various naturalists liave brought forward what 
appear to them to lie examples of the genuine 
transmission of individually acquired characters. 
Thus, Detmer and Hoffmann among botanists, and 
Eimer among zoologists, may be quoted. Even the 
title of Elmer’s recent work, 2'ha Origin of Species, 
on the Basis of the Inheritance of aequired Charac- 
ters, according to the Laws of Organic Growth, 
shows how far he is from giving up the ease. It 
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must 1)6 confe-Sbed, howevci-, tliat, in default of freah 
experiments, cogent evidence to negative Y’eis- 
mann’s scepticism is still aii’anting, though name 
fiUggeative arguments in support of the old-fashioned 
belief in the inheritance of acquired elioi'actera 
are forthcoming, especially perhaps in connection 
with instinct and the growth of intelligence, {il) 
Another mode of argument often adopted against 
>Yeismann's conclusion is to shift tlie ground to 
the study of evolution, and tliere to demonstrate 
steps of progieas which .seem to many ine.xjdicahle 
on 'VVeismaun’s sole formula of natural selection 
acting on variations produced by the iubeniiingliiig 
of male and female germ-pla.smas in fertilisation, 
(c) Finally, it may he urged tliat the unity of the 
organism, the connectedness of its elements, the 
common medium of the hlood, and other facts 
make it difficult to believe that tlie germ-plasma 
can live on in the reproductive organs, nncfiangcd 
hy any of the deep eiivirouniental and functional 
variations wliicli sometimes modify the .structure 
of the body. Those who seek to maintain the 
tran.sini.s.siun of some acquired characters have 
olivionsly to submit tlicir cases to all the stern 
criticism which Weismanu's valuable work in- 
volves. But if such cases he proved, it need not, 
of course, lead to any dejiartiire from some form of 
the doctrine of continuity, on which AYeismanu 
has so well insisted, nor to a return to the .supposi- 
tion of travelling ‘ pangene, s.’ It does not affect 
the theory of continuity to admit that decisive 
I'ariafcions produced by environment or function 
may send their roots deep into the .system, pene- 
trating through the body to ilia reproilnctive cells 
themselves. Such cases are confessedly at present 
dubious, hnt there is no a priori reason why the 
sex-cells should not shave in tlie results of altered 
nutriment and waste jiroduets, and even become 
saturated or infected hy the ohavacteristic chemical 
results of eiivifouiueiital and functional variations. 
Social Aspects . — All the imjiortant biological 
conclusions, such as that of germinal ooiitinuity, 
or the fact that the two parent.s contribute alniast 
ennal shaves to the starting of the offspring, and 
also tlie soeptioisin about the transmission of 
acquired eliavacters, have an obvious liuiiian in- 
terest. The lir.st result enables ns to realise that 
the germ is virtually as old as the parent, and that 
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A-A"', tlie lioilies lit auccensive gcnerntioiia ; n-a’, tliegoriii-cells 
betwee/1 wJuch tliyreal contimiity obtains. 

the main line of hereditary connection is not that 
between parent and child, but ‘ that between the 
.sets of elements out of which the personal parents 
had been evolved, and the set out of which the 
liersonal child was evolved.’ ‘The main line,' 
Galton say.s, ‘ may he rudely likened to the chain 
of a necklace, aiid the personalities to pendants 
attached to the links.’ 'To this fact .social inertia 
is largely due, for the organic stability secured hy 
germinal cunLimiity liinders evolution by leap.? 
and bound.s, either forwards or backwards. That a 
good stock is pre-eminently valuable is an obvious 
truth. The fact that each parent contributes 
almost equally to the offspring empliasisos the 
two-sided responsibility of parentage ; but the fact 
has to be corrected by Galton’s statistical conclu- 
sion that the offspring inherits a fourth from each 
parent, ami a sixteenth from eaoli grand-parent. 
Inlierited capital is thus not merely dual, hut 
multiple, like a mosaic. Again, if we'believe uith 
AVeismann that no acquhed characters are in- 
herited, we are saved from the despair which the 
abnormal functions and environments of our 


civilisation are ajit to suggest. But if the influ- 
ences of function and environment do not readily 
become entailed or ingrained, we are all the more 
urged to practical action, which will secure im- 
proved conditions of life for each .succe.'-sive cio]) 
of individuals. 

The fact that pathological conditions innate nr 
congenital in an organism certainly tend to be 
transmitted suggests that popular opinion should 
be informed and educated as to undesirability of 
parentage on tlie piai't of abnormal iiioniheis of the 
coiiiinunity. All congenital malfoniiutions and 
defects due to geriiiinal faults tend to he trans- 
mitted, and the list inclnde.s not a few of evident 
jiractical importance, such as jioverty of teeth, 
abnormal fingers, harelip and cleft-jialate, and 
defective sense-organs. Still more inqiorlant, how- 
ever, are congenital or constitutional, as ojqiosed 
to acquired, diseases. Certain forms of insanity 
and diseases of the nervou.s system and sense- 
organs, de.af-miitisiii, eoloiir-blindiicss, gout, miis- 
ciiTar weakness, unusual liability to certain con- 
tagious di.'ea.se.s, tendeneie.s to conKiinqitian, cancer, 
and dipsomania, are illustrations from a long list 
of inlieritahle clisea.ses or weakne.s.ses. Some dis- 
eases are transmis.sible with greater jnobahility 
than others — -i.e. in a larger jiercentage of cases; 
.some appear to take a (inner grip of the constitu- 
tion, and may persist for many generations, while 
others are nmre readily counteracted or ‘washed 
out ’ by hygienic regime or hv intercrossing ; some 
are transmitted along tolerably constant lines — e.g. 
father, daughter, grandson — i.e. in alternate sexes, 
or father, son, giamlson—i.e. along similar sexes, 
while others are miite ii'regulav in their occurrence. 
In reference to lines of transmi.'sion, Galton is 
inclined to conclude that ‘ the female influence Ls 
inferior to that of the male in coirveying-ahility.’ 
In the ca.se of a disease like consumption, which 
decimatc.s our British population, it ought to bo 
noted that in about 50 per cent, of oases it is in- 
dividually acquired, not inherited ; that, as the 
disease is bacterial, only a eousnmptive tendency 
at moat is transmitted ; that, even when the phthisis 
‘runs in families,’ its propagation is sometimes due 
to maternal or other infection ; that environmental 
conditions, such as the nature of the soil, seriously 
affect its frequency ; that, with care in regard to 
climate, surroundings, diet, exercise, &e., even 
children with a con.sumptivc tendency may rejoin 
the healthy stock. None the le.ss is It inadvisable 
that consumptives should be parents, least of all 
along vritli other consumptives. Allowing, again, 
for the undeniable inliuence.ii of early nutrition, 
np)briiiging, and surroundings, all authorities admit 
that di])somania or its results tend to be trans- 
mitted, often with the final comsequence of ex- 
tinguisliiiig tire family. Yet, in regard to the 
inheritatice of pathological conditions, it ought to 
be noticed ( a ) that Virchow and otliers have hinted 
at an ‘optimism of pathology,’ since some of the 
less known abnormal variations may be associated 
with new beginnings not witlmiit promise of pos- 
sible utility; (?)) that, by the intercrossing of a 
tainted anil a j-elatively pure stock, a recuperative 
or connteractive influence may act so as to jirodnce 
comparatively healthy offspring, thus illustrating 
what may lie called the ‘forgiveneRs of nature.’ 

Social Inheritance . — The wide.st pi'oblems of 
heredity are raised when we substitute ‘frater- 
nities’ for individuals, or make the tvansitioir^ to 
social inheritance. For lack of reliable statistics, 
and experts capable of wieldirrg the statistical 
nietliod, the complex prohlems of the relation 
between successive generations of a society have 
rarely been essayed. 'The most irnpor-tant pioneering 
is that of Galton, whose unique papers have been 
recently summed up in his Natural Inheritance 
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(1889), a wovk wliioli, in its emphatic transition 
from tile study of individuals to that of fraternities, 
well illustrates that science is indeed ‘a social 
phenomenon.’ Galton derived his data from his 
well-known Eacords of Family Faculties, especially 
conoernin V stature, eye-colour, and artistic poivers ; 
and his work has heon in great part an application 
of the statistical law of Frequency of Error to 
the above-mentioned records. If we leave out of 
account the problem of estimating tire shave con- 
tributed to the offspring by each ancestor, and that 
of detenniuing accurately the degrees of near kin- 
ship, the great problem of Galton’s work relates to 
the euriou.s I'egiilarity observed in tlie peculiarities 
of great populations during a long series of genera- 
tions. ‘'riio large do not ahvaj'.s beget the large, 
nor the small the small ; but yet the observed pro- 
portion between the large and the small, in each 
degree of size and in every quality, hardly varies 
from one generation to another.’ _ In .short, a 
spcoillc average is sustained. This is not because 
each individual leaves his like helund lum, for this 
is certainly not the case. It is rather due to the 
fact of a regular regression nr deviation which 
brings the offspring of extraordinary parents in n 
dermito ratio nearer tlie average of Uio slock. A 
few sentenoos must be qnoted to explain this ‘law 
of regression ' which (lalbon has established. ‘ How- 
ever parado.xical it may appear at first sight, it is 
theoretically a necessary fact, and one that is 
clearly conlirmed by observation, that the .stature of 
the atlult offspring must on the whole be more 
mediocro than tlie stature of their parents— that i.s 
to say, more near to the median stature of the 
general poj)ulaLion.' Or again, ‘each peculiarity 
ill a mail is shared by liis kin.smon, hut on the 
amvafjo in a loss degree. It is reduced to a definite 
fraction of its amount, quite independently of what 
its amount might he. The fraction differs in 
dill'event orders of kinship, hccoming amallor as 
they avo more remote.’ Yet it niust not he .sup- 
posed that the value of a good stock is denied or 
underestimated by (lalton, for he shows how the 
ofi'spring of two ordinary mumhor.s of a gifted stock 
will not regress like tlie offspring of a couple equal 
ill gifts to the former, hut hokmgitig to a poor stock, 
above tlie average of wliioli they have risen. Yet 
it is true that the fact of regros.Hion tolls agaimsb the 
full lioreditavy transmission of any signal talent. 
Children are not likely to diH'ov from mediocrity so 
widely as thoir parents. ‘ 'I'lio more hountitully a 
parent is gifted liy nature, the more rare will ho 
his good-fortmio it he begets a son who is as richly 
endowed as himself, and still uioie so if he has a 
son Avlio is endoived more largely.’ Tlie other 
aspect of the case must not, however, he over- 
looked. ' The law,’ Galton says, 'is cven-liaiided ; 
it levies an equal succession-tax on the transmission 
of badness as of gooiluoss. If it discourages the 
extravagant hopes of a gifted parent that his 
cliiUlren will inherit all liis powers, it no loss dis- 
oouutenances extravagant tears that they will 
inherit all hia weakness and disease. ’ 

The study of iiidividnal inheritance, as in Gallon’s 
Hereditary Oenius, may tend to develop an aristo- 
cratic and justifiable pride of race when a gifted 
lineage is douion,strah]B for generations, or it may 
tend to absolute despair if the records of family 
disease he subjected to investigation. Tlie study 
of social inheritance is at once more democratic 
and less pessimistic. The nation is a vast frater- 
nily, with an average towards which the descend- 
ants of all nobles gradually tend, but to which the 
offsprhig of tlieiiiuler-averagewill also approximate. 
It seems a corollary that practical measures wliicli 
benefloeutly affect large nuiiihers are more hopeful 
than those which artificially select a few. It should 
be noticed also that, if 'Vveismann’s scepticism be 


thoroughly justified, it by no means leads ii.s to 
depreciate the effect of work and siirroundiiivs but 
emphatically increases the urgency of eoiiservino- 
healthful fuiiolioii and stimulating environments ol 
every kind — all the more impmtant if their influ- 
ences must needs he repeated on each fresh genei.a- 
tion. Nor .sluuild one forget how much a pla.st'io 
physical and mental education ( along with winch 
M. Gnyan includes hypnotic suggestion) may do to 
counteract disadvantageous inheiited qualities, nr 
augment those which are hcnclicial. Finally,’ it 
will he allowed that much requires to he done in 
educating public opinion, not only to recognise the 
results of the science of lierodity, but also to 
admit the value and necessity of the correspoudinv 
art which Mr Galton calls ‘eugenias.’ ° 
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Hereford, tbe county loivn of Herefordshire, 
on tho left honk of the Wye, 144 miles by rail 
WNW. of London, and 51 S. of Shrowslmry. Its 
noble cathedral was built between 1079 and 1535, 
and so exhihilH every I'ariety of style from Norman 
to Ferpeudicular. Measuring 342 feet by 146 across 
the transept, it has a central tower 165 feet high. 
It suffered muck at Wyatt’s liands after the fall of 
the western tower in 1780, hut has been jiuliciously 
restored by Cottingliani (1841-52) and Sir G. G. 
Scott (1856-03 ). Special features are the elaborate 
metal-work screen, the shrine of St Thomas de 
Cantilupo (1282), the organ (originally by Kenalii-s 
Harris), and the ' Mappa Mrnuli,’ or map of the 
world (e. 1.314), a fao-.siniile of wliich was piihlished 
in 1872. Hereford, with Gloucester and Worcester, 
is one of the meeting-places of tho ‘ Throe Clioiis.’ 
Other edifices are the Doric shire hall (1817), in 
front of it a statue ( 1864) of Sir G. C. Lewis ; the 
corn exchange (1868), the episcopal palace (formed 
out of a Norman hall], the college of vicars choral 
(c. 1474), the 14th-century grammar-school, the 
half-tiiubcred ‘ Old House,’ the guildhall, the 
butchers’ guildhall, the Coningshy Hospital (I610)i 
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the free libraiy (1876), &c. The YeKon column 
(1807) marks the site of the almost ohlitevated 
castle ; and the White Ci-oss, one mile out on the 
Hay road, commemniates tlie Black Death of 1.34:7. 
Yeil Qwynne ami trarriok irero native.''. A lai'^e 
trade is done in agricultural produce ; and the ro.se- 
gardens of Hereford are famous. The seat of a 
hisliopric from 076, the city was chartered by 
Henry III., and returned two members to parlia- 
ment — now only one— from Edward I.'s reign till 
188,5. It lias .stood many sieges from Stephen's 
time down to the Dreat Ilehellion. Pop. (1851) 
12, lOS ; ( 1881 ) 19,822. See work.s by Britton ( 1831 ) 
and Havergal (1869). 

Hei'efoi’tlsllirc, an inland comity in tlie west 
of England, is bounded on tlie X. by Shroiisliire, 
E. by Worcester, S. hy Glonoe.ster anti hlonmontli, 
ami W. hy South Wales, In length it nieasnrea .38 
miles, in breadth ,35, and its area is 833 sq. m. 
Pop. (ISOI)S9,10I : (1841) 21, 3, 272; (1871)123,370; 
(1881) 121,062. The .surface is mostly hilly with 
occasional valley.s opening into wiilespie.ail pl.iin.s, 
the chief hill-ranges being those of the Hatterell or 
Black lloiint.ains (2031 feet) on tlie soutli-we.stcrn, 
and the JIalvern Hills( 1395 ) on the eastern honiidarv 
of the county. It is watered liy several stre.ams, tlie 
principal of which .are the Teme, .and the Wye with 
its afiiueut.s the Lugg, the Arrow, and the M'onnow, 
alike noted for their hshing, ami the Wye in p.ar- 
ticular for its piotnre.sr[uQ scenery. The climate of 
Herefordshire varies witli tiie elevation and ex- 
posure, but, as attested hy the general longevity of 
tlie inhabitants, is on the whole veiy healtliy. The 
soil, whioli is for tlie most part a ileep, heavy, red 
loam, with a .sulistratum in many places of lime- 
stone, produces good crops of gram, principally 
wlieat, and i.s favourable to the growth of timber. 
Hops .are largely cultivated, and the area of the 
orchards with wliioh the county abounds exceed.^ 
27,000 aore.s. Herefordshire is celebrated for its 
cattle, and its horses and sheep are in a lesser degree 
well known. Cider-making is tlie principal manu- 
facture, and malting is also carried on ; whilst 
.sand, stone, limestone, .and marble Iiave been largely 
quarried. The county, divided into 11 hundreds 
and 258 parishes, returns three iiieiiiher.-i to [larli.a- 
ment, one for each of its two divisions ( Leominster 
and Boss), and one for the city of Hereford. 
The county council miinhers sixty-eight members. 
Tlie piinoipal towms are Hereford, Leominster, 
Ross, and Ledbury. 

Tlie historical events connected with tlie county 
are soon told. Its earliest inhabitants were the 
Silure.s, who for long withstood an invasion of the 
RoiuarnSj hut, being at last (about 73 a.d.) overcome, 
they retired into the fa,stuesses of W.ales. During 
the so-called Heptarchy it was incorporated with 
jMercia, and subsequently from its position on the 
Welsh border was — a jiortion of the county bemg 
included in the dehateahle land called ‘the liarches’ 
— the .scene of proloiigeil contests between the rival 
claimants. In 793 .i.D. Etlielliert, king of the 
East Angles, was treacliGroualy murdered at Sutton, 
near Hereford ; and in 1461 .at Mortimer’.s Cro.ss, 4 
miles north-west of Leominster, the decidve h.attle 
took place between the houses of York and Lan- 
e, aster wliich resulted in the defeat of the latter 
and the eBtahlishment of Edward IV. on the throne 
of England. Siibsequentlj' Herefordshire suffered 
much during the civil broils in the time of Charles II, 
Of places of interest in the county mention may be 
made of Oli'a’s Dyke ( q. v. ) ; of Dorstone, where there 
is a large and curiou.s cromlech known as ‘ Arthur's 
Sitone ; ’ of the ruins of Clifford Castle, the birth- 
place of ‘Fair Rosamond,’ Henry II. ’.s mistress; 
and of tire Hereford Beacon on the Malvern Hills, 
on whioh is a camp, the eonstmotion of wliich 
is oserihed to Caractacus. Robert Deverenx, Earl 


of Efc.se.'c (Queen Bliraheth's favourite); Richard 
Whittington, ‘ thrice Lord Mayor of London ; ’ 
David (iarrick, the actor j -Jolm Kyrle ( ‘ The Man 
of Ross’); and Nell Gwyime, the favourite of 
Chailes II., were all natives of Herefordshire ; and 
Mr.s Browning, the poetess, passed her childhood 
there. See the QuarterUj Ucview for 1879, .and 
works there cited. For tiic Earls of Hereford, see 
Bohun. 

Hereiicla, a town of Sp.aiu, 40 mile.s NE. of 
Ciudad Real, carries on manufactures of soap. 
Pop. 6000. 

Herci‘o.s. Sec DAjr.in.iL.ixD. 

Heresy (Gr. haircsh) primitively means a 
choice or election, and in its ap(ilication to religions 
belief is used to designirte as well the act of clioo.s- 
ing for one’s .self, and ni.aiiitaining opinions con ti ary 
to the authorised teaching of the i-eligiou.s com- 
umnity to ivhich one’s ohedience is due, as also 
the heterodox opinions thus adopted and the party 
which m.ay h.ave adopted them. In the Acts of the 
Apostles (see v. 17, xv. 5, xxiv. 5, xxviii. 22) 
tlie word seems to he used of n sect or partj-, 
aji.art from tlie consider, ation of its cliaracter, 
whetlier good or had ; hut in the Epistles anil in 
tlie early Cliristian writers it is almost invarialdy 
nsed in a had sense, whioli is tlie sense imifonuly 
accepted in all .sulisequent tlieological literature. 
Roman Catholic writers, regarding the autliority of 
tlieir own church as snnreine and linal, aiqdy the 
name of heresy to any formal tleni.al of a doctrine 
propoised hy the Roman Catliolio Church as neces- 
sary to he believed. Protestant writers seldom use 
the word, except in relation to wli.at each sect 
regards as the essentials of Christian faith. 

Even in the apostolic times heiesie.s h.id arisen 
in the church, and before the Council of Nice the 
catalogue of sects had already swelled to consider- 
able dimension.s. The chief early heresies are 
reducible to two classes : (1 ) tliose wliich attempted 
to associate the Christian doctrines with Judaism ; 
(2) those wliicli ingrafted Christianity upon the 
Gentile religions or the Gentile philo.sophies. 

From the very date of the e.stalili.shnienfc of 
Christianity in the Roman empire lieiesy appeam 
to liave been regarded as a crime cngnisahle by the 
civil law ; .and Constantine enacted several .severe 
laws for its repression, which were eontinued and 
extended hy his successors, and were collected into 
a single title, He Hifreticis, in the Justinian code. 
The penalties of heresy ordained hy these enact- 
ments are very severe, extemling to corporal puuish- 
iiieiit, and even to de.atli ; .and they all proceed on 
the distinct assumption that a crime against religion 
is a crime against the state. 'Pliese enactments of 
the Roman law were einhnilied in the various codes 
of the European kingdoms ; in English law heresy 
consisted in holding opinions contraiyto Catholic 
faith and the determination of Holy Church. By 
common law the offender was to he tried in tlie 
provincial synod liy the archbishop and his council, 
and, after conviction, was to he given up to the 
king to he dealt with at his pleasure. But the 
statute2Hen. I’V. ch.ap. lo{Dchirreticocomhiii-e>ulo) 
empowered the diocesan to take cognisance of 
heresy, ami, on conviction, to li.and over the criminal 
directly, and without waiting for the king’s writ, 
to the sheriff' or other competent officer. This 
statute continued practically in force, witli certain 
modifteations, till the 29 Charles II. chap. 9, since 
which time heresy is left entirely to the cognisance 
of the ecclesiastical courts. The article Bla.s- 
PHEJty deals witli an important cognate subject. 

In the ease of clergy of the Church of England, 
under a statute of 1571 (now confined to its nar- 
rowest effect hy a series of judgments) any distinct 
contradiction of the Article,?, or obvious evasion of 
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them, subjects the offendev to clcprivatioa of his 
henelice. The fenpreiiio authority is the Judicial 
Committee of the ?i-ivy-oomicil, wl'iich constnies the 
articles and formularies according to the legfil rules 
for the interpretation of statutes (see Ecclesi- 
astical Courts; and England, Ciiuecii of). 
In the I’reshyteriaii churches a heretieal minister is 
usually tried by lus pre.shytery, and may he depo.sed 
from the ministry by the General Assemhly. 

3?ur tUo lustiny and literature of horotioal scots, consult 
ilie very mmierous articlea in tliis work on tlio various 
hodios oE heretics, as AtnionNSEH, Aiiiua, Ebionitks, 
Ehsenes, Gnostics, MaNicHmANH, Muntanus, Mvarics, 
Pesagius, &o. Sea also tlie articles JlAUB, Chdiich 
Histout, Dominicans, lixcoUMUNiUATioN, IsiiUismON, 
PEuaiiOUTlON ; tlie atainl.aril ecoloaiasticnl historiaii.s ; 
Arnold's Ki I'^erhisloric (Ki'JO) ; Halm’s iTeker i»i Milhl- 
altcr (IK.'SOJ; .auil Hilgenfeld's Eclzcrueschichte dis Ur- 
chfidenl ims (1883). 

llcvcivsird, commonly called IIuitEWAitu 'run 
Wake, was an English yeoman or srpiire wlio liekl 
the Isle of Ely against 11111111111 the Comiuei'nr in 
1070-71. When ''ATlliam liad Mieceedod in encom- 
passing the English patriots and penetrating to 
their (.■ami) of refuge, Itcicsvard, scorniug to yield, 
cut his way thi'ougli to the fastue.MHes of the 
s\vnin])y feus northwards. It is probable tlmt 
he .suh'senuently Ijoeamo reconciled to ‘William. 
He held projicrty in Warwickshire and probably 
also in ‘NVoroestershiro. Tlie noble lineage assigned 
to Hereu’ard in Cliarles King.slcy’s romance of 
Ilairirnrd thn Wake (IHliU) has hoen shown by 
Ereeman (Norman Cvnqticdi, vol. iv.) to 1)0 desti- 
tute of historic foiiudatimi. 

llcri'ord, a town in the Pmssian province of 
Westphalia, situated close to the frontier of Lii)po- 
Detmold, 59 miles 8W. of Hanover by rail. I'Tax 
and cotton spinning, linon-u'eaving, and tlio manu- 
facture of sugar and confections are carried ou. 
Pop. (1870) 12,012; (1885) 15,902. 

Ilcvjjc.st, The Red Ilnoic of, the name usually 
given to agro)it manu.so’ipt, the chief lopo.sitoiy of 
Welsh literatni'c, iinw |)i'csorve(l in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, ft owes its name to ffergcsl 
Court, !i seat of the Vaughan, s, for whonr nio.st 
likely it was originally compiled. It is a folio 
volume of SiiO velluui Ion,ves written in double 
colmun.s, from tlie hugiuning of the 14tli to the 
middle of the lOtli century. Its eleven (jrose tales 
wei'a printed by Lady CiiaidoUe Guest, together 
with the romance of tl]e Ifaiiai Talics-sin, uinler the 
name of 3Iubiiw(/wn, although in the Rod liook 
itself that name is applied to four only. 

Ileriot, in English lau', is )i kind of fine due to 
the lord of a manor ou the death of a ))ersoii Ijohliug 
laud of the manor, and consists of the host boast, 
jewel, or chattel that belonged to the deceased. 
The lord can enforce this right by action, or seizo it 
Ircvi munn. Ileriots proliahly originated in the 
return of the horse and arms lent by a feudal lord 
to liis tenant; they are now seldom paid in reiapect 
of freehold lands, and they are regarded as one of 
the most ve.xiitious incidents of copyhold tenuro. 
See Copyhold. 

Ilcriot, George, founder of a niagniliccnt 
.school at Edinburgh, was a descendant of the 
Ileriots of Trab)'oun, East Lothian, and was hom 
at Edinburgh in June 150,8. Commencing business 
as a goldsmith in tlnrt city in 1580, ho was, after 
being eleven yeans in husinc,s,s, ,ai)i)ointed goldsmith 
to Anne of Denmark, consort of .Ijimcs VI. of Scot- 
land, and soon after to the king, On James’s acces- 
sion, in 1603, to the Englisli tlirone, Heriot went 
to Loudon, where, as court-jeweller and hanker, he 
amassed considerable riches. He died at London, 
Eebrnary 12, 1624, witliont is,sue, and hoqucatheil 
the residue of his property, amountuig to £23,625, 


to found and endow a hospital (or school) in 
Edinburgh for the maintenance and education 
of the sons of poor deoeused or decayed huruesses 
ITeriot’s Hosuital was completed from a cTesi'ui 
it is believed, by Inigo Jone.s, in 1059. In 1S.37 
an act of parliament was pioeured for expemlinu- 
surplus funds which had aecmmriated in tire hands 
of the tr)i.stces in tlie erection of free schools fo)- 
j)Oor children (ultimately sixteen in all). The 
Act of 1885, at which time the annual revenue of 
the trust amounted to £26,502, recomstituted the 
hospital as a middle-class and technic, al school, 
and_ closed the free schools in the city. The 
Heriot-Watt College U’a.s also , subsidised from 
the Heriot funds, to ])r()vidc for older students 
thorough soientifio and technical instruction at 
moderate fees. l?e.siile,s, there are v.alnahle Ijiir- 
saries awarded for the promotion of secondary and 
higher education, teniihle at George Heriot’s IIos- 
))ital (School, the High iSchool, the llcriot-Watt 
College, and the university. And a sum is ex- 
pended in providing fi-ee education, hooks, d’c. 
lor poor child) cn attending (jublic or state-, aided 
.schools. Tl)e )'evcime for 1889 was €31,109, and it 
is estiuiatcd I, hat it will iiltiinaloly increase to 
little )iho)-t of €50,000. ‘Jingling Geordie ’ figures 
in Scott’s Ftiriiiiioti of Nii/el. See Huiorij of 
Ifcn'oCs lIuHjiUul, by W. Steven (now oil. 1859). 

He I'isaii, the largest town of the Swiss canton 
of A|)))(mzcll, in the Aus.ser Roden division, stands 
2549 foot above sea-levcl, S.J miles SW. of St Gall 
by rail. It is a (hriving scat of the cotton manu- 
factures. Po)), 31,082, 

lleristal, or IliJRSTAij, an indn,strial town of 
Bolgimn, on the hleusc, iuDncdiately NE. of Lidgo, 
of which it is virtually a suburb, it is mostly Tn- 
bahited by woi’kmen, wlio find cnjploynioiit in the 
coal-mines and the iron and steel works. Ruins 
still exist of the castle of Heristal, the l)irth]]!aoe 
of I’epin, the n)ayor of the ]))ihioc; and hisgieiit- 
g)Tii)(Lon Ghailcniagne frerpicutly resided here. 
I’op. H,91S. 

IlerifjiBIc aii<l Moralile, a )Scoioli luw- 
plnuse denoting the disliiicLion of things which 
go to the l)oir and to the executors respectively. 
lVI<)vahle.s incliulo such i)r()j)crty as i)nsscs to the 
executor in succession, or is rcmovahle by the 
tenant on leaving his farm, nr as conics under the 
operation of the lau' of the orvner’s domicile in 
bankruptcy and sueccssion. Money and household 
funiituro may ho taken as examples. Heiltidile 
.sirbjects ai'c .sneli as go to the heir in succession, 
or go with land to a buyer, and ai'O regulated by 
the territorial law. The best oxamiiles are laud and 
houses. TliO gearing of engino.s and all niaehiriery 
fixed to the floor arc also lierilahlo. The distinc- 
tion corresponds to a certain extent to the pjhrase 
‘Heir and Executor’ in England. 

lliiiliTAHLii Rond, in Hcotch law, is a per- 
sonal bond for a sum of money, with a real right 
of annual rent jiayahlo out of Land, and acconi- 
])anied by a conveyiuico of the lands themselves in 
.security. The usual deed is now a bond and dis- 
position in security, oorre.sponding to tlie English 
Mortgage (q.v.). 

IIeuitahi.e Becueitie.S, the name given in lire 
law of Scotland to what are callecl moi'tgages 
and chai'ges on land in Engiantl, These were 
formerly distinguislied into wadset, infoftmeiit of 
annual rent, horitahlii bond, bond and disposition 
in security, and aiisoluto disposition with back- 
bond, and also resoi'ved burdens on land. By the 
constitution of a heritable .security the debt secured 
l)eoome.s a burden on the land, entitling the cred- 
itor to appropi’iate the rents until the debt is paid. 
This right of the creditor roinain.s entire against 
the land, no matter into who,se hands il jiasses, 
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and -without affecting or being affected by the 
feaclal titles, -which confer and tranMiiit the radical 
right to the laud. In Scotland the principal 
jieiilnble .secnrily i-- now called the bond and 
dhpositiou in M'cuiity, which consists of an 
obligation to pay the debt, and a disposition 
to tlie creditor, by way of security till the debt 
i.s paid. The bond must he registered in the 
EeMster of Sasines to complete the creditor’s title, 
and it i.s a,s.sigjial)le to a tJiird jiarty. A power is 
always given to the creditor to sell the estate if the 
inincipal or interest is not paid, in wliieh case the 
creditor nni.st account for tlie surplus after i)aying 
himself his debt. 

Hei‘ital)le Jurisdirtions, arenuukahlecla's 
of jui-isdiotiou.g held heiedihiiily from the crown in 
Scotland, and abolished in 174.S. " These inrisdictions 
amounted to upwaid.s of a hundred in number, and 
consisted of sheriflshiiis, .stewai tries, constalmhuie.s, 
but principally of regalities and 1 lailieries, a itii some 
offices of ilistinction. One of the more important 
was the oilice of Lord Justice -gen ei’iil iind the 
lordship of Argyll and tlie Isles, both helongiiig to 
the family of Aigyll. In virtue of their hereditaiy 
rights, the po.s,ses,sor.s of lhe.se juiisdictions exer- 
cised an arhitraiT power over -i-assals and others 
within the limits of their domain, and could 
imnish them by lines, seom-ging, imprisonment, 
and even in some cases init them to death, with- 
out interference of the common law. xVs repug- 
nant to social policy, and more particularly with 
the view of extinguishing the authority oL Higli- 
land chiefs over tiieir clans, these heritable juris- 
dictions were abolished ; the jiossessors leceiring 
payment for the assumed value of their rights. 
Argyll alone received £21,000 as an iiuleiiiuity, 
and altogether tliere was jiaul bv government 
£152,037j 12s. 2d. The abolition ot these odious 
jurisdictions being followed hj' the appoiiitinent 
of sheriffs on a proper footing, this great legislative 
act marks an iiu]iortaut era in the Iiistory of Scot- 
land. See the Duke of Argyll’s Scatland as it teas 
and as it is ( 1887 ). 

Heritor; in the law of Scotland, is the owner 
of land in a parish liable to jmhlio burdens. The 
heritors, collectively, have vested in them the fee 
of the elmvch and churchyard ; they reirair the 
parish church and manse, or rebuild them viheie 
necessary, and before the Education Act (1872) 
elected the parish schoolmaster. 

Iler'komer, HtJueut, artist, was horn at 
IVaal, in Bavaria, in 1840, the .son of a wood- 
carver who came to England in 1837. At the age 
of thirteen he gained a medal at tiie Southampton 
art school, and afterward, s .studied for a few inonlhs 
at Miinioli and South Kensington. In 1870 he 
settled in London, wheie, besides painting, he 
employed himself in preparing designs for the 
Graphic. He has since exhibited a large number 
of works in water-colour and oil, including fignre- 
Kubjeots and portiiiits. Hi,s best picture is ‘The 
Last Muster’ (18751, a picture of Chelsea pen- 
sioners in chapel. In 1871) he was elected A.E.A., 
and in 1885 Slade profe.s8or at Oxford, being re- 
elected in 1889 ; lie is also an honorary member of 
the academies of Vienna and Berlin, and an 
officer (1889) of the Legion d’Honnenr. Besides 
founding a school of art at Bushey (q.v.), he has 
applied himself with more or less success to the 
work of the engraver, the wood-carver, and the 
iron-smith, the avchiteot, the magazine-writer, the 
playwright and the composer, the singer and the 
actor. 

Hermiie. See Heemes, Alcibiades. 

Herinandad, The (Sp., ‘hrotherhood’), had 
its rise in an association or the principal cities of 
Castile against the nobles who in 1282, under Prince 


Saneho, rose against Alfoii.so X. When Sanclio 
succeeded to the throne (1295) the league was 
more firmly organised thioughoiit Castile and Leon, 
with the cxiire." object of re,si,sting thelyroiiny and 
exactions of the crown-vassals and noljles, Fer- 
dinand and Isiiheila, in order to curb the po-«'er of 
their feudatories, lii.st Lavniired the association and 
ultimately (in 1485) gave it a legal .status under 
the name of the Hermandad. It now constituted 
a confederation of the entire hiirgher class for 
police and judicial purposes, with local courts and 
an annual meeting of cle[iutics from all the cities; 
and the soveieigiis, adojiting its iiioiiihers as a 
standing force to coiiiiterhalnnce the followeis of 
the feudal lord.s, put themselves at the head of 
the association, placed it at the seivice of the city 
magistrate^-, and employed it both in rpielling dis- 
tiirhances- and in seizing conlnseated properties. 
The intioiliiction of a regular standing aiuiy en- 
abled the crown to free it.self from this depend- 
ence on the towii.s ; and with the decay of the Her- j 
mandad disappeared the last vestige of jiopular 
freedom. | 

Herinami. Bee Aemixius. j 

Ilci’iiiaiiii, JoH.iNN Gottfhjeh Jakob, ^ a 
German classical scholar, was horn at Leipzig, 
2Stli Novemher 1772. He studied there and at 
Jena, and u’ns made in 1798 extra-ordinary professor 
of Pliilo.sophy at Leipzig ; in 1803, ordinary pro- 
fes-.or of Eloquence ; and in addition, in 1809, pro- 
fe.-.-or of Poetry. He died ns senior of the univer- 
sity, 31st December 1848. The fiv.st department 
wliieh he began to cultivate on original principles 
was the science of clas.sical metre, of which he 
attempted to develoii a philosophical theory, based 
upon the categories of Kant ; on this subject he 
wrote, besides hi.s Hancibuth der Jilctrik (1708), 
several Latin treatises, aniono which the Epitome 
Doetrime Mctricm (ISIS) leaelied a fourth edition 
ill 1869. Of -ivider importiiiice, however, was the 
new method wliieli lie introdiiced into tlie treatment 
of Greek grammar, and which has had its influence 
on the grammar of Latin and of German. The 
principles of thi.s iiiethoil are explicitly developed 
in Dc Emeiidcaula liaiione Grwete Grammaiiem 
(1801), and are practically illustrated in his 
nuiueroiis excellent editions of the ancient classics. 
Hermann’s power of dealing with chronological, 
topographical, and personal questions is shown in 
his Opuscula (8 x'ols. 1827-77). which also contain 
some poems hreathing the spirit of Eonian poetry. 
See Memoir.-, by Jalm (1849) and Koclily (1874). 

nci'llinilUStadt (Lat. C'ibinimn, Hung. Nagi/- 
S;:ehcii), a town of Hungary, foimerly capital of 
Tran.sylvnnia, is .situated at the teriuiiiiis of a 
hrancli-line (28 miles long), 370 miles SE. of Pesth. 

It consists of an upper and a lower town, the -walls, 
towei-s, ami bastions formerly surrounding which 
have only recently been demolished, Herniaiinstadt 
is the seat of a Greek archbishop and of a ‘ Saxon ' 
university. The fine Bruckenthal jialace contains 
a picture-gallery, iiumisiiiatic, antiquarian, and 
uiiiieral collections, and a library of some 30,000 
volumes. Tanning, ivax-hleachiiig, and the making 
of cloth, paper, candles, sugar, and hat.s are carried 
on. Pop. (1881) 19,446, of -ivhoiii 14,000 are Ger- 
mans. Herinaiin.stadt wa.s originally the seat of a 
German eolony, founded in the reign of Geaa II. 
(1141-81), and' was at first called Villa Hermanni. 

It has eiidnred several sieges from the Turks ( 1438 
and 1442), os well as one from the follo-weia of 
John Zapolya { 1526 ). It also snfi'ered at the hands 
of Gabriel Batliori in 1610, and again from both 
combatants during the Kusso-Hungarian wav of 
1849. 

Hei'inapliroditi-SUi, the combination of the 
essential male and female functions and structures 
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in one org/uiUm, (W in most tlownrini^ l)liint.s, or in 
inaTiy lower aninialn, such a? eavtliwonn, leech, or 
snail. The name is derived fvo\ii the fahle of the 
union into one of the bodies of Hermaidivoditus, 
son of Hermes and Aphrodite, and the nymph 
Salmacis (see Ovid’s Mefaiiiorphoscn, iv. 347). 
The coinhiuation of two sexes in one occurs, how- 
ever, ill various doH’ioos, the bisexuality being 
smnefciiiios very intimate, and in other case.s only 
siiporiioial. («) It is proliahle tliat ninny aniinal.s 
— e.g. frogs, wliicli are unisexual in adult life — pass 
tlirough a period of eiii/tri/oiui: hermapliroditisin, 
early nutrition liaidng much to do with the more 
or le.ss complete predominance of one sex over the 
other. (6) Among lishe.s and amphihiaus and else- 
where, casual or almormal hermaphroditism is not 
iiifreipient, the auiinal having for in.stance an 
ovary on one side and a testis on tlic other, (r) 
In other cns&s only one organ is developed, and one 
sex einphabically predominates in the organism, 
not, liowaver, witliout hints of the other. Tliis 
partial lieniiapluoditism is iisiially an exception, 
as when a Imttordy lifts its wings coloured like 
tlioae of the female on one side, like thoao of the 
male on the otiior. h'rogs and toads also illustrate 
curious oomhinations, which do not, however, coii- 
Hict with the predomiiiaiice of the egg-pi-oduciiig 
or tile .spcriu-prodiiciiig function as tlie case may 
he. ((^) An apparent, but in rualLly ./itto horma- 
pliruditi.sin may rc.snlt in the higher animals wlicre, 
liy malEorination or rudimenUtry development of 
the external reproductive organs, a mammal iu 
reality ipiito female may look like a male, or uiai 
wrsit 

{i‘) Normal adult hermaphroditism, where egg- 
ireduoing and sporui-produoing fuuetions go on 
usually at diH'oront times), is rare among liiglier 
animals— ooeurriiig in Chryophry.s and Serrmius 
among lislies, in the liagli.sh My.xinc, and in all 
tlie Tnnicata. R is, Iwwcver, of froipient occuv- 
reneo iu tlie iiivortclnate series— among .snails, 
hlvalvcs, olrvipede.s, wonu-types, cusleutcratos, and 
sponges. It is most familiar in onr eonmioii 
Ifoweriiig plants, whieli are often oalleil mono- 
diiious or perfect. 

Hormiiphroditism may ho more or loss iiitiiiiate. 
Thus, as an eutire plaid an Arum is hermaphrodite, 
witli fonialo iloivor.s )iu)ow and male Ihiwors almvo ; 
hut the heriMa])hroditism is more intimate in a 
Imttorciip, where caeh (iowor licar.s male and feiiialc 
organs, or yet more intimate iu an orchid, wlicre 
stamens and carpels are united. Ho a leoeli, with 
ovaries (juito distinct from the testes, is lass 
intimately hermaphrodite than a .snail, where 
within the same small organ both kinds of .sex 
elements are produced. 

The iiialo and female elBiiiciits, wliother in 
phanerogam or invertebrate, are rarely, it ever, 
matureil at the same time. Such a ‘ want of time- 
keeping’ is called in Imtanieal language dicho- 
gamy, and is one of the conditions 'which tend to 
prevonb self-fertilisation. Protandvous dichogamy, 
whore the stamens take the lead, is mncli com- 
inouer than protogynous dichogamy, wlievc the 
carpels mature lirst. This is also true of animals, 
anil is more marked when tlie liermapliroditism i.s 
intimate, as in sn.ail or oyster. The hagfisli seems 
to bo predominantly male till it attains a certain 
size ; and so in tile curious thread-worm Angio- 
stoiuuui and iu tlic evustooeau Cyiiiothoiilui the 
organs are lirst male and tlien after a 'while female. 
In the cirripeds and Myzostoniata, tlie majority 
of whioii are liisexual, pigmy or comploniental 
males are in some cases associated witli the lievma- 
plu'odites, or in tlie ease of tlie barnaole-s (in which 
separate acxe.s soniGtiinos occur) even 'with some of 
tlie females. 

Alike iu plants and in aniiiials, thoiigli lierma- 


phroditi.sMi is coimiioii, self-fertilisation is laie. It 
uoe.s occur iu not a few coniiiion llowers, and in 
tapeworms, some lliikes, and a few other animal, s 
hut is witliout doubt exceptional. ’ 

Hermapliroditisin Is ooiiinionest in slimidsli 
animals (e.g. Hat- worms, tardigrudes, snails’)^ m- 
in fixed animals (e.g. .sponges, corals, Polyzoa, 
bivalves, Tiiiiieate.s ), or in iiarasitio animals witli 
a pietliora of nutrition anti little exertion (e.'s 
/liili:c.s, taiieivorms, leeches, Myzosloiiinta). 

As to its origin, lieniiaphroditisiii is proliaidy the 
lower, more primitive condition from which that of 
imisexuality has iiceii in the majority of cases 
evolved, lii alternating rliythms eggs and sperms 
were produced, gradually the areas of their respec- 
tive formation 'were rcstiicted, hy-and-hy one 
tendency ]iredoniiiiatcd in the organisin, and 
separate males and female.s were established. If 
emliryonie heriiiaphrnditi.sm lie, a.s some helicve, of 
general ooonrrence, tlien iiinst organisms recapitu- 
late this ovolntioii of separate sex in their indi- 
vidual life-Iiistory. if it lie alloM-ed tliat lienna- 
phroditisiii was tlic primitive condition, tlien the 
cases now existing indicate either pevsi-stenco or 
reversion. See EjMiiiiYoriiiaY, RisrnoriucTiON, 
.Sex; and Clcddus and Thomson, The Emlntinn of 
Hex (Lond. 1889). Tor alievrant lieriiiapliroditisiii 
in Imiiian adults, .see Todd and Rownmu'.s Cyclop, 
of Anal, aud rhysiol., vol. ii. 

Hennas, a.s tlie author of the well-known eaily 
tveatiso called The. Shepherd, Is n.sually reckoned 
one of the Apostolic Fathers (q.v, ). 'Tlie 'work 
is quoted as inspired by Irenauis and Clement of 
Alexandria. To tlie Montanist Tcrtiillian it is 
‘ tliat apocryplial yiiephord of the adniteim ; ’ hut 
Euseliins, while lie places it in his list of spurious 
or rejected liook.s, ivitnesses tliat it had been read 
pulillcly in the oliurolies. And indeed the ‘com- 
innudiiienta ’ were read Jiere and there in the 
Eastern Cliureli from tlio 4th to the 16th oontmy, 
tliongli nowhere with the lionouv of Soriptuve. The 
date and tlie authovsliip are imtli in disjinte. The 
suggentioii lirst advanced liy Oi'igon, in the 3d 
contiii'y, that the Hennas nienlioned in Romans 
iiiiglit 1)0 tlie author, may he disiiiissed in company 
witli the assertion of the Ethiopic scribe tliat 
Hernias was none other than St Paul. Tlia state- 
ment of the u’l'iter of tlie Muratorian Fragment 
has liceii generally accepted, that Hernias was 
tlie hrollicr of Pius I., Bishop of Rome alioul the 
middle of the 2d oentnry, and tliat he wrote 
during' his lirotlier’s ejiiseopatu ; lint tlie foini 
of cliureh governnient that appears in The Shep- 
herd i,s against tliis tradition, as perhaps is also 
the jealousy the writer displays of tlio.se who are 
ecclesiastically his superiors; and moieqver tlie 
treatise was already in general use considerably 
lieforo tlie end of the century. From these and 
other considerations there has iieen in rooeut yeais 
a tendency to tlirow tlie date liaek to tlie iiogiiining 
of tlie 2d century, and to identify a certain Clement 
who is meutioiied with Cleincnt (q. v. ) iif Rome, 
This last \ioint is a uiero assumption, hut in favour 
of the earlier date is most of tlie internal evidence, 
as well as the fact tliat tlie hook was read in public 
— an lioaour restricted iu every otlior instance to 
writings accepted as tlioso of the Apostles or their 
immeiliate disciples ; against it are the allusions 
to the por.saontions Ruil'ered liy the Christians, the 
condition of tlie Homan Church, and the alisenco 
of all rererenoo to Jiidaising Christians. Finally, 
Donaldson’s theory that the name Hennas is ficti- 
tiou.s, and tlio whole work an allegory, appears to 
he based on a misconception. TTie treatise, wliicli 
is divided into tliree parts — visions, coiiinmndmente, 
and ainiilitudes — contains little of positive dog- 
matic tencliing, lint is an interesting monument of 
early Christiaii tiionglit ; it was intended primarily 
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to lelmke tlie ■l^'0)■]dline^'S tliat liad come upon tlie 
clmrcli, and to turn sinners to repentance. 

Latin translations M'ere in use before the end of the 2d 
century, and for loiif! the work was known only tin ougli 
a score of copies of one of these versions. A second 
Latin version has been discovered, however, as well as an 
Etliiopio version, found by D'Abliadie in ISI", and edited 
liy liiui with a Latin translation (Leip. 1800). Of the 
Greek text the Codex Siriaiticus supplies about onc-fourtE 
to nearly tile end of the fourth connnandinent ; the rest, 
excejit about seven short cliapters, is in tlie Athos MS. 
Consider.ahle portions are founil in Pseudo-Athanasms 
and Autiocims Paliestinensis, wlio have borrowed e-vteii- 
sively from Hennas without acknowledgment. In ixsio 
the discovery of a new Greek codex, coiiteni|iornrj' witli 
the Sinaitious, and oontaiiiing the whole of Hernias, was 
annotinoed. There is a ' complete ’ Greek text by Hil- 
genteld (1888), who has also edited the Latin form 
(1873): and a CoUfttioii of the Athos Codex has been 
made by Hr SpjT. P, Lam’bros (trans, with jirefaee, &c., 
by F. A. Itobiiison, Cainb. 1S88). There in a good edition 
of Latin and Greek by Gebliardt and llariiack (1877). 
See alio Zalm, Her Hirt dex Sermas ( ISliS } ; Honaldson, 
The Aposloliad Fathers (1871); Salmon's Inlroductiua 
to the Jfcia Testament (4tli ed. 18.S9); and Johns Sopkina 
JJancraity Girculara, iii. 7o and iv. 23. 

Hermcncntics. See Exeuesk. 

Ilennes, on tlie te.stimouy of art and Jiteratnre 
alike, was more intimately connected with tlie 
everyday life of tlie Uveek.s than was any other of • 
tlieir gods. In tlie country his inmges were erected 
on mountains, in caves, by tlie .side of .streams, hy 
the roaiiside, wliero tliey .seived as finger-posts, and 
on tlie nuiiohe.s, where tliey .served to delimit the 
frontier, hi towiit tlio g.ate by wliioh one entered 
the city and the door hy which one entered a house 
ivere under the protection of an image of this deity. 
The streets of the city, like the roads of the conntiy, 
were marked liy .statues of Hermes (Lat. Henna:], 
Inside tlio house as well as outside its dooi^, the 
likeness of Hermes was to ha found. The anora or 
market-place of every city was especially under the 
protection of this deity, and posses.sed a statue of 
him. Tlie gj’innasinni and pahestva also were decor- 
ated with likonessea of their patron god Hermes. 
Einally, in the very grave the Greek tvas accom- 
panied iiy Hevniea, the coiiductov of souls. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the 
functions ascribed to Hermes, the sou of Zeus and 
Maia, must have been very considerable in number 
and range. In the first place, he was regarded 
unanimously and from the hegiimiiig as tlie herald 
and messenger of Zeus, and in virtue of tliis 
character lie is represented in art with the herald’s 
.staff, with wing.s on iiis feet or shnuhlers, and a 
traveller’s hat of felt, low in the crown and broad 
ill the brim, on hi.s head. It .seems natural in the 
next ])lace to attribute Hermes’ function as god 
of the training ground to the speed of foot which 
he as the herald of the gods was credited with. 
Again, Hermes was the patron of thieves, and he 
himself, according to the ‘ Hymn to Hermes,’ coiu- 
meiiced a thief.s career by stealing the oxen of 
Apollo when ho was but a few hours old. At the 
same early age, according to tlie same authority, 
Hermes invented tJie lyre, which he constructed 
out of the shell of a tortoise. The invention of the 
flute and tlie syrinx also vras ascribed to this deity. 
Tfie function of conducting the spirits of the 
departed to tlie next world, and tlie closely-related 
function of bringing dreams to mortals, probably 
were part of iris duties as the messenger of the 
gods, hut are of so much importance that they need 
separate mention. A firnotion apparently q^uite 
unconnected rrith any already mentioned is that of 
seonriiig fertility to liocks and herds, and generally 
of preserving iiealtli. IVe have already noticed 
that roads and streets in Greece were under the 
especial care of Heriue.s; we must tlieu connect 


this fact with the ciionmstance that Hermes was 
the luitron of travellers, merchants, and commerce 
generiiliy. Finally, Hermes ivas the god of unex- 
pected good-luck; what we call a godsend the 
Greeks called a Herniaioii. 

As to the origin of Hei-me.s comparative niyth- 
ologists are disagreed, tliongli perhaps not more so 
in his case than in the case of otlier gods. He has 
been regarded as the god of fertilising rain, as the 
evening twilight or the light of dawn, as a clmid- 
god, as a nether-world goil, and of course as a solar 
god. It is objected to these e.xplanations that tliey 
only account for some and not for all of his func- 
tions. Thu-s, the fertili.sing rain would e.vplain his 
function of causing fertility (were it not for the 
fact that it i.s tlie fertility of flocks and lieivls that 
Hermes is coiicenied with ), and the pleasant sound 
of the falling rain might cx]ilaiii his connection 
with music. But the other function.s find uo ex- 
planation or but a forced one in tliis tlieoiy. It has 
been therefore argued (hy Roscher, Hennes dcr 
Wiiidgnti ) that Hermes is a wind-god. 'I'lio wind is 
the ilhiiic messenger .sent from Zens (the sky) to 
in.au. The Mind sweejis doM'ii from the moniilaiii- 
top.s, where again the image.s of Hermes M'ere 
placed. The suiftness of the wind is indicated by 
the ivings on the heels or the .slioiihlei's of tlie god. 
The winds cairy thing.s away, ei’en as the thief 
Hermes. TJie Mind, like Hermes tlie iui'entor of 
the flute and the lyre, makes SM’eet mu-sic. Ghosts 
that are hut tliin air, belong to tlio domain of the 
air, and are under the doniinion of tlie witid-god. 
The gentle zephyr, s not only favour the growth of 
lilants, hiit, according to ancient notions, conduced 
to tlic fertility of Hocks and herds. The winds also 
hloiv array foul air and miasma, and the wind-god is 
tlierefore'propeily the god of he.altli. ^ Tlie ehnng- 
iug wind has erei been the symbol of liekle fortune 
and unexpected luck, and Hermes i.s the god of un- 
expected good-fortune, 'rravcllers are especially 
dependent on wind and M-eather, and lienee on 
Hermes. Again, vaiious epithets Miiicli are a\iplied 
to this god and have caused nuieh tvonhle to 
scholai-s can be explained on this theory. Argei- 
photiies i.s the god who makes tlie sky clear, as 
does the tviiul. Diaktoros is tlie chaser. The 
name Heniie.s itself, or ratlier the older form 
Henneias, corre.sjiouds phonetically to tlie Sanskrit 
Suraincyas, and is derived from the root aiir, ‘to 
liasten,’ M-iience comes the epithet Saratifu, 
applied to the Hindu Maruts, gods of the storiii- 
wind. 

That this explanation of the origin and functions 
of Hennes exjdains everything cannot he denied. 
MTiether it is the right explanation is another 
matter. Apait from tlie fact tliat tliere are not 
many things for M’liich an analogy could not be 
found in tlie action of the ivind, it maybe doubled, 
as a matter of general principle, whether we ought 
to look for one idea from which to deduce all the 
functions of a god. "SVe may horrow an illustration 
from comparative syntax ; no one M’ould now think 
of trying to deduce all the meaiiiugs of the Greek 
genitive from one single central idea. In the first 
place, the Greek genitive conceals beneatli it 
several cases (just ns the Greek Heracles conceals 
several different local heroes), such as t)re ablative, 
the instnimental, iStc. ; ami, in tliene.xt jilace, even 
the roses of the genitive pro])er were not os a matter 
of history all evolved out of one nehnlous use 
eepridistant from all subsequent uses. The exten- 
sion of the meaning of a case, like the extension of 
the meaning of a word, is due to nnalogj', to its 
application to expressions new hat analogous to 
those in which it was first employed. The same 
principle of extension by ‘ contiguity,’ os logicians 
call it, ill all probability explains the heterogene- 
ous funct)ou,s ascribed to any one particular god. 
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To Keek for sonic notion ooniinon to tliem all may 
1)0 as luistakeii a pvocceiliiig as it would lio to seek 
to derive the idea of the grave and the idea of 
hor.seraoing from some idea equidistant between 
tlie two, hocanso ‘ tlie liirf ’ hoars both meanings. 

Finally, the beauty which oharacteriRe.s the 
statue of Hei-iuos in tl)e zenith of (Irock art (the so- 
called Antilions of the Ilelvedero is a Hermes) 
naturally belongs to tlie iiatrnn god of the gyni- 
nasinm and the palli'stra, while the celebrated 
statue of Rennes by Triixiteies portrays the god 
of the principle of fertility, in whose care all young 
things were, and to wlioiu therefore it fell to tend 
his young brother Dionysus. For Hermes Tris- 
megistus,' see llliRMUTiO llOOK.s. 

IlernK's, tTlSOlllr, a Konnui (fatholic pliilo.so- 
plier and divine, was hiiru at Dreyerwalde, in 'West- 
pli.alia, April '22, 1775. He .studied at Munster, 
tieoame theological jiiofcssor there in 1807, and 
in 1819 at Ihinu. At Bonn he died, May 20, 
1831. In his eliief wmlv.s, T)ia Imu-ye IVnhrlicil 
(Ics CkvidontmuH (130.5), !‘hilnKiipltisfhe, FJiih'il- 
till// in die Uliridl'iitholiisrlic Tlieowiiio (ISIO), and 
UliriMnthalittche Dnijiiiiili/', he .sniiglit to base the 
(Jatholic faith .and doctrines on a critical theory of 
knowledge like Kant’s. 'I’ho Heniiesiau metliod 
of investigation in like miinner discards, in the 
llnst .stages, and so fiu' as investigation is permitteil 
to e.xtend, all iivinciple of aiilliority ; ami in the 
details of nielaidiysical inquiiy, in the selection of 
the arguiucnls of the uxistonce of God, and of the 
natiiie of divine atti'ilniLe.s, lie de[iar(ed widely 
from the old t(‘.\t-1ionks of the scliools; alUiongh in 
the goiiural sum of the doctrines of tlie Koiiiau 
Catholic Clmroli his orthoilnxy does not appear to 
liavQ Ixjuu in any degree called into qne.stimi. 
Soon many tlieologicnl and pliilosopliioal eli.air.s 
were 11 Hod by JfmneKimiK ; and it was not till 
after tile di'ath of Jfermes tiiat his (lootrinos were 
ooudemued liy the pope (18115), and some |irofossor.s 
depi'ived of tfieir chair.s. Tlie controversy wis con- 
tinued, as well in Homo .as in Gennaiiy, for- a oou- 
sideralilo time; liy degrees, liowevor, tlie Ueriiie.siaii 
parl.y fell aivay. Sec works on llormi'.s .and his 
moveinent liy' Mssor (1.8, '12), Blvonicli (1S.3(5), 
Niediicr ( IH.'Ui), and Stup|i (l>S4,5). 

IIcvHiwtiC Kooks, tlie sacred c.aiion of the 
ancient Egyptians, cmi.sistcd of forty-two liooks, 
divided into six seetions. They constilnte, what is 
virtually an encyclopa'ilia of E'gyiitiau wi.sdom, in 
that tlicy treat of religion, tin; arts, .and .seieuee — 
tlie nature of tlie gods, l.aws, liturgical rites and 
cereinonies, hymns, liieroglypliics, geometry, as- 
tvonomy, niedioiiie, and cosmograpliy. The name 
‘hermetic’ como.s from IJormcs Trisniegi.stn.s 
(‘Ile.nues Thrico-grcate.sb’), the (Reek name 
of tlie Egyjitian god Tliotli, ivlio was regarded 
as tlie originator of Egyptian culture, the god 
of writing, of religion, and of LIic arts and 
soioncc.s. Neitlier tlie time at wliioh these books 
were actually written, nor Hie author or authoi-s 
who wrote them, can now lie determined. Tliey 
are evidently iiased upon the Kgyjithan niytholngy, 
hut at a time when it wa.s hoginnmg to feel the in- 
Huenoo of Ilellenistie culture, since traces of Neo- 
platoiiist ideas can ho discerned in tlicm, as also 
indications of tlie Inlluence of the Jewish philo- 
•soplier Thill). Tlie ((reek and katiu texts of the 
hermetic liooks exist, but only fragineularily, in 
the writings of such writers as Stohams, Cyrillus, 
Snidas, ami Lactantius. The greater part of these 
pieces liave been published liy Tarthey (Hermetis 
Trismoffisti, Pocmandei', ISo-t), and again liy 
Mdnard {Ilermis TrismigisLc, 18(30). Tlie Papyrus 
Pljcrs (1875) generally accepted a.s Ireing one of 
the medical books of tlie sorie.s. The teachings 
of Thoth were at first regarded as esoteric 


doctrinea, and as such jealously guarded liy the 
sages and from tliem transmitted to tlieir pniii),, 
Iheso depositions of the sacred lore making wlmt 
was called tlie hennetie chain. Thotli was also 
tlie inventor of iiiagio and alclieniy, wiience tlie 1 
latter was sometimes c.alled the hcniictic art, and 
whence are derived the term.s lunnctic medicine 
hermetic J'rcciuttsniiri/, .and henndii'allij sealed, t\\\^ 
last to .signify the clo.sing of a box nr jar or oilier 
receptacle in such a way as to exclude absnhitelv 
the atinospiliere. 

llorillit (G)'. eremites), a name given in the 
early ages, and still more in the later church, to a 
.solitary ascetic, ivlio, with a view to more complete 
freedom from tlie cares, temptations, and Imsiness 
of the world, took up his abode in a natural e.aiein 
or a rndely-formed liut in a deseit, forest, ninnn- 
tain, or otl'ier solitary place. In Iho first eentinies 
the names of eremite and anchorite (Gr. anaehn- 
retoi =1 ‘one who retires’ — i.e. fioin the world )v\ ere 
indiseiiiiiin.ately ni))iHoil to these .solitaries ,- Imt, 
(he word crcmiia having been adopted into Latin 
‘lierniit ’ i.s more coinmonly used in tlie modern 
languages wliich are deiived from tliat tongue, 
llerinits hcgaii to apiieav in tlie Cliiiatian ehnroh 
ill (die :)d eentiuy. 'I'lie advocate.s of Asceticism 
(q.v.) were tlie (list to .set the example of retiiing 
from cities to inral distrirls and villages, liut tlie 
hermits wont further, and sought to witluhaw 
altogolhe.r from mankind, that they might give 
theinsi'lves n)i to a life of solil.ary 'imt holy con- 
lomjilatiim. 'Dio oailic.st limunit is .said to have 
hecii Tmil of the Thehaid ( ICgyiit), who during 
the Deciaii per, seen tioii (led for safety to the 
desert (2.50); there lie lived for tlic rest of 
his life, dying, Il.S yeans old, about ,342. The 
fame of liis sanctity quickly incited others to 
imitate his mode of life. The most famous amongst 
these successors was St Antliony (q.v,). At tlie 
time of his death (3(3.5) liennit cells existed in con- 
siderahlo iinmbm's in the de.sort.s of Egypt, Syiia, 
and I'alesldne. I’ut the lieimiits were not always 
able to iirescrvo their soJitiido imlirukcu. The 
fame of tlicir sanctity drew many In visit them, 
(lartly out of enriosity, partly to enjoy pious con- 
ve.iso with them, or to got religious '.advice fioiii 
tliem, parlly also in tlie hclief that diseases, particu- 
larly mental diseases, were cured by their blessing. 
Sometimes they roturnod for a short time to 
the nihlst of their follow-men to deliver vvarnings, 
instruetiou, or cneouragement, and were received 
as if they had bean inspired propliets or angels 
from liciiven. The Stylitos (q. i'. ) or pillar-her- 
mits, wlio spieut their lives on the tops of columns, 
and similar occeiitrie beings, wore a base caiica- 
tnre of tlio true liermit, men in wliom tlie good 
.sjiirit of ascetieism liad iieoome perverted by ex- 
aggerated fancy or piide or passion. But the 
iinmhoi' of Jiermils gradually diminished as the 
emnohite life of eoiiventa grew into fashion. In- 
deed tlie iiiKtitutiou at no time secured the .same 
fooling' in the Western (Jhureh tliat it did in the 
Kastevn ; and iioriiaps the reason may in pait lie 
found in tlie dilt'ei'enco of climate, which rendevs a 
manner of life impossible in most jiart.s of Europe 
that could 1)0 pursued for many yoai's in Egyjit or 
Syria. I’artial revivals of the pracliee continued 
to be made, howevei', dniing .some centuries, St 
Cnthhert (q.v.) licing a casein point. The name 
hermit was in siill later .ages applied to ilio.se 
occeiitrie individnids who seiiaratod themselves 
from their fellow-men to live in eaves or solitary 
lints, not from any religions motives, hut from a 
inorhid avorsion to hnmau society or an inordinate 
love of solitude. See Monachism, and Charles 
Kingsley’s HarmiU { 1 8(39 ), 

lIcniiHage. See Wine. 
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Hcrillit-cral), a, name ajiiJliecl to tlie memliers. 
of a family of cnihtaceiuio (Pagiiiid.e), iiotalile for 
tlieir habit of shelteriiig tliem-iulves in ga&ternpoil 
shellt., and for the soft-skinned and generally un- 
syninietiical tail, pioliahly in part the cause and 
hi part the cuusequenoe of this onvions custom. 
The eyes are home on long stalks j the gieat claws 
ate veiy large and generally unequal, one being 
used to close the entrance of the shell into which 
the hennit can ivholly retract himself; the ah- 
doininal appendages are practically aborted, with 
the exception of those at the tip of the tail, which 
hold so tinnly on to the spire of the inhahited 
.shell that it is dirticnlt to puli out the crab un- 
hroken. There are a gi'eat many diti'erent kinds of 
hcrniit-erahs, and these utilise many' forms of gas- 
teropod shell, not always keeping constant to one 
type of house. The commonest species (Pagurus 
or JHii/mgiiriii hrj'iiliiiri/ii.i) is n.snally found tenant- 
ing the ' shells of the whelk (Bueeiumn); while 



Common Hermit-crab .shifting from one whelk shell 
to another. 

another very common species {P. or E, prukduxii) 
may ha found inside shells of Fastis, Jlurex, Cau- 
cellaiia, Turbo, Bucoimiiii, tko,., and is also very 
interesting as an illustration of partuei.'-hip or Coiu- 
niensalism (q.v.) with a apecie.s of sea- anemone 
which forni.s a cloak round the shell. It inask.s 
the hermit-crab, and may also he Useful on account 
of its stinging-cells, ivhile the hermit-crab repays 
the aneinohe by carrying it about, and doubtless also 
with debris of food (for illustration, see Asejiojtk). 
This habit of helpful partnership has been observed 
even in Pagiiriis abgssoruin from a depth of 
SOOO fatbouis. As Iiermit-crabs grow they have 
not only to cast their own armature in the usual 
crustacean fashion, but they nuist periodically 
shift to a sncces.sively larger and larger house. In 
looking ont for a neiv .shell to tenant heriiiit-crahs 
are naturally in a hurry, being then in a position 
of defencaleHsne.ss umisnal for them; and it ha.s 
been observed that they do not always seek for an 
empty mollusc shell, hut may evict the rightful 
owner of one which strikes their fancy. The 
common hermit-crah.s feed on molluscs and animal 
debris, They are most interesting ininate.s of 
aquaria, but their voracity is very apt to reduce 
the population. 

fciome of the deep-sea hermit-crahs, brought up 
by the Challeiigc.r, Blake, and other exidorations, 
are of much interest, especially perhaps inasmuch 
as several retain the sj'ininetiy wliich the more 
familiar forms tenanting spiral shells have lo.st. 
As such shells are rarities at the bottom of the 


deep sea, some of the heunits letain the douhtle.'-.s 
original free life. Such is Tijlaspis anoimla, from 
the sontli Pacitic at a depth of 2373 fathoms, which 
has a very much .shortened abdomen, with distinct 
segments, however, and well-developed synnnetiicai 
appendages. From the West Indie.s the Bluka 
obtained rglockehs agassiiii, living in straight 
tubes of coiniiaeted sand, 
and quite aynnnetiical. 

Even more interesting is the 
symmeti ical X glopcig uni 9 
rectus, living at depths of 
.300 to 400 fathom.s, in open 
tubes of wood or bamboo- 
stem, into which the animal 
retreats head foremost, and 
gnard.s the opening with 
linn plates on the end of 
the tail. 

The memhers of the genus 
Cfcnohita, from the .shore.? 
of the Indian Ocean and 
other waini .sea.s, live in all 
suits of houses, inclnding 
the shells of niavine gastero- 
pods ( Jliirex, Purpura, ike.), 
of landsnails, of sea-nrehins, 
or even nuts. One sjiecies, -V/ylopaffiiriis rectus in its 
C. riigosd, is famous for its (“) and free (6). 
fondness for cocoa-nuts, and 
for its excnision.s ashore. In another genus, the 
robber heiniit-erab (Birgus latro), fioni the West 
Indies, lives in Iinles In tlie eaitli under trees, 
lias an almost lung-lilce niodillcation of the gill- 
cavity for breathing air diiectly, yet visits the sea 
peiiodically by night. It feeds on cocoa-nuts, 
though it does not climb for them, and is itself 
eaten in Amboyna and elsevvlieie. Darwin has 
' grapliically de.sciibed how it team the husk from 
the cocoa-nuts, and hammeis on the round de- 
pressions at one end until entrance is ell'ected. 
Out of a biscuit-hox, the lid of which was fastened 
down with wiie, a robher-crab made its escape, 
actually pnneliing holes in the tin and tunnng 
down the edges. 

See CojniEXSAi,l.siI, Cnas, CbusTACEA; J. E. Hen- 
derson, ClidHendcr Rijnrt on Anomwa; Agassiz, Voyaae 
of the Blake ; Marshall, Uaa Tic/sce und ihr Leben (Leip. 
1888) ; and Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle (lond. 1S45). 

Heriiiodiictyl. See Coloiiicum. 

lleriiioii, Mount (now Jebd-es-Sheikh], 9150 
feet iiigh, is the culminating point of tlie Anti- 
Lihanus range. See LEBANON. 

llcruiopolis Masiia, an ancient town of 
Egypt, .situated on tlie Nile, on the border of tlie 
Theliaid, and near the fioiitier line of upper and 
middle Egypt. Thanks to its position, Hermonolis 
grew to he a place of great importance, ranking 
next after Thebes. It had a celebrated temple 
sacred to Thoth, the ibis-headed god of letters, of 
which the portico alone is all that now remains. 
On the o)i_po,site or right bank of the Nile was 
Antinoiipolis, where the dead of Hermonolis were 
taken for burial. The modern name of Hennopolis 
is Aslmuin or Eslmioon. 

UcrmosIIIo, capital of the Mexican state of 
Sonora, stands in a fertile plain on the Kio Sonora, 
50 niile,s by rail N. of the port of Gnaymas. It has 
a mint and other government Imildings, a hank of 
issue, .sawmills, distilleries, and shoe and furniture 
factories, and a large export trade in wlieat and 
wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Heriiionpolis. See Syea. 

HermilS, a river of Asia Minor, llowing through 
the plain ol Sardis, and falling into the Gulf of 
.Smyrna, 
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IICVUC liay, a Tfatevins'-place of Kent, 12 
guiles AY. of Margate. Eouiuletl in 1830, it lias a 
pioi- 1213 yards long, an esplanade 1 mile long, and 
a liandsoino clock-towev. Bishop Ridley was vicar 
of Herne in 1, 138-40. Pop. 2816. 

llcrnc the Hunter, a lignre in pojnilar 
tradition, long supposed to range at midnight 
aiound an ancient oak in Windsor Eorest. He is 
leferred to in Bhakespcaro’.s Meiry Wires of 
Wituhor, and Herne's Oak continned to be an 
object of interest until it was blown ilown on 31st 
August 1863. The (iiieen planted a j-oung oak on 
the spot wliere the jiatriaroh had stood, as was 
supposed, for 630 years. 

Jlei'Iliil (Bat.; piohably from Or. mm.?, ‘a 
fc|>i'i)Ut’), in its widest sense, signilies a protru- 
.sion, tlirongli an alinorinal or accidental oi)eniug, 
of any organ from its natural cavity. Althougli 
hernia may occur in many parts of the_ body, the 
word, nsccl by itself, is i-e.strioted to signify pm- 
trusinu of tlie alidoiniiial viscera, the condition 
poimlarly called riij>ture. 

Tile way in whicli liernia may ari.so will he 
readily nndorstood if wo hear in mind that the 
abdoiiiinal vi.scera are subjoct to con.stant ]irc.s.siire 
from the dia]>hragm and other snrroniuUiig mnscles. 
If al any point tho walls of the holly aro not sulli- 
cienlly strong to lO.si.st this jiressiiru some portion 
of the'vi.Hcora is driven tlinmgh them, and a nernial 
tumour i.s formed. Cm lain |iarts of the abdominal 
walls, cs|)ocially the inguinal and crural rings, and 
tho umbilicus, hoiiig weaker than obher.s, liernia 
mo.sl froiiuoutly occurs at these points. In somo 
iuslauces hernia is cougeuilal, from abnormal 
iloJicioncy of the rralls ; in otlicr casas it way 
arise at any period of life as a result of violent 
bodily o.\erli(m, So.';, ago, and oeenpation seem 
to have a marked iiilUmnco in predisposing to 
hernia. Mon aro far more liable (in about tlie 
proportion of four tn one) to this dLsoaso than 
women; though they aro lo.ss so to those fmms 
of the allbotion knoivn as femoral ami umbilical 
liernia. Aocoriling to Malgaigne, in Rrance one 
man in thirteen, and one woman in lifty-two, are 
tlie suhjects of hernia, lii rospeet of age ho found 
tliat tho liability is least about the age of lliirtcen 
(one in sci'enty-seven), after which it progressively 
increases until the close of life, rising at seventy 
to Hei’cnty-lii'e to one out of every three. 

A henna is almost alu'ays composed of « sac and 
iis contents. Tho sac is a portion of tlie PoritoncHni 
(i|.v.) covro, spending to tho aperture at wliicli the 
hernia protrudes. It is pushed forsvard by tlio pro- 
truding viscera, and foriins a pouch. The contents 
vary greatly, hut generally consist of a portion of 
the small intestine (jiarticularly of the ileum), 
forming the variety of liernia known ns cnfcrocclc. 
Umentnm is often found in hernial sacs, either 
with or witliont intestine. Besides the viscera, 
tho sac always contains a certain quantity of fluid 
secreted by its interior. Hernia is divisible ( 1 ) into 
reducible., or returnahlc into tho abdomen, irre- 
ducible, and strangulated ; and (2), nocoitliiig to 
its situation, into inguinal, femoral, &c. 

The treatment of reducible hernia may be pallia- 
tiro or radio.'il. Tho palliative treatment coiLsIsts 
in the application of a truss ( seo below ) to retain the 
lu'olrusiou within the cavity of Hie abdomen. Eacli 
jiartioular kind of liernia (femoral, umbilical, &c.) 
require, s its special form of truss ; ami before apply- 
ing it the liernia must be reduced by placlug the 
]iatient on his hack, relaxing the niuBcles by bend- 
ing the lliigli upon the alidouicn, and pressing the 
tumour hack in tho proper direction. The truss 
should then he put on, and should be woni during 
the whole of tlie day ; and if the patient will 
suhinil to wear it (or a lighter one) during the 


night, so much the better. The means that have 
been contrived to effect a radical cure are too 
]mrely surgical for description in tliese pa"e.s. 
Below the age of ]iuberty, and if tlie hernia is 
recent, a radical cure is sometimes effected hv 
weariiig the truss for two or three yeais. 

In irreducible liernia the protruded viscera can- 
not be returned into the abdomen, but there is no 
impediment to the pa.s.s.age of their contents or to 
their circulation. In these cases the patient is 
often liable to dragging pains in the abdomen, and 
to attack-s of vomiting, in consequence of the niove- 
meiits of the abdominal organs being checked by 
the omentum or intestines being fixed. There is 
also constant danger of this liernia passing into the 
strangulated form. Tho treatment may be either 
palliative or radical. The pallialii’c treatment con- 
sists in the omiiloyment of a iuiss with a hollow 
jiad that shall onibriieo the hernia, and jirevent any 
additional protrusion. An irreducible hernia may 
.'.ometi mes he converted into a reducible one by 
keeping the ])aticnt in the reoumhent position, and 
on very low diet, for two or three months ; al the 
same time keeping Hie bowels niien by laxatives 
and injections, ami maintaining equable jiressure 
over the innunir. Radical cure i.s, as in the case 
of rcdnrihle hernia, by operation. 

Hernia i.s said to he strangulated when a iiortion 
of intestine or omuntnin that is protnuled is so 
f.iglitly conslricled that it not only cannot he 
retnnied into the ahdmnon, Imt has its circulation 
arrested. This form is highly dangerous, because, 
it relief is not speedily aiiorded, tho strangulated 
part becomes gangrenous. The causes of strangula- 
tion arc various, but this condition most comnionly 
ari.se.s from a sudden \'iolcnt effort, by which a f!e.sii 
Iiortion of intestine is driven into a pre-existing 
licniia, which it distcmls to snoli a degree as to 
)iroduce tliis complication. Tho most promiiiont 
early symptoms arc flatulence, colic ]nuns, d-e. 
They are succeeded by vomiling lirst of the con- 
fents of the stomach, then of nmens and bile, and 
busily of fa'cal niatfer.s, owing to inverted peristaltic 
action. If relief is not oblaincd tho inllmnniation 
that eommeiiccs in the sac o.xlends to the peri- 
toneum, and the ordinary signs of peritonitis 
apiicar. Alter a variable time comes gangrene or 
moitilication of the jiart, and the patient speedily 
sinks. 

The .surgeon liist tiie.s to rotnrn tho inteistine, a,s 
in tlio preceding cases. 'This manipulation, termed 
the taxis, may lie assisted by the internal n.se of 
chloroform, inhaled till it produces conijilctc relaxa- 
tion of the muscles, by Hie hot hath, die. If tills 
fails bo must hai'o recourse to tho knife to divide 
the constriction. 

The iiooosHity of liai'ing rcconrse to a suitable 
trnas tho moment that the sliglitest piotrusiqn 
shows itself in any of tho parts Jiahle to hernia 
cannot be too strongly urged us a matter^ of 
ncce.ssary general knowledge, At wliatevor jicriod 
of life a hernia oocur.s, if properly atlendcd to and 
judiciously supported, it usually gives little trouble, 
and if it occur.s in early life, it may often he cured ; 
whereas, if it bo iiegloctod, iiierca.so of bulk, and, 
Hubsequuntly, diseased states of the parts, often 
terminating in death, will a]ji)o.st cei-faiiil.v occur. 
A truss consists os.sentially of a pad or cushion 
attached to a metallic .spring, witlq straps _ so 
arranged that its position may ho retained during 
tho varied postures of the body. A surgeon should 
nlwa 5 ’.s ho consulted iu the choice of Hie iubtru- 
inent. ‘ 'The practice,’ say.s Mr Birkctt, ‘of leav- 
ing cases of rupture in tlio hands of more trades- 
men cannot he too strongly censured. Amongst 
the poor we eonslantlv observe the lanientahle 
efl'eots of this jiroccoiling.’ Many varieties or 
trussc.s have been invented. There are cicoasional 
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Ciiser' in wliicli the coiiiimdii trus^ fails to Mijijiort a 
ruiitr.re cninfoitably, ami in these eases Aarious 
instruments, for the most part tlie ]iroi)erty of 
hpeoial iiistrument-makeis, are often serviceahle. 
The piitierit must e.\iieet to liml tlie truss some- 
what imcomfortahle for a week or two, hut will 
soon get used to it. The skin of the {lart upon 
which it jii'Csses shoiikl he regularly washed anil 
hathecl with eau de Cologne or spirit, as, without 
thi' precaution, hoils are apt to form on it. 

He ro, a tuiestess of Aphrodite, who loved and 
was helm ed hy a heautiful youth named Leander, 
whose home was at Ahydus, on the opjiosite shore 
of the Hellespont. Hero’s position as a priestess, 
ami the will of her parents, were obstacles to their 
imioii, hut Leander every night swam acio's the 
Hellespont to visit his heloved, directing his coiiuse 
hy a lamp that hnrned on the top of a tower on the 
seashore. lint one tempestuous night the light 
was extinguished, and Leander was drowned. 
Hern, when slie saw his dead body washed ashore 
at daybreak, threiv herself down from the tower 
into tiie sea and perished. A juieiii on this theme 
has come down to ns under tlie name of kftisa'us ; 
tlie romantic story is alluded to hv Ovid, Viigil, 
and Statius ; and in modern times IMarlowe, 
Schiller, and Leigh Hunt have retold it in veive, 
whilst ( irillparzei has made it the subject of a 
drama. 

Hero (IF Au.xvxriiil.t (Or. Ihri ' ni ), a great 
mathomalioiau and natuuil \ihilosupher, was a 
pupil of Ctesihius, and lUmrished about 100 or 1.50 
D.C. He seems to have invented a gieat nuiiiher 
of machines and automata, among which are Hero's 
fountain ; a steam-engine on the same jiiinciple as 
Barker’s mill ; a double forciiig-puiiip used for a 
fire-engine, and xarioms other similar applications 
of air ami steam. Among liis works which have 
come down to us the most 
notable is on Pneumatics ; 
/TlLv Hultsoli edited the remaining 
fragments of hU geometrical 
works ill 18(14.— Another Hero, 
called Hero the Younger, who 
wrote on nieehauie.s and astro- 
nomy, long had the credit of 
writing some of his namesake’s 
hooks. According to some 
authoritie.s lie tloiiiished at 
Alexandria in the 7th century 
A.D. ; according to others, at 
Constantinople in the lOtli. — 
HliliO'.S Fountain is a pneu- 
matic apparatus, through which 
a jet of water is supported h.v 
conden.sed air. A simple mode 
of constructing it hy means of 
glass tubes and a glass-blower’s 
lain]) is shown in the annexed 
figure. The column of water in 
the tube a compresses the air 
in h ; this presses on the surface 
of the water in c, and causes it to gush nut at d 

Herod, the name of a family which rose to 
power in Judam during the period which imme- 
diately preceded tlie coniplote de.strnctinn of the 
Jewish nationality. The family was of Iilumean 
descent; but, though alien in blood, was Jewish 
in religion, the Iduineans having been conquered 
and converted to Judaism by John Hyreanus, 130 
h.u. (1) Heroi) the Great was the second son 
of Antipater, who was appointed piocnrator of 
Jiubea by Julius Cmsar, 47 B. 0. At tlie time 
of bis fatUer’.s elevation Herod, though only 
fifteen years of ago, was made governor of Galilee, 
and afterwards of Ccole-Syria ; and ultimately he 
aud his elder brother were made joiiit-tetrarchs 
2.52 


of Juda'a. But he vas soon displaced hy Anti- 
gonus, the representative of the . Hasnioneaii 
dynasty, and forced to iiee to Koine, wlieie lie 
ohtairied, through the patiunage of Antony, a full 
lecognition of liis elaini.s, and became tetrareli of 
Jiuhea, 40 B.C. Several years elapsed, however, 
before he succeeded in establishing himself in Jeiu- 
saleiii. On the tall of Antony he managed to 
.seeme a continuance of f.avoiir from Angnstiis, 
from « lioiii lie not only ‘obtained the title of 
king of .Iiidica, hat also a considerable accession 
of territory, 31 n.c. From this time till his 
death his reign was undisturbed liy foreign war; 
hut it was stained with ciiielties and atio- 
I cities of a character almost witliout ])araHfl in 
I history. Every member of tlie Hiismonean family, 
and even those of bis own blood, fell in succession 
a sacrillce to bin jealous fears ; and in the later 
.years of his life the liglitest shade of snsiacion 
sufticed as the ground for wholesale hutdieries, 
which are related in detail' hy Joseiihus. The 
.slaughter of the innocents at Bethlehem is quite 
in keeping with ills character ; ns was also his 
ordering the death of liis wife Marianine and his 
two sons hy her. The one eminent qnalit.y hy 
which Fleroil wa.s di.stingnislied, Jii.s love of magiii- 
licencc in arcliitecture, was eviuceil hy the graudenr 
of the jiuhlic work,s executed under his direction. 
Haniaria rehnilt and f’a'saiea were iiiominieHts of 
his zeal in httihliiig. H erod married no few er than 
ten wives, hy whom he had fourteen children. He 
died of a painful disease at the age of seventy, the 
j-earof Clirist's birth— i.e. in the year 4 before the 
ClirLstiau era, a.s fixed hy Diony.sius Exiguns (see 
CilltriNOLOuY, Vol. III. 'p. 227)— after a leigii of 
tliirty-se\ en years. — (2) Herod Anth’as, sou of 
Heiod the Great by bis wile Malthaee, a 
Bamavitau, was originally designed by bis father 
as liis sueee.s.sov ; hut hy the liiial anangemeuts 
of the will of Herod the Great, Antipas was 
named tetrareli of Galilee and Perea. He 
divorced his lirst wife, the daughter of Areias, 
king of Arabia Petrtea, in order to niarr.v 
Heredias, the wife of liis half-brother Philip— 
an incestuous connection, against which John the 
Bajitist remonstrated, and was in consemience 
jmt to death. It was dming a visit of Herod 
Antipim to Jerusalem for the puiqiose of celehiat- 
ing the passover that Je.sus was sent before him 
by Pilate for exainiiiatiou. At a later time he 
made a journey to Koine in the hope of obtain- 
ing the title of king; hut he not only failed in 
this design, hut, througli the intrigues of Herod 
Agriirpa, was banished to Lugdunniii (Lyons), 
where he died in exile.— (3) Herod Agripta I., 
sou of Aristolmlus and Berenice, and gi-andson of 
Herod tlie Great, was educated at Koine. He lived 
there in a very extravagant style until his debts 
compelled him to take refuge in Idumea. From 
this period almost to the death of Tiberius he 
sufl'ered a variety of misfortunes, hut, liaving 
formed a friendsliiji with Caligula, he received from 
him, on his acce.s.sion to the tliroiie, the tetiareliies 
of Abilene, Batamca, Traclionitls, and Anranitis. 
After the hanishinent of Herod Antipas he 
received his tetrarchy also — viz. Galilee and 
Perea. Claudius added to his iloiiiinion.s Jiidiea 
and Samaria, and he was thus the ruler of a more 
extensive teiritory than even was Herod the Great. 
He died at Ca.sarea of a painful and incurable 
malad, 5 -, ‘eaten of woims’ (Acts, xii. 23), in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and the 44th of the 
Christian era.— (4) Heeod AgrippA II., son of 
Agrippa I, wa.s at Rome when his father died, 
and only .seventeen years of age. Claudius 
therefore resolved to detain him for some time, 
and in the meanwliile re-transformed tlie kingdom 
into a Eonian province. In 53 A.D. he left Rome, 
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ami veeeivert from tlie emyoi'ov nearly the whole of 
his ])alenial possessioiiR, whicli were subsequently 
enlarged by Nero. Like liis ancestor Herod the 
Oreai, Agripjia iras fond of building, and spent 
great snnis in adorning Jerusalem and other 
cities i but he failed to secure the good-will of 
the Jews. He did all in his power to dissn.ade 
them from rebelling again.st the Roman.s. When 
Jerusalem was taken lie went with his sister to 
live at Rome, where he was made prmtor, and 
where he died in Llie seventieth year of his age — 
the last of the Herod.s. It was before him Ikanl 
made his menmrahle defence . — Ilcrodians is a term 
used probably for the political party amongst the 
Jews who were friendly to Herod tlio tlreat and 
his dynasty. 

Ilcvodiail, a (ireek histoiian, who lived in 
Rome. Hi.s Hisfnry, in eiglit lioolca, e.vtend.s from 
the death of Marcus Aurolins ( ISO) to the accession 
o£ ('-lordian HI. (238), and purports to record 
events enntoniporary with the life of tlie writer. 
Although he indulges in trieks of .style, yet he i.s 
tolerably free from the ‘Atticism’ of the time, 
and his work is fairly trustworthy. See editions 
liy Bekker (ISSo) ami Menilelssidm (1883). 

Herodotus, ‘ the father of history,’ was horn 
between 400 and 480 n.o,, hotwcou the iivst and tiie 
second nf tho.so two I’er.sian invasions of Greece of 
which ho -was hereafter to -write the history, lie 
was hnm at Ilalioavnassus, one of those Greek 
colonies on tlie coast of Asia Minor which wore 
conquered by tlie Per.siaiis, and whose e/rorks to 
recover liberty u’cro the cause of the Persian wars. 
Halioanias.snR, oiiginally founded by Dorian settlers, 
had in oourse nf time become aii Ionic, city, ami 
cnnsequontly Herodotus wrote in the Ionic (lialect. 
When the colonies were freed from the Persian 
yoke the citizens of Halioarnassns dilVered as to 
the form of governmont to adont, and Herodotus 
left his native town. His travels wore of remark- 
able e.xlcnt : he trarellcd not only over A.sia Minor 
and the islands of the HCgean Sea, hut over Greece 
jiroper. Ho siient much time at Athens and at 
llclplii, and paid visits also to Hparta, Corinth, 
Tliohe.s, Olympia, and Dodona. Ho also jounioyeil 
to Macedonia, 'J'hracc, ami the coasts of the Blac.k 
Sea, Above all he jienotvatcd to the interior of the 
Persian omiiive, to Husa, Echatana, and Babylon ; 
ami lie ‘ did ’ Egyiil. On the journey thither he 
visited Tyre, and from Egypt ho reached Cyreno. 
In 443 D.'c. the colony of Thnrii was foirnded by 
Athens, and Herodotus joined it, whether in that 
year or not is uncertain, h'roin Tiiurii he visited 
yioily and Lower Italy. He lived to the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian wav, 432 n.o., and perhaps not 
later than 425 n.o., but when, whore, or liow he 
died we do not know. Cuneiform imsoriptious 
prove that the revolt of the Medes referred to in 
tjook i. 30 took jdace nuder Darius I., and not 
Darius II., so that n'o cannot infer from the pass- 
age tliat Herodotus -was alive at the latter date 
(409 n.o.). 

Herodotus, then, .spent a large part of his life in 
travelling. Those travels be undertook for the 
purposes of his history, and his activity, mental as 
well as physical, in collecting infoi'iiiation and 
making inquiries, historical, geographical, ethno- 
logical, mythologio.al, and arolncologioal, was cx- 
iraoi'dinary. His history was designed to record 
not only the war.s hut the causes of the warn 
between Greece and the harharians : thus, as to 
tho Greek the whole world was either Greek or 
liarhaviau, he could have no dillioulty in finding a 
lilaoe for all Ins information. Tho way in which lie 
actmilly weaves it together i.s ns follows. Beginning 
with tire conquest of the Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor by the Lydian king Orinsus, he has an oppor- 


tunity for giving a history of tlie kings of Lvdia 
and a description of tlie country, Tlie Lydians 
were conqueied by tlie Persians, whose histon- ,and 
empire have now to he described, Aniomist the 
conquests of Cyrus rvere Babylon and tlie M.is 
sagetm; of Camhyses, Egypt, the account of whicli 
(ills book ii. In book iii, the organisation of the 
Persian empire by it.s great .state.sman-king, Darius 
enablesllerodotns to enijibasise the con tra^-t between 
the might and magnitude of Persia on the one hand 
and the inferiority of Greece on the other. Tlie 
invasion of tho Heyths by Darius in hook iv. alloivs 
Herodotus to place tho reinarlcahly iiiterestin'i- 
ethnological information lie had gathered from the 
ompovinms on the coast of the Black Sea. Ami tlie 
statement that Darius intended to invade tlie north 
coast of Afriea brings in what Herodotus had leanied 
at (’yrcnc and on the journey to it. In hooks v. to 
ix. we have the history of the two Pei.sian wars. 

Herodotus has hocii called ‘the father of historv,’ 
hut, as we have .seen, he has an equal right to he 
called ‘the father of geograjiliy.’ J’his combina- 
tion of history and geography is not a feature which 
distinguishes him from Ins predecessors, the ‘ Inrm- 
grapliers.’ 'They net only eeiiipesed chronological 
lists, containing iirohably a brief accomit of the 
events recorded, hut they also composed topo- 
grajihical works, which, howei’er, contained in nianv 
ease.s a history of tho ]ilace.s described. Tliifs 
history and geograidiy (scarcely discriminated) 
existed before Herodotus’ time, nor did he diiide 
them. But the work of Herodotus is to the liald, 
brief, disconnected iiote.s of his iiredecessors what 
tho W'ork of Homer was In tlie jiioeins of liis prede- 
cessors. 1 1 is Hie hegiiming of Greek prose, as is 
Homer’s of Greek verse ; lint whereas we have no 
fragmoiit of any of tlie poets who lived before 
Homer, we have of the jirose-writers before Hero- 
dotus, and tlie adi-auco in point of form is reinark- 
ahle. In reading Herodotus we feel very strongly 
that tlie .style is tlie man, possilily because we know 
so little of the man ; but in anj' ease tho character 
rcve<aled by the stylo is syinpathetio in a high 
degree, and prohalily few writers nf any age or 
country have so many devoted personal friends as 
Ilerodotius eoiiiits among.st his roadois. He is .so 
simjile, so frank, so talkative, aniiahle, and resiiect- 
worthy. He wrote indeed not to ho read, hut to he 
heard, like all other classical Greek autliov.s, and 
he read his history in public at Athens and other 
places. Tims wo may account partly for the fact 
that we seem to hear him tallc rather than to he 
reading an author. But, beyond tlie charm of style, 
Herodotus had tho knack of taking iiUere.st in the 
right Uiing.s— i.e. tilings which liavo continnod to 
interest peo]de for 2300 years. (In the one hand, 
he could write in a spirit wortliy of tho glorious 
(iglit for liberty fought by the Greeks at Blarathon, 
’J’hermopyhc, and olsewlicro. On the other, lie 
delighted in the manners and customs of strange 
people-s, and in things ancient and myslerious. As 
to his lionesty as a historian there is practically no 
doubt — the author of the Dc Mcdignitcdc and Pro- 
fosROV Sayce notwithstanding ; ho never says what 
he does riot believe. lie does not apparently snp- 
preas alternative versions, and he distinguishes 
between rvliat he saw and what he wa.s told. He 
did not believe all that he was told, though he did 
believe occasionally things which were not true, 
He is not a scientific liistorian ; what he tells is 
fi'eqiiontly not liislory: it is something better- 
legend. Very possibly he wholly misconceives the 
strategy of kiardimius, hut he preserves the lilioa of 
the Greeks who fougdit — which is of much more 
moral importance. His story about Rhanipsinitns 
is allogother unhistorical, hut it is not only more 
interesting but more valuable for the history of 
the people than hieroglyphic inscriptions recordnig 
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the nuinher of captivei, taken or killed Iiy some 
king. 

The cditio priuccpsih by Al(lus(1502). The best critical 
editions are those by Gaisford and Stein (Berlin, 1S09). 
The best Latin commentary is that of Bachr (Leip. 

the best German, Stein (Berlin, 1S77); the best 
English, Eawlinson (4 vols. 1S5S). The last contains a 
translation. Another English translation is by G. C. 
^Iac.anlay (2 voLs. 1890). The appendices to Professor 
Sayce's edition of books i.-iii. arc valuable. 

Heroes were, in the Homeric period, the king,-, 
princes, generals, leadens, all lirave watviovs, and 
men wlio excelled in .strength, courage, wKilom, 
and experience. Many of these had, on account of 
such qualities, a fabled origin, half human, halt 
divine, and were honoured after their death with 
a kind of adoration or inferior worsliin. These 
heroes and demigods were recognised as tlie special 
piatroiLs nr protectors of particular countries, cities, 
or familie.s, as tlie Pelopidie, .Vtrhhc, Arc.., and 
temple.s and alt.ars were raised to them. Poetry 
exalted the heroic sentiment to suhlimity ; .and 
poems which celebrate the deeds of heroes are 
thenrselves termed heroic. The ini, aginary time 
when heroes .and other semi-ilivine beings lived on 
earth was called tlie Heroic. Age. 

Heroic Ycrisc. See :Metki:. 

IldroW, Lotts Jo.sepii FEnmxAXD, iTeucli 
miisic.al compo.ser, was horn at Paris on 2.Sth 
danuary 1791, and studied at the conservatoire of 
music in that city. His earliest successes here 
achieved with Millie, da la ValUcrc ( 1812), a cantata, 
which gaineil him a travelling seholai-ship ; the 
opera, Lfi Oiorenth di Enriro i^iunto (181.")); and 
the comic opera, Lcs Eo-dira! (1816). None of his 
succeeding pieces met with .success, until the opera 
Maria appeared in 1826. (1831 ) and La iVf 

aux dims (18.32), which followed next, were both 
decidedly succe.ssfiil ; the foniier is still put on the 
stage from time to time. Herold died on 19th 
January 183,3 at Themes near Paris. See JouvinA 
Harold, sa Via cf scs CEurrrs (1808). 

Hcvoit, a genii.s (Aidea) and family ( Ardeidic) 
of birds of the order Herodiones. The Herodiones 
( which includes also the families of storks, sfioon- 
bills, and ihamingoes) are large biid.s covered 
with long loose down, with large wings, and a 
hard horny hill longer than the head, compressed 
from side to side, and united to the skull tiy firm 
broad bones. The Aideidm are distinguished 
from the other families by their large hind-toe, 
which rests on the ground and lias a large claw 
equal ill size to the claw of the middle toe, and 
by the inner margin of the middle toe having 
a' pectinated or cmnh-like structure. The family 
comprise.s live genera — the Herons (Ardea), the 
Night Herons (Nycticorax), the Bitterns (Botau- 
rns), the Boathills (Cancroma), and the Tiger- 
hitterns (Tigrisoma). In the Heron genus— which 
includes the specie,s commonly known a.s Egi-ets — 
the plumage is beautiful, but seldom exhibits very 
gay colours, white, hroivii, black, and slate, finely 
blended, generally predominating. The body is 
small in proportion to the length of the neck and the 
limbs. The neck is usually curved. See the 
article Flyisg (with illustration) for the po.sition 
of the neck, wiiig.s, A'o. in liight— when the long 
legs are carried straight out, projecting like a 
tail. Herons are very voracious, feeding mostly 
on fish and other aquatic animals ; hut they also 
often prej^ on snakes, frog.s, rats, and mice, and the 
young of other birds. They are usually shy, soli- 
tary birds, going about singly, hut at nesting-time 
congregating in numbers, possibly more from com- 
munity of purpose than from the true gregarious 
instinct. The Common ETeroii {Ardea cinerea) 
measures about three feet from tlie point of the 


hill to the tip of the tail. It is of a delicate gray 
colour on the upper parts, the qnill-featlieis are 
black, the tail of a deep slate colour, ami tlie long 
])lume is glossy dark. It generally hiiihls its nest 
on a high tree; and as many as eighty nests have 
been counted on a single oak. Though in the days 
of falconry, when it rr-as the chief game pursued, it 
was highly prized for the table, the cnmiiion heron 
is now the object of almost iiniveisal hostility. Its 
geographical distrihntioii is wide, extending from 
Britain to the cmmtries of northern and southeni 
Europe, heiiig most plentiful in Holland, extending 
into northern Africa, Caucasus, India, J.apiiu, and 
Java. — The Pniple Heron (A. mirjmrea) is a 
somewhat rare liritinh species. — The Great White 
Heron or (iieat Egret (A. alia), an extremely 
he,antifiil hiul with perfectly white plumage, 
much of it loose and ilon-ing, is an acciilental 



Common Heron {Antea cincrca), 


visitor to Britain. It is more common in Turkey 
and Greece and in some parts of Asia, where its 
upper tail coverts are iimch worn as plumes.— The 
Little Egret (A. {larsefta), a smaller copy of the 
great egret, and frequenting the same localities, is 
about two feet long, and rather quicker in lliglit 
than the larger species. — The ButF-hacked Heron 
(A. irquimctiidis) of southern Europe i.s an insect 
feeder, and by no means so shy as other species. 
—America has many species of Iieron.s, mo.st 
nmiicroiis in its warmer parts. A conunon species 
of the temperate parts is the Green Heron (A. 
circscens), whose llesh is much esteemed. Other 
iniport.ant specie.? are tlie Great Bine Heron (A. 
lierodiits), the Great White or Florida Heron (A. 
oreidnitidi.s), the Great White Egi'Qt (A. eijretta), 
and the Little White Egret (A. caiididiss'una ). — 
The Peacock Heron (A. hclias) of South America, 
a small heron of exquisitely graceful shape and 
mien, with plumage variegated with coloured .spot.? 
aud liars like the wings of certain kinds of moths, 
is n favourite pet-hird of the Brazilians, 
Heroi>lulli.S, one of the greatest physicians of 
antiquity, and co-founder of the celebrated medical 
school of Alexandria, was bora at Chalcedon, in 
Bitbynia, and llnuvisbed in tliellh aud 3d centuries 
B.o. He distinguished himself in particular by his 
devotion to anatomy, especially of the hram and 
those parts which were les.s known. He_ was a 
skilful dissector, and is said to have even dissected 
criminals alive ; moreover, ho was a hold and dexter- 
ous surgeon. The few fragments of his writings 
which remain were published at Gottingen in 1840. 
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Hcrostratus. Sgg Ephesus. 

Herpes (C!i'., from hvrpo, ‘I creep’), the name 
of a group of diseases of the skin, cliaracterised 
hy tlie presenco of clnstei'S of vesieles on an in- 
flamed base. There are two well-defined classes 
included under the name. 

( 1 ) Oritrn'r/ial hrrjicn occurs most commonly at the 
edge of the lip, and often attends some febrile 
disease, espeoirally acute iiillammatiun of tlie lungs ; 
hut may also follow some local irrittltion, or he 
withoirt assignable oanse. It is attended some- 
times hy burning or itching .semsatinn.s, hut rarely 
hy pain. The vesicles dry up into a scab, which 
falls off in the conrSG of a few days. No treatment 
is generally necessary ; hut it is very apt to recur. 
It appeals less cnmmonly on other parts of the face, 
on the nmeons iiicmhrane of the month, and on the 
genital organs. 

(2) fferpn' (dr. ; hal. co)/f/ ; Eng. shhtgirs, 
plural of Old Eng. scnrjlc, ‘ a girth,’ throngh Er. 
from Lat. ciiiiiitliun, words all meaning ‘a girdle’) 
is most commonly met with along tlie course of 
one of the interonstal nerves, wheuco the name. 
It is now known that the. iiilliiniiiiation of the 
skill depends iiiion an iiillaiiiiiiation of the nerve 
.su)i]dying the area allected, lliough many forms of 
inihuiiiiuition of the nerves oceur without prodnoing 
herpes, Its occurrence can sonietinie.s he traced to 
a blow, to disoasud tissues in the iieiglibourhood, 
or In the prohiiiged ndniiiiistratioii of arsenic; hut 
more often no cause can he iissigiied for it. The 
ajipuanuiee ef the cliaraotcrislio eruption is gmier- 
ally preceded fnr some days by neuralgic pain in 
the all'eetod part; inllaniiiiation of tlie skin in 
patches, dovelojmiout of I'csiclos, formation of 
scabs and theii’ subsc(i|nerib detaolimont generally 
I'un a pretty iiiiiforiii course, ooenpying ahont a 
forlniglil. in young peojile nothing is left Imt 
■sliglil SBarriiig of the .skin; but in t,!io.so beyond 
middle life an oxtromoly intraotahle form of neur- 
algia often remains, and may persist for months. 
'I'lie disease may occur at any age, hut a secniul 
attack is ijiiUe exceptloniil. More than one inter- 
costal nerve may he alleoted at once ; hut \ cry 
seldom two on the opposite sides, so that the popu- 
lar sniior.stition ‘ that sliinglea wliieli iiioct round 
the liody always jirove fatal ’ is not likely to he 
often iiraetically refuted. Though eoiiimonest in 
e,oniiuction with the intercostal uervos, herpes zoster 
may oeenr on nliiuist any region of the body. The 
brow is a frequent situation ; and if the eye is 
affected, as soinetiiiies h.appens, it iiiaj' he seriously 
(lamaged. No treatment seems to he effective in 
arresting the course ef the disease ; hut painting 
with lloxile collodion, or ajijilieation of zinc oint- 
ment over the inlliimod patches, diiniiiishes their 
irritability. 

llcrpctolojjy (Gr. hnr/>rf<m, ‘a reptile,’ and 
loans, ‘ a discourse ’ ), that hraiie.li of natural history 
which treats of reptiles. See llErTILES. 

Ilcvrcl'il, Keunando he, a iSpanish lyric poet, 
of whom wo 01113’ iiuow tliat lie was born at .Seville 
in took orders, and died in 151)7. As a poet 
he ranked so high in the opinion of his confccm- 
norarie.s that they liesiowed upon him the appel- 
lation of the dirine. Manj’ ol Ids love-poems are 
ruiiiarlcablo for tender feeling, wiiile his odes, such 
as that on the ‘ Eattle of Lepanto,’ fi’oqnently 
display a loft.y enthusiasm; but Ids language is 
very artilioial, being full of words, inllections, 
and im-ersioiis in imitation of Greek, Latin, and 
1 lalian authors. Many of his poems were aceidont- 
iilly Imnied sliortlj’ after his death ; most of what 
survived wore puhlislied liy Pacheco, the painter, in 
KiUI, and all were printed in the Oulccaion of liamon 
Eernandez (1780; new oil, 1808). Hei'rera wrote 
in prose a good Account of the irni' in Ojiprus 


(1572), and translated from the Latin of Stanlet™, 
a life of .Sir T. More ( 1592). ^ 

Herrera, ViiAtiCESco, sumamed El Viejo 
(the Elder), Spanish painter, was liorn in Sevilla 
in 1576. His drawing was correct, and his pictorial 
style is marked hy energy, freedom, and boldness 
and lie heeanie tlie founder of a school. Ilerrera’s 
master])iecu was the ‘ Last .ludgment,’ in a clmrcli 
at Seville. Besides liistoriciil pieces, he also jiainted 
sucli Hiilijcets ,0.4 wine-lionsL',s, fairs, carnivaks, and 
tlie like; he was a clever worker also in lironze. In 
1650 he remoced to Dladrhl, .md died there in 1056. 
Some of liLs liest works are in the Louvre at Paris. 
— HLs 3'oiingust son, Ell.tNCESon I-IuniiEli.t, sur- 
iiamed El hloai (tlie Ymnmsr), was born ,at Seville 
in 1022. He .studied under Ids father, hut to escape 
his roughness and cruelty ran away to Borne, 
where he lioeame celebrated tor pictures of still life, 
especially for lish-piece.s. Eetnriiiiig to Sjiain after 
his falher’.s deatli, he at first settled in Seville, and 
was ill 1660 appointed siih-direetor of the academy 
there ; hut he soon betook himself to hladrid, where 
he lieeamo painter lo tiie king. His best works 
are a fresco, ‘ The Ascension,’ in the Atoclia church 
ill Madrid, and ‘ San li'mucisco,' in Seville cathe- 
dral. Ilerreia died at (Madrid in 1685. 


Hei‘r«M"i y Tor«U>,sinii.s, Antonio, Spanisli 
historian, was liiirn at Giiellar, in Segovia, in 1549, 
was appointed I13’ Pliili]) Jl. historiographer of the 
ladies and of Gastilo, and died at Madrid, ‘20tli 
March 1625. Ills principal work is a Qmeral llis- 
for;/ of Vdstilimi K.cploits in the Penijir (1601-15), 
that is, a liislory of the Spaiiisli-Aniorican colonies 
from 1492 to 1,554 (Eng. trans, hy John Stevens, 
1725). IIi.4 DrsrrqM'ion clr Ins Jndias Occidcntciks 
(1001 and 1015) forms an introdnetion ty_tlie above 
work. lie also wrote on tlie histoiy of England 
and Seothuul in the time of Mary Stuart ; histories 
of Portugal, of the world in the time of Philip II., 
of the. League, and of the Spanish, French, anti 
Venetians in Italy. 

Ilerriok. Bojikht, a groat Engdiali ]>nel, was 
hern ill Lonilon, tlio fourth son and sci’ontli child 
of a jirosjierous Clieapside goldsmith of good Leiees- 
tcinhiro descent, and was baptised 24tli August 
L5tll. Ills father died the year after, not without 
suspieiou of suicide, and the boy was bomid appren- 
tice for ten years to his nnelo, attorwarus Sir 
'William Herrick, also a well-to-do Clic.aji, side gold- 
smith. By Septemher 1013, however, we find him 
a fellow-coiumonor at St Joliii’s College, Cain- 
hridge, wlienee he sent fourteen letters, still ex- 
tant, to his gnardian-imcle, wlio appear.s to have 
heeii stingy in his allowances of money. The last 
letter is ilatod from Trinitj’ Hall, whither he 
writes he had migrated for economy. Herrick 
look his M.A. in 1020, and apparently came next 
to London, wliere, no doubt, he plunged light- 
lieartedly into the gaieties of the town, as well as 
‘tliose l,yriu feasts made at the Sun, the Bog, the 
Triple Tun.’ Ho was already a poet, and his ' wild, 
nnhaptised rhyme.s’ quiekl3’ earned hiiii the friend- 
ship of lien ilimson and his ring of liilarious spirits. 
Ill ]()29 his mother died, and in the same year he 
took orders, and was presented lo the sequestered 
living of liean Prior, near Totnes, in Dovomsliire. 
Ho heinoans his lonely banishment in ‘loathed 
couiitiy life’ among ‘currish’ natives in ‘dull 
Devon.sliire,’ hut from Ids poems wo cannot doubt 
that his keen eye and kindly heart found him a 
consolation in the ohserv.ation of the iumest coiintrj'- 
folk around him whose old-ivorld customs are niir- 
iwed so channingly in Ids vcr.se. Of his clerical 
life we know lint little, although "Wood speaks of 
Ids ‘florid and witt}’ discourses,’ and tells ns he 
wa-s ‘licloved h_v the noiglihonriug gentry.’ He, has 
iminovtalised his lionsokecper, ‘ i’nio’ or Prudence 
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Baldwin, as well as Iiis spaniel ‘ Tracy,’ and a 
tradition Ions survived of a ‘ favourite pig, which 
he annised himself by teaching to drink out of a 
tankard.’ His ‘ Julia ’ is more visionary than 
tliese, but no doubt had her existence also. In 
1(547 the Puritan .supremacy ejected liiin fioin his 
vicarage and diovc him to London, whence he 
returned to renssume liis duties in August 1662. 
Here twelve years later he died, being buried loth 
October 1874. A nionunient was jilaced in the 
idiurch in 1837. 

Herrick's one volume of verse contained the 
He.\p:riili:s, dated 1648, and Noble Numberx, dated 
1647. The last is a collection of profes-'edly reli- 
giou.s poetry; the former, an ill-arranged group of 
lyrical poeni.s addressed to friends and eminent 
conteniparai£e.s; amatoiy pueni.s, epithalainia, epi- 
grams, fairy poems, and short occasional odes find 
poems oil all kinds of subjects, of which sixty-two 
had already seen the light in li'it’x Ilri-n'iifioiti, 
(164U). Tlie whole embrace nun e than 1200 |)ocms 
of lengths varying from live or six page.s to a .-ingle 
coujilet, many of which are among the most e.x- 
qiiisite examples of lyrical art in English. Uf 
these it h enough to name ‘ Coriiina's going a 
Maying,’ 'Tim M.ud Maid’.s Song,' ‘The -\ight 
Piece to Julia ’ ( ‘ Her eyes tlie glow-worm lend 
thee'), ‘Tothe Virgiu.s’ ( ‘ ( bather ye ro.se-l>ud.s while 
ye may’), ‘To Datlixlil!,,’ ‘Cherry Kipe,’ ‘To 
iVuthea’ (‘Bid me to live'); and, among religion.- 

B iems, such luasterpieoes as ‘ The Litany,’ ‘ Tlie 
irge of Jejilithah’s Daughter,’ and ‘A 'Thanks- 
giving to (iod’ (‘Lord, thou iiast given meacpU’). 
Sliicli of hi.s religious poetry is weak, but llie-e 
are immortal. Yet tlie reader turn- most often 
to his secular poems, in almost every line of whicli 
he will liiid a charm of a quite peculiar nature, 
save only in the epigrams, which ate often poor 
and aometimes uivw.s. The la.st laureate of fairy- 
land, Ids ‘Paine Temple,’ ‘Oheroii’.s I’east,’ and 
‘Obcron’.s Palace’ were not iiuwortliy to follow 
Shakespeare’s Mklsmiuncr Nlyht'n Dream and 
Drayton’s Ni/inp/itdiii. 

The Hcspcrlcks is one of the .sunniest books in 
Englisli literature, cmiHiimmate in finish, exuiiisite 
in fancy, fre.sli and natural tliroiiglioiit, and rich in 
sweet and delightful pictures of the homely English 
country and the ijiiaint, kindly, old-world cii.-tom.s 
of her' folk. His love-poem.s are stamped with a 
real abandon that i.s nut Horatiaii and not .Viiaere- 
oiitic, but all his own, and ever throughout his joy- 
oiisiiess the ear detects an undertone of melancholy. 
In unforced sweetness of melody .and perfect har- 
niony of sound and sense Herrick rise.s above all Ills 
hretiueii among the Caroline lyrists, and, indeed, 
folloP’s closely in the stops of Shake.speare. Like 
the master he is thorouglily natural, unalt'ected, and 
English. We do not look for depth and intensity 
of pii.s.sion in liLs work, hut within Ills limits- lie 
attains perfection. The fre.sli fragi'aiice of English 
nieadoiv.s liv'e.s in his ver.se, and will beget per- 
petual delight as long as English literature is re.ad. 
He sleeps seuiire uf the eternity of fame for which 
lie longed, and which he half-promised to liim- 
■self. 

After being neglcuteil for more than a hundi-eil yeais 
Herrick’s poems were revived by Mr Nichols (.Sylvanus 
Urban) in tlic Gentleman's Mayaeine of 1796 and 1797. 
Editions followed by Dr Nott (1810), T. Maitland (Lord 
Dundrennan, 1823), W. C. Hazlitt (1869), and Dr Grosai-t 
( 3 vols. 1876, with an exhaustive memorial-introduction). 
See F, T. Palgrave's Ohri/somcla (1877), a selection by a 
fine critic, with a suggestive introduction ; and Edmund 
VV, Go.sse’s essay in iSevt iitcrnth-Cent iirii Studies (1883). 

Ilei’l’illg [Olapea hareiiyus) belongs to the 
order of bony fishes (Teleostei ) called Physostoini, 
and characterised by the existence of an ojien 
ooraniiinioation between the air-bladder and the 


gnt. The family Chipeidic is distiiigui-hed by the 
following character.s : There is a single short doi-al 
liu near the middlu of the doi-sal edge of the body, 
al-o a single iinal lin. 'Die jielvic fins are ab- 
dominal in position, as in all Pliy.-o-tomi. Body 
covered U’ith thin cycloid scale.-, head n.akefl, 
barbels absent. Maxillary bones eompo-ed of at 
least three mm-ahle pieces. Branchial iipertiires 
very wule. The stomaeli has a posterior prolon- 
gation, which communicates with the air- hladtler 
at its extremity ; iiyloric ajii)endages nunieruus. 
Lateral line nsnally absent. The genus Clupea, 
which includes the herring, s]irat, pilchard, anil 
shad, is thus tlelined : Body coiiipres-ed, with the 
.scales of the ventral edge keeled, eacli keel pro- 
jecting posteriorly into a point, so that the edge 
is serrated. Upper jatv not projecting beyond the 
lower. Cleft of the mouth of moderate width. 
Teeth, when present, rudimentaiy ami deciduous. 
Caudill forked. C. haraajjis is di-tingnished by 
liaving an ovale patcli of minute teetli on the 
vomer ; the serrations of the ventral edge are 
weak ; the pelvic tins arise behind the front end 
of the ha.-e of the dorsal. These cluariicters dis- 
tingnislv tlie lierring from the sprat. From tlie 
pilchard it i- easily di.-tiiigiii.shed, a,- tluit .-jieeie.s 
lias much larger scales, and has radiating ridge.s 
on tiie operculum u'hicli are ah.s'erifc in the herring. 
The sluuX of whicli there are two kinds, are much 
larger, and have oiicrcnlar ridges like the pilchard. 
Tliu air-Wadder in the lierring has an opening to 
the exterior behind the anus, Tiie herring is a 
lieliigic and gregarious ii.rii, living on the small 
liclagic organisms, e.-iiecially Cni.stacea, wliioh 
swarm in the .sea. The species occurs throughout 
tlie Cerman Ocean anil tlie North Atlantic, hiitli 
on the -Ameiiciiii and Enropean .side.v, and also the 
seas to the uurtli of A-iii, Enormous shoals of 
herring ai»proach tlie coa-t every siuimier in order 
to sp.iwn, ami it is then that the great lislieries are 
carried on. There aie in most jdaces two siiawn- 
iiig )ieriod.s, lint the nuniher of those which spawn 
in winter or siiring is alwajss much smaller. The 
summer spawning season varies in diil'erent lati- 
tude.-. (Jn the east coast of Britain it occuis in 
June and July at 3)'iek, July and .•kiigust at Beter- 
heail and Aberdeen, Aimust and Septeinher at 
Yarmouth, Sejitemher anil Uctoher off Kent, wliilc 
on the south coast of England only one spawning 
period has been nhsorved, namely in .January. 
Tills corresponds to tlie winter spawning in tlie 
north, which nt the mouth of the Firth of Forth 
takes place in .lauuaiy and Fehni.ary. 

The eggs of the herring are small and iiuinerous, 
and are heavy and adhesive, so tliat when shed 
they adliere to the stones, shells, and hydroids, or 
other material of the .sea-liottom. The spawning- 
ground chosen is always hard, rough, and often 
rocky, so that it is usually ground which trawl.s 
cannot lie worked over. Tlio same spawiiing- 
grounda are annually vi.-ited by the wiiiter-.spawn- 
ing herring. Two such grounds arc accurately 
known— one to the west of the isle of May at 
the iiiouth of the Firth of Forth, ami one off 
Ballantrae on the west coast of Scotland, in -Vj’r- 
■sliire. None of the summer .spawiiiiig-beds have 
been actually tUscovered, though it is certain that 
there are acres of them along the east const of 
Britain. It is proliahle that herring reinaiii in 
Loch Fyne all the year roiiiiil, and young and half- 
grown 'herring are often found in e.stuaries at 
various time.s of the year, ascending a.s far an the 
tides extend. 

The artificial fertilisation of the herring's ova 
and their hatching in aquaria are easily elfected, 
and have lieeii carried out several time.s Ijy various 
experimenters. But the artificial propagation has 
never heon carried out on a large scale for the sake 
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of artificially inaiutaiiniig or iiicrea&ing the biipply 
of herrings, becaiiso it has never yet been proretl 
that the supjily has anywhere continuously dim- 
iuiKhocl in coiwonuonce of the enurmoua eajiturea 
wliich are annually made. The abniulanee of the 
lish at a particular place varies capriciously from 
year to year, ami at dili'erent periods of time. On 
the coast of llolmsliin, in the south of Sweden, 
multitudes of herring liave appeared within tlie 
last few year.s after they had deserted that coast 
for about seventy yoam, 

llerrin"-eggs were lirat hatched under observa- 
tion by Prof. Allman, in Scotland, in 1862 ; the 
eggs in this case were dredged from the bottom oil' 
the isle of May. In 1874-78 the eggs wore both 
fertilised and hatched artilicially by the (icrman 
Pisliery Commission at Kiel. The development 
has boon described by KuiiH'er, in 1878, in the 
annual report of the ICiel Coiumis.sion. Artificial 
hatching lia-s also been carried out by the Riiited 
States Pish (Jommissiim. The eggs, when jiiossed 
from the li.sh, are rccoii cd on gla.s.s platan, to wJiicIi 
they adhere, and are then developed in a cnrrciiL 
of pure .sea-water. The larv.T,, when hatched, i.s 
very slender and elongated : it is perfectly trans- 
piarent, and at once commences to lead a pelagic 
e.vistence in the surface waters of the sea. Herring- 
spawn at the hottoni of the sea is largely dovourc<l 
hy llat-lish and haddocks, which arc e.Ktrcmoly fond 
of it. 

Moyer, of the Kiel Commission, noted the growth 
of the lion'ing in captivity : wlicn lirst hatched it is 
Jth to Jd of ilu inch long; one month after hatch- 
ing it is ijclb of an inch ; at two mouths it is 1:^ 
inch ; at three months almnt 2 inche.s. Thou it 
grows at tlie rate of aliout lialf an inoli per month, so 
that at .six months it is aliimt 3.^ inclie.s, and at one 
year Q.^ inelies. Thus iho herring is mature at 
two yearn old, hut not full-sizod. The so-called 
‘niaties,’ which are mature lish, and shod spawn 
and milt, are prol)ai)ly the two-year-old fish spawn- 
ing for the lirst time, while the full-grown herring 
are three or four years (dd. 

For detailed intonuiition on the natural Idatory of tlio 
horniig, SCO NeUnve, (vol. xxvi. p. (107, and vol. xxix. p. 
53'J) aud the ‘ Jahroshoriclilo ’ of tlio Oommmiim znr 
Vntcrmvhni}(i tier Ociitsclicn MSccrc, wliioli contain minier- 
OU.S olidiorato inoinoirs on the aubjeot. Scu PlsiinuiKs. 

Herrings, of. Sec P.wolf. 

Hci'rnluit, a small town in the kingdom of 
Saxony, L8 miles SE. of lianlzen, celebrated as a 
cldef seat of tlie Moravian iirethrun ((pv.) or Ilcrrn- 
Imtors, wiio .settled liorc in 1722. Pop, 1125. 

llcrsclicl, Sir, William, born at Hanover, 
November 15, 17.38, was the son of a band-master, 
ami was educated as a professional musician. Ho 
lirat visiteil Euglaiul as a inembor of the liaud of 
the Haiun-eriau Guards ; init in 1757 he established 
himself in England, lieooming a teacher of innsic 
in the town of Leeds, whence he went to Hali- 
fax as organist, and .suhseipiently (1760) in the 
same capacit}’ to Hath. Here lie would seem to 
have iir.it turned his attention to astronomy. 
Wanting a superior telescope, aud uiiahlo to 
all'oril to buy a good lellector, he made one for 
himself— a Newtonian, of .5 feet focal length, and 
with this applied himsolf to study tlie lioavens. 
in 1781 lie made Ids lirst discoveiy, iieing a 
new planet, which at first he took for a comet. 
It was detected hy an exlianstlve jirocess of 
Burveying the heavens, whicli Herschel was the 
first to follow', taking the stars in regular series, 
and examining tiiem all in their group, s tln-ougli the 
same instrument. The result of his discovery was 
ids appointment to he private a, strononior to (Icorge 
III., willia salary of 1:200 (afterwards £250)ayear. 
He thou w'ent to live at Slough, near 'WTndsor, 


where, assisted by his sister Caroline, he con- 
tinued Ids researches. Herschel married a Mrs 
Mary Pitt, and left one son, John. He w'a.s 
knighted by George TIL, and made a H.C.L. hv 
the university of Oxford; he hecaiue rich paitly 
through ills wife's jointure, and partly thromdi sell- 
ing mirrors for refiectiiig telescope.s. He 3ied at 
Slough, 25th August 18'22. 

Herschel contributed .sixty-nino iiapers to the 
R/i/fos. Trans, hetw’ceii the year.s 1780 and 1816 ■ 
and to the first vol. of Mc/n. of the Astron. SociHi’i 
he contrihuted a paper ‘ On tlie Idaces of 145 New 
Honhle Stars. ’ He greatly added to onr knowledi'e 
of the solar system ; he discovered Uranus (called 
hy him ({eorgium Sidus) and what he took foi- its 
six satellites, aiul two satellites of Saturn. Be6icle.s 
this he detected the lotation of Saturn’s ring, the 
period of rotation of Saturn itself and tliat of 'V'eiin.s, 
the existence of the motions of binary stars, the 
first revelation of sy.stem.s heHide.B our own. He 
extended our knowledge of the Milky Way and the 
constitution of nebula', and, in fact, wcin tlie first to 
give the human mind any conception of the iimnens- 
ity of the unii'cr.se. His catalogue of double stars, 
nchuhe, itc. , aud tables of the comparative hriglit- 
ness of stars, aud his re.searehes in regard to liglit 
aud heat would of tliemselvcs culitlo liiiu to the 
first rank as an astronomer anil natural pbilo.soplier. 
He erected a famous monster tulesco]ic of 40 feet 
length. It waH begun 178.3, and finished 1789, in 
which year he hy means of it detected the sixtli 
.salollile of Saturn. See 11 erscliors Life and Wonls, 
hy E. S. Holden (New York, 1881), 

' His sister, CAiuiLtNli LtiouliTiA, rvas born lOtli 
March 1750, and lived in IIanovei’_ till 1772, when 
she oamc to England to live with her hrothei' 
at Hath. H'lien William tm-ned astronomer wlie 
hocanic his constant hcliier; and on his hoiny 
apipoiuicil iirivate astronomer to George 111. slie 
acted as Iris assistant, doing all the duties of an 
assistant-astronomer, and in that eliaraoter re- 
ceiving a .small salary from the king. While ills- 
eluirging her duties in this position slie found time 
for a .series of imleiiendent oliservations witli a 
small Newtonian tolescoiie, made for lier liy lier 
brother. Her .special Imsiness was to .sweep tlie 
heavens for comets, eight of 'wliieli .she discovered, 
in regard to live of tvliicli she has the credit 
of priority of discovery ; and several renuirkable 
nclmhe aiid cluster, s of .stars included in William '.s 
catalogue.s were described from her original oliser- 
vations. la 1798 she pulilisliod, at the exjiense 
of the Royal Hocietj', A Cutidoijim of Star.'! taken 
from Mr Flamsteed’s Obsermidms, wliicli con- 
tained 561 stars omitted in tlie Hritisli catalogue. 
She lived with Iior iirother during the wliole of Ins 
career, sliaring iris labours and di.sLinetions, and on 
his death returned to lier native eoimtry. Slie was 
then seventy-two years of aye, lint she lived to he 
ninety-cighi, retaining all lier faculties to the last. 
Jn 1823 tlie A.strononiical Society conferred on lior 
their gold medal, and sire was an honorary member 
of the .society. iSIio died fith January 1848. See 
lier Memoir and Vorrcsponchnce, edited liy Mrs 
Hoi-scliol ( 1876 ). 

Sill John Eiskherick Wii.liam Heusciiel, the 
only son of Sir William, was liorn at Slcmgli, 
7tli Marcli 1792, and educated at Eton and St 
John’s, Cambridge, where, in 1813, he was senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. His first pub- 
lication was A Colleetion of Exam /ilcs of the Appli- 

ealion of the Oalenlus of Finite Differences 

In 1822'lie ujipHed himself especially to astrojioiiiy, 
using his latlior’.s nietliods and instruments iii 
oiiserving the heavens. For a time he worked with 
Sir James Soutli in re-ex.amiiung tlio nohiila> and 
olnslem of stars dosovilied in ids fatlicr’s catalogneB. 
The results of the re-examhiation were given in 
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1833 to the Royal Society in the fonuof a catalogue 
of staipi in order of their right asicension. The 
cataiogne contained ohbervations on 525 nehnla* 
and clntiteris of stai'D not noticed hy liis father, and 
oil a great nnnibcr of double stars— in all between 
3000 mill 4000. Thi.s important contribution to 
science led to hi.s being acknowledged as the worthy 
Mioce.s.sor of his father ; so early, indeed, as 182ti 
tile Royal Society had voted to him am! South a 
gold medal apiece for their observation.s on double 
stars ; but by 1833 his pre-eminence u'as beyond the 
necessity of being marked by acknowledgments. 
His treaties on Sound and ou tlie Theory of Light 
bad appeared in the EnajcloiueiUa Mctrojjulitana 
[ 1830-31 ) ; his treatise on Astronomy ( 1831 ) 
and the ‘ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Eatural Philosophy ' in Lardner's Ci/dojKcclia; not 
to mention hi.s papers in the Tmtmu fiuns of tko 
Astronomical Aocietij. In January 1834 Herschel 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, with the inten- 
tion of completing the survey of the sidereal 
heavens, bj’ e.vaiiiiniug the .southern hemisphere as 
he liad done the northern. Here he established his 
observatory at Feldhaiiseii, .si.v miles from Table 
Bay ; and in four years, working all the time 
at his own expen.se, lie completed Ids observations. 
The public inteie.st taken in his lahouns was, 
as might lie suppo.sed, very great ; hut though 
now and then gratified by partial statements of his 
results, it was not till 1847, nine years after his 
return from tlie Cajie, that it receivell full gi-atifica- 
tiiin in the publication of a volume of Astronomical 
UIjserrutions mack at the Cape ; being the Completion 
of a Teleseopic Unrveg of the icholc Anrface of the 
Visible Ilearcns commenced in IS to. It need not be 
said that the results of these labours arc invaluable. 
They are now incorporated into all books on 
astronomy. Hersohcl, when at the Cape, gave an 
impulse to the .science of meteorology, having the 
merit of having suggested the .scheme for taking 
meteorological oh.sen-ations .simultaneously at 
ditl'erent places. 

Un his return to England honour.s were showered 
on him — he was made D.C.L. of Oxford, and, on 
the (Queen’s coronation, a haruiiet. He was presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Society; and in 1849 
became Master of tlie Mint. His articles on 
Meteorology, Physical Ueograiihy, and Telescope, 
contributed to the Enojeluincdiu Britannica, were 
published sejiarately; and his Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects (new Oil. 1880) and Collected 
Addressc.'i are well-known work.s. Herschel was 
also a distinguished chemist, and attained import- 
ant results in photograpliy independent of Fo.x 
Talbot, His researches on the undulatory theory 
of light ivere very valuable. He had also a pro- 
found interest in poetry, and made translations from 
Schiller and from tlui Iliad. lie died at Colliiig- 
wood, in Kent, on 12th (not llth) May 1871, and 
was buried in AVestiuinster Abbey near Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Herschel, or Uhanus. See Planet. 

Herse. See Heaese. 

Hei'Sfchl, ail old town of He&se-Nassau, on 
the river Fulda, which here hecoiiies iiarigahle, 27 
miles N. of Fulda by' rail. Here are a line Gothic 
church, built in 1320 ; the ruins of the cathedral, 
destroyed by the French in 1761 ; and the fomierly- 
cclclirated Benedictine abbey, founded in 769. 
Poi). 7271. 

Ilersllip, an old Scotch law term, denoting the 
offence of cariying oil' cattle by force. 

Hertford, the county town of Hertfordshire, 
26 miles N. of London hy rail, is situated on the 
Lea, which is navigable for barges up to Ibis point. 
It contains few buildings of any architectural im- 
portance, .save two ancient churches; there are 


also a town or shire hall (1768), an infirmary, 
and a corn exchange and free library (1859). Hert- 
ford has a graiiiniar-school and several charity 
schools, whilst at the entrance into the town on 
the London Road is a prejiaratory school in con- 
nection with Chrisf-s- Hospitn! (g.v.) in London. 
A considerablo trade Is carried on in corn, malt, 
and flour. Hertford returned two members to 
pariiament till 1867, and in ISS5 ceased to he a 
parliamentary horoiigh. Pop. (1851) 6605 ; (1881) 
77-17. The head .spring of the New River (ij.i’.) 
rises ahimt n mile east of the town, and 2 miles 
westward is Pansliaiiger, the seat of Earl Cowper, 
with its valuable collection of pictures. Of the 
old castle of Hertford, coiimienced hy Eihvartl the 
Elder about 005 to protect the inhabitants fioiii 
the incursions of tlie Danes, and strengthened by 
AVilliam the Conqueror, lint a small portion now 
remains; the piesent castle was built by M’illiiiui 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, or Sir AVilliam Harriiig- 
I ton, in tbe reign of James I., and in 1S05-9 was 
I occupied by tlie East India Company as a tempo- 
rary college during the erection of Hnileybury 
(q.v.). See iLimier's Historg of Hertford (ISSb). 

llertford.sllire, or Herts, an inland county 
of England, extending 35 miles in a north-easterly 
direction and 20 miles in mean breadtli, is bounded 
N. by Cambridge, E. by Essex, S. Iiy Middle.sex, 
and iV. by Biickiiighani. It contains 611 so. m., 
of which" more tiian one-half is under tillage, 
one-fourth pasture, and oiie-seveiiteentli in wood; 
is divided into 8 liniidredn, 2 miinicijial boroughs 
— viz. Hertford and St Alhaas — 138 jiarlslies, 
and has 11 market-towns, the chief of ivliich are 
Hertford (tlie county town), St Alban, s, AVat- 
ford, Hitchin, Hcniel Hempstead, and Bishops 
Stortford. Pop. (1801) 97,577; (1841) 156,660; 
(1881) 203,060. The surface is for the most part 
level, except in the north, wliere a hraiieli of 
tlie Chiltera Hills skirts the county, Kenswortli 
Hill (904 feet) heing tlie higliest elevation. The 
principal rivens are the Lea, the Stort, and tlie 
Colne, all affluents of the Thames, and the 
artificial stream called llie New River (q.v.) ; the 
Grand Junction Canal, too, passes through the 
soutli-we.stern extremity of the county. Chalk, at 
a gieater or les.s depth below the surface, forms the 
basis of tlie soil, which is various, hut priiicijially 
loam and clay, the former being met with in nearly 
all its gradations, more or less intermingled with 
Hint or sand. The climate is mild and healthy. 
As a nianiifactiiring county Herts does nut stand 
high. Straw-plaiting is, however, largely carried 
on ill the north and west portions, where "the land 
is least adapted for .agriculture ; in the neiglihour- 
hood of AA'atford and Rickinaiisworth are several 
paper and silk factorie.s, and at Great Berk- 
liaiiipstead are extensive chemical works. The 
agriculture of the county has improved vary imicli 
of late yeais, tlie quantity of liarley and wheat 
grown b"eiag very consideiable ; iiiiiiiense quanti- 
ties of hay, too, are sold off the laud, and sent to 
London. AVare is the chief seat of the malting 
trade in the kingdom ; Cheshiint, AA^altham Cross, 
and Bishops Stortford are famous for their rose- 
gardens, and in some districts watercress is e.x- 
tensively cultivated for the London market. Herts 
Is almost ciitireh' in the dioce.se of St Albans and 
in the South-eastern Circuit, and .since 1885 has 
returned one member to qiarliainent for each of its 
four divisions— North or Hitchin, East or Hert- 
ford, Mid or St Albans, and AA’est or AVatford. 
Many historical events are connected with the 
county : it was the scene, at Vemlain near the 
present town of St Albans (q.v.), of contests with 
the Romans, and of the inartyrdoin of St Allan ; 
in it, too, were fought three of the most important 
battles in England’s history — the first in 1455, 
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when Henry Vf. wiii wounded and taken prisoner 
at Ht Albans by the Yorkists ; again at St Albans 
six years later, wlien victory decided for the 
opposite party; and lastly in 1471, at Barnet, 
wlien the decisive battle was fought, in vvbich the 
Lancastrians wore utterly routed by the Yorkists. 
Ilyo House rvas the residence of Kuinbold, one of 
the iiorsons engaged in the alleged plot against 
lire life of diaries II. Kings Jjangley, Hiin.sdon 
House, and Hatliold were royal residenoe.s, and at 
Theobalds James I. ended Ins days. Araong.st the 
worthies of Herts mention may be made of Nicholas 
Brakespeave, afterwards Pmio Adiian IV. ; li’raiicis 
Bacon, afterwards created Lord Verulani ; Ricliard 
(■iougli, the anbirpiary; the poet Cowper; Biihver 
Xiyttou ; Charles Lamb ; and John Leech. Hert- 
ford gave a title to a branch of the family of 
Seymour (q.v. ; and see Edward VI.). See 
CiiBsaii's /litilurij of IlarU (IHSO). 

llcrtlin, the name by which a North (lermaii 
deity has been usually known, who ivas identilicd 
by Tacitus with ‘Mother Earth,' and whose mo.st 
sacreil place was .supposed to be the Hertha Lake 
in Kiigen. Hub it now appc.ars that the tuic read- 
ing of the passage in Tacitu.s is not Hertha, but 
Ncrth HU. 

llortoft'cnboscli, or Hijiizogeniiu.scii. See 
Bois-le-Duc, 

Ilci'tz, IlF.Nlluc, Danish poet, was born of 
Jewish parents in Copenhagen, ‘i.lth Aiign-st 1798. 
Ho was intended for f.ho bar, hut the literary 
instinct in him was too strong, His laleiit lay 
mo.st in th(> direction of drama and iyrh' iioetry, 
thougdi he also wrote othov kinds of pure literature. 
Ho died at tloiionhagen, Sfitli h’dirnary 1870. The 
liisb of ids prodiictioiw to make any sensation was 
(rjcH(fan(]crhm>iMii ( ‘ Letters of a (Ihost’), arliynied 
si'itirionl' poem, written in imitation of Baggesen, 
in IS, SO. His rmesb dramatic writing.s are Svent! 
Byrhui’s Huus (18S7), a romantic drama founded 
on an old folk-song ; and Ko)ii/ Ii'ruf'n Driffrr ( lS-1,') ), 
a lyric, drama (translated four times into English — 
in 18C0 by ,Sir Thon(loro Martin). Other works 
that may be named are tlie lyric comedy Amnrs 
(kukdrerjar (IHIIO) aiul a Imniorous novel, Atcm- 
niiKjei- of/ TiL’.knick. (I, Sill)). His lyrics (4 vols. 
18,5'7-(i‘2) are cliaraetoiiscd liy grace, colour, passion, 
and ologaiicG of versilication. His dramatic works 
were puldislicd in 18 vols. in 18C4-7.'i. 

llcrvtS whose proper name is KnoiuMiiNii 
BoNcilou, 1‘h’ench musical c(mi[)osor, was liorii on 
llObli June 1825, at Iloiulaiii, near Arras. At lirst bo 
earned his living as organist at several chiirclics in 
Paris, Blit in 1848 he took to the operatic stage, 
making Ids lirst a])pcarance in an operetta com- 
posed by liimsclf, Don QiikhoUc at Scincho Piiiiaa. 
Then, atlcr olliciating for throe years as director of 
the oreliestra at tiie theatre of the Palais Royal, lie 
worked as .singer, coinposor, director, and actor in 
various theatres. Mome of his liglit operas have 
liad very siiccossfiil runs, suoli as T'Uiil Crevi, 
ChilpD'i'a, and La Petit Faust. 

Hci-vcy, .IaMES, author of Jirnlitciliuii.i khhiikj 
the Tombs, was horn at Hardiiigstoiie, near North- 
ampton, on 2eth li’ohniary 1714. Tlio facts of his 
life are few, Ho was odiieateil at Northampton 
and Lincoln College, Oxford, and was lirst curate 
and afterwards iiicumlieiit of ■^A''ostnn-l>'avel and 
Colliiigtrco, lioth near Nortliampton. He died oii 
CbrLsLinas-day 1758, Ilervey adopted a Calviiiistic 
creed, and in the 18tli century Ids works, though 
not distingiiislied hy any extraordinary cpualities, 
enjoyed great favour with the people. Tlie best of 
them are Meditations and Contemplations (1746), 
including lii.s most famous prodiiotion, ‘Medita- 
tions among tlie Tomlis,’ and also ‘.RolloctionB 
on a Flower Garden ’ and ‘ A Descant on Creation 


Conlem/ilutioim on the Night and tltarrg Hcarahs 
(1747); ami Thci-nn and A.spa.sin, or a .'^eric.t of 
Dialotjue,s and Letters on the hho.st Important Siib- 
jeds (3 vols. 17.55). This last gave rise to the 
Baiidemani.an controversy as to tlie nature of saviiw 
faith. A complete edition of Ins woiks, with a 
memoir, aiipe.ared in 1797. ISeo also Ins Life and 
Letters (2 vols. 17CU). 

Ilei'vcy I.sliuid.s. See Codk Islands. 

llerwai-th voii ISittenlVld, K.vt!l Eiieu- 
iiAUD, Prussian general, was horn in 1796, and gained 
his lirst laurels in the war of lilieratioii, especially 
in the battle of Leipzig. In 1864, raised to the 
rank of general, he acquired great fame throiudi 
his daring capture of the i.slo of Alsen. In the 
campaign of 1806 lie was entrusted witli tlie occu- 
pation of Saxony, and tlien witli tlie command 
of the ainiy wliicli ailv.anceil from S.a.vnny into 
Bolieiiiia. tie contrilmlcd largely to the hnlliant 
victories of Iliihnerwiisser, Aluncliengriitz, and 
Koiiiggratz. In 1870, on tlie outbreak of the 
Fraiico-Goriiiaii -war, ho was made governor of the 
Rhine provinces, in 1871 a general iield-niar.slial ; 
and he died at Honn, 2il Septemiicr 1884. In tlie 
war of 1866 one of ids sons fell; in that of 1870 
two were killed. 

IIci'Z, IlENlil, a pianist and compo,ser for tlie 
jiiaiioforlo, iva.s born of Joivisli ]iai'eiitage at 
Vienna in 1806, and educated piinoipally in Paiis, 
wbero. his talent was early recognised, His com- 
positions lieeanio popular over Eiivojie, and he 
was received witli great applause on visiting Eng- 
laiid in LH34, and Anierica in 1846. In 18,37 he 
received the decoration of tlie Legion of Honour ; 
and from 1842 till 1874 lie was professor of Music 
at tlio Consovvatoiro of Pans. At tlie same time 
ho managed a ]iianofortc factory, and in 1855 
gained with his inanoforles tlie lirst inize at the 
Paris exhibilion. His compositions, moie than 
200 in mimlier, arc mostly for the piano, and are 
charac(,eriapd liy molodie cliarm and a certain 
originality. 

Ilerz, IHiNUiiiTTE, a lady of gi'uat beauty, liigb 
iiitelligencoj and witle culture, and a Jewess, ulio, 
in the beginning of tlie lOtli eentiivy, made her 
boine at Hciiin a gathering-place for the intel- 
loctiial life of the city. Amongst those who either 
met in her salon or were in eorre.siiuiideiiee with 
her were the Hnmlmldts, Fr. Scldogel, tlentz, Viirn- 
hagen von Ense, Rahol, Behloiormaehei , and Bhriie. 
She was bom at Berlin, on 5tli September 1704, 
the daughter of a Jewish doctor of Portuguese 
origin, Benjamin do Lemos, and was married in 
1779 to another doctor, hlarkus Herz. In 1,S17 
she iveiil over to Protestantism, She died on 22d 
October 1847. See her Life by Fiir.st (‘2d ed, 1858), 
and liev eorrospondouee with Boriio ( 1861 ). 
Ilerzeg'o'vilia. Eoe Bo.sni.v, 

Herzen, Alexander, a Russian author, was 
born at Moscow, 2.')tli March 1812. In 1834, while 
yet a student, ho was imprisoned for his political 
opiiiioiiR. From 1842 lie piililishud much, princi- 
pally novels and political works. In 1840 he left 
RuH.sia, and eventually e.stal)lished himself in 
18.51 in London. At tliis time liis voice had 
groat woig'ht in iiilliieiic.ing piihlic opinion in 
Rna,sia, cliielly by means of his paper KoloHl, 
of wliicli thouHands of eopie.s wore smuggled_ into 
Russia, in spite of tlie government prbliibitiou. 
But Herzen gradually lost his iiiilueuce as he 
became more and more a p.arty-man, and especially 
by liis {uivocacy of tlie cause of the Poles at the 
outbreak of their rebellion in 1<S63. He died at 
Paris, 2lHt January 1870. Of bis nuniorous works 
may be mentioned tlie novels IFho is to Bluinri and 
Dr Krupoff, and From the Other Shura, Letters 
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from Ilali/ eiiid France, dJirelojndCut of Itccolution- 
ary Ideas in llussia, Baptised Property (Serfdom), 
and The Social Cnmlitioti of Pnssia. INfaiiy of 
these appeared under the pseiidonyiii of Lskandei'. 
He also edited Memoircs de I’lniycratricc CntkCrine 
(1859), and the works of Put.|ikin, Lermontofl', d:c. 
His collected works appeared in Russian in 1 1 vols. 
at Easel , 1875 ct sep 

llerzog;t Joh.vxn' .TAicnn, a theologian of the 
Reformed creed, was born at Eiisel, 12tli Seijteniber 
18U5, and, after studying at Ileriin, became pro- 
fessor at Lausanne (1830), Halle (1847), and Er- 
langen (1854). He died 30th September 1882. 
Amongst hi.s works are a book on tlie Plymouth 
Brethren (Lausanne, 184.5), live.s of (JaUHn and 
(Eeulampadius, a work oil the AValdenses, anil ,a 
olmrch-history ; but his name is be.st known for 
the great theologieal encyelopmdia edited by him, 
licaicncyklopadie fur Prntesfantisrha Thculoyic. iind 
Kirchc (22 vols. (hitiia, 1854-G8); new ed. by 
Herzog, Plitt, and Houck (IS vols. 1877-88); 
English abridged ed. by Hehatf (3 vols. 1882-84). 

Ifeslod, the earliest didactic (met of Greece of 
whom rve have any knowledge, was born in .Lsera, 
a small village at the font of ilount Helicon. As 
he himself informs us, in iiis boyhood ho tended 
Hocks on the mountain. On the deatli of liLs father 
he became engaged with his biother, Persc.s, in a 
lawsuit as to the division of tlieir (latrimony. His 
brother bribed tlie ' kings ’ ni' judge.s, and thus 
gained uniust posse.ssion of the projieity, which, 
however, he soon dissipated. But Hesiod pros- 
poi'cd, and ^I’hen I'erses in his iiovei'ty apiilied to 
him for aid Hesiod girve him the good adneo which 
forms the huger part of his \[~orl.s ami I)ai/s. 
-iLOOurding' to a (lassage (if genuine, 64U-U62) in the 
same poem, Hesiod atteiuled the funeral games 
of Amphidamiw at Chulois, in Euboia, and there 
recited a hymn of his composition wiiich gained 
him the prize. It was probably for .some such 
festii'al that ho composed the Thmjunu. Where or 
how Hesiod died we do not know. Tlie only data 
we po.s.se.“S for lixin^' tlie time at wliicli Hesiod 
lived are tliose coiitiiined in liis works, foraltliongh 
Herodotus niake.s He.siod coiiteinporar.v with 
Homer, he can have Inul no suilicieiit evidence to 
go upon. Tlie poems of Hesiod sliow ao((uaintance 
with a wider geogiapliical horizon, especially west- 
wards, tiian do tliose of Homer ; tlie language is 
in a later stage, tlie dig.amma more frefiuciitlj' 
nep;leeted ; and, lliially, in Hesiod tliere are umiii.s- 
takable imitations of Homer. We may tlieiefure 
safely conclude tliat tle.sind rvas later than Homer 
— possibly helongs to the end of the 8tli eentniy u.c. 

The Works and Days is generally considered to 
consist of two originally distinct poeiii'-, one con- 
taining the good advice to his brotlier, preacliing 
up honest labour and denouncing corrupt and un- 
just judges ; tlie Ollier, the real Works and Days, 
containing advice as to the days lucky^ or unlucky, 
proper or improper, for tlie fanner’s work. The 
Theoyony teaches the oiigiii of the nnivei>e out of 
CIiao.s, the ci cation of earth and hell, of night and 
day, sea and sky, sun and moon, and tlie liistory of 
tlie gods. Bicotian tradition denied tliab the fhe- 
ogon 1 / was tlie work of Hesiod, hut Herodotus affirms 
it (ii. 53), and the internal testimony and the 
similarity of the language of tlie Theoyony and the 
Works and Days eonlirms Herodotus. Ontheotlier 
liaud, the Skidd of Heracles, wliieli has been pre- 
served, and tlie Catalogue of Women and tlie Bow, 
wliioh have not, rvere not genuine. Tlie con-osive 
eritioism which has been poured on the Homeric 
poems has also been applied to the Hesiodic ; and 
here too the critics are not agreed whether the 
unity of the poems is the work of the original com- 
poser, and has been disturbed b^ interpolations, or- 


is the worli of aoiiie late editor liavmoiiiNing lays 
originally nnconnected. Tlie dialect ( Old Ionic) in 
wliicIi the He'iodie poems are composed Jias .also 
heeu attacked. Fiek miuiit<ain> tliat the Thcorjuny 
w.as compo.sed in the Delphic dialect, the Works uml 
Days in ancient .Eolic, and tliat tliej- were subse- 
quently lewritten in artilicial Ionic. 

Hesiod wrote not to ideate the imagination, hut 
to improve the mind. Homer told tales, the tale of 
Troy, of Achilles, of Odysseus, ‘ lies like unto the 
truth,' as Hesiod would say. Ho-iod’s object was 
to tell the truth. His poetry is not very poetical, 
hut it has its iiiteiest. In the first place, it i-swliab 
the Gieeks learned by licart as cliildren and quoted 
as men for tlieir moral guidance. In the next 
place, the Works and Days gives us an invaluable 
jiietnre of the vill.rge-eoiumiiiiity as it existed in 
Greece in the .Stli century ij.C'., and of tlie ‘ kings ’ 
of Homer as tliey a]ipeared to the vill.agers. Filially, 
the Theoyony is of the utmost iiiipmtance to the 
comparative luytliologist. Tlie hist edition of 
Hesiod apipearcd at ^lilaii, 1493; other editions, 
Scldimaim (1869), Tick (1887). .See also tlriippe, 
Die gricch. Knlte u. Mythen, i. 567-612. 

Hespcr'ide.s, tlie name of the sisters wlio, 
assisted hj^ tlie dragon Ladmi, guarded tlie golden 
apples wliicli Hera had received, on lier marriage 
iiith Zeus, from Giea. Their genealogy and 
their muiilier are variou.sIy given by niytliologists. 
The gardens of the Ilesperides weie placed far in 
the west, on the verge ot the ocean, or in the land 
of the Hypeihoreans, The a(qde.s were stolen by 
Hercules (q.v.), hut were afterward.s restored by 
Athena. .See -dTL.tXTlS. 

He.spevorni.s, a remarkahle extinct form of 
hiul, the veuiaius of wliicli have been met with in 
tlie .-Vriiericaii f'retiiceous deposit.s. As descrilied 
by Fiofesbur Mar.sli, it possessed .small pointed 
reptilian teeth, wliicli uere iiiqiianted in a deep 



Eestoration of Skeleton ot Haperornis rcyalis ; 
n, tooth of do. with oeiiii of second tooth ( iiingiiincd). 

continuous groove, somewhat like tliose of Ichlliyo- 
saunis. Its brain wa.s .small and more reptilian in 
type than that of any adult bird as yet examined, 
lit appiears to liave been a laige diving-bird, measur- 
ing over 5 feet from the point of tlie bill to the end 
of tlie toes. Its wings were rudimenlary, its legs 
powerful, and its feet well adapted for rapid pro- 
gression in water. The tail w.as broad, could move 
up and down, and was probably used as a rudder 
or hwimming-paddle. The long slentier jaws were 
united in front only by cartilage, as in serpents, 
and bad on eacb side a joint which admitted of 
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some motion, so that ‘ the i)owei- of swallowing was 
(hrabtless equal to almost any enicrgeuoy.’ See 
Odostoknitiiks. 

Hcsi'lieru.S, the Uieok name (Lat. Viyicr) fov 
VeiiiLs as the evening star [see Planet). Hence 
the Ale-xandi-ian giamniaiiaiis called Italy, and 
somotinies all ^^’cstel•n Euinpo, llenjirria, ' the 
wustoin land,’ 

Hesse (Oev. Ilcshiiti), or Hnssn-DAltM.STADT, a 
grand ahiohy of the (TCriiuan empire, lying hetween 
7“ ol' and iP ;!()' K. long., and 49“ 24' and 30° 50' 
N. lat, A skip of Hesse-Nassau divides it into a 
northern pai t, Uberhessen, completely encloHed hy 
Pi'ushia, and a southern part, coinpriHing the two 
]irovinees of Starkenhiirg, oast of the Rliine, and 
llheiidiessen, west of the Rhine. Besides these two 
main parts thovo are cloven enclaves in Baden 
and Brus.sia, the largo&t Wimiifen and Ilohen- 
stadt. Oheiiiossen is partly oeeiijiied in the east 
hv the Vogelsheig, cnlniinating' in Tanfslein 
('25:12 feet), in tho south-west hy a lamilleation 
of tho Taunus, tho feitile and undulating valley' 
of Wotterau lying hotwoon thimi. Starkenhurg, 
in tho south-east, is envoi od hy tho larger pait 
of the Udenwahl. 'J'ho Bergstia,sso divides the iiji- 
landa of Staikenhurg on the oast from tho plain 
of tho Khiue on the west, 'i'liis idain mei'j^es in the 
north into tho idain of the Hiiiii. Itheinhessen, 
fertile and popuhniH iiplaud.s, laid emt hugely in 
vineyards, tlio principal inilnsti.v of tho (iroviiiee, 
lies hetweeii tho three points, Krcuznach, Mainz, 
and Wmin.s, With lliu o.voeptinn of the stroain.s to 
the east of Vogelshorg draining into tho Eulda, the 
walei.s of Hesse— llhine. Main, Neekar, and Lahu 
—belong to the Rhino Hystein. Of tho total sur- 
faeo, coinpriHing 3000 fjcp m., SO per cent, is tilled 
land and garden, and :R fore.st. 'I'ho most ini- 
novtant prndnots are eorn — particularly in the 
Rhino anil Main pluiiis, and in Wettorau — pulse, 
potatoes, rape, poppy, tohaeeo, lla\-, fruit, and 
vines, IIohho yields iron, iminganeso ore, ami 
peat. 'I'lie indu.stries — mainly in Tdainz, Oll'ou- 
haeli, and Worms — inehulo the making of leather, 
hoots, lluu npludstery, Udiaeeo, cigars, eliemieal.s, 
I'i.'e. 

'I’lie total population amounfoil in 187S to 
K,S'2,349, in 1SH.S to 950,011. Of these 402,. 378 
helongud to Htarkenhurg, and 048,881 were 
Ih'otoslant.s, 278, 4-U) Catholics, and 20,114 Jews. 
Mainz has a population of 05,852; Darmstadt, tho 
capital, 42,794. Tfesse has a university' at ( Jicssen, 
Avith ,540 students (1888), and a technical imiveisity 
at Darmstadt, with 279 students. — 'I'he goveni- 
inent is eoiwtitntional, the legi.slative power eoii- 
sistiiig of two ehamheis, 'L'lie iiimnal revenue for 
the period 1889-91 ivas estimated at £1,290,220, 
and the expenditui'Q at £1,100,500. 

The IIuHsen were an ancient Ixerman tribe, and 
their territoiy came to ho ineluded in the, princi- 
pality of Tliuringia. Wc Hast hear of the laud- 
grave of IJosse in liho Kith century’. On the death 
of Ehilip tho Mag'iuuiiiuons in 1507 tho laml- 
graviate of Hesse was iiuartcied among his four 
sons, into CaHsol, (Marburg, Rheiufels, and Darm- 
stadt. 'I'luA House of Uheinfols becoming extinct 
in 1583, and that of Marlnirg in 1604, tleaso was 
reeonHlitutod in two divisions — Hesso-Cassel and 
ITesso-Dai'instadt. After the Ereiieh Kevohitiou 
Louis X., under pi'o.ssnro of h’rance, signed atroaty 
of neutrality, and (1805-13) supplied Kapoleomvitu 
a contingent of troop.s agaimst the other Gerjiian.s. 
In 1806 Louis asHumed the title of grand-duke. 
In 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, Louis joined 
the allies, and in 1815 had to acknowledge the 
iutlependonoe of irosHo-flomhnrg. In 1866 Hesse, 
having sided Avith Austria, had to yield up certain 
territories, including Hosse-HomhuTg, recently 


acquired, to Pru.ssia. In 1820 Avas fouii<led a new 
coiistitutiou of goveinAuont, niodiliod in 1856 1S6''’ 
and 1872. ’ 

II<*,S.sC“C!ISSel, till 1866 a German electorate 
now forming the goi'ernuient district of Cassel in 
the PniHsiau province of tIesso-Nnssau ( q v ) Are-i 
:i700 sq. m. ; pop. (1864) 7-15,063. The landgiau’ 
ate of Hcsse-Cassel Avas foniied liy 'William IV. 
eldest son of Piiiliji the Magnanimous, who died 
in 1567. Constituted an electorate in 1803, it Avas 
occupied hy^ the French in 1806, incorpoialed Avith 
Wcsti>halia in 1807, and roeonstiluted iiu electmate 
in 1813. 'L'he elector having joined Austria in 1866, 
]Je,s,se-L'assel Ava.s hicorpomteil AriUi I’rnssia, as pait 
of the province of Ilesse-Nassan. 

, lles.se -IIoinl)lvvg', till 1860 a landgraviate of 
(lei many', comsisLing of the lordshiii of Homhiiri' 
vor der Hoho, on tho light liank of tho Rhine, aiiS 
the lordsliip of Meisenhoiui, on the left hank. 
Area, 106 sq. in. ; pop. (1864) 27,374. Bince 1866 
ircsse-Hoiuhurg has been ineoi porated Avith Prussia, 
Hoiiihurg now forming part of the distiict of 
flesse-Cassel, and Meisenheim of that of Coblenz. 
_IIe.s.se-TIomhnrg auis eon.stitnled a landgraviate 
in 1596. In 1806 Ile.i.se-Homliuig hecmiie agiain 
iiicoriioratcd Avitli IleBso-Diumstadt, hut in 1815 
was decieed imlopeudeut, while it was enlaigeii hy 
the aildiiioti of the dlstriot of Mei.senlieim. In 
1866 llcssu-IIoiiilnirg reverted to Ile,sse-Darm.stadt( 
hut the grand-duke, having espoused tho caime of 
Austria in tho seven Aveeks' wiu'_, u'lis forced to 
Hurrciuler Hesse-Ilomimrg to I’lnssia. 

Hcssc-Nassail, a proA'inco of Prussia, betAveen 
Bavaria and Hiixony on tlic east and 1 ho Rhine on 
the Avest, Avas formed (1867-08) uut of parts of 
the foriiicr elcotoiuto of Ifosso-CasHei, of tlie former 
Duchy of Nassau, of the lordship of Iloiiihuvg 
forming part of tho former couutsliip of Ilosse- 
Homlinrg, of tlie larger jiait of tliu former free 
loAvu of h'rankl'm t-ou-the-Main, and .small purls of 
Bavaria. It eompiiscs 5943 sq. m. ^ The smfaco 
coii.sists mostly of uplands, contrasting Avith the 
Main plain and part of WoLLoran in the smith, 
and Avitli tho narioAV valleys of Iho \\''eiTa ami 
Fulda, and tho fertile hasiu of the SchAvalin in the 
north. 'I'lie hills covering its siirfiieo inehule the 
Tanims awl tho We,stenvahl, lising to 2380 feet; 
tho Hohe Rhtm, rising in Onisse lA'assevkuppe to 
3096 feet ; tho lailm Mountiiins, iko. 'I'lie 'i’liur- 
iugurwald Uaversing Behmalkaklen culininates in 
the Iinselsherg (3001). Among tlie minerals are 
iron, copper, lead, manganese, and Imildiiig-stone. 
ft is ricii in mineral Avatei.s, such as at Wiesbaden, 
Ellis, Kronthal, llomlmrg, i.ku. The manufactures 
Includo gold and silver Avares at Cassel, leather at 
E.seliAvoge, danuteks and oilier Htnll's at Fulda, 
iroii-foumlries at Hanau, iSte. Tho population in 
1875 Avas 1,407,898; in 1885, 1,592,454; 1,110,831 
being Protestants, 431,529 Catholics, and 43,145 
JoAVs. Of its 108 toAvns only seven (Frank- 
fort, Cus.sol, ’VA''ieHbadon, Ilanau, Bockonheim, 
Marburg, and Fnhla) have more than 10,000 in- 
lialiitants each, He.sso-Na.ssan has a nnivei.sity at 
Marliiirg, tAvolve gymnasiums, thirty-eight ‘Real-,[ 
comiiieroial,' and liighor schools, seven teaohem’ 
seniiiiavies, three deaf and dmnh and tAVO hliiid 
insUtnics. The princi])al oeeupations are agricul- 
ture, cattle-roaring, the usual industries, and 
mining. 

]Ic.SHiail Fly ( Cccklmnyia ikdruvtor), a dip- 
terous in.seci, Avliioli in its larval state is one of 
the moat iiuiiortant crop-pests, attacking stems of 
barley, Avheat, and rye. The eggs are nsnally laid 
on tho leaves tAvico a year, in (May' and Beptombei', 
and tho larvm, Aviiioi hatch in a fortnight, bora 
into the atom, suck the juices, and destroy the 
plant. The Inrvie turn to pinpro in the end of July, 
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ov ill ‘■lii'ing, ami tlieiico the Ilie.i devehip in ahout 
ten days. The egg is very minute, ahout Jjth of an 
inch, and pale led towards hatching. The larva nr 
maggot lias a .sluniiig, oval body, white or yelloiv- 
isli, ivitli a soft fleshy liead anti tweh-e segineiits. 



Hessian Fly ( Cecitlomma lUilruclar) : 

(i, iimgiiilit'd ; h, natural sl/e; c, iinpi casts (‘tlav-scciK’) m 

diiliu'nt tt.iges, nalur.d y/c and ni.'Ufmlifil ■" il, l>ai Icy stem, 

aliDUiii^ ‘flu\-SLetls' oi Mtu; r, stem vlboituil ilowii. (rioiii 

.Mias Oiiuciud.) 

Tlie month parts are veiy delicate, hut near tlie 
hind end is a chitinous ‘ anclior process,’ which is 
prohahly used as a digger or scraper. The pujia- 
case.5, which are called ' tiax-seeds,’ are ahout Jth of 
an incli in lengtli, of a long oval shape, and of a 
hrownish ov chestnut colour. The tty itself is a 
littlo .stout.niado lilack and brown gnat, ahout 
Jtli of an inch in lengtli. 

The tty was lirst known ns a scourge in North 
America during the years 17S6 and ITSii), and owes 
its name to the erroneous supposition that it was 
imported by tlie He,ssian troops, mercenaries of 
Great Ilritain. In England it appeared in 1788, 
and was deseribod by Sir Joseph Banks. ‘ It is now 
knou'ii to e.xist in tlie south of T’l'aiiee, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and southern Russia, and its original habitat 
is considered most prohahly to have been soutlicni 
Einojie and western A.sia.’ In ISSli it occurred in 
Britain, and in some districts is said to liave caused 
a loss of several husliels por acre. In some yeare 
the loss in America lias been enormous ; as in the 
years 1790, 1821, 1344-45, 1871-72, 1876-78. Late 
sowing, ‘ ploughing in ’ infested stubble, the use of 
‘ bait "patches of corn, rotation of crops, tlie selec- 
tion of stroiig-stemmed corn, and the like lu-e 
Bugge,sted preventions of the scourge. 

See CeCidomvia, Cori’ Iksects; E. A. Oimeiod, The 
Ressian Mu (Loud. 1886) ; A. S. Packard, ‘Tlie Hessian 
Fly, its lavages, he.’ in U.S.A. Third Ssp. of Entmiioloij. 
Oomm. eWashington, 1888) ; H. A. Hagen, ‘ The Hessian 
Fly not imported from Europe,' in Canad. Enlouiolo- 
yitt (1830); B. AYagner, Bit neui Getreids Gall-ilhckc 
(1861). 

Hcsychasts (Gr. hcsychcKun, ‘to he quiet’), a 
mystic and contemplative sect of the Greek Clinrch 
in the 14th century, who may he described as the 
Quietists of the East. A Basilian monk, named 
Barlaam, a native of Calabria, in the coui-se of a 
visit to tlie monasterie.s of Greece, observed among 
tlie monks of Mount Atlioa several practices and 
doctrines which he eon.sideied grievously reprehen- 
sible, Tjut one iii e.special. Bflieviiig that in the 
soul lay liidden a oeitain divine liglit, which it was 
the oflioe of contemplation to evoke, the monks 
withdrew at stated times to a retired place, seated 
tliemselves on the earth, and fixed their eyes stead- 
fastly on the centre of the storaaeh (whence the 
soubriquet by which they were known, omphalo- 


pvji-hoi, ‘ navel souls ’ ) ; and tliey averred that, after 
the allotted time of contemplation, a kind of 
heavenly light beamed forth upon them from the 
■-oul (whose seat, they held, was in tliat region), 
and tilled them nifli ecstasy and supernatural 
delight. The monks weie defended by Gregori 
Palaiinis, the Aiclihishop of Thessalonica ; and 
councils in 1341 and 1351 pronounced hi their 
favour. But tlie public voice was hostile to the 
sect, and they soon fell into ohsouiitr. See Stein's 
iiionogiaph (Vienna, 1ST4). 

llesj'cllilis, a Gieek giamniariaii of Alexandria, 
rtourished probably towards the end of tiie 4tli cen- 
tury A.D. He was the author of a Greek lexicon, 
containing words and jdiinses, oliscuie, lare, and 
dialectical, which, in spite of the coiniption of the 
text, is one of the most useful hoolcs we have foi 
understanding the works of tlie great classic wiiteis 
of blreece. The best edition is that published by 
Alberti and Itiiliiikeii (2 vols. Leyden, 1746-66), to 
which additions xvere made by Schow (Leip. 1792). 
— Not to he confounded with the foregoing is the 
historian Hesyciiius of Miletus, surnamed tlie 
‘ Illustrious,’ 11 ho flourished iii the hegimiiug of the 
6th century A.D., and wrote a wink on the eminent 
Greek xviiters, treating especially of the philoso- 
pheis, and a univci.-al history fioin tlie early day.s 
of As.syria down to the 5 'ear 518 A.li. Only a small 
Iiortioii of this last is e.xtant. See (Jrelli, llcstjchii 
Opiru (Leip. 1820). 



Hctcroceroal (Gr. heUros, ‘diffeieut,’ ‘uu- 
e(jual,’aml hcrlon, ‘a tail’), a teim intiodiiceil by 
Agassiz to de.signate tlie nnsymmeti real tail of 
Elasmohranch and moat Ganoid tislies, in wiiich 
tlie veitehral axis is bent upwards in the tail, 
making the upper lolie much tlie larger (see the 
article Stuikiuox'). In hoiiy fishes also the axis is 
somewliat bent upwards in its termination, hut tlie 
asyinmotry is di.sguised, and the tail look.' equal- 
lobed or homoomul. In some Teleosteiins and 
Ganoids, in a few Elasiuohranelis, and in Bipnoi, 
tlie tail is genuinely symmetrical or tUphijocrcuL 


llcterop'oda, pelagic. Gasteropoda, in which 
the ‘ foot ’ ha-s become a swiniiiiing organ. In 
association with their active life on tlie surface of 


the ocean must he noted not only the locojnotor 
foot, hut the protective transparency, tlie higlily- 
developed nervous system and sensory structures, 
eyes, ears, and siiieiling organ. Tlie toothed rili- 
hon ill the iiioutli is also very elaliorate. Techni- 
cally the Heteropods are iucluiled among tlie Azygo- 
hranchs. Atlanta, with a large visceral dome and 
shell; Carinaria, with a ledueed hiunp and small 
cap-like shell ; and I’terotrachea, witlioiit a hniup oi- 
shell, aie the thine types. See G-t.STElioi'OD.s., 


Molluscs. 


Hetci'op'tersi. See Hemipteka, 'Water- 

SCOHPIOH. 


Hetman, or ArAMAIt, the title of the head or 
general of the Cossacks (q.v.). 

Hevellns (whose real name xvas Hotel or 
Hovelkb), Johaxn, German a.strniiomer, wa.s hoin 
at Danzig, 2Sth .Jamrniy 1011, and died in that city, 
28tli January 16H7. He was wealthy, aud in 1641 
lie erected an observatory in liis ox\n liouse, and 
for forty yeais carried on astronomical ohseivation.s 
therefrom. He xvrote descriptions of the phases and 
spots of the moon, conducted numerous researches 
on comets, and prepared eiiarts of the moon and of 
the heavens. He laid down the results of his obser- 
vations in Sdcmqi uphill (1647), Comctogntphiu 
(1688), and hlackimi C'alestis (1673; repiinted, 
with an English tvans. by Prince, in 1882), he-sides 
minor rvorks, 

Ilcves, a town of Hungary, 60 miles ENE. of 
Pesth. Pop. 6608, 
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Ilcxacliord, j>i modern iiuisic, tleiioles fclie&ix 
(lialonio (le;;i'eos of which Uaido formed hif> scale. 
Hee CrUiDO, and Soalu. 

Hcxasjon (Or. kv.v, 'si.-c,' and ijotua, ‘aiifile’), 
a ligurc of siK shies and six angles ; when Uio sides 
and angles are equal IL is called a rci/iilw hexiujon. 
Of the three (igiires \vliieh can comiiletcly occujiy 
hl)ace(the eiinilafceral triangle, square, and hexa- 
gon ) the hexagon contains the greatest area within 
a given perimeter, the proportions between the 
three dilieront ligiires being nearly iw the uiimhers 
4, 5J, 6. It is thus that hoes, by making theircells 
of a hexagonal form, eiielosa the g'reate.st .space 
with the least e.xpenditure of wax. Hee Uiiiss. 

lICXall«(ll*OH, a solid ligure bounded by .six 
faces — the euhe heing one inch. 

Ilcxailictftr, tlie name applied to the nio,st 
important form of classical verse. It is llie heroic 
or epic verse of the (Ireek.s and liomans, tlio 
gramlest examjjles of wiiioli aro the Iliinl and 
Oili/Nuctj in Greelc, and ilie j-Eiicitl in Latin. It con- 
sists, as its name implies, of si.x feet or imsisnies, 
the last of whicli must ho a spondee (a measure 
composed of two long syllables), and the peimlti- 
mate a dactyl (one long syllable and two sliort). 
If the peimltimate is al.so a spouilee, the verse is 
said to he spondaic. IClopatock, (loothe, and Voss 
have produced adiuirahle .specimen, s of iie.xamel.er 
ver.se in (loi'iuau; and it has Imeoiuo familiar in 
Knglish through Longfellow’s Eininudme., Kings, 
loy'.s AihIi'oiiiuiIu, and L'loiig!i’.s ]/i>thie of Toht'.r-iid- 
VitolivA. 'I'Ue following' lines from the last sliow 
tins only varieties of the hexameter whieli aro 
eiuluralilu to tlie ear— i.u. those in wliieli tlie 
aoeent on each foot falls on Us first syllable : 

li’ull ..li? iu I mfriilil 1 hiirliigs lu‘r 1 aflnrws I I'Sr la the | iimnii- 
I.Tias, 

Ntlvi'liigicril 1 iriiUng, I liuiivini; fqi, ] viHiug, | (orllioutl llOwIng. 

It will he observed that on whatever syllalilo here 
the niati'ieal accent falls, that .syllable is preeisoly 
the same wlueli the voice naturally aeceiituate.s. 
Wlietlier this was tlie ease iu ancient Greek anti 
Latin lioxaiiiotcr.s ivo do not kiioiv, hut, if the 
present system of Greek aeeeiituatioii re])rcHoiits 
tiie natural accent of Ilomeiic words, it is certain 
tliat Iloiiior iiihi'ugardorl tlie natural aeeoiit.s, or did 
not observe onr rule of always idaeiiig tlio metrical 
iioeuiit oil the (irst Hyllalile of eacli foot; ami we 
still jirononiice Latin ho.xamutors liy pre.serviiig 
what we take to lie the natural aeeoiit of each 
woril, whether that corruHiionds to the metrical 
accent or not. Thus hi the line. 

Hull I inn 1.1 1 111 piul'u 1 BUS | vnniuiiii; | vOiiit 
we disrogavd the metrical accent, which should fall 
<m the lir.sl) syllable of each foot (and actually does 
so in tlie lifth and sixth), and iu reading the line 
give ellect to the natural accents only, as wo cim- 
coivo them, of the worils H<diaui, fntu, profiujits. 
I’rofesHor T. Ariiiild, in tlio appendix on metres 
in his MaiiunL of EnijlUh LiUnitiirc, points out 
that when ihigli.sli lie.xanieLers were Jiret written 
they were oimstructod in tlie same manner; they 
were to be read in the same way as Latin hex- 
lunetors. The natural aeceiiL, except in tlie last 
l.wo feet, ovei'rnleil the metrical. In the following 
linos from ytanihurst’s translation^ of the zEiin’d 
it will at once bo seen that the ellect is absurd if 
wo read the lines as modern Eiiglisli liexamolors 
arc read : 

jSiUiiir liiM'i* I imj coiuili | iiig hiiino | troeps of | GrccklHli fta | 
aumlily, 

Or to ornsh | mir bill | warlcs thin I work i.s I forg&l, all [ lionitos 
I’or lo piy, 1 aurmouiil | iiig tlui 1 town ; .soiiiii | pmetloo ov | 
Olliul’ 

Ubi'o liU'Us 1 of ouii 1 ning ; trust | not tins | treaclicrous | 
oiiHign. 

If we read by the natural aeeent the effect is rough 
and liarsh to the car ; if by the modern metrical. 


ridiciilons and ahsnid. Snoli are the limitations of 
the hexameter in Englisli. 

Hexapla (Gr. hcxuplu, ‘the sixfold’), a cole- 
lirated edition by Urigen of the GId Testament 
ycriptiircs, coiisistiiig of the Helirew text, witli a 
transcript iu Greelc letters, tlie SepLnagint, and the 
versions of xiquila, iSymmaolius, and Theodotion 
It is no longer extant. See Origun, Srptu.vuim] 
llexhain, an ancient town of Nortliumheihiiid 
lieautifully situated on the right liank of the Tyne’ 
24 miles W, of Newea,stle by rail. A stone hr'idgo 
of nine arches spans the river, and the town "is 
intersected from east to west by one long- street 
ealleil in its diff'oreiit parts by the names of I’riest- 
liopple, Ihittle-hill, and noucotes. Two nairow 
streets connect with the market-place, one of the 
most intere.sting and pictnrescjiic iu England, from 
which again other narrow streets diverge irregularly. 
The great point of interest is the Abbey Cliurch 'of 
St Andrew, a noldo monument of 13th-centuvy 
architecture, of which tlie greater part of the choir, 
o.xcept the eastern chapels, and both tlie transepts 
alone remain, the Imildiiig having heeii suhjeeted to 
shameful restoration in ISoS, and again iu 1SC9, 
The moiia,ctery wa.s originally founded by ,St 
Wilfrid iu 1174, and Ids chui'cli was long eelebriited 
by the ehronielers as the liiiest on this side the 
Aljm. lloie ill 1181 a liishoprie nvis e.stal)li.ched 
which lasted till 821, when Tidfcrtli, the last 
hisliop, died on a voyage to Homo, having Ijeeii 
driven oil by tlie Danes. The niiiied ebuieli was 
rohuilt iu 1112, ami a jiriory of Austin canons 
founded, hiit the imiiiaHtery was siip]iressed under 
Henry VIII., and its last prior lianged at Tyburn 
lor taking part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. The 
nave of the clinrch was destroyed by the Scots in 
129(3, and was never relmill. Under' ils ruiiia was 
discovered the Saxon ery)it of St Wilfrid, a won- 
derful survival of our earlie.st areliiteotlire, with 
strange barrel vaults, lamp niehes, and fuiinel- 
sliapiod apiertures, only lo he iiiatelmd at llipoii. 
It lia.s liocn (li.seovei'od that it was Imilt of Koiiiau 
stones, most likely carried from the old lioinan 
station of Coi'niupitum, hut 3.J, miles distant. The 
central tower i.s lOO feet liigli, ami of it.s eight 
ancient liolls one is still called the ‘Pray Hell,' 
from having lieen rung lo give warning in Border 
alarm.s. The .stone Ej'iili-.stool is supposed to liave 
lieen Wilfrid’s chair. T’he best remains of the 
monastery are tlie refectory and tlie abbey gate- 
way of hjormaii aroliitecture. To the west of the 
churchyard is the Ideal, once the piark of tlio iiioiiks, 
now a public proinoiiaile. Near Hexliam the Laii- 
cmstriaiiH were .severely defeated, J\Iay 15, 14(14. 
The chief iiiaiiufaetiires of the town aro gloves and 
hats. Pop. (1H71) 5331 ; (1881) 5!lin. 

iSco WrigWti J/htor.i/ oj (1823) ; The Prior;/ 

of IJcdmm, its ChrunicU ra, lindmeounla, and Aiuials, 
edited for the Surtees iSooiety by Jiuiiea Kaiiio (1364- 
65) ; Hewitt's Handbook to Hr.ckani and ita Anliqidtiea 
(1879); and espoolally Llie laliiiiiiihle and smiiptuous 
work liy Cliarles Clement lloilges, The Ahbvj of St 
Andrew, Hexham (privately printed, ISHS). 

Meylill. Petkr, an English divine of eoiisider- 
ahle iioto in hi.s own day, w'a.s deseemled from an 
ancient Welsh family helonging to Montgomery- 
shirc, ami was horn at Ihirforil, in Oxfordaliire, 
Novoinhor 29, 1.799. Ho studied at Oxford, where 
he took the degree of 1). 1). Tlirongli the iiiterest 
of Laud (q.v. ), Ileyliii was aiqioiiited elia]daiu-iii- 
ordiiuu’y to King UhiirleH in 1029. He was deprived 
of his livings under the Coiimionwealtli ; hut after 
the Restoration was made suh-dean of Westminster, 
He died May S, 16(52. lleyliii wa.s a very voluniin- 
ous controversial writer on the anti-Puritan side, 
and wrote cosmograpliie.s, histories of England, of 
the Reformation, and of the Presbyterians. See 
EtTM,EIt, TlIdMAS. 
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Hcyiits Cniii.STlAK Gottlois, a Gevman clas=.i- 
cal scliolai-, ivas )mrn at Clieimiitz, in Upper 
fiaxony, 25tli Se^iteinlier 1729, tlie son of a ])Oor 
A\eavev. In spite of oxtrenie poverty and often 
ali'Olnte Imtiyer, Hcyne strngiried jierseverinf'ly at 
Luipzie ; and in 1733 lie olitiiined the sitnation of 
iiiider-clerlc in the Ilriihl lilirary at Dresden. An 
edition of TihuJhts and one of the Jinehiriilion of 
Epictetus, which he pnhlished ahout thi-s time, 
gained for him the patronage of tiie celehrateri 
scholar, I’nhnken of le\-den. But tlie onthrealc 
of the Seven Yeai'.s’ Y’ar threw Heyne out of 
employiiient, and for .some time lie led a precarious 
life, heing often without hread, and supporting 
himself as best he could hy u-iitiiig for huoksellers. 
But in 178.S, on the recommendation of Biihnken, 
he was appointed profe.ssor of Eloquence at Giittin- 
gen, ami the rest of his long life was .sjient in com- 
fort and i)rofe.s.sorial activity. By liis lectures and 
the thorough knowledge he displayed of all depart- 
ments of ancient Greek and Itoiiian life, lie was 
chietl.i instrumental in raising Gottingen to its 
pre-ominenl position a.s a school of classical .study, 
lie is said to have trained more than 130 professors. 
Heyiio died 14th .Inly 1812. Hi.s principal works, 
he.sidcs those iiientinned, are his editions of ’i'irgil 
(1707: new ed. 18.30-44), Pindar ( 1773), Apollodoru.s 
(1782), and Homer’s Iliad (8 vola. 1802); numevous 
translations ; six volumes of Ojimeula Acadcmicii 
(1783-1312); and ahout 7500 rcvieiv.s of hooks in 
the Otittiiijicr (Iclcluic Anzeiyen, of which he w.as 
editor from 1770. Gompiire 'tlie Life of Heyne hy 
his son -in-law, Ludwig Heeren (1313), and Garlyle’s 
essay in i id. ii. of the Sllhcvllaiiii’s. 

Ho-J'Se, Paul Joii \3'N, German jioet, ilrainatisfc, 
and novelist, was horn in Beilin on lath SLarcli 
1830, and educ.ated at Berlin and Bonn. He was 
one of the hand of writers wliom King Max of 
Bavaria gathered around him in Munich in 13,54. 
Freed from the neoe.s.sitie.'5 of earning a liveliliood, 
Hey.se has developed an astoniehiiig productive- 
ne.ss. As a writer of nm-elettes lie is an acknow- 
ledged master, his work in this department lieing 
mostly of the nature of genre-pictures in words. 
He is not tvanting in .sly humonr, e.xhihit.s coiisid- 
cralile exeouti\-e .skill and fertility of invention, 
shows artistic attention to details, and writes in 
a graceful .style ; hut his work is frequently 
marred hy sensnonsness .and immoral feeling. lie 
has iiuhlished more than a score of collections of 
novelettes nnder various titles, good speeiniens of 
which are coiil.ained in Das Diich dcr 1' rcinidseliaft 
(I3S3-S4). His poetic works include iianative 
poems, such as Uvim (1852), and epics, such as Die 
Brautvon Ci/iicni (1856) and Thckla (1838). As a 
dramati.st lie has heen alnio.st as roluniinon.s a 
writer as in the dom.ain of novels ; hut few if any 
of his dramatic pieces have heen unequivocally 
.successful. He lia,s also written a couple of more 
amhitious novels, Dio Kinder dcr Well (1873 ; 7th 
ed. 1880). and Im Faradiese (1873 ; 5th ed. 1880), 
wdiich liave heen very w.avmly pi'.aiscd. Nor is hi.s 
industry yet e.xhausted ; he has translated the 
poetical works of Ginsti (1875), of Leopardi (1874), 
and of I’ariiii, Monti, and !Maii/ini (1889). 

Ilcywood, a numieipal town of Lancashire, 3 
niile.s E, of Bury and 9 N. of Manchester. It is 
connected with the Koclidale Canal hy a hraiich 
canal, and is on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Ilailway. Incorjiorated in 1881, Heywood has 
increased with great I'apidity, both in po]}Hlatiou 
and weaitli, since the beginning of the 19tli cen- 
tury, partly in consequence of extensive coal-mines 
in the neighbourliood and partly in consequence of 
the enteiqirise of the Peel family, who introduced 
there the cotton mamifaetirre. Iron and brass 
founding, boiler-making-, and the uianufactuTe of 


cotton, woollens, machinery, r.ailway \ilant, and 
cliemicals are carried on. Tlie Free Lihmrie.s Act 
■was adopted in 1873; and the Queen’s Park, 20 
acres in extent, w.as opened in 1879. Pop. (1851) 
12,194; (1881) 22,979. 

Heywood, John, the e]iigr.amiiiatist, was honi 
near Bt Albans .ahout 1500. After his studie.s at 
Oxford he wa.s introduced at court liy .Sir Thomas 
More, and soon made hini-olf hy his merry avit .and 
his skill in music .a favourite avith Henry VHL, 
and later U’itli Mary. He uas a devout Gatholic, 
and on the accession of Eliz,ahetli hetoolc liiinself 
to Maline.s, where he died in 1363. He wrote 
.several .short play.s which he c, ailed inter]nde.s. 
The name had liithevto me.ant short dr.araatic 
pieces performed in the intervals of a h.anquet or 
conrt-ji.ageant, in viliirh the chiirncters weie merely 
personified qualities, hut Heywood intuidiiced tlie 
novelty of making these ihdividnai persons re- 
2 >iesent chasses, as the Pedl.ar, the Pardoner, and 
the like, insteail of Yontli, Felicity, (tc. His inter- 
ludes thus form an important stage between the 
old moi-,alities nnd the modern drama. Among 
them .are Jolatn, Ttjh his vife, and Sir Johan ihc 
preesfe ; A Alcr;/ Fla;/ hctKenc ihc Fardonerc and 
Ihc Feerc, the Curate and Keiejhionr Fraitc : and 
Thr Fla;/ railed ihc four P's, a new awl rerp 3In-ri/ 
Intcrlnelr, oj a Fahncr, a Pardoner, a Foiicury, 
and a Pedlar. His three collections of Epicirams 
reach the nmiiher of six hundred. His longest 
work is the wearisome allegorical poem, The 
Spider and Ihe Fly, in which the relative merits 
of Catholic.s and Prote-stants are contrasted. 

Heywood, Thosia.s, dr.amatist and actor, a 
Lincolnshire man, was educated at C.amhiidge. 
He seems to have been writing plays a.s early 
as October 1590 ; and on 23tb M.ai-eb 1598 b'e 
was regularly eng.aged hy Phili]i Henslowe as an 
actor. Of all the old dramatists he was the most 
prolific. We learn fiom the preface to ThcEnejlish 
Trareller that down to 1033 lie had ' had either an 
entire ii.and, or at the least a main finger,’ in tlie 
composition of 220 jday.s; .and he continued for 
.some years after that date to write for the stage. 
He was also the iintlior of an historical jioem, Troju 
Brifannica (1009, folio); an Apolo;/;/ for Actors 
( 1 612) ; Klnc Boohes of Various Bistiiru eimecrninyc 
Women (1624); a folio of nearly five luindred 
jmges, which was planned, written, and ininted 
within the space of seventeen weeks ; a long poem, 
with learned and curious aiiuotation.s, The Hier- 
archic of the Blessed Awjells (1633, folio); a 
volume of ihymed translations fiom Lucian's 
Dealoffitcs, EraMims, Ovid, I'tc. ; various mayoralty 
pageaiits, and dii'ers tracts and treatises. His prb- 
3 ected Lircs of all the Poets, Aludern and Foreign, 
was unfortunately never pnldi.shed. In 1624, and 
:igain in 1033, he refers to this work ; and we know 
from Hieiiaril Brafliwait’s Scholar's Medley tliat 
he was engaged njion it a.s early as 1614. The 
last of Heywood’s ]mhlicfttions was The Life of 
Ambrosias Merlin (1641). It is usually snpiio.sed, 
Imt without sufficient evidence, tliat he was alive 
in 1648, when he was mentioned in the Satire 
ayaiust Sejiantlisis. 

Twenty-four of Ileywiiod’s plays have come 
down. The best is A Woman hildc leith Kind- 
7icsse (1607), a iiatlietic tragedy of domestic life; 
and with this may he emxp\ei\.TheEnciUsh Truecllcr 
(1633), which contaias some admirable scenes, but 
ends .somewlmt ahrnjitly, Heywood was particu- 
larly 8ucce.ssful in dejiicting blamBlc6,s English 
gentlemen, such oharaotei-s as Master Frankford 
in tlie e.arlier jilay and yonug Geraldine in tlie 
later. His work is" u-snally distinguished by natur- 
alness and simplicity ; hut he wrote at the begin- 
ning of his career one .ahsin-dly gr.mdio&e ]ilay. The 
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Fnnra Prcidi/tcs of Lomlo)i, priiitcKl in Kil.), which 
wa<i parodied in lieanmont and Eleiciier’s Knight 
of the Jhiriiiiig I'aitlc. In tlie Lwo parts of The 
Fair Maid of'lhe JPi’st (Ki3I), ainl in Korfiiiie fry 
Land anil Sea, partly written hy William Rowley 
and iir.st printed in llioj, he nives ns some spirited 
descriptions of soa-IieUts. The I'ayrc Mayde of the 
EMluingc (UiOVh a sentimental comedy, has a very 
iinproliahle plot; The liape, of Lnrrctcc (1608) B 
ehielly noticeable for its songs ; Lore’n Mriisirrs-ie 
(IGl-il)'), dcalingwitlitlie story of Cupid and Psyclie, 
is fancifnl and ingenions ; and tliore is mncli ten- 
dorno.ss in ri IJhuUengn for Jlc/n/tie (l()3tl)._ In the 
Emir Ages— 2'/ic Ootilcn Aye (Hill ), Thr Silver Aye 
(1(113), The ]lni;.cii Aye (I'flhS), and the two parts 
of TIu'. Iron Aye, {'lCi3'2)— Hoywood dr.anniLiseil 
classical mythology, ‘from Jnnitor and 8atiirn to 
the litter subversion of Troy. _ Tliese plays are 
iindeniahly tedious, lint contain some cliarming 
poetry. The Late Lituvanhire ^ Wifrhrs (Ulilt h 
writ, ten in conjunation with llichard llroinc.^ is 
largely of a farcical character; and The llh.sv’ 
lEonifOi of llin/edon (KillS) e.vposes the trickeries 
of forlnnc-tellei'.s. In The J'oyalt King and Loynll 
Huhjeei (1037) the doctrine 'of p!is.sive ohedience 
to kingly antlmrity is carricil to oxtienie leiigth.s. 
The early plays, Kdwavd IV. (i parts, IGOO) and 
If Ton Kiwtr not Me Vott I'luar No Jiodte; or, the 
Trnnlifi'e uf {hu'e.ii KUtalwih (l(l(l.'i-32), are of small 
account; nor can innch he said in favour of A 
hlayih'n-llraif fVcll LohI (l(il!4). 77/c Vaytim'ii, or 
the' Ln.sl Jierornred, .an intovcsling play acted in 
1()!W, was lirst pnlilishud in 188.') from Hgertoii MH. 
Ii)!l4 (liiillou's ‘ Old I’lays,’ Ist scries, vol. iv.). A 
collection of [foywood’s )ilay,s, in six volnmes, was 
issneilin 187.1 (Loinhni, .lohii I’earsoii). In tragic 
power lie was deliciont, hut his gentleiie.ss and 
sincerity onileav him to students. 

llCiCckiilll (Ifel). Jlioliah, Yi'hi.'/h'iiydiit, ‘May 
-Tohovali strengtlieu him’), a reformiijg king of 
Jnd.ali, sou and successor of Alnv/,, reigned from 
728 to 007 n.C. His reign is romarkahlo for the 
inv.asioiis by the Assyrians niider Hurgoii, and again 
iiiidor Henmiolieril), Wlien Senuac.horih ajipeared 
before .Terusaloin ‘an Angel of the liOrd’ (ex- 
plained variously to mean the plague, an earth- 
ipiako, a sudden attack by Tirh.aka, or the simoom) 
slow during' one single night 180,000 meii in the 
Assyrian camp, and Seiniacherih was obliged to 
retreat. (.See 2 Kings, xviii.~x.v. , .and 2 Cliron. 
xxix.-xxxii.) The events of this period as rccorded 
in Assyrian records are treated at Assyria (ipv.). 
After the war lie collected great tioiisixrca and 
cxocnlod many higdily useful -n’orks, among wliie.li 
tlitt lupmdwets of Jevwsaleui take a foveuuiat pilace. 
Ills was also the golden ago of prophetic poetry. 
He was succeeded hy liis son Manas.seli. 

lliiiwatlia, the name by wliich the Iroquois 
call ft pei'.s«na'‘e of nnracnlon.s birth (ehsewliero 
anioiigst the North American Indians known as 
Micliahon, Chiaho, ito.) sent amongst them to clo.ar 
tile rivci's and forests, and teach the arts of peace. 
Longfellow’s imein (1842) is based on Sc.lmolcraft’s 
version of the tradition (‘Algio Ucsearchos,’ 18.39; 
ropniilislied as The Myth of Jliimaihei, 185(1). 

Hiblicri IjCOtiire.S, a fonndation instituted 
hy the trustees of Koliert Ililihert, a West India 
morcliant, who died in IS-IO. ICoi- many j'oars the 
trustees applied the funds mainly to the lngher 
onltiire of students for the Unitarian niiiiistry, 
hut ill 1873 resolved to iiiiatitnte Mihherfc Lectures, 
with a view to eapahle and really honest treat- 
ment of unsettled prohlema in theology, apart from 
the iiitore.st of any partionlar elmreh or system. 
Amongst tlie lecturers h.nvo hoen Max Miiller, 
Page Uenoiif, Kenan, Rhys Davids, Knenen, Beard, 
Kevillo, Pllciderer, lihys, ,Sayce, ,'lnd Hatch, 


Hibernation (Lat. hihemarr. ‘to jiass the 
winter’), a nhysiolngical term employed to de- 
scribe tlie lialiit wliicli cort.aiii nortlieru, and most 
prohahiy some ^int.arctie mammals, reptiles, fishes 
insects, and ninlhises have of (lassing part of the 
year, .almost invaiiahly the coldest winter nionths 
in a more or less contiminiisly tor]iid condition' 
from which they revii i; ('itlicr at irregnl.ar intervals’ 
or altogether on the return of w.arin weatliei! 
Ileiicc the (leiniaiis express this condition hy the 
word irinterKrliliif (‘ivinter sleep’) in coiUr.a- 
distinction to mnincrscidaf, ‘siiuniior sleep’ or 
a-sliv.atioii, an analogous, tliongh not identic.ai, 
trait of some .southern .animals during the snnimer 
months. 

As far as m, animals are concoinod, the followinr.' 
ore (lie ]iriiicipal facts established ; (1 ) All noitheiu 
species, even those which I'ind food scarce during 
winter, do not liihernate, nor do .all tlie spcL’les of 
the .same family, order, or genus. Even both sexes 
of the same species do not always .agiee in tins 
respect. 'I’lic iieav, tlie badger, the ilorin oii.se, tlie 
liaiiisler, the hat, the maniiot, the zizel, and the 
liedg'cliog are .aiiiong tlic hi-st known and most pio- 
iioiinecd liilioriiators. lint while all the Imnwving 
maniiols, wliistlors, wonilchncks, gioiiiid-liogs, A-c. 
arc more or less coinptotc hilieriiators, the alpine 
marmols {rln'foiiiyn 'iiiariiioHii] indulge in this 
habit hy lils and sUaris. 'I’lte sloth hear [Melnrsns 
iidiitdn'u) and olher Tiidian Ursida' dilfer from the 
oilier iiiemher.s of their family in remaining awake 
during winter, tliongli they are sluggish ilnving this 
season, moving about vc'ry little, and then only 
occasionally when they n'i|iiire food ; and Imth the 
black and' brown hear of the Kooky Mountains 
and tlic jiolar hear are sl.rict liiliernators only as 
regards their females, the mate being oflon .seen 
at large between Novemher and lilay. Most o£ 
the American .sqniiTcls dillcr from the Euro- 
pean species in lieiiig non-liihornating', (2) The 
.same animal may vary in this respect in differ- 
ent iiortioiis of its range. Tims, though the 
American .skunks are in the northern part of the 
region over whieli they roam more or le.s.s complete 
liiheniators, tlvoy get' more and iiioi'o wakeful as 
their range extends cquatorially, until in the most 
southern purl of it they move about freely at all 
seasons of the year. In like niauner, the jirairie 
‘dog,’ or marni'ol {Oj/nmnyn liidoririiiniis), in the 
nortliern ]iliii]is retire, s to .sleep ilnring .severe 
weather, as do also the woodehnek.s of the same 
region, but in open winters and on jdca.sant days 
tlicy display no sncli tendency; while in tlie e.x- 
treme soiitliern limits of llieir r.ange they are not 
hihernators at all. (.3) 'Tliey do not .all retire .at 
tlie same lime. Mo.st of Hie true liiliernatorH take 
to their ‘ hihernacnlnin,' or vvinter hole — a liiirrow, 
a hollow tree, a cave, the eaves of .a liouse, or 
similar sitnalioii— in late iintmun, varying the date 
slightly according to weather. But tlie great hat 
{Sru/ojihiliix norhda) is rarely .seen after Se]itein- 
her, and often rotira,s as early as the end of .Inly, 
when its insect food Is almiidaiit, (4) All of tlieiii 
do not sleep the same length of time, or with the 
a,anie torjiiility, and several indulge in liihornatioii 
and waking alternately during llio winter. The 
.squirrel, in Britain, lies dormant inost of the cold 
.season ; but on .snnslnuy days it often wakes, 
visits its lioardh of foml, eat.s freely, and then 
retires to rest again. The hedgehog is’ sometiiiies 
seen during the winter ; and on siiiiKliiii5i days tiie 
common bat oftou emerges from its liihernaculnni, 
and Hits ahont even wlien snow is on the ground. 
The dormouse also at intervals wakes up, eats, 
and goes to sleep. Other animals, like the long- 
tailed lield-iminse, pass the winter in a drow.sy state 
not far removed from dorm.anc.y. There are thus all 
gi'adations between coiitinnon.s winter dormancy 
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and tile mdinary daily slee]i of a feir horns in 
which every animal inilnl”;es. There is aho 
eveiy decree of toijddity oxhihiteil. The liediie- 
hog and the dormon-^e may he rtdled over and over 
like a liall, rvithoiit M aking, and the idnck hear of 
America is evtieiiiely dillloult to aron&e out of it> 
winter sleep. On the other hand, the hrown hear 
of Siberia hiliernates lightly, and is very dangerous 
when awakened. The hedgehog, if distni heil, taken 
a ‘ deep sonorous inspiration, followed iiy a ferv 
feeble respirations, and then hy total ipiiescenee.’ 
This dift'ci.s from the stirring and then coiling itself 
lip again which is the aniniar.s way M lien awakened 
ont of an nnliiiary slceji. lint, though f'ensatioii 
and volition are dormant, the reliex and cxcito- 
inotory actinns are keen, the .sHghte.st touch 
applied to the spines of a hedgehog or to the 
wiiig.s of a hat mdnciiig one nr two iiispiiatory 
moveineiitn. But the hihernating hadger is not 
difficult to reawake, and in its torpor, like all 
hihernating animals, is not ligid. (5) Continuous 1 
hihernators do not lay in .stoies of food. Inter- | 
niittont winter-sleeiiers generally do, while some i 
animals wliieh are not true hiljcinatoi.s, hut remain i 
only drowsy dining the n inter, retire to their | 
liuri'ows to ]iass the day.s of famine above ground 
in the midst of their ahundant nuts and other 
proveiider. All of these fond-sforers are vegetable- 
eaters. The arctic fox is indeed the only cxceji- ■ 
tion to this rule, for though it is not any more i 
than the heaver a luhernatm', it hoards n'p dead , 
lemmings, ermines, geese, hares, &'c. against the I 
evil ihiy.s of winter. An exeeption to intcrinittent ' 
hiliermltors being thus puivident i.s aiVorded by the | 
porcupine {Ni/itri.i .and the alidnc inar- i 

mot. 

In it.s most [iroiitmnced fin ms liiheiiiation ilill'eis 
physiologically in .several important steps from 
oniiiiftiy sleep, though it is ninlonhtedly linked 
with tiiiii function hy a regular chain of link'. 
Cold M-e know produces dmwsine.'.s, which ends 
in a fatal torpor, and on warm day.s a sleep steals 
over tlie eyes which luiglit, in kind if not in de- 
gree, he ciuiipared with the icstival torpor of Rome 
animals. In otlier respects, liihernation is more 
akin to trance. Yet wliat is imist puzzling aliout 
it is that it aifects only some .animals whieli differ 
little in habit from other.s which keep awake all 
winter, and in the same region lind food in ahuml- 
ance. The jiolar hear sleejis while seals are jdenti- 
ful on the ice-lloes, and the Noctnle liat retires 
while the cockchafers, in which it delights, are 
numerous. Still, as it enables animals to live 
rvitliiii their area whicli inight otherwise rerjiiiie 
to migrate, we cannot refuse to admit th.at liiber- 
natiim plays an important part in the .struggle for 
existence, the survival of the fittest, and the means 
whereby animals are confined witliin certain zoo- 
geograpliical regions. But how it originateil, nr 
whether it is a survival, like migration, from a 
former condition of things, are problems which in 
the present state of eur knowledge cannot he 
satisfactorily solved. 

Hibernator,s, when they retire for the winter, i 
are tinusually fat : when they emerge from their 
hibernaenlnm they are nmvontedly lean. They all 
tiy to keep vvarm, the heat of their body beinv 
nearly that of their hiliernacnhnn. Yet if exposed 
to greater cold they revii'e, and, if the tempei-ature 
is still furtlier lowered, like other animals they 
freeze to death, llevivisoence i.s probably dne to 
the calls of nature, the olraerv.ations of Horvath on 
a zizel {SjievniophilHs eitiUns) showing that the 
heat of the cireimi ambient air does not rise while 
the animal is awaking, though the tempeialiire 
of its body doe.s. During dorinancv the animal 
fmiotion.s are all but sn.speiuloil, Excvetion.s in 
the hat are reduced to ahno,st nothing, ami tlie 


lieai-s close the lower end of tlieii alimentary canal 
hy a resinous plug, known in Sweden as • tappeii.’ 
Eespiration and ciionlation are reduced to a mini- 
miiin. The air of a closed jnr cont.aiuing a hihcr- 
nating iloniiou.se i.s nnalteiei!. Dther.s c.an .survive 
long_ in an atmo-iihere deprived of o.vygen. A 
hat in a lethargic condition has remained .sixteen 
minutes under the water; and lliougli tliice or 
four minutes’ immersion will, under otlier circum- 
stancps, snitice to dvorvn a hedgehog, in a state of 
winter torpidity it can hear twenty-two and a half 
witli impmiity (ilarshall Hall). Carbon dioxide 
has so little effect on a toiiiid marmot that one 
lived after being four honis in this poisonous gas. 
Simon and Friedleheii noticed that in some hiher- 
nators the tlnmns glanil gets laden with fat just 
before they retire for the winter, ami Barkow lias 
described a portion of this as the ‘hilieriiatiiig 
gland.' In tliis special nrg.an, he claims, the f.at 
Is tian.sformed into a store of .animal .starcli ami 
sugar, h> wliich the heart and iiinscles arc fed 
during tiie iieriod of toipidity. But his oliserva- 
tiiuis have not been cimlirineil, this gland not 
existing in all liihenialors ; nor is it at all cert, tin 
that .such is its n.se, Jforeover, cnnti.aiy to Ids 
assertion, liihernators do lose weight, ofteii to the 
extent of 30 and 10 per cent. , in this respect re-om- 
hling starring aninmls. 

Hiheuiation in other animals has not been so 
closely .studied. All reptiles iiml hatracliia become 
toipid during cold weatheij snakes passing the 
whiter in tangleil knots as if for warmth : if the 
viper is armiscd at this season its venom is said to 
he inert. Alligator.' creep into holes in the river- 
hanks, and frogs lie dormant in llie mud at the 
bottom of ponds. Jfaiu lislics (carp, loach, clmh, 
minnow.s, ecK, the Miiililcrrane.aii innrmia, S:c.) 

, also retire into some dee]! recess, nr into the 
I nmd. though their condition at thlti period is not 
that of the true liiheniatoi.s. Their vitality only is 
lowered. In winter all land-snails hihernate' hy 
closing the nioiitlis of their shells with a plate 
I (the epiphragm), leaving only a little hole in the 
middle of it for hveathing. Slugs also become 
torpid in linles in the ground, and the fresh-water 
I ninsscls (Unio, Aiiodoiita, Dreisscua) bury tliem- 
I selves in the pond and river imid imfil the cold 
I luontlis arc over. Tlie torpidity of iirsects in the 
pupa and other .stages is well known. Individuals 
lieUmging to the Yanessa group of hutterllie.s w hieli 
hiheinate in tlie inmpo stage occasion.ally emerge 
during mild winter days. But hive-bee's do not 
liiheniate, food being necessary for tlieir .siilisi't- 
I ence during the llowerleSH season. 

I See Aximai. He.vt and PHysioLOur; TEMPEn.vit'RK 
OF THI Body; also Bai-kow's Der Winlerarklaf vnch 
hcintn Ersekeinunoen ini Thiemkh dnrffestdlt (IStG) ; 
Priedleben’s Bic (in'Tkj/mnsZD'iise (ISSli); Siiuon’' 
J’ki/aioloffical Essay on the TItjnnns GlnniZ (1815) ; Lloyd’s 
EUId Sjioiis of the North of Europe (1885), pp. 121^125 ; 
Harslmll Hidl in Todd’s Cyctapadia of Anatomy and 
Ehr/sialopp {vol. n. p. 7il ct seg.}; Navirntt, Philosophi- 
cid Xranmotions 11837); Brown's Mammals of Green- 
land (Admiralty llauuiil, 1373, p. Ifi); and Oar Earth 
(1890), vot. iii. pii. 29-30; Biins in Srience for All (vol 
V. p. 210). Ac. 

llibeiTlin. Bee Iebl.akd. For the Hibernian 
School, see Itoi'Ai. Militaev A.svliai. 

Hibiscus, a geiuiR of plants of the natural 
order Alalvaceie, the tyiie of a tribe or Bub-order 
distinguished by a donlne calyx and fruit of three 
or more many-seeded caipels united into aniany- 
celled pap.siile. The .specie.s are numeroim, natives 
of wann climate.^, some of them tree.s or shriihs, 
hat mast of tliem large lierhacomis planl.s, annual 
or perennial. Tlie Hewers of many are very beauti- 
ful ; ill the Boutli Sea Islands they are niiieh used 
for personal adornment. IT, sijriacns, soinetiiiies 
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but erroncouHly called AUhati fnife,v, a native of 
liyi'ia and Caniiola, Iiuh loiiff been in enllivation as 
an ovnainental shrub, and pro\’e.s snllicienllj’- hardy 
in many liarts of lliitain. Many are favourite 
bntlionse plants. The characlei istic mncilaginous 
and librous jiroporties of the Malvaceu' are very 
■strongly developed in this tribe. Tliefiiiit of II. 
c.'.riilcii'iiif, (or AliiIiHot,i'hiis cni'iilnitiis) is in general 
n.se both in tlio East and 'SYest Indie.s as an article 
of food ; its name in the We.st Indies is (lobbo. It is 
an annual jdant, vitli a .soft liorljaceou.s stein, .Stofi 
feet high, crenate leaves, axillary sulplinr-colonrcd 
flowers, and iiyraniidal, soinowhat podlike capsules. 
It is cultivated in sonie jiart.s of the .south of Enrojie. 

The fruit is 
vS* i" 

ri[)e state. It 
is generally 
nuicb esteemed, 
but is disliked 
by some 
acoonnt of 
viscidity. 
enter.H, as 
imiiortant 
gredient, 



Ilibisoiis emulcnlua, upper part of a 
flowering plant ; 
a, iiiirlpe fruit ; h, si'ullfm nC (ti. 
(benlley iiml Trlmoii.) 


on 
its 
It 
an 
in- 
inlo 

the prjij>ei'-/ii>l 
of the AVest 
Indies. Thu 
ripe seeds are 
Hometimes used 
in soups as 
barley. 'I'be 
bark of If. fi/i- 
(iri’ii.s — a tree 
‘20 foot high, 
tvith a very 
thick bole — so 
abounds in 
mucilage that 
by chewing it 
the natives of 
the Son til Sea 
Islands obtain iiouri.shmoiit in times of scarcity. 
This tree is one of the most abundant trees of 
the Houth Sea Islands ; and the wood, being 
light, tough, and durable, is inueli used for many 
piU'po,sos. From its libre the 'lahitians niannfne- 
tiirc niatting lino and coarse, the latter for sleep- 
ing upon, the former for iirotecf ion from wet during 
the rainy season, and they also make ropes and 
twine of the same. The bark is \'ery librons, and 
cordage and matting are miide of tlie libre in 
various tropical countries, hlaiiy otlier sjieeies 
yield libres, some of them coarse, some of them line 
and beautiful, wliieli are used in dillbrent coun- 
tries; but the most important in this respect is 
11. cannahiini.'i, the Ilceean Ilonip of western India 
(see b'riiuou.s Bun.s'rANOES). 11 . suhduriffu is very 
generally eullivateil in warm countries, on account 
of its caly.x, whicli, as tlie fruit ripens, bueomes 
fleshy, and acipiiros a very pleasant acidity. It is 
much used for making taiis and jolly, and a decoc- 
tion of it, sweetened and fonnented, allbrds a rc- 
fresliiiig beverage, well known in tlie West Indies 
as Borrcl Cool Ilrinl', tlie jdant being called lied 
Sorrel; and in tlie Madras tevritovies it is used for 
similar inirposes, and is named lliisi'lle or lUmsellc. 
11. Ahclinomliii.'i (or Alielmoschiis 'inoschaiits), simic- 
times calleil Musk Seed, another plant common in 
widely separated trojiioal countries, is eiillivatcd for 
its seeds, wliicli liai'o a fragrance between that of 
musk and that of amber. They arc miicli n.sed by 
poi'fiiiiiors, and are called Amhrcttc or Graiiios 
d'AmbrcHc. In Egypt and Arabia tliey arc mixed 
with coffee, and stlinulant and slomaoliic qualities 
are ascribed to tliein. The petals of it. Iluna- 
Hinensis po.ssess astriiigoul properties, and they arc 


also used by the Chinese to stain their evebimis 
and their .slioes lilaok. 

]lit‘,Clll)« or Hio(Jou(ih, is caused by an in- 
voluntary contraction of the IJiajfliragm (n.v.) 
while the glottis is spasmodically closed. The 
inward oniTent of .air tliroiigli the n.ariowed .aiiev- 
tiire, and its sudden arrc.st when tlie glottis 
closc.s, cause the eliaiacleiisLic sound. ITsually flie 
paroxysm only lasts for a few iiiiimles, hut it’^niav 
.sonietiiiics extend to lioiii.s or days. The most 
conimon cause of hiccup is .sonic disordered con- 
dition of the stoniacb. AMry obstinate Iiiccnp some- 
limes ()cciir.s in various diseases, esiiecially fevers 
and di.sea.sc,s of tlie lungs and liver; and maybe a 
very serious complication in cmisequeiice ol the 
exhaustion it produces. Sometimes it has a nevvona 
orig in. 

AVlioii llie attack is slight it may often be stopped 
by making a very full iiisiiiratlon, and then bolding 
tin' liieatb as long as jios.siblc, the diaphragm being 
thus kept in a stale of voluntary contraction. 
A draught of cold water, a start or blow, or strung 
lircssiirc round tlie waist will somoliine.s give relief. 
In more obstinate cases a combination of caiiiiilior 
or of ojiiniii with cblorofoini, and the frequent 
swallowing of simall rounded ]iicces of ice, are per- 
baps the most cliicieiit rcincdic.s. Ri.simitb, niiv 
vomica, bromide of potassium, and many other drugs 
liavo also been reooinmondeil. 

lli<‘k(‘S, Gkoki.'U, iionjiiroj’ and jiliilnlogist, was 
born at Newsliam, A'orksbirc, June 20, 1012, He 
studied at Oxford, in HKil was elected Fellow of 
Lincoln College, and in Kilifl took iioly ordeis. 
In 3(17(1 bo became (diaplain to the Iliike of 
Lauderdale, wliom be aci'ompanied to Edinburgh. 
In 1078 be received the degree of D.l), from the 
nniver.sity of Glasgow, and next year from Oxford. 
Ill 1082 be was ajipoiiiLed one of the king’s chap- 
bulls, and the following year made IJeaii of AA’or- 
cester. Kofnsing at tlie Itevolntion to take the 
oiitlis to King AVilliam III,, be was deprived of all 
bis benoflcch. in l(it);i lie wins sent with a list of 
tlie mmjiiring clergy 1o the exiled king at fit 
Germains, ami in Klll-t was con.seerated by a prelate 
of Ills own iiarty SiiflVagaii Hisliop of Tliotford. 
Ifis publications in eontroi'ursial and practical 
(livimty are numerous. His ;freatest work, en- 
titled 'Tlimdiriis (h'ammidkO'Uriiictiii ft Anhwo- 
loffini.i Ltnffmo'um Vidcniiii ScpIeidrioiuiUimi, 
appeared at (Jxford in 17()J, fl vols. fob, and in 1089 
be liad piililisbod a grammar of Anglo-Saxon and 
Mie.so-Gotbio. Ho died Doeenilier 15, 1710. 

Hickory (t kiri/ti], a genus of trees formerly 
ineliidod aniong AA'aliinls (Jiiglaiis). The liickories 
are exclusively Kortli American. T'liey are large 
and beautiful trees, atlaining a lieigbt of 70 or 
80 or even 100 feet, with iiiniialc eompoiind leave, s. 
The timber of all of them is very iieavy, strong, 
and toiiacioiis, but decays speedily wiioii exposed 
to lieat and nioistnre, and is said l.o liu peiniliarly 
liable In injury from worms. Great quantities of 
hickory are' used to nmko hoops for casks. It is 
niiieli used for liaiidspikes, and sliafts of carriages, 
Imiidlos oi' axes and goll-clubs, large screws, &c. 
are made ot it. It is greatly e.steomed for fuel. 
'The nuts of some of the species are excellent eat- 
ing, and in flavour rcHemlile 110111111 . 4 . They are 
enclosed in busks ivhie.li split nj) into four equal 
valves ; tlie surface of the uiit is smooth, with 
four or more ridges running lengthwise, and meet- 
ing, cspeoially in C. sidciita, in sharp iioinls at 
citlior oml.~t'. rdba, the Shell-liark or Kbag-bark 
Iliekory, so railed fnini its shaggy outer bark, 
wbicli poi'lh oil' in long narrow ]ilates, yiebbs the 
coninion hivLuvji-nnl oi the iiortborn parts of the 
IJuited Ktates. The trunk is siendor, and tlie tree 
occnsionally re, aches a lieigbt of from 80 to 100 
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feet. It.s coiijpoijnd leaves are often 20 iaelies long. 
The nuts have a deliciuiis flavour, and are in con- 
siderahle request. The shell i.s thin but hanl, the 
kernel .sweet. — C. sulcata, the Shell-bark Hickory 
of the West, io a \-ery .similar tiee, found froiii 
Pennsylvania to Wisconsin. — C. olivtrfurmis, a 
■western and southeiii species, yields then ell-known 
Pecan Hut — in which the internal partitions com- 
mon to the other hickoiies with the walnut are 
lacking. It i-- a handsome tree of SO nr 70 feet 
high — in some cases reaching 90 feet. — C. tomentosa 
yields the Mocker Nut, and O. itmcira the Bitter 
Nut ; while the Pig-nut Hickory, also with a 
bitter nut, is 0. porcina. 

IIick.s, Eijl.t.s, a celebrated American preacher 
of the Society of Friends, wa.s born at Hempstead, 
Long Island, March 19, 174S. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was already a well-known preacher, 
and for many years he travelled through tlie States 
and Cruiaila, receiving' no comjien.sation for Iris 
labour.-r, and whan not preaching labouring on his I 
own farm. He was one of the Jii.st in his body to j 
agitate agaiirst .slavery. An able ]>reaeher, be j 
e-xercised gi'eat influence among his eo-ieligioui,sts | 
until his nuitarianism, or denial of the divinity of 
Clirist and a vicarious atoiieuieut, brought biuiinto 
disfavour with oitliodo.v Friends; but he published j 
his own view.s with per-sevei-ance, and at the age I 
of eighty still travelled ami preached. The result 
of lii.s labours was a schism of the .society into i 
two divisions, popularly known as Oilltudo.'c and ! 
Hicksite Friends (.see Fiiiend.s). He died at 
Jericho, Long Island, February 27, 1S30. See his 
Journal (Phila. 1S28) and Letters (ISS-t). 

IlUlnl&'O, a word explained us being originally 
Injo lie at(/u, ‘son of something,' is the title of a 
inemher of the lowest clas.s of Spanish nubility. 

Hide, in old Englisli law, denoted a ceitaiii area 
of land, the exact quantity of tvhich is variously 
given as (id, 80, and 100 acres. According to II. W. 
Eyton {ILcij to Domcsclut/, 1877), the Domesday liide 
of land denoted fiscal \'alue, not superlicial quantity. 
Hides. See Leatheii. 

Hicracinm. See H.vwkweed, 

Ilicrapolis, two ancient cities of the Orient. 

( 1 ) HierapolLs, or on coins Hierupolis, was a city 
of Syria Cyrrliestioa, and stood on the high-roail 
from Antioch to Mesopotamia, 14 mile.s W. of 
the Euphrates. Under the Selaucid king.s thia 
city wa.s an imiiortant centre of trade, particularly 
in cotton and sUk. The great temple of Asturte 
(locally known as Banibylce or Mambocf) was 
plundered by Crassns in o3 u.c. With the growth 
and spread of Christianity, Hierapolis gradually 
lo.st its importance. Pa.s&ing into the hands of the 
califs, it was refortified by Haroun al-Easchiil about 
the beginning of the 9tli century. It was captured 
by Piomanub Diogenes in 1008, and was again 
stormed by Saladin in 117o. Its decay dates from 
the time of the IMongol invasion. — (2) Hierapolis 
was the name gi^■eIl to a city of Plirygia, situated 
between the rivers Lyons and Meander, 3 miles N. 
of Laodicea. It was celebi'ated for its liot .springs, 
and for a cave, called Plutonium, whence issued 
mephitic vapoum that proved fatal to life. At 
Hierapolis, the birthplace of Epictetus, Cybele was 
much worshi]iped ; and there St Paul founded n 
Chri.stian chnrcli. See JIarj)cr's Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1889. 

Hiersircliy (Gv. Jderos, ‘sacred,’ and archn, ‘I 
govern’), the name used to designate tlie whole 
sacred governing and ministering body in the 
church, distributed according to its several gi'ada- 
tions. See Ordebs (Holy), Bishop, Priest, 
Deacon ; also Pope. 

Hieratic Writing. See Hieroglyphics. 
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Hicro I., king of Syracii.se, succeeded IiK 
brother Gelnii in 478 B.C. The most important 
event of his reign was the naval victory gained by 
his fleet and that of the Cumani over the Etrirseans 
in 474, which deprived the latter of theii supremacy 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. Though violent and 
rapacious, he was a lover of poetry, and the )iatron 
of Simonide.s, .E.schyhis, Eacchylules, and Pindar. 
Hiero died at Cataiia hi 4(17 B.c) 

Hicro II., king of Syracuse (270-215 b.c.), 
was the .son of a noble .Syraeiisan named Hierocles. 
During the troubles whicli prevailed in Sicily after 
the retreat of Pynluis (275 B.C.) Hiero greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and was fiist iippoiiiteircom- 
maiider-in-chief and then elected king of the 
Syracusans. He joined the Carthaginians in 
besieging Mes.sana, which had .surrendered to the 
Romans ; hut he was beaten by Appiiis Claudius, 
the Roman consul, and compelled to return to 
Syraense. In 203, however, he concluded a peace 
with the Romans for fifteen yeais, during which he 
jiroved .so faithful to his engagements that in 248 
leace was permanently estahli.shed. In the second 
’niiic war Hiero likewise proved himself the faith- 
ful ally of the Romans, and supported them with 
money and troops, especially after their defeat at 
tlie lake of T)ir,a.symene. He died in 215, and was 
succeeded by his giandsoii Hieronymus. Hiero, 
by his clemency, wisdom, and siinjilicity, quite 
gained the afi'eetioiis of tlie Byrncu.san.s, and his 
financial arrangements were adopted by the 
Romans when they subseipiently conquered .Syra- 
cuse. He devoted great attention to the iinprove- 
! lueiit of agriculture, and his laws respecting the 
tithe of corn, ikc. {Leges Hieronica:] were .still in 
force in the country in'cicei'o’s time. He wa.s like- 
wise a patron of the arts, paificularly architecture; 
and Avcliimedes v\'as his relative and friend. 

IlierOCles, the Nenplatonist, lived at Alex- 
andria about the middle of the atli century, and 
enjoyed a great reputation, He is usually rooknned 
the author of a commentary on the golden veises 
of Pythngor,4S (edited by IMiillach, 1853). A 
collection of jests (Asfeia) used also enoueously 
to he fathered on him. 

Hieroglyphics (literally 'sacred sciilptmes,’ 
from /iicros (indglgpltb), a term applied to the repre- 
sentations of objects used to ex])re&3 language, 
e.specially those which the ancient Egj’ptiaiis, Me.xi- 
caiis, and other nations employed for tliat purpose. 
The term hieroglyphs would, however, he more 
correctly applied to these figures. The number of 
those used by the ancient Egyptians was probably 
about 1700, and by means of them they were en- 
abled to express all tlieir ideas with correctness, 
clearues.s, and facility. They consist of representa- 
tions of figures of men and women and their limbs ; 
quadnipeds, birds, fishes, and reptiles ; plants, trees, 
and floweis ; celestial bodies ; mountiams, islands, 
stones, water ; towns, building.s, rooms and parts 
of a house ; fighting implements and sceptres ; 
articles of furniture; musical instruments; mathe- 
matical tigure.s ; Clowns and baskets ; ships and 
tlieir varion-s parts, &c. Hieroglyphics were iu- 
scrihed upon granite, basalt, ijorpliyiy, and naiul- 
stone; they were out or painted upon wood and 
plaster ; and they were written upon papyri, slab.s 
of calcareous stone, and leather. A reed pen, 

^ qash, was used for writing upon papyri. 

The palette used for holding the ink was usually a 
flat, rectangular piece of wood or ivon' measuring 
about 2^ inches by 12, At one end of this two or 
more holes were hollowed out for holding ink. The 
coloni's most commonly used were black, red, and 
green; the first was made from vegetable, the 
second and third from mineral substances. 
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Insoviptions on Egyptian inoiiunientfi are soiiie- 
(.iines inlaid with colonrsi, an attempt being made 
to imitate the natural colours of the animals and 
ohjects, representations of which are employed to 
form the insori])tion. The painted inscriptions 
■which are fnimd upon the inner ooHiii.s in the tonihs 
of the 18th mid Ulth dynasty usually follow a con- 
ventional design ; the number of eolonrs used upon 
them being comparatively few, six at the most. 
But on the Ani jinpyrus in the British Mnaeum as 
many as thirteen eolonrs are used. On papyri they 
are usually drawn in outline in black. The rubrics 
and initial words are msiially written in red. 
Hieroglyphics are written in horizontal lines or 
lierpenil'icular columns, which are separated by 
lines drawn in black ink, Usunlly they are to lie 
read in the direction in which tlioy face, and are so 
arranged as to coi'cr completely all tlie imiis of the 
papyrus which were to he written on. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics are read in the order in which thej' 
are written ; this order is sometimo.s broken for the 
Sake of symmetrical arrangement. 

IIiorogly])liiG,s are eitlicr jihonetie orMeographic ; 
the former class comprises signs wliich reprosent 
.sonmls, ami the latter those wliich repre.sent ideas. 
I’lionolio signs are either aljiliahotie or syllabic. 
The hiuroglyphio alphabet is as follows : 


expresseil by a skin, ; all )necions stones or 
objects made of the same, by o ; all actions of mov- 
ing, standing, or .stretching, by two legs, j\ ; and all 
actions in wliich tlie idea of strength was lobe con- 
veyed, by an arm and a stick, 7 J\ . The number 
of thesesigns may be computed at about 150, and tlioy 
resemble tn their use those of the Assyrian cimei- 
fovin, in whieh, although to a more limited extent 
the leading classes of thought were determinecl hv 
a character prelixed or afli.ved to the plionetic group 
giving the particular idea. Thins, in the A.s.syrian 
all iiaiiie.s of men are preceded by a single upright 

wedge, y ; all countries by ; names of horned 
cattle by ^ ; and after tlie names of certain 
places, Babylon, for example, .Jjpy is affixed. In 
the Egy])tiiiii system, however, the determinatives 
are always placed after the phonetio groups, and 
are more immorons. Tbo Chinese system of writing 
ajiproaehcs still more closely to the Egyjitian, 
242 radicals, as they are called, hut really deter- 
minatives, lieing placed after other groups and 
.sj’inhol.s, wliicli indicate tlie special idea intended. 
In this last language the radicals are generally 
placed to the left, exccjit in those instances hi 
which they ciielo.se the idKinclic or sjiecial groups, 
111 tho_ Egyjitian liiei'oglyjilis every word not 
exju'essiug an abstract idea, such as the verb ‘to 
he,’ or tlio grammatical forms and pronouns, is 
accompanied hyilsdoterminativo, aiidiHincDmjdete 
without it. Tlie following oxiuiiplcs will illmstrate 
tlie use of determinatives in Egyptian : 

Kosh, a bird’s nest. 


jiiiQ 1' or 1 I y ^ 

The earliest Egyiitian hieroglyphic inscriptions 
known to us are iilled with tim aljilmhetic signs 
here given ; tins fact shows that so far hack as 
: 180 () II. II. tlie use of phonetic signs was well known 
mid used. Tlie other phonetio signs have Hylliihie 
values. A large nnmlier of tlie hieroglyphics are 
employed as icteai/niphs, or representations of ideas. 
Ei'ory woul in Egyptian has one ddorniinatirc or 
more at the end of it. Thus, after the word for tree 

wo have the picture of a tree, ^ j and after the word 

fordogwehavotliejiicturoofadog, An ah- 

striiet idea, such as joy or gladiies,s, was o.x])re.s,scd 
by the ligiu'c of a woiiian heating a tamlinnriue, or 
a man diuioing, or by the ligure of some object jios- 

sessing it, as a jackal, to express the idea 

of cunning or craft ; a seated man, signifying 

man, was applied to all relationships, functions, 
and offiooH of men, as tllf, ' father ;’ sen, ‘brother;’ 
wer, ‘governor;’ /[idn, ‘priest;’ iak, 'hihonrer the 
.special meaning which It conveyed being sdiown by 
the phonetio groups whieli preceded it. In the 
same way all beasts, or ohjects made of leatlier, ■were 


to pray, 

P ® P ® ^ Heysux, to run away. 

P nches, to awake. 

Kl'ECIMliNS OF AI.rilAIil!TIO ANT) HYIJiAMO IIIERO 
CLYinilC on AltAC'TEIiK. * 


an eagle, A. 
an arm, A. 
a reed, A. 
a calf, Uu. 


^ leg of asfcool, Aliii, 
Ul a house, H. 


[| a reed, A. ® ^ B'ove, y. 

^ 3 ^ aoalf, Uu. a garment, U a. 

a heron, Bn. a lion, K or L. 

J a log, B. <:=> a month, L or E. 

a cerastes, F. J a pen, M. 

a wild fowl, I'a. ^ a iveight, Ma. 

a vase, Tu. .■ a hole, M. 

^ a viper, 'jf. ^ an owl, M. 

• Tlin llrnl fimiil ot liliiro'.'lyiililo typo whb cut in Enslai 
fi'om (U’awings liy Ilia Ifttc lifi' JJoiioini. For Wio liieroglyp'ii 
iispil in tills ni Liclu we lire liulebiud to IMessra ITanison, printei 
LoucIoir 
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a vulture, Jliit. 
a water-line, N. 
y a reil orown, N. 

Q a vase, Nu. 

agonse flying, Pa. 
□ a (luor, P. 
a knee, Q. 

f f a nanyrns plant, 
i Ha. 

tjN f fore-parfc of lion, 
■=^ Hfi. 

I twisted cord, H. 

s — =■ a tusk, Hu. 

'| a Huger, Tel). 

[] (| two reeds, I. 

f two oblique 
'' 1. strokes, I. 

V ^ a bowl, Tv. 


I 'CSs f a luoriuvrub Hsli, 

i ill xa. 

' a uiace, xs- 

jj\ a stanil, xei‘- 

top) of quiver, Sa. 

a goose, iSe. 
a woof, Sa. 

^ a reed, fin. 

— « — a bolt, K. 

P back of chair, S. 
TiTiT a garden, Sha. 
j f' A) I a pool, SH. 
jj a si)indle, ff. 
a band, 'f. 

S=> tong-, B. 
c\ a cake, T. 


Q part of dre,-s, x"- ' ^ a obiekeu, U. 


fleaf of water-lily, 
I xa. 


<3 a twisto)! cord, U. 


Under the rule of the Ptolemies in Egyjit the 
value.s of the liiei'oglyp)h.s were .sy.steuVatieally 

changed. Thu.s ^ , xa», became m ; il\. 

heeauie n, and .so on. The variQu.s forin.s of the 
same vowel were confused witli one another, and 
many changes between consonants took pdace. 

The IcDiffiitiffe of tlie liieroglyphs is mo.st nearly 
represented by Copjtic. Cop)tic is a name given to 
the Egyptian language written with the lettem of 
the Greek alphabet, and a few signs borrowed from 
tlie demotic form.s of some of the hieroglyp>h.M. 
The Bible was translated into Coptic early in the 
.Sd century A.D., and the greater piart of thus work, 
indispensable for the proper study of the hiero- 
glyphs, has come down to our time. Coptic litera- 
ture is cliioHy theological, ami the texts are full 
of Greek words. The forms of Egyptian wools a.s 
given in the liieroglyph.s are often coiisiderahly 
inodifled in Coptic; many of the changes arc 
caused by pihonetio decay. The Coptic language 
ceased to be spoken about a century ago. See 
CorT-s. 

In Egyptian the noun lias two genders, ma-eu- 
line and feminine : feminine nouns usually end in 
f. Plural nouns end in u or ni, and aie generally 

I 

followed by HI or |. In Egyptian nouas have no 
declensions, and the cases are expiressed by particles 
piiaced before nouns, Adjectives have no gram- 
niatioal fonns to indicate dem-ee-S of comparison. 
TJie follou'ing are tlie pniiicipar Egp'pitian numerals ; 


,=£2 III xemt 3 


llllllisexef 7 

1 1 1 yeniennu 8 


Hi 

lit 

pant 

9 

f xa 

1000 

111 

nieti 

10 

'j fell 

10,000 

n 

nn 

'taut 

20 

liefnu 

100,000 

nnn mab 

30 

^ '.'eb 

1,000,000 


sliafi 

100 

O shell 

10,000,000 


The pier.-onal pronoun- are; imic nr rhuiJc, 
entii/c (niasc.), eidiit (feiii.), ‘thou;’ eiituf, ‘he,’ 
eiiiii/t, ‘she;' ciitiiteii, ‘ you ’ ( pilur. ) ; cntiiscn, entv, 

‘ they.’ The piersonal .siiflixe- are d, ‘ I,’ ‘ tlioii ’ 

(inasc.), t, ‘thou’ (fern.); /, ‘he,’ s, ‘.-he;' /), 
‘we;’ ten, ‘you;’ sen, set, ‘they.’ The Egyptian 
verb lias no ten.-e-, moods, voices, conjugations, 
or per-sonal endings. The exact nieaniiig of a verb 
mn.-t be gathered from the eonte.vt or the syntax 
of the .sentence. The Egyptian verb is often 
accompanied by one of tlie following auxiliary 
verbs: lilt, ‘be;’ nil, ‘be,’ ‘to arise;’ dri, ‘do;’ 
(7/i(7, ‘.stand;’ td, ‘give.' 

Considered as one of the most ancient written 
liingnages, Egj'pitiiui throws gieat liglit ujion coin- 
[larative ])liilology, tlie relative antiquity of various 
words and locutions, the general construction of 
language itself, and the ileveloiiment of piicture- 
writing into the alistract cipiliers of sound, called 
letters. During the 19tb dynasty, nr about 1400 
n.c., many Semitic words were introduced into the 
language "by the .success of the Egjqitiaii arms in 
the Ea-t, and .siioli words as biifa for Betti, ‘a 
house,’ nuihatuni for ttllgihl, ‘ a tower,’ and otlieis, 
appieari they are, however, rare and few in iiumher 
compared to the body of tlie language. 

The invention of hieroglyphs, called Itcier liharn, 
or ‘ divine words,’ was attributed to tlie god Tlintli, 
the scribe of tlie god-, and lord of the liievoglyiih-. 
Pliny attribute.- their invention to Menon. The 
literature of the Egyptians was in fact styled 
Hermaic or Hermetic, on account of it- supposed 
divine origin, and the knowledge of hieroglyphs 
was, to a certain extent, a mystery to the ignorant, 
altliough universally employed by the sacerdotal and 
instracted classes. To foreign iiatioiia the hiero- 
glyphs always remained a mystery, although Mo.scs 
is'supixised'to have been verseil in the knowledge 
of them ( Pliilo, Vita Moijsis). The Greeks, who had 
settled on the coast as early as the 6th century u.C. , 
appear not to have po.ssessed more than a colloquial 
knowledge of the language ; and although Rohm, 
o38 li.f!., is said to have studied Egyptian doptiines 
at Sebeimytns and Heliojiolis, and tlie doctrines of 
Pythagoras are thought to have been derived from 
Egypt, tliese sages could only liave acquired their 
knowledge from interpretations of liieroglyiibic 
writings. Hecatsens (521 n.c.) and Herodotu.s(4.)0 
B.C.), who visited Egypt in their travels, obtained 
from similar source.- the inforiimtioii they have 
ailorded of the language or monuments of the 
conntry. Democritus of Abdera, indeed, about 
the same period (459 n.c.), described both tlie 
Ethiopian liieroglyphs and tlie Babylonian cunei- 
form, but his wo'rk has disappeared. After the 
conquest of Egypt by Alexander, tlio Greek rulei-s 
began to pay attention to the language and iiistory 
of their subjects; and Eratosthenes, tJie keeper 
of the museum at Alexandria, and Maiietho, the 
liigli-prieat of Sebennytus, drew up accounts of the 
national chronology and history from bieroglypliio 
soui-ces. Under the Roman empire, in the leign of 
Augustus, one Chawemon, the keeper of the library 
at the Serapeum, compiled a dictionary of the 
liieroglyplis ; and 'both Diodorus and Strabo men- 
tion them, and describe their nature. Tacitus, 
later under the empire, give.- the account of the 
monuments of Thebe.s translated by the Egj-ptian 
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iivicsts I/O OeriiianiciiH ; but after Iiiw time the 
KtiowladH'e of lliem )ieyond E^yiit it.self viia ex- 
ecetlingly limited, and does not i'eaj)2)ear till tlie 
third and subsoquoiit centuries A. I)., when they are 
luentiuned by Aiuiuiauus hlarcelliims, who notes 
tlie traiialatioii of one of the obelisks at Koine by 
one nci'maiiion, and by Julius Valerius, the trans- 
lator into Jjatiii of the (ipoerynbal life of Alexander, 
who jsives that of another. Heliodovu.s, a noielist 
who nourished 400 A.l). , deserihes (iv'. 8) a hiero- 
glyphic letter written by Queen Candace. The bust 
positive information on the subject is by Clement 
of Aloxandiift (211 A.n.), ivho inentions the .sym- 
bolical and idionetic, or, ns be calls it, cyriologic 
nature of hieroglyiddcs. Porphyry (304 a.ti.) 
divides them also into oinnologic or iihonetie 
and ouig'iuatic or symbolic. Horanollo or Ilorus- 
Apolloii, who is supiioscd to have flourislied Jiboiit 
5(X) A.l)., wrote two books ex^daiiatory of the 
hieroglyjdis, a rude, ill-assorted confusion of truth 
and ilction, in which are given the iuteviirelation 
of many hiei'og'lytdia and their esoteric moaning'. 
After this writer all knowledge of them ilisa2>|iearud 
till the revival of letters. At the begimiiiig of the 
17th century these .symbols lir.st attraetod atten- 
tion, and about 1(150 ilthiinasius Kirelier, a learned 
Jesuit, jiroteudcd to iuloi'iiret them by vague 
esoteric notions derived from his own fancy, on 
the Hiipiiosition that the liieroglyidi.s wore ideo- 
g'raphie — a theory wliieb barred all ;)rooros.s, and 
which was held in its full extent by the learned, 
till Zooga in 1787 first enunciated the proposition 
tliat the ovals or cartouches contained royal names, 
and that the liLeroglyphs, or soma of them, were 
used to o.xpru.s.s sounds. More nionnnieiil.s were 
known, and more correct ideas had hegnu to 
dawn on the European mind j and the discovery 
liy the Eroiicii, in 1790, of the Kosotta 8tono, a 
Hlah of hlack basalt, having inscribed upon it, 
first in liieroglypliics, Hocondly in ilemolic or 
enoliovial (a cursive noimlar form of writing extant 
at the ])ori()d), aiicl thirdly in tfreck, a decree 
of the jiriests of Egypt assembled in synod 
at Momidiis, in honour of I’tolomy V., gave 
the Hist clue to tlio iluoijdiariiiont. The lirst 
attempts wore made njion the demotic text by 
Silvestre de Sacy with some success, iiut it was 
soon discovered that the demotio was not purely 
al)iliahotio. Crude notions of the ideographic 
na(,ure of the hieroglypli.s prevailed till Dr Vouiig, 
in 1818, lir.st gave out the hyjiothosiH that thohiero- 
glyiilis were used as sounds in royal ]u'02)er names, 
lie was led to this oouolusiou liy tracing the hiero- 
glyphs through the cursive hieratic, to the more cur- 
sive demotio ; and, as this last w.as known to he 
alpliahetie, he inferred that the eorro,spoii<ling hiero- 
glyjiliie .signs wore also aliiliaholic. In this manner 
he came to the conclusion that the lirsl hicroglyjih 

in the name of Ptolemy 7^^ (|(| [I'l in the 

Ko.selta iStono (a door) rciiro.sentcd a P, the .second 
(hemisiilicire) a T; the third (a loop) he supposed 
to lie suporllunus ; tho fourtli (a lion) he read Ol,lC; 
the Ilfth and sixth, tlio syllable MI ; and seventh, 
tho hack of a aeat, an fi. Unaided by bilingual 
monuments, hs e.s.sayod to deciidier the name of 
Boronico, and altogether e.stahli.shed tlio value of 
live hierogly])hs ns letters out of two names, hut 
wan unable to proceed further. Chanipollion ( i[.v.), 
in 1822, by uicaiis of an inscriiition found on an 
obelisk at I’ldhe, which had at the base a Creek 
iii.soriiition, rccogni.sed tho name of Cleopatra, and 
by ooni])arison with that of Ptolemy, at once 
iroved the purely alphabetic, not syllabico-alpba- 
ictio nature of tlie .signs. Extoiiding the princjple, 
be read by its moans the names of the Greek and 
Koiuau, and liually those of the native moiiarehs. 


It was soon seen that the same bieroglyjihs as those 
employeil in tlie.so names wei'e extensively used in 
the texts for worils, and these wouls turned out 
in most instances to be analogous to the Coptic 
Altliougk the discoveries of Cliampollion -ivere 
received by many of the learned in Europe with 
distrust, yet his method of research was slowK- 
adopted by Ko.sollini and Halvolini in 1832 ami 
subseipieiitly extended methodically by Lep.si'ii.s in 
1837, and iiy Bunsen, TTiiieks, De Kimge, Birch 
Goodwill, (.'babas, Brngseb, and otheis. ’ 

The method of intui'iiretation adopted lias been 
strictly inductive, the value of the oliaraot6r.s beiiuf 
deduced from the eipiation of sounds, or homo" 
phones of similar groups. The nieauing of the 
groups or words has been detevmiued liy examining 
all known instances in which they occur in pas° 
sages capable of being interpreted, that of tlie 
ideograpli.s by ob.sevving the form of the symbols; 
many ol them have been made out from the pici 
Lures wbioli they explain, or the phonetic groups 
which accompany tbeui. A careful com]iarison has 
hocn instituted with oorre.spmiiliug Coptic forma 
when they exist. In .short, a careful principle of 
induction hits been ap]died to the study of the 
liierogly)dis. 

The discovery of another trilingual insciiption, 
that of tlie tablet at San or Tunis, recnnling a 
synodical act of the priests in the reign of Ptolemy 
linergetes il., 238 n.c., has conlirmod the rasnlts 
obtained by Egyiitidogisls, the meaning of almost 
all the worils having been previously doterunned ; 
while the power of reading all documents and in- 
scriptioiiM afl'orded by their researches has resulted 
in tlio rcsnsoitalion of a Icnowledgc of the history, 
science, and literature of the ancient Egyptians, 
The study has long iiasscd into the categ(n'3' of a 
recognised iiraneh of oriental lenniing, aiul the 
researches ha\'e assumed a more critical form. 
This lia-s been owing to the number of students 
ami the abumlaneo of the material wbieb exists, 
'I’lio doubts with which the interpretations were at 
first received have sneeumbed to the conviction 
that nothing but a logical system of interpretation 
could have obtained such results. AAdiatever doulit, 
in fact, may exi.st as to the minor details ami 
more delii'iite sliades of language, all the gram- 
matical forms and throe-fouvUm of the words of the 
old Egyptian language have been cstablislied. 

The ldcrogly])lis stood in the same relation 
to the other two forms of the cliaraclers, called 
hieratic and demotic, as lype does to banilwriting. 
Their use ivas cbielly for oliicial niscri]itioiis on 
public or private moiiuiuciils, religious formula' and 
prayers, and rituals or Hermetic. Books (ipv,). The 
most rciimi'kable hieroglyphic inscriptions are the 
texts fouml inseribeii 'u]K)n the ji^’ramiils of 
Pejii, Tota, and Unas; that of Und, recording 
the eoii(]ucst of the lands of the negroes at the 
time of the Gtli dyuastj" ; that in honour of 
Khiiuiuhetji at Beniliassaii, recording the iiivesti- 
liiiv of bis family with the order of the gold collar; 
the campaigns of Abines against the Ilykshos 
at El-Kab; the annals of Thotlmies HI. ^ at 
Tfiu'iiak ; the caniimigu of Kaiuesos IT. against 
the Kbila, and the treaty with them ; tho aocmmt 
of tlie tanks for gold-wnsliiiigs in the reign.s of 
Neti 1. and llaiiie,su.s Ji. at JCouban and Iledcsieh; 
the invasion of Egypt in the reign of Mene]itali hv 
the allied forces of the I/ibj'ans and other people of 
the liasiu of the Mediterranean ; the star-rihingH on 
the tomb of llainescs V. ; the journej^ of tlio^ark of 
Klioms to Baklitan, in the reign of linmo,so,sX, ; the 
account of Cambysc.s and Darius on the statue of 
tlie Vatican ; the alroady-citod synodical act of the 
priesks in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes II. ; and 
that of the jiriests assembled at Memphis, on the 
I{o.selta Stone, in the reign of Ptolemj' V, ; the 
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sepulclival tablets of tlie family of Pasheienptali, 
ami the long heries of sepiilehral tahlets ot tlie 
hull Apis found in the Seviqieion, raeonling the 
birth, installation, and death of tlie bulls from the 
IStli dynasty to the Persians. 

Ill connection ivith the hieroglyphics are trvo 
forms of writing them in cominaii use, fimt the 
/u'cnitia writing, or a cursive form of hieroglyphic. 
The number of these written characters is fewer 
than that of the. hieroglyphs, the generic deterinina- 
tive.s being more employed, and tlie vocalic cmiiple- 
nients of the consonants heing constantly written in 
order to distinguish similar forms. This writing was 
more e.xtensively used than the hieroglyphic, being 
employed for state papeus, le'nal dociiiiicuts, ineiiior- 
amfa, accounts, religious liooka, rituals, ami all the 
purposes of priv.ate and public life. Books were gen- 
erally written in hieratic. It coiiiiiiences as early as 
the 4th or ,ltli dynasty, ami teriiihiates only about 
the .Sd or 4tli century of our cia. At the earliest 
period it is occasionally rviitten perjieiidiciilaiiy, i 
hut it was aftenvaids only wiittcii hoii/ont.ally, 
and has gciiei ally portions in red ink, corre.spoml- 
iiig to our initial illiiniiiiated letters or niliiics. 
Marry sohohars hold it proved that the hieratic 
alplialiefc gave rise to the Plimriician, and have 
traced the Pliojnician alphabet from hieratic sources 
(as in our article ALlMi.viUir, Vol. I., where on jiagc 
187 the hieroglyphs, the hieratic characters, and 
the Phmnician alpliahet will lie seen side by side). 
Others .still aHirm that the precise source of 
Plucnioiau writing remains involved in obscurity. 
Tlie second kind of liievoglyjihic handwriting was tlie 
ihmotk. It is, like all cursive bauds, more dilHcult 
to decipher tlnui the hieratic. It was used as far 
back as the commencement of the 20th dynasty, or 
tlie Gth ceutui'y D.t'., and continued in use till the 
.3d century A. D. This was the last native form of 
writing in Egypt, tlie early ClirLstiansliaving intro- 
duced the Greek aljihahefc, with a few eliaiaeter.s 
borrowed from tlie (lemotio. This script is rarely 
used for public monuments, altliougb it appears on 
the Rosetta iStorie; but it was uiiiveusally uinployed 
for contracts, pulilic doomnents, ami occasionally 
for religious tormnlu', owing to the decreasing 
knowledge of liieroglypbios. At the time of 
Clement it was the first learned by bcgimiers. 
WitI) it the Greek language liegau to appear in 
public use. 

Besides the Egyptian hieroglyphics there are 
those of the Aztecs or ifexicaii, which were de- 
v'eloped to a stage far above the rude picture- 
writing of the hunting tribe.s of American Indians. 
Tlie sy,stein was mainly pictorial, but had made 
important advances toward attaining phonetic 
value, especially in the pieture-naines of peisons 
ami jilace.s. Tlie simplest kind is where a name 
meaning ‘ liird-mouiitain ’ is represented by a bird 
and a mountain ; another stage is where a personal 
name of live syllables is represented by live pictures, 
each representing a thing whose name corre.s])onds 
to one syllable of the person’s name. After 
the Spanish conquest, the Franci.scans used the 
Me.xican symbols for teaching Christianity. Thus 

in the Lord’s Prayer in Latin, ^ , a ilag, pro- 
nounced Pantti, was used for the syllable Pa; 
o— , a stone, Tail for te, the two expressing PaUr; 

, a cactus fruit, Nochtli, for Noch ; and a stone, 
c=i , as above for tc: these four groups expres-sing 
Fate{i-) Noclite, or N aster ; and so forth. Some 
of the missionaries complained of tlieir difficulties 
when overwhelmed by converted Mexicans giving 
their confe.ssions wiitten in this puzzling manner. 
Some have absurdly affirmed, indeed, that all the 
Mexican manuscripts are nionkish impostures. 
The most important — religious, admini.strative, his- 


torical— are on paiclmient or on ni.aguey jiaper. 
The Toltecaii .synihul.-, of Ceiitial AiiiLuica aeie 
dilleient in their iiietlioil from those of Mexico. 
— The term hieroglyphic was al^o used liy the 
writer.", of enibleiiiata or devices, syniliolisiug 
Giiomie sentences taken from the Gieek and Latin 
poets, and baling no relation to Egyptian liieio- 
glyphn. — In lecont times, too, the astrological al- 
manacs have had their .symliolieal representations 
ami supposed prognostics of future event.s, which 
they called liierogh phs. 

Zoega, I)c Oni/iiie lileHscoyinA (fo. Eoiue, 1707); 
Young, ArchaoUiijin (1817, vol. xiii. p. (JO); Bncijdiiii. 
liritaniiica (8tli ed. ) ; Cliampollion, Precis du Siistcme 
HiCroyliiiihuiiie (1824), Grahinimre PtJiqdknne (1841- 
01), hictionnuivc (1841); Lejssiiis, in tlie Ann. deV 
Inslitnto Arch. (1828) ; Birch, Introduction to the Study 
of the HUrofjtiqihics (IStO? ] ; Brug."ch, (rninmuire PCmo- 
tifjve (Berlin, 1857)), Woi terhuch (1,807-08), Granmaiik 
(1872); I)e llougii, Ktude d'uiii’ Stele Pyiipticnut (hSMS); 
Cbabas, Papitrua jMor/irjue d'Horris (18(il); Zeitschrift 
.f- aijiipt. Sjiruche (18(il5-74); Bunsen, Eijiipt's Plure 
(vol. V. lH(i7). For a tuleialily ooniplete list of the 
principal works lei.iting fo Iiieroglyplnc liteiatiu-e, see 
Ibralniii Hilniy, Bihiioijraphy of Fyypt and the Soudun 
(2 vols. Loud. 1886-87). — For Anieiioan picture-writing 
and llovican hieroglypliics, see .Schooku aft’s works ; 
Kingsborougb, Meericuii Antftjniiies (1881-48); E. B. 
Tylor, Aniihime (18(!1); Ini Tliniii, Aiiwnij the Indians 
of tIuUina (1SS3). Wee also the articles Alph.vbet, 
Chin’-v, Egypt, AViutixo. 

Hiorouj'niites, one of the many hermit orders 
established in the course of the IStli and 14th cen- 
tnrie.s. The Hiei on ymites grew out of the Tertiaiies 
or thiid order of Franciscans (fpv.). Some of the 
followers of Thomas of Sienna, one of the Fran- 
ciscan ligoiists, having estalilislied tlieniBelves in 
various places among the wild districts which .skirt 
the SiciTa Moienain .Sliain, by degiees formed into 
a conmmnity, and obtained in 1374 tlie appioval 
of Pope Gregory XL, wlio conlhiiied tlieir rule, 
whicii was fonuiled on that of ,St Augustine. The 
institute extended into other provinces of Spain, 
into Portugal, later into Italy, Tyrol, and Bavaria. 

Hicroiij'nius. >See JEiiosri!. 

Hioropliailf , the jiricst who piesided over the 
mysteries at Eleusis. See Mvstkeies, 

llicro.solynua. See jERC's.tLEM. 

Higdcil, or Higdox, Ralph, author of the 
PolydnunicoH, a general chronicle, in 7 hooks, 

\ detailing events fioni the heginning of the world 
to the death of Edward III. Higdeii’s own share 
in the work i.s believed to extend down to 1,326 or 
1327 only, the re.st having been written by two 
contimiators, Higden himself was a monk of St 
AA’erbmgli's monastery in Chester ; he is said to 
have lived there sixty -four yeaia, and died nrob- 
nbly in 1.SU3. An Engli.sh tiamslation of the Poly- 
chronicoH by John Trevisa was printed by Caxtiin 
in 1482. lni.8 and another early translation, with 
the text, have been edited for the Roils series 
(9 vols. 186.7-86) by C. Babington (vols. i. ii.) and 
Pi-ofessor Lmiiby (vols. iii.-ix.). 

Iliggius, M.4TTHe\v James, English essayist, 
better known by his principal nom dc plume of 
‘Jacob Onimnni,’ was horn at Renown, County 
Meath, Ireland, on 4tli December 1810; was edu- 
cated at Eton and New College, O.xford ; and died 
at Kingston Hon.se, near Abingdon, on 14th 
August 1S6.8. His intellectual force, his humour 
and irony were enlisted in the warfare against the 
abuses and haokslidings and minor evils' of social 
and public life, such os the heaping up of legal 
costs as sung by Thackeray. He x^wote no great 
book, but was a steady contributor to a series of 
iournals, such as the Ntiv Mmithhj Mac/azine, 
Morning Clironick, Times, CornhiU, Edinburgh 
Beuiew, Pall Mall Gazette, &c. He partieu- 
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Iwly ‘excallcd in the imi)licati(m of the most 
punyont inoiiiiing in a dainnre simplicity of stiite- 
niont. ’ He was a man of yi^antio stature — 6 feel 
S inelies hi^ii. A few' of liis sketolies were collecteil 
hy tlieir autlioi-, amt printed for private circulation 
ill lSo7. They apiiearcd again, with others, as 
JiAwi/K on Buoial Buhjcetti, with a Memoir hy 
Sir W. Stirling Maxwell (1875). 

Iligg'iiisoii, TiroMAS Whstwuetii, an Ameri- 
can author, was liorn at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
22d Hecemhcr 182:5, grafluated at Harvard in 18-11 
and at the divinity siihonl in ]8'17, and was ordained 
ill the same year. He retired from the iniiiistiy in 
1858. Meainvliile lie had liuoii activn in the aiiti- 
slav'ory agitation, and, with Theodore Parker, 
Wendell I’liillips, and others, had been indicted 
for the lunrdar of a man killed during an attempt 
to rosene a fugitive slave, lint escaped through a 
ilaw in the imlictinent. In the struggle to make 
Kansas a free state lie took a eonspicnon.s part, fn 
tlie civil war he rose to the eoiiiinaud of the first 
regiment that was raised from among the former 
slaves. He afterwards returned to literature, and 
ill 1880-81 was a iiioiiiher of the Massachnsetts 
legislature. Ills liook.s iiiolmlo, lio.sideH h).storio.s 
of the United Htate.s, a voliiiiip of Jlannml 
Mrmovial Biojjvaphkn, and a translation of Epic- 
tetus, OiU-cloor I’ujK'm (18(53); Mallmne, uii Uhl- 
piirf, Iluiimiwa (18(1!)), and Oldpuri Days (1873); 
Army Lift) in u lUunk lioyimant (1870); AUantie 
Bmiys ( 1871 ); Cowmon-Bonna nhout JFomeu (1881 ); 
a Lite of Margaret Enllor ( 1881) ; Tha Momirch of 
H/rniiii ( 188(i) ; and Hints on Writiny and Speech- 
mukiiiy ( 1887). 

Illjjfli Ooiiiiuissloii OoiirL a court or judicial 
committee e.stahlislied in 1559 hy (Jueeii Elizaheth to 
investigate ooclesiaHtical eases, the nionihors being 
nominated hy the crown. In the reign of James 1. 
dispnti's arose hotween the eomiiioii.law courts and 
tlio High Commission as to the powers of the latter. 
In Kill Coke decided that it had no viglit to line or 
iiiipiison, save in eiwes of lieresy and .schism. Laud 
employed it freely to enforce uniformity and 
jiruveiit immorality; lint the number of clergy 
jmnislicd hy it was never great. In two years of 
its greatest activity only tlireo wore deprived and 
seven siispeniloii. Coiiijilaints were made agaiii.st 
tills e.xtraordinary trihiiiial, the counterpart for 
ocelesiastiual por.soiis to the ytar Chamlior for Jay 
oll'onders, that it exceeded its powers, and Avas 
in itself illegal ; and it was abolished hy the Long 
Parliament in 1011. A new court of commissioii 
for ecclesiastical cases Avas esiahlished hy James II. 
in 1080, only to he aholislied by the Bill of Ilights 
(1089). The Courts of High CoinuiisHion estah- 
lislicd hy Janies f. in .Scotland in 1008 Averc 
abolished in 1038. 

a iiortliorn .snhiirh of Loudon, in 
the county of Middlesex, 4,1 miles NNW. of King’s 
Cro,s,s Station iiy I’ail. The country around has been 
largely built over with villas. Here Bacon and 
Coleridge died ; Wliittiiigton’s Stone at tlie foot of 
Highgate Hill marks the spot where Dick hoaril 
lioAv Bolls, and turned again ; Coleviilge’.s remains, 
Iinriod in the old cluirciiyai'd, are now covered li.v 
the chapel of tlie Highgate grainiiiar-sohool ; and 
in the great cemetery (consecrated 1839) have been 
lini'iod I'araday, Lord Lyndhnrst, ‘ George Eliot,’ 
and many other faiuons jiersons. 

lliglllailds, a term ap]ilied to the higher parts 
of a conn try, as, for example. Highlands of the 
Hudson, in the state of Noav York ; but commonly 
used of a particular district in Scotland. This 
district has no political or civil bonndary. Separated 
hy only a vague line of demarcation from the 
division called the Lowlaiids, the Scottish High- 
lands may he hriolly deserihed as that iiortioii of 


the north and north-Avest of Scotland in Avhicli the 
Celtic langiiago and manners have less oi move 
lingered iiiitil modern times. The Highland line 
as it is nsnally called, extend, s diagonally aoro.ss 
the country from Nairn on the Moray Pivtii to 
Dumlmrton on tlie Clyde; hut the nionntahious 
liavt of the eimnties of Banff, Moray, Aberdeen 
Kincardine, and Perth are also understood to he 
iiieliuled in the designation Iliglilaiuls. Caifclmc.s.s 
might he exehnled as being a generally level 
country ; hiit throiigliont tlie Highlaiid.s tlicre are 
rich level tracts, none being more so than the 
eastern division of lloss-.sliire. ’The Hebrides (q.v.) 
or Western i.slB,H are inclnded in the liighlaiuls, init 
the isles of Orkney and BhoLlaml, though to the 
north, are distinctly excluded, hy reason of the 
Noi-Avegian origin of the inhahitantH, 

The Higlilands are full of lofty hills, some green 
and ]ia.sboral Avith traet.s of heath, and otlieis 
rugged ami hare ; seven reach a lioiglit of 4000 feet 
and niiwards, and nearly lifty are lietAveen 3500 
and 4000 feet. Besides the grander features, 
there are impetuous mountain-torrents, iiictuv- 
e.sipio ravines, and valleys or glens, lakes of 
singular heanty, and fiords, or narroAv arms of tlie 
.sea (like the lakes, called lariis). Perhaps the 
mo.st reiiiarkahlc foatiirc in the country is the line 
of valleys from Iiivorness to Fort-Willinin, in 
Avhich lies a .series of navigalile lochs, united hy 
artillcial channels to form the Caledonian Canal. 
Growing n)! niider a system of clanship, the state 
of society in the lliglilamls Avns antiipiated and 
alien, from a national )ioint of view ; Avliile the 
country Avns almost impenetrahlo to travellers or 
to any spccie.s of trallic. 'riiu lirst groat altempt 
to reform tlii.s state of afl'nir.s Ava.s the opening up 
of the country by roads in different direetious, 
under tlie siiperintenduiieu of General AVade, aliont 
1725-2(5. Tlie next great act of niolieration Avas 
the abolition of Iluritahle Jnrisdiutions (o.v.), 
including the aiieient privileges of tlie heads of 
clans, aliont 1748. And la.stly, not to speak of 
(lie planting of schools and clnirclies, nmeli Avas 
done liy the cstahlislimont of the Highland and 
Agrienltnral .Society in 1784. Since the.so events 
the ancient patriarchal system has given place to 
imjirovoiiieiiLs as regards coiiimnmoatiun, agri. 
culture, dwellings, education, and other luodarn 
comlitions, iiielnding a gradual substitution of 
English for the Gaelic language. Great nuiiihers 
of the Celtic inhabitants emigrated in the last 
quarter of the IStli contnry. An eiuiriiion.s increafic 
of iKipulation had arisen Avitli no correspondiiig in- 
crease of food. The mountain, s Avoro praotioally 
Avaste ; the di.sooA'ery that sheep throve upon those 
natural pasturesledof necessity tothelcttingof them 
to snob tenants as could .supply stock, The half- 
starving people were at various times disiio&.sessed, 
and their place taken Iiv' stock-farmers witli eapitfli 
from the Lowlands ; the ‘ Bntherlaiid elcarauces,' 
Av'hich have been tlie .subject of so imioli contr()ver.sy, 
took place lielAveen 1810 and 1820. While a new 
eharaetei- Avas tlins given to extensive Highland 
liasluvagos, the value of estates has been very 
remarkably advanced hy being lot for the pnraiiit 
of game to sportsmen, cliieJly persons of rank mid 
(ipuleiico from England. viniat, tlicrofore, Avith 
improved farming and .sliootiiig.s. Highland o, states 
have in the 19th century risen ininien.sol.v in value, 
JjiveriiesH in unimiJy spoken of as the oaiiital of the 
Highland.s. 

7'ha physical goograpliy of tho Higlilands is disoussecl 
under Gheat Bmtain; see also Scotuanu. Tlie clan 
system is treated at (IJtAN, and the language of the 
Highlands at Gaelic ; see also Cnn's. The oondition of 
the Giioetehs and the measures taken for aiiioliorating it 
form the .subject of a .setiarato aitiolo ; eiiul Hueu-I'OIIbsts 
are treated under that head. 8ee also AaBlOULinnE. for 
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the Highlanrl and Agricultural Society ; Hci)BlDE3 and 
articles on the several Plighland counties and islands ; A. 
Gcikie’s Scencrti of Scotland (2d ed. 1S87); Dr Janies 
Browne’s History of the Highhmds and the Highland Clans 
(J vols. 1838; re-edited hy J. S. Keltic, 2vols. 1875); the 
guide-books by Anderson, Black, Baddeley, Murray ; the 
Duke of Argyll’s Scotland as it vas and us it is (1887). 

HnjHhAXD Costume.— There i.s little douht 
about the antinuity of the ‘garh of old Gaul,’ 
although sev’eval writers have adopted the theory 
that the kilt was introduced hy an Englishman 
early in the 18th century. The idea that the 
kilt is modern seems to h.ave originated with 
a writer in the Scots Muqazinc in 179.S. The 
original dress of the Higlilander wjr* the Celtic 
Feile-breacaii (or belted plaid). This was a niece 
of tartan cloth, 2 yards broad and 4 long, 
which was drawn round the w.aist in nicely 
adjusted folds, and tightly hnckled with a belt. 
The lower part came down to the knees in nincli 
the same manner as the modern kilt, while 
the upper part was drawn up and adju-te<l to the 
left shoulder, so that the right arm might he 
perfectly free. Tlii.s npjier p.urt wa.s the plaid, 
which was used as a covering for the aliouldeis .and 
body in wet weather ; and when the use of both 
arms was required it was fastened acros» the 
breast with a brooch, often curiously enriched. A 
brooch was also used to fasten the plaid on the 
left shoulder. To attire himself in the belted 
plaid required on the part of the Highlander no 
small amount of dexterity. The usual way was to 
lay it on the floor, and after carefully arranging 
the folds, to lie down upon it, and then buckle it on. 
The late J. F. Campbell of Ishiy, who had a kilt 
and plaid in one made for a fancy- hall at Bucking- 
ham Palace, had to adopt this plan— lying down 
on the outstretched cloth, gathering the folds u]) 
and round his waist, and then securing them in 
position by a belt. Thu lower end was fastened at 
the right hip. The same arrangement may be 
seen in a figure hy George Jameson of the Earl of 
Moray engraved in Lord Archibald Campbell’s 
liccords ofArgi/U. 

The utility of .such a dre.ss in the Highlands is 
oljviou.s, for the plaid rendered the man indifferent 
to storms, and prepared to l)ass a night in the open 
air in the most inclomeut weather, while the loose 
undergarment enabled him to wade rivers or ascend 
mountains with equal ease. It was thus peculiarly' 
adapted to the warrior, the hunter, and the 
.shepherd. If benighted, the Highlander of old 
would dip his plaul in water, and then wrap it 
round him, tlie woollen cloth swollen with moisture 
being supposed to resist the wind, while the 
exhalations from the body during sleep suriounded 
him with a warm vapour. Heron’s History of 
Scotland says that ‘in Argyle and the Hehridie, 
before the middle of the fifteenth centuiy, tartan 
was manufactured of one or two colours for the 
poor; more varied for the rich.’ The author of 
Oerlai/tiE Matters concerninq Scotland, who wrote 
prior to 1397, said of the Highlanders that ‘ they 
delight in marbled clotlis e.speeially tliat have 
long stripes of sundrie colours; they lore cMetty 
purple and blue.’ The particular setts, or patterns 
of tartans which dhstiuguisli each clan, must have 
been fixed before 1G45, probably' before 1600. 
Martin says that every tribe and every island 
differed from the rest in the fancy of making 
])laids, as to the stripes in breadth and colours. 
Tartans may generally be divided into green and 
red according as these colours predominate. The 
word is held hy Skeat to be derived from the 
Fr. Ureiaine, a kind of liiisey-rvoolsey cloth. 
Lord Lome in 1889 discovered at Inveraray old 
records of the clan Campbell which make frequent 
mention of tartans ; and tartans worn at the battle 


of Kilsyth (1645) have been .seen by living wit- 
nesses. 

The Feilc-hrcacan is now abandoned fortheErife- 
hcag [philcibeg or filibeg) as more convenient. The 
difference is simply this, that, whereas formerly the 
lower and upper parts of the dre.ss were attached, 
they are now separated. The lower p.art hn.s the 
folds fixed by .sewing, and is known as the kilt, 
which is piohahly akin to the Danish liltc, ‘ to tuck 
up,’ though the Gaelic eealt nie-ans apparel in 
general. Tlie shoulder-plaid, however, is now worn 
more for ornament than use. 

The original garb of the Highlandeis, tlien, was 
the Feile-brcacun, and both in its materials and 
arrangement it w.as peculiaily the invention of the 
Gael. Other articles of the costume were Celtic, 
.and are now peculiar to .Scotland, but were not 
distinctively Highland. The truis or ‘ trews ’ were 
worn by geutleiiien when on horseback, and occa- 
sionally by otbev.s, especially old men. They were 
hreeches anil stocking.s in one piece, alw.ays of 
tartan, and maile to fit '"ery close to the liinhs. 
General Stewart (1822) said that liis grandfather 
always wore the trews on hmsebacli, and the Irilt 
at liome. Then there was worn a waistcoat and 
short-coat, each adorned with silver buttons, and, 
in the case of gentlemen, with lace and embroidery. 
A large purse of goats' or badgers’ skin was sus- 
pended from the belt, and answered the purpose 
of a iiocket. This was the sporran, usually 
oruaineiited with silver oi’ brass work and tassels. 
Brogues and tarlan stockings, fastened ^ with 
broad garters in rich colours; a dirk, with a 
knife and fork, and sometimes a spoon, stuck 
in tlie side of the sheath, and a pair of pistols 
completed the attire. That of the common people 
dillered only in the deficiency of colours and of 
.silver ornaments. The Higlihand garh wa.s pro- 
scribed in 1747, when it was enacted that any 
peison who should wear the plaid, filibeg, trews, 
or shoulder-heltR, tartans or parti-coloured stuffs, 
should be imprisoned six months for the first 
' offence, and on second conviction he transported 
for seven years. Thi.s harsh law was repealed in 
1782 at the instance of tlie Duke of Montrose. In 
this act occuis the liist formal record of the ‘ kilt,' 

Gentlemen, says .Stewart, wore one or more 
feathere in the bonnet, and the common people a 
tuft of lieatlier, pine, holly, or o.ak. All, however, 
had the right to a solitary eagle's plume, whereas 
only the son of a chief could wear two pinnies, and 
a cliief of a clan, three. This wms flic old elan 
rule. 

The plumed bonnet of the Highland regiments, 
according to Lord Archibald Campbell, who beaded 
the successful oiiposition to its proposed abolition 
(1884), is an adaptation from the knights of medi- 
eval Europe. On the island of Inisliau, Loch Awe, 
there is on a toiiihstone (of I6th century) a 
figure, with long sweeping ostrich plumes such 
as those worn hy German Icnights in Diirer’s draw- 
ings. Similar plumes were also worn hy the Earl 
of Moray in Charles 11. ’.s time, and there are also 
examples of it in T/ic Black Book of Taijnwnth. 
Logan says that the Highland soldiers wore short 
plumes at the side of the bonnet. The head-dress 
of the tir-st Highland infantry regiment raised was a 
.simple black cap, witli a tuft of featheis added in 
token of gentility and the right to hear arms. From 
this the feather-bonnet seems to have gradually’ 
developed, and is now one of the most cherished 
distinctions of the Highland regiments. When in 
1881 the Wav Office propo.sed to abolish it there 
was quite a storm of indignation aroused, and 
testimony was produced in abundance that as a 
military headgear it is light, cool, durable, more 
serviceable, more economical, and more picturesque 
than the ‘ hearskin ’ of the Guards, 
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The ‘raodorii’ fashion of the kilt (filibeg) is 
fomitl in ai'iiioiial beavingH of the liunietts of Leys 
(1G2G) and the Mackenzies of Coni (1G93). Tartan, 
as a distinguishing clan-mark, seems to be a 
survival of totoniisiu. It was so composed that 
a man conld tell to what district, as well as to 
what clan, the wearer belonged. 

SJeo Skeklies of the Oliaractn', Mimucrs^ and Present 
State of the Hinklaudm, by Major-general David Stewart. 
For details of the coatiuno, &o. ot the Highlanders, see 
2'he SeuUish (/ncl, by Jnme.s Logan ; Campbell of Islay's 
'Pules of the West Mii/hhmds ; The IligIdanda'S of Scot- 
land, by TV. F. .Skonu ; History of the Htr/hlaiids, Hujh- 
land Clans, dr., edited by J. S. IColtie ; The Black Book 
of P'aymoulh; Gian Tartans, by ,] allies Grant (1886), &c. 
In I'he Records of AryyU and Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition Lord Aroliiliiild Giiiiipbcll lias colleoted an 
iiiiiiieii.so iunoiiiit of iiitoresthig luid valuable information 
bearing upon the whole subjeot. 

IlKniLAND RurtiiuiSNT.s.— The origin of the llnst 
of these regiments, the 4‘id, hn.s been given under 
the liead llbACK Watdit. 'J'he valiiahlo services 
of this regiment eueniiraged the govcrnincnt to 
augment tliu force j and accordingly seven other 
Highland regiments were soon raised — viz. the 
Vl.st in 1777 ; the 72d, nr Diiko of Albany’s Own, 
in the same year; the 7‘lth in 1787 ; the 78th, or 
Itoss-shirc Ihirt's, in 17(13; the 79th, or t'ameron 
Ilighlandcra, in 18011; the OQil, or (lordou High- 
landers, in 17911 ; and the 93il, or Sutherland Iligh- 
Inndors, in 18(10. In coniiHcliou with the terri- 
torial veorganisatiou of regimeuts, the old nnmer- 
ioal ilesignutiona have been dropped, and the 
battalions linlred. Thus tho now DJiiclc Watch 
(Royal Ilighhuulevs) eonijirises tho former 42d and 
73d regiments; tlio Highland Light Infantry, 7lst 
and 74th ; the Soaforth Ilighlandors, 72d and 78th ; 
tho tloi'don Highlandovs, 7tith and 92d; I’riiicess 
Louise’s (Argyll and iSiitherhuid Ilighlaiider.s ), 
91st and 93d.' Tlic (inuen's Own Cameron High- 
landers (79th) remain a single battalion regiinout. 
The iinitovin is tlie Iliglilaml dress, with fciither- 
honnot. A largo pro|invti(m of tlic odieors ai'o 
Scotch ; of the men about 79 per cent, are .Scotch, 
11 English, and 10 Irish. 

lligilllOSS, a title ot honour gi\'on to princes, 
grand-dnkes, and niitior rcigtiing jioteiitates. The 
title ‘Ilig'hneKs’ and sometimes ‘ Kingly Ilighue.ss ’ 
were both used in Rngland for the sovereign until 
tho reign of Henry VliL, when they were super- 
seded by ‘Majesty.’ Tho ehildren of emperors 
are usually addre.ssed as ‘ Your Imneriai Highno.ss,’ 
ot kings as ‘Your Royal Uighne.ss, whilst meinhors 
of jiriiicoly families have tho titles of ‘ Serene High- 
nes.s ’ and ‘ Highiies.s.’ 

Iligh-pi’iOHt, the chief of the Jewish jiriest- 
hood, tho dignity being hereditary in the line of 
Eleazar, the son of Aaron. The high-priest was 
only allowed to marry a virgin, and one who w;is 
of ins own tribe. Contact with anything unclean, 
even tho dead bodies of hi.s own [larents, was 
strictly forbidden to him. His functions consisted 
principally in tho general administration of the 
sanotuavy and of all that belonged to the sacred 
RorvioB. He alone was allowed to enter the Holy of 
Holies on the Hay of Atonement, and to (!oii.siilt by 
tho Urim and Tlmmmiin (ij.v. ). His costume was 
of surpassing splendour, purple-rod, pnrplc-blne, 
aoiirlet, golden, and white being the predominating 
oolouis of tho ophod, girdle, and breastplate, which 
he wore above robes of pure udiitoiiCHs. I Hs reveunes 
were in the main the same as those of the otliev 
priests ; but, according to tlie Talmud, bo was to 
1)0 richer than tliese in virtue of ills exalted position, 
and, if his own means were insulUciont, he was to 
b6_ provided with means by Ids brotbron. Tliis 
points, however, to post-exilic times, when tliebigli- 
prieat had exchanged his character of primus inter 


pares for tliat of prie.stly head of the nation, thereby 
becoming invested, in so far as tlie political sulj- 
jectiou of the .lews to a foreign power would admit 
'of it, with tlie prerogatives ot ancient khmly 
power. Novertlieress, in the eyes of the law, tlm 
liigli-priest wa.s only the equal of other Israelites, 
ft is donlitful at what time tlie olliee of Suijini, or 
vice-high-priest, r\’as created. See Priest. 

lljg'h Seas, the open .sea, inohiding the whole 
extent of sea so far as it is not the exclusive 
property of any particular country. The rule of 
intevmitional law is tliat every country borderiiP' 
on the sea has the exclusive sovereignty over siicli 
sea to tho extent of three miles from its sliore.s ; 
Imt all beyond, not within tlirce miles of some other 
country, is O] ion or common to all countries. Tlie 
part of .sea within three miles’ di.Htaiioe i.s generallv 
called tlie territorial sea of tho jiiutieular country, 
or marc liausiim. The distinetiou h.as little effect 
on the rigid of navigation, hnt as regards fishing it 
is otherwise. Thus, foreign llshcrmen have no light 
to fish wHliiii three iiiile.s of the Hritish const with- 
out a license from the crown, or unless some special 
treaty has laid down other arrangements. See 
l'’l,SIl'l{I!IK.S, tkioricuAGK, 

llig'h Stewsirrt, a litlc given to several im- 
povt:iiit ollicors. The jieev appointed by the crown 
to jtresidc at the trial of a peer or peeress for treason 
or felony is called the Lord High Steward; and 
there is a iimiiiaiioiit ollioer of tlie roj'al household 
who hoars the same designation. The universities 
of Oxford and Oamhridge have each a liigh steward, 
wlio.se duty it i.s to assert and protect tho prii'ileges 
ot tlie university courls. 

Iligli-treason. Sec Tiiua&om. 

Ilig'liway, in Law. See Ko.tiis. 

llifJ'liWJiyiHCil, robbers who attack iiassengem 
on tlie puhlie road ; thoso who roll on foot lieing 
further (listingnlshed as footpads. Famous English 
Inghwaymen 'were (’huide Uiival (1(143-70), Swift 
Nick Nevison (hanged at York in 1084), Hick Tur- 
]iin (]70/)-39) and his comrade Tom King, and 
Jerry Aliershaw (1773-9,9). Turpin’s i'limous ride 
to York is a niytli, liasud on a story told of Nevi- 
sori, whose fame liim even gained liini a place in 
Maciuilay’s Jlistor}/ of liiii/ltind. The best-known 
romaiiecs of tho road are \V. H. Ainsworth’s Hook- 
u-ood and Lord Lytton’s J‘aiil CUfl'uril. There are 
lists of liooks bearing' on highwayinen in Nuies and 
Qarrics, !)th scries, vul. idii. ; and biograpbical 
notices of most knights of the road ultimately came 
to appear in the pages of the ffotni/ede Calcnmr, 

Wycombe. See WYcoMiiii. 

llilai ■ion, founder of tho monastic, system in 
Palestine, was liorn, aeoovding to the account of 
Jerome ( which is adjudged liy modern criticism to 
be no longer liistorlcal ), at Tabatba, about 290, 
cdncaled at Alexandria, and converted to the mon- 
astie system liy St Anthony. lie then lived as a 
liorniit in the desert lietween Gaza and Egypt for 
many years, and iinally died in ( lypriis in 372, His 
memory is celebrated on 21st October. 

Hilary, St, Bishop of Poitiers, although by no 
moaii.s atnong the most volumimims of the Latin 
I'’ather,s, jmt,' from the nature of the siilijccts on 
which he wrote, chielly connected with the Ariaii 
controversy, occupies an important ))laco in the 
jiatristic litoratuvo of the Westovn Cliureh. ^ Ho 
was horn of pagan paveiils at Liiiionuni (Poitiers) 
in tho early part of tho 4Lh century. Ills con- 
version to Christianity was mainly the result of 
bis own study of the iiropliecies, and did not take 
place till he was advanced in life. About the year 
350 he rviiR elected bishop of his native city, and 
immediately I'ose to tho lirst jilace in the animated 
contest of p'avtiesin tlie Arian controversy. Having 
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provoked tlie displPiisure of tlie court party, lie 
was iiiipri«oued, luul sent into exile in Phrygia; 
hut he appears agiiin in tlie Council of Seleucia in 
359, anil soon afterwards was peiniitted to tcsuine 
possession of his see, nliere he died in 367. Tlie 
church holds his day on the 13tli Jamiaiy. His 
most important work is that on the Trinity, hut 
his thiee addre~be.s to tlie Emperor Comstaiitins, 
iiy tlieir vehemence, and by the hohlness of their 
language, have mo.st attracted the notice of critic.s. 
Hilary's theological wiitings are especially valiiahle 
for the history of the Ariau party, and particularly 
for the doctiinal variation.s of that sect, and tlie 
sucee.ssive plntses through wliich it jiassed between 
the Council of Yiee and the first Council of Con- 
stantinople. He is often styled ‘ ilalleus Arian- 
ontin,’ and the ‘Athanasius of the West,' and was 
form.ally recognised as ‘ nniversa- eeclesia* doctor ’ liy 
Pins IX. in 1331. Theiiiosteelehiatedof theh}'niri.s 
attributed to him is the ‘Beata nobis gaudiaAiini 
redu.Kit orliita,’ wliich was early inserted in western 
liturgies. The English Hilary teun liegiiis on the 
lltli and ends on 31st January. 

See two Geniiaii Lives by Eeinkeus (ISGi) and Baltzer 
(ISSl); also J. tt. Cnzenove's Sitiat Silarii of Poitiers 
and Hciijit Martin aj Toara in tlie series of ‘Fathers for 
English Keaders’ (1883). The best edition of the works 
of yt Hilary is that of tbe Eencdictine Dom, Coutaiit 
{Paris, ItiDS ; new ed. 1814-13). 

Hilary of Arles, idi', wa-e bout about 403, 
educated at tlie celebtated monastic school of 
Lerine, and made bishop of his native city in 429. 
A.s metropolitan of Arles (Arclatc) lie presided at 
seveial synods, and especially at Orange in 441, 
the proceedings of wliich involved liim in a .serious 
oontruveisy witli tlie po)ie, Leo Hie Great. A 
deposed hi.shop, named Chelidoniiis, liaving carried 
ail appeal to Piome, a council was summoned by 
Pojie Leo, at whicli Hilai-y was piesent, and in 
which the condemnation of Chelidoninfl, a.s well as 
that of another bishoji, Projectus, was reversed. 
Hilary, however, rel'nseil to submit to the decision, 
and soon afterwards (putted Home— a proceeding 
which drew upon himself a very severe animad- 
version. He did not question the antliority in 
itself, but he maintained tliat it was niicanonically 
e.xeroised. In the end, hotvei-er, lie .sought a re- 
conciliation with Pope Leo, and tlie dispute wa.s 
hronglit to an aiiuealile termin.ation, Hilary died 
at Arles in 449, and was canonised, his day being 
the 5th May. 

Hilda, >St, the patrones.s of Whitby, was daugh- 
ter of Hereric, a nephew of Edwin of Hnrthuinhria, 
and was baptised at fourteen by Panlinus. Ke- 
called by Bishop Aidan from her retreat in a French 
monastery, slie became abbess of Heorta or Hartle- 
pool ill 649. In the year 037 she founded the 
t'anions monastery at (Streoneshalh or Wliitliv, a 
double liou.se for nuns and monks, over which 
slie ruled with remarkable wisdom for twenty-two 
years, dying in 680. Scott’s Marmion commem- 
orates the belief tliat the fossil ammonites found 
hero were snakes ‘ changed into a coil of stone ’ 
by Hilda’s prayer.s. Her elligy still stands on the 
ancient seal of Hartlepool, and churches preserve 
her name both there and at South Shields. 

UildbiU’ghaiiscn. See Saxe-Meisixgen. 

Hildebrand. See Gregoky VXI, 

Hildcn, a town of Ehenisli Prussia, 8 miles SE. 
from Diisseldorf, has woollen, silk, velvet, and 
carpet manufactures, calico-printing, and macliine- 
.shops. Pop, 7946. 

HildeshcilU, a town in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, stands on a feeder of the IVeser, 24 
miles by rail SSE. of Hanover. It is to a large 
extent an antique town, with narrow streets, 
high-gabled linuae.s ( ornamented with bay-vvin- 


dows and eaived woodwork), and many tower,-. 
The churches nre the most notable huihlings, and 
liist amongft Iheiii .staiiiN the cathedral, dating 
fiom the lull centiiiy. It is especially interesting 
for it.s antiqiiaiian and aitislic treasmes, as the 
bronze gates (lOl.i) with bas-ieliefs, the chiircli 
utMisils, the .so-called Irmin (ri.v.) jiillar, aiose-tvee 
said to he a thnii.-and yeans old, the hiazen Christ 
pillar ( 102*2), the carillon, iSic. The St Godeliard 
Church (1133-72) and ,St Michael's .me splendid 
exrariiples of HomnneRqne aidiitecture. The .so- 
called Templar House, the towii-lionse (circa 1440), 
the lunatic asybini, ami certain antique piivate 
hou&e,s are tlie most interesting among the secular 
hnildiiigs. Pievions to the middle ages Hildeslieim 
was noted for its goldsmiths’ woik and its cathedral 
school. The industries of the innderii town em- 
brace sngar-ieliuing, ivon-fonndrics, huck-m.T.ldng, 
iiiacliiiie-.sho]).s, and tlie mamifactnre of tobacco, 
stoves, eliurcli -bells, &o. Pop. (1873) 22,,3S1 ; 
(1885 ) 29,386. In S‘22 the hislnqiiic founded 
by Ciiarlemague (S12) at tbe ueiglihouring Elze 
was removed heie, and around this nucleus tbe 
town grew np. In tlie heginiiiiig of the 16th cen- 
tury the bishop fell under the hail of the empire, 
and for neaiJy a century the tenitorie.s of the see 
were alienated to other princes. Hildesheim liist 
came to Prussia in 1803, and finally in 1866, In 
1SC8 a most valuable discovery of old PLonian table 
metal-ware was made in the Galgenhevg near 
Hildesheim. See works by Li'mtzel ( 1858), 'ITaclis- 
muth (1803), Lachner (188*2), and Cuiio (1880), 

Hill, UCTAM.t, a lady whose name is iiisepai ably 
associated with tbe improvement of working-men s 
lionies in London, was the granddaughter of Dr 
Southwood Smith, a zealous pioinntev of sanitary 
reform, and was horn about 1838. IVliilst still 
young she began work amongst the London 
poor under Fredeiiek D. Maurice : and in 1864, 
supported by Mr Iliiskiii, she eoiimienced her gieat 
work of improving* tlie linmes of working-men in 
the sluin.s and dismal alleys of the metropolis. 
Tlie plans she adojited were based upon the iirin- 
ciple of teaching the people to help themselves, 
by inculcating in them proper notions of cleanli- 
ne.ss, order, and self-respect. Her efforts have 
been crowned with .singular success,* the houses 
which have been improved yield a good jiercentage 
on the money sjient in ett’eeting the improvements ; 
and hundreds of people have been helped to lead 
move coiiifoi table and better li\*es, Sliss Hill has 
written Homes of the London Poor (1875), Onr 
Common Land and other Essays ( 1878), and papei-s 
in the nnagazines. 

Hill, Kev. Eowlaxd, a popular hut eccentric 
preaclier, wa.s hoiii 12Ui August 1T44, at Hawke- 
atoue, the tliinl son of a Sliroiishire baronet. 
Whilst a student of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he fell under the influence of Wliiteiield, 
the Metliodist preacher, and at once began to 
tread in hU footsteps*. Ail his life tlirongli Hill 
retained his passion for open-air pre.aching ; and 
the first ten years after ins oulination tvere .spent 
in itinerant preaching throughout England. But 
having built for bimaelf yurrey Cliapel in Black- 
friaiB Road, London, in 1783, he regularly preached 
there to his life's end ; and, .although a Dissenter, 
lie used the .services, and regarded himself as a 
member of tbe C'hnrcli of England, of ivliicli lie 
had indeed been ordained a deacon. It is said 
that the ‘first Sunday-school in tlie nietropolia 
was e.stahlished by Rowland Hill soon after the 
opening of Surrey Chapel.’ He died on 11th 
April 1833. lioVland Hill was undoubtedly 
eloquent and possessed a rich fund of genuine 
humour, but at times his manner verged upon 
buffoon eiy, Hi-s Village Dialogues (1801; 34tli 
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eil. 1830; lalasl ed. 1H71) lias been Isold in large 
nmnber.s, lleHidcs this he wrole several iiamnlilete, 
an Impost urc Dalentcd [Yl'l'l], AjiJwrisiic Observa- 
tions (1790), Spiritual C'harciHcrislics (1803; 3d ed. 
1860), some volnmes oi Sermons, Jlymtis, and other 
i\’orlc.s. See Live.i by Sidney (1834), W. Jones 
(1834), Sherman (ISO?), iiroome (1881), and 
Charlesworth (1876 ; 2d ed. 1886). 

Hill, Uowi.ANi), Viscount Hili,, general, was 
grniulHoii of Sir John Hill, Uarl. , of Hawke- 
stone, and was bnin at I’rees Hall, in Shropshire, 
Aiign.st 11, 1772. Entering the army at lifteeii, lie 
became captain at twenty, coinmanded the 90th 
regiment in Sir Ralph Aborcromby’.s Egyptian 
e.x’peilition, and n'a.s gazetted brigadier-general 
in 1803. Ho accompanied Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
Sjiain in 1808, and was his riglit arm througliouL 
tlio whole I’eninsular war. HE conduct and cour- 
age earned him a C.B. in 1811, and three yeius 
later he was made Rarou Hill of Almarez for his 
capture of the forts of Almarez. AtAVateiloo he 
led the brigade which swept the Old (luard from 
the field, and he remained with the army of oecu- 
]iation as secoud in command until it evacuated 
the Ereiieh territory. lie succeeded Wellington 
tin comn»uidcr-in-chief of the army in 182.8, but 
resigned in 1812, rvhen he was made Viseount Hill, 
lie died unmarried at Ilardwicke Grange, Shrop- 
.shire, Decemher 111, 1.842, and was succeeded in 
hi.s titles and CHtates by Ids nephew Sir Howland 
Hill, Hart. See his Life by the Kev. Edwin 
Sidney (1S4S), 

Hill, Stu Uowi.ANli, K.O.li., originator of the 
imiform penny postage systeni and reformer of 
the po,st-ol!ice, was liorn at Kiddormiiistcr mi 3d 
lleoemlicr nifi. From a very early age down to 
1833 ho taught in his fatlior’s hcIuioI — from 1810 in 
llaHowood, near Hirmingham, a .scliooldiimso Intilt 
by lilmself, and nf Liu'ward.s at Bruce ( lastle, Totten- 
ham. Rowland was always of an inqniring and 
amldlious turn of mind, witli a decided talent for 
initiating reforms. At lirst he busied Idmself with 
niecliauical and other iiivoiition.s, lalor in life with 
rpiestioiis of public coiicorn. In 1820 be was one 
of tlu! founders of tlio Soeh'ty for the DiHusioii of 
Useful Kiioudedg'o. After ho had ceased to teach, 
lie took ail iiitoresL in the socialistic scliemes that 
were lioiiig diseussud and experimeiiloil witli iiliout 
tliat time, especially by Rnliei't Owen. Tlien liis 
restless mind led him to take an active share in 
tlie colonisation of Sontii iVustralia, under Wake- 
lield's systnm of colonising. Amongst other tilings 
his attention liad liceii drawn at diireront neriodn 
to postal <iuehtiouH ; and lie hecame sensilile that 
there e.Nisted an urgent need for a diminution 
in the liigh rates of postage, which pniclically 
e.xeludod all hut the ivealtli.y from po,stal iiilcr- 
ooiirso. Ilis views on the subject, advocating a 
low and nniferm rate of iiostage, to be prepaid by 
stiimjw, between all idaees in tlie Bnti.sli J.sles 
irrespective of distance, wore publislied in the form 
of a pamjihlet, Post-offlea liejhrm, in 1837. Ilis 
plan was eagerly taken up by hlr Robert Wallace, 
Ivi.l’. for Greenock, who gave essential help in 
figliting' the case through parlianiout. Two years 
later Hill was aUaclied to the Treasury fur tlie 
piirpoHe of putting liis projected refonii.s into 
e.vocution ; and on lOtli January 1840 the present 
uniform penny rate came into force. On 6tli 
May following stamped enveloiios and adhesive 
atamp.s wore i.s.sued to tlie pnldic, hut tlm pre- 
ference for tlie latter was soon made mani- 
fest. In 1841 the Consovvative govenimeiit, 
wliich had consistoiitly oppo.sed the reduction of 
postage, came into olllee, and in the following 
year, through the inlluance of certain government 
oflicials who strongly resented all innovations, 


Rowland Hill was dismissed fioiii lii.s jio.sitiiin 
Four years later a sum of 113,000, raised hv 
public .subscription, was presented to him as a 
token of pulilic esteem to a nation, al lienefactor. 
In tlie same yeiar ilie Liberals returned to power' 
and Hiil was a])i)ointo(l .secretary to tlie Posfc- 
master-goneial. Tliis olliop was exclianged in 1854 
for that of secretary to tlie post-office. In 1864 
he was compelled to resign owing lo ill-liealfcli 
and w.as then awarded a pomsioii of £2000 for life’ 
together with a parliamentary grant of £20,0l)o! 
The ed'ect of liis reforms in tlic United Kiimdinii 
Inis been to raise tlie iinnilier of ini, and lotter.s^froni 
about 77 millioiiH aniinally to about 1900 millions, 
or about twenty-five fold, and it may be at.ated 
generally tliat tlio main ]irinci]iles of his plan 
lini-e now been adopted in every civi!i,sed country 
throngbont tlie world. Bir Rowland Hill wms 
made a ICniglit (foininander of tlie Batli in 1860. 
lie died at ll.aniiistciid on 27tli August 1879, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Amongst the 
oilier improvoiiieiits and reforms he effected in the 
liosL-ollice sj'stom mnst he mentioned the establish- 
ment of the iiook'iiost (1848), the reform of the 
money-order office (1848), and of the packet ser- 
vice, and a mnlLitiulc of minor improvements alVcet- 
ing the administration of the postal service. See 
fhearliide l’O.ST-iti''FlfiJS ; Sir Rowland Hill’s hook, 
Thr Stale anti I’rospeefs of I’enny Pustaeje 
ami tlie Life (IKSO), by ins nepliow G.' B. Hill, 
wdiicli includes Sir llowlaiul Hill’s Ilistory of the 
f'eiiii!/ J’oslugc.—llw eldest brother, MATTHEW 
Havhni’oht HriJ. ( ]702~I872), recorder of Bir- 
mingbam from 1839 to 18615, distinguished liimself 
by his lalionrs for cduentioii and tlie reformation 
of criiiiinal.H. See Memoir by Ills daiigliters (1878). 

llillah, or IliT.LA, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
on the river Euplirates, 60 iniloH S. of Bagdad, on 
and out of tlie rniiis of w'hieli it is linilt. Tanning, 
and the manufacture of silk, eoUons, and woollens 
are carried on. The population ilnotnates between 
7()OOiiiid l.'i.OOf). 

llillel, .snrnamed llAHAHU ('the Baliylonian’) 
ami 11 A3AKHN ( ‘ tile Elder’ ), one of tlio most eminent 
iloetor.s of tlie Jewish iaw, was horn towards the 
close of tlie Ist century li.cj. in Babylonia, of poor 
jiareiitM, Imt in the female line of royal (l)avidian) 
ilesceiit. 4711611 forty years old— -so rums the Tal- 
mudic account — he migrated into I’alusfine for the 
liiirpose of studying the law under Slieuiaia and 
Abtalion, the great iimster.s of tlie period, Five 
or si.K years after Herod liad mounted tlie tlirmie 
Hillel was elected ])rusidont of tlie H.aiihedrini. 
Tlio range of ids aeiinireiiieiits Is said to iiave 
lieeii imiiienso, eiiiliraeing not only Scripture and 
tnwiitioii, hilt nearly all hraiiches of human and 
,sn]ievliniiian kiiowdedge. Yet lie was one of tlie 
mee,ke.st, most niodeist, kind, and simple-lioarted 
men. Ilillel wa.s the lirst who collected the 
iiunilierlohs traditions of tlie oral law, and arranged 
them nndor six lieads (sea MisiINA). Between 
him anil his contemporary Slianimai and tlieir 
resiioctive followers Lliere arose a spirit of keen 
rivalry, tlio latter hciiig advocates of greater strict- 
ness and rigour in tlio intei'iiri'tation of tlie law. 
Ilillel died about 10 A.D. Oompare the Lives 
of Christ, and Dolitzsoh’s Jesus vncl Ilillel (2d ed. 
1807). 

Hilkir, F HRIHNANI), pianist, musical eomiioser, 
and writer on iiinsio, was horn at Ji'raiikfort-oii- 
Main on 24tli Oetohor 1811, Having been a pupil 
of Ilumiuel, lie began to teae.li in his native town ; 
lint from 1829 to 1836 ho lahoured in Baris, The 
iio.xt nine year.s lie s]icnt ]iartly in Italy, partly in 
Germany ; it was during tliis period tliat lie pro- 
duced his best work, the oratorio Die Zcrstiirimq 
von Jeriiscdcm (1839). Then, after three years 
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!-ui'vice a-i iiiuiikipal luublc-iliiectiir in Diisselilorf 
( 1847-nO), lie proceederl to Cologne, ivliere lie filled 
a bimiliir jiobt until liL deatli, lOtli Hay 1885. 
Ainongbt nearly '2U0 musical workh which he puli- 
lished only a Mniill miinher have retained their 
footing. Hi-i Ucbiinr/eii zniu Stiidiuiii ihr Hurmunic 
uml dcii Kuntnipuiihtcs (12th ed, ISS(i) is eiten- 
.sively used. lint as a writer on inn-ical sulijects 
Hiller claims a better jilace. His bonks, in this 
depnrtinenfc contain nnieh valuable criticism, ele- 
gantly and well evpresseil — Anx dciii Tdiikbcn 
uiiwrcr Zcii (1868-71), inonngiaphs on Beethoven 
(1871) and Mendelssohn (1874; 2d ed. 1878), 
21 usikalischcs mid Pci'idiiliche-i (1876), Iln’efc ait 
ciiii' Uiufciiaiintc (lS~7)t Kuimtlei’/idicu (1880), and 
Erimicriniq.ditiitfei' ( 1884). 

IIill-fort8, the refuges and strongholds of the 
early inhabitants, exist in every comitiy of Europe. 
Their range in time extends from the early pre- 
historic througdi the early historic periods of the 
lacial areas in which they are found. They have 
no more definite form than that of a jirer.ailing hut 
irregular circularity. The site selected is usu.allv 
enclosed and fortified willi due reg.ard to its Bjieci.al- 
ties of situation .and defensihility. Sometimes the 
fort instead of occupying the whole hill-top m.ay 
occupy only the most defensible part of it. In 
other cases the whole eminence may he sniTouiided 
by defensive constniotions completely encircling 
and pi'otuctiug' it.s upper poition. iJceasionally 
these forts, tliougli .situated among the bills, are 
planted in tlie lower ground, commanding an ex- 
tent of meadow-land or pasture. M'ith regaril to 
their eonstiuetion, the hill-forts are usually either 
earthworks nr stoneworks, ra\'ely a mixture of both. 
In France the tlaulish forts of the pre-Rouiaii 
period u’ere often 'uch e.xten.sive trorlcs as to be 
termed oppida by the invading Romans. Though 
Imilt of dry-stone ninsonry, the parts of the walls 
most ex))used to attack wei'e hound tojfether hy 
great logs of wood, placed both longitudinally and 
transversely within the thickness of the ranuiart, 
so as to resist as much as jiossible the a-ssaidts of 
the batteriiif'-ram. The great dry-hnilt stone 
ranrpart of tlie prehistoiic fort at Biirghead, in 
Elgin.shire, is siiniharly strengthened hy logs of oak, 
but it i.s the only e.xample of tliis method of construc- 
tion yet known in Scotland, where hill-forts are 
perhaps more numerous tlian in any otlier European 
country. They are generally called ‘duns' (see 
Dun) in the northern and ‘ camps ’ in the soutliern 
districts, where the older term survives in connec- 
tion with a number of the principal foits, .as Dum- 
barton {Dim Bhreatan), Duuclonald in Ayishire, 
and Dunpelder in Lotliian, not to mention Dun 
Edin as tbe old name of Edinburgh, Among the 
most remarkable of the hill-forte of Scotland may 
he mentioned those of the two Cntertlmns in For- 
farshire — one a good exanpile of^ the fort with 
eartlien ranni.art, and the other witli walls of dry 
stone— the Tap o’ Noth, and the twin-.summits of 
Beniichie, each with its inaesive fortifications of 
stone, in Aberdeenshire, the remarkable stone fort 
of Dim Tuathal on Drummond Hill, overlooking 
the junction of the waters of the Lyon and the 
Tay, and one equally remarkable, called Diin-da- 
lamh, in a simihar situation in Laggan on tlie Spey, 
Inverne.ss-.shire. 

Many of the dry-stone forts in Scotland present 
the peculiar feature of a partial viLvifaction of the 
materials of their walla. The same thing has been 
olwerved in connection with similar forts in Ireland, 
France, and Hiingarv. The attempt to aecoimt 
for the existence of tliis peculiarity iia.s given rise 
to rmicli speculation and controverey. But it seems 
to be clearly established that the so-called vitrified 
forts do iiol differ from the other diy-atone foi-ts, 
if the viti'ifaotion he not regarded as a process of 


constniction. Xo relevant and conclusive evidence 
on this point ha- been obtained from e.xaiiiination of 
tlie stiiictnres tlieiiiselves ; and against tlie argu- 
ments in support of tlie view tiiat the vitrifaction 
was intended as a ceineiiting jirocess we have to 
put the facts ( 1 ) that no fort is wholly vitrified ; 
(2) that vilieie vitrifaction exists it occurs in 
patches, alfecting soiiietinie.s a portion only of tlie 
thickne-,s of the wall ; and (.3) tliat when it occurs 
on the e.xtcrior surface of tlie wall the upper ]«n ts 
are sometimes foniiil partially vitrified, but with 
no trace of vitrifaction on tlie porlions underneath. 
Among tlie liest known of the so-called vitrified 
fort- ill Scotland are the Tap o’ Noth in Aberdeen- 
shire, Craig Ihiadric and Duiihliairdgall in Inver- 
ue-'S-sliire, Knackfarril in Ros--shire, Dun Mac 
llisTienclian in Argyllshire, .and I'iidiaven in For- 
farshire. In Wales stone fort.s are most iiiinieroiis, 
while iu England eavtliworks inedoniinate. The 
e.arthen forts of Sussex explored by Colonel Lime 
Fox are sonietiines of considerable niagnitinle, that 
of Ci-s1inry, for instance, enclosing a space of 60 
acres. Tliej' are, as a rale, of piehistoric origin. 
Some of the stone forts of Irel.and, especially tho.se 
of the Aran Isles, arc of great magnitude and well 
preserved. Pliotogiai>liic view.s of them are given 
in Lord Dinmiven’s book on Early Irish Archi- 
tecture. 

Couviiltalso Dr C'hristisoii’.s‘PjehistnTioForts of Peebles- 
shire,’ and ‘The Diiiia and Forts of Lome’ in the Fro- 
(lediiiim of the Hoektu of Aniiqmirht of tientlnnd (vols. 
x.\i. and xxiii.); ‘JIemoire.s siir les Ouviages de Fortifi- 
cations Gauloises,’ ka. in tlie C'oniptc Rendu dii Coiuirh 
ArchnoliinUjiie de Fi'uiice, at Toulouse in 1874 (p. 427); 
‘Les Camps Baihaies fortifies en Ilongrie,’ by F. F. 
Roiuei, in tlie Onmptt Riiidn of tbe Congress of Pre- 
histoiic Arcbieology held at Budapest in 1876 (vol. ii. ji, 
68 ) : and ‘ Helvetisebe Deiikimder,’ by Dr F. Keller, in 
Mdtheiluu'jiit dir Aiitupiurkvtaii (JueHechufl in Silrich 
(vol. xvi.). 

Hill jlliistarrt. See Buxi.is, 

Hilver-SIlllU a village ill North Holland, 18 
miles by rail EE. from Amsterdam, ninnufactiires 
woollens and carpets. Bop. (ISSO) 12,199. 

Himalaya (projjerly Hinut'ltn/a-, from two 
Sanskrit words meaning ‘snow-abode’) is, strictly 
speaking, the soiitliein escarpment of the gieut 
Ceiitral-Asian jdateiui in so far as it falls between 
the Indus and tbe Brabniapiitra. Thus limited, it 
extends from 73° to 95° E. long., over a distance of 
some 1500 miles. The Himalayas are not a single 
range, hut a system of fur the most part parallel 
i-ange.s lying obliquely to tlie general direction of 
the sysl'ein. Thev front the plain of the Gauges 
in northern India like a stiipemiims muiiutain wall, 
bending back in tbe west like a scimitar, tbe sharp 
edge turned next India. On the east tbe system 
is connected with the mountain-ranges of .south- 
west China and northern Burma and Siam. On 
the north it is haeked hy the lofty plateau of 
Tibet, which ranges in eievatioii from 10,000 to 
17,000 feet. At its north-westein extremity it 
runs nj) into the Pamir plateau, from wliicli 
radiate also the Hiinlu-Kush .and the Kuen-Lun 
yloimtains. The .sonthern foot of the -system 
rests upon the plain of the Gauge-'^, which nowliere 
rises more tlian 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The edge of the oiiterinost hills is skirted, 
for a distance varying in wiiltli from 10 to 15 miles, 
by a belt of swampy grass-land, traversed by 
numerous Riuggish streams. The.se in many places' 
overllow and form standing .swamps, fringed vvitli 
gigantic reeds. This belt, called the Tarai, does 
not extend west of the point wliere tiie Ganges 
breaks through from the nnmntaius. These 
districts, owing to the great quantity of stagnant 
water and the great profusion of rank vegetation, 
are extremely unhealthy ; many piarts reek with 
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fovcvs of a very maliHiiaiit t,ype. Next aLove tlie 
Tarai lies a lioU of forest of alioufc tlm same 
widUi, called flio Uhabar. Its soil consists of 
sand, liberally strewn with shingle beds and 
bnnldevs. 'J'liu waters of the ininor streams that 
come do^vn from the higher mountains are gener- 
ally absorbe<l by this spongy talus-slope, and, 
passing through it underneath the surface, aecii- 
nmlatu again on the U])p 0 r edge of the lower-lying 
Tarai. 

Above tile lihabar rise the foot-liills of llio 
Himalayan system, generally designated the Siwa- 
lilc Hills, or sub- Himalayan ranges. Tliey vary 
in lieight from a few Imiidied feet up to -lOOO, and 
lu-eseut stoop faces to the plains; on the nortlicrn 
.side the sloiie is gentler, being mostly met at short 
distances fiom the summit by tlio sontliein Hanks 
<)f tlie inner ranges, (leologieally tlie Hiwalik 
Hills belong to the Tertiary formation, and to the 
IMioeenc rather than to the blioeauo period. l''rom 
the ranges near the ifuuma great i|uautities of 
fos.sils, mostly maimnals and i-eptiles, all land ami 
fresh-water animals, have heen oliLaincd. It is on 
the north .side of the Siwalik foot-hills that the 
lust monntaiiH api)ear. They rise n[) abvnptly to 
eluvathins ranging for the most part fitim 7(100 to 

10,000 feet, and cover a surface zone of .'50 miles in 
breadth. This division embraces a large number 
of irrognlar ridges, eliaracteiised by great com- 
jdexity of gisologieal structure. 'I'lioy yield marine 
fossils, tin these ranges stand the sanatorinnis, 
sneh as Simla, Harjiling, Almora, sT-e., which are 
•SO essential to I'hu'ojieaus during the hot moiitlis. 
The ,s]>aoo between the outer members of these 
ranges and the .Siwalilc foot-hills is occupied by 
narrow, shallow, longitudinal valleys, called Dun 
in tliu wo, St and Mari in Nepal. Tliey are partly 
covered with loose .shingle and boultlors, jiartly 
worn into tonuce-lilce stoirs, partly hr<dcen by low, 
ohliipiely lying, watershed ridges, which throw oil' 
mimenius small streams. 

In the IlinialayaK proper t/wo main axes can ho 
determined with tolerable dislinctness. One, the 
southoni, eontaiiis the lino of the great snowy 
])i)aks ; the other, the norl,heni, forms the water- 
shed between the rivers of India and the rivers of 
Tibet. 'The monutains in the houLliorn ebain arc 
among.st the loftiest in the world ; a very great 
number of tlnuii excood 20,00(1 feet (T,' miles) in 
height. One of Uioso, Mount Evoro.st; (2y,(l(12 feet), 
is the higliest measured nionntain in the world. 
(Ifcher lofty peaks in this divisiou of the Himalayan 
system are Mount tlodwin-Auston (2H,‘2G5), the 
second higlic.st in the range; KiiK'hiniiiiga(2H, 1.5C); 
Dhawalagivi (20,280) ; Nanda- Devi (25,7(10); Trisul 
(2;i,‘J00), and several others more than 22,000 feet 
in alllLiido. I’ho ehain of groat snowy peaks is, 
strictly speaking, a series of mountain-groups, each 
of which is connected xvilli the watershed cliain to 
the north by a traus^'crse ridge, covered with snow 
and froijucntly bearing on its slumlders peaks that 
tower up to the height of 2,5,000 feet. (Iralinm, 
who in 188;) ascended Kabrii to a lieight of 23,700 
feet, believed that there are other peaks which will 
be found to exceed Mount Ki-eresf, in altitude, for 
the central parts of the system next Tibet have 
not yet been .sui'vc.ycd or even explored with any- 
thing approaching to tliorongliness, maiuly liecauso 
of tlie jealousy and exchisivencKs of the Tibetan 
authorities, within whose territory niiiclr of the 
loftiest region of the Himalayas falls. These 
transverse spurs from the northern cliain, tormiu- 
ating in stupendous uumiitaiii knots, form deep 
valleys on either side in the .space between the two 
chains. These deep valleys, fringed with over- 
hanging glaciers, are the cnidle-s of the great rivers 
of northern India, Here are the sources of the 
Uaiiges and the Indus and the Hralminpntra, and 


of hundreds of rivers and streams whose waters 
eventually reach the ocean through the mouths of 
these three great chaniiuls. The rivcis of the 
Himalayas mostly make their way Ihunmli the 
mountains at the hottoiii of wilil and narrow 
gorges, often seveial tliousaiids of feet deep, the 
path through the varioiib eh, aims being mostly at 
right angles to the strike of the ridge. The in- 
clination of the rii’crs is, however, iiowheie very 
stoep, except along one line ; about ten miles 
south of the ehain of givnt peaks the livers descend 
about ,5000 feet iu the course of a few miles. 

This indicates that the whole region must at one 
time liavo been bodily njihcaved, and before the 
period of unlicaviil there existed here a naturid lidge 
or fold of tlie earth, ( leologists indeed lielieve that 
the entire site of tlic Himalayan system, taken in 
its widest extent, in wl deli it oinhraces the whole 
of the Tibetan plateau as far as the outer Kuen- 
Luii Mountains, was in distant geidogio ages the 
bed of a I'list sea or ocean. Tlie mountains arc 
believed to be the result of the action of inechaiiical 
forces, such as horizontal cnni]n'ession and teiisimi, 
eoiiihiiK'd with lateral .stro.s.s and sti.aiii, operatiiii' 
upon tlie cooling crust of the earth in a region 
wliore, owing to the recent evajioralion of the 
ocean, it was .softest and most pliable, and tliere- 
forc oil'ered ]ea.st resistaiico. The roeks of tliis 
part of the system are piincipally eryslallino gneiss 
mill mica scliist, with veins and zones of granite 
intruding. Tlie snowy region of the Himalayas is 
plentifully studded with glaciers, some of them 
of groat extent 1 one has heen surveyed in the 
western part of the system 30 miles in leiigtli, In 
tlie .same region tliey descend to 11,000 and 12,000 
feet, in the eiisterii ]iait of the sy.slem not lower 
tliaii 13,000 and M,()0() feet; and on the Tilielaii 
aide l.liey are seldom found to eoine lower thnii 

1.5.000 and 10,000 feet. This di/rei'cncu is partly 
due to the dill'orenee hetween the angles of de- 
clivity oil tlio iiOi’th and on the south side.s of the 
chief ranges, jiartly also to dill'erenees in climatic 
conditions, tlie priiicij^ial being the licai'ier snowfall 
and the greater raiiilall wliieli take place on the 
.south, and the greater dryness of the atmos]iliere 
oil the T'ihelaii plateau, ('onforiiuihlv with these 
facts, the suow-lino raugu.s higlier on the Tihotan 
side tliiiii on the Indian : whereas, on the walur- 
slied chain, it .seldom deseeiids lower than 18,000 
feot, and on tlie lahlelaiid i'eniaiii,s at 20,000, on 
the soutliern faces of the niiiuntains it runs at 

15.000 or 10,000 feet. Thu water, shed chain has 
been little explored ; it lies ehielly within Tibetan 
territory. 'i'Uo only exception to the former state- 
ineiit occurs on the west, where the Mustagli 
nuige, w’liieh is crossed by the pass of Karakoram 
(18,350), tower.s above the iiumiitaiii valley of 
Ka-sliuiir, forming its northern wall, as the _Pir- 
paujal, a range of the, outer Ilinialaya division 
vising to 14,000 or 15,000 foot, shuts it in on the 
south. This ■waterslied elmin forms an alino.'-t 
eontiiiuous line of ])oaks, its crest being probably 
over 18,000 feet in elevation. So far a.s 1.1 known, 
it is only broken by one pass of loss altitude than 

16.000 i'eut, namely the Dras pas.s leading froni 
Kaslimir, which is 1 1,300 feet above sea-level. The 
Niti Ikess (16,076), sontli-east of Ladak, connects 
the best roads from Iiulia and from Hast Turkestan. 

The Himalayas possesh few lakes. In tlie east, 
north of Silrkim, are Yamdok-cho or Palti, 43 
miles in cireuniforence, with an island, 2000 to 
3000 feet high, in the centre; and Chointo-dong, 
20 miles long by IG broad, at an altitude of 14,700 
feet. More to the west lie tlie holy Tibetan lake.s 
of Manasavowar and Ilakas Tal, which give hirlli 
to the rivor Sutlej. Boside.s these there are Naini- 
tal in Ixuiiiaon and the Lake of Ka.shmiv. In 
nearly all parts of the Ilinialaya, s metallic ores 
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have heen ascei'ttuiicil to exist. But gold, iron, 
coijppv, and lead aie the only minerals extracted, 
(xolil is liugely mined in Tibet; copper and iron 
ore are -WDrlced in Kuuiaon and Garwlml. 

In the lonei-, liotter, and moi.ster jiarta of the 
Himalayas, cliielly towards the east, the flora is 
closely related to that of the IMahiv Peninsnla and 
islands. Farther west, as the drier, colder parts 
are approached, it appro.ximatps to the European 
lloia. On tlie lower ranges the chief vegetative 
forms are .sals, .sis.sus, l)amhoo.s, palms, acacias, 
rhododendrons, ferns, orchid.s, &c. in the east, 
and oaks, pine.s, sprnce.s, fiis, cedars, deodnis, and 
other's in the west. Oir the highest ranges the 
principal trees ai'a cotirfei's and potilars, with a 
great variety of alpine plairts. The Errropeari 
heech does not grow orr the Hirrralayas. Crrltiva- 
tiorr iloes not ascend Irigher than 7000 feet, except 
itr a few of the warrrrer valleys. The piiuits of 
greatest cortrtrrercial irnportarrce crillivated on the 
Hiritalayarr slopes jire tea iiird cirrchorra. In respect 
of its farrrra this region is one of the richest in the 
woi'lil, jrai'ticiilarly in birds. Aiiioiig the more 
reiiiarkable animals may he ineiitiuneil hears, wild 
cats, leopards, tiger.s, snn-hear.s, catdiear,s, yak.s, 
mrisk-iloer, wild goat.s, wild sheep, wild ilog.s, fly- 
ing .siiitiri'els, the bamboo-rat, and water-shrew'. 
In.sects are almo.st a.s nittnerotis as birds. 

Within Indian territory most of the jnlialiitants 
of tlie.se moimtains ai'e Himltis. The Tibetan 
portion.s arc (iecii])ieil by peoples of Tui-antaii stock. 
No statement can he given of the total number of 
those iiioriiitaineers ; many of them live in remote 
valleys, and are almost' riiiknowii, whilst many 
otliufs ilwell oritside tire limits of the Rvitisu 
doiiiiiiioiis. In Hindu mytliology tliese majestic 
inoiiutaiiis ave invested' with great sanctity. 
Thousands of iiilgrims travel year after year to 
the holy sources of the Ganges. The teiiijiles they 
visit stand he.side the glaciers from which the 
river eiiiei'ges, at Gangotvi, Kedarnath, and Badii- 
natli. Other temples, scarcely less sacred, stand 
he.side the soiiroe of the Jiiinna at Jaimiotri. 

See Jleiflioott niid likiifoivi, JCunuat of the Geohotty of 
India ( 3 vols. LWoiitta, 1879 ) ; J. D. Hooker, Hima- 
layan Jonvnuh (2 vols. Lond. 1851) ; tiro works of H. 
H. Hodgson; Godwin-Aiisteii, iuJouni. As. Soc. Bewial 
(18(17-75) ami Prue. P-nj. Gooy. Soe. (IMS and 18.81); 
W. W. Gra)iniii, in Pruc. Moy, Gcoy. Soc. (1884); 
Clements iM.u-khatn, Boyls in Ttnbct and Manniivj iu 
Lhusa (1870) ; T. .Saunders, in Gcoy. May. (1877) ; SirH. 
Str.iclrey, iiiiloy, Geoy. Soc. Journ, ( vol. xxtii.) ; Memoirs 
of (leoloyical Survey of India; A. ^yils!ln, Abode of Snow 
(1875); Ujfiilvy, Aiis dan wesiliehen ifista/afa (1881) ; 
and Strachey, The Himalaya (1890). 

llillTcra, an ancient city on the nortli coast of 
.Sicily, east of Haiiormiis {Fcdcrma), and near the 
iiiontli of the river Hiiiiera, was a Greek colony 
BBtahlislied 619 A.D., and destroyed in 409 by the 
Gai'tliagiiiians, who afterwards built Therma; (mod. 
Tociiiini ) across the i iver. Stesichorus was a native 
of Himei'a, Agathocles of Theniiif. 

HiinilCO. See U.iRTH.A.GE. 

lliinyaritic, a name fovuievly in use for the 
language of the ancient .Sahaan inscriptions in the 
south-west of Arabia. See Ar..vnlAS L-INGUAGe, 
S--vii.EAns, Semitic L.vkgu.vges. 

Hinckley, au ancient toivn of Leicestershire, 
and partly also of Warwickshire, 1.3 miles SSW. 
of Loice.ster. Its parish church, with a beautiful 
oak roof, is siipirosed to have been erected dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III. Hinckley has manu- 
factures of cotton hosiery and of hoots and shoes. 
It stands on the old Watling Street. Pop. (1851) 
6111; (1881) 7673. 

Hilicniar, a celebrated chrirclmian of the 9th 
century, of the fanrilj’ of the Counts of Toulouse, 


wa^ hoyn in 806. He wa^ educated in the morras- 
tery of St DeirG ; was named abbot of the ahhey.s 
of C‘oiii\iiegnB nml St Germain ; ami in 81.5 w'a» 
elected Avchhi'-hnp of Khcirrr''. PiOtlradins, BGliop 
of_Sois.'On.s, and t,utt'ragaii of Hincmai', deposed a 
priest of his dioce-e, who ajrpealerl to Hiiicmar, 
as irietropolitarr, ami was ordereil liy him to he 
restored to otiice. Ihrthnilins, i-cristirlg this order, 
and having been in cun.sefjrieiice exeoimiiunicateil 
by the archhi.sliop, appealed to the pope, Nicholas 
I., in 862, who at once oi'dered Hincrriar to restore 
I’otliadiir.-,, or to appe.rr at Hotire to vindicate the 
sentence. Ultimately Nicholas amirrlled the sen- 
tence. Hiirciirar, after' sonre dentrrf, was forced to 
acquiesce, aird Eothadirr-x was re-stored to Iris see. 
Hirtcmar wrote much agairr't tire strong pr'cde.s- 
tiirarian views of the monk Gottschalk, whotrr Ire 
united with other-, iir degr'aditrg aird inrprtsorring. 
Golt-xchalk died irr prison after eighteen ycitr.-,' cen- 
Ihrerrrcut. 

The condrrot of Hirtcmar is also historically rn- 
terc.sting irr relation to the tenrporal power of the 
medieval piijiacy. Under Adrian 11. a question 
arose as to the succession to the snvereigrrty of 
Lorraiite on the death of King Lothaive, the 
trope favorrring the preten.sions of the Enrpevor 
Lewi.s iit rrpirosition to those of Chai'les the 
Bold of Eratrce. To the mandate w'hich Adrian 
adilre.s.sed to the srthjeet.s of C'liar'le.s ami to the 
itohles of Loi'i'.aine, accontpanied by a menace of 
the censures of the church, lline'mar offered a 
firm and persistent opposition. He was equally 
ftritt iu resisting the undtre extension of tire royal 
prerogative in ecclesiastical ati'aii's. ll’lien the 
Enipet'ov Lewis III. sought to ohtruile an unwoidliy 
favourite upon the see of Beauvais, Hiiicniar boldly 
remonstrated, and fearlessly denounced the rin- 
jrrstitiahle iisnrpatioii. Hiuemar died in the year 
882. 

His works were tollecttiil bytho Jesuit Sirirtoinl (1045), 
arid are to be found in lligne’s Citvsus Patr, Compl. 
His Aunales Bertiniani, frniii SCI to 8S'2, are in vol. i. of 
Perti’s ilonimcnta. See Prichard, Life and Times of 
Hhmnar (1849), and Gernian works byNoorden (1862), 
Sdralck (1881), and Sclirors (1884). 

Hlud, the female of the Stag (rj.v.) or lied Deer, 
The term is also sometimes airplied to the female of 
.some other deer— though never to any other Bi'itish 
or Enrope.m .sirecies— and is sometimes even e.x- 
teiided to feiiiale antelopes. 

niiid, John KusSELL, astronomer, Wii.s horn at 
Nottiiighain, IMay 12, 1823. At an early period he 
became an enthusiast in the study of astionoiiiy, 
arid in 1840 obtained, through the intlireuce of Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, a silrtation in the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, where ho reniainerl till Juno 
1844. Hind was then frent as one of the commission 
arrpointed to deteriiiine the exact longitude of 
Valeutia, and on iris return became the observer in 
Mr Bi.sliop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, London. 
Here Ire ealeiilated the orbits and fleclination of 
more than seventy planets and comet.s, noted a 
number of new movable star.s, aird between 1S47 
and 1854 discovered ten rtrinor planets (.seePL.lN- 
etoids). In 1851 Hind obtained from the Ac.tderrry 
of Sciences at Paris their Lalaude medal, and was 
elected a correspondirig irtetnher ; in 1852 Ire oli- 
tained tire Astrorroruisid Society of London’s gold 
ntetlal, and a pension of £200 a year from the British 
government ; in 1853 he undertook the editing of 
the Kaidkal Almniiac. Hind’s seienlifio papers 
were generally published in the Trunsactions of the 
Astronomical Society, in the Complies Fendus of 
Paris, and the Astronomische Nachnehten of Altona. 
Amongst his works are Astronorniml Vocabulary 
(1852), The Comets (1852), The Solar System 
(1852), Illustrated London Astronomy (1853), 
Elements of A lyebra ( 1855 ), and Descriptive Treatise 
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on Comets (lSo7). In 1880 he was president of the 
Iloyal Astronomical Society. 

Hindi, Hindustani. See India. 

llilldlcy, a town of Pancashire, 3 niile.s SE. of 
Wigan l),y rail. There arc numerous eoal-works in 
tlie vicinity ; and the cotton manufacture is largely 
carried on.' Pop. ( 1851 ) 5285 ; { 1881 ) 14,715. 

Hindu Kush (the ‘Indian Caucasus ’ of Alex- 
ander the (1 rent’s historians) foims the westward 
continnation of tiio Himalayan .system, of wdiich it 
is sometimes icckoned a ]iart, and from which it is 
separated by the chasm through 'which the Indus 
breaks its way to the plains. It strikes off fiom 
the south-west angle of the Pamir plateau, and 
extends westwards for 3(1.") ndles to the Baniian 
valley in Afghani.stan, separating that country on 
the south fioiii Tnrkeslaii on the north. Near its 
point of origin .several livois take their hiith; the 
Oxns goes off north-west through 'Pnrkcstan, and 
the Ilelmund south-west through Afghanistan. 
The main range l)reaks into four suhsidiary ridges, 
and has a total width of about 200 miles. Unlike 
the Himalayas, it siidcs suddenly to the plains of 
Turkestan on the north. It i.s crossod by sevcial 
passes, at an avoi age elevation of 12,000 or 13,000 
feet. Ei'om the Ihimian valley the range is con- 
tinued westwards as a low waloished elevation, 
known as Koh-i-lhilia. ( Koh-i-llabais also the name 
of a jioak in (he Hindu ICush.) The i)enk of Hindu 
ICoh, alamt 80 miles to the north of the city of 
Kabul, is estimated to bo more than 20,000 feet 
above the sea. The highest point in the range that 
has houn_ yet ineasui'ud e.xceods 23,000 feet. Tlie 
Hanks of the mountains are mostly harreu and 
destitute of oultivation ; hut minerals, especially 
iron, oeonr in great abundanoc. Tlie inhabitants 
consist prinoipally of Dards (see Daiidistan) and 
Sliins, the latter the desooudants of the original 
colonists of the country. A loo.so kind of Mohani- 
modanism is the prei'alont form of religion. See J. 
Iliddulph, Tribes ofUiudii ICush (Calcutta, 1880). 

Hindustan, ‘the land of the Hindus,’ is a 
term of the same class as 'I'urkestan or Afghani- 
stan. See India. 

Hinnoiu, Vallhv ok Soo tlKiiiiNNA. 

Hinny, the hybrid produced liol.wcen a horse 
and a female ass. It is smaller than a mule, 
Imt the body is more bulky in proportion to the legs, 
and its strength is infeiior. It is less valuable than 
the mule, although it is more docile. The hinny 
is rare. It was described by some of the earlier 
naturalists as a hyhriil between the o.x and the 
ass, 

Hinojo.sa-dcl-l>u<inc, a town of Spain, I.") 
miles NNW. of Cordova, .with some linen and 
woollen manufaotures. Pop. 9500. 

Hinton, James, aurist and mct,ai)hysieian, 
was Ixnu in 1822, sou of a Baptist minister, studied 
medicine at St Bartholomew s Hospital, and, after 
much travel, settled about 1850 to a London j)rac- 
tiec, ultimately becoming a specialist in aural 
surgoiy. From 1802 till 1874 he was a lecturer 
on this deiiarlmoiit at tluy’s Hospital. He died 
loth Ueoomher 187.". In Ins lifetime ho publislied 
Man and hts Dwell hiff-placa (1.859), Life in Nature 
(1802), and the Mysterp of J’ain { 1805) ; and after 
his doatli appeared, with other woi'ks, Philosophy 
tind Religion (1881) and The Luw-hrenlccr and 
Onmiug of ike Law (1884). These hooks contain 
striking and .sngge, stive things enough, but tlioir 
author evidently took himsell too seriously ns a 
metaphysician, as has also boon done by a hand- 
ful of disoiplos. See his Life and Letters, by 
Ellice Hopkins (1878). 

Hiogo. See Hyogo. 

Hip, See Hose. 


Hip-joint is a ball-and-socket ioiut formed by 
the reception of the globular head of the thiidi- 
hone (or femur) into the deep pit or cup in the 
os innoniinulum, whicliis known as the ncctahulum 
If the variety of the movements of this joint— viz' 
llcxion, extension, abduction, adduction,' and lota- 
tioii inwards and outwards, and at the same time its 
great strength are considered, it may well claim to he 
regarded as tlie most perfect jointiii the whole body. 
The reader will form a tolerably clear oonceptinn 
of tlie rolati\-e forms of the acetahulum and the 
head of the thigh-bone from a glance at the figme, 
in which the .surrounding pails are out away, and 



the thigh-bone is drawn out of its socket. The 
ligaments aiu n.sually desciiliod as Jive in nmnher— 
the capsular ( consisting of eironlar and longitiulinal 
iihres, of which the most imi>ortant are the iUo- 
femoral or Y-.shaped band), tares or round, cotyloid, 
and trans\’er.so ligaments. Of these the capsular 
ligament, siijiposed to lie removed in the ligme, 
is the nio.st imnorlant, and extends from the edge 
of the enp to tlie ciruumferenco of the neck upon 
which the hall is carried, enclosing the bony parts 
in a strong sheath. Tho groat use of the capsular 
ligament i.s to limit the extension of llic hip-joint, 
and thus to give sleadinoss to llio erect po.sture. 
The feres or round ligament is in reality Lriangnliir 
rather than round, and has its ajiex attached to 
the head of the tliigli-hone. The joint is much 
strongthoned liy a large nmnher of sm-ronnding 
nmseles, some of which are of considerable power. 
The oxpei'inients of Weber show that atmospheric 
pressure is the real power by which the head of 
the femur is retained in the acetahulum when the 
muscles are at re.st. 

Dlsuark od 'J’nu IIip-.ioint.— THp-disoase differs 
in many jioinls of importance from other joint- 
diseases. Ils connection with .scrofula is nioi'e 
distinctly inaikcil than that of most other joint- 
di.seaHeh, and it almost alway.s oe.cms before the 
age of puberty. It comes on, in children or yomig 
persons of a sorofulons constitution, fi'om very 
slight causes j thus, it is often traced to over- 
cxertioii in a long walk, a sin'.ain in jumping, or a 
fall ; and in many cases no apparent cause can ho 
assigned. In f.he early .stage of the disease the 
whole of the sLrnotnres of tho joint are inflamed, 
and by proper treatment at this period the morbid 
action may he Rometimes subdued ivithont any 
worse consequences than a more or less ligid joint. 
Usnally, however, abscesses form arouiid the joint, 
and often oomraunioate with its interior ; and the 
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acetaliulum and the head and neck of the thigh- 
hone l)ecoine disintegrated, softened, and gritty. 
In a still wore ndranced stage di.sJoention of the 
iiend of the tliigh-hone coininonly occurs, eitlier 
from the capanl.ar ligament becoming inoie or le's 
destroyed, and the head of the hone being driuvn 
out of its cavity hy the action of the siinoiinding 
muscles, or from a fungous mass .surouting up from 
the bottom of the cavity, and pushing the liead of 
the hone before it. It is of extreme impoitance 
that the symptoms should be detected in an early 
stage of the disease. 

As the disease advances abscesses occur around 
the joint. True shortening of the limb now takes 
place, wliieli at the same time heconies adducted 
and inverted. From this stage, if the health is 
pretty good, and the lungs are .sound, the patient 
may he so fortunate as to leeoverwith an anehy- 
losed (or imniovahle) hip-joint; hut the proba- 
bility is that exliaustion ami hectic uill come on, 
and that death will supervene, from the wasting 
inlliience of the pmdent diseharges occ.asioned hy 
tile iliseased hone. The duration of the disease 
may vary from two or three months to ten or 
more yeais. 

As the treatment must he left entiiely in the 
hands of the surgeon it is urineeessai'}' to say more 
than that tlie most important points aie jterfect red 
to the afleoted part, wliicli may he etlected in 
various ways, the internal adiuihistiatimi of cod- 
liver oil and tonics, and the apidication of eonnter- 
irritation hy niean.s of an issue behind the great 
trochanter, 

llipparclilis, the first systematic astumomev 
on record, was bom at Nic.ea, in iiitliynia, and 
flourished between 100 and 12.) )i.C. Of his per- 
sonal lustoiy nothing is known except that lie 
observed at Rhodes. The only authority we have 
regarding liis researolies-is the Hipitaxis of Ptolemy ; 
from it ive learn that Hiiiparchus di&ooveied the 
precession of the equinoxes and the eecentiioity of 
the sun’s path, determined tlio length of the solar 
year and the distances of the sun and moon re- 
spoctiv'el}’' fiom the cartli, invented the planisphere, 
drew’ np a catalogue of 1080 stars, and fixed the 
geograpliical position of places on the earth hy 

g iving their longitude and latitude. All that we 
ave of his works i.s a commentary to the poetical 
description of the stars by Aratus, published in 
Patavms’s Uraiiologia (1630), See Delaiabre's 
ffistoire ch I’Astrononna Ancienm [Vwhi, 1817). 

Hipparioil, a fossil genus of Equidie. See 
Hde.sk. 

IIippin.8 and IlippiU'OlUIS. See Pisis- 

TR.vrus. 

Hippo. See I 

Bona. 

nippocainpiis 

( Ur. ; a sea-monster 
on which the gods 
lode), commonly 
called Se-A-iiorse, a 
genus of cniionsly 
modified niaiiue 
fishes, which, with 
the Pipe-fish (q.v.), 
compose the family 
Syngnathidse, belong- 
ing to the Older Lo- 
]ihohianchii, whose 
gills are disposed in 
tufts. They deiive 
their generic name 
from the reniarkahle 
likeness which the head and neck hear to those of 
a horse, or perhap-s even more strikingly to those 
of the knight in a set of chessmen. They aie 


all chai acterised hy the prehensile tail devoid of 
a (in, hy which they cling to the steins of sea- 
weeds 01 corals, or even to each other ; the 
body is compressed and more or le.ss elevateil ; 
the sliiehUhaNe moie or less prominent tubercles 
or spines ; the hinder part of tlie head forms 
a flattened crest, terminating aliove in a pio- 
iniiieut knob (comnet) ; pectoral fins and a doi.sal 
fin are present. The mates have a pouch beneath 
the tail, in which tliey cany the eggs until they 
are hatched. As in all othei lislie.s of the outer, 
there is a long .snout, and at its e.xtiemity a small 
toothless mouth. The fins lihrate with great 
lapidity, and present the appearance of a rotating 
W'heel or a delicate waving well, hut the animals 
move only slowly and for a shoit distance at a 
time, usually in a half upiight posture. Theie aie 
about twenty .species, mostly inhabiting tiopical 
seas ; some have a wide aiea of distribution, as they 
are not nnfieqnently carried to great distances by 
floating materials to wliicli tliev have attached 
theuiselverf. H. rintiqiiormn of Australia, the 
Atlantic, and (Mediterianean, is occasionally found 



Pliyllopteryx equea. 


on British sliores. The allied genus Pliy]loptery.\’, 
of which three species are known from Austialia, 
is reniark.ihle for its long streaming filaments, 
which very closely mimic tlie fronds of tlie Fucus 
among which it lives. 

llippocaiupiis. See BR.tijr. 

Hippo<'ra.S (vitiKm Hippoevatkum, ‘wine of 
Hippocrates’), an aiomatic medicated wine, for- 
merly much used as a cordial. It was prepared 
from white wine, flavoured with cinnamon and 
otliei spices, lemon peel, almond.^, A'c.. and .sweet- 
ened with honey or sugar. 

Hippot'/rateS) the most eelehiated phybiciaii 
of antiquity, was the son of Heracleides, who was 
also a physician, and belonged to the family of 
the Asclepiadie, HiiqioeiRte.? himself being either 
nineteenth or seventeenth in descent from -Flseii- 
laphis. His mother, wlio.se name was Phamarete, 
was said to he descended fioiii Hercules. He was 
horn in the island of Cos, piohahlv about ICO n.c. 
He is said to have been instruetoil in medieiue hy 
his father and hy Heriidicus, and in pliiUisopliy hy 
Gorgias of Leoiitini, the celebrated sophist, and 
Democritus of Ahdera, whose cure, when he was 
mentally deranged, he afterwaids effected. After 
visiting'.some parts of Greece, particularly Athens, 
then at its intellectual zenith, lie settled in practice 
at Cos. He died at Lari.ssa, in Thes.sa!y, hut at wliat 
age is uncertain, different ancient authors stating it 
to have been at 85, 90, lOi, and 109 yeans. Clinton 
(Fasti ndl.) places lii.s death 3o7 B.C., at the age 
of 101. Vie know little more of his peisonnl 
lustory than that he was greatly e.steenied as a 
physician and an author, and that he raised the 
medical school of Cos to a very high reputation. 
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Ilis worku wojo ijiioled Ijy I’lato, wlio compared 
liiiii to Polyclcl/us and Phidiaf-, and by Arislotle, 
who called liiui ‘tliu gieaL.’ Various stories are 
recorded of him hy Gi eek writers, to whicli, being 
undoubtedly fabulous, it is unnecesHaiy to advert; 
and we lind higends regarding him in the works of 
Arabic writers, who term bini ‘ IJokrat,’ while the 
Iluropean stoiy-tellors of the middle ages celebrate 
him under the name of ‘ Ypocras,’ aird, in deliaiiee 
of chroiiology, make him protesgor of medicine at 
Koine, with a neiihow of wondrous medical skill, 
whom ho despatched in his own stead to the king 
of Hungary. 

The works hearing the name of Hippocrates, and 
termed the Hippocratic Collection, are more tlnan 
sixty in number, and were divided by Hr (iiceu- 
hill into eight classes. The first class compri.scs 
works cartainl}/ written by Hippocrates, including 
I’rugiiostica ; Ajihoriismi ; Da Mlufbis Popnlitribiin ; 
Da lUdionc Vu'tus in MIorbin Aeutis ; Da xlerc, 
Kgius, rt Lnais ; and He C'apiris Fiiliicribns. Some 
eminent critics doubt the gcnuinono.s.s of some por- 
tions of the AphuHsmi, the work by which ffippo- 
crates is most pojmlai ly known. Tlio second clas.s is 
oomposod of works per/m/w written hy IIippocrate.s. 
Tluiy are elovcu in nnmher, and one of tliem is the 
well-known Jusjnnmdiun, or ‘ Hippocratic Oath.’ 
The others consist of winks written before Hipjio- 
eratosj works whose author is eoujeotnrcd, works 
hy quite unknown authors, wilful forgeries, ftc. 

’ h’or anything like a full account of his views wo 
must lefoV to the I'ariims writers who have treated 
of the history of nu'diciiic. We can here only 
mention that ho divides tho oau.sos of disease into 
two principal classes i tho first eonsistiii^ of the 
inlhiunoe of soaHous, olimato.s, water, situation, &c. ; 
and tho sucond of move personal causes, such as 
the food and o.xorniso of tho individual patient. 
'I'o tho inlluonco which diir«ront climates exert on 
tho human constitution lie coulidently ascrilra 
both the conformation of tlio body and tho ili.s- 
position of the mind, and lionco accounts for the 
dilVoronees hotween the (riook and tho loss lianly 
Asiatic. Tho four Iluid.s or lium(mr.s of tho body 
(blood, nhlogm, yellow Idle, and black Idle) were 
regarded hy him as tlio primary .seats of disoaso ; 
health was' the re, suit of tho duo eomldnation (or 
emsis) of these, the disturlianee of which produced 
illno.ss. Wlien a disease was proeeodiiig favour- 
ably the, so lilinioiirs iiiiderwont a corlaiii change 
(or roaiioii], which was the sign of rotiirniiig health, 
as prcjiaring for tho o.\])ulsi(m of morbid matter, or 
crisia, those crises having a tendency to occur at 
definite iioriods, which were thence called ‘ critical 
days,’ fits treatment of diseases was cautious, and 
what we now torni expectant ; it cousistod chiefly 
and often .solely in attention to diet and roadmen ; 
ami ho was sonietiiues reproached with lottiui; his 
patients die hy doing nothing to keep thoiii alive. 

The works of Tliiipocratcs wore translated^ at 
an early period into Arabic. They were first 
ininted in a Latin translation in 1520 at Koine. 
'The first Greek odilion (the Aldine) ajipoarod tho 
following year at Venice ; an odilion by Merciiriali 
appeared hi 158S, one hy Koos in luOo, and one hy 
Van dor Linden in 16(1,1 OLliors have a])peared 
under the editorship of Ohartier, Kilhu, &c. The 
host edition, with an admirable Trench translation, 
is tliat of Littrc (10 vohs, 1860-61). A scholarly 
edition by Ermeriii.s, with a Latin rendering, was 
published in l8o9-65 at Utrecht, at the expense of 
tlie university of Amsterdam, jin excellent Eng- 
lish translation of the Gan nine Worlis of IIij>po- 
crates was pnhlisliod in ISK), in 2 vols., hy Dr 
Adams of Banohory, Aherdeousliire. 

Hippocrcivc (derived from hippos, ‘a horse,’ 
and h'one, ‘ a fountain ’ ), a fountain on tho northern 
slope of Mount Ilelioou, in Greece, sacred to tho 


Muses and Aiiollo, wliicli, according to tlie niytMcal 
account, was iirodiiced hy a stroke from the hoof of 
the home Pegasus (q.v,). It is identified with a 
spring at the modern Makaiiotis,sa. 

llilMlodillllTn, the heaiitifnl daughter of (Euo. 
mans, king of Pisa, in Elis. It liad been predicted 
to lier father tliat lie .sliould he .slain hy his fiitiiie 
son-in-law; lie therefore stipulated that every 
suitor of his daughter sliould rnn a chariot-race 
with him, and that death .sliould ho the eon, sequence 
of defeat. At length Pehqis bribed tlie king’s 
chaiioteer, and thus succeeded in reaching the goal 
before (Enoniaiis, wlio, in despair, Jdlled liimself. 
Hippodamia liecamo hy Pelops the mother of Atreiis 
and TliycHlea. 

JlippoflroillC (Gr. hfpos, ‘a horse,’ and 
ib'omus, ‘a racecoiiiso ’), the Greek name for the 
place set ajiart for horse and idiariot races. Its 
dimensions were, according to the common opinion 
half a mile in length, and one-oigliLh of a mile in 
breadth. In coiisti notion and all tlie most im- 
portant points of arrangement it was the counter- 
part of the Konian Girons ( q.v, ). See also OLVJiric 
G A Mii.s, Constantin ori.E. 

llinpogTiir, or IIiW’OfJKVPIl (Gr, hippos, ‘a 
hoyso? and the word gryph, ' grillin ’ ), a fahuloiis 
animal, unknown to the ancients_, •which is repre- 
sented hy niodeui wrilars as a winged horse with 
tho head of a grillin. The hippogrifi' iigiiios as the 
horse of tho Muhuh, and play.s a cens)iicii(ras lOlo 
in tlio Urlundo Ft/nosu of Ariosto. 

llippoIyliiSt a Cliristian writer who enjoyed 
great celebrity in tho first lialf of the 3d century, 
Ijut of wliose pei.sonal history wo know hut little 
with certainty. He was horn iiiosL likely about 
155-160 A.i)., and died alioiit 235 or 236. 'The first 
t() mention him i.s Eiisobiiis, who siiys Jie ivas a 
bishop somewhere, and .some writers have placed 
his dioecso in Arabia, while almost all the eastern 
writers stylo him ISi.slio]i of Komo. He is iisiially 
deseiihcd hy modern writers as Bishop of Portus, 
near Koine,' hut for this title tlioie is no evidence 
earlier than the middle of the 7tli centuiy. lie 
may have been a nalivo of tlio East, and ho is said 
to have been a disciple of Ircnams ; hut this may 
have liecn oitlier in risia Minor, in Gaul, or in 
Koine itself, which Eusehiiis tells ns that Ircnieus 
visi(,ed about 178. jVn entry in the Liberian Pata- 
logiio of hiHlnqis of Komo tells that i’ontiauii.s 
tho hislio]) and Ilippolytns the presbyter were 
transported as exiles to tho mines of Sardiiiia, 
wliere oru long Lhuy peri.sliod, tlieir hodie,s being 
carried hack to Koine. Priidentins (5th century) 
gives a dill'ereiit hut niiich less credible nocoiiiit 
of tlio martyrdom of llip])olytns, aeoordiiig _ to 
which ho was torn in jiieees liy wild horsea like 
the Ilippolytns of mythology, lie tells ns that lie 
was infeoteil wilh tlie Novatian heresy, hut recanted 
on the way to niarlyrdom. Such was the un- 
satisfactory .slate of knowledge when the recovery 
at Mount jVthos hy Miiioides Mynas in 18*12 of the 
treatise against heresies cast fresh light upon 
Ilippolytns as its presumptive author. It was 
contained in a Plth-oontury Mti., and wlien piih- 
lished hy hllllor in 1851 was recognised as loriiiing 
]iart of the fragment ascribed to Origon and entitled 
the PhUosophumcna. Tts a]ipearaiico opened up a 
grave disenssion. 'The Origeiiistic autliorship was 
soon abandoned, and attempts were made hy Baur 
to ascribe it to Gains, hy He Ros.si to 'I'ertullian, 
hy Armollini to Novatian. Jacobi advanced the 
claims of Ilippolytns, and this theory was sup- 
ported hy Bunsen and 'Wordsworth, and so conclu- 
sively proved hy Dollinger as to iiersnade almost 
every scholar save Lipsins, who still continued to 
dosorihe the author as Pseiido-Origones. 

From tho treatise itself we learn that tho author 
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at Rome, anil took an !leti^e jmit in cimvch 
affaiis under the lii-iliojis Zepliyiinus and CallRtur,. 
Pollingsr ]inint', out that tlivonghont Hi])]iol\tus 
never vecnoni'-e-- Callistns as Inshop, and treats him 
only as the founder of a school. Resides lie assails, 
his'inoral character anil his antecedents, chaining 
him nith dishonesty, with eriininal laxity of dis- 
ciidine, and with the P.itiipassian heiesy; while 
Callistns again retoitcil niion his opponent xvitli a 
connter-chaige of Ditheism. Dollinger held that 
Hippolytns claimed to he the real liishop of Rome 
himself, and that he \ias thus the ilist suitipope in 
the histoiy of the Itoman Chinch. This Mould 
explain the circniiistance that a writer so learned 
and outstanding as Hippolytns cnuhl he taken hy 
tlie Eastern Church for the actual Rishop of Rome, 
while to ivesterii wiiteis who did not leceive him 
as such he seemed guilty not only of schism hut of 
herasy. But the gi-ave ditiicnlty remains of hcing 
ohligeil to believe that a schism so seiions, lieaded 
hy the most illiistiious theologian of the time, and 
lasting at the very lowest fu e or si,; years, eould 
li.ave occnued without its heing kno'wu outside 
of Rome, and still further could he utterly for- 
gotten for fifteen centuries. -Vgain. if Hijijiolytiis 
had headed a party .so inimical to the anthority 
of the hishop. how eome~ it that his name luis 
descended without a stain as that of a saint and 
a inart.yr? Dr .Salmon .suggests the exidanation 
that Hhipolytns may have heen the head of the 
(heek Clu'istians at Rome, and that as s,uch he 
may have heen specially entrusted with some 
episcopal functions — an anomalous state of matteis 
which would come to an end with the necessity 
for it. His attacks on Callistns weie written iii 
Clreek for (Ireek-siieakint; iieoide, hence the faint- 
ness of the impression thev made upon the Latin 
world j wliile at the &aiue time most of the recollec- 
tions of the e.arlier part of the century were lost in 
the .severity of persecution under Decius and Valo- 
lian. At' anyrate the state of the controversy 
&I10W.S that in the 3 il century Christians elsewhere 
tlian at Rome itself were not much iutere.sted in the 
fpiestion who was Bi.shop of Rome at all. Hippo- 
lytns seems to have chamjdoued tlie .sevei'c and 
riltra-orthodox party in tlic Roman Clnuch, and at 
the least to liave been hitter and jneiudiced as 
a controversialist. The ecclosiastieal charges 
hronght against Callistns in this famous treatise 
are his giving easy alisolution to sinners excom- 
municated hy Hippolytns and otlieis, admitting 
digamists and trigainists to the ranks of tlie clergy, 
allowing the clergy to many, and pcnnittiiig 
Chiistian ladies to contract illegal marriages xvitli 
men of inferior social rank. 

The date of Hippolytns and hi» importance 
among his contempomries are proved further hy 
tile stetne of him discovered at Rome, on which 
is engraved the sixteen yeais’ cycle which he 
invented to find the time of Easter. Tin’s cycle is 
an erroneous one, the error heing of such a nature 
as could not fail to he discovered after a dozen 
yeans, hence it follows that the statue in his honour 
must liave heen inscribed before that discovery 
occurred, about 210 a.d. 

The e.xtant writings of Hippolytns weie first colleofed 
by Fahrioiiis ( 2 vols. Hamburg, 171G-1S ), and have sincq 
been pr.nted in vol. li, of Galland, JBihL Vet, Fat,f and 
vol. X. ofMigne’s Puir, Or, Tbe most accessible edition 
is that of Lagardo (1858). Englibh translations of the 
Mefutation, as well as tho other extant works and frag- 
ments, may be found in Claik’s ‘ Ante-Nioeiie Ohristiaii 
Libixary.’ Bishop Lightfoot thought it more than prob- 
able Hippolytus was the author of the famous Mura- 
torian Canon, as there was no other man at that time 
at Rome capable of writing it. 

See Eunsen, Sippotytus and Ms Age (1852; 2d ed. 
1854); Christopher 'Wordsworth, S( ffippoh/lus and the 
Church of /Rome (1833; 2d ed. ISSO); Bollinger, Hippo- 
254 


Ipius and Kalli'/'us (18,58; Eng. trails, by Plummer, 
187(1); Yolkmar, Hipprdidti,9 v die Romisrhe'Xrilociwssm 
(1855); Lipsius, ^ar Qiullen-kritik drs Epiphtitiios 
(ISfia), also Die Qiu/leii der altesten KitZ' 1 ‘jcsekiehte 
(1875); and Harnack, Zur QiieHen-Xrilik di/' descMctde 
des dnostizisiinis ( 1.87.!-74 ). 

Hippopliagy. Hippnplmgi (Gr., ‘eateis of 
hoiac-desli ') was a name given liy the Greeks to a 
Scytlimn people, liiiiig north-eiist of the Caspian 
.•sea, and to a .Saiiiiati.ni tiihc iiiiitli of the Eiixine. 
In .some iiarts of nioilein Eiiiupa home-ilesh is a 
regular and uholesonie article of diet. In Fiance 
,a society of hi]ipnphagi.sts win, foiiiieil ninlei the 
aii.spicc!, of Ueotl'iov St Hilaiie; in 18BB the s.ale of 
li(iis,c-flcsli ill the Paris markets as an aiticle of food 
was oilici.allv lecognised .and regulated ; and duiiiig 
the siege of rari.s hoise-llesli was gdadly eaten hy 
all who could get it. I’onltiy are in some jdaces fed 
on the flesh of old hoi-scs. In Gicat Rrit.ain an act 
was passed in ISS!) regulating tlie s.ale of house- 
flesh, leiiniring that all iiorse-llesh (or llesli of asses 
.and mules) ex]ioseil for sale sh.all he expressly so 
ilescriheil in legilile and conspiciioii.s cliauicter.s, 
and iinjiosing a penalty of £20 on any one wlio 
breaks this nile, or xvlio give.s any one' hov.se-fie.sh 
who has asked for meat other than lioi-se-ilesii. 

llipitOpotaillll.S (Gr., ‘river-lioi.so’)i a geims 
of aitioilactyle niigulate nianiinals, constituting a 
family hy it'solf. Till of late only one R])ecies> was 
know 11 as now existing, although the fossil remains 
of others indicate the greater almndmice and wider 
dLstrihution of the form in other periods of the 
earth's lii'tovy. The largest and liest-known species, 
II, amphibiiis, is— or, witliin lii.storie periods, has 
heen— found in almost .all jiarts of Africa, to which 
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quarter of the globe it is entirely confined. A 
smaller species, H. liberiensis (distiiiguished_ hy 
home as a distinct genus, ChKiopsis), xvos described 
in 1844 as an iniiahitanf of tlie I'ivere of western 
Afi-ica within the tropics, and differs from the 
eonuiion species, and from all the fossil species, in 
haring only two i!ioisor.s, instead of four, in the 
lower jaxv. But as the missing teeth oeeasionally 
exist there seems no valid leason for .separating 
this form gcnericalfy. The common iiippoiiotainiis 
is one of the largest of existing quadrupeds, tlie 
hulk of its body heing little inferior to tliat of the 
elephant, .althongh its legs aie ho short that its 
belly almost touches tlie gionnd, audits height is 
not mucli above live feet. It is extieinely aijuatic 
in its liahits, living mostly' in lakes or rivers, often 
in tidal estuai-ies (where tlie saltness of the water 
compels it to resort to springs for the purpose of 
drinaing), and .sometimes even in the ,sea, althougii 
it never proceeds to any considerable distance from 
tire .shore. Its skin is very tliick — on the hack and 
nide.s more tlian two inches; it is dark brown 
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(albino nnil piobaW indiililiiaU have been seen), 
ileHtilutc of hair, and exudes a reddish ilnid, which 
lias heeu said to liav'e /niveii rise to the legends of 
sweating hlood. T'ho tail is short. The feet liavo 
eacli four toes, noiuly equal hi nine, and hoofed. 
I’he neck is short and tliick. The Itead is very 
largo, witli small oars, and .small eyes placed high, 
so that tliey ai'O easily raised above water, without 
ninolt of the animal being exposed to view. The 
muzzle is very largo, rounded, and tumid, u'ith 
largo nostrils and great lips concealing the large 
front teeth. The hippopotamn.s cuts grass or corn 
as if it u'cre done with a .scythe, or bites with its 
strong teeth a stem of considerable thickness neatly 
through. The .skull, while it is di.stingnished by 
remarkahlc peculiarities, corresi)onda in the most 
important eharactui.s with that of the hog. The 
respiration of the hippopotamus is slow, and thus 
it is onahlod to spend niuoh of its time under water, 
only coming to the surface at intervals to breathe. 
It swims and dives with groat ease, and often walks 
along tile bottom, completely under water. Its 
food consists ehielly of the pi.ants which m-ow in 
shallow waters and about the mnrgiiiH of lakes and 
rivers ; and it probably renders iio unimportant 
service in proventing.slowstrcamsfi-om being- choked 
uji by the lu.xnrianee of tropical vegetation, the 
ell'oct of whieh -would, of corn-, so, ho an increase of the 
extent of Hwainjiy land. It often, however, leaves 
the water, ehielly by nighli, to feed on the hanks, 
and mako.s inroads on cultu-ated fields, devonring 
and Lrami ding the crops. 1 1 i.s a gregarious animal ; 
and the liavoe wrought by a lim-d of twenty or 
thii'ty is very great, ho that wheiover cultivation 
extends war' is waged against the hippopotamus, 
and it disappears from logions wliero it formerly 
abounded. Tlius it is no longer found in Lower 
Egypt, altlinugli still ahiiiidant farther up the 
Nile. It is taken in pits, wliioh are digged in its 
usual i, racks ; it is killed by pnisoucil spears, is 
pursued by tncaiis of canoes, i.s harpooned, and is 
shot. The llesh is highly estooniod ; the fat, of 
-\vhich there is a thick layer immediately under the 
skin, is a favourite Africiui delicacy, ami when 
salted is knou’ii at the t'ape of (lood Hope as 
ZiiC'/mo sjwch {‘Lake-cow bacon’). The tongue 
and the , icily made from the foot are also much 
prized. The hide is used for a variety of purposes ; 
and the great canine teeth, which sometimes weigh 
H or oven 12 Ih., are parliculirrly valuable as ivory, 
and are a very oousideralile article of African 
commerce. 

The hippopotamus is lively and playful in its 
native -waters ; it soon learns to avoid man ; and, 
when it caimot retire among- reeds for eouccalmeiit, 
it dives and remains long under water, raising only 
its nose to the surface when another breath 
becomes necessary. The female may soi-netimes be 
scon swimming -with her young one on her hack. 
The hippo)iotamus is generally inoll'ensive, hut is 
occasionally roused to Ills of rage, in which it 
hecomes extremely dangerous, partlc.ularly to tliose 
who pur.suo it in boats. Tlio voice is 'loud and 
harsh, and is likened by Bureklmrdt to the creaking 
and groaning of a largo wooden door. That the 
animal is capable of being tamed, and of becoming 
much attached to man, has been sullieiontly proveil 
by the instances of living- spccimons in Loudon and 
Paris. The lirat specimen brought to Europe in 
modern times, a young one from the Nile, arrived 
in London in IS.!!). The hippopotanms, however, 
sometimes appeared in the spoctaoles of the ancient 
Homans. It i.s very generally .supposed to bo the 
Behemoth of the hook of Job. 

Fossil Species.— A number of species of hippo- 
notamrr.a nave been described from tlie later 
Tertiary strata ; but in those times the distribution 
was not, as it is now, limited to the African con- 


tinent. Their remains luive been found in India 
and Madag.ascar as well as Europe. They occm- in 
fre.sh-water marls, and in the hone-caves into 
which they h.ad been carried for food b’y the 
carnivorons animals tJiat msed the caves as 'dens 
One species found in England and in consider, able 
.abundance iii the son them countries of Em-one 
wa.s of a size as much greater than the livinff 
species as its companion, the mammoth, was 
greater than tlie living clepliant. 

Hippiiric Ac‘id, C,H„NO,), is a compound of 
great mteicst both to the chemist and to the 
physiologist. It derii’e.s its name from its having 
been first discovered in the mine of the horse, and 
that Ilnid, or the renal secretion of the cow, allorils 
ns the best and readiest means of obtaiidiu'- it. 
The crystals of bippnrio acid are moderately laige, 
colourless, but suli.seiinently becoming millc-wln'tei 
fonr-sided prisms, which arc devoid of ndnnr, Inil 
have a faintly' hitter haste. They dis.snlve readily 
in boiling water and in spirit, but arc only 
sparingly sohihlo in cold water and in other. It 
is an almndaiit normal constituent of the nrine of 
the horse, cow, sheep, goat, hare, elephant, &c., 
and most iirohahly is to he found in the nrine of 
all vcgctahle feoder.s. In the Imman mine of 
healthy pcr.snns lii’ing on an ordinary mixed diet 
it oeours in very .small (piantity, hut it is increased 
by an cxclnHi\’ely vegetable diet, and in the well- 
known disease diahetes. 

The hippurie acid occurring in the animal organ- 
ism exists in oomhination with bases, and ehielly ns 
hippurate of soda and hippnriito of lime. The last- 
immod salt can ho obtained by the mere ei-npoi-.i- 
tion of the urine of the house. The cliiof interest 
of the siihstaiu’B is that it was one of the first to 
be discovered of a long series of complex bodies, 
wliicli -ivo now know arc formed synthetically in 
tlie aijimal liody, Hippurie acid readily splits into 
benzoic acid and glycoooll. If benzoic acid is 
administered it is excreted iih liippurio acid, rom- 
liining with glycoeoll in the body. In herbivorous 
animals the henzoio acid is lar'gely derived from 
the food ; in animal feeders even in starvation 
it occurs in small amount in the urine, and 
-u’u nmst thui-ofoi-o concludo that its forernnneis 
may he derived from the molaholism of the 
liH.sue.s. That certain hodio.s clo.sely allied to 
benzoic acid may bo so formed lias now been experi- 
nieiitaliy demonstrated, while giyoocoll can also 
be iirovod to be so produced. At one time the 
belief was ontcrt.amed that these bodies were com- 
billed in the liver; but more recent research has 
shown tliat the syntliosis ehielly takes place in the 
kidiicj’.s. 

llipitlll'ites, a very reuiarkahlo genus of fossil 
bivalvoH, peculiar to the Cretaceous strata, and so 
ahuiidaiit in .some of tlie Lower Chalk hed.s of the 
I’yreneoH and other places that the 
HcricH has received from some con- 
tinental geologists tlie name of Hip- 
puvite Limestone. The external form 
of the shell is ,so amimalons that the 
genus lias been tossed about by 
naturalists in an e.xtraordinary man- 
ner; some liaving called it a coral, 
otlicrs an annelid, others a hariiacio, 
and so on, tlumgli the majority lield 
it to ho at least a mollusc. The 
investigations of S. P. Woodward 
showed that tlie Hippnrite.s wore diver- 
gent bivalves. Tlie right v’alvo i.s very 
liu-gc, and elong.atod into a cone, while 
the left valve is ineonspienous, often A Hippmite, 
like a lid, and perforated by radiat- 
ing canals. Including allied genera or suh-genera 
— e.g. Hadiolites and Caprinella — there are over a 
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Imndied -ipecie^, all re-tricted to tlie Chalk and 
Chalk-marl. 

IIil‘illg< The ciintv.act of hirin", called in the 
law of England haihuent for hive, .and in that of 
Scotland location, is of two kinds — the hiving of 
things, a“ where household furniture is let to he 
Used in the ordinary way ; and the hiring of work, 
as where a t.ailor’s lahoiir is hived to make a suit 
of clothes. In hiiing of the first kind, hiring of 
things, it is the duty of the pel son letting out the 
thing to deliver it to the hirer, to refrain from in- 
terfering with the hirer’s use of the thing during the 
subsistence of the conti'aot, to do nothing to deprive 
the iiiver of the use, to w.arr.ant that the tiling (lived 
is fit for the use for wliich it is let, and to keep the 
thing free from f.anlts and defects inconsistent with 
tlie proper use of it, ami in snitahle order and 
rep.air. The hirer acquires no light of jiroperty in 
the thing hired, hut acquires its possession and the 
e'Tclnsive right to its use for tlie period of tlie 
agreement. He has to use the thing well and with 
care, not to put it to auy other use than that for 
wliich it i.s let, to restore it at the e.vpiry of the 
time agreed ou, and to pay the stipulated hire. 
The contract of hiring is a different agreement from 
those made under what is known to traders as the 
‘hire-purchase ' system, a.s where a piano is handed 
over hy its omieva to a purchaser under the condi- 
tions tliat a certain sum shall he paid periodic.ally 
as liive, and that after a ceitain uiimher of such 
periodical payments have been m.ade tlie piano 
.“hall lieoonie the property of tlie person making the 
payment. No such contract as one of ‘ hiro-imr- 
chase ’ is recognised hy law ; and in the cases ufiich 
have come before the' courts under this system the 
question always is whether the contract, whatever 
it majr he called hy the pavtie.s, is legally a contiaet 
of hiring or a contract of sale. The answer will 
deiiend nnon the pai'ticular terms of each agree- 
ment. These, however, are usually so fr.amed as 
to make the contract, not one of hiring, hut one of 
sale with a suspensive condition that the thing de- 
livered shall not become the property of the piereon 
to whom it is sold until he h.os paid the full number 
of periodical payments bargained for. These pay- 
ments, tliough they may he called hire hy the 
parties to such an 'agreement, are legally only so 
many instalments of the price of a thing sold. 
piano or other article delivered under such an agi'ee- 
ment does not become the property of the holder 
until all these instalments are paid ; and it cannot 
be attached hy the creditors of the holder as an 
asset in his estate. Nor can it he l.awfully sold hy 
the holder. It remains the property of the person 
letting it ont, .and he can recover it even from one 
who has purchased it in good faith from the penson 
by wliora it was hired. Hiring of the .second kind 
.above mentioned, liivingof work, m.ay hesnlKlivided 
into (aj the hire of services, as where a shoemaker 
is employed to mend shoes ; (i) the hiring of care 
in oustovly, as where warehonsemen or wharfingers 
are employed to store things ; and ( c) the hiving 
of the carriage of goods. In eases of the Inst kind 
the workin.an is bound to do the work agreed on, to 
do it at the time .agreed on, to do it well, and to 
use an appropriate degree of care in performing the 
particnlar task. Employees in the hast two classes 
are hound to take ordinary care of the goods 
entrusted to them, and are responsible for damage 
done by their negligence. See .also LjtsDLOliD 
A\’D Ten.vnt, Inn, M.vster and Servant, 
Carrier, &c. 

Hirscllbcrg, a mamifactnring town of Pnis,sian 
Silesia, is romantically .situated at the iniiu.x of the 
Zacken to the Bober, 1116 feet above Be.vlevel, 
and 78 miles "WSW. of Breslau by nail. It is the 
centre of the extensive textile, lace, paper, and 


other inannfactnre' of the district. Pop. (1870) 
12,970; (1885) 15,G22. 

lliRpauia. See Spain, 

HLsiiau'iola ( ‘Little Spain’). See Dominican 
Repi'islic and Hayti. 

Ilis.sav, a province of Bokhara, fiora which it is 
sep.arated hy a southern ollsot of the we.--tern 
prolongation of the Thian-Shan ^Mountains, This 
range forms its noitheni houndaiy. The country 
consists of a series of v.alleys, ladi.ating from this 
mountaiiioiis background, and lying open on the 
.south, traver.sed hy streams ivhicli llow in general 
south or sonth-we-t to join tlie Oxusor Anm-Daiia. 
The soil i.s fei tile, and yields uheat, flax, cotton, rice, 
and garden fruits. Copper .and rock-salt abound. 
The inhabitants (mimher not exactly known) are 
chiefly Ushegs and Tajiks. They expoit com, 
salt, fl.ax, aiul sheep to Bokhar.a. The mnin route 
from Indi.a to Bokh.aia p.isse.s through the province; 
and Hi.ssar has its chief .access Midi liokhai.a, 2.S0 
miles to the north-west, through a eelehiated pass 
c.alled Kohhiga nr the Iron Hate. The province 
w.as annexed hy the emir of Bokhara in 1869. The 
capital is the town of Hissar, with 15,000 iiih.ahit- 
,ants, on the Kafhuihan River. Its people are 
noted .sword-makeis. 

His.sar, the capital of a district of that name in 
the Pmij.ah, on the IVestern Jmima Canal, 102 
miles yV. of Delhi. Pop. U,lli7. The district 
of Hissar, lying on the western verge of the 
Bikanir desert, has an area of .3540 so, m,, and 
its fertile soil produces rice, millet, barley, grain, 
wheat, lii-c. ; Irat tlio crops are entirely dependent 
upon the v.ainfall. Pop. (1881) 504,183. Area of 
Hiss.ar rfiViVo/i, 8353 sep m. ; pop. (1881) 1,311,067. 

llissarlik. See Troy. 

Histology (derived from the Greek wnnla 
hkloi, ‘a well or texture,’ and logos, 'a discnui’se’) 
is the science which classifies and describes the 
stnictnral or morjilKdogioal eleiuents M’hioh exist 
in the solids and Ihuds of organised bodies. It i.s 
identic.al or nearly so with geneival minute anatouiy 
and with microscopic anatomy. Although it.9 origin 
may he traced to the times of Malpighi(1828-94), who 
discovered tlio Wood-corpnscles, and of Leeuwen- 
hoek (1632-1723), who, with comparatively imper- 
fect optic.al means, ailded much to our luiowledge of 
the minute slrnctuve of the tissues, it never made 
.any definite progress till the .second decennium of 
the 10th centmy, when the oomjiound microscope 
began to assume its present improved form, _ It \y,a.s 
hy nie,ans of this microscopico-clioniical ex.amination 
that tiie structure of tlie dilferent homy tissues was 
(ivsfc clearly exliibited, and it was tlms proved tliat 
nails, cow’s liorn, .and whalebone are similarly com- 
posed of aggregations of individual cells. Again, in 
the investigation of the nervous tissue, and of many 
other stnictures, chemistry .and the microscope have 
been most usefully comhihed. 

Of late no department of medical science lias 
made .such r.apid progrc.s,s as liistology-^ In Ger- 
many it has been successfully cultivated^ hy 
Schwann, Henle, Y^alentin, Reiiiak, Kolliker, 
Virchow, Leydig, Frey, and_ a host of others 
.scarcely les.s distinguished; in Holland _ it has 
been actively prosecuted hy Donders, Harting, and 
otheis; Lebert, Mandl, Robin, and others have 
contriliuted to the French literature of the subject ; 
while in Britain the names of Todd and Bowman, 
of Good.sir, Qiiekett, Bennett, Sharpey, Clarke, 
YVhm-ton Jones, Beale, and Huxley deserve honour,- 
alile notice. 

Hit (anc. Is), a town of Turkey in Asia, on the 
Euphrates, 85 mile.s YY'NW. of Ba^dail, ha.s pits of 
bitumen, which have been M’orked from time im- 
memorial, and naphtha-springs. Pop. about 2500. 
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Hitchcock, Edwaud, geologist, bom at Deer- 
fieUl, IVLasHiiclni, setts, May 2i, 1793, was succes- 
sively (Joiigi'cgntional pastor in Conway, Massa- 
cliusetts (1S21-'2 j), jirofessor of Choniistry ami 
Katural TIisLory (132.3-45) ami of Natural Theo- 
logy and ecology (1845-04) in Amherst College, 
of which he was also president from 1845 to 18.34. 
He died on 27th J'’ehi'nary 1804. He wa.s .stale 
geologist of Massaclmsotts in 1880-44, and of Ver- 
mont in 18.37-61, and published very full reports, 
as well as a I'oliimo (and ,snp])leniont) on the 
Irhiiulw/y o/' A'^cm A'nyhtnrf (1858-65). In 1850 he 
vi’as eoiiiinissioncd hythc state to visit and e.'ciunine 
the chief agricultural .sehool.s of Enroj )0 (liepoH, 
1851 ). lint he cliielly distinguished himself in the 
geological (le]iartment of natural theology, writing 
jf/zn I’l'Jiijicm of (reo!o{i>j and itx routici'fcd Mriicci, 
(1851 ), vvliich had a very wide civcnlation on both 
siiles of the Atlantic. His Elrmoolurn (reuhtf/i/ 
(1.840) was also popular both in Amerh'a and in 
England. llLtclicock Unde an active part in fmiud- 
ing tlio American Association of (Icologists ami 
Natnrnli.st.s, and was ils Jirst president in 1840. 
Hu was also one of the foiimlation memhers of the 
National Academy of Hcioncus ( 18(18). 

llitcllill, a thriving market-town of llertford- 
.shire, on the Hiz, through the Ivel a feeder of the 
(Jiise, 32 miles NN3V. of London. An important 
railway junction, it has a line old iiarisli ehureh, a 
modem town-hall, a free .school (1022), a Eriemls’ 
.school, i.'lrc. The jirineiiial trade is in corn, mult, 
.and Hour; there are several lar^'e hrowerios; and 
many females are employed in straw -plaiting. 
Lavender has been grown hero since 15(18, and coin- 
niercially, for lavandor- water, since 1828. Ifitchiii 
was a place of some eonsoqueneo in the days of 
King Alfred. It was the original seal of Uirton 
College (([.v.). I’op. (18,31 ) 5258; (1881) 8434. 

l[it01>a<lc'.S<a(iit. ' salutary cohuhcI "), afainon.s 
collection of fables and stoi'ies in Sanskrit litora- 
tnro, nsnally ascribed t(j the compilation of the 
Hrahiiian ILshnii.sanuan. It Is a popular .sniiiinary 
in four books of the larger work, the famous J‘itn- 
ehatiinh'd, whieh divectiv and indirectly has been 
the .Hoiii'oe wlience a rich .sti'cam of folk-tales ha.s 
llowed westwards over Enroiie. An edition of the 
te.\b, witli an Hiiglish translation, was puhlished 
by 1<\ Jolntson in 1.804; a Ereiich translation by 
E. Lancereau in 1882. 

llittcvcu, an island oil' the west coast of Nor- 
way; area, 208 S(p in. Pop. 2700. 

llifiiitc.S, the English naino of a 2 )eople wlio 
waged war ivith Egypt and Assyria for a tlionsaml 
years, and ivlio iiuu’od on (larallol linos with the 
people of I.si'aul from the call of Abraham to the 
Captivity. The Ilittites have scarcely any record 
ill classical history, hut in late years we have much 
iiifoniiatioii ro.siieuting tliom from 'I'arioiw soiiree.s. 

Hirst in order and liuiiortaneo are the narratives 
of the Old Testament. When the Semitic tribe 
tvith Abraham at their liead imn'cd from Ilaniu to 
Canaan the Ilittites inhabited the hind (Gen, xv. 
20), and llfty years later Ahvaham, a wandering 
slieikh, iiurcha.sed a grave for his wife from the 
Hittites, who n’oro then in ]iosscssion and imwerat 
Hehrmi (Gen. xxiii. 4). The iiatriavch’s family 
coiitiimed to live side by side with the Ilittites; 
and Esau, the hedawi, the grandson of Ahvaham, 
married tivo Hittite wives, who ‘ were a grief of 
mind unto Isaac and to Eehekali ’ (Gen. xxvi. 
35). During the sojourn in Egypt the Isnielites 
had the imnnise of occnjiying the land of the 
Ilittites oft re]iGaLed, and from the Im.sh on 
Horeb the iivoinisc was again i-enowod to hiiiig 
them ‘into the place of the Canaanitos, and the 
Hitti(.o.s, and tlia Aniorites, and the Perizzitea, 
and the Ilivito.s, ami the Jehusites’ (Exod. iii. 8). 


We now see that these iieoples aio mentioned 
in their topogr.aiihieal order a.s viewed from the 
Egj'ptiau staiulpoinl. The traveller northward 
from Egypt Oust eaine to Canaan, then he i cached 
I the Hittite colony in tlie iieighhourhood of Hebron 
and linally arrived at the Jehusites, who then in- 
hahited .lebus, afterwards known as Jerasalein. 
After the exodus the ,s])ies found ‘the Hittites" 
and the Jehusites, and the Aniorites’ dwelliiu' in 
the immntain.s whither they had been driveir by 
■suecassive Egyiitian inva.sioiis. The Hittite.? weie 
couspieuon.s among those who ojiiiosed Joalina’.s 
cntvaiiee into the promised land, and the serried 
liiie.s of Hittite chariot,? were sc.atlered in con- 
fusion by Joshua’s army in the decisive battle by 
Lake IVIerom. Hittite caiitaiiis m.arsh, ailed and 
led tlie hosts of Dai'iil ami iSoloinon, and Hittite 
ladies were Con.sqiicaous in the harems of the 
same renowned moiiaiTliH (1 Kings, xi, 1). Kinn 
David pimlied his conqiiests and extended his 
border in ‘the land of the Hittites’ (tlie correct 
reading in 2 Sain. xxiv. (i being not Talitiui-huihld 
hilt ' Kcth.th uf Uir ’) ; and, in the time of 

Jelioram, llunlnuhid of Damasens lied headlong 
from Samaria with his Syrian luirde when an alarm 
was raised that Die Hittites were coming (2 King,s, 
vii.),_ The geographical position generally of the 
Hittites in the time of Joshua was ‘from the 
wi)derno.sH and this Lebanon, even unto tlie great 
river, the river Eiqilirates . . . and unto the going 
down of the .sun ’ (Josh. i. 1-4), This sn mm ary of 
the most im])nrtant refurence.s to tlio Hittite.'! in 
the Uhl Testament covers a (leriod of a thous.aml 
years. 

Ne.xt in imnortance i.s the lastiiUDny of tlie 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscrijiLions. In the Egyp- 
tian inscriiitions tim Hittites stand out as rivals of 
the I’liaraolm in iieace ami war from the 12th to tlie 
20th ilynasty, A.s soon as the key ivas found tu the 
long silent Vecoi'ds of Egypt am’l Assyria the veil 
began to lift oil' dark continents of history, and 
the forgotten hnl mighty Hittite iieojile began to 
emerge ; ami now in the ineveasiiig light from Egypt 
and A.s.syrhi llioy stand before n.s in broad mitliiie 
and in incidental detail. The two capitals of the 
Ilittites were Kadesli on the Orontes and Car- 
chendsh on tlio En]dirato,s, Tlio centre of their 
empire was in tlie north, lint as an enterprising 
jieople they jmsliod a wedgo.-like colony down 
Ihnmgh , Syria as far as Holiron anil Egypt. 
According to Hrugseli, the Ilittites iqipearcd on 
the I'lgyplian liiirdor as early as the 12th dynasty. 
The capital of tlie II\-ksob dynasty iva.s Zoaii or 
Tamils, and Marietto ilccliires that one of the Hyk- 
Hos dymisties was Hittite, In the Old Testament 
there is a curious .statement tliat ‘ Ilehroii was built 
seven yo.avs liefore Zoau,’ This casual statement 
now seems to indicate the order in which the 
Hittite.s oonsolidateil their advance southward. 
The wave of invasion voachud Hebron ami made a 
lodgment there nine years before it swept over the 
border and made a loilgmcnt in tlie land of Goshen. 
The discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887 throw 
additional light on the Ilittites in Syria ami Pales- 
tine, ami a de.spateh written on a clay tahlul, now 
at lierlin, coiilaiiis an urgent reipie.st from Egyp- 
tian officers in Palestine for Egyiitian assistance 
agaimst the Ilittiie.s, then marching .southward, s, 

Thothuies HI. came to llie throne about 1(1(10 n.c. 
The monnmonts of his reign, one of which stiiiids 
oil the liankh of the Thame.s, are very nnmereus. 
In the Irieroglypliies of Karnak there Is a detailed 
aeconnt of tl'iirteen cninpaigns waged by tins 
Pharaoh against tlie Hittite.s. Great Imttles were 
fought at Megiddo, at (.larcheniisli, at Kadesli, and 
elsewhoi'e, and the Egy])tiaii records boast ^ of 
victorias over the Hittites ; hut the Hittite re,sist- 
ance was not liroken, and succeeding years saw 
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new Egyptian avniieti niavcliing through the length 
of Syria against the hereditary foe. (Jn tlie death 
of the great Thothnies tlie Hittites hecame more 
forniiclaljle, and after about fifty years uf constant 
wars a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Raineses I. and Saplel the Hittite king. 

Seti I. came to tlie throne two hundred year-s 
after tlie death of Thothnies III., and he at once 
marched again.st the Hittite.s as tlie ‘avenger of 
broken treaties.’ The details of this sanguinary 
campaign are depicted in the battle scene on tlie 
nortli .side of the great temple of Karnak. At tills 
period the Hittite.s were dominant in Syria, for one 
of tiie inscri[itions declares tliat Syria was brought 
into subjection tlirough Pliaraoli'.s victoiy over the 
Hittites. 

Rainese.s II., the Pliaranh of tlie nppre.ssion, suc- 
ceeded Ills fatlier, Seti I., and carried on tlie war in 
many campaigns, ifaiiy temples are adorned witli 
the records of liis achievements, tlie cliief of whicli 
was his famous iiattle witli tlie Hittites at Kadesli. 
Peutairr was pre.seut with the Pharaoh as war- 
eorrespondeiit, and he has recordeil tlie events of 
the day in the world ’.s iini.st ancient ejiic. A copy 
(if tlie epic adorns imiiiy temples in Eg.vjit, and is 
written on a papyrus roll now in file Rrilish 
-Museum. Klieta-sira liad assemlded liis con- 
federates and allies from many lands, even from 
Troy, and tiie liattle ended in a diaw, followed by 
an offensive and defensive treaty, and a dynastic 
alliance. Kheta-sua treats witli the Pliaraoh on 
erpial terms, and his name stands llr.st in tlie worlds 
oiliest treaty, which was written in Hittite on a 
silver jilate, Egyptian translations of which have 
come down to us. Kheta-sira went down into 
Egypt with his eldest daughter, who became 
Pliaraoh’s ipieoti, ami thus inaugurated an era of 
peace. 

Mineptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, loyally 
iiiaintained tlie tieaty, and ‘ sent wheat in ships to 
ire.serve the lives of the Hittite.s.’ Jlore than a 
uindred years later Raineses III. waged a cmel war 
in the laud of the Hittites, and it is recorded on tho 
temple of IMadiiiefc Abou tlmt he brought hack into 
captivity the king of the Hittites. M'e thus learn 
fioin tlie Egyptian inscriptions that the Hittites 
were rii'als of the Egyptians- from tlie 12tli to the 
20th dynasty. The slmck of Egyptian invasion 
exhausted itself at Kadesli and Carcliemish, hut 
the centre uf Hittite [lower lay beyond in the broad 
plains and liighlands of Asia Minor, and so Uiey 
bad fresh armies and aliiinilant wealtli to enable 
tliem to witlrstand tlie iiiiglit of Egyiitfor a thou- 
sand years. 

Tlie Hittites ocenpy an iiiiportant place in the 
A.s.syrian iiiseriptions. Tlie i-eign of Sargon of 
Agade has been placed ahont the 19th oentnry B.C.; 
and one date has been deciphered, wliich if correct 
would li.x that leigii about 3800 B.C. Even a.s early 
as the reign of yargoii I. the Hittites were a for- 
midable poM-er, ami it has been supposed that in 
the time of the 19th dynasty in Egypt the Hittites 
ocoupled Me.sopotaiiiia. When we come to the era 
of Tiglath-pileser I., aliout 1130 B.C., the Hittites 
were paramount from tiie Eiiphrate,s to tiie Lebanon, 
Tiglath-pileser I. drove hack the Hittites from his 
liorders, and for a time made them triinitaries, hut 
tlioy soon threw off tlie Assyrian yoke, and a de.s- 
perate struggle for supremacy was waged for four 
immlred year.s between the empire of A.ssyria and 
tliat of the Hittite.s. The reign of Assur-uasir-)ial 
(8S3-S38 B.c. ) is lai-gely a record of wans witli the 
Hittites. His son, Shaliiiane.ser, undertook thirty 
campaigns ohietly ‘in the land of the Hittites.’ 
The war continued to the olo.se of the king’s reign, 
and was carried on, by the kings wlio succeeded 
him. ; and one hundred years later the A.ssynans 
were still in deadly conflict with the Hittites. 


The Hittites, who lirst ajijiear in the Ai-syrian 
inscriptions in the reign of Sargon I., were defined 
to disappear from lifstory in tlie reign of his name- 
sake. S.argon IT. came to the throne in 721 B.C., 
and his first year was distinguished by the capture 
of Samaria and the ea[itivity of the Lsraelites, and 
four years later (717 B.c.) lie' brought tlie empire of 
tile Hittite.s to a close by the defeat of I’isiri and 
the capture of C'arclieiiiisli. 

'rliiis ended the mighty empire of the Hittites, 
having niaiiitaiiied its existence, defying all enemies, 
longer than tlie empire.s of Rahykm, or A.ssyria, or 
Greece, or Rome. The fact that tlie frontier towns 
of the Hittites liad continued tlieir resistance to 
tlie A.snyrian arms, in almost j early campai,ens, 
tliroughont .successive centuries, suggests tliat tlie 
Hittite ciiipiie must have been strong in resonrce.s 
beyond tiie frontier; and tlie mention of over 300 
geogiajihical Hittite name-, in the inscriptions, 
shows how extemled tliat dominion must linve been. 

Ill Xovemlier 1872 tho writer of this ai tide .suc- 
ceeded in making casts of the famous Hiuuali ((pv.) 
insciiptions.wliieh lie declared to lie Hittite remains. 
The theory, at fir.-t received witli iuerediility, is now 
admitted, and sculptures of the same character aie 
now found to exist tliriiughout the leiigtli and 
hieadth of Asia Minor and nortliern Syria, from 
Hamah on tlie Orontes to Eyiik by the Hal.v.s, and 
from Cai'cheiiiish on tlie Euphrates to the Euxiiie 
and the .Egeaii. A hegiiining lia.s been iinule in 
deciplienneht, but the first steps, thongli sme, are 
slow, 'riiere is no room for doubt as to their Hittite 
origin. Tlie cuiieifm-m iiiseriptioiis were called 
As-yrian before Griitefeml made tlie liappy guess 
that led to their deL-iplieriiient. Tlie hieroglyjiliies 
were called Egyptian befoie Cliampollion and' Birch 
began to uiivavel the mysteries of the Rosetta 
(Stone I and it does not seem a violent supposition 
that the remarkable iiiseriptiona ‘ in the land of the 
Hittite.s’ may liavo lieen produced by the warlike 
hut cultured people wlio once iiihahited the land. 

A set of Hittite mscriptions and scuhituies maybe aeon 
ill The Umpire of the Hittites, by Hr W. Wrigbt (18Si; 
2d ed. ISSfi), as well as chapteis on Hittite geography, 
art and learning, religion and nationality. NuiiieroiiB 
]iaj ei-3 by Professor Sayce on the Hittites have appeared 
111 the pnhlications of the Society of Biblical AroliKology, 
and a popidar account by the same author has beui 
published by tile Religious Tnlot Society (1S88). 

llitzig-i Eeiidix.vxd, a German biblical .scbolar, 
was liorii 23d .June 1807, at Hauingen, in Baden, and 
educated at Heidelberg, Halle (ivliere the influence 
of Ge.seiiins deteruiined him in favour of Old Testa- 
ment studies), and Gottingen. In 1833 he was 
called to Ziirieh as professor of Theology, and in 
ISfil returned to All the similar chair at Heidelberg. 
The first work wliich e.stahlished hi.s fame was hia 
comiiientary on Isaiali (1833). Besides a transla- 
tion of the P,-alms, with a coiiiiiientary (1835-36), 
he furiiished for the E.ecijet inches Hmulbuch cinn A. 
T. the comiiientaiies on tiie twelve minor prophets 
(1838; 1th ed. 1881), on (rereniiah (ISll), Ezekiel 
(1817), Ecclesiaste.- (1817), Daniel (1S50), the Bong 
of (Solumou ( I85i)), Proverbs ( 1808), and Joli (187o). 
This aide and cunihative rationalistic critic is also 
known by Dk Krfinduurj des Alpliahcts (1810), 
Urucschic)de mid iQuihohitjic dee P/iilisiucr (184:3), 
Gesehkhte dcs Vollecs Israel (18C9-70), &c., and by 
numerous contrilnitioiis to the learned journals. 
He (lied at Heidelberg, 22d January' 1875. 

Hivites ( ‘ villager.? ’ or ‘ midlanderti ’ ), a Canaan- 
itish people, the main body of which lived in the 
region from Lebanon and Hernion to Hamath, but 
who had colanie.s, apparently’ Isolated, in southern 
Palestine, as at Gibeon. 

H’Las.sa. See LH.-t.ssA. 

Ho. See Ho^vkg-ho. 
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Hoadly, Benjamin, EugliKli prelate, was 
Ijom at 'Weslerliain, in Kent, November 14, 1676, 
and educated at Catlierine Ilall, Gambn<l<;e, of 
which he became tutor after taking hia degree of 
M.A. Two years after tliat event he was elioaen 
lecturer of St Mildred in the Bonltry, London, and 
with tills ollicu two years later still coinljined 
that of rector of St Beter-le-Poer. Tloadly ligiiros 
amongst the principal controversial writers of the 
IStli century, ranking amongst the ‘rationalists,’ 
ami defending the eanse of civil and religions 
liherty against both the crown and the clergy. Ho 
carried on a controversy with Dr Atterbury on the 
extent of the obedience due to the civil power by 
ecclo-siastics in .such a way as to secure the applause 
of the Hou.se of Comiiions. Tlis Low Church iirin- 
ciple.s made liiiu an opponent of Bacbeverell, wlioiii 
lie contended against in the pulpit. As a reward 
for bis attitude in this matter, and for bis /.cal 
against the doctrine of iioii-rcsistanee, be was 
made a hero of by the "WliigH. Tbrong'b their 
instrumentality bo was in 1710 presented to the 
rectory of Streatbaiii in Surrey ; and in 1715, when 
the accession of (.Teorgo 1. had seeuved the triniiipb 
of Wliig principles, Hoadly ivas iiuulo Bishop of 
Bangor, In 1717 be preached before the king a 
sernioii on the text ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ in which lio endeavoured to show that 
(Jlii'isb had nob delegated his powers to any ecclesi- 
astioal £iuthovitie.s. Out of this originated the 
famous Baiigoriau Coutrm’orsy, regarding which 
llallain says that it was ‘ maiiagod, iiorliaps on 
both sides, with all tlie chicanery of polemical 
wi'itui's, and is disgusting both fi'om its tediousucss 
and from the nianltust unwillingness of the dis- 
imtaiits to speak ingenuously what they inoant," 
riio controversy lirauohcd oil' into such a nuilti- 
lilieity of side-issues, aud produced sue!) an e.xtra- 
ordiu'avy number of ipunplilets (iu July 1717 alone 
no loss than .seventy -four appeared), that thoinain 
(pvesUon became almost irrcoovcrably lost iu a 
tangle of o.xtraneous matter. The public e.xcHo- 
nieiit it created is said to liavo hoen so great that 
husinasH in London M’a.s virtually at a .standstill 
for some days. T’lio dispute had, however, one 
imjjortant comsequonee — tlio indolinito prorogation 
of Convoealion (ipv.). In 1721 Hoadly was trails- 
forrod to the .see of Hereford, in M’iZ to that of 
Salislniry, and iu 1734 to that of 'MTiieliesLer. lie 
died at Chelsea, April 17, 1761. His Collc.rlal 
Wm'ha wore published by his son in 1773, with 
Life prefi.xod. 

lloantr-lio ( ‘ Yellow llivor’), or simply Ho, one 
of the principal rivers of China, iiioi'e tliaii 3000 miles 
in length, rises in the plain of Odontala, south of 
the ICuon-Lun Moun tains, and lias a tortuous course, 
dosorihed iu the avtiolo China, Vol. 111. ppi. 18-1, 1.S5. 
Brom the southernmost coriior of the iiroviuee 
of ChiU-li, ivhicli it crosses, the Yellow lliver 
flowed until roountly eastward to the ocean, 650 
iiiiles distant, in 34° hit. ; hut in 18.51-53 this way- 
ward and turbulent .stream, which is said to have 
shifted its oourso nine times in 2500 years, turned 
oil near Kaifung-foo in a north-easterly direction. 
Since then it disoliarges its waters into the Culf of 
Pechili, some 500 miles north of its former mouth, 
the iiiuuntainous province of Shan-tuiig lying 
between the two. The river is little used for 
navigation, Cliiiioso vessels being unable to stem 
its impetuous onrront. In some jiarts of its eastern 
course, as in the case of the Po, the rivor-hed 
is above the great plain through which it pas.sos. 
The emhanlcments requisite for averting inunda- 
tions are a source of never-ending expense to 
the government, and their yielding to floods a 
frequent oanso of desolation to extensive districts 
of country. In 1887, by a dreadful inundation in 
ITo-nan, ‘ China’s sorrow ’ destroyed millions of 


lives. The measure, s subsequently taken by the 
Chinese government to regulate the course of tlie 
river proved futile. About 170 miles of the upper 
cour.se of the Hoang-lio were explored for the hrst 
time by Prejevalsky in 1880. The vast qnantitv of 
sediment conveyed to the sea by this liver, rivinn- 
it its colour anil name, is taken np in that p^art o1 
its cour.se wliich lies between tlie provinces of 
Shaii-lisi and Shen-h.st ; beyond which its waters 
arc remarkably clear. 

llOili'O,, Bin. liKJiiArj) Cult, antiquaiy, was 
horn at .Stonrhead, in ■\Yill,sliii-c, on Otli December 
1758. The son of .a hanker, and aftei liis accession 
to the hnroiictp.v in 1787 a gentleman of wealtii, 
he devoted his leisure time to travel and antiipuiriau 
imrsuiLs. The results of his hihonr.s in tliese de- 
])arLnients appeared in a translation of Giraldu.s 
CambreiLsis (1808), A Classiml 'Tom' through Itahj 
(uul aic.Uy (1819), Ancient IlUiory of W'iltahiro 
(1812-19), and Modem History of Hunih IVilLshire 
(1822-44). Ho died at Stonrhead, Ultli May 1838, 
See GentlcmWL’s j\Iiipa~iiic, duly 1838. 

IlOJir-lVost. fejee Dew. 

Iloar.scncss. See Tiikoat (Diseases of). 

lloat/.iii. See Touuaco, 

lIoBavt (till 1881 known as Hobart Town), 
the eapital of Tasmania, stands on the eHtuary of 
the Derwent, about 12 miles from its numtli, in the 
.south of the island. The city forms nearly a 
square, built on several hills, em'ering an area of 
about 1.300 iicri'H. A line marine view may he 
obtained from 'Monnt Pleasant, Besides Govem- 
ment House, the houses of parliament, and the 
government olVicial huihlings, T1 ohart has a musenin, 
library, two cathedrals, thirty-live churches, and 
Is well sujiplied witli sehools, hospitals, and hotels. 
The hospital for the insane is at Cascade, 2 miles 
distant. The water-.sU 2 )])ly is derived from springs 
on Mount Wellington. The town is lighted with 
mus, and tramways have been laid. The park 
known as the tiuuen’s Domain has line diivos, 
and covers 1000 acres. In Franklin Cardens, in 
the (“entre of the town, are statues to Sir J. 
Pranklin, a former governor of 'Tasmania, and Dr 
Crowther. 'The line natural harbour and quay 
accoininodate ships of the largest size; and there 
arc three lirst-class patent sliii.s. 'The cooler and 
more invigorating air of Hobart attracts large 
nnmhors of snmmer visitors from Australia. The 
chief industries are the manufacture of flour and 
jam, tanning, and iron-founding. Hobart has 
railway communication with Launeo,ston, 133 miles 
distant, and frequent steam communieation with 
Molbonrno (443 miles NW. ) aud fcJydney, and ports 
in Now Zealand. Founded in 1804, the town 
was incoriiorated in 1857. The snlmrhs include 
New 'Town, tjuoenhorough, Wellington, Clen- 
oreliy, Itisilon, and Belloj-ii'c. About half-a-dozen 
daily and wcoldv newsjiaiior.s are published. Pop. 
(1871) 19,092; (1887) 26,004. 

llobavt PasUsi,the Hon. Augustus Ciiaeles 
HoiiAliT-l-lAMi’DliN, tliird son of the Earl of Buok- 
ingliaiushire, was horn at M''altham-on-the.H''olds, 
in Leicoster.shire, on 1st April 1822, and iu 1836 
entered the BritisU navy. Tie lirst served against 
the slavers in Brazilian waters, then in the Baltic 
during the Crimean war, and there materially 
a.saisfced in the capture of Boiiiar.sund, in the attack 
on Alio, and in the homhardment of Sveftiiorg. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the war he retired 
on half-pay. On the outbreak of the civil war in 
America ho, as ‘Captain RoliertH,’tookeonnnandof 
a hlockadc-munor, and several times got through the 
naval cordon that the North had c.stahlished along 
the coasts of the Southern States, his adventmeis 
being most exciting and his escapes marvellous. 
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Lastly, lie entered the service of Turkey ( 18t>7), and 
for his great services in cliecking the Greek hloekade- 
riinnei's to Crete in tliat year was raised to the rank 
of 2 >asha and made admiial of tlie (Jttoman fleet. 
On the outbreak of tlie llusao-Turkish war (1878) 
ho took command of the Turkish Black Sea fleet. 
After each of these last jiieces of active service his 
name ivas strnek oft' the Briti.sh Admiralty )i.st, but 
on eacli occasion .subsequently restored. He died on 
19th June 1886 at Milan. He wrote Sketches from 
My Life (edited by his widow, 1887), and a book 
entitled Nevee Canijlit (1867), giving an account 
of his exiiloLts during the civil war in America. 

Ilob'bema, Meindert, landscane-iiainter, born 
in 1638, probably at Amsterdam. Few particulars 
of his life are known. He is believed to liave 
studied art under Jacob Ruysdael, whose name 
apiiear.s as a witness to his marriage at Amsterdam, 
2d October 1668, to Eeltije Yinck, who predeeeaseil 
him in 1704, He died in poverty, and was buried 
in the Westerkerkhof, Amsterdam, 14th December 
1700. Ilis art usually deals with quiet .subjects of 
Dutch cottage and woodland scenery, ami tlie.se 
are tieated with a skill which entitles the artist 
to rank along with Kuysdacl at the very head of 
the landscape-painters of Holland. His works are 
subdued in tone, and linished with extreme care, 
yet with a singularly free and spirited touch, and 
are e.xcellent in composition and lighting. Their 
figures were executeil by Beroheui, Adrian Vande- 
veldu, and Lingolhach. Smith has catalogued 142 
of his works, which now command very large prices, 
small landscapes from his hand having repeatedly 
fetched o\'er £4000, Seven of Ids works are in the 
Kational Gallery, London, and of these ‘The 
Avenue, Middelliavuia, Holland,’ formerly in the 
Peel nud Vander Pot collections, is an exquisite ex- 
anqile. See E. Michel, Hobbema ct Ics Paysagistes 
cle son Temps (1890). 

IlobllCS, Thojias, w.as born at Malmesbui-^ on 
the 3th April 1588, and was the son of the vicar 
of Charlton and 'Westport adjoining that town. 
About the ajje of fifteen he was entered at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, where he was pul through the usual 
course of Aristotelian logic and physics. His 
intellectual interests remained entirely linawakeneil, 
and long afterwards lie attacked the nniveftities in 
no measured terms for their failure to keep pace 
with the time. At the age of twenty, having 
taken his degree and quitted Oxford, he was 
recommended to Lord Hardwick, afterwards Earl 
of Devonshire, as tutor to his eldest son. This 
wa.s the beginning of an intimate coniieotion with 
that great family, which lasted through his lon^ 
life. In 1610 he went abroad with bis pupil, and 
made the tour of Prance and Italy, After his 
return he still continued to live with the Cavendish 
family, and liis residence in London afforded him 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with Bacon, 
Herbert of Cherbury, Ben Jonaon,_ and other dis- 
tinguished men of the time. The first ambition to 
awake in liiin was that of the scholar, and he 
devoted liis abundant leisure to a critical reading 
of the classical poets and historians. The outcome 
of these studies was his translation of Thucydides, 
which appeared in 1628, when he had _ already 
reached the mature age of forty. The Civil War 
was already looming in the distance, and in the 
choice of subject we may discern Hobbes’s strong 
interest in polities — an interest which ultimately 
dominated nis whole philoaophy. The Earl of 
Devonshire died in 1626, and to Hobbes’s great 
grief tbe second earl, bis pupil, followed his father 
to tbe grave in 1628, Next year Hobbes accepted 
an engagement as travelling tutor to tbe son of 
Sir Gervaae Clifton, and in this capacity paid a 
second visit to the Continent; but in 1631 his 


connection with the Devonshhe family was re- 
sumed. By the de.rire of the dowager-countess 
he undertook the education of the young earl, the 
son of his fonner jnqnl, then only thirteen. 
Prom 1634 to 1637 they tiavelled abroad, and on 
this occasion Hohhe.s ‘ came into contact with 
Galileo in Italy, while in Paris lie was admitted 
to the scientific and iihilosojihical circle ef which 
Pere Memenue was the centre. 

Since 1629, when chance iutioduced liini to a 
copy of Euclid's Elements, he had been an 
aiileat student of geometiy, and about the same 
time or a little later he began to he powerfully 
di-awn to the new ‘ mechanical philosophy ’ of 
Galileo. In motion and the laws of motion he 
seemed to see a uiiiveisal i>rinciple of e.xjilana- 
tion, and when he returned to England in 1637 
it was with the outline of a coniprehen.sive 
pliilosnphical system already before hhi mind. 
Desc,arte.s, who.se Discourse on Method ajipearcd in 
that vear, was also an adherent of the new physics, 
hut limited and su)) 2 ilemented its explanations 
by the subjective jirinciple of self-conseiou.sness. 
Hobbes did not occu 2 )y himself ( c.xceiit incident- 
ally) with the philosoiihical question of knowledge, 
hut contented himself with giving an objective 
ex]flanation of sensation and all mental facts in 
terms of motion. Regarded as tlie object of science, 
the world eonsLsted, in Hobbes’s view, of natural 
liodies (inanimate and animate) and 2 mlitical 
bodies, or organised aggregates of living men. 
Natural 2 ibiloso 2 )hy and civil iihilosopliy therefore 
cover the whole ground ; hut, as the explanation of 
civil institutions is to he found in the nature of 
man, man stands out from among all other natural 
bodies, and forms, as it were, a bridge between 
nature and society. Accordingly Hob'beB planned 
three systematic treatises, Do Corpore,^ De Hominc, 
Be Give; hut the iiressure of political events 
jirevented him from ])uhlishing his ideas in their 
natural sequence, and some 2 >arts of the .scheme 
are much less fully worked out than otheis. On 
his retura to England he coutiimed to live with the 
young Earl of Devonshire, and was on intimate 
terms with Lord Falkland, Hyde, and otliere 
engaged in the political stmggles of the time. 
Tlie need of a political philosophy which would 
2 iut an end to anarchy by a true theory of the 
governing power became eveiy day clearer to him, 
and in 1640 he wrote ‘ a little treatise in English ’ 
in defence of the royal prerogative. This is 
jiresen-ed in M.S. under the title of The Elements 
of Law, Nutured and Politique, and is identical 
with the two treatises. Human Mature and Dc Cor- 
pore Politico, published separately ten years later. 
Pearful lest the Parliament should take notice of 
his treatise, Hobbes tied in the same year to Paris, 
which continued to he his home till 1631. 

He w'as welcomed by his scientific friends, and 
Meiseune induced him to contribute to Descartes’ 
Meditations a series of criticisms thereon. But the 
political needs of the time still lay nearest his 
Heart, and in 1642 appeared the De Give, a fuller 
statement of his theory of government. Veiy few 
co))ie3 of this edition were struck off, and the hook 
appeai’ed with a new title in 1647 as Elemmta 
PhilosogMca dc Give. In 1650 appeared the 
two treatises already mentioned, and in 1631 lie 
issued a vigorous English translation of the De Give 
{Philosophical Mudiments concerning Government 
and Society) byway of introduction to the coiii- 
yirehenBive English work on which he had been 
engngeol for several yeai-s. I,eviathan was printed 
in England, and appeared in the summer of 1651. 
Its i-ationnlistic criticism and its uncompioiiiisiug 
reduction of religion to a department of state 
mortally offended the royalist clerg)' of the exiled 
court. Hobbes liatl been inatbematical tutor to 
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Pi'iiico Cliai'liis ill 11)47, and Uiu latter always con- 
tiiiuL'd Id take a friendly interest in liis old ])re- 
ceptor ; but on the pnblication of LciniUkaii the 
author was informed tliat tlie young king refused 
to see Iiini. With conslitutional timidity he once 
more took refuge in lliyht. lie returneil to Eng- 
land in the end of llidl, and sent in his nub- 
inissimi to tlic government of the Cmnniimwealth, 
it being' one of tiie jnineiples with which Leviuthim 
conulndes that an ordinary citueil iias a right to 
turn to a new [lower that can gdve protection, how- 
ever little he may apiirove of the eireumslances of 
its origin, llobhos settled in London to work out 
the remaining [lart.s of lii.s .selieme. Tlie Dc Corpora 
apjieared in Kidri, and tlie Da Iluiniiic, a ratlicr 
perfnnetory ruvisieii of tlie old UnnuDi Xnlura 
(with e.v|)an.sion on the sidu of optical theory), in 
Kids. Erimi Kidi onwards Holdios was engaged 
in almost perpetual controvoisy, limt witli liram- 
liall on liliorty and nocu.ssity, and tlicii ivitli Wanl, 
Wallis, anil Hoyle in defence of his own ho[>oU‘ssly 
indefensilde mathcinalieal ideas, wliich involved 
the ([iiadi'atnru of the cirolo and similar ahsiirdilies. 
'L'liii seeoiid controversy dragged over a i(uarter of a 
century, llohhes’s last blow lieing delivered after 
liu bail completed bis ninotiuth year. After llio 
HesLoriitioii Uliarles granted bim a pciiHioii of 
.11100, and is said tn liai u lieeii always deliglitcd 
witli the old man’s wit and ro|iartu(‘.s, but tlio 
bishops and the ehurcli [lavty looked with no favour 
upon tin' author of Lcriot/itiii. A sorios of aUacks 
upon the hook hogan to appear, and it was con- 
demned liy tlio House (d' (lommoiis in 10015. Three 
of his later works — /li'Jianiiilh, 'L'ka Coiiiokm Ditu'a, 
and a metrical Ul'itorlii Jirolcuiuttiiea, all written 
ahoiit 1(170 — he was obliged to leave iiitpuhlislied 
(tlioiigli Ikhmotk issued Hurreptithmsly from the 
lii'css just before bis doatb), A cidleelcd edition 
of his Latin works in 1008 had to iipjiear at 
Amstei'dain. At the ago of eighty-four Hobbes 
ainii.sud liinisolf by writing an autobiography in 
Latin verse, and williiu tlie next three years he 
completed a veiso trail, slatiou of the Ih'ud and the 
(kli/iMOj/. fn Ui7C> he left London, and thu rest of 
bis days were spent at llardwiuk and (.Iliatswortb, 
lilt! two Dorb.ysliirc! seats of tlie Dovoiisbire family. 
JIu died at Uardwicli on the 4Lh Ueeeniber 1071), in 
his niiicty-seroml year. 

llohbcs stands botwi'oii Haemi and Loeke as tlio 
.second in order of time of tho groat English [diilo- 
•sophors, hilt ho stands iqiart from both. It is by 
bis conti'ibntiotis to seioiitilic psyebology, to ethics, 
and to [lolitical tlieory tbat no takc.s rank as an 
original thinker. In the present (’cntiiry attcnlion 
lias boBii drawn afrosli to bis luniLo psyeliological 
analy.sos by Jamu.s Mill and the English aM.sociatioii- 
ists, Ills ethical theory, based on [itiro sollisliiinss 
on the one hand and the arbitrary [iroscriiitioii 
of a .sovereign power on tho other, determined 
negatively the wliotu (iottvse of ethical sneeulatioii 
ill England lor a hundred years, (lumburlaiid, Ond- 
ivortli, anil (Jlarke, and in a .soinoivliat lass degree 
Hhaftosbiiry and liutlor, aie in the lirst instaiieo 
critics and opponents of Ilolilies, His political 
ali.solntisin, however, i.s tho mo.st famous part of 
Ills specnhitions. The .statu of nature, lie argiic.s, 
is a state of war and iiiscciirity [homo homini 
hijius). Mm'od by a desire to o.sca)(c from the 
iiitolemblo evils of .such a condition, liiimau beings 
enter into a siiecics of ooiitrae.t by which they 
.siirrendor their individual rights, and consliliifce a 
slate under an absolute sovereignty. The sovereign 
]iower need not lie nioiiareliiciil { though Hobbes’s 
individual preference i.s for that form of goveru- 
niciit), but, whatever form it as,suiiiG, it is absolute 
and iri'cspousible. It was far from tho intention ol 
irobbe.") to justify tyranny, but Leviathan tvas to 
him like ‘ a mortal god,’ the only guarantee for 


security ami settled government. The theory uns 
snbstaiitially iidojitcd by 8jiino/a ; and, .stiipjieil o[ 
their acciduiitiil teatiires, Hidjbes’s etliicn-politioal 
ideas had great inllnoiice upon the ldiiloso[iliii.‘al 
Kadiciils of thu lOtli ceiiUiry. Ho account of 
Hobbes ivmild he comjdete ' which mnitted to 
meiitioii Ids aduiiraldy clear and treucliaiit .style. 
A collected edition of his work.s was [iiibli.slied by 
8ir W. ISIidcavvorth in 1(5 vol.s. (1839-4o). Tlie best 
account of bis life and Ids [dace in the lustory 
of Llionglit i.s to be found in rrofe,s,sor C'nioin 
UoberLsmi’.s ILvbbcs ( Blackwood’s ‘ Pbilo.sopbieal 
Clas.sics,’ 1886). 

Ilobliy. See E.ilcon. 

llohhoiisc, JdiiN (’.tiM, the fiiend of Hymn, 
was born in 1786, and was eilneated at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Ciuiibrulge, Ills 
Joiiriici/ ihrijiif/h Albania with Lord Byron be 
publi.slied in 1813. An advaneed Liberarin iioli- 
tics, be stood for Westmin.stcr in 1818 without 
siieceas, but was returned by a laige majority in 
1820, and sat later for bolli Notliiigliam 'mid 
Harwich. iHiiecc.ssively Irish Bocietiiiy, tiist 
(lommissionur of Woods and h'lnests, mid I’vcsi- 
deiit of tho Board of Control, be .succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1831, was created Biuoii 
Broiigblou in 18.il, and died witbont male beii.s, 
;id .hiiie 181)11, when the iiceiagc became extinct, 
while (be baronetcy passed to bis nephew, 

llo'bolcoii, a city in New Jersey, on the we.st 
hank of the llndsim Uiver, adjacent to Jersey city, 
and opposite Hew V'ork, with U'liicli it is connoclud 
by several .slcnm-forrio.s. It is the terniimis of the 
Ueltiware, Jjackawannn, and Western Raihoad, 
and lias a large sliipin'ng Irmlc, csiiecially in coal; 
iron-casting.s anil Icnd-iiencils ai'o among the piiii- 
dpiil miinnfactnrcs ; and tlivce lines of European 
steiinmliips start from the port. The Ktovens In- 
.stitnto of Technology boro i.s one of tbo chief 
sclmols of its kind in tbi' I’nited States. Top. 
(1880) ;l0,i)1)n; (1885) 87,721. The name of tins 
city eoimnemoratCH in tbo New World a village to 
tlio sontb-west of Antwei'ii, after which one of the 
new foils of Autweip is luuiicd. 

llolbsoil'-.folisoil, a term given by English 
soldiers in India to llic Moharram festival; lichig 
a covriiptiou of the Shiite ery (see SlUl'l'ES), Ya 
Hamm! Ya Ilomiin. The nanie was adopted for 
Iho Anglo-Indian glossiirv by Colonel Yule and Mr 
Burnell (1886). 

Ilocclcve, or Ocoi.UVE, Tniiiu.vs (probably so 
named from the I'illagu of Jlocclimgli in Hortliiim- 
berlaml), an English poet of whom but little is 
known save that lie was born about 11168, was a 
clerk in tbo E.\eliui|nor, and u'as n’ritiiig vei.so ho 
late as 1448. His chief work is a freo, and it must 
be confessed todiim.s, version of the Do Jteijiminc 
Priuriiiitiit of .'ICgidins Homaiius, over lire Ihons.mid 
lines ill length, and written in (Jhaucer’s suveii-liue 
stanza. A prologue, aliont one-lbird of the wliole 
in longtli, begin.s tho wm-k, ami hero the anllior 
tolls us a good deal about bimsolf and Ms trouble-. 
The most iiitcrestiiig passage is that hi which he 
.‘■iieaksoiit liLs grief for the death of Ids groat muster 
(Jliaiieer, the ‘ lloure of eloqueneo ’ and ‘ iiiirrom- of 
fruetueUH cntundeiiient.’ Tlio iiomii was edited by 
'T. Wright for tho Ro.xlmrglio Club in 1860. Many 
other poems are ascribed to lloccleve, some still uii- 
lirintod. Some of those are storio.s from the l/r.sht 
Jioiiiitnoruin, as that of Joiiatha.s, son of King 
Darius, and tho wicked woman, which was 
iimderiiisod by W. Browne and [iriuted in bjs iS'/o’jj- 
heards Pipa (1614), where he |iay.s his original a 
most graceful poetical coinjilimont far lieyond his 
deserts. His Minor T'ueme and his Coiiiploint liave 
been edited by Hr Eurnivall for the Early English 
Text Society. 
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Hoclie, Lazare, one of tlie most eminent 
generals of the French lieinihlic, was Lorn of 
poor parents, 2otU June 1708, at !MontreuiI, a 
faubourg of Versailles, Enlisting at sixteen, he 
rajiiilly obtained promotion by his courage and 
capacity, and was given in 1793 the coininand of 
the ariiiy of the ISIoselle, for his defence of Pnnkirk 
again-st the Puke of Yoi'k. Heie he tried to cut 
ntf the coinmnnication between the Prussians and 
Austrians, and, althougli foiled hy the supeiior 
force.s of the Puke of IJuniswick, yet managed to 
drive the Au.sliians out <jf Alsaee. His next im- 
portant seiA'ice was putting an end to the eivil war 
in La Vendee, rvhich he accomplished nith great 
prudence and moderation. He was appointed to 
command the troops in tlie unfoitunate expedition 
for the conf/ne.st of frelainl (1799), hut the .ships 
were soon scattered hy the storms. Soon after he 
was placed in coiniuaiid of the army of the Samhre 
and IMeu.se. On the IHtli April 1797 he cro.sse<l 
the Ithine at Neuwied, and Iiad defeated the 
Austrians in several battle.s, when his career was 
.stopped hy tlie aunistice eonoliuled hetweeii tlie 
Arcliduke Charles and lionaparte at Leohcn. After 
the ISth Frnctidur he was suddenly taken ill in the 
camp at IVetzlar, and died, LSth September 1797. 
There arc Lives by Rousselin (1708), Pourille 
(1814), Pesprez (1858), and Piitemiile (1879). 
Hocliclaga. See MoxTttE.tL. 

Hoclllipiia, a town of Pni.s'ia, in Hesso- 
Na.ssau, on the riglit hank of the Maine, 3 miles 
E. of Mainz. Here is produced the excellent wliite 
wine knou'ii a.s JlucJiJa'iiiicr, tvheiice wa.s derival, 
before U)'2."), the English name IIocJ:, now applied 
loosely to almost any white Rhenisli wine. Pop. 
2804. ' 

Uocllkircll, or IIockIvIRCUEN, a village in 
Raxony, a few miles E. hy S. from Ilautzcn, was 
the scene of a battle between the Aii.'-tiiaii.s and 
Prnssians (lltli October 1758) during the Seven 
Years’ War. Frederick II., witli an army of 30,000 
.strong, was att.ieketl under cover of a tliick fog Iry 
Marslial Daun, with 65,000 Austrians, and com- 
lelled to retire to the height.s of Prehsa. Fiedcrick 
ost 9000 men killed and wounded and 101 eannoii. 
He and most of his generals were wounded, and 
Mar.slial Keith and Prince Francis of Brunswick 
were killed. The Austrians lo.st 6000 men. 

IlOclistiUlt. See Blenheim. 

Hock. See Houhheim, Wine. 

Hocktide, or Hoketiuu, a popular anniversary 
which used to be celebrated oil the Monday and 
Tuesday following the second Sunday after Easter. 
On one' day, generally on the Tuesday, the women 
held the roads and streets, and stopped all men 
who came their way, and having bound them 
with cords, only .set them at liberty after they liad 
paid a small sum of money. On the other day 
tlie iiiBU had their turn, and collected from the 
women. The custom goe.s liack to the 13th century, 
Imt heeame obsolete in the IStli. For a curious 
survival or reiuiniseouce of the custom still prac- 
tised at Hungerfurd, in Berkshire, see Chambers's 
Jouriud, 1888'. 

llodcidn, a seaport of Yemen, in Arabia, 
.situated uii the Red Sea, whence are exported 
coifee, hides, cattle, fruits, and mother-of-pearl. 
Pop. about 20,000. 

Hodge, Charles, an American theologian, 
was horn in Philadelphia, 2Sth Peceinber 1797. 
Fie graduated at Piincetcn College in 1815, and 
in 1822 became a professor in the Princeton 'Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he remained till the 
clo.se of his life. Ha ivas founder and long the 
editor of the Frinceton lleviciv; and besides num- 
erous essny.s, &o., he was the author of commen- 


taries on Romans, Coiinthiaiis, and Ephe'ians, of a 
history of the Pieshyterian Clmrch in .luieiica 
(1840), and of tlie well-known Systejnutk Thculor/j) 
(3 vols. lS71-7'2), now a standaid work of the 
Calviuistic elmiches. In 1872 he was presented w itii 
a sum of SlojOOO, and a piofessoiship hearing his 
name was founded in his liuiumr. He died 19th 
June 187S. .See Charks Hudgi:, liy F. L. Patten 
(1889).— His son, Archid.vld Alex.vnijER ( 1823- 
86), succeeded Ids father at Princeton in 1878. 
He wrote Outlines of I'hcohnjn (1860), works on 
the Atonement and tlie Confession of Faith, and a 
Life of his father (1880). His Pupnlur Lectures 
were piihliohed in 1887. 

Hodg'killSOll, E.itiiX, engineer, was horn at 
Auderton, iiearKorthwich, Cheshire, 26tli Fehrnaiy 
1789. At the age of twenty-one he settled in 
Manchester. At this time the piincipal aiithoiity 
on iion beams was TredgoUl, hut his theoiies weie 
overturned hy Hodgkinsoii. Hiidgkiiison next 
made a .series of 227 expeiiiiients mi tlie .strength of 
pillars, generally in conjunction with Sir William 
Fairhairii. In 1847 he was appointed luufe'sor of 
the Mechanics of Engineering in University College, 
London. For his imjiortant ex]ierimeiitb and cal- 
culations, and geneial co-operation in the con- 
struction of the Biitannin Bridge, he leceived a 
hi.st-class medal at Palis in 1855. His investiga- 
tions are in getieral scattered through the Tmiis- 
acfioiis of the British Association, and the 3Icniuirs 
of the Munehester Hockty. Hodgkinson died 18th 
June 1861 near ^Manchester. 

Hotlograpll (Or. huihs, ‘a way’) 
ing piiilicle i.s the curve pns,sing through the 
extremities of tliose lines which, drawn num a 
lixed point as origin, repiesent iii direction and 
niagnitnde the velocities of tlie particle at tlie 
dill'erent points of its path. It is a velocity dia- 
giam of a pnrticnliu kind. Just as the tangent 
to the path at any jioint giies the diieetion of 
motion of the particle at that point, so the tangent 
to the hoilograph at the corrcspomliiig point gives 
tlie direction m which the velocity is changing 
— i.e. tlie direction of the acceleration. Thus, 
if the liodogiaph is a straight line \tith oiigin any- 
where outside it, we see tliat the acceleration is 
constant in diieetion, for a straight line is its own 
tangent. Aiiotlier conclusion at once deducihle i.s 
tliat tlie velocity lesolved peipendicnlar to tlie 
direction of the acceleuitioii is always the same, 
being given hy the peipendicnlar from the oiigin 
upon the line. If, in tins ease, the accoleratiuii is 
also constant in auionnt, we obtain the hodograph 
of the parabolic motion of a projectile. ^ As 
another simjile case, let the hodograph he a circle, 
centre the origin. Here tlie speed of the paiticle 
in its path must be constant; and fmther, the 
acceleration is perpendicular to the velocity, having 
the effect of changing the diieetion only of motion. 
If, in this ea.se also, the acceleration h given a.s 
constant in anionnt, then the line lepresentiiiL' the 
velocity in direction must uitnte imlfoiiuly. lienee 
the path must he .such that tlie angle between the 
tangents at tw'o points must be proportional to the 
length of the arc joining them. In technical 
language, the path must be a plane carve of con- 
stant curvature— i.e. either a straight line or a 
circle, obviously the latter in this case. Thus, 
under an acceleration constant in amount and 
always perpendicular to the direction of motion, 
and to a fixed direction in .space, the particle will 
describe a circle with constant .speed, the radius of 
the circle being a third proportional to the magni- 
tude of the acceleration aud the speed. The name 
hodograph was invented hy Rir W. E. Hamilton, 
who made many elegant applications of its pro- 
perties to dynamics. In virtue of the aberration of 
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lighL, every htar denciibeM a jirojection nf the hodo- 
graiili of the eai'tliV uiotion iii its oi'hit — i.e. the 
projeotioii of a eirele. The |)i'oiiei'tie.s of tire hodo- 
grapli are treated in all modern trcntibes on the 
dynainies or kinematics of a particle. 

llodoluetev. See Tuuometek. 

IltMlsftii, Major MTlliam Steviier Raikes, 
English .soldier, usually knou'ii a.s Hod, son of Hod- 
sou’s Hoive, ■was horn at Mai&emore Court, near 
CloncL'.stor, on lilth March 182], Choo.sing Lire life 
of a .soldier, ho joined the fndiiui army in iS45, and 
immediately got his iiist cxiierience of "waifare in 
the battles of the llr.st Sikh war. In 1847 he was 
aiiiHiinted second in couniiaud of the I’unjah coi|)h 
of Cuidos, a body of ii'regulai- native troojM raised 
for the protection of the irorth--we.st frontiers of 
India against Lire marauding hill-trihea. From 
1819 to 181)2 Hod.sou 'rr'as enrploycil in tire 'work 
of civil government in tiro I’uttjah. Tlten, heiiig 
nrade coirmiandant of tire (iuhles corps, he did 
e.veelleirt aerr'iee on tire turhulent frontier', lint in 
1831) lie was deirlived of hi.s command on acemniL of 
irregnlarilioH in the regirrreirtal aeeonrtts anil of his 
unjust treatment of the ti'ooiis arrd iratives under 
hi.s anthoi'ity. lir the er-isis of tire jMirtiny, however, 
he wiiM appointed head of tire intelligence depart- 
irrent in tire arrtry ongaginl heforo Delhi, and was 
comiiri.s.sionod to rni.se a new j'eginrertt of irregular 
cavah-y, whioh heoanro known as llodsou’s llm'.se. 
M’itlr tills body of men llodson took part in the 
.siege of Dellii and iir the .snh.seqnont opei-ations 
down to the sii'ge of Luckrmw. After the tall of 
Ilellii IIoilsou discovered the Mogul sovereign and 
his soas I tliobu last Ire shot dead with his own 
hainl at the time of capture, lie hintself was .sliot 
on 11th Jlareh 1858, during the assault on a royal 
palace in Lucknow, and died mt the following day. 
A.S a leader of irregular native .soldiery, Hod.son 
won uuiiualilled praise for his boldne.ss and skill; 
his wild trooirors were ivarmly attached to him. 
Ihit ho Hoeiiis ill hiU’e boon of an inriroriou.s tanipoi-, 
which sometinioa led hinr to coimiiit acts of violence 
and inju.stice. In money mattois he was certainly 
iiTogulav ; and ho has been accused of ‘ looting ’ iii 
war, 

801 .' 1 lev. 0. IfodsoU’H Kndnon of Hndmii’a 7/())',V6’ (Ith 
od. 1888); turd ourirpru'c ft, lioawortli Smith’s Xi/c tif 
Laid Lawi'CJii'c (osi)ucially appmrili.v to vol. h. ; lith od. 
1885), lutd 11 , E, irolitrus’s M'unr Famom Huhlicn 
(] 88 t)|, tiiongli none of Uio tirreo is absolutely satisfactory 
in Ilia osliriiiito of IXodaon'a olniraotor, 

llocvcii, Jan van nisn, Dutch naturalist, was 
Irmn irn 9th February 1801, at Kottordanr. After 
studying utedicine at Leyden, and neology at I'aris, 
lie estahlislicd himself as a physician in iiis native 
town ; and in 1830 he was elected to the pvofessov- 
sliip of Zoology at Leyden, He died on lOtli March 
]8(i8, Hi.s nio.Ht imirortant work i.s llinulbock dcr 
Dkrkiindii (1827-33), of which .a second edition, 
onlirely recast, apiieared in 184(1, and an English 
ti'im.slation by C'hii'k, with inrportant additions by 
the author and the editor, in 185(1-08. Most of his 
other works are nremoirs. — His brother, OoRNELls 
Hnerrs v.vn duk IIoevun (1792-1871), was pro- 
fessor of Medieino in the nniver,sit,y of Leyden 
( 1824-71 ), and the author of Do Ilistoria BIcdicinw 
(1842), Do llisioria Morhunnii (184(1), and other 
jiniioi'tant -rvorks on pathology and the liistory of 
niodieine. 

Hof, a town of Bavaria, on the hlaale, 30 miles 
NE, of Bairenth, has extensive uiauufaetnves of 
h'onware.s, cottons, and woollens ; olotli lias been 
made here since the 15th century. There is a 
hospital, founded in 1202. Hof, almost entirely 
rebuilt .since its de,struction by fire in 1823, is 
clo.sely associated with Jean Paul’s earlier years. 
Pop. (1875) 18,267 ; (1885) 21,890. 


llofcr, Andreas, the patriot leader of tlie 
Tyrolese in 1809, was born at St Leonhard, in the 
valley of Passeier, on 22d November 17(37. Eor a 
century and a half his forefathers had been land- 
lords of the inn ‘ Am Sand.’ Although little lihdier 
in the social scale than a peasant, liis force of 
character was such tliat, -wlion in 1809 he sum- 
nioned the people of the Tyrolese valleys to arin& 
to drive out the French and the Bavarians, they 
I'e.sjionded ■with alaciity imA eiithnsiasin, eager to 
show their love for their empoior and the holy 
elmrcli. In seven weeks he twice defeated the 
Bavarians, twice expelled them from linisluuck, and 
linally swc]it them clean out of the Tyrol. A.s the 
ariiiisLice concluded between Austria and France 
after the battle of Wagrain left Tyrol and Yorarl- 
berg out in the cold, the Erencli again inundated 
their viilleys with some 40,000 men. But again 
llofer in eight days runted the foe and retook 
Inn.sbriick. Fo)- the next two month, s Hofer was 
the actual military govei'imr and civil ruler of his 
native land. P>y tire peace of Vienna (Uctohov 14) 
the empei'or of Ansti'iii again left Tyrol and Vorarl- 
lierg at the mei ey of his enemies, llofer, after some 
hesitation as to the wisdom of sulmrission, once 
more took uji arms ; hut this time the French and 
Bavariiui.s wei'c loo .strong for him. TJruy .steadily 
sulidned one valley after another; and llofer, 
seeing that tire str-nggle was hopeless, dishanded 
Ills followers and took refuge in the nrountains in 
the end (tf Novenrber 1800. But two moirths later 
Iris hiding-place wtvs betrayed to the French, and 
llofcr was captrrr'od oir 27th Jaimai-y, carried to 
Mantua, tried hy eoni't-rrrartial, and shot on 20tlr 
F'chruary 1810. T’lte ‘ Saudwirth ’ or ‘lairdloi-d of 
IheSaiitl’ still livcR in the rtturnory of his people, 
aird is tire hej'o of inany pir-Li-iotie hallad.s. His 
statue, by Seltallor, stands iir Innsbruck. 

800 Horrrtayr, Z)((.s Lund U'mil (1845); Eggor, On- 
scliio/Uc I'irofo, vol. hr. (1.8.80); and rrieinoira by llVidmger 
(3d od. 1801), Ucigel (187-1 ), and Wtampfor (1874), 

lloH'miUin, AuciUS’l’ Heiniucii, commorrly 
called lloRFMANN viJN Fai.i.ER.si.euen, poet and 
philologist, was bortr 2d April 1798, at Eallerslehen, 
Irr the ilistrict of Lihtebru'g. A t Oirttirrgoir and Boira 
be oeoupied Irirtrself with phihrhrgieal arrd literary 
stnrlies, especially the strufy of Iris irative language 
and literature, Fr-om 1830 to 1838 be wa.s keeper 
of the urtiversity library of Bresliut, and professor 
of the licrrtrarr Language there frorrr 1835. The 
puhlication <rf Iris V nnulitisoho Zfcffc/' (Unpolitical 
Lays) ilt 1842 cost Iriirr Iris jrrrrfessor.ship, For 
Botire year.s he led a wandering life in Uornrany, 
Kwitzerlaiul, arrd Italy, nirtil in 1890 he bocariia 
libtariait bo the Duke of Hatibor at the castle 
of Kovvei, on the Wesor, where Ire died on 19tli 
Jumiary 1874. His principal philological and 
atrtiqnaiiart woi'k's are Hono Bclt/icm (1830-62), 
Itoincko TMs' (1834), dearhii’hto des iJoutscheii Kirch- 
eiiliodn (1832; 3d ed. 1801), eollectiorrs rtf arreient 
(lentran Political (1843) arrd .Social (1844) .songs, 
H/iendni mtr Doiitsr.hen Litoraiurfcschiokte (1844), 
Die IJeuUihe DhiUiloijie (1836), and Fmdlingo 
( 18.50-60 ). Ilollhrutnr 's own prrotry often approaolrea 
good Volkeliedci' irr its .sinritlicily, tondenress, and 
playful harrier ; arrd for tlreBe soirgs he prodrtced 
trraii.v f(,dtrrirahle tuires. His iiolitical poetry con- 
tributerl to the preiraraliorr of the political fer- 
mentatioir of 1848. The (rcdirkta appeared in 1834 
(8th ed. 1875), arrd Ire pnhlislred irnmerous eolleo- 
tiona of soirg.s, as AUcuiannische Liedor, Soldaten- 
Uedar, Kinderliedor, &c. He wrote an autobio- 
graphy in 6 r’ols. [Mein Leban, 1868-70). See 
Wagner’s Ilnffmami 'ooii Fcdlcrsleben (1860-70), 
aird Gottsclrall, Dortrats, vol, v. (1876). 

lloff'inanii, Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, Ger- 
man writer, musical composer and critic, and 
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caricaturist, M-a-, l7orn at Konigaljerg on 24t!i Janu- 
ary 1776. (Later in life, tu show his admira- 
tion of jMo/ait, he substituted for 'SVilhehn the 
name Anuuteus.) Ruffniann qiialilied himself for 
a le^jal career, and in 1779 tva-s aj)pointe<l asse.ssor 
in a court at Posen. But his irreatrainnhle love of 
caricature got liim into trouble tvitii his siipeiiors, 
and lie was degrailcil to an inferior jjo.st at Plocfc. 
Recovering ground again, for. he was all his life 
lon;i' must e.'cenipiary in the discliarge of his official 
dntie.s, he was transferred to Mar.saiv (1804) ; but 
the oocuiiation of that city liy the Preueh two yeare 
later threw him entirely Out of office. For tlie 
ne.vt ten yeans he led a very preeariuii.s existence, 
being often on the verge of want, yet always paint- 
ing, composing music, and leading a wild and 
menw life. His great ideal iras to iive for and by 
art, e.speeially music, and in 1808 he was for two 
nmntlis director of the tlieatre at Bamberg. Dur- 
ing tliesB same years he wrote a remarkahle essay 
on Mo^nrt'n Doji Ji/iiii, anil composed an opera on 
Fouque’s Undine. In ISlu he was enabled to 
resume ids career in the .sei'viee of Prussia ; and 
fioni 1816 down to iii.s deatli in 1822 (25th June) 
he held a higli position in tlie supreme court at 
Berlin. 

His career as an aiifciior did not properly begin 
until 1814. But his tales cannot he lightly un- 
derstood without some acquaintance with tlie 
strange personality of the writer— a little restless 
man, with a Roman nose and thin lips, and hawk- 
eyed, a brilliant talker, full of drollery and wit, 
vain, waywaixl, fantastic to an extieuie, tlic cliihl 
of impulse, and tlie bond-slave of his wild imagi- 
nation. Educated on the dreauia and ideals of 
Gernian roniautieism at the period of its most 
e.xiilierant gruwlli, lie heoanie himself tlie arch- 
priest of ulbra-Gorinan romanticism. At Posen, at 
Warsaw, at Bamberg, and in his last years at 
Berlin, he u’as the hrilliaut centre of the literary 
and artistic Bolieniianism of the place. Amid the 
riot and lovelry at Posen he learned two of the 
lasting lessons of ids lifetime, to wit, tliat company 
— amusing company — and ninoh rum were essential 
to his happiness. A fierce liater of dullness, Hotl- 
nuinn waged incessant war upon tlie stiff-necked 
.sticklers for routine and commonplace convention- 
illisin, and upon the dilettanti wlio dealt so glibiy 
in the phraseinongery of avt-ciiticism. His wit 
constantly bubbled over in irony, ridicule, .sarcasm, 
and was often both sa^■age ami malicious. His 
imagination was inexhaustible, hut utterly un- 
disciplined, wild, and fantastic, yet wonderfully 
vivid. Apart from imi.sic and painting, notliing 
fettered his interest so keenly as the extravagant 
and tile marvellous, the grotesque, the weird, and 
tiie hoirible. An impressionist above all things, 
Hoffmann’s literary strength lies in his power of 
graphic and vivid description ; he describes what 
be aetnally saw and felt, and he describes, ns 
a ]rainter jiaints ]iicUires, in the sjririt of concrete 
realism, fie used to affirm that he did actually 
see the imps and hobgoblins and nightmare ap- 
paritions wtiich Ids perfervid imagination conjured 
np before 1dm. In short, Holi'maim’s tempest- 
tossed soul was ])ut in such jeoparcR' by his un- 
controllable imagination, conjoined with Ids lack 
of linn principle, that it barely e, scaped being 
wrecked upon the rock of insanity. 

His shorter ttilea, upon which his reputation as a 
writer mainly rests, wore mostly published in the collea- 
tioiis entitled Phanta&iesiiickc in Ccdlot's Manier (1814), 
Nachtstiicke (1817), and Die Scj'ojjiimsti'ildcr (1810-25). 
His longer works include Slixlere des yeii/ris (1816 ; Eng. 
trails. 1824), Scltsame Leiden eines TheuterdirckUn-s 
(ISIS), Klein Kuches (1819), and LebcnsansicJiten des 
Katas Murr (2 vols. 1821-;-22), this last being partly 
autobiograiduoal. Of his faii-y tales Der Goldens Topf 


was translated by C’.ulyle (1827), HoftVnann’s Aia/n- 
vaUle Schnfteii apiioared iii 10 voU. in 1827-28, the 
latest and the most complete edition of Ids IJcS'onmdtL 
HGiriftm in 15 vols. in 1879-83, Collections of his tales 
liave lieeu translated into English in 1826 ( Gillies), l.S8,5, 
witli biogi-aphy (Bealby), and 1886 (Ewing). His writ- 
mgs, and translations and imitations of them, li.vve been 
very popular in Erance. See Hitzig, LcUit 

(1828); Fnnek's Lh-iitiia'mujcit (1880); and Carlyles 
Miscellaueom Esbuys, vol. i. 

llotfniaiin, ITjedjuch, a Geunan i)by.--ieian, 
tvas horn at Halle, Ifltb February 1660, and died in 
that city, 12t!i November 1742. "Oii the conclusion 
of his studies at Jena and Erfurt be commenced 
practice at llinden in M'e&tplialia in 1685, but 
three years later removed to Halberotadt. In 1693 
lie was aiipointed to tlie professimslii]! of Medicine 
in tire newly-constituted university of Halle. He 
gained a European reputation a.s a inaptitionev, 
and was body pbysieiau to Fiederick I. of Prussia. 
His medical tlieorie.s are now fur the most pait 
antiquated, tlioiigh .some of liLs piiainiaceutical 
pteparatious, once highly esteemed, are still in 
use. Tlie most important of liis works, Mcdicinu 
liationulis aydenmtica (9 Vols. 4to), was puldislied 
in 1718-40, His Ojjcra Omnia were iirinted at 
Geneva in 1740, in six folio vnlumes, with tluee 
supplementary volumes in 1753-60. 

Hofhllf, one of tlie chief towms of the Arabian 
district of El-IIasa, situated a short distance inland, 
over against the islands of Balireiii in the Persian 
Gulf. It has a forties.', lielieved to liave been built 
by tlie Carmatliian iirinces. It has been in tlie 
hands of Turkey since 1872. Pop. 25,000. 

llofinanu, Ariiu.sT ’iViLHKLyi, chemist, was 
boiTi at Giessen, Stli April 1818. After obtaining 
tlie degree of doctor of philosophy, lie became 
assistant to Liebig in the kboiutury at Giessen. 
When the Royal College of Clieiiiistry was estab- 
lished in London in 1 845 Hofmann was, on Liebig's 
recommendation, made siiperinteiideiit of tlie new 
institution, since meiged in t/m Eoj'al fcloiiaol of 
Mines ; and from 1866 to 1865 he was chemist to 
tlie royal mint. In 1865 llofniaim accepted an 
ap(rointment to bo professor of Glieniistvy in the 
university of Berlin. His numerous contributions 
to the AHHCdsn den Chsniie, to tlie Tmnsuctious 
of the Chcmiml Sockty, and to the Philoauphitcd 
'I'rausadiona of the Royal Society are for the 
most part on the very highest departments of 
organic chemistry ; and in 1854 a royal medal 
wa.s awarded to iiim for bis Maitotrs on the 
Molecular Constitution of the Orr/iuiic Bases. It 
was in the conr.se of these resea'rclies that from 
coal-products Jie obtained aniline (see Anilise, 
Dyeing >, the hasi,s of so many colours wdiich had 
previously been only obtained from indigo ; many 
of the aniline dves we owe to liim. He devoted 
much time and labour to tlie development of the 
theory of olieinical types. Hofmann’s Introduction 
to Modern Chemistry (1865; 7tli ed. 1877), 
hosed on lectures delivered in London, led to 
great reforms in the teacliing of cliemisti-y. He 
wrote on The Lifc-ieorh of Liebiy (1876), and, in 
German, on tlie work of the eliemists Woider 
(1883) and Dumas (1885), as also Cheinisehc Erin- 
nerungen (Berlin, 1882). On Liebig’s death lie 
became editor of the Annalcn der Chcinie. He iras 
ennoWed on ids seventieth liirthday (1888). 

Hug, Bee Boar (Wild), Pig. In Scotland a 
slieep tliat has not yet lost its first lleece is called 
a Hog or Hogg ; a sheep two years old is a Hogget. 

Hogarth; William, a celebrated painter, 
engraver, and pictorial .satirist, born in Bartlinlo- 
iiiew Close, London, on the lOtli November 1697, 
served his apprenticeship to a silversmith named 
Ellis (lamble, in Cranbounie Alley, Leicester Fields, 
and studied art at Sir James Thornhill’s school in 
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James Street, Covcnb Gaiden. Alxiut 1720 lie set 
up for liimself. His first eiu])Ioynient was to engrave 
coats of anus, crests, shop-lulls, itc., after which he 
hogan to ilcsign plates for the hoohsellci's, the chief 
of which are the illustrations to Gray’s edition of 
Iludibnia (1720). lie ne.xt tried his hand at por- 
tivilt-paiiiting, and soon had aiujjlo eniployinent for 
what are called ' convor.sation pieces,’ hut he never 
cared greatly for this luaneh of art. In March 1729 
lie iiuiri-ied clandc.stiiiuly the daughter of Hir Janies 
Thornhill, and shortly afterwards hogan to display 
his c.'ctraoi'dinary faculty for depicting the vices and 
follies of his time. In 1730-31 he painted ‘ A Har- 
lot’s Progress,’ a scries of si.v piotiires which, like 
many of las other works, was engraved hy hinmelf. 
It was piihli.shed in April 1732. The ‘ llarlot’.s 
Progress' was followed by other moral histories and 
.satii'ic delineations, such as ‘A Midnight Modern 
Gonvursathni ’ (173-1), ‘Southwark Fair’ (1735), 
‘A Rake’s Progress’ ( 1735), ‘'I’hu Distressed Poet’ 
(173(1), ‘The l'’mir 'iiiiies of Lhe Day,’ and the 
‘Strolling Actresses dressing in a Ilinii’ (1738). 
Coiieurreutly with Lhe.so Hogarth made more than 
one attempt to compete with tlie [lopular hislory- 
jiaiiitoi'H of hi.s day, and with far lev) sneeo.ss pro- 
duced tho large cauviise.s strill in St Ihirtholomew’-s 
Hospital— the ‘ Pool of Picthe.sda’ and the ‘Gooil 
Samaiitiiu,’ both exeeutoil in 173(1; and he also 
proiliiccd .several portraits. The series of graphic 
.satires was, howe''er, continued hy tho ‘ Fiiragod 
Mu.siuiau’ (17-11) ami the famous ‘Marriage ii la 
Mode’ (his masturjiicee), six jiietiives now in the 
Natioual Gallui'y, and engraved by r’arious hands 
in 17-15. ‘ hulnsii'y and Iilluness,’ twelve plates, 

followeil these iu 1747 i ‘ Uahiis ( hitu, or 0 tho Roast 
liuef of Old lOnglaiid !' (174!)) came next, and in 17o9 
tho fine plate known familiarly as tho ‘ March to 
Finchley,’ 'J’lio minor plates of ' Ileer Street ’ and 
‘Gill Lane' and tho sot called ‘The Progress of 
Cruelty' holong to 1751. In 175*3 ho puhlislicd the 
Atudym of Ikanty, a truatlso onutaining many 
shrewd reniarks, hut confused and illiterate in its 
style. It had only a/i'ua'As After this he 

returned to his graver, producing (with tlu' aid of 
Grigtiion and others) tlio four prints of the ‘ I'lleetion 
yorios’ (1755-58), the ‘Cockpit’ (17511), and otlior 
pieces, fu 1757 he was appointed HOi'goaiit-pairiter 
totlieking. In 17(12-03 an nnhaiipy oxenision into 
poiities involved him in a misoralilo ijuarrel with 
Wilkes and Churehill, the result of which, 011 his 
side, was the well-known portraits of Wilkes, and 
of Churehill ns a bear (‘The llnusor’). Hy this 
time his health was failing. Ho composed a tail- 
pieeo to lii.s worlc.s, ‘ Fiui.s, or the Hathos,’ March 
17(14 ; and in (Ictolier of tho same year died at his 
houHu iu Rciooster Fields. He was huried in Chis- 
wlek chui'chyaril, under an epitaph hy Giirriek. 
Not far oil' still stands the little villa which he 
long oecnpied as a summer residoiice. 

There are iiortrails of Hogarth hy himsulf iu the 
National and Niitioual Portiait Galleries, and most 
of his iiietures, which now enjoy a much higher 
roimte for teeliriii|Uo tluin formerly, are pro.servod 
in jmhlic, or private eolleetions in Hritaiu. His 
porvors of invoiition and eomhiiiatiou wore extra- 
ordinary j and as a liumurist a]id social satirist with 
tho pencil ho has never been surpassed. There can 
he lie doubt also that he gumiiuely desired to assist 
hy his work in the vefornuitioii of iiuimiers. 

Ills prints can he btiuUed in tho oiilleoLioiis of Boyrtcll 
(1790), or of llaklwin and Oradook (1820-22). Hio- 
graphio.nl studios of him have boon publishod hy G. A. 
Sala (lH(i(i) and Austin Dobson (18811). Tho best coiu- 
niontarios on his enfiravint'.s are to be foiniil in John 
IroUnd's Hoyarth Illuslnited (1791-98); Liohteiihorg’s 
Auafilhrliche JlrkUirimu (rovised edition, 1859-53); 
Niohola and Sfcoevous’ Genuine Works (1808-17); and 
F. G. Steidions' Catalogue of the Satirical Jf’riuls and 
Srawimjs in the British Museum, vols. ii.-iv. 


Hogg,', James, Scottish poet, was born, in a 
cottage near the parish ehuroh of littiick, Selkirk- 
shire, in the year 1770. The exact date of hi.s hh-th 
is unknown ; and rather .singularly ho iiiniself 
asserted it to ha;'e been the 25th January 1772, ' It 
is beyond (lucstion, however, that he was baptised 
on 9th December 1770. He wa.s the .second son of 
Kohort Hogg, farmer and shepherd, by Margaret 
Laidlaw, who svas a distant relative of William 
or ‘Willie’ Laidlaw, the auiamieu.sis of Sir Walter 
Scott and author of ‘ Lucy’s Flittiug.’ Hogir’s 
ediicatiou was eoudneted iu a very irre'mijir 
fashion, owing to his being taken from school at 
intervals to hel)) his father in tending .sheep. His 
schooling — according to his own statement— 
amoniited in all to about .sLx umiith.s ; he learned 
to road the Hihlo, hut not to write. Meanwhile 
however, his mother had filled his imagination 
hy telling him ‘ tales of kings, giants, knights, 
faiiies, kelpies, hrowuiies, &c.’ In the iiiteiviils 
of work he .seems to have odneated himself, and 
when ho was about sixteen yciu's of age a peru.sal 
of 7’/»; (fetiilc Shepherd aiut Life and Adrentiires 
of Sir Willhim Wallace kindled his poetical fancy, 
llogg- himself says, however, tluit it n-as not till 
1791) that he attemiited to write veuses, and ‘for 
sevei-al yoiii's his compo.sitioiis cemsistud wholly uf 
songs and ballads, nuulo up for the lasses to sing 
iu elionis.’ In 18()0 one of his poems, ‘ DoiiaM 
M'Donald,’ having for its Kulijeet tho threatened 
invasion of Great Hritaiu by 'the liist Napoleon, 
was published anonymously. 'I’lio following year, 
having visited Hdinhurgh to sell his ejiiployer’s 
sheep, he had pi'inletl in pamphlet foi'in^ Scottish 
Ihinturah, Poents, Sontjti, it-c. ( )f this small 
volume a thousanil eo]uo.s wore thrown off, but 
no impvcsHion was mado upon tho pnhlie hy it. 
At tins timo Hogg eoutemplatod emigration to 
tho islanil of flarris, anil wrote a ‘ Farewell to 
Ettrick’ His scheme fell through, but he was 
fortunate enough to make the aepuaintanoo of Sir 
Mhiltor iSeott — then Mr Seott, hIuji'HI' of Selkirk- 
shire. Having written out several halhuis from 
his mother’s roeitatioii, he sent them to Scott, 
who gave (hem a place in tho tidrd vuluiiio of his 
Jlorder MiiiAirl.s!/, which aj)i>oared iu 1803. 'fUe 
.same year ( ’onstahlo, acting on Scott's advice, 
published a volume of verso eiilitled 'The Minin- 
tain Jlnrd, aud also a (/reatise of a different 
kind enlitlwl ILonn uii Sherjii. 'J'he two hetwocu 
them brought him TSOO, which he sunk iu a 
fai-m tluit proved a toLil failure, Aftoi- soveial 
years of vieissitnde, iu which ho tried, without 
Mieee.s.s, to run large stock fai'Uis, Hogg repaired to 
Kdiiilmrgh ami entered definitely on a literary 
career. Ho published iu 1810 a second v'olume of 
])oemH, Tho Fiirrst Rlinstrel, which ]irovod a 
failure, aud started a weekly pa|ier, The Sjn/, 
which lasted for a few months. Meanwhile he 
seems to have gone into Imsiness as a land-agent, 
but here again to have mot with no .succe.ss. In 
1813, however, he jiulilished his greatest work, 
2'/tc Queen's IKake, and at oiieo olitaiiiod cordial 
roeognitiou from the erities, Jell'rey dookuiiig in 
the Jidmbunjh liemew that ‘no doubt can he 
entertained that ho is a poet in the highe.st 
aceeptatiou of tho term.’ Hogg had made the 
frieudship of Harriet, Duehess oi Hucelauch, 
and iu aceordanuo with her death-hod reipiest 
her husband granted him, on the payment of 
a nominal rent, one of Ids farms known _in- 
di/I'crontly tw Mossend, Ellrii’e Lake, or Altrive. 
Had ho given himself up to this favm and to 
literaturo Hogg would probably have bean a well- 
to-do a.s well as a happy wan. Hut ho hampered 
Iiinisolf by taking tho ncighhoiiring farm of Mount 
Bongor, and was more or less in pocimiavy dilfi- 
cultios (o the end of his clays. He was very happy, 
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iiowever, in lii-j iloiii(!r,tic life. In 1820 he iiiamed 
Margaret Pliillije., the daughter of a tenaiit-farmei 
ill AnnaiKiiilp, whom he had met at the liouse of 
lier hiother-iii-law, Mr Gray, one of tlie teachei'o 
ill tlie High Sciioo) of E<linhiii'g/i. She proved an 
admirahle wife, although hhe wae isome twenty 
yeai> youiigei Ilian liei hu-shaiul. Hogg now pio- 
(lueed in rapid encces-sion a niimher of work.s hoth 
in verse and prose. Of the former the chief are 
Madur of the. Moor, The Tihjrinis of the Hun, IJiiee>i 
flj/mle, and the Burdrr Ganund : of the latter The 
Brovnic uf BudabceJ:, IVintcr Bi'ciihiij Tulra, The 
Three Parih of Man, and The Three Perth of 
B'otnan. It seems iloiilitfiil wJiether lie rras the 
sole author, or along with Imekhart the joint- 
author, of the reuiarkalile CuttfeiSioii.t of a Justified 
Bittner, otherwise known as The Prirate Memuirn 
and Confessions of a Fanatic, puhlislied in his 
n.anie. Hogg was at thi.s time a well-known 
figure in Edinljurgli society; was the intiiiiate 
friend of I’rofcssoi' AYihon, Sir tViilter Scott, and 
Lockhart, although he had his dilleiences with 
all tlireo; wrote cousidcrahly for Blaektrond's 
Mur/azinc, and was the basis of the famous 
‘ Shepherd ' of the JKijeles Attibrosiume. In the end 
of 1831 he paid a visit to London to arrange for 
the puhlication of a complete edition of his work.s. 
He remained for some weeks in the luetrojiolis ; 
was entertained to dinner liy the Highland Society 
of London, and in other \fay.s lioiiiseil. He died 
at Altrive, November 21, 183.'). 

Hogg once descrihed himself to Scott as ‘tlie 
king of the hlountain and Hairy School ’ of poetry, 
and tliis definition, egotistic though it is, liidds 
good so fill as Scotland is concerned. Of his 
masterpiece, ‘Kilmeiiy,' a leading critic of to-day, 
Mr George Saintshury, has said that it is ‘.such 
poetry as, to take Hogg's enntemiioraries only, 
theie is none in lingers or Crahhe, little, I fear, in 
Southey, and not much in Moore.’ Some of his 
ballads, such as ‘The 'Witch of Fife,’ and a few of 
his songs, especially “'Wlieii the Kye Comes Hame,’ 
heloiig to the immortal part of Scottish if not of 
English literature. The late Profe.ssor Ferriei’s 
description of Hogg as ‘after liiirns {iifoxiinus sed 
hitirjo itdemdlu) tlio greatest poet that had ever 
sprung from the bosom of tlie common people' is 
now tlie universally accepted verdict of criticism. 
Hogg’s prose is much more unequal than his 
jioetry ; a stiong tliough coarsisli humour is its 
nio.st notable characteristic. 

The chief autlioritiea on the life of Hogs are his .aiito- 
hiography and Memormh of Janus Hoijg, the hitirick Sliejt- 
herd, edited by Ins daughter, Mrs Garden (1335). Pro- 
fessor 'Wilson prefixed a short Memoir ot Hogg to an 
edition of his works jiiihlished after bis death. The 
Memoir of the late Ur Pvohei’t Cli.iiubcrs by his brother, 
Ur William Cliainbers, throws an iotere.sting light on 
Hogg’s life in Edinburgh. Among recent criticisms ot 
Hogg, that contributed by Mr George Saintsbury to 
Muamillatt's Miii/mine for November 188!) deserves 
special attention. 

Hogniaiisiy, a name applied in Scotland to the 
la.st day of the year, the 31st of Deceinher, often 
celebrated with holiday festivities in connection 
with the New-year’s Hay. In the Scotland of 
former day.s it marked the coimnencenieut of a 
holiday of uproarious joviality, a kind of annual 
Satin iialia, in ivliicli the New Year wa.s ushered in 
with the iiio.st hoiaterous revelry, accompanied by 
many quaint and time-honoured ceiciiioniu.s The 
origin of this name is altogether unceitain, and 
many idle etymologies have been offered. These 
the ouriouB will find in Chamhers's Book of Buys. 

Hog-nut. See Cob-nut. 

Hog' Plum, a name given in the West Indies 
to the fruit of certain species of Spondias trees and 
.shrub, s of the natural order Aiacardiacere, also 


called Spani.sh Plum and lirazilian I’luni. B. jinr- 
jiurea and ,S'. Itiiea are the species generally called 
Hog Plum in the West Indies, because their fj nits 
are a ciniimon food of hogs, uhieh revel in their 
ahiindatiee. A much-esteemed Ifraziiiaii dish is 
piejiaied of milk, curds, sugar, and the jailp of 
the fruit of B. inberosa, from iiliich also a leficsh- 
iiig beverage is made for use in fevers. 

Hog-rut, or lIPTi.r ( Caj/ronii/s), a genus of 
porcmiirie-like rodeuts (Hystiiconiorplia) of the 
family Oetodoiilidm. The body is fioiii 20 to 22 
iuclies long, covered 'with long veiy liamli fur, cun- 
sistiiig of a iiiivluie of black and yellow liaiis ; the 
tail is stout and rounded ami slightly hairy, ami 
is used for .suiqioit in sitting elect lir for aid in 
cliiiiliiug tiees. They are uoctunial or crepuscular 
animals; their food i.s almo.st entirely vegetaldo. 
Three species are known, two iiiliabitiiig L'liha, 
and one Jamaica, wliere they aie found in large 
miiiihers in the dense foiests on tiees oi in thick 
underwood. Tlie negroes use them foi food, captur- 
ing them by .snaring or hiuitiug them with dogs. 

Hog'.sliend, an old English measure of capacity, 
no longer in ii.se, Imt equivalent for wine to ti3 
gallons, for ale and beer to 51 gallons. In the 
United .States the word now .signifies a large cask. 

Hogue, U-VI’K L.l. .See L.t HOUUE. 

Holieuliudcu, a village of 300 fiiliahitants in 
L'pper liavaiia, 20 miles E. of Miinicli, famous for 
the victory gained there by 70,000 P'rench under 
Moreau over 00,000 Austrians under tlie Aichdiike 
John, 3il Hecemher ISUO. Moreau’s army took up 
a position on the plateau between the I.siir and the 
lull, and the Austrians on the right hank of the 
Inn. The .“liistiian main body advanced amidst 
drifting snow, and attacked the'dii'isious of Grenier 
and Grouchy with the iiliiiost fury ; but, tlio French 
receiving coiisideiahle leinforcemeiits under Key, 
the assailants were driveii hack, and, being 
attacked in the rear, were totally routed. 'The 
victory was likewise decided at othei points in 
favour of the French, who were only jirevented 
from piirsnit by inclement weather, hiul roads, and 
the sliort winter day. Tlie Aiistriaii.s and their 
Havai'iaii allies ]o,st '17,000 men and 7dgnns; the 
French had 5000 killed and wounded. Camphell’s 
immortal lyric will keep the details of this battle 
from ever being forgotten. See Sclilcifer, Bic 
Scklacht hei Huhcnlhideti (1885). 

HoUcillollC, a former Gennaii principality in 
Franconia, now comprised chieily in Wi'irteniherg, 
jiartly also in IJavaria. 

Holleuscliwaugail, a royal castle in Bavaria, 
So miles SIV. of Munich, near the right hank oi 
the Lech, and the southern frontier uf the king- 
dom. It stands in a beautiful and romantic 
district, 2933 feet above sea-level. It was pur- 
chased in 1832 by the orown-prince Maximilian of 
Ilavaria, who re.stored it in the .style of a magni- 
ficent medieval feudal castle. The interior eontuins 
.seveial .superb liall.s decorated with fiescoes apd 
wall-paintings by eminent German artists. A 
castle called Sciiwnu.Jein occiqncd the same site 
I as eaily as the 12th century ; a second wa.s erected 
' in 1538-47 ; and the e.visting- huilding is the tliird 
castle. On another crag over against Hoheii- 
schiviuigan stands the castle of Neiischwaii.stein, 
■which was built in ]8(i!)-71 on the site of the 
castle originally called Hohen.schwangan by King 
Louis of Bavaria, in the Early Romanesque style. 
This castle too, a most iiiagiiificuut and ‘ romantic ’ 
structure, contains siijierh wall-paiiitinga, and dis- 
plays the iitmu.st spilendour in its internal fittiims. 
It was for some time the favourite residence of tlie 
recluse king, Louis II. See Zwickli, Serren- 
chicmsce mid Piciischicaustciii (1886). 
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Ilolienstaurcil, a (iermau pi'incely house, 
memliei's of wliicli held the imperial tlivone from 
113S to 1254. The foiiiulGr of the family was 
Prederick von BOren, ^Yho lived about the 
middle of the lltli ceiilmy. Ili.s son Eroderiek 
assumed the name of Hoheiistaufeii from a eastle 
wliieh he Imilt on the hill of Staufen ( 2240 feet ), 
25 miles E. of Stuttgart, He was iuTeslcd with 
the duoliy of Swabia by the Emperor Henry IV., 
ami diiriiig the absence of the l.'ittor in Italy acted 
as ^'icegerent of the empire. Frederick, at his 
death in 1103, left two sons — Frederick 11. the 
One-eyed, and Conrad. Tlio former was coiilirmed 
in the dnchy of Swahia ; and in 1112 the latter 
received the dnohy of Franconia. After the death 
of Henry V. this emperor’s family estates fell to the 
House of Ilohenstaufen ; and Lothairo of Sa.KOuy 
wa.s elected his suece.ssor in the empire. Eotliaire 
revoked the grants made to the Hohenstaufeus, 
and thus gave rise to a furious wav, in which 
Freileriek ( his hrotlior Coni'ad being ahseiit in the 
Holy Liunl) liad to eiiconnter, .siiigle-liaudcd, the 
whole power uf the cmpci’or, tlic House of Ziilirin- 
gen, and Henry the Frond, Duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony. After Conrad’.s rotnrn fovtmie at first 
■seemed to favour tlie hrother.s, hut in 11.35 Lliey 
wove compelled io sninnit and plead for the 
emperor's forgiveness. Tliey were tlieu put in 
pn.sse.sRi()n of all their estates, (.'oiirail, in 11.3H, 
was olootcd empornr of (lermany as Conrad TIL 
The succeeding eiiiper()r.s of tliis family wore 
Frederick I. (1152-1)0), Henry VI. (1190-97), 
Philip I. (1198-1208), Fvcderielc 11. (1212-50), and 
Conrad IV. (J250-54J. Manfred, lialf-brotlier of 
the last named, lost his life in the habtlo of Bene- 
vento (12GG), whilst asserting' his rights to tlie 
throne of the Two Sicilies; and Cniiradln, son of 
Conrad IV., was put to doatli (1208) hy Cliarles 
of Aiijoii for carrying on tlie struggle. See 
Kauniiir, GcsahicUlc dcr llahcmlaiifeih (fith cd. 
1878 ) ; (iKRMiiNV ; and the articles on the several 
enijioroi'H, 

llohclistcili, a Saxon town, with textile in- 
du.sbries, 12 niilua NE. of Ewickaii. Pop. 0827. 

llollCUZOlIei'll, two united principalities 
(Hechiiigeii and iSigiiiavingon ) of soiitli (iermaiiy, 
Ijiit lielonging Lo Prussia, consist of a narrow strip 
of land entirely snrroiiiidod liy A’\’'iirtomherg and 
Baden. Avon, 441 srp in,; pop. (1885 ) 00,720, 
mostly Roman Catholics. The territory, wliose 
surface is generally monntaiuoii.s, stvetelies south- 
east from the Black Forest, across the Nockav 
and the Dannhe. The princi[iat industries are 
agriciiHnre and tlie roaring of cuttle. Iron ore, 
gypsum, salt, and coal exist, as well as soiiie 
mineral springs. The se.at of government is 
Sigmai'ingon (4140). 

Tlie Iloheiizollcrn family traces its dascoiit from 
Count Thassilo, who lived ahont the hoginniiig of 
the 9tli oentnvy, and founded a castle near Hcchin- 
gen, on the Zollern hill in the Hivahiaii Alb, whence 
Ills descendants derived their patronymic. About 
1105 the first separation took place, Ifrederick IV. 
founding the ehlcr or Swabian and Conrad TIL the 
younger or Franomiian line, Tlie elder line was 
subdivided, in 1570, into the branches of Ilecliingeii 
and Signiaringeu, Frederick VI,, the representa- 
tive of the younger line, in 1415 received from the 
Einpei'or Bigi,siniind the invostitiiro of the elector- 
ate of Brandenburg, thus founding the reigning 
dynasty of Prussia. The two branches of the cider 
lino cimtimiod nnhrokoii till 1849, when the reign- 
ing prinoes ceded their re.spective rights and prin- 
cipalities to the king of Prussia, wJio agreed to 
pay them annual pensions. See Germany, Vol. V. 
p. 184. 

Hoist. See Lift. 


Hokitika, the capital of AVestland, New Zea- 
land, and the chief town on the west coast, is the 
chief centre of a gold-producing district. It has 
breweries, sawmills, sash and door factories .siui't 
tannery. Pop. 21187. ’ 

HolacailtllllS, a genus of fishes, in cliaracteis 
and distribution similar to the Chmlodons (q.v.). 
They are remarkable for tlie groat beauty and 
symmetry of tlioir colours, and for their excellence 
.us articles of food. The body is compressed, and 
the gill-cover bears a strong spine. One of tlie 
best known of the forty species, called Emperov of 
Japan by the Eiitcb, is H. /nipcralor, one of the 
most esteemed lishes of the East Indies, rivalling 
the salmon in flavour. Its greatest size is about 15 
inclie-s long ; its colour is deep blue, ivitli nnmerons 
n.urrow b.unds of orange, the tiectoral fins blaclc, the 
tail bright ycllo'W. lii be.unty it is rivalled hy an 
allied species, II. din rani h ns, of similar distribu- 
tion. 

Holbnrli, Patt, IlEiNnrcit DruTiucu, B.tEON 
d’, jiliilosopher, and one of the French encyclo- 
piodists of tlie ISlh century, was born of weiilliiy 
parentage, at Ileidclslieini, in tlie Palatinate, 
in 1723. At .an early ago be went io Paris, 
where bo continued to reside during the remain- 
der of his life. He died 21 st .Inne 1789. As 
Ilolb.uch was remarkable for his agreeable social 
qualities, niid kept a good table, the ino.st eminent 
thinkers and writeis of iiio day, such as f'nndoroet, 
lliderot, Eiielos, _ Ilelvdlins, liaynal, Ron.sscau, 
Buiron, fire., were in the habit of asHembling at his 
bouse. 'Tho ■witty Abbi'j Galiani called Holhach 
tlie niaitrc d’/ifl/rl of jdrilosopliy. Ileie specula- 
tion, it is said, was carried to suidi daring lengths 
that Buil'im, D’jMembort, and Ronssoaii wore com- 
pelled to withdraw from tho circle, Ilolboch 
was the zealous cliampinn of natnralism, and con- 
tended not only aj^ainst f'hvistiairity, but against 
every po.sitivo religion. Ilis principal work i.s 
the Systinic do la Naliiro (2 vols. 1(70). In it 
the antiior etideavours to expound the natural 
jirineiples of morality, and lo invesLigate the niigiii 
of the c.onllicUng opinions on virtiio and vice. He 
discns.sos the nmxiiiis of religions morality, and 
takes a ra]iid snn'cy of soeial and savage life. 
Ho touehe.s on the so-called ‘social compact,’ 
and in the conrse of Iris ob.scrvation.s trios to 
prove, among otlior Lliings, that .self-interest is 
the riding nuitivo of man, and that God is only 
.an ideal hoiiig, created by kings and priests, 
Tho materialisin of the Frenoli pliikmiplies of (he 
IHtli century is nowlioro more pornicioii.s and paltry 
than in the writings of TIolbaoh. It is but fiur to 
state that his life was hettor than lii.s hooks. He 
was a man of good heart, and, in spite of his 
theories, of most nnsellisli benevolence, AVhen 
the .IcHuits fell into disgrace during the reign of 
Louis XV., Ilolbaoh, though he hated their system, 
and had written against them in the days of their 
irosperity, made lii.s hon.se an .asylum for his old 
oes when tho elouds gathered ronnil them. See 
an article hy J. Morley in the Emindjktly, 1877. 

Holbcackj a market-town of .south Liiicoln- 
sbire, 74 miles by rail ENE. of Spalding. It has 
a line Decorated church, with a s]iiro 189 feet high ; 
and lloniau remains have lieon fonnd here. Pop. 
of parish ( 1851 ) 5191 ; (1881) 5100. 

Holbein, Hans, tho younger, one of tho most 
cclobraled of painters, ivas born at Augsburg in 
1494 or (more likely ) 1495, tho son of Hans Holbein 
the ehlor (c. 1400-1524), also a painter, and known 
by such works as ‘ Tlie Basilica of Bt Paul,’ 
now ill the Augsburg- Gallery. He was instructed 
in art by Iris father, and Iris earlier efforts wore 
inlliienecd by the works of Hans Burgkmair, who, 
according to such authorities as litettcii, was 
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liis maternal iinele. The first iiaintings that can 
witli certainty he attrihiiteil to Holbein’s hand 
are two panels of an altnrpiece in the above- 
named collection. Various Madonna picture-, 
wliich hear traces of the inlluence of tlie school 
of Memling, and a votive work in memory of 
Burgomaster Ulrich Schwartz, were painted in the 
immediately following years; hut the finest of the 
artist's productions executed in Augsburg wa.s the 
altarpiece for the monastery of St C'atharine(15I5- 
16), nowin the Pinakothek, klunich. Renaissance 
architectural ornamentation of great beauty being 
skilfully introduced. 

About 1516 Holbein was at work in Basel, hut 
he does not appear to have settled there till 1520, 
when he received the freedom of the city, and 
became a member of the guild Zum Hinimcl, 
which Ills elder brother Ambrosius, also a painter, 
had joined three years previously. During the 
interval he was painting in Zurich, and in Lucerne 
— where lie decorated the interior ami exterior of 
the residence of the mayor, Jacob von Hertciisteiii, 
with p.ainting.s now only knoivn through draw- 
ings which were executed before the hnilding 
was destroyed in 1824. It is possible th.at he also 
during tlii.s period made a brief visit to Milan ; 
and the inlluence of the ma-sters of northern 
Italy, especially of Mantegna and Leonardo da 
Vinci, can he traced in his suhaecpient productions. 
Among the more important works executed at 
Basel are the powerful portraits of tlie Burgo- 
master Jacob Jleier and Ms wife ; while the 
religions aiihjeots of the period include eight scenes 
of tlie Pimsinn, painted upon a panel, ranked very 
highly by 'Woltmann, though Rumohv and AVormim 
are unable to regard them as Holhein's work, and 
the doors of the organ of Basel Cathoilral, painted, 
upon canvas, with stately figures of saints and 
bishops. All tliese works are now in tlie Ba.«el 
JIuseiim. To 1322 is due one of the most import- 
ant of the master’s religious pictures, tlie Madonna 
and Child with St Ursus and St Martin of Tours 
(or perhaps St Nioliolas), painted for the church of 
Eeuclien, near Solotliurn j and to about the same 
date is assigned the great work commissioned by 
that JacobMeierwliom Holliein hadalreadypaiiiteii, 
and representing the mevcliant with his wife and 
family Icnooling before the Virgin and Cliild. The 

S 'ctnre exists in two .slightly-varying versions at 
armstadt and at Dresden, of wliich the former is 
tlie liner, and is now generally admitted to he the 
original. His mural decorations of ‘ Tlie Peasants’ 
Dance’ and various classical subjects on the 
facades of a house in the Eiseiigo-sse, and those 
in the town-hall, are now known only through 
sketches and a few surviving fragments. He also 
executed noble portraits of Boiiifaciiis Amerhaoh, 
professor at Basel, in the museum there; of Fro- 
henins, the printer; and two distinct portraits of 
Erasmus and one of Melanchtlion. Another 
interesting memorial of the intercoui-se between 
Erasmus and Holbein is a copy of the ‘ Praise of 
Folly,’ published by Frohenius in 1514, in which 
the margins are enriched by a series of vigorous 
and lmmoron.s pen-sketches by Holbein. It is now 
in the Basel Museum. 

During his residence at Basel Holbein was largely 
employed upon designs for the wood-engravers, 
probably indeed it was mainly with a vierv to such 
work that he .setfcleil there. In addition to about 
twenty alphabets of richly ornamental letters, he 
designed over 300 woodent.s, including printeiV 
devices, title-borders, and such general illustrations 
as those to Adam Petri’s editions of Luther’s New 
Testament (1522 and 1623), to Thomas dVolirs 
issue of the same work (1323), and to Petri’s 
edition of Luther’s Old Testament { 1323 ) ; as also 
the large single woodcuts of ‘ Christ hearing the 


Cross ' and ‘ The Resurrection,’ and the two scaiee 
subjects of ‘The Sale of Indulgences’ .and ‘The 
True Liglit,’ which, like some other of his works, 
show the artist’s warm .sympathy with tlie Refornia- 
tioii. His most important wooclcuts, however — tlie 
nohle series of ' The Dance of Death’ and the ‘ Old 
Testament Cuts ' — though prohahly executed at this 
time, were not i.-.Mied till a later period, tJie first 
editions of both Ijeing pnhlislied at Lyoirs in 1538. 
It was formerly believed that Hulbein"wa.s engi'avor 
as well as designer of the woodcuts associated with 
his name, hut it is now generally conceded that lie 
only designed and drew them. 

In the end of 1 526 or the lieginning of 1 527 Hol- 
bein visited England, uheii he was introduced by 
Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, then in liigh favour 
with Henry VIII. He now began Ms gieat series 
of portraits of the most eminent Englishmen of his 
time, the studies for many of which exist in the 
cabinet of eiglity-seven masterlv drawings by Ms 
hand in the royal eollection at M indsor. In various 
ways these drawings tlirow vaUiahle light upon 
his methods of woik; the fact, for inst.-inee, that 
many of them hear written notes of the colouis of 
their details proves that he was accustomed 
to execute Ms linished oil portraits from .such 
charcoal and chalk sketches as these, and not 
directly from the life. Excellent autotype repro- 
ductions of these drawings have been issued by 
the South Kensington Department. Among the 
most notable of his oil poiti aits e.xecuted in Eng- 
land are ‘Archbishop Wariiarn,’ of which versions 
exist at Lambeth Palace, in the Louvre, and in 
the possession of Viscount Dillon ; ‘ Sir Henry Guild- 
ford,' in the royal collection at Windsor ; ‘ Kicholas 
ICratzer,’ the king’s astronomer, in tlie Lmii’re ; and 
‘The Family of Sir Thomas More,’ now lost, hut 
known throngli varioii.s coiiies and through the 
original sketch, now in the Basel Museum. 

On his return to Basel (1.329) Holbein painted 
the group of Ms wife and two cliiklreii now in the 
imiseum there ; and in the following year again 
took np his work in the cmnieil-hall, executing 
poweifiil mum) .siihjeet.s of ‘Reliohoain,’ ‘.SanniM 
and Saul,’ and ‘Hezekiah,’ woiks now destroyed. 
Probably in the beginning of 1S82 lie again visited 
London, whence a pressing invitation from the 
Basel council was ineffectual to withdraw him. 
At first he w.a.s nincli employed in London liy the 
German merchants of the Hanseatic League, many 
of whose portraits lie executed. Sketches still 
remain for the decoration,? which he designed for 
these traders of the steelyard on the occasion of the 
niairiage of the king to Anne Boleyn ; which, with 
‘The Tiiumphs of llicUes and of Poverty,’ were 
almost the only symbolical subjects executed at 
this period, to wMcli are also due the great portiait 
group at Longford Castle known as ‘The Am- 
bassadors,’ prohahly repre.seiiting Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and John Leyland, tlie portraits of Thomas 
Cromwell, and the exqiii.‘-ite circular luiniatiires 
of Henry and Charie.s Brandon, sons of the Duke 
of Suffolk, in the royal collection at Windsor. 
He also executed many masterly designs for 
nietal-work, and such drawings for the xvood- 
engravers as tlie title-pages of Coverdale’s trans- 
lation of the Billie (1535) and of Hall’s Chronicles 
(1548). From a letter from the poet Bourdon 
to Solimar, dated 1536, we learn that Holheiii 
at that time held the appointment of ^ royal 
painter to Henry VIII. ; and in this capacity he 
executed at Whitehall P.alace a mural painting of 
the monarch and tiueen Jane Seymour, with 
Henry 'VII. and Elizalieth of York, destroyed in 
the lire of 1698, of wliich a copy by Van Leeniput 
exists at Hampton Court, while a portion of the 
original cartoon is at Hardwick Hall. This latter 
work and the large-sized miniature in the possession 
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of Earl S]^)oncer are regaixled Ijy "Woltinami at, llie 
only surviviii" authcniic portraits of the king 
from Ilolliein’s liand among tlie manj' hearing his 
name. His delicalc ami exquisite jjortrait of 
Qiieoii Jane Sejmumr is in the Jleh'edere, Vioima. 
To the same iieriod is referable the aduiirahle half- 
length of Sir Nicholas Gare\r, Master of the King’s 
Hoise, at Dalkeith Palace, anil the noble portrait 
of Hiiliert Moretfc, the jeweller, formerly attribiiled 
to fjoonardo, in the liresden Gallery. 

Holbein was repeatedly employed abroad on the 
king’s service. In Id.lS lie rvas desiiatched to the 
couit of tlie Netherlands to paint a likeness of 
Cliristina of Denmark, who had been projrosed as 
a .sucoe.sHor to .lane Heyinnur as ipioen to Henry 
VI II. In a three-hours’ sitting he executed a 
sketch ‘very iierlUght ; ’ and from this he jirodnoed 
the noble full-longth in the possession of the Dnke 
of Norfolk. Tliis work is one of tire painter’s 
ohoice.st masleipiecBs, most attractive in the 
qnietnde of its execution and in its rendering of 
fominine .swoetnoss and innocence. In the .same 
year he appears to have been in llurgundy upon the 
king's business ; and in .Inly bill!) he was de.spatched 
to tlie court of Gloves, where he |iaintod Anne of 
Cleves— ‘ cxiive.ssed her imaige veryo lyvelyo’ — in 
a Work now in the Louvre; while about LTIO he 
executed the striking portrait of the Dnke of 
Norfolk, uncle of (Jueun Gatliarino Howard, of 
■which the original is at IVindsor, and an old 
co]iy is preserved at Arundel Uastle. The la«t 
work upon which llolhein was engaged was the 
picture of ‘Iloiiry VI 11. granting a Cliarter to 
the Masters of the Ihirhcr-Surgcons Company,’ 
still preserved in their gnihUiall. It was left 
incomplete at the time of his death by the 
plague, which, as the discovery of his will by Mr 
Black in LSCil has proved, ooourrod in London 
between 7tli Outobor and 29th November 154-3, 
eleven years earlier than was prcvitmaly holioved. 

Ilollieiiiis seen at his Highest in iris 'portraiture; 
and in this department his expressionat iiowor, his 
veraoity and dignity, and his nidile technical 
cpialiLies of unerring draughtinanship, .subtle and 
perfect modelling, and riclme.ss and force of 
colouring entitle him to rank witli the greatest 
masters. It is his power as a portraitist that gives 
value and im)ire.ssivcn(;HS to Ins religious sulijeets. 
lie has little of tlie iiiiagiiiative force, the visionary 
jiower, which sLamps llio works of an artist like 
Diiror ; hut Ids foot treads very lirmly upon the 
earth, and tlie faces and forms which ho bestows 
upon Ids sacred personiigos are full of homely trntli, 
and a simple, moving jiathos. As an ornamentalisl 
be ranks as the eipial of the greatest Italian 
masters, ids work of this class being distinguished 
by easy seizure of form, great nolnlity of design, 
and tlie most oxnboraiil richness of fancy. 

Ill any works by Holbein were included in the 
Smith Kcnsinglon Porlrait Exhihition of 1800, 
in tiro Iloyal Academy Old MasLoi-s’ Exldbition 
of 1880, and in tlie Tudor Exhihition of 1890; 
hut in all of these oxliihitions many portraits 
were tpiito erroneously atiriliuted to iris bmsli. 

.See JJolhciii mnl seine ^rit : dm lulnstlcrs Famith, 
Lihen, vnd Bohit^rn, by Alfretl ■\Voltiiinnn (2d ed. Loip. 
1874-70 ; English trails, of the first edition, by V. 
E. Bimnott, Ijond. 1872); and Some Accnnnt nf llic Life 
uiii! Works of lions Holbein, by It. N. AVormxra (Loud. 
1807). 

lIollK'.rg, Ludwig, Baison IIoi.nERO, lire 
creator of modern Diiiii.sli literature, was bom at 
Bergen in Norway, 3d Decendier 1084. He took 
bis degree at Coponliagon, and .spent .some forirleen 
years partly as private tutor and jiartly in travel, 
in the oour.sQ of n'liioh be I'i.sited England (where 
be studied two yeans at Oxford), Erance, Italy, and 
Germany. In 1718 ha wa.s apjprointed professor of 


Met.apliysios at Coiienhagen, but in 1720 oxoliam'ed 
that chair for tlie more lueiativeone of Elonuence 
The works that laid the foimdatiou of his fame 
were satirical poom.s— lirst and foremo.st tlie .serio- 
comic epic, written in iamhics, of Fcder Paurs 
(1719-20), in which he ridicules the pedantic 
stiflhess and stupidity of contemporary life and 
thoirglit, and .after this Hans Mikkehen’s Jestinq 
Poems (1722) and flans ilhkkeJsen's Metamorphoses 
(1720). But in 1721 tlie first Danish theatre 
was opened at Copenliagen, and Ilolberg tried his 
hand at c.omedy-writing, witli, as it turned out 
m.arvelloiiH .success. His excellent light comedie.s,’ 
on account of their genuine wit, comic lumionri 
and skilful cliavacter-i I rawing, ai'o counted by the 
1 laiioH amongst the hD.st things in all their litera- 
ture. They were jinhlishcd iiy tlnnv author in a 
collected form in 1723-2."), arid again, witli live 
new lila}'s added, in 1731-54. In 1730 Hollierg 
became professor of History, and live years later 
rector ot the nniver.sity; and in 1747 he was 
ennobled. He died at Goiieiihagen on 28tli .lannarv 
17.5-1. Perhaps the most noticeable feahire in Hol- 
lierg’s cbaracter is the versatilii.y of bis genius. 
Aflor 1724 lie ag.aiii turned his pen to history, 
and wrote, aiiiong.st oilier books, a Ilistori) of 
f Jen mark, -A Cfcnrml C/inreh I/iilori/, a Ilistohj of 
the Jcirs, and Comparutire fjio;/raj>hirs nf Great 
Men ami ll'omrii, all greatly estdomed, pai Lionlarly 
the rir.st. Then in 1741 ho jirodueod another 
classic of Danish literature, the salirico-humoristio 
romance iV/c/if Klim’s Subterranean Journey; and 
lastly he wrote serioiis I'clloctive works, ' Moral 
'f'houf/hls ( 1744 ) and Epislles (1 748-, 54). His Auto- 
hiofiraplry (1727-43) should also ho mentioned, 
J'cder Paurs, the Snhierrcincuu Journey, and the 
Autohioyraphy liiive been translated into Englihli, 

The host oritical edition ot ids GoHicdics is that pnb- 
lisliod by tlie Holbcrg .Society in 8 vols. 1848-03 (now ed. 
18.84). 8co tlie iiicnograpli.s liy Bahbok (1815-17), IVer- 
liiulV(lH38), Pi'iili! (1857), and G. Brandos [Holhery mxi 
seine Zeituenossm, Berlin, ]8iS,5). 

Ilolcvoft, TiKiiiAs, playwright and novolLt, 
was hoi'll in London, lOtli Decemhor 1745 (n.s,), 
His father, in wlioni fomluess alternated ■with fury, 
was liy turns a Hhoeiiniker, horse-dealer, and 
pedlar ; and he liiiiisolf, after three year's as a 
Newmarket stalile-hoy, then eight as .slmemaker, 
schoolmaster', .and sorvant-sGur'otary to Granville 
Hliarpe, in 1 770 turned strolling player. He rier’er 
was much of an actor', host iu low comedy and old 
nrcn’s jiarts ; and, .after .settling in London (1777), 
he gr.adnally took to anthorship. Ahryn, or the 
Gentleman Cmncdirin (1780), was the lirst of foirr 
novels ; Duplieity ( 1781 ), of upwards of thirty plays. 
Of the latter, The Follies nf a Day (1784), adapted 
from Beanmar'clmis' Muriuyc do Figaro, hronght 
him more than .OGOO ; and The Road to Ruin ( 1792), 
T1300. Between these befell the great sorr-ow of 
his life, the death of his eldest son, 'William 
(177.3-89), who bavin;; robbed his father of £40, 
and lieen found liy him on an Americarr-boirnd 
vessel, shot himself ; for' a twelverrroritli the stern, 
strong man hardly quitted the house. Arr .ar'dent 
if jreacoahle doriioorat, in 1794 ho was tried for 
high-treason with Hardy, Ilorire Tooke, and nine 
others. The proceedings fell through, Init the 
animosity of party sinr-it entailed a run nf ill-lnek 
attire theatres, which, comhiriod witli rrrifor Innate 
.spocrrlatron.s, led Holcroft to .sell oil' his hooks and 
elfeets (1799), and to rolrro for four years to 
Ilairrhiirg and Pai'is. He died 23d March 1809. 
Ece the iritorestirrg Memoirs, written by Iriirrself, 
and eonlirrrred by Hazlitt ( 1815 ) ; also Kegan Paul’s 
William Goflwin (1870). 

lloldcil, Isaac, M.P., inventor of the lucifer 
match and of important modilicatiorrs in wool- 
cai'diirg macliinerj’, was born 7th May 1807, at 
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Hurlet, Benfrewishire, his father having been a 
Cunihevland farmer and lead-miner. 'While a -worker 
in a cotton-mill in Paisley, he fitted himself for the 
post of an assistant-teacher, first at Leeds, then 
at Huddersfield, and latterly at Reading. It rvas 
in 1S29, rvhile illustrating chemical experiments 
to his pnpils at Reading, that ho made known 
tile 2 iriaci[rle of the lucifer match. Rinding flint 
and steel inconvenient when he got up at I a.m. 
to imrsue his studies, the idea occurred to him 
to put sulphur under explosive material, which 
solved the ]n-obleni of the lucifer match. A 
young man in his class, the son of a chemist, 
acquainted his father in Loudon with this dis- 
covery, and soon lucifer matches were in the 
market. Holden never took a piatent for this im- 
portant discovery, and therefore reaped no pecniii- 
ary advantage. "While book-keeper in a worsted 
mill at Bingley, "Rorkshire (1830-46), he became 
posses.sed with the ambition of inventing wool- 
conihiiig machinery. In 1846 he joined with Mi- 
Lister, who had done much to improve the system 
of wool-combing, in starting a mill at St Denis, 
near Paris. The rude wool-coinhing by steel teeth 
was done away with by Holden's square motion 
machine in 1850. Lister retired, and the firm 
became Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859, and tlie 
Alston works near Bradford were founded. After 
the expenditure of about £50,000 iu experiments, 
Holden’s wool-combing machinery brought him 
both fame and fortune. Holden wa.s member for 
Kiiare-shorougli 1865-68, for the North-west Riding 
1882-85, and for the Keighley division of York- 
shire from 1885. 

lloldei'llCSS, the name of a iiarliameiitary 
division (including Beverley) and of a wapentake 
ill tlic East Riding of Yorkshire. Pop. of the 
former, 41,481 ; of the latter, 25,341. 

lloldilig; tk® term in Soots law used to 
denote the manner in which heritable estate is 
liolden, and corresponding to Tenure (q.v.) in 
English law. See also Fisu, and AORiCULTraAL 
Holdings Act. 

Holibnt. See Halidut. 

Holidiiy, in Law, ineairs Sunday, C'liristmas- 
day. Good Rriday, and any other day appointed 
for a public festival or fa.st. In Catholic times 
holidays were numerous; Imt modern legislation 
and ciistoiii hai-e oonfiideraldy reduced their niim- 
her. Of late year.s the importance of holidays to 
working peoji'le lias been recogni.sed, and acts 
have been passed iiierensiiig the nunihor of bank 
lioliday.s. Wiieii a bill of e.xoliaiige falls due on 
a Sunday, payment must be made the day pre- 
vious. ri it falls due on any of the hank holi- 
days, the bill is payable the day after. In Eng- 
land the courts excuse a man for not giving notice 
of dishonour of hills of exchange not only on 
Sunday, Good Rriday, and Chri.stnia.s-day, bnt 
also even on the festival days of his own reli- 
gion ; and, tliougli f.iiere ha,s been no decision in 
Scotland on the subject, the same rule would 
no doubt be aj) 2 )lied to fast-days pi'O.'jcribed by 
different seels, and a notice sent on the day fol- 
lowing would .suffice. Rnt ns a general rule, and 
in all other respects, it may he laid down that 
no sect, estahlishod or nnestahlished, nor any 
court or public body, has any imwer whatever 
to declare a lioliday which has any legal effect, 
or which can hind' the public nr the rights of 
third parties. Nothing but an act of ])arJiainent 
has that effect, and not even a in-oclamation of the 
crown would he sufficient. Hence it i.s that when 
a solemn national fast is proclaimed, which is to 
be put on the same footing as a Sunday, it requires 
a special act of parliament to make it binding on 
the public in matters of busines.s. See Bank 
255 


Holida-v.s ; and for ecclesiastical ami popular holi- 
days, see Festivals. 

lloliuslicd, Raph.vll, an English chronicler, 
belonged to a good Cheshire family, and, acrin-tling' 
to Wood, was educated at one of the universities, 
and became a minister of Godls word. He a 2 )uear.s 
also to have been steward to Thomas Burdet of 
Broincote, in Warwicksliire, and died between 1680 
and 1584. The work with wliicli his name is con- 
nected is The Chronicles of Ew/laml, Scotland, and 
Ireland, published in two folio volumes in 1577. 
This edition, together with its predece.ssor, the 
Chronicle of Hall, was the direct source from which 
Sliakespeare drew the materials for his English 
historical plays. If we except the history of Einr/ 
J ohn, which stands by itself, tliese form a ]-egular 
historical sequence of English kings from Richard 
II. to Henry VIII., tlie reign of Ilenry VII. alone 
omitted as iinsuitahle for diamatic repre.sentation. 
And it is not a little interesting and significant that 
these cover exactly the same period as Hall’s 
Cln-ouiele — a period full of great action and tragical 
cata,strophes profoundly touched witli pathos. 

The first edition of Holinshed contained many 
woodcuts wliioh were omitted iu the second edition 
(3 vols. folio ; nsnally Ijoirnd in two, 1586-87), as 
well as a number of passages cancelled Ijy order of 
the Frivy-council as disagreeable to Queen Eliza- 
beth. These castrations were published smarately 
in Idack letter like tlie original, by Dr I)iake in 
1723, and are inserted in tlieir proper places in the 
splendid edition of the Chronicle i)uhli.sliecl in six 
4to volumes (1807-8). Tliis last edition has the 
imrticnlar merit of an exceptionally full index. 

Holimshed was by no means the only writer of tlie 
work wbiob beam liis name, and, indeed, its whole 
history is not a little interesting. Early in the 
reign of Elizabeth the qneen’.s printer, Reginald 
I Wolfe, a German by birth, planned ‘ a Univeisnl 
1 Cosmograpliie of the whole world, and theiewith 
also certain particular histories of every known 
nation,’ and for the historical part of the work had 
engaged Raphael Holinshed among otlier men. 
Wliwi the gkmntic work was nearly conqileted 
Wolfe died, after twenty-live year.s' labour at his 
scheme. Tho.se who were to bear tlie cost of print- 
ing the whole now took fright at the expense, and 
re.solvc(l to do only so niiicli of it in the meantime 
as related to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Holinshed having the history of tliese countries in 
liand, application was made to Haiiison to furnish 
tlie descriptions of Britain and England to he pre- 
fixed to the wiiole. Of the three volnme.s in tlie 
second edition, the first is made up of these and 
Holinshed’s own history of England till the Con- 

? ne3t. The second contains the Description of 

reland by Ricliard Stanihurst, the translator of 
Virgil’s JEncid into English hexameter.s, himself a 
Catholic and the uncle of Archhisliop Usslier ; then 
tlie iiistory of Ireland to its Conquest, adapted from 
Giraldus Canihrensis, liy John Hooker or Vo-u'ell, 
uncle of the Judicious Iliioker ; next the history of 
Ireland to the year 1509 by Holinshed; its con- 
tinuation to 1547 by Stanihurst; and thence to 
1686 by Hooker. The second volume contains 
lurtlier the Desoiijition of Scotland by Hari-ison ; 
tlie history of Scotland by Holinshed, down to 1571, 
and by Francis Boteville, or Thin, the Lancaster 
herald, with the help of otliers, from 1571 to 1586. 
This was mainly compiled from Bellenden's trans- 
lation of Boece, John Major, and the continuation 
of Boece by John Ferreri. The third volniue is 
made up of' the history of England from William 
the Conqueror down to 1577 by Holinshed, and 
from 1577 down to 1586 by the famous antiquary 
Stow, Fr. Thin, Abraham Fleming, and others. In 
the modern six-volume edition or 1807-S these are 
more conveniently ai-ranged; the first four volumes 
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lieln^r devoted to the hiKtovy of Eoolaiid, the fifth 
to Wcotlaiid, the sixth to IvehiiKl, each having 
tlie Do.sei'iption of its [imper country prefixed. 

H(dinahed was an honest aiul industrious niaii, 
and had the advantage of being ahlo to consult the 
niaimsciipts of Lelaiul. In the ‘Preface to the 
Ivoader,’ at the begiiniing of tlie third volume of 
tlie second edition, he says : ‘ My speech i.s plain, 
without any rhetorical show of eloipience, having 
latlier a icgard to simple truth than to decking 
words.’ And in his conclusion to the reign of 
Elizal)cUi, Alrraham Pleming, the contributor of 
many valuahle notes thrnuohout the entire work, 
describes with modest truthfulness those who had 
lalioiircd together as ‘ men of conimendablc dili- 
gence, though not of deepest jndg-ineiit. ’ 

IIolICJll', the uanie of a [luwerful Mahi'atla I 
family, the inomher.s of wliich Ijave at various times | 
heuii formhlahle oriomies to the llritish empire in i 
India. Thu founder of the family was Mulhar Kao ! 
Holkar, who was horn in tiie Deccan, IGIH, and, i 
having gained by his valour the favour of tlie 
Peisliwali, obtained from him the western half of 
Maliva, with Indore for his capital. See I n' non n, 
jM.VIlK.VT'r.-VS. 

lloll, h'UAN’K, 11. A., iiorLriiit and subject painlei, 
was horn in Kentish Town, dfch duly IS-ifi, a son of 
Pi'ancis IIoll, A. 11. A. (181d-8-I), the well-known 
engraver. He was cducati'd at University College 
School, London, and in ISfid catered the s'choids of 
the Koyal Acaileiny, where lie won gold and silver 
medals, in ISKl a two years' .seholarsliip for the best 
liistorical jiaiutiug by liis ‘ Ahraluim about to sacri- 
licu Isaac,' and in 18(1S the travelling .studentship of 
the Academy by his snlijoftt-pietuvu of ‘The Lord 
gave, and the J.ionl hath taken au'ay.’ Four years 
provLeusly lie had begun to exliild't in the Koyal 
Academy with a portrait of himself and a subject- 
iiicturo, '* Turned out of Church.’ Thc.se wore fol- 
lowed by I'arioiis elfeetive ('/6'K/’fl-.suhject.s ilcaling 
almost invariably with pathetic scenes from modern 
life, such as ‘ 1 am the Ku.suirectioii and the Life’ 
(1S7‘2), ‘'Want — the Pawnhroker’HShop’(187ll), ‘Her 
First-h(ini’(187fl), ‘Newgate— Committed for'J’rial ’ 
(1878), ‘Ordered to the Front’ (1.880), ‘ Hetnrncd 
from the Wars’ (18.81 ), ‘ Deserted ’(ISB-l). lie was 
elected A. K.A. in 1878, and U..‘V. in lS8t. About 
1,877 he turned his iittcutioii to portraiture, and 
.speedily attained immense popularity in this de- 
partment, his works being marked by a powerful 
if rather heavy touch, an ell'eetive chiaroscuro, 
and by much dignity of style, though they possess 
little .sweetne.s.s of colour, and are somewhat marred 
by the recurrence of opaipic hlackness in the 
shadows. Among the most important of his jmr- 
traits may ho named ‘ (sir Henry Kawlinsou ’ ( 1881 ), 
‘Duke of Cambridge' (1883), ‘Prince of Wains’ 
(1884), ‘Duke of Cleveland’ (188(1), ‘Sir U. 0. 
Trevelyan’ (1887), and ‘W. F. tJladstone,’ ‘Fir 
William Jenuer,' and ‘ Lord Spencer’ (1888). His 
health sull'ered from his itioessant artistic produc- 
tion, and he died 31st July 1888, A collection of 
over fifty of his works was brought together in the 
winter oxhihition of the Koyal Academy, 1889. 

Ilollaiul, the popular and generally-accepted 
name of a country which is ollicially described as 
‘ NetUerland,’ or ‘The Nothcrliuuls,’ apjilies to a 
maritime kingdom lying between 60° *13' and 53° 
80' N. lat., and 3" 22' and 7° 1(3' E. long. It is 
homided on the N. liy the North Sea, E. by 
Pru6,sia, S. by Kelgiiim, W. by the North Sea. Its 
gieatest length from north to south is 195 miles, 
and its greatest, breadth from west to ea.st 110 
miles. It contains 12,630 sq. m. — little more than 
one-tenth of the .size of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Luxemburg is geuer.ally iuolnded, but this gi-and- 
duchy has a distinct goveriiiuent as a separate state, 


and Holland only posse.sses a dynastic interest in it 
wdiich, moiem’er, will pass away witli the present 
king’s demise (.see Luxemuuiw). The foilowim< 
table gives the popnlation of Holland in 1SS8, the 
area of the prordnees, and the provincial capitals ; 
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Thus, in spite of an increased emigration to the 
United States, Canada, South Africa, and the 
Argentine Kepnhlic, the aggregate of ]mi)ulatinn, 
oxeluding Luxemburg, give.s 356 inhabitants to the 
square mile. Holland is the mosl, densely iieopled 
country of Europe, after Saxony (540 iiihahitants 
to sq. m.)and Delginm (.'i20). 'Tim popnlation is 
tluime.st in tlie efi.stern unn’innoH, and (len.se, st in 
North and Suutli HtjllamI, where it averages .about 
600 to 800 jier square mile. About thre(j-fiftliH of 
the jiopulaOion are Protestants, and two-fifths 
Koiiian CatlmlicH, hosido.s 100,000 .lews. 

In 1880 tliurc wore eight towns with more than 
40,000 inhabilauts— viz, Amsterdam, the capital, 
400,000; Rotterdam, 198,00(1; 'The Hague, resi- 
dence of the king and seat of the g(5venniient, 
154,000; lUiwht, 83,000; (Ironingeii, ,64,000; 
Haarlem, 51,000; Arnhem, 40,1100 ; and Leyden, 
46,000. 

Physical Asjavt. — Vollairu’.s words, ’ Cananls, 
ciii/ni!:i‘,’ anl.ly de.scribe the hiading features of the 
country — Mat, full of water and waterways, swarm- 
ing with iujualie birds. Like Egyi't, Holland, in 
its greater iiarl., is a delta formecl by tlie alluvium 
depo.sitod h,v the great rivers tliat llmi’ tliroimh 
it into the Nortli Sea. But Holland is not omy 
fiat ; it is also ludlow, and this oxiilains its name 
— Hollowlaml. In a large measure the soil lies 
under the level of (he water, salt or otherwise. 
Along the I'anals the meadows are 10 or 12 
feet, Hoinetiines more, beneath the water-line ; 
by the .sea, at high tide, there may he a difi'er- 
ence in the level of the soil and of the ocean 
of (inito 25 feet or more. (.If couise all the.se 
lamts liave to bo protected liy einhankments or 
dykes, the tops thereof, broad and fiat, being 
used for oarriagu-roails and foot-paths. 'The 
eonstajil battle of the Hollanders against the 
watery element limls expresbion in the motto of 
the province of Zealand; Liiclur ct amci-fjo ! They 
utilised the mighty rivers, the Khiue, Waal, ami 
M;ias, that traver.sa and fertilised their country, at 
ail early dale ; and they have covered the land 
with a nei.u’ork of canals that is probably unique 
in the wliole world. Apart from fonniiig conveni- 
ent hoiindaries, these canals serr'e a twofold pur- 
pose : they are mostly navigalile for small craft, 
and they lielp to irrigate tlm land. Large wind- 
nulls are posted at the main points to pump out 
the superlluous water ; licnoe they form a conspion- 
ous feature of Diitcli land.soapes. Otlier windmills 
near the towns and villages frequently work for 
dill'ercnt purposes, hut they arc one and all remark- 
aide for their peculiar shape and the enormous size 
of tlieir -sails, one single sail reaching often to 120 
feet. T'lie canals also provide, when frozen, an 
inipjortant medium of oommnnicatioii to skaters. 
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Some of tlieiu date ))aclc for eenturien ; tlie mo&t 
ancient is certainly the fossa Drusi in the east, 
made in the time of Angiistns, and leferreil to hy 
Tacitus. iSIany canals, veffulatcd hy locks ( whicli 
were prohahly known in Holland a hundred yeans 
before they were introduced into Italy in the' loth 
century), connect the parallel rivers, and the Yssel 
form-s a link between the Xlhlne and the canals and 
meres of Friesland. The latter are vast and some- 
what shallow lakes. Thus it is possible to travel 
on water through the whole of Holland. The prin- 
cipal canals are the North Hollanil Canal, from 
Amsterdain to Deii Helder, ,11 miles long ; the 
Willhiin’.s Canal, through North lirah.aiit and 
Linihiirg, which ha.s a length of 7H iinles ; the 
North Kea Canal, from Amsterdam to Yinuiden, 
on the German Ocean; and the canal from the 
Maas, near Hottordaiu, to the so-called Hoek van 
Holland, named the New Waterway, which now 
enables ocean-stoaniera to reach Hotterdam at all 
times. We have already desciihed the most im- 
portant (.see CanAIj), and we will only add here 
tliat in 18!)0 it was jiroposed to do away with the 
locks on the North ,Sea Canal, making it a level 
navigable channel for ocean-steamcr.s from end to 
end. The cutting >and mahitainiiig of canals in 
Holland is one of the chief funotion.s of the "VVater- 
staat, a public department that i.s carried on under 
an independent minister of the crown, and is 
entirely cunlined to hydraulic engineering. The 
reclamation of land hy the drainage of lakes, and 
by pushing back the sea and creating what are 
styled ‘ polders,’ is likewise a leailiiig feature in 
tlie operations of the Y’'aterHlaat. These newly- 
reclaimed polderlands alway.s fetch high prices 
anrongst the agricultural classes, as was the case 
with the Haarlenr Lake ((pv.) polder, which was 
sold in irlots at such prices that the state made 
an exeeilaiit bargain. The draining of Haarlem 
Lake will be eolip.sed, should the .scheme of laying 
dry the Zuider Zee (q.v.), which involves an asti- 
iniited outlay of £10,000,000, be carried out. This 
would enrich Holland with a new province of about 
half a rnillhm aore.s. 

The maintenance of dykes hy the Waterstaat 
form.s another task of vital moment ; the safety of 
the state depends upon their constant strength and 
resisting ])owor where there are no hills or dunes to 
otter a natural protection against the encvoaclmrents 
of water. It is a mistake to suppose tlrat the ocean 
is Holland’s most treachei'oiis and foi’iiiidahle foe ; 
the livens, when swollen hy heavy rahi.s or falls of 
.snow, are much more dangerous. As the. river- 
beds naturally ri.se by alluvial deposits, the em- 
bankments liave to he made higher and liiglier. 
In times of peril a special dyke service i.s 
organised, and lieadquartei.s are kept iiilorined 
iiigiit and day by a body of Wateastaat engineers, 
who direct their trained workmen to the points 
that are more immediately tlire.atened. Dykes 
form a very expensive item in the budgets of 
Holland. Half a million pounds will not cover 
the annual co.st to the state. Besides, many 
■dykes are almost entirely maintained out of 
local rates. The most formidable and co.stly 
saa-dyke,s are I'ound the n’estern coast-line of 
Walcheren Island, and near Derr Helder in North 
Holland. The.se dykes are veiitiihle rairrparts, 
formed by piles at the base, which errppoii) a 
superstructure of earth and stones. The aunuol 
cost of keeping one in rep.air frequently reaches 
£8000 to £10,000. Despite the care and pre- 
cautions of ever vigilant and ingenious men, dis- 
asters through inundations form hut too familiar 
a feature in the history of Holland, It was a 
violent irruption of the ocean which created the 
Zuider Zee in 1247. As Gold.smith says in liis 
Tratiellev, the Dutchman lias ‘scooped out an 


empire ’ from the ocean, and the old lJutcIi proverb 
that God made the sea hut the Hollandei the land 
hold.s true to this very day. 

Commiiiiiciitions . — The oldest railway of Holland 
is the line connecting Amsterdam and Hotterdam 
hy way of Leyden, iiliieli wa.s coinmeiieed in 1837. 
The princi)ile of .st,T,tc i'ailway.s iras settled in ISCO, 
and extended in 1873 and 1873. The whole country 
is noiv covered hy a network of lailways Imilt oiit 
of state funds, and in 1890 tliere were 1630 mile.s 
open for traffic. They aie not worked hy the 
government, hut hy a company, which pay.s the 
treasury a certain proportion of the net fli'olit.s. 
There are .several private railways, but the pre.seiit 
tendency is to make them state piouei'ties. 'The 
country roads, nio.stly paved with bricks, are hioad 
and excellent, hnt tolls are still maintiiined, Tlie 
old-fashioned way of navigating the canals in trek- 
schuiten, or boats drawn hj' horsea, or men and even 
women, along a towing-path, is tending to disapj)ear. 
fin Jannaiy 1, 1889, there Mere 277 chief postal and 
27 minor offices. During the year 188,8, 187,782.345 
letters and 4,084,188 telegrams were forwarded. 
Postal savings-l).anks were instituted in ISSl ; at 
the end of ISSS the deposits amouuted to 13,833,600 
guilders. 

Ulunute, AffnaiUurC: Fiwlacc, dc.— The climate 
of Holland is much like the clim.ate of Hngland, 
especially in its fieqnent and rapid chauge.s; hut, 
as a rule, the Dutch .summer is hotter and the 
Dutch wilder colder. Ague is prevalent in the 
low-lying regions of the west, and foreigners are 
particularly liable to suffer from its ravages. 

Agiicnltme in its various branches forms one 
of the leading pursuits of the Dutch. In 1880 
tliere were 2.'i,535 farm-owneis and farm -tenants. 
Land tenure is similar to that iu France, and fee- 
simple with peasaid-propriotorsliip the rule. Cattle- 
rearing and dairy-farming liaie been the Dutch 
farmer’s cliief occupatioii.s from time immemoiial. 
Tliis explains ivhy ar.ahle land in Holland only 
covers an area of 2,150,000 awes, while meadows 
cover ‘2,800,000 acres. 'The farm-stock in the 
year 1S8C consisted of 272,700 horses, 1,530,800 
head of cattle, 802,700 sheep, 1,101,200 goats, and 
458, ‘200 pigs. Dutch sheep, very largo in size, were 
formerly exported to Knglaiid iu great iiumliers, 
until disea.se stopped the trade, and the same 
thing happened with cattle. In 1889 Hie British 
Pi ivy-council again authorised the importation of 
live Dutch cattle and .sheep. Dutch farmers have 
suftered heavily through cattle disea.se, which u'as 
at its worst in 1874; hut the government has 
succeeiled in .stamping it out entirely. Dutch beef 
and Dutch luilcli-cows are much esteemed in 
England and in America. The U nited Istates and 
South Africa buy many horned cattle iu Holland 
for breeding purposes, also Friesland horses, which 
are extremely strong, and Holland trotteis. Dairy- 
farming hatl fallen off very much, e.specialiy in 
Friesland, once famous for its butter, because the 
Dutch dairy-farmers clung to antiquated iiietliods, 
and so were outstripped by foreign eompetitor.s. 
Holland, formerly one of the chief markets for 
dairy qjroduoe, has now become the princijial 
producer of butter substitutes. But, taught by 
(lisastrouR experience and the e.xanijile of Den- 
mark, the Dutch dairy-fanner.s are at last intro- 
ducing the ‘factory sy.stem’ and other improve- 
ments. Holland exported in 1887 butter to the 
value of £5,198,300, and cheese to the value of 
£890,600. The common Dutch cheese comes fi'oiii 
Gouda, and the round balls are from Edam in 
North Holland. The staple agricultural products 
are wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, beet-root, cliicoiy, 
flax, and tobacco, The u.se of modern imidements, 
such as .steam -ploughs, &c., is now spreading 
raindly, like the application of artificial manures, 
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The soil of Holland is not uniformly fertile. 
Large tracts of land, especially in the eastern pro- 
vinces, are siinjdy heath ; and the wa.ste lands of 
Holland covered an area of more than 1,700,000 
acres in 1887. A society has heen founded for the 
all'ore.station of these tracts. The orchards of llos- 
koop, producing excellent fruit, like the prolific 
I di.strict of lVe,stlaiid, should he mentioned, as also 
the famous culture of Hutch Imlbs at Haarlem and 
the sHiTOinidiiig districts. 

Minerals . — As may he readily believed, min- 
erals are scarce in Holland ; hut valuable clay for 
the manufacture of tile.s, bricks, and pottery is 
found everywhere in great abundance, and the 
making of the famons old Ilelft-wave is now reviv- 
ing. Uoal is worked in Limburg, and also a soft 
sandstone. 

Jlaua/aotiircs, Iiuiiistries, ibr . — The chief manu- 
factures' are linen, woollen, cotton, and silk fabric.s, 
paper, leather, glass, &c, Leyden, Tilburg, and 
l^eenendaal arc famed for woollen blankets, wool- 
dyed pilot, fine cloths, and friezes ; ’.s Hertogeii- 
hosch (liois-le-Hno) for linens and rich damasks. 
Oalieoes, shirtings, drills, table-cloths, striped dimi- 
ties, &c. are made at Ahiielo, Amersfoort, and 
other lending towns, li.vccllent imitation .Smyi’tia 
carpets are manufactured at IJeveuLer, and imita- 
tion Scotch and other kinds arc made at Delft, &c. ; 
turkej'-red yarn.s, dyed silks, ami .silk stnlls at 
Koermoiiil, Utrecht, Haarlem, &c. ; leather, glass, 
liroauus at Maastricht and Delftj iron-founding, 
rolling and hammering of load and co])i)er, cannon- 
founduig are carried on at The Hague, &c. 
Breweries are mmwivun (541 in 1887) : Middol- 
burg, Bois-le-Hue, Amsterdam, Nimegueii, &c. 
have important ones, those of liois-lo-Duc and Ani- 
aterdam uiauufaokiring large quantities. W aalwijk, 
Heusden, and surrounding districts manufacture 
boots and slioos. Lin is distilled at .Scliicdam, 
Delft, Itotterdam, and Amstordain. The distilleries 
of gin (‘Hollands’) form an important bi'ancli 
of Hutch industry, nearly 400 c.xi.sting at tlio 
end of 1887. The liqueur 'faetovies arc of national 
importaiico. Amsterdam has had the largest 
diamoiubcuUing trade iii tlio world, 10,000 
persons dopending on that branch of industry ; 
but latterly, owing to various causes (the tlcar- 
ness of rough stones being cue of them), the 
trade has fallen oil', fingar-ielining was carried on 
l)y 12 ostahlishments in 1888, and tliere wore tlicn 
also 30 hcot-root sugar factories, .57 salt-works, and 
87 soap-works. Die miiiiufaeture of cocoa has 
assumed enurnmuH jirojiortions in the last few yearn, 
and large works are established at Woesp, near 
Ainstordiim, at Amstordain itself, and liotterdam. 
North Brabant is the principal centre of the Hutch 
margarine trade, exported to England in immense 
gnaiititics. In 1888, of 1,138,174 cwt. iiujiorted 
into the United Kingdom, more than 1,000,000 
cwt. came from Holland. 

Fisheries , — The fisheries of Hollaiul, although no 
longer so important as at one time, are still note- 
worthy. At the end of 1884 tliej'gave emiilnynient 
to ll,90(i men and boys, on board 3230 vessels. 
The hening-fislioi'y in JSS7 produced 3,709,841 
barrels of fish in tile North Sea alone, and 206,980 
ton's of salt heiTing.s were exported that same 
year. Trawling i.s extoiisively resorted to. ‘ Dutch 
coopering ’ has been virtually iiholi.shed by the 
iuteruatioual North Hea Conventions (see Cooi’Kli- 
A(iE). In 1887, 35,000,000 oy,sters were taken, and 
nearly 14,000,000 thereof exported to England. 
The lielieries of Holland are estimated to yield 
annually .■03,000,000. 

Imports, Exports, and Shippiiu /. — The Hutch arc 
no longer the ‘ oarriei's of Europe',’ but their carry- 
ing trade ts still very considerable. The total im- 
ports of 1888 reached £90,095,002; the total exports, 


£73,125,028; tlie exports and imports to and from 
the United Kingdom, -C27,()(i6,634 ami £10,802 601 
Tliese totals include tiiose of tlie Hutch colonie.s" 
It is not generally known that Holland of all 
European countries does the largest amount 'of 
foreign trade per head of population ; in 1888 
-C37, 7b. U(l. per head (more than thrice that of 
tli-eat Britain ami Ireland ), In 1887 the mercantile 
marine cimsislcd of 510 sailing-vessels and 460 
steamers, u'ith 14,505 sailors, 

Heron lie, Expenditure, etc. — The revenue of 1890 
was estimated at about £10,109,000, and the ex- 
penditure at £11,250,000. The East Indies revenue 
tor 1890 w'as estimated at .£10,877,000, the expendi- 
ture at £11,700,000. Tile East India colonies, once 
.a burden, were long a so\iroe of profit, but aie now 
a burden again. I'hom 1850 to and with 1874 
£25,376,218 -was ii.aid olf from the national delit. 
In 1880 the debt amounted to .£78,601,210, and tlie 
animal interest pay. able on it was ,£2,328,000; in 
1888 the ilelit jiiojier was iip-wards of £88,000,000 
besides £1,250,000 in paper money. The animal 
charge, even after a leceiit reduction, was still 
estimated at ,£2,581,000 for 1890. The great bulk 
of the national debt is held in Holland ; the national 
prosperity is increasing, and an enormous amount 
IS invested in foreign funds and American railways, 

Colon ii's.- — The colonies of Holland are stated to 
have an area of upwards of 700,000 sq. in, (more 
tlian three times the area of the (lermaii empire), 
with a population of about .30, 000, 000. They fall 
into two groups! (1) the East Indian possessions, 
including Jai'a ami Madura, Sumatra, the Mo- 
lucca.s, Celebes, Timor, parts of Borneo, and the 
western (lavt of New (Jiiiiiea; and (2) the AVest 
Indies, of which the cliiuf arc Surinam and Cur- 
acao, The factories on the coast of Gninea weie 
lUsjiosed of liy sale to (beat Britain in 1872. The 
principal colonics arc treated at length in separate 

articles. 

Ourcrninent, — The govcnmieut of Holland is a 
limited cinistitiitional inonarchy. The modern 
OroniUrel, or Constitutional Law, of 1848, was 
allured in 1887 to suit new electoral and other re- 
quirements, The crown is the executive powei ; 
legislation is vested in the >States-geiievnl. The 
king preside, s at a council of state, 'whose incni1jei',s 
arc appointed by liini. 11s fiiiictioiiH are similar to 
those of the I’l'ivy-council in Britain. He also 
.selects juiiiisteis, wlio conntei'sign all royal decrees, 
and whose responsibility is settled by a sjiecial law. 
The iStalos-genej'al is divided into a lii-.st and a 
second chamber. The second cluunljcr consmts of 
Olio Immb'od members, the first cliamber of fifty 
members, the former being elected by direct snli- 
rage, tlie latter by the pioi’incial councils from 
among tlie highest-taxed citizens in the state, or 
those that liold or have held hiijiortant iniblio posts. 
The memburs of the secoml chamber are elected 
for four yeans. Only male subjects tliirty years 
old, ill the full possession of their civic rights, are 
cligilile. Eacli monibev receives by way of salary 
£160 a year, and, be,side.s, a .stipend for i.ravelliug 
and incidental expenses during each session. The 
niombers of the first oliamhur arc elected fur a 
term of nine years. No one can he a member of 
the two chaiu'licr.s simnltancously. Ministers inay 
sit in holli, Imt only nosse.ss a coirsiiltative voice. 
The second chamher alone has the right of amend- 
moiit and of initiating legislation. All judges 
are appointed by tlie crown fur life. There is a 
supremo trilmna'l (at The Hague), and ministers, 
inembevs of the Htates-gencral, and certain high 
officials can ho arraigned only before it. There is 
no state religion, liut the state sui)poil,s financially 
the dillerent ohiirches. 

Education . — Primary instruction is provided iiy 
the state in all place.s ivhore it is required. Private 
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schools are freely periiiitteil, but subject to inspec- 
tion ; and toncheis ninst qualify for their task under 
a government examination. There are ancient 
irniver.sifcies at Lej’den, Utrecht, and Groningen, and 
since 1877 a new univeisity ,at Amsterdam, supported 
by the municipality. The four univeisities have up- 
wards of 3000 students.^ There are Latin scliooL in 
the leailing niunioip.alities. There are also the Royal 
Military and Naval Academy at T.reda, and tl'iat 
for engineers and the Indian civil service .at Delft, 
besides seminaries in several places for the training 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, The state ))ays 
30 per cent, of tlie expenditure on the public 
schools, and the comnmnes or pari.slie.s 70 jier cent. 
In 1886 there were 2036 public schools, 65 suh- 
.sMised piivate schools, and 1127 non-snhsidised 
private schools, The pujiils in the public schools 
then numbered 414,678. In the same year .)9(),5n5 
children under twelve received some .sort of .school 
education, hut 74,1, 66 none. There is no compulsory 
attendance in Hollfiiul, and many can neither read 
nor write (9'8 per cent, of illiterates in 1883). 

Ann)], N’ui'i], <lr. — The strength of the regular 
army in Europe is about 62,000 men, ,and of the 
colonial army about 40,000 men, some 15,000 
thereof huiiig Enrope.ans. nutcU tioop.s are not 
allowed to he .sent to ludia. The Dutch home army 
is comnosed of voluuteeis, anil of a varying projmr- 
tiou of men drawn liy lot for live years’ service. 
There is also a local force, called HeliulieriJ, drawn 
by lot from tliose between twenty-live .ami tlurty- , 
four yeurfi of age, to a.s.sist in kee[iiiig order in 
peace, and in case of war to act as a mobile corps, 
and do garrison duty. North and South Holland | 
can be inundated at .slioib notice. 

The royal iiaN'y on 1st Jaim.avy 1887 consisted of 
120 inen-of-war, 24 being ii’onclad.s. Six are large 
ovuiserH, each of 3400 tons, Imilt of iron and .steel. 
There are also numerons torpedo boats for the 
defence of the coasts and river-month.s, 

Histonj. — About a century and a lialf before onv 
era, a Teutonic people, known to the Romans as 
the Batavi, and who came from Hesse, occupied 
the land between tlie lllune and the Waal. At 
this time the l''ri.sinn.s occupied the ooniilry north 
of the Rhine to tlie Elbe. The Batavi and 
Frisians dill’ered little in appearance, manner of 
life, and religion. They clothed themselve.s with 
skins, lished, hunted, and led a pastoral life; 
were laithfiil, frank, cha.ste, and liospitahle. The 
songs of the liards composed their literatnve and 
history. Warlike and Ijravu, they selected their 
leader for his courage ami prowe.ss, and weie armed 
with a bow and a short spear. They wonsliipped 
the sun and moon, and held their meetings in con- 
secrated woods. 

The Romans having subdued the Belgag next 
attacked the Fiisiari.s, wlio agreed to pay a tribute 
of ox-liides and horns, hut continued restless and 
rebellious. The Batavi hecamc allies of Rome, 
paying no tribute, but .suppl.vitig a volunteer con- 
tingent, chielly of cavalry, wliich was renowned for 
its impetuous hiwery, and helped to win the 
liattle of Pharsalia for Ca'sar. About 70 a.d. 
Claudius Civili.s, a Ratavian, made a bold effort 
to overthrow the Roman power in Rhenish or 
Germanic Gaul, hut failed in tlie end. Eoiinin 
supremney endured until the 4th century, when the 
inroads of the , Salic l‘'rauks were followed by the 
Saxons and other tribes. The Franks took posses- 
sion of, the Insuhi Butaoorum, and the name of 
the Batavi vanished. Christianity spread among 
tlxesB tribes, and oven the Frisian.s, who were 
violently opposed to it, were forcibly converted by 
diaries IMartel, At the end of tlie 8bh century 
all the Low Countries submitted to Charleinaj;ne, 
who linilt a palace at Nimeguen, on the 'Vlaal. 
The feudal system now began to develop itself, and 


dukedoins, counties, lordships, and hislioprics arose, 
the bishops of Utrecht, the dukes of Giielderland, 

! anil the counts of Holland being among the most 
jioweifnl of these petty rulers, who owned Imt very 
little allegiance to their lords. During the 9th 
and 10th centuiifis the distiicts of the modern 
Nethei lands belonged to Lotharingin, which 
acknowledged alternately French and German 
■sovereignty. The nnclens of the count, ship of 
Holland, and the beginning of its power, were the 
work of Dirk III., who died in 10,39. Count 
William II. was even made King of the Romans 
(1248) through the influence of Pope Innocent TV. 
The Cnisades weeakened the power ,and resources of 
the noldes and pielate.s, so tliat, dming the middle 
.ages, cities began to assume inqimtance, strengthen 
tliemselves with walls, and choose their own ruler~. 

In 1384 the earldom of Flanders passed, through 
marriage, to the Duke of Burgundy, whose grand- 
son, Philip the Good, made it his special life-effort 
to form the Netherlands into a powerful kingdom. 
He bought Nanuir, inherited Brabant with Lim- 
burg, and compelled Jacidia of Bavaria to resign 
Holland and Eealand. Charles V., as heir to Bur- 
gund.v, inherited and united the Netherlands under 
Ids sceptic. He fu.stereil trades and industries in 
the Low Cmintrie.s, and under his rule they attained 
a great prosperity, whilst cities like Bruges and 
Ghent readied the zenith of tlieir wealth and 
power. But he also tyr.mni.sod over tlie land with 
an iron will and hand, dmiiicd the life-lilooil of the 
nation for his continual warfare, and ileyopiilated 
north and south by an iiiiiilae.ablB Iiiqiiisition, which 
it is computed put to ileatli in vaiious forms at 
least 100,009 persons for heresy. Yet he was at 
I times popular with the people'. He spoke their 
laiigiragc. He alway.s remained a Fleming; and 
Ghent, after attempting to betray him and rising in 
rebellion against him in 1539, owed her nlliiiiate 
oscaiie from the destruction wliich Alva counselled 
entirely to the fact of the emperor’s oitizeiisliip. 
His son Philip II., who .succeeded to the throne m 
October 1555, was a cliavacter of the very opposite 
type. A Spaniard born, he remained a Castili.an 
to Ilia dying day— austere, harsh, narrow, domi- 
neering, f.anatical. He never spoke a word of 
Dutch, nor did lie understand the people. IVith 
Philip II, coiniiieiiced that terrible and desperate 
and long-fonght struggle of Holland and Sp.ain 
which finally lesiilted in tlie throwing oil’ of the 
Kpaiiish yoke, in the estahliBliiiieiit of a free, 
strong, and prosperous cominonwealtll among the 
mai.slics of the low-lying delta. This heroic 
contest of the few against the many, of a hand- 
ful of i.solated Imighers .against the comhined 
forces of the ino.st powerful state in Europe, has 
excited a wonderful amount of interest in the 
civilised world. Motley, with tlie now count- 
less editions of his great work, 27io jSi'se of the 
Dutch Depub/ic, and its continuation, has done 
more to iiopulaiise the story of the so-called Eighty 
Yeans’ IVar of the Low Countries against Spain 
than any of hi.s predecessors. 

Philip II. only remained in Holland for four brief 
years ami then left it, never to return, appointing 
as regent Margaret of Parma, mother of the famous 
Favnese, and a natural daughter of Charles Y., 
with a eoiineil, to which belonged Yigliiis, Berlay- 
mont, the afterwards notorious Cardinal Granvella, 
Bishop of Arras — all Mends and flatterers of the 
Yoniig king and enemies of the people— as well as 
Eginont, who had won the battles of St Quenthi 
and Gravelines for Philip, and the king’.s lieutenant 
in Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, young William 
of Orange, then completely unknown to fame. As 
the latter took leave of Philip, w'lio was embarking 
at Flupliiiig to return to Spain, the king bitterly 
complained to him of the opposition already inani- 
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felted against his luonsnves. These were mainly 
the nminteiiftnce of a standing Spanish avuij’ and of 
the Inquisition — hotli contrary to the laws and }))'ivi- 
leges of the people, as well as to his own solemn 
vows hefove ascending the throne. Orange tried to 
persuade the king that he had nothing to do with 
the resistance complained of, a.s the Lstatas were 
acting on tlicir own responsiliility when tliey had 
petitioned his inaj(3sty. Wherenpon Philip seized 
the Prince of Uraiige hy the wrist, shaking it 
violently, and e.xclaiining in ,Spani.sh, No los 
Estttdon, mn vos, nos, ms! (‘Not the Estates, hut 
yon, you, you!’). Tlie king on this memorable 
occasion slio\\’ed ns imicli perspicacity as his reign 
betrayed perverseness and perlidy. In "SVilliam of 
Orange, then only twenty-siv years old and shv 
years his junior, Pliili]i liad truly recognised Ids 
worst foe, Ids most dangerous oijponent, and the 
sonl of the cojuing struggle against the royal 
autlibrity. The king’s secret correspondence is 
there to conlirm tins view. Porn on 16th April 
15.1, '5, William lielonged to an ancient family ruling 
a small princijiality in the south of Prance (see 
Uli.VNGE), Inrt his ance, store, originally vassals of 
the pope, had settled in the Nethorland.s, where 
tlic.y occupied high fiinetion.s tinder the princes of 
the House of ISurguiuly. William bad been a 
favourite with Cliarles, whom he accompanied 
oi’oryM’here. It was thus that Williatii had hccit 
able' to acquire that profound knowledge of the 
military art, and to grasp the intricacios of the 
prevalent occult diplomacy in wlucli he afterwards 
proved Idniself such a consummate imustor. It was 
while he was linnting with the king of P’rance in 
the Forest of Vincennes that Henry II. ooiiitimid- 
cateil to William of Orange the lietu'lish plot France 
and ypaiii had concocted to luassaorc all the Pro- 
testants in hotli countries, lleriry II. did not 
know then the man to whoiu he had boon so com- 
iiiuidcativo : be hail spoken to William the Bilent. 
Tlie prince never betrayed tlio least emotion. IIo 
buried in Ills bo.soni the project of a crime which, 
although a devout (Jatholio himself (Ihongli a 
Protestant afterwards), he had resolved to prevent 
at all hazards. He saw the storm coming. He 
dotorminod to face it, to ilevote hi.s fortuiio, his best 
powers, and his life to tlie cause of tlio weak against 
the strong, of the free against crushing despotism, 
ligliting Pliilip with Ills own weapons, and haying 
but one noble, sclf-sacrilicing auibition — the welfare 
and the liberty of the people, 

'I'liero is no doubt that Philip was betrayed by 
those in whom he had most implicit confidence, 
and tliafc "Williaiu of Orange kneiv of all tlie king’.s 
intentions and movements. Thus ho was aware 
that Alva had collected an army in Italy by the 
orders of Philip in order to extirjiato an abomiiialile 
roliellioii of liorotic.s by sword, and re-ostahlisli the 
Inquisition. Tlie prince warned his friends Egiiionl 
and Iloorii in good time against the imminent 
danger i hut tliuy heftded not what lie said, and paid 
for tliuir folly on the scall'ohl of JJrn.ssels as noon ns 
Alva had arrived there with 10,006 iiicked troojis 
and had established his Council of T’rouhlcs. This 
was 110 bettor than a council of 111110110111 , and liy 
means of it 20,000 iiioU'ensive hnrglier.s ivore liiirried 
to their doom. William escaped to tieriiiaiiy in 
orilcv to organise the national defence with his 
hrotiiors. Bvrt his task was well-nigh hopeless. 
Wliat could ho do witli a handful of lialf-paiil and 
nniler-fed hirelings ? In 1572 the jiosition of allairs 
could scarce liave been more desperate. The 
Spaniards wore absolute masters of the land, and 
the people, cnrshcd under a reign of bloody rnjiiiie, 
had ceased to hope for deliverance, when the bold 
capture of Uriel, by the Beggars of the Sea, on the 
Ist of April 1672— a groat date in Dutch history, 
duly honoiii'od in 1872 — oliauged the whole aspect 


of all’iiiis. They were marauders, those Beggars of 
the, Sea, de.sperailoes clinging to the broad, hospit- 
able ocean, after liaving Iioeii driven from the land 
hy the Spaniard ; hut they were also patriots wlio 
had adopted as a title of honour the opprolirious 
epithet tliat Berlayiiioiit had given them when thev 
were iietitioniiig tlie regent for the maiiiteiianoe of 
their rights, and they held Uriel for ' Father 
AVilliam.’ Their daring capture hee.ame the sii,n 
of a general revolt, ami soon ATilliam the Silent 
was again at the head of allains, ‘in the name of 
the king,’ still iioiiiinally maintained as the ruler 
of the land. Urango's projects, whicli consisted 
of a juiictiim with tlie F’rciich Huguenots, weie 
indcoil (lirefnlly frustrated liy the biitcliery of St 
Bartholomew. The southern portion of tlie Low 
Countries could not be deliiered from the 
clutches of the enemy and wore for ever lost to the 
cause of freedom ; but the iiortb continued tlie 
straggle siiigle-handeil, and at last Alva had to 
depart in disgust without liaving accomplished his 
mission. His siiccessmn could do nothing to retiieve 
Philip’s fortniie.s nr damp the in.spiritiiig iiilhienco 
wliicfi the lieroic defence of towns like Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Alkmaar had infused into the burghers 
of the new .state. 'The military chest of the iSpaiii.sli 
commaiulevs was always empty, as the Butch, 
imister-s on the sea, cut oil' all supplies, and revolts 
were frequent among the Spanish soldiery. Ottavio 
F'ariie.se, Dulce of Farina, udio succeeded to the 
lienleiiancy in 1578, saw hut one way of settling 
the question, and that was the forcible removal of 
William of ( irange. Philip, wlio had held all along 
the .same sinister de.sign.s, was only too eager to 
fall in witli this plan. In June 1580 tliere aiipcared 
that infamous liaii, v’hich declared William a 
traitor, a ini.scrciuit, ami an outlaw, putting a heavy 
price upon his liead (2.7,000 gold crowns), .'iml prii- 
misiiig the king’s pardon and titles of noliility to 
whosoever might lie found willing to rid the hind 
of liim. William replied in his famous Apolorjio; 
Imt he was not .aide to cope ivitli a royal assassin. 
Nuiiierous attempts against the priiiec’.s life were 
iiuulo, and although they failed for a time, the 
limvo’s work was linally aecomplished. Balthasar 
(lerards, the miseralde imstrumeiit of a royal mur- 
derer, shot AVilliam dead witli a pistol, purclm.sed 
with the very money the prince had given him hy 
wav of alms to a ‘ poor (.'alviiiist.’ This took place 
at Delft on 12th .July 1.58<I, near the top of a stair- 
case which has lieeii ju’eserved in the same state 
ever since. Gerards was arrested, tortured, ami 
liiially qmt to death iii an atrocious maimer; hut 
no expiation, however awful, could bring to life 
again tlio noble jiatriot. 

Tlio blow was crusbiiig and irropar.able, yet 
AA'illiaiii iiiigbt have fallen at a luninoiit ei’eu 
more critical to Hollaml tliaii .July 1584. He did 
not leave Iris country in a state of paralysed chaos. 
The IJiriiin of Utrecht, accoiiiplislied in January 
1579, litul cemented the alliance of the northern 
Iimvince-s banded togotlier agaimst tlie king of 
Bjiaiu ; and the solemn declaration of July 1581, by 
wliicli the fi'co Netherlands for over renounced their 
allegiance to Pliilip II., had virtually completed 
AATlIiaiiTs ta,sk of deliverer. His inairife.sto of 
renunciation and deiiuiiciatioii would alone have 
siilliced to stamp him as a man of genius iii the 
eyes of posterity. It is a remarkably clear, bold, 
and spirilod defence of a jieople’s rights against the 
claimed rights of the anointed king at a tiine when 
the former liad been forgotten. Yet AA'llliain’s 
doom, far from uiuhring Iris work, as Pliilip and 
I’arma liopied, only tended to make it more dur- 
able. 'The bloody deed seemed to spur the whole 
nation to a revolt llercer than ever. Maurice 
of Nassau folloived in his father’s footsteps, and 
the aiicceases of the Dutcli, especially at sea, 
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■became more numerous, rarma, iiuleed, took 
Antwerp after a long siege, but failed to eflect 
a junction nutli the Armada in IbSS, as the Hol- 
landers ])reveiited his fleet from leaving the Scheldt; 
and when the great general died in 1592, six 
years before his master, lie liad not accomplished 
hi.s mission. Pliiliji III. was not inoi-e fortunate, 
and could do notlnng better than sign in 1609 the 
twelve years’ armistice with the ‘ reliels,’ who were 
already masters of the sea, liad laid tlie foundations 
of tlieir groat Indian empire by tiie e.stal)li.9hinent 
of the East India Company in 1602, and practically 
bad made their own conditions. Alaurice had been 
against tlie armistice, hut he was overruled by tlic 
State.s, ^yho wanted jieace for tradiii". Unfortu- 
nately, the breathing time to 1621 was in a large 
measure filled up with religious and political dis- 
sensions between the adherents of Goniarus, tlie 
ortliodox Lutlierans, and tlie Armiuians, the inilder- 
maniiered followers of Avminins, to whom Hugo 
Grotins and other celebrated men of the time 
helongad. These disputes culminated in the peise- 
cuLion of the Armiiiians, who were forced to flee, 
like Grotins, or were put on their trial for iiigh- 
treason, like Olden [hiiiie veldt, tlie Gvand-pensioii- 
ary of Ilolland, and one of lier inn.st distinguished 
sons, wlio was heheaded in 1618 with the approval 
of Alauiice. lint these internal tr(mb1e.s aid not 
check tlie progress of the new repulilic. Maurice 
died in 1625, and lii.s biother h'rodorick Henry 
finally fieed his country from tlie Spaniards, who 
in 1618 wore oompellod to recognise the ‘ rebels ‘ as 
an independent nation by the treaty of Munster. 

In this epficli lies, perli.ips, tlie period of Hol- 
land's grontest iiialeiial and intellectual develop- 
ment. Her ships could lie seen everywliere, ami 
the Dutch had liecome the general carriers of the 
AVorld’a trade. Amsterdam, grown jiowerful and 
rich, was the 'Peiiice of the nortli, where, besides 
oonimevce proper, both hanking and stockbroking 
reached a llourlsliing stage at an early period. 
Pioiii tliii emporium .startecl the fleets of tlie great 
trading oompanies, and the vessels of intrepid 
explorera like Hudson, Heuni.skorck, Houtman, 
LBiimive, Tasman, and iiiatiy others. Dulcli 
agrioultiire and florionltnro, gaining new experi- 
ence and teaching fresh methods, grew’ famous, 
and so did many branches of science and in- 
dustry. The linst optical iiistrumenta came from 
Holland, and Huygens gave ii.s the pendulnin-clock. 
Arts and letters flourished, and tlie names of 
Erasmus, Grotins, 'Vossins, Buviilan, Gronovins, 
Boerliaave, Spinoza, Hnygen.s, Hemlirandt, Ciiyp, 
Van der Holst, Hobbema, Potter, and many move 
hccaiue known and illustrious far beyond the 
national frontier.s. The art of printing, perhaps 
not a glory of Holland in its inception ( see Print- 
ing), Jiari at anyiate attained a higli degi-ee of 
perfection tliere in tlie 17th ccntuiy, as the names 
of Plantin and Elzevir testify. Tlie liberty of the 
press, .secured at an early date, led to tlie establisli- 
nient of niiiiierons newspapers, Dutch and foreign. 
Tile foreign news-sheets of Holland, mostly rmb- 
lished in French, were sent all over the world, as 
they contained the latest intelligence and tilings 
that were not allowed to appear in print elsewhere. 
The Gusetta clo Leytle was among the oldest and 
mo.st powerful of the.se early journals (1680-1814). 

The rising pow'er of Holland had the natural 
re.sult of creating envy and cupidity in her nearest 
neighbours. Tlie hast serious antagonism came 
from England, where trade and navigation were 
also rapidly coming to the front. Botli coaiitrie.s 
were then pure commonwealths— Cromwell ruling 
in England, and the Grand-pensionary John de 
Witt having virtually the destinies of the United 
Province.? in his hands since tlie death of Erederick 
Henry’s son, the last stadtholder before William 


III. Cromwell’s Act of Navigation, which aimed 
at the destruction of Holland's monopoly in the 
carrying trade, led to tlie great naval war of 
165^54, during which twelve important battles, 
niore or less decisive, were fought, and botli nation.? 
distinguished tliemselves by the intrepid daring 
of their commanders and .seamanship. Vet other- 
wise the lesiilt was barren, thoiigli the names of 
De Piuyter, Tronip,_ Evertsen, and Van Galen 
alione forth ever aftenrards. These hostilities 
between Holland and England were renewed wlien 
Cliarles II. had been restored by General Monk ; 
Imt the war of 1C64-67 remained as undecisive as 
its predecessor, de-snito He Itnyter’s daring feat of 
sailing up the Medway, wliicli can.sed for a while 
wild panic in the British capital. 

An eimuing wav witli France, now allied witli 
England against the United Provinces, was iiiueli 
move serious, as De AVitt had done his host to 
strengthen the navy, but at the cost of a totally 
neglected army. Tlie lioats of Louis XIV., under 
captains .so fanioii.s as Conde and Tnrenne, made 
short work of all resistance that Holland could 
offer on land, altliongh De Knyter's fleet kept the 
allied arjnadion.s at bay, and tlins, probably, saved 
his country from political amiiliilation. At the 
most critical jimctnre a violent pojralar reaction 
set 111 against De Witt and Ms brother Cornelis, 
and ill favour of tlie young Prince of Orange, wlio 
liad been held bade by their party. John de Witt, 
one of the most clear-headed and hold statesmen of 
his day, was murdered as a traitor by an infuriated 
moil at The Hague, and tlie stndtlinlder.sliip re- 
established in the person of a prince then 11673) 
only twenty-two yearn of age. But the people’s 
instinct hud hopii liglit after all, for William III.'s 
accession proved the salvation of Holland, ns it 
also aecoinjilihlied, later on, the ])o]itical regenera- 
tion of England. The fortunes of the war clianged 
immediately with William at the head of affairs. 
He siiowed liiiiiself an aide tactician and n still 
more .skilful di)domati.st. By dexterously manoeuv- 
ring between Holland's enemies he n'lanaged to 
gain time and isolate France. At last, in 1678, 
Louis XIV. was compelled to sign the treaty' of 
peace of Niinegnen, as William liad become, for 
the time hehig, the ally of the king of England, 
by his marriage with Jlary, daughter of the Duke 
of York, AVilliam was not .snti.sfied with what 
the peace of Nimeguen gave to Holland ; and the 
following yeara were passed in preparing for the 
great events which he no doubt saw rapidly ap- 
proaching. The revocation of the Elliot of Nantes , 
flooded Holland once mure with uolitical refugees, 1 
who here found a new fatlievland, and who snhse- j 
(inently helped to light tlie battles of Europe i 
again.st their common tyrant. In the English 
Bevolution of 1688 hyAVilliam III, many of the.se 
Huguenots played an active and prominent part. 
To Holland the inauguration of the new era in Eng- 
land did not mean peace, but it meant an honour- 
able alliance and security from fiutlrer encroach- 
ments of the French king. The Dutch troops 
fought hiavely in the battles of England, even 
after AA’iliiani’s death in 1702; and Bamillies, 
Ondenavde, and Malplaiinet, Mhich saw Louis’s 
greatest humiliation, were as much Dutch vic- 
tories as La Hogue was an Englisl! victoiy. 

The peace of Utrecht, in 1713, marks the close 
of Holland’s activity as a great power in Europe. 
For her the 18th centiuy was the centuiy of de- 
moralisation and decay. After William’.s deatli 
she became a republic once more; the stadtholder- 
-sliip was re-established in 1747, but it made no 
difference in the downward course. The National 
Convention of France having declared war against 
Great Britain and the stadtliolder of Holland in 
1793, French armies overran Belgium { 1794) ; tliey 
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wore welcoiiiod liy the so-called patriots of the development of English. It is a common mistake 
United Pivndnee.s, and William V. and his family to supnoso that Dutch is meioly a German dialect 
(January IVDo) were oliligcd to escape from Schc- As a language it has e.xisted as long as German' 
voningen to England in a lishing-smaek, and the and pas.sed tlirongli the same series of evolutions" 
Erench rule began. The United Provinces now he- ft possesses many allinities with (ierinan, becausp" 

came the Batavian Kepnhlio, paying eight and a like Frisian, Dani.sh, &c., it sprang from the common 
half millions sterling for a French ariiiy of 25,000 Teutonic stock (see Dutch; and for the lelatioji 
men, besides giving up important parts of the of Dutch and Low German to High German, .see 
country along the Belgian frontier. After .several G-EUMANV, Vol, V. p. ISli) ; hut between modern 
changes Louis Bonaparte, 5th Juno 1806, was High German and modern Dutch there is less simi- 
appoiuted king of Holland, but, four years later, larity in vocahnlary than between nio{lern English 
was obliged to resign because he refu.sed to he a and modern Netherlandish, although the pronunela- 
mere tool in the bauds of the Freneh emperor, tiou dillers much more in the latter case. Tlnee 
Holland was then added to the empire, and formed great periods of dovelopmcnli must be distin- 
into seven departments. The fall of Napoleon I. guished in the Netherlandish language, as in 
and the dismemherment of the Erenoh cnii)ire led the German ; the lirst was the period of ince]itii)n, 
to the recall of the Orange family and the forma- or of Old Netherlamlish, when doubtless various 
tion of the .southern and northern proviiice.s into Teutonic dialects exi,sted among the trihe.s and 
tlie ill-managed kingdom of the Netherlands, peoples that had penetrated -westward from the 
which in 1S30 whs broken up by the .seee.s.sioii of Elbe and the Oder. A curious relic of this ancient 
Belginm (q.v. ). In 18.36 peaec was rinallycoiieluded Netherlandish exists in a fragmentary translation 
with Belgium ; hut almost immediately after of the Psalms, dating from the Otii century, ft 
national discontent with the government showed doe.s not seem to belong to any one language, hut 
itself, and William f. in 1810 abdicated in favour looks like an attemiit at combining tlie dialects 
of his son. Holland lieiiig moved by the rovohi- then existitig. The second period comprises tlie 
tionary fever of 1818, King William IT. granted a Middle Netherlandish, which developed soon after 
now constitulion, according to which new ehamlicrs thelllh century, and hecamc the (lopnlar tongue 
wore chosen, hut t/hey had scarcely mot when he of a very considerahlo area, spreading far beyond 
died, Maioh 1819, and William 111. (horn 1817) the Kliino in the ea.Ht, and covering not only the 
aseeuded the tlirouo. greater part of Belgium, as it now exists, Imt also 

Tlie hill for the omancipatiou of the slaves in the the nortliorn portions of France, whore Old Dutch 
Dutch West Indian po,ssossions, jiassed in 1862, persists to this very day in the villages, with the 
decreed a oompensation for each slave, and came wondrous tenaeity of popular tongues. The secoiul 
into force in 1863. The cxpoiises of this omaiieipa- period is rich in/ithliiiiix and rou[ance.s of chivalry, 
tion came to ,C1,065|.360, and the uumher of slaves hut these were iiearly all of foreign origin, mostly 
sot free was about 42,000, of wliniu 35,000 were in Ftcnoli and some English. Among ihetn we name 
Dutoh Guiana. Fcn/tiiit, lioimiii van Lancelot, Wahneuin, Flock 

In 1803 the naval poivcrs lamght up tlie light cn BUmceJlncr, all leinihlislied of late, but not 
of the king of Ifollaiid to levy toll on vessels ca.sily understood witliont a dictionary of Middle 
navigating the livor ,Selield6 (fpv.), the king of Nether] and mh. iicvVmc/'f (see KicvN.tim this Fox) 
BBlgitiin hinding himself also to roduoo the liar- is a tnil.v national epic of considerahlo importance, 
hour, pilot, and other oliargos on shiiiping within But the mosl jirouiineiit representatives of Middle 
that Kingdom, In 1808 the Luxemburg (ipv.) Nelherlaiidisli literature are Jakob I’an Maerlant 
(jnestiou was soLtled in a manner satisfaetory to (13th ccmtnry) and Jan Boendale (14th century), 
Ilolland, Next year capital puiiishmont was The former was the author of the famous Hjiietjhd 
abolished. In 1872 a iieiv treaty with England, llistorkicl ; the latter wrote didactio jioems, the 
(lolhiing and limiting llm .spliei'o of inlhionco and best known of which is Dcr Lekon SjJicghel. To 
action of Britain and Holland in the Indian this period also hcloim' Jan van lleolu’s desciip- 
Arclupelago, and ronioviiig the rcatrictions of the tiou of the haltlc of ‘Bhieriiigcn and Melis Stoke’s 
treaty of 182-t as to Sumatra, was followed liv a chronicles of Holland. 

war with Atclieen, until then an independent The origin of new Netherlandish or Dutch is to 
Malay state in North Sumatra (see Atcueen), a he found with the Ee.dcrijkavs, whoso rise can he 
war that severely taxed the military and rmaiicial traced to the (’ommcncemeiit of the 13th century, 
resources of the Dutch-Indian government, and They were mainly lovers of letters and the tlieatri- 
is still carried on, in a modified form, the so- cal art, handed together in /sTowr/vv, ‘ chambers,’ or 
oallod compiest of 1873-75 notwitlustandiug. Tlie clubs, for tlie purpixse of .stutly and mental recrea- 
present king having no living male issue, tlie tion. In the eoursa of time, when the troubles 
succe.ssion to the crown ivas vo.sted in tlto Princess with Epain arose, these clubs no doubt also became 
of Orange, Wilhehniiia, the only child of King centres of political agitation, and this led to tlieir 
William’s second marriage, liovn in 1880. Of late suppre.ssion in the soutliern provinces ; imt in tlie 
years the great question of internal politics lias nortli, as soon as ]iolitical freedom liail liecn at- 
liooiv the new constitution, wliieh was duly pro- tnined, they developed into literary associations of 
mulgated November 30, 1887. This act increased considcrahle importanco. Tlic most famous was 
tlie electorate of Holland by no less than 200,000 the ‘chaiiihor’ eaiied In Licfde Blocijende \\mv- 
votoiu A revision of the school-law, s in a .sectarian iiig in love’) at Am.sterd.'im, to wliicli Coornliert 
sense was carried early in Decemhor 1889. Moan- (]622~90), Spiegel (1549-1612), and lloenier Vis- 
while, ill 188, S, the ipieeii, Emma of Waldeck, had seller (1647-1620) bcloiignd, the latter a literary 
lieen appointed regent in the event of tlie king’s mercluint, and tlie father of two ladies who he- 
dumise, and a coniicil of guardians named to aasist came celebrated for their loariiiiig amongst the men 
her in the oduoation of Princess Wilhehniiia. of letters of that ]ierio(l. Cooruhert, , Spiegel, and 

Language and Liforaiiiru. — Dutoh is an essential Visscher in 1584 caused a Dulch grammar to be 
link ill the chain of Teutonic languages, a wonder- published, anil this niny he called the foundation- 
fill storehonao of old ,md expressive Germanic words atone of modern Netherlandish. Hooft ( 1581-1617) 
and phrases. It has been said that Old Bnglisli i.s was the Jir.st to rccogni.so the worth of hi.s mothcr- 
Dutch, and to no other nation is the study of the tongue and to write a classic.al Dutoh in which 
Notherlandish more inlerosting than to the Eng- he strove to eliminate as much as possible all 
lish. Without a knowledge of Dutoh it is almost foreign elements, although a great admirer of 
impossible to properly understand the historical classical lore and foreign literature, especially 
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French and Italian. At iluklen he forined a 
literary chih -which exercised very nreat influence. 
Hooft vvrule Ins llhiorkn, but he also excelleil in 
poetry and in the drama. Among his famous 
contemporarie.s is Vomlcl ( ].jS7-l(i79), who is con- 
sidered the greatest of Holland’s poets, and who, 
indeed, soars higli in his dramas, still performed 
before appreciative audiences in our days. Milton, 
it is said, borrowed from Vondel, and pass,agea 
taken from the masterpieces of the two poets cer- 
tainly bear a curious resemblance. Vondel, some 
of whose dramatic works have been tian.slaled into 
German and English, was a very prolilie poet. 
Yet his poetry can hardly he called so popular as 
that of .Tacoh Cats (1577-lGGO), whose maxims 
were for a long time, with tlie Tlihle, the only hook 
found in every cottage. Cats is n'itty, hut coaive ; 
and Bredero, wlinse comedies deserve mention, is 
scarcely hotter in this respect. Van der Goes, 
who composed a beautiful poem on Anislenlam, 
ranks among the best of Vondel’s discijdes ( 1047- 
84); Ondaen (lGiS4)'2) is noted for his political 
](oems and hi.s dramas ; Coiistaiityn Huyglicns, the 
father of the great mathematician, for his epigrams 
and hi.s didactic poetry (the K<irtinhIoetn6n^ *corn- 
fiowers,’ is still read and admired); and Brandt, 
for his jiistorical writings. 

This is the great period of literary activity in 
Holland previous to the revival which marked 
the end of tlie 18th century. Writers who were 
desirous of being' read beyond the limits of tlieir 
vernacuhir had to use Latin j and Erasmus, Boer- 
haave, Grotius, Spinor.a, to mention only a few of 
the most f/iimms, voithl .scarcely lm\'e been so well 
known had they written exclusively iii the lan- 
guage of Vondel. 

TTie 18th canLury is the period also of literary 
decadence in Holland ; the only gre.at names are 
those of Faith and Bihlerdijk '(17S6-1831). The 
latter wrote poetry stich as has not been equalled 
since in tho Iliitoli language, and it is a national 
loss that his groat epic poem, T/io Destruction of 
the First Wurlil, remained unlinished. Bihlerdijk 
also ranks high as a historian, and his philological 
.studie.s deserve erodit, though hi.s learning was 
sometimes misled by his ingenuity. Among 
Bihlerdijk’s ceiitemi_)oraries are Helmers, whose 
patriotic songs against tlio French created in 
Holland as pvoftiiuid a sensation as Kovner’s in 
Germany, and the two literary ladies, Dekeu and 
Bekkor, whose novels (one of them translated into 
Gei'iJian), written in ooujnnotion, are true juctures 
of Dutch life in tho.se days. The poems of Tollens 
(1780-1 Sj 6) came later, and .still retain their hold 
on the popular fancy (especially in the words of 
tlie national hymn) notwithstanding the appear- 
ance of nuinercm.s still more modern competitors, 
among whom we can only mention here Van Beei-s, 
Beets, Da Costa, Schiiniiiel, Hofdijk, and J. Van 
Leniiep. Schimmel is also noted for liis dramas 
and historical Toniaiicos, the plots whereof he loves 
to place in England, when not in Holland. Beets 
ha.s been truly called the t'liarles Dickens of the 
Dutch, as Ills illimitable Ccimera Obsciirn (sketches 
of Dutch life) proves. These two authors are not 
unknown in liiiglaiid and America, as portions of 
their work have been translated. So have smiie 
of tho stirring novels of Van Leiniep. ^ Hofdijk, 
who died in 1888, is known for his faithful and 
eloquent historical writings not less than for liis 
lyrical poetry. Potgieter, Ter Haav, Heye, Ten 
Kate, and many others have each excelled in a 
particnlav hvaneli of poetry. Among noteworthy 
novelists we must ineiition Hendrik Con, science, 
‘]Mi.s,s Mhallis’ (a daughter of Dr Opzooniov), and 
Mrs Boshooiii Toussaiiit ; and we cannot conclinls 
without paying a tiihnte to the nndouhted gifts 
of ‘Mnltatuli’ (Douwes Dekker), whose Max 


Hardaar, translated into neaily eveiy European 
language, will remain a monument "of liteiary 
genius as long ns a Dutch liteiature exists. In 
law and theology the Ilollandens have always been 
to the fore, and the imiiies of Opzoomer, Kiieiien, 
and Kern are now as well known without ns within 
tlie kingdom. 

_ In this nece.ssarily rapid sketch we have made no 
distinction hetweeii Dutch writers in Belgium anil 
Dutch writers in Holland. In fact, there is no dis- 
tinction ; they express their thouglits in the same 
language. The words ‘ Flemi.sh ' and ‘ Fleiiilander ’ 
have been invented by the French, anil only .serve 
to obscure what is a fact — viz. that there never has 
been a greater ililVerenee between tlie Dutch as 
taught at Antwerp and the Dutch as tangiit in 
Amsterdam than between Boston, Edinburgh, or 
Manchester English. There have been slight 
varietie.s in the .spelling; Imt those have disajijicnved 
since the orthography of 1864 has been adopted in 
both the north .and the .south, and modern Xethcr- 
lauilish is now the language of some 7,000,000 
Netlierlanileis, of whom 2,o00,000 politically belong 
to Belgium. Tliis is perfectly well understood in 
the two conntrieK theiiiselve.s, where Diitcli philo- 
logical and literary oongrosse,s are annually held in 
a nortlierii and a .sontliern centre by turns, hi 
Belgium there are more Dutch than Walloon', and 
tlie Belgian constitution dup.s not recognise a pre- 
pimilerating French language. No doubt the Dutch 
Belgians have only latterly insisted upon the main- 
tenance of their rights in this respect; hut ever 
since the so-called ‘ Flemislnnovernent ’ commenced 
tliey iiave .steadily gairied gi'ound, and all the 
French encroachments are being swept away. 
Dutch is bein'' taught ei-erywliere in the Hchool.s, 
anil a knowledge of Dutch" is essential in many 
functions, even in those of the king, win) M'as 
taught Netherlnndish liy the great novelist Ileiuh-ik 
Conscience. The latter was one of the prime 
movem in the Dutch I'euction in Belgium, wlieie- 
wilh the names of Willems, Bloinniao’t, .Snellaert, 
Snieder-s, Hiel, Van Beeis, s'rc. will for ever remain 
a.ssociateil— .some as fiery poets, some as noted 
j)i'ose-wiitei'.s. 

For statistics, consult the animal fUautsalinanah, which 

S issesses a semi-olBcial character ; the publications of the 
ntcli , Statistical Society, Amsteiilam, particularly Jaar- 
eijfcrs, a statistical annual in Fienoh and Dutch, in two 
parts, one of which deals with the colonies ; the Aloe- 
mecne Statistiek, in several vohuncB, whioli is an ofSoial 
survey of the kingdom, with full particulars, hut now 
sniiiewhat antiquated in many details; the annual re- 
ports of British consuls in the Netherlands ; the 
Alimnmch lit (tothii, &c. For general desori])tions and 
tr.ivel, see the works of Montegut, Esquiros, and partien- 
laily Henri Havaid; his volumes in pleasant French 
(three of which. The Heart of Hutlitnd, Ticturetquc Sol- 
lami, and The Dead Cities of the Zayder Zee, exist in Eng- 
lish ) have much contributed towards propagating sound 
knowledge of the land and people. D’Aniicis’ OlUtnda 
(trails, into English) is also useful. For history, the writ- 
ings of I’l'cscott, llotley, Tliorolil lingers, ITagerisar, 
the very valuable collections of Gachard and Groen, the 
histories of Th. Juste, Bilderdijk, Fruiii, Arend, Nuijens, 
Hofdijk, &c. ( all in Dutch, excejit Juste, «'ho wrote in 
French) sliould be consulted. The most accessible liter- 
ary history is Schneider’s Cc.^chkhte der JTiedirh Liiera- 
tar (Leip. 1888), which is also the best in many ways. 

Holland, in couLradiHtinction to the kingdom 
of that, name, is the oldest, wealthiest, and moat 
populated part thereof, forming two piovinoes, 
North and .South Holland. The province of North 
Hoilanil has an area of 955 sq. nr., and a population 
of 803,460 in ISSS. It comprises the peninsula to 
the west of the Zuydor Zee, aJiil also the islands 
tliat fringe this great gulf on its northern side. 
To the west North Holland is bounded by the 
Gci-ninn Ocean, ami to the .south by the province 
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of South Ilollaiiil. Tlii.s fatter province lias an 
area of 1162 sip in., lying lietwecn the Oerman 
Oroiui and the prnvinceii of Zealand, Utrecht, and 
North Ilraliant. ft had a nopiilation of 927,20!) in 
188S, Tile population of both North and South 
Holland is largely agricnltnral. It is in these 
piovinces that the best corn is grown, the best 
cattle roared, and the be.st dairy produce liroiiglit 
to market, lint as the largest towns of the king- 
dom ( Anistordani and Uotterdani) are also situated 
in tho two pi-ovinces, its chief trade and indnstries, 
with nearly tho whole of it.s .Hhi[)piiig', are carried 
on ill them. 

HollaiKl, originally a line kinil of linen inauu- 
factured in the Netherlands, and now a coarse 
linen fabric, nnldcaclied or dyed brown, wliicli i.s 
used for covering fnrnitnro, &o. 

lEolliiud, I’AHTS 01 '-. Sec LiN('OLN.snritn. 

Ilolliiiul, Loud. Hmnuv lli(iiiAiit) h'ox Vas- 
SA[J.-IIur.l;.\.ND, tliinl liaron Holland, h’. I!.S., an 
fCiigli.sli statuMiian, was born at Winteislniv House, 
Wilts, ill 1773, anil .succeeded to tlic title on the 
death of his father, the second haron, in 1774. He 
went til Eton, and thence to (diilst Uliurch. He 
was trained for jmldio life by ids celebrated iinclc, 
Charles .James h’o.'c, after whoso death he held 
tho po.st of Lord Privy Seal in the (Irenville 
miiiihtry for a few inontlis. lie thou shared the 
long' hanihliinont of the IVldgs from tins eimiicils of 
tbcii' sovoroig'u. Daring this long and dreary inter- 
vid Holland, to nso IbcTangiiago of Macaulay, was 
tiio ‘constant protector of all oppressed races and 
]iciHiiontod sects.' lie held iiiij) 0 [mlar opinions in 
regard to the war with Fiance, and sigued a protest 
against the dcturituin of Napoleon at HI llolenn. 
(in the other hand, lie lahoured to ameliorate the 
sevi'i'ity of the criminal code ; made manful war, 
tliengh a West India planter, on tho slave-trade ; 
throw his whole heart, thongh a landowner, into 
the struggle against the Com Ijiuvs ; and, although 
hy rank and liveoding an aristocrat, lahoured inces- 
santly to e.'ctoiul ami oonlirm the rights and lihertics 
of the subject. Tn 1880 lie hocaiiiu Chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and a momherof tho roform 
cabinet lif Fiirl tlrey, and these jiosts ho also hold 
in the IMollioiimo niinistry. lie died at Holland 
IIou.su, Kensington (celehiuted for its literary 
society and hospitality), (jetoher 22, 1840. Ho 
wrote' hhig'raphios of (hiilleii do Citstiro and Lope do 
Vega, translated several Hjiaiiish comedies, prepared 
a lifii of his uiieic, and edited tho mcmoii’s of Lord 
Walilegrave. His son, fonvtii Lord Holland (1802- 
50), edited two posthnmons works, Furuiqn licminin- 
(IHiOO) and Memoirn nf the Paiii/ 

(IN.il). iSee the Prini'css Mario Liclilenstoiirs 
IloUaml Ilutnv' (IS/.'l), 

Holland, Sill Hunisy, iihysician and writer, 
was horn at Knntsford, Cheshire, on 27th October 
1788. He receii'ed his professional education in 
EiUiilmvgh, where ho graduated in 1811. lie then 
spent two or three year.s in tho oast of Europe, and 
in 1815 published Tmvdn in Albania, 'I'/tcunah/, d:c. 
Ih; settled in London in 181(1, and .soon liccam'e one 
of the recognised heads of liisin-ofoHsion, his success 
being largely due to his social gifts. In 18‘28 ho 
was elected a Fellow of the Iloyal College of Pliysi- 
cinnn ; in 18-10 ho ivas appointed pliy.sician-iii- 
ovitiiiavy to Lhc ih'ince Consort, and in 1852 plrysi- 
cian-in-ordinary to the t^ueen. In tho following 
year he ivas created a haronot. His Medical Nofen 
'and Jicjlectionn, puhlishod in 1839, eoii.sist of 34 
essays upon various doiiavtuients of inedicine and 
paychelogy ; it has passed through several editions, 
fti 1852 appeared Cmcjders on Mental Physiology, 
which are expansions of those e.vsa,YH in lil,s former 
work which treated of ‘ that particular part of 
human physiology which comprises the reciprocal 


action, s and relation.s of mental and bodily plieno. 
meiia.’ Other hook.s from his pen are Essays on 
Sriciififli' Subjects (1862) and Recollections of East 
Life (1871). Holland died at London, 27th Octo. 
her 1873. lie was related in ditlbrenb degrees to 
Josiah W'odgwood, Mr-s Gaskell, and Charles 
Darwin, and married for his second wife a damditev 
of iSydiiey .Smith. ° 

llollaild, IlHNKV Scott, preacher and theo- 
logian, was born at Ledbury, in Hereforil.shire, in 
1847, and educated at Eton and Balliol. lie took 
lirst-eiass honoms in 1870, and, after having been 
theological tntoi' at Cliri.stchnrch anil '’select 
preacher, he heeaiue camm nf Truro in 1882 anil 
canon of St Paul's in 1884, He has pnhliahed some 
rciiiarkalde volumes of sermons, includin'' Lome 
and Life {Xmi). 

llollnnd, JosiAII OlUiKET, an American 
author, was horn in Belchortown, klassaehnsetts, 
2-llli duly 1819, and graduated at the Berkshire 
meilical college, at Pittsllolil, in 1844. He soon 
ahaiuloucd his profession, liowevcr, and after Jiftcen 
montlis as a school superintendent at lliclunond, 
ITrginia, Iiecame assistant editor of the Spring- 
lield Ri'j/id)lin/n, of udiicli lie U'as part priipiietnr 
also from 1851 to 1866. In 1870, with llirewell 
Smith and the Sorihner.s, lie founded Scrihiier’s 
Monthly, wliich ho comlncted .snccessfnlly till liL 
doatli, 12tli Ootoher ]881. In tlii.s magazine 
aiipearod his novels, Avihvn Bunnivastk ( 1873), 
The Etory of Sevrntiahs (1876), and Nirholus Min- 
tiini (18'76). Ills Tim othy Tit comb’s Letters {IK%] 
wont through nine eilitions in a few months ; anil 
this sale was exceeded hy his Idfe of IJneuln and 
his most popular poems, Bitter Sirret (1SS8), 
Katkrina (1867), and The Mistress of the Manse 
(1874). Most of Holland's works have been re- 
published in Britain. 

llpllilUd, I’mi.HMON, styled ‘ tho translator- 
general ol lii.s age,’ was horn at Chelmsford, in 
Fl.sse.\', in l.'i.'il. lie hccanie a Fellow of Trinity 
College, (.hunhridge, and in 1591 took at that urn- 
versity the degree, of M . 1 ). He aftorwarils practised 
ineilicino at Coventry, and in 1628 was a]ipi)inti;d 
liead -master of tliu froo school there. He ilieil on 
!)tli February 1636. His more notable transiations 
were Livy, Pliny’s Natural ILislory, fJiieloiiina, 
Plntarcli’s Morals, Ammianus Marcellimis, Xono- 
])hon’,s Cyroptrdia, and (Jamdcn’.s Britniiniu. Ills 
son, Henry irollanil, a hooksellor in London, puli- 
lislied Jlcroologia Auglicamt ( 1620 ) and Basiliologiu 
(1618). 

lIollaiKls. .Sec (Jin. 

Hollar, WENcii.sLAa.s (1007-77), etelier. See 
Eniiiiavinu, Vol, IV. p. 380. 

lIollCK, DeNSSIL, LoiU), one of the ‘Jive mem- 
bera,’ was the son of the Earl of Clare, and was 
lioni at Houghton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1597. 
lie entered parliament in 1024, and at once joined 
tho party opposed to the king’s govermnimt. On 
Maroh 2, 1629, he was inie of tho memhers who 
held the Speaker in liL chair whilst icaolnlious 
wove passed against Arminianism anil tonnage 
and poundage. F’lir this act he was condonnieil 
hy tho Court of King’s JJemih to pay a line of one 
thousand marks, and to he impiisoned in Hie 
Tower during the king’s pleasure ; he remained 
there about a twelvemonth. Ho was one of the 
luemhors of paidiainont AVhom Charles acon.scil of 
liigli-timsori and attomnled to arrest in 1612. On 
the outbreak of the Civil Wav he was charged 
to liold Bristol ; lint, dreading the snpreinnoy of 
the army move than he dreaded the iireteiisions of 
tho king, Holle.s wa.s a .steady advocate of peace. 
He was a foremost loader of the Preabyteriaa 
parly. For hai’ing in 1647 propo.sed to disband 
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the aviiiy he was accused of high tieason; hut, 
leaving liis native liiiid, he found lefnge in Nor- 
Tiiandy. Again, after a brief return visit to 
Englanil in the following year, lie went hack to 
Ihittany, and stayed there until Crrauwell’s death. 
On his leappeai-nnce in Knghnid Holies set to work 
to eilect the restoiation of the Stuarts ; he was the 
flliokosinan of the coiimiihsion delegated to oarrythe 
invitation of recall to Charle.s Tl. at Brerla.' In 
10(11 he was created a jieer as Lord Holies of LsJield 
in Sussex. His last important piihlio duty was the 
negotiation of the treaty of llreda in 1 6(17. Although 
thus employed in tlie service of tlie crown, Holies 
still clung faithfully to his love of liberty, and 
reiuained stauiich in his support of the governing 
rights of jiarliainent ; and as Charles’s propensities 
towards iihsolntism hecamemore pronounced Holle.s 
leaneil more to the oppo,sition. He died cm 17th 
Fehrnai y 1681, a man of lirm integrity, a lover of 
Ids country and of liherty, ‘ a man of great courage 
ami of as groat pride. lie had the .soul of a .stiiTi- 
horn old Homan in him. ' See dJcHioiVi' written hy 
himself ( 1690) ; also S. H. ( }ardiner’.s if Afory. 

IIoHowsiy, a district of London, in the parish 
and parliamentary horough of Islington, on the 
H. I has a population of i7,9'21. 

Ifollowsiy Collcft'o, situated at Monnt Lee, 
Egham, Surrey, near Virgitda Water, is an insti- 
tution founded in 1883 hy Thomas Holloway 
(1800-83), patentee of Hollc'iway’s pills and Hol- 
loway’s ointment (see Auvuutising ), for the jmr- 
pose of suiiplying a suitahle education to women 
of the muUllo classus. The huilding, which is j 
coiiHlructed in the Erenoh Henaissance style, was 
opened hy tlie (iuoen in 1886. The management 
is vested in the hands of twelve governors. Hollo- 
M-ay also founded a sanatorium or hospital for the 
mentally alllioted helongiiig to the middle cla.sses. 

Holly {Ilc.r), a genus of trees and .shrubs of 
the natural order Aiiuifoliaoeu', eliieHy natives 
of temperate climates; with evergreen,' leatheiy, 
shining, and generally spinons leaves; .small fiowei-s 
\yhicli have a four- to | 

t live-cleft nirolla, four 
or live stamens, and I 
the fruit globose and 

live stones [nitis). 
The Common Holly ^ 

only European 
species, and a native 
also of some parts of 
Asia, is a well-known 

stili'nes.s of its habit 
heing so compensated 
hy the ahniulauce of 

leaves as to make it 

beautiful evergreens. 

Ilranoh of Common Folly native plant in .Scot- 
(Ilex aqiiifoliiim) : 1 aiul, altlionj^li 

a, a Uciver. Hritain is iieaily its 

northern limit; and 
it attains a greater size and display.s greater 


it attains a greater size and display.s greater 
lu.xuriance in the northern than in the southern 
jiarts of its geographic range, often appearing 
in the farmer as a tree of considerable size, 
20 to 50 feet high, whilst in the latter it_ is 
generally a more hush. It prefers light soils. 


There aie numeroui varieties of liolly produced, 
or at least perpetuated, hy cultivation, exliiluting 
great diversity in the leaves, of which the Hedffc- 
aojr .ffo///; may he mentioned as extremely sinuou' 
and spinous, whilst others aie prized for their 
colour, golden, silver-hlotehed, Ac. The llower.s 
of the comnion holly are whitish, axillary, nearly 
iiinliellate, and often ili(ccion.s hy abortion of the 
pistil ; hence the hanenness of certain varietie.s, 
and occitsiotiallj' also of individnal trees of othei' 
■which are reniarkahle for having tlie stamens only 
or the pistils only ]imfcct as the case may he ; the 
former of course never heai fruit. The fruit is 
small, scarlet, rarely yellow or white, The abund- 
ance of the fruit adds much to the oiii.amental 
I chaiacter of the tree in winter, ,and alfonls fond 
for birds ; hut to niiin it is purgative, emetic, and 
dimetic, and in larger quantities poisonon'. The 
leaves are inodorous, have a mncihiginima liilter 
and .somewhat austere taste, and liave been used 
inedicinall}’ in eases of gout and ilieuinatisii), as a 
diajdioretic, and also as an astringent and tonic to 
correct a tendency to diarrlaea, Ac, The leave- 
and small hvaiiclies, chiqiped, are sometimes used 
for feeding sheep in severe wiutev.s, The root and 
hark are einollient, expectorant, anil diuretic. 
Birdlime (q.v.) may he made from the inner bail'. 
The -wood i,s nhiiost as white as ivory, very haul 
and line-graiiieil, and is used hy cabinetmakers, 
turners, luusical-instniment makei-s, Ac., and some- 
times for wood-eugr,aving. Handles of tools ami 
handles of metal teapots are veiy often Jiiade of 
it. The holly is often planted for hedges, as it 
I he.ars clipping well, and makes an excellent fence. 

A holly hedge iniiy eitiier he k^it knr, or, as is the 
case at Tyningha'me, in East Lothian, allowed to 
glow to the height of 21) or 30 feet. In the gaulen- 
iiig of foimer days hollies were often clipped into 
fantastic .shapes. ' The name liolly used to lie derived 
from the very .ancient iise of the llianches and berries 
to deeoiate churches at Christmas (said to he con- 
nected originally with the Homan Saturnalia), from 
which the tree wa,s calleil Holy Tree, llcally holly 
, (0. E. /iofy/i) show’s the same root as in Irish cuileun, 
German /iid'sc, Old French ItoiiU (see Eveugreems, 

I and the illustration there). The American holly 
(/. ojxtca) is common along the Atlantic coast from 
Maine sotttliwiirds.— (Mate (q.v.), nr Purcijjmy Ten, 
is the leaf of a .ijouth American species of holly (/, j 
jiaraf/iieiim). I. voDiitonu has been erroneously ^ 
named Sunth Seu Tea, from the impression that 
it was the same as L pwar/iiennis. The Indians 
' smoked it as a .siihstitule for tobacco. I. cmsific 
^ and I. DnhooH are natives of the same region of the 
United State.s. L gunyonha, which grow.s in the 
provinces of Minas Geraes and .Silo Paulo, Brazil, 
has leaves which h.ave been sutotitiited for Para- 
guay Tea. The fruit of I. inarancoua contains a 
great quantity of taimin, and mixed with a ferrn- 
giiioiis c.ai’tli is used to dye cotton. 

According to the Hai wiiiiaii theory of tlie origin 
of thorns, siiiues, and prickles, these &tiucture.s_ 
serve either a.s a protection against the attacks of 
the larger animals (the i-iew e.\-pres.sed in Southey ’.•< 

‘ Holly-tree ’ ) or ns climhiiig organs. The ancestor.-- 
of the holly ni-e sin.poscd to h.ave h.ad .spineless 
leaves wliich were e.ateii hy large browsing animals, 
and thus the holly ran the risk of extermination, 
until some individuals, dw,arfed and elieeked in 
growth from the losing of their tender shoots, | 
developed spines which protected them from the 
attacks of animals. These spine-])roducing hollies 
liail an advantage over their spineless neighhour.s j 
and became the survivors. In support of this 
theory is the fact that many varieties of liolly 
above a certain height develop leaves without 
spines ; and this is explained hy saying that these 
leaves ivere beyond tlie reach of animals which 
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afctacliod the phuil, ami therefore spine, s ivere 
not formed on tlie.su higher loaves because they 
were uimocossary. A more recent view of the 
origin of Rpinos denioR altogether the agency 
of animals. rVccording to this view the hitter 
miLiivc of holly luaveR is siilUoienb to repel any 
animal from maldng food of tliom. The pres- 
ence or alisenco of spine, s on the leave, s is the 
re.snlt of tlie metaboli.sm of the plant. Thn.se 
plants wliich have orowii in rieli soil iiiuler favour- 
able climatic oomlitions are vigorous individuals 
with large hpineless loai’es ; while liollies which 
have grown in poor soil under unfavourable con- 
ditions have shrubby stems and small curled spiny 
leaves. The former plant,s arc healthy and well 
fed; the latter half starved and ill conditioncil. 
The former are the highly anabolic, the latter the 
kaUholie imlividuals. 

IlollyllOck [AUhifti nj.'ica), a [dant of the 
initiiral order Malvaco;e, commonly referred to the 
same genua with the Marsh INfallow (‘(.v.). It has 
a tall, .straight, hairy stem j heart-shaped, erunate, 
wrinkled, Ih'c- to seven-angled leaves, ami large 

avillary llowers 
jilnio-st without 
stalks ; the leaves 
diminishing into 
hi'aets, and the 
upper i>art of the 
stem forming a 
spike; the petals 
hairy at tlio hn,so. 
'L’lie' hoilyhnck is a 
native of the Medi- 
terranean, is to he 
seen in almost every 
garden in India, and 
lias been mueh cul- 
th'ated in garilen.s 
ill liritain from a 
very early period. 
At present it is a 
favourite (lower, 
and vaiieties, the 
result of cultiva- 
tion, are ve.ry 
numenms. ft varies 
mueh in the colour 
of tlio llowers, and 
dimhie, and semi- 
It is ail .autumnal 
llower, cmitiiming till the frost sets in. The 
plant is a hiumiial or jiereiinial, hut in the latter 
eoiiilitioii lasting only for three nr four years in 
a liaalthy state, 'i'he stem rises to a height of 
8-15 feel., uiilirauoliiiig, or nearly ho. 8iiice 1870- 
7.5 the plant has all hut succumbed to what is 
known as tlio liollyhoek disease, caused by a 
species of fungus (I’uceiiiia) which altaeks the 
loaves ami linally iirovos fatal, iiuloss prompt 
measures are adopted to arrest its progress. 
Sulphur dn.stod on the aH'oetod leaves has proved the 
most elToetiial euro. Thu lihros of the plant have 
lieoii made into yam, hut it is not yet certain if it 
is really I'aluahlo for uulLivation o'li this account, 
or for tlie luaimfiicture of paper. It is not impmh- 
ahlc that it might be cultivated with advantage 
to alford green fodder for cattle, wliioli are very 
fond of il.s leave, s, and the loave.s are pmduced in 
groat ahuiidaiico if the plant is prevented from 
iloworhig. The llowers are mucilaginous and 
domulceiit, ami are sometime, s used like those of 
mallows and marsh mallows. The leaves yield a 
line blue dye, — The Chinese Hollyhock {A. rlmim- 
sis) is an allied species. 

Itolluaii, James, ‘the Blind Traveller,’ was 
born about 1787, and, entering the navy in 1798, 


had risen to be a lieutenant wlien, in 1810, the loss 
of sight compelled liim to quit the service. Yet 
being of an active temperament, he in 1819-21 
travelled through France, Italy, nml the countries 
touchiiig on the Hhiue. Encouraged by this, he 
conceived the plan of travelling round the wi’iild 
and had penetrated to Irknlsk in Siberia, when he 
was arre.sted ns a .spy liy the Kinssiau government 
and carried liaek to the frontiers of Polaiul 
Ncvei'tlicloss, undaunted by this failure, lie acaiii 
hCt oir in 1827, and this time ellectivoly necoui- 
plished his purpose. Finally, he visited the 
countries of smitli-east Kurojie. He died at Lon- 
don, 29th July 18.57. lie pnhlished Juiinials of 
Ills .siicco-ssivo jmiiney.s, which cont.aiu much more 
useful information than could he e.vpecteil from the 
circumstances umler wdiicli It was gathered. 

llOll.SC, a lino Tudor mansion, 6| 
miles NY . of Northampton, w.as Imilt by Sir 
Christopher Hatton in the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was sold to James T., and was for four mmitlis in 
l(i‘t7 the prison of Ciiarles T. ((|.v.). It was dis- 
mantled in 1(1.52. 

Holmes, Oi.ivHk hom in Cam- 

hridge, Massachusetts, August 29, 1809, was the 
son of Hev. Ahiel and Sainh (4Vendell) Holmes. 
His father was a Coiigregatumal e.,,,y.isi.t is'iu m vs. 
minister, the ani.hor of ^liiniils of i.y .r. ii Liviiimutt 
Jmc.rica and other work.s ; his c'.imimi.y, 
mother, duseended from a niilch ancestor, was re- 
lated to many well-known families in New England 
and New York. He uiriered Harvard (.'ollege at the 
age of sixteen, and graduated, in what heoame a 
famous class, in l.S2i). He began the study of law, 
hut after a year gave it ii]), and entered upon tlio 
study of medicine. After the cusLomary course at 
the inedical .school of Harvard ho siiont over two 
years in the hospitals and solmols of Europe, chlclly 
in Paris ; and on his return home took the degiee 
of M.J). in 18110. 'ihrue years later he was pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Hartnunith 
tiollego, hut after two years’ .serviue he re.signed 
and oiigageil in general ]iractico in Boston. Ho 
niarricil in l.SJO Amelia Lee .fackson, daughter 
of ii justice of tlie 8u]U'cmo Court of Massriclui- 
Hotts. (T’hree children were born of the marriage, 
of whom one, O, AY, Holmes, jun. , seived as a 
caiitaiii in tlie civil war, and is a judge ,aml an 
eminent wi-iler upon legal .subjects.) In 1847 he 
was appointed iirofessor of Amitomy at Harvard, 
whieh |daoo ho hold until 18.82. ile wa.s highly 
respected as a man of science, and beloved as an 
iiihtnietor ; but as time went on his literaiy genius 
(piitc overlioro his professional ze.al, and it is as a 
poet and essayist that he will he remembered. 

He began writing verse while an iindergi'ailnate, 
but bis lirst elforts were not remarkalile. AVhile 
in the law .school he eimtrilmtml to the Cullotfim a 
few poems of a light and Immorous character which 
lirst gave indications of his future power ; among 
the.so are ‘ICvuiiiiig, by a Tailor’ amt ‘The Height 
of the lUdieiilons.’ There is a romiiiisceiiee of his 
life in Paris hi the teudor poem begiimiiig ‘Ah, 
Olemoiico ! whim I saw thee last.’ A little later was 
written ‘The Last Leaf,’ wliich con tirins one perfect 
stanza, ami whieh from the lilondiug of ipiaintness 
and pathos i.s perhaps the most fortmiate and 
ohavaetoristie of his minor poems. For some yeans 
the timse, visited hiui by stealth, the votary fearing 
for his professional reputation in a town so noted 
for proiu'iety. A small volume of those early poenis 
was puhlislied iu 189(1. Twenty years ]mRaud with 
deHultoiy ull'orts and a slowly-growing power, when 
hy the puhlieation of Tha A utocrat of the, liradfaH 
Table (1857-58) he heeamc suddenly famous. No 
literary event since the dlortex liad more strongly 
alfee-ted the re.ading world. The sucee,s,s was cine 
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to itb frerf), unconventional tone, its [>layfnl wit 
and wisdom, and to the lovely vignettes of veise. 
Aiiiu-fc from the merits of llionglit and wtyle, the 
pages have the cliarin of peisonal confidences ; the 
leader heoonie.s at once a pupil and an intimate 
friend. The tone assumed is egotistical, Imt the 
force and the comedy (as ei-eiy man with imagina- 
tion fcee.s) are bound nii in tliat assumption, ° 
Frofessoi' at the JJreahfcwt Tahle (1S58-59) was 
written upon tlie s.ime lines and lias (piaiities efpial 
to those of its jiredecessor, hut it deals nitli deeper 
questions and in a less familiar way. The Toef at 
the lircal-fn.'.t Table (1872) takes the reader into the 
legion of religions and pliilosophioal ideas, ‘tiod 
is Love' is the keynote of its doctrine. Hi-s liiyt 
effort in fiction was Elnie Venue/' ( 1859-60), a study 
of hereditary impressions and tendencies. 3'he 
Gua/'diun Ancjel (1867) is a picture of iinal New 
England. A Mortal A/ifipath/f was written in 
1885. It is soaicely a novel as the term is generally 
understood, lint there is a thread of stoiy on which 
the author hangs hi.s ohservation.s, a.s he liad done 
hefore in the Antuoiat. The introduction to lliis 
hook is aiitobiograpliical and historical, and gives 
a delightful view of Camhiidge as it was in the 
autlioiA Iioyhood, and a sadlj^ aiiuising' account of 
early American literature. The works hefore named 
appeared in the Atla/die Monthl/J, of which he was 
one of the foniidora. lie wrote for it also many I 
occasional essays and poems. Be.sides the early 
volume (1836), he pnhli.shed A'ony.t in Many Keys 1 
(1862), Honyn of Mu/iy Srum/a The Iron \ 

Guta (1880), and Before the Curfew (1888). His I 
other (prose) works are Car/'O/its and Counter-cur- 
rents (1861), Suundi/ujs f/'om the Atlantic (1864), 
Border Lines of K/wwledye (1862), Sleeha/iis/ii in 
Thought and Morals ( 1871 ), and Memoivs of Motley i 
(1879') and Emer.sou (1885). He is also the writer 
of the bingrapliical sketch of Emerson in this En- 
cyelopoidia, and of Our Hund/'cd Buys in Europe 
(1887), ail account of a visit made in 1886, during 
wfiicli he recoii'od honours from the universities 
of Caiiihridge, O-sford, and Edinlmrgh. 

It is diflicult to make a summary of the traits of 
a writer so versatile, and who has achieved success 
in so many iiehis. ]3y his own generation he will 
he reinembeied as a great talker, in the liighe.st 
sense. The present writer never met his equal. 
His intellect is keen and powerful ; his observation 
is instinctive i and his enthnsiasm and energy would 
have carried through a man of less brilliant parts. 
His verse is melodious, compact, and rounded by 
art; its Gallic liveliness tempeied by the even 
measure, and enforced hy the point, of the 18th 
century. There is not in it a trace of the manner 
of recent English jmets. iStill, in its thought, its 
humanity, and its suggestions of .science, it is seen 
that he is a man of his own century, and among tlie 
nuwt advanced. Among specimens of his varied 
powers may he cited ‘ The Last Leaf,’ already men- 
tioned, ‘ Tile Chambered Nautilus,' ‘ Grandraolher’s 
Btovy ’ (of the battle of Bniiker’s Hill), ‘Sun and 
vShadow,’ ‘Eor the Burns Centennial,’ ‘On lending 
a I'uuoli-howl,’ and ‘The One-ho.ss Shay.’ He is 
especially haiipy in his tributes to brother poets — 
as to Longfellow and Lowell, and to \yhittier on 
his seventieth birthday. During the civil war he 
wrote many impassioned lyrics in defence of the 
Dnion — ^probahly the host patriotic songs of the 
time. Of liis jnwe it may be .said tlial, whatever 
may he the subject, it always engages attention, 
and is always sui gc/ic/'is. Tlie reader feels him- 
self in eoutaot with a strung mind, full of the fruit 
of reading, and with a ohavaoter that is full of siiy- 
prise,s. Tlie choice of words is directed hy a poet’s 
inevitable instinct, ami the general treatment is 
botii precise and delicate. In the easay upon 
Mechanism in Thought and Morals there is an 
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acntene.ss and subtlety which niigdit hiire made a 
metaphysiciau ; only that might have deprived the 
world of one of its most original and delightful 
essayists. Tliere are degrees of value in his works, 
hut it appeals that liL fame will rest chieliy upon 
The Antociat, Tlie Professor, and cevtain of his 
lioeuis. Of his wiitiiigs in general it should he said 
that, thong]] ]ji> .spaj-ltling wit and tinwing limncmr 
are evident to the most casual reader, a closer 
.study ip'eals other and more .stately qualities 
whicli give him a place among tlie great writers of 
the time. 

There .iie Lives by IV. 8. Kennedy (Boston, 1883) 
and Kiuiiia E. Brown (1884), the latter with a list of his 
wiitings. 

llttloccpliali. See CAiiTiLAGiNurs Pishes. 

Holofcriics. See Judith. 

llologfi'tipli. See Deed. 

HoIoptytTlill.S (Gi. Iwlos, ‘all,’ and ptyche, 
‘wrinkle ), an e.vtinct genu,? of Ganoid iislies fnmi 
Devonian and Carboniferons .strata, tyjie of a family 
the meiuhei's of which are leiuaikalile for tlieir 
aculptnved or wrinkled scales and extiaordinary 
lahyrintlhne tooth .structure. 

Holoilniriiins [IlolothurioUlca), a cla^s of 
animals belonging to the suh-kiiigdoin Ecliinoder- 
inata (q.v.), from the otiier meinher.s of which they 
are readily distinguished by a more orle.ss wonii-like 
apiiearance. They are liopnlarly known as Sea- 
cuciimhevs nr Sea-slug.s. The word holothuurio/i was 
used hy Aristotle for a inavine animal which we are 
now nnahlo to identify, and tJie Latini.sed form was 
appropriated as a generic title hy Limneus in 1758. 
Hk genus was luactically co-e.vteiisive with the pres- 
ent class. As in all Ecliinoderiiiata, the symmetiy 
of the adult body is apparently pentagonal, but, 
instead of presenting the appearance of rays diverg- 
■ ing in one plane from a coiniiion centre, these are 
I bands rmniuig along the sides of a cylinder. "Very 
1 frequently they are nut eqiiidi.stniit fioiu each other, 
and then the radiate .symmetry passes over into a 
bilateral one. The most common anaiigeiiient is 
for tliree rays to he appro.viniated to eaeli other on 
the ventral and two on the dorsal aspect. The 
body of a Holothniian consists of a .sac of leathery' 
consistency (whence the name Scytodeimata some- 
times used for them ). made up of a cuticle, layers 
of cells, connective tissue, nerve-Hhre.?, and calcare- 
ous jilates and muscles. Tlie calcareous plates are 
the sole remnants of the skeleton which i.s so largely 
developed in other Echinodernis. They are of vari- 
on.s .shapes, le.sembling wlieels in Chirodota, plate-s 
and anchois in Synapta, and &piiie.s in some other 
geneia; in Psoliis there are ovci lapping .scales. 
The luontli is ordinarily at one end of the body, but 
occasionally on the ventral surface ; it is suiTounded 
by a ring of tentacles wlio.se mnnher is some 
multiple of five, and opens into a gullet surrounded 
hy a circle of calcareou.s plates. The digest! ve tract 
is ordinarily disposed in a loop ; the last portion 
before the vent (cloaca) is a large space, which has 
been obseiwed to contract rhytlimically. To it are 
appended (except in two subdirisions) a pair of 
branched outgi'0W’th.s, the respiratory trees, and 
certain processes of unknown function, known as 
the Cuvierian oigaris. 

The gullet is surroiuided hy the ring-shaped cen- 
tral nervous system, and also hj' a tube helongiii|j 
to the ainhulacral or water-vasoiilai' system, which 
is so generally distrilmted among the Echinoder- 
mata. It giv'e.s oil' a branch forwards to each ten- 
tacle, and sends one backwards along each of the 
five radii of tlie body, to sapply the tube-feet, the 
piinoipial locomotor organs. The annular tube bears 
also a reservoir, the Polian vesicle, and cnmniiini- 
cates either with the hody-oavitj', or sometimes 
with the outside by means of a canal. The sense- 
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oi'^jau.s consist of fiutlitory vesicles situated near the 
anterior end of tlie ))ody, and coutaininji’ small cal- 
careous coruuscles (otolitlis), and of the tentacles 
above luentioncd. These may be either simple or 
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r(, >SL']ii]Ll]ii^'iann)jnli(^ vjinv ol' tlir vlhci'Oi oi a IXuloIhunan ba* 
U) tbti Asplrlodiirata-. I'lujoflluj' IVom the iippar ciul 
are tliu tontuclcs, lower down the odlcnn'ous ilti};, uiid hIUI 
lowav In Ihu inlddh' line the two Poliim vohIcIoh. TIu> inUsttuft 
in shown pawHiii^' in a loop to tho hiiuhir eiul ol tin* body ; dur- 
ing part of Its ooiu'Hii it. is hcc’U to bo attached to ihi* body- wall 
by ii lui’santery. Two respiratory trers opjoi Uh oximiidcd 
tonmiinlion (ji* cloaca, wiilcli is cojniecLrd t(» tlir walln of the 
body by nulUillMK inuscnliir bands. htaigiUidlnal muscles 
jiasH iivmi Mi(! aiitcrior (o filio iJosU'/oir end <it the imiiiml. To 
the I'lglit is the branched gciiiliil Kliind with Ita duct. (Kjom 
Leiuns.) 

hj I’luiUnjiliofua It) >ui, rnu' of (lie Dcndrocliivotw, nduul. Bizo(lnmi 
L('Uiiih); I', Ifnlotkio'la one of Urn AHiadochhola*, 

till luiL si/o (ii'oiii LeuiilH) ; d, Uiichophunta imiUthllh, ouo of 
iho abyssal Klasipoda, ?,d nat. si/r (Iroin Tluad); r, cnlciiieouH 
wheel, from the intoguniciit of Chvotlohi purimrcu, magullied 
100 illaiMoiei’rt (Iroin 'rinVl) ; /, //, plale and uiichor of .S'l/HUjdft 
Iiigiily iimguldetl (Innn Tlieet); h, larval fovui 
(Auiieulavia) of Jlolulhitrla iidodnsa, highly umgiillleil (lioiii 

bmucliwl, ami in a few cases llioy are fiinii.slied 
wiLli siickorH. Tu Ukj Elasiiaiila taoUle organs are 
present, in tlio form of dorsal papillie. 

Tlie genoralivo organs oonsisl of a bunch of tulms, 
with one end closed ; their dnet opens cither within 
or Just ontsiih! the circle of Icnliicles. The egg 
develops as aruleinto a onrhnisly-hn'inod bilaterally 
symmetrical lain'a, formerly described as a distinct 
animal nndor the name Auri(mliu'in. In a ^e^Y 
cases tho development is direot; in Oiccimaria 
ci'ocm the young are borne among tho tenlacle.s of 
the piiront, whilst in PsoIiik c.jikippifar they are 
carried in a special ponch on tho hack.' 

The class is snhilividod as follows : 

T. ISlasii’oda, piimllivQ (loop-Hi.’a funns; bilaterally syimuctri- 
cal; fcubo-lei’t on Ihu vculinl surface, jvipillm on tho 
dorsal. No respliatory trees. A vciy large number (»f 
genera and spceics have been obtained by tho U/uillaiii/er 
and other deep-soa expeditions. 

IL Pedata, wltli woll-devehiped tnlie-feefc and papilhr. 

(1) Aspiclochirotn', with iontncles bearing a disc, and ten 
calcareous plates round the gnlkd, Tho gomis 
Ilolottuivia as now niulerstood IsdongH ht*n*. 
(‘2) Dendvoehirota*, with firboresiTUt teiitaclos 
~e.g. OuGiunaria, Psolus. 


III. Apoda, dcvonl of tube-tcet and papilla*. 

(1) Pnellinonopboia, with lehpnaluiy trees— e.g. Mui. 
IMulia. t*2) Ainieuiiioiia, with neitbev ladial ’water- 
vascular eaiials, leapiialmy tiees, iioi Cuvienan 
oigauK— e.g. Synaptn, ChiKKlota. 

Tlie Hnlotlmrianb are all marine, and have a 
world-wide di.stribntioii ; traee.s of them have been 
found fossil as far back as the L'arhoniferoiis 
deposits of Scotland. They citlier take in lai'i.o 
quantities of .sand and absorb the nutritive inattem 
mixed witli it, or devour small animals. On stron.. 
coiitraclion, caused by sudden irritation, the whole 
digestive canal and its appendages are not imfre- 
((ueufcly ejected ; but those are rugouerntod after a 

tiiiio. fn some siioeies the cloaca is inhabited by a 

siiiall jtarasitic lish of tlie genus Fierasfer. Tie- 
pang ( q.v.), or hfrhc-dc-jiicj', a great delicacy ainoin' 
the Oliiuese, consists of dried itololhnrians. ° 

Il^n.Stcill, formerly a duchy belonging; to 
Deiiuiark, ami at the same time a meinlier of the 
Ueriiiauie Confederation, was annexed in !S(iG to 
I’rnssia, which incorpoi'iitcd it in the province of 
fSleswick-llolslein. It is separated from Slesnick 
on the N. by I he river Eider and the North Uaitic 
Canal ; is liomided on the E. by the Baltic Sea, the 
territory of Euhock, and the ilnchy of Lauonl)uig ; 
on the si. bj' the Hamburg tovritovy ami the Elbe ; 
and on the "SV. by the North Sea. Une-eiglith of 
tho surface consists of iiiarshas. The central dis- 
trifis are oecnjiiod by an undulating plain traversed 
from north to south by a low heathy and samly 
ridge. The soil, with the exception of several 
tracts of sand and heath, is \'eiy fruitful, especially 
ill tho marshes. Thu climate and natural iirodiio- 
lions cloHoly vescnihle those of similar districts in 
the north o'f tJermany. Salt and g.y])suin are the 
only minerals found. Peat is plentitul. Agiicnl- 
tuve and the rearing of cattle are the ehief eniploy- 
menls, tliimgli market-gardening nourishes in the 
neighhonrlioml of AHona and ifamhurg, and feliip- 
ping in tho seaport towns, and fishing along the 
coasts, especially for oysters in the North Sea. 
Aieii, :1237 HI], in. ; jioii. nlmnt 5(10,000 — nmslly 
(ierinaiiH of the how (lei'inau stoek. The history 
of Holstein will he noticed under ShliStvioic. 

llol.sfcii. K-tiii.CnursTiAN.JtiKANN.an eminent 
Protestant theologian, horn at (liistrow in Mecklcn- 
Imrg-Sclnverin, lilst March 1825. Hu studied theo- 
logy ami philology at Leipzig, Berlin, and Jtoatock, 
and becamo in 1852 a teacher at the Rostock gvin- 
iiasiam. fii 1870 he ^vas called to the Jlern Tligli 
School as an extra-ordinary ]irofessor, next year 
heeanic ordinary professor, and in 187(1 obeyed a 
call to a similar post at Heidelberg. Ills startling 
contribution to l*auline theology, Ztim Emiiiidimn 
dcs Pa aim mid Pciriis { 1 807 ), was follon'cd by Das 
Evangditiin dcs Pcntbni {vol. i. 1880), Die drei 
nrsjiriinylitiheii, norh wiijeschiiubciieii Evungclicii 
(1S8S), and Die Synojdischcn Eoangdkn nadi der 
Form Hires InhaHs (1880). 

UoH, Sir JdUN, lord chief-ju, slice of the Coiiit 
of King’s Bench, was born at Thame in Oxford.sliiro, 
on noth Deccmlmr 1042. After leading a wild life 
ns a student of Uriel College, Oxford, ho entered at 
dray’s Inn, reformed his maiiucrs, and vvas called 
to tlie bar in 1008. He jlgurod as eouii.sel in mo.st 
of the state-trials of that period, ami generally as 
picador fertile dofeiulants. Tu UiOO he was made 
rooorder of liOndon and king’s serjoant, and was 
knighted. On the accession of T^’illiani III. he was 
rnised to the dignity of lord chief-jnstico of the 
King's Bench, and JUled tho post to his life’s oiul. 
lie died .Sd March 1710. Hir John Holt occupies 
an honourahlo place among the dignitaries of the 
English bench on two accounts. Contrary to the 
practice of his predece8.snvs, ho treated tliose who 
appeared before liim with uniform fairness _ and 
justice. Although politically a IVhig, Ilolt’.s judi- 
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dal career was entirely free from the s-tigma of party 
Was or intrigue. He disLinguislietl hijit.self by liil, 
courageous defence of the powers of his office against 
lioth crown and parliament, and his decisions, were 
niarkeil hy conspicuous ability and unbending integ- 
rity. Sec Lifi^ (1764) and licpofts of Cusei deter- 
mined hi/ Sir John Holt from ICSS to 1710 (1738). 

Ilolt/ciulovff, Franz von, a German writer 
on law subject.s, n’as Isorn 14fcb October 1829, at 
Vietmannsttorf in Brandenburg. Educated for the 
law, he practi.sed in tlie courts at Berlin till 1S37, 
when he became a lecturer on law at the university. 
Made professor there in 18G1, he was in 1873 called 
to Munich. He is known as an author on several 
branches of law,_ and especially as an advocate for 
the reform of pri.son.s and penal .sy.steins. Among 
his numerous works may he mentioned one on 
deportatiou, and another on tire Irish prison 
■sy.stem (18o9); Die Principien dcr Polffi/; (1869); 
Piici/elo/Kidie tier PceMsieisseimchnft {1870-71 ; 4th 
ed. 1882) ; Handhiich dcs Deiit'srhm Strafreelils 
(1871-77); and llnndbuch dcs Vulhmeehts (1883). 

Ilolt/insuill, Adolf, a celebrated Germanist, 
was born at Garlsrnlie, 2d May 1810, first studied 
theology at Berlin, then Old German philology 
under Bohmeller at Munich, and ne.vt Sanskrit under 
Bnruonf at Paris. In 1852 he was appoiiiled pro- 
fessor of the German Language a;ul Literature at 
Heidelberg, whore he died, 3d July 1870. Among his 
numerous contributions to nliilology are Ueberden 
(/rkch, Urs/wung des Ind. 2Yci'I'/wo4 ( 1844) ; M. 
ib'nf/oa (1843-47) ; Keltcn mid Germmten {1853), in 
wluc!i both aro maintained to liave been oidgiiialJy 
identical; and Uniersiwhumjcn kher dus Nihelunfjen- 
tied (1834), ill wliicli the view.s of Laolmiann' are 
assailed. His last work was a projected AUdcutschc 
Grmnmutih, After his deatli Holder edited from 
lii,s papers Gorman, AUeiikmor (1873), Deutsche 
Mi/thotofiia (1874), and Die edtere Edda (1875). — 
Of his brothers two attained eminence, Karl Heiil- 
rioh Alexander (1811-05) as a lecturer and writer 
on applied mathematics; and Karl Julius (1804-77) 
as a preacher and ecclesiastic at Carlsrulie. 

IloltZlltiiitli, Hfinwch Julius, an eminent 
theologhw, wis sou of the Germaiii.st ildolf Holtz- 
maun. He was born at Carlsrulie, 17th May 18.82, 
became in 1861 extra-ordinary, in 1865 ordiuavypro- 
fossov of Tlioology at Hoiilelhevg, and obeyed in 
1874 a call to the theiilogieal faculty at Strashiirg. 
Holtzniaiiii sat out as an e.xpoiient of the ' Verinit- 
tehingtlioologie,’ hut gradually let slip its a.ssmnp- 
tions, and now stands one of the chief representa- 
tives of the more advanced modern school. 

Among his writings aro Kation um! Tradition (1839), 
Die Si/iioptischea Eimn/dieii (1803), Kritik der Ephiser- 
nnd Kolosserbriafe (1872), Die Pastaralbriefe (1881), and 
an introduction to the Hew Testament (1885). Besides 
these ho prepared the New Test, ament portion of 
Bmisen’s Sibelircrk ; published two volumes of sermons 
(1865 and 1878); along with G. Weber, Geacliictite dcs 
Valkes Israel ( 1867 ) ; and with Ziipffel, tlie Lexikon fiir 
Thcolotjie niul Kirchcimesen (1882). He lias also con- 
ti'ilnitcd extensively to tha theological reviews. 

Holy Alliance, a league formed (1816) after 
the fall of Napoleon hy the sovereigns of Rmssia, 
Austria, and Prussia, whereby they pledged them- 
selves to rule their peoples like fathers of families, 
and to regulate all national and international rela- 
tions in aocordanoa with tlie principles of Christian 
cliai'ity. But the alliance was made in actual fact 
a means of mutual eneourageiiieiit iu the maiiiteii- 
auce of royal and imperial absQliitLsm,_ and an 
imstriiinent for suppressing free institutions and 
clieckiug the aspirations for political lilierty strug- 
gling into realisation araoiio-st the nations of tlie 
Continent. The league died a natural death after 
the lapse of a few years. 

Holy Coat of Treves. See Treves. 


Holy Gho.st. See SpruiT, Creeds. 

Holy Grail. SeeGE.viL. 

Holy Grass (Hierochloc borealis), a sweet- 
siiiclling gni'.s belonging to the tiihe Phalarideie, 
about a foot liigh, with a Inownisli glos'-y lax 
panicle. It is sometimes .strewed on the fiomc of 
cluirehe.s on festiv.al-day.s, wlienee its name. 

Holyhead, a seajmrt and parliamentaiy 
borough of Anglesey, North M'ales, is situated 
on a .small island of the .same name, 60 niile.s E. 
of Dublin, 85 W. of Chester, and 264 N\Y. of 
London. .Although recently iiuich iinjiroved, it is 
still a primitive, irregiiharly -built town. It is the 
I teiiniiiHs of the Lomloii and Nortli-M'estcrn Bail- 
' way ( 1850 ), and the port for the mail steam-packets 
10 Dublin, which perform the s-nyage in ahoiit four 
hoiii.s. Tiie shipping acooiiimod.atmn consists of a 
harbour with two divisions, and a roadstead shel- 
tered hy a breakwater. The liaihour was extended 
in 1873-80, and the ipnay lengthened to 4000 feet. 
The roadstead or harbour of refuge ( 1847-73), n ith 
an aiea of about 400 acies, is protected from 
the sea on tlie north by a solid masonry trail, 
rising ,88 feet 9 inelies above Imr-water mark, and 
liacked hy a strong nibble mound (.see Break- 
tv.U'ER, l^ol. 11. p. 413). Pop. (I.S7.7) 5622; (ISSI) 
8680, employed in the coasting tiade and in .sluii- 
ImiUiiug and rope-making. Till 1885 Holyhead 
united with Amlwch, Beanniari.s, and Llangefni in 
hciiding one memher to parliament, 

Holyhead Island, lying west ami formiiig 
part of Anglesey, F S mile.s long by .8i bioad. 
Area, 9658 sq. acres; poji, (ISSI) 10,131. The 
I island is separated from Anglesey hy a narrow 
I sandy .strait, crossed hy a causeway, along wliicli 
I run 'tlie Holyliead road and the Chester and 
Holyhead Kailway, and arched iu the centre 
' for the tide to pass beneath. The surface is for 
the most part rooky and barren. On the nortli- 
west coast are two islets, the North and Boutli 
Blacks, the latter with a Jiglithon.se, wliose light, 
197 feet above high-water, is seen for 20 miles. 
The Btack.s and the north coast aie hollowetl out 
into iiiaguilicent eaves, the haunt of .sea-fowl. 

Holy Island, or Lindisfaene, a small i.sland 
of Nortimniherland, 94 miles ,SE. of Berwiek-on- 
Tweed. It is 3 miles long hy IJ broad, and has an 
area of 2457 acres. At low-water it can he reached 
hy walking across the sands, a distance of 31 miles; 
at high-water the strait covered hy the sea is 14 
mile wide. The village (pop. 686) is guarded hy 
the fa.stle, built aliout 1590, and .still in good re])air. 
The ishiuil i.s chieliy intere.sting for the niin.H of its 
Benedictine iniory clmrcli. This was built iu 1093 
out of tile materials of the ancient cathedral, 
erected here in the 7th century, under the auspices 
of Bishop Aidan. Here a company of Columhan 
inoiik.s e.stab]i.slied themselves, and grew into the 
famous priory of Liudi.sfarne, the lumiiiitiy of the 
north, the Iona of England. It reached its 
gi-eatest glory under St Oiitlihert (fpv.). The 
cathedral suffered severely from the ravages of 
the Danes, and was gradually allowed to fall 
into ruins as Durliaui grew into importance. In 
August 1887 tliree thousand barefooted pilgrims 
crossed tlie sands to Lindisfarne. See works hy 
G. Johnston (1833) and F. II. IVilson (1870). 

Holy Iiand. Sec Pale.stine. 

Holyoake, Geokub Jacor, a zealous labourer 
for bettering tlie condition of working-men, a writer 
on co-operation, and the founder of ‘Secularism, 
a system which bases duty on consulerations purely 
Iminan, relies on material means of improvement, 
and justifies its beliefs to the conscience, irrespective 
of atheism, theism, or revelation.’ He was horn 
at Binuiiigham on 13tli .4.pril 1817. Duiing the 
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course of his life he has filled r aviolis oflices anil 
iiihcii an active sliare in various piihlic nioveiuGnts. 
lie taught iiiathcinatics at the hlechanica’ Institu- 
tion in Birminghani, lectured on Robert Owen’s 
socialist system, acted as secretary to the Rritish 
continoont that went to the assiatanee of flari- 
haldi, edited the licnsoncr, was chiefly inatrn- 
niental in getting the hill legalising secular alliv- 
niations passed, ]irojeotod the light on the clock 
tower of the rarlianient House, and exerted liim- 
,self on behalf of settlors in Canada and the United 
States, services recognised hy Mr (Gladstone and 
the Canadian government. Holyoake was the la.st 
person imprisoned in England on a charge of atheism 
(IStl). He was pre.sideut of the Carlisle Congress 
of the Co-operative Societies, 1887. On the subject 
of co-operation ho has wvitton Ilisiori/ of Co-oper- 
alitni i)i Rochdale, (2 parts, 18r)7-72), nixiori/ of 
Cii-operaiion in J£)ifjlcind {'2 voW 187.'i-7n; new ed. 
vol. i. 188(1), and Relf-he/j) a JIundeed Veurn Ai/o 
(1888). Other works from his ])en are The Limits 
of Atheism ( ISfil ), Trkd of Theism ( IS77I, LLfa of 
Josc.nh Itiiyncr Stephens (1881 ), Hostile and Gener- 
ous Tulenhion, a Jlislori/ of Middleshoroiiijh, Sixhj 
Years of an, At/ilalor's Life ( 1800), I've. 

Holyoke, a city of Ma.s.Haehn.setts, 8 niile.s N. 
of Spriugliuld, on the Connecticut River, which is 
hero ero,ssed hy a dam over 1(100 feet long and falls 
(iO foot in loss than a mile, supplying iminen.so 
water-powoi'. Tlolyoko is a groat seat of tlie iiai>er- 
niaking trade, and has a score of paimr-mills, ho- 
isides numerous cotton-factories and woollon-inills, 
several grist-mills, and inanufacturus of metal and 
u'ooden wares. It contains a line city-hall of 
granite, and a largo uiimhor of e.xcellent schools. 
T'op. (1870) 10.783; (1885) 27,894 

Holy Itom.'iii Einiih’c. See Rohan Empire, 
CiiuROii History. 

llolyroodi an ahhoy and ))alace of Eilinlmrgh. 
In the year 1128 King IJavid 1, of Scotland fonnded 
at Edininu'gh an ahlicy of canons regular, of the 
order of St Augustine. Acooriliiig to llie legend, it 
was founded on the spot where the king, wliilst 
hunting on Rood Day in the fourth year of his 
reign, in the forest that than .siUToiimled Hdin- 
Imrgh, was thrown from his liorse and nearly gored 
hy a hart, anti was only saved by a mysterious liand 
putting a ilaming cross lietween him and tlio 
animal, at the sight of which the hart lied away, 
leaving the king safe. The ahhoy was dedicated 
to the Holy Cross or Rood, a casket of gold, 
olalioratcly wrought and shaped like, a cross, which 
was brought to Sootland by Margaret, wife of 
Malcoliii, king of Scotland, alionl 1070. This 
casket was held in groat veneration as containing 
a .splinter of tlie true Cross, and hooanio ono of 
the hoirlooniH of the kingdom. The lllack Rood 
of Scotland, as it was called, was eaiTied before 
the army of David If, when he invaded Eng- 
land in' 13-16, and fell into the hands of the 
English at the battle of Neville’s Cross. The 
victors placed it in the shrine of St Cuthhert in the 
oatliodral of Dnrham. At this time of tlie Refor- 
mation it disappeared, and nothing has been 
known ahinit it since. Tim abbey cimrch was 
built in the Norman anti early (lothic stylos. 'I’he 
aldioy was soveml timo.s hurned hy the English, 
esiioeially in lli-ll (when the tranHO]it.s were de- 
stroyed) anil Y)i7. At the Reformation thomoMa.s- 
tory was dissolved ; anil the abbey ehurch having 
been repaired was henceforth used as the parish 
church of the Canongabe. In 1687 James VII., 
having built another parislr church for the Canon- 
gate, converted the abbey ehurch into the chapel 
royal of Ilolyrood. It was plundered and burned 
by the mob at tlie Revolution in 1688, and reniniiied 
in neglect until 1708. In that year it was repaired 


and roofed ; but tlie roof was too Iieai-y foi- the walls 
and it fell in 1768. Since then the chapel has 
been left in a state of ruin. The vault, built as a 
linvying-nlace for the royal family of Scotland 
eontaiiieil the ashes of David 11., James II., James 
V., and of many other royal and historical iiei'son- 
ages, such as the Duke of Albany, Lord Dariiley, 
iS:c. ’ 

The abbey of Holyrood early became the occa- 
sional ahoilo of the Scottish kings. Robert Bruce 
and Edward Baliol held parliaments within its walk, 
ilanics II. was horn in it, crowned in it, inavried hi 
it, buried in it. Tlie foiindation.s of the palace, 
apart from the abbey, were laid ahont 1,501 hy Janies 
1 V., who made Edinhiirgh the capital of Scotland. 
Ileiiceforth Holyrood ralacc was the chief seat of 
the Scottish sovereigns. It was mostly destroyed 
hy the English in 1514, hut inmiedi’ately after- 
wards rebuilt on a larger scale. Queen Mary took 
lip her abode in the palace wlion slie letiivneil from 
Eraiicc in 151)1. Here, in 1506, Rizzio was torn 
from her .side and murdered. It U'ns garrisonetl 
after the battle of Dunbar in 1G50 by Cromweir.s 
tri)op.M, who burned the greater part of it to the 
grimnd. it was rebuilt by Cbartos 11., from tlie 
designs of Sir AVilliam Bruce of Kinross, lu-tween 
1671 and 1679. After the aeoesHioii of James VI. 
to the throne of England it ceased to he occupied 
as a poniianeiit royal residoiico. But George IV. 
held Ills court in it in 1822, and Queen Yiotoria 
occasiimally spends a night within its walls. At 
tlie present day the ilis])OHitioii of the rooms in the 
older portion seems to lie much the same as in the 
time of Queen Mary, 'Tho pictiirc-gallcry, oontliin- 
ing badly-paiiilcd ‘portraits’ of fabulous Scottish 
Idiiga, and a few geuuiim works of art, posscBBes 
romaiitic interest as I he scene of the halls anil recep- 
tions of Prince Charlie in 1745. 

The palace, with its ]ireciiicts and park, was 
in Catholii- times a sanctuary for all kinds of 
oll'cndors, Imt afterward.s the privilege of Sanotiiaiy 
( ip V. ) was oxlumloil to none exeiipt insolvent debtors. 
Do (inineoy is the most illustrious person who 
availed liimself of the privilege. But now, from 
rocoiit ameliorations in the laws alleetiiig delitovs, 
aspeeially tlio Dehtor.s (iSentlanil) Act, 1880, the 
protection lias no longer legal i-alidity. See Ilis- 
torired Description of the Jlomistrri/ and Chapel 
Royal of Holyrood lluusr, (1819), and D. Wilson, 
Memorials of lidinburyh (1848). 

Holy Scpiilclirc, Kniuht.s of the, an order 
of knightliooil instituted, probably by Pope Alex- 
ander VI., for the guardianship ot the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and tlie relief and jmiteetitm of iiilgrinis. On 
tho recapture of Jorusaloni by tlie 'I’urk.s the 
knights retired to Italy, and settled at Perugia, 
After a temporary viuioii with the Hospitallers, the 
order wa.s reconstituted in 1814 both in Prance and 
in Poland. 

Holy Water. in the Boman Catholic, as also 
in tlie Greek, Russian, and oriental churches, 
signilies water blessed by a priest or bishop for 
certain religions uses. Water is, almiist of its own 
nature, a littiiig symbol of purity ; anil accordingly, 
in most of tho ancient religions, the use of lustra! 
Ill- purifying water nut only iormed part of the 
public wiirnliip, but also entered largely into the 
]iersoual acts of sanetilicatioii |iroscrihoa to indivi- 
dnals. Tho Jcwi.sh law contained many provisions 
to the same effeet ; and our Lord, hy establishing 
baptism with vi'ator as the necessary form of 
initiation into tho religion instituted hy hiin, gave 
his sanction to tho use. The usage of spriiiHing 
the hands and face with ivater before entering the 
sanctuary, presorihed in the Jewish law for those 
ceremonially unclean, was very early adopted in the 
Christian church. It is expressly meiitioiiecl hy 
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Tertullian in tlia wul of tlie Qil centniy. And 
that the water ,so eniiiloyed n'a.s Ue«ed bv tlie 
priests we leam from St ■Jerome, among otliers, 
pd from the Apostolipal Coiistitntinns. Althoiifdi 
it is ditJirult to fix tlie preeise time, it cannot Tie 
doubted tliat the practice of luingling salt with the 
'uater is of veiy ancient origin. In the Y'estern 
Church there is a solemn blessing of water in the 
service of Holy Saturday, lint tJie ceremonial is 
repe.ated by the priest rvlienever necessaiy. Holy 
water is placed hi ISeiiifciers (rp v.) at the doom of 
cliiirches that wor.sliippers m,ay sprinkle tlieiii- 
sehes ivitli it; before higli mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people witli holy water; 
and it is used in nearly every blessing given by the 
cliiireh. Instructed Catho'lies regard the use of 
holy nnatei’ eliielly oh a means of suggesting to 
the mind the necessity of intern, al purity; "and 
althniigh it is supposed to derive from the hless- 
iiig a special ellicacy for this end, yet this effi- 
c.aoy is held to he mainly subjective and of a 
cliarncter entirely di.stinct fioiii that a.scril)pd to 
tlie s.aeraiueiital rites of the chnieli. See Hexe- 

tllL'TIOX. 

Holy Week, the week iiiiincdiately preceding 
Easter, and specially consecrated to the e’oiiiiiieiiiora- 
tion of the Passion of our lledeenier. This institu- 
tion is of very early origin, and the name Holy 
Week is hnl one of many by wliieh its sacreil 
character has been described.' In Englisli u.se it 
is called ‘Passion Week’ (a name appropriated, 
in lloiimn use, to the weel: before Palm Sunday). 
It was also called the ‘ Great IVeek,’ tlie ‘Silent 
Week,’ the ‘Week of the Holy Passion,’ the 
‘Vacant Y‘cek,’ the ‘ Penitential jVeek.’ In the 
Homan Catholic Church the special characteristics 
of the celehralioii of the Holy Week are increased 
soleiimity anil gloom, penitential rigour, and nioinn- 
iiig. If any of the ordinary oluiroli festivals fall 
tlieiein, it is deferred till after Easter. All iii- 
strninental iiinsic is snsiieiulod in the ohnrche.s, the 
altars are stripjiocl of their ornaiiionts, the pictnies 
and images are veiled from public sight; manual 
labour, although il is no longer entirely pioliihited, 
is by many persoii.s voluntarily susponded ; the 
ligoiir of fasting is rpilonhleil, ami aliii.s-deeil.s and 
other works of mercy sediiiously enjoined and 
liractihod. All clinvch sorvieo.s of tile week, more- 
over, breathe the .spirit of iiionrniiig, some of them 
being .specially devoted to the commemor.ition of 
particuhu scenes in the Passion of onr Lord. Tlie 
days thus .sjieoially solemnised are Palm Sunday, 
.Spy Wednesday, Holy (or Jlanndy, q.v.) Tliurnday, 
Good Eriday (ipv, ), Iloly Saturday. Holy Tliurs- 
dny ill the Koiiian Catholic Church i.s sjiecially 
de.sigiied as a coiiininiiioration of the Last Supper, 
and of the iiistitiitimi of the eucharist, altliough 
there are several other features peculiar to the day. 
To Holy Saturday belongs the snleinn blessing of fire 
and nf the water of the baptismal font ; and from 
the earliest times it was .set .apart for the baptism 
of eateehuinens, and for the ordination of candi- 
dates for tlio ecclevsiastical ministiy. From the 
‘new fire,’ struck from a Hint, and soiemiily blessed 
on this day, is lighted the Paschal Light, whieh is 
regarded as a symbol of Christ risen from the dead. 
This Byinholieal light is kept huriihig dnriiig the 
reading of tlie giwpol at mass throughout the 
interval hotweeii Easter ami Pentecost. It must 
be added, however, that in many instance.s the 
primitive institution of the Holy Week was per- 
verted, and that the suspension of labour, which 
wii.s originally ilasigiiod tor pnipnso.s of devotion 
and ooiitoniplation, was turned into an occasion of 
aiiiusoiuent not nnfreqnently of a very question- 
able character. Such alnrses arc now universally 
disc'oniitenaiiced by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
See Fa.sts, Fe.stiv.\t.,s. 
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Holyivcll (Wel...li a ii.aili.anient- 

aiT borough .md market-ton n of I'lint'.hii'e, Xoiili 
Wales, on an eminence 1.5 iiiile> NW. of Chester. 
It is the seat of nninerons le.id, iron, co]iper, .and 
zinc mines, and has siiieltiiig-works for the ex- 
traction of those metals, iiiaiinfactures of paper, 
flannel, and Itonian cement, and tanyauls and 
brewerie'. The borough unites with tho.s'e nf Flint, 
Mold, &e. in leliiriiiiig one iiienilier to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (IR.Il) ,)740; (1881) 7862. Holy- 
well owes its origin to the renowned ivell of .St 
Winifred, which, until diiiihiished by drainage 
works, was estimateil to deliver 4700 gallon.s of 
water per minute. The Pei pendiciilar chapel over 
the M ell is .attiilmtcd to Margaret, mother of Heniy 
VII. It is still a place of pilgrimage for lioman 
Catholics. .See Pennant's //lifoni of Hobivdl 
(1790). 

Homa.!i'e (Gld Fr. ; Low Lat. houuttkvm ; Lat. 
hunio, ‘ man ' ) is the service due from a knight or 
vas-.al to his lord in feudal times, the vassal pro- 
fessing to hecniiie his loid’s man. See Fecdai.isji. 

IIoHlblirg. nr Hombukcj vor her Hum:, a 
town in the Prussian province of Hesse-Xas~an, 
is situated at the foot of the Taimiis Mountains, 
S inile.s NN\y. of Frankfort-on-tlie-jrain. Il has 
heantifiil environs, and is freipiented liy ahoiit 
12,000 visitors annually on account nf its mineral 
waters. The springs, five in mniiher, possess saline 
.and chalylieate propertie.'. They are considered 
effective in cases of disordered liver and stomach, 
for hiemorrhoidal and menstnial ilisoiders, and for 
gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and skin diseases. 
About 400,000 bottles are sent away annually. 
The gaming-tables were .sup]iressecl in 1.S72. Pop. 
(1875 ) 8294; (1885) 8(16.8. See works by Schick 
(14th ed. 1885) and Will (1880). 

lIOlUCi the name of one of the oldest and most 
celebrated of the liistoric families of .Scotland. 
After the Conquest Ciispatrick, the great Earl of 
Horthiiinberland, took refuge in .Scotland, .and 
received from Malcolm Canmnre the manor of 
Dunbar, ami large e.states in the JIer.se and tlie 
Lothians. Patrick, the second son of the thiul 
E.arl of Diiiihar, inlierited from hi.s fatlier the iinuior 
of Greenlaw, and having married his cousin, daugh- 
ter of the fifth earl, obtained with lier the lands 
of Home, from which his dc.scend<ants took their 
designation. After the overthrow of the earls of 
Dunbar and JIarch in 143G the Hoiiie.s succeeded 
to a portion nf their vast e.states and to a great 
deal of their power on the eastern Jlarche.s-. .Sir 
Alexander Home was created a peer by James III. ; 
hilt, disappointed in his attempt to iqqiropriate 
the revenues of Coldiiigham Priory, he joined the 
disaft'ected nobles wlio relielled agniii.st James, and 
took part ill tlie battle of Sauchiehurn, where the 
king was killed. The second baron obtained estates 
and iinportant ollices from James IV. Along with 
Lord Hnntly he coniiimnded the vanguard of the 
Scottish arii'iy .at I'Todden, and routed the English 
light wing. He was almost the only Scottish 
noble who returned niiliiirt from that battle. He 
was induced by f.aii promises from the Regent 
Allwiny to visit Hulyrood along with his brother 
William in 1516, amrthey were arrested, tried for 
treason, and condemned and executed, 'riie for- 
feited title and estates were restored to his brother 
George in 1522 ; hut, though the family took a 
liromineut part in jiublic affairs during the timiWoiis 
times of Queen Mary and the great civil war, 
thej' never regained their former influence. Their 
extensive estates dwindled down to a patrimony of 
iOOO acres, and tliey .sank into insignificance. But 
the marriage (18.82) of the eleventh earl to the 
heiress of the Douglas estates restored tlie decayed 
fortunes of this ancient house. These estate.? now. 
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accoi'diiiff to tliu DooniMlay Ijook, yield a routal of 
£47,721 !i yeai'. 

Home, Daniel DuNai^AS, spivitniiliKfc, was 
bom near Ediiibui’^'b, Mai'di 20, 1833, luiil was 
taken l)y an iinnl to tlio United StatoH, where hy 
IHHO lie had become a fanuniH inedinin. Tie began 
the study of inoilicine, but was pevHuaded by bis 
friends (o practise spiritualism instead ; and in 1855 
lie removed to boudon to carry on bis ‘mission.’ 
I'lonio was a pvolicient in moRinorisin ami sneb- 
like seionces, and to table-turning and M]>irit- 
rapping he added, Tor .advanced disciples, speaking 
ghosts, and a di.s[il,ay of Ids own jiower.s of lloating 
in tlie air. He made many converts, tboiigli not 
all I, lie great people bo claimed, lie was presented 
at .several coiivts, and to the pope ; and he joined 
tile Homan (Jatbolie Oburch, but was nltimatoly 
expelled for spiritualTstio practices. In 1800 lie 
acceded to a hlrs T.yoii’s suggestion tb.at be sliould 
Irecome her adopted son, sliu assigning to him 
£00,000 j Imt this money Ids (icicle iiatronoss after- 
wards compelled him to restore, and l,bo l.awsnit 
discvediti'd Home greatly, Lhongli bo was scarcely 
to blame in the matiui-. lie died at Aiiteiiil, 2Ist 
.luno 1880. He published two series id' Iiifiili'iiln of 
mi/ /i/'/i' ( 1803 and 1.S72), and LUjhls mill H/im/vii’n 
of SinriliMlisiii, (1877): see also D. !>. Ilimir: his 
Lift) and Jilminn (1888), and a conlinuatiou. The 
Gift of n. IJ. Jhine (1890), both bj' his widow. 

Home, ITuniiv. .See ( Loiiu). 

Home, .loON, a Scotch clergymnn and dramatist, 
was born at bcildi in 1722. lie graduated at the 
Kdinburgii Uiuvoi'Hil,y in 1742, and throe years later 
onlorod tins elmrcli. He was present us a volunteer 
on the king's side wlicn tlie royalisls wore routed by 
the young I’reteuder at Halkirk, and was carried a 
prisouur to tlie castle of Denno, whence becil'octcd 
Ins escape. In 1740 In' was appointed minister of 
Atholstaiieford, near lladdinglon, wliero be pro- 
duced in 1749 the tragedy of ^li/is, and, after tlie 
lapse of live years, Dtiiii/lns, a (.ragndy founded (be- 
fore the jmblicatiim of Percy 's Hi'liqiics) ini tlie biillad 
of ( lil Mnrrific. Each of these plays was sueeessively 
rejected by (larrieki hut Ddiii/liis, bronglit out at 
Eilinliurijli, met with instant and biilliant .sneees.s, 
and ovekod oipial oiiLliusiasm when placed on tlie 
Loinlim hoards, Its proiliudiim, however, gavcsiieb 
olTonco to the I’resbytoi'y Unit the author tlnmght lit 
to re.sign his ministry, and, withdrawing into Eng- 
land, lie bocaino pru'ate secretary to (.be Earl of 
IliiLe, who proeured 1 dm a pension of £300 a year. 
The Hucw'SH of Jloni/lns induced tlarriek not only to 
accept Home’s next play, The Hirijr, of Ainiiic.iii, 
but to hriiig out the ua'rliiu' workj'j-li/w. irmiio’s 
other works are 'L'he h’lihd JJisrumri/, Alonzo, 
Alfred, eceasioiial poems, and, in jumo,‘A Uhionj 
of t.hh Jlnliellioii of I'/.'f. He died in 1.8()8. 

Home is the last of our tragio iioel.s wbo.se works 
for any lime hold the st.age, Tlie drama, piirilied 
from till) lioontiousnoHS of Wyclierley and Uoiigrove, 
had bucoino frigid and lifeless in tlie liands of Addi- 
son, Howe, and Johnson, and the enthusiasm with 
wliicTi Ikmglns was greeted was due to the generous 
warmtli of’ domostie, fooling, the eliivalrous ardour 
and natural pathos wliieli Home infused into his 
work. His writings are reniarkahlc for the inter- 
osting' elmraclor of their iilots, for lucidity of liiii- 
gnage, and for occasional jlaslies of gemiine jmetry ; 
but lie did not .succeed in entirely diseanliug the 
pompon, s declamation of his foremniior.s. In bis 
(lay be enjoyed the jiraise of all and the friendsliip 
of the niost'diBting'iushed ; Collins dcdicateiltohim 
bis ode on the lligblaud superstitions, and Hums, 
witJi more zeal tlian judgment, saiil that Im 

Itellioiliacil wllil Sliiiloispi'iire into plnn 
The taste of his time is not that of onrs, but the 


dr.amatists who disjdiiced him turned to comedy 
and bo has bail no successor of equal fame. See 
the Life liy Heiuy Mackenzie, prefixed to bis works 
(3 vols. 18‘22). 

Home tloniltios, the counties over and into 
wliicb Loudon has extended — Middlesex, Tlertford- 
shive, Essex, Kent, Surrey. The south-eastern 
circuit (see Ak.si 15 K) is still sometimes called the 
‘Home Cirenit,' though it inchule.s, be.sides the 
home counties (except Middlesex), also Cambridge- 
sliire, Noifolk, and tSiillblk. 

Hoill«ly]|. See 11 A V. 

Home Ollice, See SKunuTAny of State. 

Homci*. The pnonm of Homer differ from .all 
other known poetry in this that they onnstitiite in 
tbenisclve,s an oneyelopiedia of life .and knowledge; 
at a tiiiio wlicn knowledge, indeed, sueli as lies lie- 
yond the bounds of actual experience was extiemely 
limited, Imt wlien life was singularly fresh, vivid, 
and e.xpaiisive. The only poem.s of Homer we 
po.s.so.s.s are the ILiud and the Udi/ssey, for the 
Ilonicrie, Ift/nins and otlier productions lose .all title 
to stand in lino with those wonderful woi'k.s, by 
reason of eonlliet in a nmltilnde of particulars with 
the witness of the text, as well as of their poetical 
inferiority. 'I’lioy evidently belong to (lie period 
that follows the great iiiigvatiou into Asia Minor 
brougiit about hy Llio Dorian eimiiuest. 

The dii'lnm, of llerodoLns wbieb places the date 
of Honior -100 years before his own, therefore in the 
9tb century n.’c. , was little better than meie eeii- 
joctnro. (/'oimiion ojiinion lia.s eortainly pi’esiiiiied 
him to 1)0 posterior to the Dorian oonquesl. The 
Hymn to Apollo, liowever, wliicli was the main 
prop of this opinion, is assuredly not his. In a 
work whioh alteiiijits'to turn vceent discovery to 
account, 1 have eontemlcil that the fall of Troy 
cannot properly be brought lower than about 1250 
ll.C., and I, bat Homer may probably have lived 
within llfly years of it (lloinen'a IJyiichrumm, 
I. vL). 

The entire iiroseutaHon of life and ohavacter in 
the two poems i.s disliiiet from, and manife.stly 
anli'i-ior lo, anyl.bing made known to us in Hreece 
nndor and after Unit conijneht.. T'lie .study of ITomer 
lias liccn darkened and cnfeoliled by tlirustiiig back- 
wards into it a vast mass of mattei', belonging to 
tbe.so later periods, and even to the Homan civil- 
isation, wbieb was dill'erent in spirit and wliicb 
entirely lost sight of the true position of Hvecks 
and Trojans, and inverted tlieii' moral as well as 
their martial relations. Tlie. name of ((rooks is a 
llom.an name : the ]ioople, to whom Homer lias 
given iiiiiiiorUl fame, are Aeliaiiui.s liotliiii designa- 
tion and in inaniiers. The poet paints them at a 
time when tlie .siiiilt of iiatioiial life wa.s j'i.siiig 
within their liovdors. Us first i 'Vorts bad been seen 
in the expoditiiins of .Veliaimi natives to conquer the 
Asiatic or Egy])Uan iniinigrants who had under the 
naiiiB of (lailiiieiaiiH (etymologically, ‘foreigners’) 
founded 'Cliebes in Ilieotia, and in tlie voyage of 
the ship xiir/o to Uolehis — which w.afi iirohahly 
the scat of a eolony sprung from tlio 1‘lgyptian 
empire, and wa.s tlulrefore regarded as host, lie in 
memory of the autecudeiit aggressions of that 
cm])ire. The exjicdition against Troy was the 
begiiiniiig of the long eliain of oonilicis between 
I'lnropo and Asia which end with tlio Turkisli eon- 
qiiests, and witli I, bo reaction of tlio last 300 years, 
and especially of the lOtb century, against them, 
It rejirescnts an elTort truly enormous towards 
attaining nationality in idea and in pi'aotice. Clear- 
ing away olistructio'ns, of wbieb the cause lias been 
parti.ally indicated, we must next observe that the 
text of iloiiier w,a.s never studied by the moderns as 
a whole in a seiireliing manner until within the last 
two generations. Erom the time of Wolf there 
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■vva'. iiiHiiite eoTitroveVhy about tlie works and tlie 
antlioi'fliip u'itli little positive result, except tlie 
establishment of the fact that they were not written 
but handed down liy iiieiiiory— an operation aided 
and melUodihud by tlie lup,h position o£ bards as 
.such in (ireeoe (more jivoperly AeUaiis, anil after- 
wards Hellas), by the fonnation of a separate school 
to liaiid down these particular soups, and by tliepreat 
institution of the (lames at a variety of points in 
the country. At these centres there weie pnblie 
recitations oven before tlie poema were composed, 
and the uncertainties of individual memory rvere 
limited .and corrected by competition Ciairied on in 
presence of a people omiuently endowed witli tlie 
literary faeiilly, and by the vast national import- 
ance of haniUny down faithfully a record wliicli was 
the chief authoiity timcliinp the relipimi, hislmy, 
political dii isimis, and manners of tlie country, 
ifany ilivev.silics of text arose, but tliere was tlilis 
in eontimial operation a corrective as well as a 
di.sintepratiny' process. 

The (leriiians, who had lonp hecu occupied in 
franiin|.i' careful monopraphs which contracted the 
contents of the Ilomcrie text on many particnlai.s, 
such as the. Sliip, the House, and so forth, have at 
leiiptli siijiplied, in tlie woik of Dr H, Jbicliholz, a 
full and mutlioiUeal account of the contents of the 
text. 'I’liis work would lill in English not less than 
six oclavo volnmcs. 

The (lieeks called the poet iwiiltis, the ‘maker,' 
and never was there such a maker as Homer. Tlie 
work, not exclusively hut yet pre-eminently Ids, 
was the makitip of a lanpuape, a religion, and a 
nation. The last named of these was his dominant 
idea, and to it all his metliods may he referred. Of 
the I'u'st ho may have been little conscions while bo 
wrought in his oillco as a bard, wliioli was to give 
delight. 

Careful observation of tlie text exhibits three 
powerful factors wliicli cimtrilmto to the composi- 
tion of tlie nation. First, the Pelasgic name is 
associated with the mass of the people, cultivators 
of the soil in the (Ireok peninsula ami olsewliere, 
thongli not as their niiitorm dcsigiiatinii, for in 
Crete (for example) they apiiear in oonjnnction 
with Achaians and Dorian.s, repre.sentative.s of a 
liigliQi' stock, and witli EteocretaiiH, who were proh- 
alil.v anterior occupants, Tliis I’eliisgian name com- 
mands the sympatliy of the poet and his laudatory 
epithets ; hut is nowlieve used for tlie higher cl.ass or 
for the entii'c nation. The other factois take the 
command. 'J’he Achaians are properly the ruling 
class, ami justify their station by their capacity. 
IhiL there i.s a third factor also of great [lower. We 
know from tlio Egj'ptiaii moiuiiiieiits tliat (ircece 
liad been within the sway of that priiiiitive empire, 
and tliat the Fhnmician.s ivere its maritime arm, as 
they Were also tho universal and apparently excln- 
sivo navigators of the Mediterranean. Wliatever 
came oversea to the Aehaiiui land came in connec- 
tion witli the Flncuician name, which wan nscil hy 
Homer in a manner analogous to the use of the 
word Frank in the Levant during modem times. 
But as Egyptian and Assyrian knowledge is gradu- 
ally opened up to us we lind hy degrees that Pho'- 
nicia conyeyed to Oreecc Egyptian and As,syrian 
elements together with her own. 

Tlie rich material.s of the Creek eivili.s,ation can 
almost all ho traced to this medium of conveyance 
from the blast and Soiitli. Great families which 
stand in this association were founded in_ Greece 
and left their mark upon tlie conntry. _ It is proh- 
ahle that they may hai'e e.xercised in the fiiist 
instanoe a power delegated from Egypt, ■which they 
retained after her inlluenoe had passed away. 
Building, metal-working, navigation, ornamental 
arts, natural knowledge, all carry tlie Pha’uician 
impre.ss. This is the third of the great factors 


which weio comlihied and evolved in the wnmhuful 
nationality of Greece, a power a-, liiiilly felt at 
tills hour as it w.as tliree thousand years ago. But 
if I’licciiichi conve.vedtho seed, the soil was.lchaiaii, 
and on accimiit of its richness that peninsula siiv- 
pas-eil, in its developments of human natuie .and 
action, the sontheni ami eastern growths. .Vn 
-Vcliaiaii civilisation was the result, full of fi'csliness 
and power ; in which image liad a great saciediie-s, 
religion was .a moial spiiiig of no mean force, slavery 
though it e.xisteil was iiiii associated with ciuelty, 
tlie worst e.xtremes of sin had no place in the life 
of the people, liheity liad an informal but very real 
place ill public iiistitiithms, and manner^ reached 
to innch relinemeiit : uliile on the other hand fierce 
passion was not abated by conventional restiaint=, 
slaughter and lionihigc weic tlie usual re.siilts of 
war, tile idea of projieity was hut vei v partially tie- 
lined ; and, though there w ere strong indeterminate 
sentiments of vigdit, tliere is no wonl in Homer 
signifvhig law. L'lion the wliole, though a very 
imperfect, it was ,a wonderful and iiohle nursery of 
manhood. 

It .seems clear tliat this liist civilisation of the 
peninsula was sadly devastated hy the rinle hands 
i)f the Dorian coiujnest. Institutions like tlinse of 
Lycurgus could not have been grafted njmn the 
linmeric manners; and ceiituries elapsed before 
tliere emerged fioni the political niiu a state of 
thingti favourable to velinemeut and to progress in 
the Gieece of history ; which, though in so many 
respects of an nuennalled splendour,’ yet had a less 
I linn hold than the *frhaian time niimi some of the 
highest social and moral ideas. For examide, the 
position of women had greatly declined, liberty was 
perhaps less largely conceived, and the tie between 
religion and momlitywas mine eildently sumlereil. 

After this sketch iif the national existence which 
Homer descrihed, and to the consolidation of whicli 
he powerfully ministered, let ns revert to the state 
in wliieli he found and left the elements of a 
national religion. X close observation of tho poema 
prett.v clearly show.s ns that the three races which 
coiiihiiied to’fonii the nation Jiail each of them their 
distinct voligimis traditions. It is also jilain ennngdi 
tliat wit!) this diversity ther&had been antagonism. 
As sources ilhistratii'e'of these propositions, which 
lie at tlie h,a.se of all tine comprehension of the 
religion— which may he called Ulympian from its 
central .seat — I w ill point to the nuinerous signs of a 
system of Ratuve- worship a.s prev.ailing among the 
Pelaegiau masses ; to the alliance in the IV ar be- 
tween the N.ature-iiower.s and the Trnjnn,s ns against 
the loftier Hellenic mythology ; to the legend in 
/fda/, i. 31)6-112, of tlie great war in heaven, wliich 
syuiholically describes the cnlhsioii on earth between 
tiie ideas wliicli were loe.illy older .and those liegin- 
ning to sunuoiint them; and, linally, to the tradi- 
tion.s extraneoits to the poems of competitions 
between ilifferent deities for tlie local allegiance of 
the people at ilitrerent spot', such as Corinth, to 
which Pliipiiiciau iiitiueure had brought the Posei- 
don-wor.sliip before Homer's time, and Athens, 
which souiewdiat later became peculiarly the .seat 
of mixed races. I have s]K)ken of Natnre-worsliip 
.as the Pel.a.sginn- contrilmtlim In the conipo.site 
tllynipiRii religion. In the Plmmician share we 
find, as might lie expected, hnth Assyrian and 
Egyptian elements. The best indication we pios- 
aesB of the Hellenic function is that given hy tlie 
remavkalde pr.ayev of Achilles to Zeus in Hind, 
xvi. 233-248. This juiLyer on the .sending forth 
of Patroclos is the hinge of the whole action of the 
poem, and is preceded hy a long introdnetion 
(220-2,32) .such as we now’liere else lind. The 
tone is monotheistic ; no partnership of gods 
appears in it ; and the immediate servant.s of Zens 
are descrihed as interpreter.', not os priests. From 
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indic/itions it may bo fiathered tliali tho 
llollciiic HysLom was less jivioslly than the Troic. 
It sooniM to have hoeii an especial ollico of Ilonicr 
to liarinonisc and conibino theso divuise eleinonts, 
and his Thcarohy is as reinarkahh' a work of art as 
the terrestrial machinery of the pooiii. lie has pro- 
foundly inipi'ossed iijioii it the huiiiaii likeiiess 
often called authropoiiiorphic, and which KUji])liod 
the basis of (irook ait. Ha has veiielled on all 
sides from his ehiHsical and central .system the 
cult of natni'o and of animals; hut it is jirohahlo 
that they kept their jilaee in the local worships of 
tlie coiiiitiy. Ilis Zens is to a conaidcrahic e.vtent 
a monarcli, while I’oseidon and several other deities 
liear evident marks of having liad no siiporior at 
earlier epochs or in the countries of their origin. 
He arranges them partly as a family, jnirtly as a 
coniniouwealth. 'I’he gods iivoiiorly (llynipian cor- 
respond witli the lionic or couueil njion earth ; 
while the order.s of less e.valti'd sjiirils are only snm- 
moned on great ocrasions. lie indicates twenty as 
the numlier of Olymiihui gods pi’ 0 ]mr, following in 
this the Assyi'ian idea, lint they were far from hold- 
ing an eiiual place in ids cstimalum. h'or a deity such 
as Aphrodite hronglit lioiii the Mast, and iiiicnsely 
tainted with .sensual iiassioiis, he indicates aversiou 
and cimtemiit. I!ut for Apidlo, whose cardinal 
iilea is that of (dicdieucc (o Zeus, and for Athene, 
■who re]n'(!s(!nts a ]irufouud workiiig wisdom that 
noviM' fails of its end, he has a deep reverence, lie 
assorts and distrihiUes religimis tradilioiis with 
refurenee to the great ends he had to pnrsnc; can*- 
fully, for exiunple, separatiiig Apollo from the 
Hun, witli winch ho hears marks of having lieeii in 
other .systuiiiH iduntilieil. ( If his other greater gods 
it may he said that the dominant idea is in Zeus 
]nilioy, ill Here nationality, and in Ihwoidoii |ihy.sical 
force. His Trinity, whu'h is conveiilional, and his 
Tliidoi'-world appear In lie liorrowed tvimi Assyria, 
and in soiiie dogreo from Mgyiit. tine licentious 
legend appears in Olyiipios, hut Lhishulongs to tlie 
(h/i/,v,s'ei/, and to a ITniniieiaii, not a llcllenic eirclo of 
ideas. ' Jlis Olyiiiiiian asseinhly is, indeed, largely 
representative of liniiian aiipetiles, tastes, and pas- 
sions ; hut in the govonimeiit of the worhl it works 
as a body on huhalf of Justiee, and the suppliant 
and the sti’angor are pee'nliai'ly ohjocts of the cave 
of Zens. Accordingly we Ihid that the cause which 
is to triiiiMiih in tini 'I'rnjaii war is the just oanso •. 
that in tlie Utli/nnri/ the hero is led throngli snll'er- 
iiig to jieaec and iirosperity, and that the lerrihlo 
retrihuthin ho inlliels has lieen moiitcd by crime. 
At various points of the system wo trace the higher 
traditions of religion, ami on passing down to the 
eliissical jieviod wo lind tiiat the eourso of the 
mytliohigy has been a downward conrso. 

The Tvoie as cmniiarod with the Achaian niau- 
ncis are to a great extent what wo slumld now call 
Asiatic IIS distinguished from Mnropeaii. Of the 
groat chieftains, Achilles, IJioiiied, Ajax, Mcne- 
laos, and I'litroeles aiipuiir chiefly to exhibit tlie 
Achaian ideal of humanity ; Achilles cHjieeially, and 
on a colossal scale, Odyssous, the many-sidud 
man, has a strong t’Inenielau tinge, tliongh the 
dominant eohair coiitiimo.s to ho tlvcok. Ann in hi.s 
limise wo lind exhibited ono of the nolilest among 
the oharacterisfcios of tlie poems in the sanctity anil 
perpetuity of marriage, huleod, the purity and 
loyalty of I’enelotic are, like the hnmility apiiiroach- 
iiig to penitence of Helen, ijuite miniatched in 
antii|uiLy. 

'i'he idot of the Iliad has been the sulijcct of 
much oviticisin on account of tlie long almencc 
of Achilles, the hero, from the action of tlie poem. 
Hat Uoiner had to bring out Achaian character in 
its various forms, anil adiile tlie vastness of Achilles 
is on the .stage every other Achaian hero must lie 
cclip.scd. Mnrther, Ilomerwas an itinerating niin- 


.strel, will) had to adapt liimseif to the sympatliits 
and traditions of the dill'erent portions of the 
country. I'eloponiieso.s was the seat of iiower, and 
its chiefs acquired a jiioininent position in tlie Iliad 
by -what on these grounds we may deem a skilful 
arrangement. Hut most skilful of all is the line 
adjustment of tlie lialaiice as hetivocri Greek and 
Trojan warriors, ft will he found oir close in,spec- 
tiim of details that the Achaian chieftains have in 
Imth a I'list military superiority ; yet by the use of 
iiidiiite art Hoiiiei' has contrived that the Trojans 
shall play the jiart of serious and considerahle antac- 
(laists, so far that witli divine aid and coimivanee 
they vodiice the foe to the point at which tire in- 
tervenlioii of Achilles hecomes necessary for their 
ileliverancc, and his supremacy as .an ex'hihition of 
colossal manhood is thorouglilj' mainlainoil. 

The plot of the Udi/xscji is admitted to he con- 
secnlivc and regular in structure. There arc certain 
dillerenccs in the my thology which have been made 
a gronnd for supposing a siqiavate antliorsliip. 
Hat, in the llrst iilacc, this would do nothing to 
explain them ; in the second, Ihcy lind tliuir 
natural cxjilanation in ohserving that the scene 
of the wanderings is laid in other lauds, heyoml 
the circle of Achaian knowledge and tradition, 
and that Hoincr modilies his seheine to meet the 
ethnical variations as he gathered them from the 
trading navigators of ITiomicia, who alone could 
have snp])lied him with the information rei|iui'od 
for his piiiposc. 

That inlormatiou was jirohahly coloured more or 
less by ignorance and by fraud. ' Hut we can trace 
in it the sketch of an iimigiiiary voyage to the 
iiorUievn rogioiis of Eiinqie, and it has some ve- 
markalilo features et iiiteniiil evidence supported 
by the facts, and lliiis iioiiiling to its geiiiuiieiiess. 
In latitnde.s not dcsi'rihcd as scjiarato we have 
re))orls of l,he Holar day apiiareiitl.v eoiitradictiiry. 
Ill one case tlicre is luinllv any night, so that tlie 
shepherd might earn doiihlo wages. In the other, 
cloud and darkness almost shut out the day, Hat 
wo now know both of tlieso statements to' have a 
basis of solid trntli on the Norwegian coast to the 
iiortlnvavd, at the dill'erent seasons of the midiiighb 
sun in summer, and of (Ihristmas, when it is not 
easy to road at noon. 

The value of Homer as a recorder of antiquity, 
as (qieniiig a large anil distinet ehaiilei' of primitive 
knowledge, is only now eomiug liy degrees into 
view, as the text is more carefully examined and 
its ])arts compared, and as other branches of ancient 
study are iloveloimd, e.siiecially as in A.ssyvia and 
Egypt, ami by tho remarkahlo iliscoverius of I)r 
iSciiliemaiiu ali Hissai'Iik ami in Greece. Hut the 
apiiroeialion of him as a jioot has never failed, 
though it is ilisapiiointiiig to liinl that a man so 
great as Aristophanes should describe him simply 
as the haril of battles, and sad to think that in 
many of the (Ihristian conlurics ids works sliould 
have siumhered -witlumt notiee in hidden reposi- 
tia-ies. His jilaco among the greatest poets of the 
world, whom no one supposes to ho move_ than 
three or four in nnmliev, has never been questioned. 
Considering him as antorioi' to all literary aids and 
training, lie is tho most rcmarkahle phenomenon 
among tiic.ni all. It may lie well to specify some 
of the points that are iiociiliarly his own. Olio of 
iliom is tile great sim iilicit.y of tlie stmeture of 
his mind. M'ith an incompavahle eye for tho work! 
around liiin in all things great and small, he is 
ahhorrent of everything spocnlativo and ahstraet, 
anil what may ho called ]diilo,so]ihie.s have no place 
in his work.s', almo.st the .solitary excejition being 
that lie emjiloys thong'ht as an illustration of the 
rapiility of tlie journey of a deity. Ho is, accord- 
ingly, of all pocks the mo.sL simple ami direct. He 
is also the most free and genial in the movement of 
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his vei'se ; grateful nature heenis to give to liiui 
spontiUieously tlio perfeetiuu to wliicli go-eat men 
like Virgil and Milton hail to attain onlv liy effort 
intense anil Mistainod. In the high oltic’e ot draw- 
ing' hnnifin character in its innitituda of foi-nih and 
ciilouis lie sBunia to have no serious, rival except 
ShakebpeaiG. We call him an epic poet, hut lie is 
instinct from lioginning to end with the .spirit of the 
drama, while we lind in him the seeds and iiuliments 
even of its form. His function as a reciting minstrel 
grc.atly aided him lieruin. Again, he had in his 
language an instrument unrivalled for its facility, 
snpplencs.s, and versatility, for the large range of 
what would in mu, sic be called its register, so that it 
embraced every form and degree of human thought, 
feeling, and emotion, and clothed them all, ftom 
the lowest to tlie loftie.st, lioni tlio Hlight(\st to the 
most intense and concentrated, in tlie dress of 
exact ly appropriate style and language. His metre 
atso i.s a ported reliiale of tlie laiigimne. If ive 
think the r.unge of his knowledge liinited, yet it 
was all that his country and his .age possessei’l, .md 
it u’as I'ery greatly more than 1ms Imon siipposad 
by readers that dwelt only on the surface. So long 
as the lamp of civilisation shall not have ceaseil to 
lull'll, the Il/'f/t/ and the Ut/i/m:// must liold their 
forward place among the hi'ightest treasures of oiir 
race. 

It is liinKi.ssilile to give any satitfaelory account of the 
Ilomorio hlbliugraphy, not only troiii its e.xtent, but from 
tha fraguientury miuiucr in wliioli for the most part the 
.subject baa been handled, luul tliroiigli tlie laiiid e.xtoii- 
hiou of tim Held by the iuiportatiou of new knowledge 
from hoiireos apparently remote, wliicli brings with it new 
lights. 'J'lie works of Ijlaokwoll and iVood, the latter of 
which attained to celebrity, will show bow slender was 
the lyyiifi'fiiiii) eritieun ot tboir time. 'I’hii'lwall, (irote, 
and Mitfoi'd, who is now luitiguated, ouiitaiu good ideas, 
liut Cri'ute ooiidciuns as piiie myth or falde uuiclt that is 
now graclually taking historiu form, and vivisects the 
Hind by resolving it into an Aoliilleia and an Ilias. Tlie 
fir, St English writers who hidioatod a study of the text at 
oiiee oomprehonsive and aiipreoiativo were ICeble in his 
Priekcliiinrn J’oelim', and (Joloiiel Mure in his Hktorn of 
the Lilcntinn of (Ireecr, Mr Uobert Brown’s Poseidon 
IS a good oxamida ot method in traoiiig the origin of the 
Olympian doitios. Niigtdflbaeli rendered an e.s.scnti,sl 
serviee by dividing for the first time the Hoineriselie from 
the Pfac/ikoiiierlse/ie 'Piicohifiie. Muro first, X think, tauglit 
the need of large and careful oolleotioii ot matter from 
the te.xt ; and tlii.s process has been carried to its oim- 
snimnation by Dr ijncbhoL of Berlin, whoso collcotion 
nf the mdicii or ooiitents of the poems must have been 
tho work of at least twenty years. 'I’liis, liiiwever, is a 
lueagro iiotioo of a literature which iniglit of itself form 
the study of a life. 

Ewrjyj|.s : Dindorf; Nanok; Bekker; Ba liocho; 
Ameis; Monro (/iiiii/); Paloy (Biiiid) ; Leaf {Iliad)-, 
Merry ( Odi/ssei/ ) ; IJaynnui ( Odi/ssey ). Dialects, Git-Ut- 
IIAIIS, Dm'l'JONAUIES, CONOOUUANOES, &c. : Delbi-uck’s 
Sj! ntaelhehe Porsahuni/cn : Monro’s Homeric Uramuiar ; 
Dddorloin’s, Antoiu'iuth’s, and Ebeling's Dietioniirics ; 
Liddell and Soott, capital for Homer thougli not Homeric 
e.c jiro/esso Proiidorgast’s C'oncorda-noe to the Iliad; 
Diiiibiu-’s Ouiieorduiicc to the Iliad and the Hymns; 
Hebonis, hideX: Homericiis, Itimr-noaKH : Nagelsbaoli’s 
HomeHseke Theolmiie; Gladsdone’s Htadies on Homer, 
PriiiKT, and other ' Hoinerio works ; Jebb’s Introduction 
to Homer ; Matthew Aviiuld’a Lectures on Translation 
of Homer, Tiian.slations INTO Enblish: Iliad [yersc) 
—Chapman, Pope, Cowper, Lord Derby, Blaokie, 'Woi'S- 
loy and Coningtoii, Way, Wright, (.rreen; Hiad (prose) 
—Loaf, with Myoia and Lang ; OJiissen (verse)— Pope, 
Ohapmaii, William Morris, Worsley, Lord Carnarvon, 
Way, Sohomherg, ‘Avia;’ Odyssey (prose)— Butolier and 
Lang. For inforinatioii on varioiiB matters oonnooted 
with Homer and tlie Ilameric poems, sea tho articles in 
this work on Adhilles, Helen, 'Xnoy, Ulysses, &c. ; also 
WBEiicn, Vol, Y. p. 300. 

Home Rule. See Ireland, 

Home, Stead. Hy tlie Homeateail Act of 1862 
every citixeii of the United States, native or natnral- 


isel, who ha-, reached the age of twenty-one yeiui-, 
or is the head of a family, is entitled to cluiiii mic- 
qnarter section (KiO awes) of any of the pnhlic 
lands th.at are surveyed and otheiwise uiiappro- 
[iiiated. The sole condition attaching to what Is 
virtually a gift from the government to the .settler 
i.s five yeais’ residenee upon the propel ty, so'methiiig 
of course being done to improve it. A title is then 
granted by the general land oliice in Washington. 
Except in the case of non-payment of the niodeiate 
registration and other fees, flic liome.stead is ahso- 
Intely e.xcmpt from foicod s.ile for debt; the 
object of tills provision being to guard the interests 
of wonieii and children, the maiiiagc contract, carry- 
ing with it a jnomise of siijipoit, being held to take 
precedence ot any other agreement a liusband or 
father e.an enter into. The limit of the value of 
homesteads so exempted ditleis in the various states ; 
in Illinois it is §1000, in M'isconsiu .'^5000. tjee 
Pre-e.uiu’idn. 

Ilomieido. See M.iN.sL.iDfjirrEn, Mit-der; 
and for homicidal mania, InS-VNITY. 

lloinildmi Hill, a Inittlefield in Northnmlier. 
land, 1 mile NE. of Wooler. In 1402 End Douglas 
at the head of 10,000 Scots Iniil lavaged Engiainl 
as far as Newcastle, and was returning laden m itli 
booty, wlien on 14th Seiiteniher he was intoiceiited 
h_y an Knglisli army inuler Hotsjiiir and tlie e.xiled 
Earl of klni'cli ami Dnnhar, so posted himself upon 
Homildoa (Hiimbletoii) Hill. Hotsmir wn,s eager j 
for a headlong charge, hut, by- klarcli's nilvice, the 1 
howmeu xvere set to (day lipon the Scots, who 
‘stood long like deer in a park to he hutcheied,’ ' 
and, too late descending to come to close nuarteis, 
sustained an in'etrievahle defeiit. Douglas him- 
.self wa.s u minded in five places, and was taken 
prisoner, witli four other eiuls, two barons, and 
eighty knights. See Hexky IV, 

Homily ((ir. /lounyi'ii) primarily signifies a dis- 
conr.se held with one or mine inilividiiaLs, hut in 
ecclesiastical use it weans a discourse held in the 
chiireli. The practice of explaining in a (lopular 
fonii the lassons of (kcriptiireiend in the synagogues 
had prevaileil among the .lews, and a]meai'.sto have 
heeii adopted in the ('hri.stiaii clmicne.'! from the 
earlie.tt tinie.s ; hut we liave no sainide of this form 
of composition eailier than the homilies of Urigen 
in the ,M century. The early C’iiri'tiaii honiily 
may he descrilied .as a popular exposition of ,a por- 
tion of .Scripture, accoinpauied by moral redectious 
and exhortations. It diil'ers from the sc*rmon (Hr. 
loffos, Lat. urutio) in following the order of the 
•scripitural text or n.arrative, instead of being thrown 
into tlie form of a ilietorical dLSCoui-se ora didactic 
essay. The name homily is, however, very freijuently 
used almost as a .synonym for sermon ; and Ilonu- 
letirs is that branch of theology which deals with the 
rules for composing sermons and discourses of any 
kind, sumetinics called ‘ sacred rhetoric.’ Ancient 
collections of homilies or ham iliuria are I'ei'y numer- 
ous ; the most notable being that compiled about 
782 by Panlus Dinconns, under Chariciuague's 
authority. 

Thu Homilies of the Church of England are a 
collection of .sermon.s, the liist part of which was 
mihlished in 1,147, the first year of the leign of 
-Edward VI., to be read in tlie dinrche.s, partly in 
order to .supply tho defect of .sermons, hut partly, 
also, to secure uniformity of doctrine, and to guard 
again.st the hetenidoxies, old and new, which at 
that time threatened the micoiisulidated cliuieh. 
Tlie second part was pnhli.-!ied in 1562, at the same 
time with the Articles, under Elizabeth. Tlie 35th 
Article declares that ‘the Book of Plomilies doth 
contain a godly and whole.some doctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times.’ The titles aie emnnerated 
in the article, and are twenty-one in number. The 
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lioinilieis lire not now ruinl in chuvolies ; liut tlicre is 
no law to prui'ent thoir lieino so reail, anil they are 
freiiucnilv aiipealeil to in oontvovovsieH ns to the 
doctrine of the Aiif^liean Church on the points of 
wliich they treat. The [irecise do^jreo of antliority 
duo to them is matter of douht. 

lloilliliyi a prepiii'iition of maize, coarsoly 
gi'onnd and hoiled ; a kind of Indian corn porridge. 
Jloluocercal, See JJjsTniiouHiiCAi.. 

lloiiXieopsiUiy (humoiu)i, ‘like;’ piifJius, ‘ dis- 
ease ’), a medical doctrine, which teaelies that 
diseases should he treated or cured hy drugs 
cajiahlu of prodneing .similar symptoms of disordered 
health to those presented hy them ; or, n.s it is eoni- 
mimly phrased, ‘likes should he tieated hy likes,’ 
or let likes he cured hy llke.s — ttiiiiihii .simtl/hiis 
curciitid'. 

The earliest mention of this doetrine oceiirs in 
one of the hooks nltrihnted to llijijioerates, wlio 
taught that some diseases weiu cured Iiy similars 
and some hy eontriivies. He illustrated tiie former 
hy pointing to innndnike ns a eiire for nianin ; 
‘give the patient,’ ho says, ‘a driuight made from 
the root of nmndrake in a Hinaller dose (lianis sulli- 
cieiili to pi'odneo iiiaiiin.' Tiefurenee is also innde to 
the doe.tiine of .similars hy several niodieal authors 
during the centuries that followed, In I7.‘IS JStald, 
'a Danish army surgeon, wrote that ‘ the rule gener- 
ally acted upon in' medieiue to tvoat hy meuus of 
oppositely aeliug I'omodioH is ipiito false, and the 
ro'ease of wliat ought to lie ; T am, on tlie roulriuy, 
eimvineed that diseases will yield to and ho enreil 
hy remedies that produei' u similiir all'oetion. ’ Tlie 
oelelirated Von Stderek, in 17(W, urged tlio .sanio 
rule as a reason for UHiiig stvamouimu In insanity, 
Tlnmg’k imiu'osscd witli tlie imiiovlanee of lliis 
doctrine, tlie.se writers took no .slops toward.s ren- 
dering' it iivaLlaldo in the iinicUco of medicine. To 
do this was re.sei'vod for Samuel llahnoniann (ipv.), 
wlio, in 17l)(3, in an o,s.say entitled ' iSnggestions for 
aseevtaining the (lurativu Powers of Drugs,’ puli- 
lished ill Jlttfihnnfs Joiiniii/, then the loading 
medical perioilieal of Jinrope, .sliowcd, as the re.snlt 
of a .series of vesearehes and experiments extending 
over six years, that in this doeti'iiio lay the key to 
the seleetiou of .speeilleally aeting medieiaes ; of 
medicines, that is, whieli euro liy exerehsing a direet 
iiillueuoe upon the parts diseased, as ilistinguisliod 
froiii thoHC wliieli relieve hy what is lornied their 
' derivative ’ aelioii. h’or example, it was then, and 
is now, customary to endeavour Co eciitrol congestion 
of the Imdn hy juirgatives, liy niedieiiio.s operating 
not on the hrain hut upon the howols. llahne- 
inaim, on the other liand, asserted that eongeslion 
of the liriiin was most ((iiickly and eortaiiily cured 
liy iiresrrihiiig small dosi's of a medieiuo which pre- 
vious ox]ieriiueut had jiroved to have a siiceial 
inllncnee upon the circulation iii tliat organ —a 
direet method. The nature of this iiilhieuee, lie 
further showed, must liis one of iiiiinlttrifi/. 'I'liis 
.similarity was, lie jiointed out, i-ecognised hy the 
symptoms indieiitiug the nature of the disease- 
pvoeess on tlie one hand, and those marking the 
notion of the drug when tiikeii hy persons in orili- 
navy healtli on the otlier. 

Tliis doetrine, tlieii, ajiplics solely to that iiavt of 
tlie tfoatmeiit of di.sea.so which relates to the use of 
inedieliics ; and fiivtliov, it is restricted to preserili- 
iilg medicines in disoases which are not dependent 
for their a.xisleneo on some meehanieal eanse, such 
as the preseiioe of a mass of iiiidigcHted food in tho 
stonuu’li, or of a stimo in the hlmldor. To those 
jiarts of treatment wliich are coneorned witli iim's- 
iiig, dietetics, hygiene, the. use of water in various 
ways, electricity, niassagu, &c., lioiimsgiathy, as 
Bucii, hears no reference ; though tliose physieians 
who have adopted it attach great importance to 


tlie.s(i therapeutic measures. Huiuusiiiatliy has 
solely to do with the .selection of dings when these 
are needed for directly ciirativ e purposes— a sutii- 
eiently wide range truly ! j-lalmemann’s claims to 
disliiietioii as a therapeutist rest not merely on liis, 
having recognised this doctrine as a rule of dnui- 
selectioii in a wide iiuige of disease, s—tliis liad heeii 
dono to some extent hy olliers, us ho liiinself li.as 
admiUed — hut upon Ids liaving rendered it possilile 
to apply it in iiraetiee ; us lie wi'ote in 1810, ' nn 
OIK' 1ms as yet /on///i/ this lioimeopalhie therapeutic 
doetriiio.’ If it nore tiiie tliat the syiiiptonis 
eioked hy a drug should vcgii lute its euiployment 
in disease, tlie symploiu.s whieli dings will oau.se 
must needs he aseevtained. Hence tlie study of 
drugs liy making experiments with them upon 
liealtliy persoms— ilnig-proving, us it i,s termed—he- 
came a cai'diiial point in the teaching of llaliuc- 
iiiaiin. It foi'iiis, indeed, tlie Jirxt iiiaxiui of 
liomieopatliy. 

h'lirtlier, if a medieiue is to he used that will pui- 
dnee a, eomliLimi like (hat which it is intended to 
enre, it is ohvioiis that it nmsi he prcscrilied in .a 
dose smaller than timl in which it is capable of 
lirodneiiig sncli a emiditiim. This much was eleiir 
to llaiiiiemann when lie iiist applied Imimcopatliv 
at tho liedsidu. During the lir.stlliree or four yeiii's 
of his doing so he used doses of from three to four 
grains of such medicines iis mi.x vomica and vora- 
Ivnm powder j of arnica nowder ho gave ‘ a few 
grains ; ’ of ignatia, from tlireo to seven griiiiis, ami 
,so on. As ills experieneo in tlie use of medicines 
upon this basis increased lie found that far more 
minute doses tliaii tlieso wore all-siillieioiil, and in 
]80(! lie ivritiis of iii.s giving Imiidredtli.s, tliou- 
saiidths, and millionths of the iiiuuitities voipiireil 
to olitaiii tho aiitipathiv or allopathie action of a 
drug. In graduating Ids do.se.s llahnoiniinii fol- 
lowed wiiei'o his exjieiieiice seemed to lead him, his. 
one desire appareiilly huing to give no more iiiedi- 
eino tlian was alisoliitely nuee.s,siiry for the cure of 
disease. 

AVliat is the safest, surest, and host diwe in which 
to iireserilie a lionneopalliieally clioscn medieiuo is 
a (juosliim npiiii wliich Lliere is a great dill'erenoc of 
opinion among those wlui liiue studied the snhject. 
'Tlie only jiriiieiple.s upon wiiieli tliere is any una- 
nimity among tliem are that the dose to cure luiisl 
ho smaller than that wliich will produce a euudiliuii 
like that to lie treated, and timl diU'ei'uiit per, sons 
are siiseeiitdlile to the iiilliuiiice of widely dill'oriiig 
doses, 'rhe necessity fer the dose lieiiig a small 
one is llio scruml maxim of honiiuoiialhy. The 
thinl is that iiiudieineH must lie proscrilied in the 
form ill which they were taken when ‘proved’ — i.c. 
wliea tlie e.xpoiin'iunts were iniido which revealed 
the kind of action they have upon healthy persons, 
'rids is essential, liocuiise, howui'cr well acipiiiiiitod 
Hiieli c.xiioriments may render tho pliy.sician witli 
medioiiH's iiidividiiiilly, they teach him nothing of 
wliiit tlie action of such modieines will lio when 
eomlihied witli one or more olliers. lie lias no 
moans of aseevtaining what would he the iulluence 
exercised upon tlie action of his ‘ base ’ liy tlie 
‘eorreetive ’ or the ‘ adjuvant ’ of the ordinai' 3 ' pre- 
.scription coiiilniialion of drugs. 

To necoiint for or explain the inoilu.t ojicnindi 
of a homieo pat Ideally .seleeted medieiuo .several 
1 ,li 0 tirie.s liave lieeii advauood. Ilaliiiemann put 
forward one wliich, iunvovor, lie at tlie same time 
declared that lie regarded as of no imjiorUinee. So 
far no explanation liitlierlo attoiiijitod iiasmetwith 
any general aece.ptanoe from tliose who admit the 
trutli of tho doetrine. It is as an nltiniato fact in 
tlieraneutiOH, Ike reality and value of whieli can 
only he aseortiiiiied hy putting it into iivactice at 
tlie hodsiile, that lioiiiieopathy lias always boon 
I'ogavded, rather than ns a spcoiilativc idea to he 
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deiuoiistrated or refuted by theoretical di.scnhSioii!i 
or a priori aryuuientM. Hence it is to tile results of 
experience iu eini)luyiii{' lioniteopatliically selected 
medicines, especially in enidemics notoriously 
atteuiled by a oreat mortality under the iisual 
methods of tieatment, that those who advocate this 
method appeal to sustain their position. 

For example, iu 18,36 cholera M'as- devastating 
Austria, when a petition was presented to the 
government to allow liomceopathy to he tested. Dr 
Flei.schiiiann was accoi-dingly oi'dered to lit up a 
hospital in tlie lluinpendurf suhnrh of Vienna for 
the reception of cholera patients to be treated 
houittiopaLhically. The re.sult .showed that whereas 
70 per cent, of those treated in the ordinaiy w.ay 
died, Dr Fleisehmami lost only 33 per cent. 

Again, in yellow fever, in 1878 the American 
Institute of Hommopatliy appointed a commission, 
oonsistiiig of physicians who liad liad experience iu 
dealing wi til this di.sease, to ascurtom the number 
of cases treated horainopatliically during tlie 
epidemic of that year, and the rate of mortality 
amongst them. Tlie leport .showed that in and 
around Now Orleans 3914 eases were treated, with 
a loss of 261, being n mortality of only G-6iier cent, 
in thi.s .singularly fatal form of di, sense. 

Lastly, iu the city of Melbourne typlioid fever 
recurs iu opidemie, form every year. The Melbourne 
Ihriddni Ainil 20, 1889, gave the following ho.spital 
statistics or typlioid for three seasoms. During 
these tliree epidemio.s tlie Melbourne hospital, with 
318 hells, rooeivod 1182 ea.se, s of typlioid, of wliioli 
181, or 13'31 per cent., died. Tlie Alfred Hospital, 
with 144 beds, admitted 998 cases j of these ife, or 
1.3'52 per cent., were fatal. Tlie Homoeopatliic 
Ho.spital, witli 60 hods, received 554 cases, of which 
49, or 8 '84 per cent,, died. 

Anothor argnniunt in .support of the contention 
that homo'ojiathy all'ords a real basis on wliicli to 
select a medicine is drawn from the fact that 
Ilahiieinann, when apnoiiled to in 18.32 to suggest 
the medicines most litrely to he u.sefnl in oliolera, 
witliont over liaving seen a case, hut merely from 
stiul^ying the .symptoms of .some that wore reported 
to him, and oonniaring these syiniitoins with those 
jirodueed by medicines lie had experimented with, 
named eaiiiphor, copper, and wliifce holleliore lus the 
reiiiedies ; and these, willi the single addition of 
arsenic, liavu since been found to be more service- 
able in eliocking the di.seaso than any others. It 
is consequently urged that for a principle of drug- 
selection to enable tlie physician to indicate hefove- 
haiul the appropriate remedy in an entirely new 
form of disease is a strung proof of its truth, and 
evidence of its value. 

Finally, hoina!opathi.st.s contend that tlie un- 
acknowledged adoption of many of the practical 
results of their tuacliing by physicians who pvo- 
fe.s.sodly repudiate hoininopathy i.s an additional 
proof that this teaching is sound. The te.xt-hooks 
on Materia Medica which are now most popular in 
the medical schools, the llanilbool' of Thenqientks, 
by Dr Sidney lliiiger, and Dr Lauder Brmiton’s 
Materia Mn'licii, Vhctrmarology, ami Tbcrajinutics, 
abound u-ith recoimiiendations for the n.sc of medi- 
cines in diseases in which they were llrst known to 
he of service through homumpatliy. Of these, the 
nuB of aconite in inllaininatory fever is one of the 
most conspienous. That it would ho found capable 
of reducing the fever witli which acute inllanmia- 
tion.s are usually irshored in wa.s an inference drawn 
by Hahnemann from the experiments that he had 
made witli it; and, when puldishing his conclusion, 
ho forotold that it u-onld entirely siipeisede the 
necos.sity for blood-letting, then so constantly 
emjilnyed in such cases. It ivas the endoi’seiuent 
of thi.s statement by Dr Uwin.s — wiio had to 
some extent tested the worth of homccopathieally 


selected medicines— at a meeting of the London 
Medical Society in 1836 tliat so sliocked the mem- 
bers pre-seat as to induce them to jiass a resolution 
jirecluding all refeience to hoiiicpopathy at any 
future nieeting. To n.so aconite in small doses iu 
acute inflamniatory fever is thoroughly honueo- 
pathic, and is at the same time ,a vciy common 
practice now among those -n ho deny that homceo- 
jiathy is of any value to tlie iiby-'iciaii. Many 
other medicines tliere are that are i ery generally 
Used by opponents of homccopatliy in conditions to 
whicli they are homcpopatliic, and in wiiieii tliey 
were originally made known to he useful by tlios'e 
who practise hoiiiuiop.athically ; such, for example, 
as arsenic in gastric irrit.alion, ipecaeuaiilia in 
vomiting, corrosive sublimate in dysenteiy, hella- 
domia in quinsy, ike. 

While homcBupathists accept these ajiprujuiatious 
as ao many tributes to the tuith of theh doctrine, 
.and look upon them as iuiportaiit advances in thera- 
peutics, at the same time, in the aliseuce of any 
knowledge on the part of those who nse them of 
the doctrine which led to their enijdoyment, they 
regard them as calculated to give rise to disap- 
imintment in some instances. Tliey do so for the 
re.isoii that all cases of a given form of dise.ase aie 
not so pieciscly similar as to admit of cure by the 
same medicine. Thus, to give belladonna in all 
quinsies, while of advantage in many, would he 
useless in some, hecause all cases of quinsy do not 
resemljle that produced by belladonna. Some are 
more like that occasioned by mercury, otlieis that 
of the poison of the honey -bee, or of one of the 
seiqient poisons, others that of tlie 1‘hytoluccu ck- 
ctmdru, and so on ; and it is, the lionitt’opathi't 
argues, only wlien the doctrine of homampathy is 
strictly adhered to in eaeli iiuUwhuil in^tuiiee of a 
di.sea.se that that .succe'.s -n-hieh he contends will 
follow ids method can lie looked for. 

Fiom tlie date of the puhlieation of Hahnemann’s 
liist e.s.say on Honimopathy tlie opjiosition tliis doc- 
trine has met with from the great majority of the 
profession in Great Britain has been of the most 
dotei mined luid iiersi.stent character. Of late yeais 
the intensity of the bitterness of feeling which this 
controversy '.Housed has been .somewhat mitigated, 
or perliajis tiie influence of public ojrinion has jire- 
vented its indnlgBiice to the same extent as formerly. 
The last attempt to deprive a physician of his 
ho,spit,al appoinlment on the ground that he was 
treating his patients liomiropatliically failed, while 
several open adherents of this doctrine me to he 
found holding prrhlic health and poor-law appoint- 
ments. The rrrrrirher of those who in Great Britain 
admit that they practise homoeopathy has never 
at arry oire time exceeded 300. The chief liospital 
where homoeopathy is practised is the London 
Homicopathie (1850), witli ninety beds and a large 
ont-jiatient department. There are similar institu- 
tions at Birmingham, Liverpool, Bath, Plymouth, 
Boiinreiuouth, Eastbourne, and Bromley; and a 
conv.alesceiit home in connection with the London 
Hospital has recently been opened at Eastbourne. 
In addition to these there are ahmit a hundred 
hoiiiceopathic dis;)erisaries iu different parts of the 
conn try. 

In the United States of America, where pahlio 
opinion is more powerful than professional feeling, 
hoiiKBOpathy has spread rapidly and widely, arid it 
is estimated that nearly one-fourth of the qualified 
practitioners of niedicine in that country have 
adopted it. Tliere are over fifty ho.spitals and 
nearly as many dispensaries ; and the journals' 
devoted to hoiiioeopathy exceed a score in nuinher. 
It is taught in tliirteen medical colleges and in 
three of the universities. In Europe_ there is only 
one nniver.sity where there is a chair of Hoincco- 
patliy— vH. at Budapest. 
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Tlu)\igli llahueiuiuiu is duiiuuucud by many as a 
‘ fiiiialio’ and a ‘ knavG,’ and notwilliHLaudhig that 
lioimnopatliy lias vary gaiiei-ally been set aside as 
a ‘ fi'iuid,’ no one eiui siiidy ibe liislory of medicine 
duvinf>' the 19tli cenUny ’ivitlumt peveeiving tl>e 
lioM’O'ful inlluuiiee it lias had on tbo general in-ac- 
tice of the medical iivofessiou. While, dnring the 
first lifty Years of tlie century, honueoiiathy was 
gradually hecoming more freijiiuntly practised, the 
weapons (’ommonly used against ilisease were of 
the most formidable character. Lleediiig by lancet, 
leeches, and eupphig-glasHes, uiereurialisin, purga- 
tives, &c. were in uonstaut use. The in-ogrcss of 
hoiiKuopathy in An.sti'ia, and the a.s.siiniption on 
the part of some physicians that it was a purely 
negative iimdo of treatment, tlie .success of which 
was line to tho oiniH.sion of all drugs, led to that 
scepticism iu niediciuo which, originating with 
Skoda in Wenna, prevailed throughout the iirofcs- 
sion during the next twenty yeans. ‘ I’laeehos’ 
took the place of the lancet, hrcad-pills rormed a 
suhstitute for purgatives, and ‘pli.sans’ did duty 
for mercury. As the literature of hoimcopathy 
iuorcased a revival <d' interest in tlie use of drug.s 
followed: and during the last twenty yeans tlie 
method of studying the aetioii.s of dings originally 
suggested and carried out hy irahuemaim has hecii 
adopted to a very large extent, niidor the di'.signa- 
tioii of pharmacology ; while, for practical purpo.sos, 
the uses of drug.s proposed liy luimmopatliists, and 
.sol forth iu their journals and puhlislied works, 
liave, as has already hoen staled, liocu very largely 
followed. Hoc the article Jl liinciNH. 

Tho cliicf iiutluirilii'B on liiimico|mth,v iivu : The Jlixlorji 
i)f flomantialliji : ils Oriiiiii aiid ('imjliris, hy Dr Amcke, 
triiiisliitod liy J3r j\. U. Dr.y.silidu; Ln'hma on llomuio- 
jMtlin, hy Dr Dmlfe'uonj UimiiMiMlhii ; Us Vrinrqile, 
Jlh'tliuil, (Did If'iUaiv, hy Dr I’lipoj Fifljf JImsoiis for 
hciiijl a JIumuliipiith , hy Ur lUirnutt; A Stniimil of 
'I'hi'mpentios, hy Dr Irughca; A iCioitinl of PharnmO' 
U/immiics, by Dr Ifughua. I'/ir UomniotMlhU) llni'iciv uiul 
Tho Humcopathio World lire pulilishod mimfchly. 

Koiiiolotifyi Hce ANAnociv, and llAtiwiNiAN 

TiiKouv, Viil.' ITI. ji. (Wll, 

llomoousiail (Lr. /mnnw, ‘the same,’ and 
oiuwt, ‘Mulwtiineo ') and lIosKiruu.siAN ((Jr. 
homoios, ‘like,’ and ousin, ‘suhslance’), two 
terms that long distracted tlie priiiiitivo ehureli 
in eoiinccthm with tho AHan and Hcmi-Arian coii- 
trovovHie.s. Sec Aiuith, (UiKKlis. 

lloiuop'tei’il (Lr. lioiHtis, _‘_tlm Hame,_ uiii- 
forni;’ iiiri'iiii, ‘a wing'), a division of the insect 
order iteiuiiitcra (ij.v.), including tioccus insects. 
Aphides, Cicadas, Ae. (q. v.). 

lloinotaxis. See CoNTEsmiuANiiiTV. 

Itoni.s. Sco llioM,s. 

Ilonaiit one of tlie central iiroviiiees of China, 
desolated in 1887 hy the inundation of the Hoang- 
ho. See China, IIoang-iio. 

Hon SIWJU’, a small seaport on the Malabar or 
west coast of India, is a town in the district of 
Nortli Kiiuara, in tlie pre.sidcnoy of Bombay, and 
is If 10 miles SSE. of Ikmibay. I’lqi. (1(5, '58. 

lloiUlm'i>8, the third largest republic of (lou- 
tral America, extends from 111' 10' to 1(1° I' N. lat. 
and from 811“ It' to Hit' '2it' W. long. It lies 
betu'eon Nicaragua ami San Salvador and (Juate- 
niala, and is hounded on tho N. and NE. by tho 
Bay of Honduras and the Cavihhean Sea, having 
here a ciiast-liue of somo dOO miles ; while on tho 
S, tho Bay of h'on.si'ca, over hO iiiilc.s long mid 
about 30 wide, opens to the Pacilic. 'I'he. area of 
Honduras is calculated at 46,u00 sip m. ; the pop. 
is returned at ( 1887 ) 331,917. Except for a narrow 
strip of swamp-land along either coast, the country 
is ft tahlelaml, its seric.s of elevated plateauR 
broken liy broad and fertile plains and valleys, or 


rising to luountaiii-ridges that reacli 8000 feel 
(highest peak, the Montana de Selaque, 10, 120 
feet). There tii'o no active volcanoes. Tlui Cordil- 
loras proper traverse the comitry irrognliuiy in a 
north-west and south-east direction, liuiid'uras i.^ 
w.atercd by iiinuineralile .streams, Ihongh the.sc aie 
seldom navigaldc, and then only for short disUuivus; 
the Wanks or Segovia, whicli forms for nuiiiy miles 
the houndary udth Nieai'agua, has a length of (fiP 
miles, lloatan and the other fertile Bay Islands 
(ipv.), of!' tho north coast, lieloiig to Iloudnras, ns 
well as two .small islands in the Bay of Fonseca. 
The climate is hot on the coast, wh'ero also fmev 
prcvailH ; lint in the highhind.s tho temperature i.s 
low, and iu tho prineiiial towns tho mean is 74' F. 
Ill the mountains heavy frosts encrust the leaves of 
l.he pine and oak forests in Noveniher and Deceni- 
hcr ; Imt snow has never been known. (Jenerally 
speaking, the rainy season extends from May to 
Novemhor. 'Fhe llora ami fauna are \’cry nearly 
the same a.s those of (inatemala (ipv.); hut in 
[loinliiras the riiisiiig of cattle is an iniporfani 
industry, vdiilo agriculture receives no such atten- 
tion as in (Jualeiiiala. Tu iniiicvals Ilomluvas is 
the richest of tlie Central Aniorioan repulilics. 
Silver ores iu almo.st every variety are almndant,; 
golil is washed iirinciiially in Olaucho, and mined 
ill one or two jihices ; rich iron ores are fiimiil, 
mostly maguctiv ; also ciqipor, aiilimony, platiniun, 
/.iiie, and tin. 'riiere are beds of lignite iu (Jracias 
dcpartiiio.iil, and famous ipials that are seeoiid only 
to tho.se of Hungary, 'I'bo uiiiieval resources have 
never heen iiroperly developed, hut now that 
several Nortli American and other foreign coin- 
))aiiios are at work, and especially siuoe a wagon- 
road lia.s boon coii.strueted irom the PdoiHo coast to 
Yusearaii (12‘2 miles), hy which heavy machinery 
can he eouveyml into the heart of the silver belt, 
there is every' prospL'ct of sciontilic methods being 
siicecssfully a)iidied. The exports in 1887-88, mostly 
(othe diiited .Stati's, and consisting chiclly of cattle, 
fruits anil cocoa-iiuLs, india-ruhher, Harsa])arilla, 
Uiiiher, and indigo, oxcecdod 3,3,50,000 dolliivs. 
The imports may he estimated at about half that 
value. 

The repnhlhi is divided into thirteen deiiavt- 
iiioiiLh. lliiilor tho revised con.stitiiliim of 1,H,S(), 
the iirusidcnt is eleeted for four years, and i.s 
assisted hy six niinistuis ; and tlic legislative 
power is vesled in a eoiigrc,s.s of thirty -seven ilnp- 
utics. 'fhi: jircsident, however, is for all iiraotical 
luirposes a dictator, 'f'lie .active army consists of 
.500 men, the militia of 3000. The llnanccs of the 
eountry are extremely emharnissed, partly owing 
to wars witli the two neighliouriiig slates in 1872- 
7(1 ; while three hiaiis contnicted on heavy terms iu 
Limdoii and I’liris in 1807-70, for tho imi'iio.so of 
making an iiitei'ocoanic railwa.y. hai'u left Jloinluras 
saddlcil with a foreign debt of ,05, 308, .570, exclii- 
sivc of tho interest, which has been aceumulating 
.since 1872; and for this there, i.s only a line from 
Puerto Cortez to Haii Pedro Hula (38 miles) to 
show, Tho iutcriial debt is retiiniod at 1,49!), (521 
dollars. The revemie for the hioiinial jiorhnl 188(5- 
88 was estimated 1112,818,2(53 dollars, tho exjieiidi- 
ture at 2, 82(5, .532 dollars. 

Ilouduras was diseovered hy Columbus on hi.s 
fourth voyage, in 1502, and derives its iiainc from 
the Hpaiiish hundiimn, ‘ depths,’ in allusion, aecord- 
iiig to the comuion ae.eimut, to tho dillieiilty he ex- 
pci'ioiiccd ill liiidiiig aucliorage, on its coast. Tliore 
are Humorous pyniniiil.s and otlior remains of the 
ancient inhahitaiits. Iloiidiiras threw oil' the yoke 
of .Spain, xvitli tlie rest of Central America, iu 
1821, amt hecauio iiideiieiidcnt on tho di.ssolution 
of the coufedoratioii iu 1831). Jievolutions and fre- 
quell t tvar,s with Cuatciiiala and iSaii Salvador 
oiulod only iu 1870, since when a considcralile 
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iTiiprovciiiciit is visible. Edueation is iioiiiiiiaUy 
corapulsovy, and tlieve are iivimitive state-schnols 
in tlie fcowji,s anil lavjje vilin'j'e.s, l)e,s!de.s a eolleae 
in TuffnciKalpa ami Guinayagim. Tlie whites are 
\-evy few in nuniliiM', tlie Indians, negroes, and 
mixed rapes incluiling all but some BODO or 7000 of 
the iiopnlation. On the Mosquito coast there is a 
consulorahle popnlation of so-called ‘ Carihs ’ (q. v.). 
'I'hero are no town.s of any iuniortance, the largest 
being the capital, Xeguoigalpa, with 12,000 inhahit- 
ants. The ports are Ainapala, on the liar of 
Fonseca, Puerto Cortez or Puerto Oahalhrs, Onioa, 
and Tnixillo. There were thirty-three post-idlices 
in 1885 and 1350 niile.s of telagrapli.s, both main- 
tained at a considerable lo.ss ; and, besides a con- 
tinuation of the interoceaiiic railway, a line is ])ro- 
jected between Puerto Cortez anil Tnixillo, throuidi 
a ripli fruit district. ” 

.8uu Htuplicn'i, Iiifiileiits of Travel in OeiUnil Auiu-ica 
(New IforU, 1841) ; Winiior, JTotes on Central America 
(New York, 1855), nnil Hantlnras (Loud. 1870); Wells, 
JS.c/ilordtions and Adventures in Sand urns {lUcw York, 
1857); bSoltoni,’ A Ladij's Bide across Spanish Hninlii- 
nis (l.oiid. 1884); and Loinb.wl, The Ncto ffinulnras 
(New Ycii'k, 1887). 

lloiullli'iis, BUITI8U. See BliLtZK. 

lloilib Wiidji.iM, a versatile and iudnstvioiis 
Engli.sli writer, iva.s born at Bath, June 3, 1780. 
He liad hut little uduoation, and, after some years 
of hoiieiess drudgery in Loudon as a lawyer’s clerk, 
at twenty started a hook and print shop there. But 
his Inisy mind was too full of all kinds of e.xtraue- 
uus projects for success in hu.sine.ss ; and after no 
long time savings-hanlc schemes ami lunatic asylum 
inquiries hrougiit him to bankruptcy. He struggled 
hrur'oly to got liread for his airoady numeroii.s 
family by writing to various iiapers, started the 
TramUer, and next the lief or mist's llnjiskr (Feb- 
ruary l—(lotoher 25, 1817), whicli quickly carried 
his name across lingiand Ijy its brilliant piditical 
squibs' ami parmlies, and by the caricatures of 
tJruikshank. tin the 18th, liltli, and 20tli Decem- 
ber 1817 liu was snhjecleil to three seirarate trials 
before speeiul Julies for puhlisliiug tidngs cal- 
cnhited to injure |iuhlie morals and bring the 
Prayer-book into contempt. The pro.seeutioii was 
of emrne really political ratlier than religion.?, and 
the strongest pressure was brought in hear upsmlhe 
court, yet Hone u'lis acquitted on all tliree counts, 
after defending hini.self, weak in health as he was, 
with remarkable vigour and , ability for over si.x 
hours each day, ;Vnumg the more successful of his 
later satires, all illustrated liy Cruikshank, were 
The, Politiciil Jliiusc that Aitck built. The Queen’s 
SlfdritHmwd Lialtli'r (for (ineen Caroline), The 
Mim in the il/oo/i, and The Political Hhowman. 
^\''orkH that re^'(■aled much reading in obscure chan- 
irels -wore the Ajiuenjpliiil Neiu Testament (1820) 
and Ancient Mi/steries Eirplainal (1823). The 
liner i/-itnij Bunk ( 182(1), Table-book (1827-28), and 
Yuu'-bnok (182!)) contained rich stores of iiifunna- 
tioii on manners and antiquities, into which most 
later misc.ollaiioims writers upon folklore and popu- 
lar traditions have burrowed. Yet their stout- 
hearted oomiiiler at the end found himself in_ a 
dehtor’.s jail, from wliich his fj-iends extricated liim 
to start him in a coireo-lmuse— also a failure. In 
1830 Hone edited Strutt’s Spurts and Pastimes, and 
coritrilmted later to tlie Pcnnij Mutjazine and i\\e 
Patriot. In his la,st yoara ho .swung hack to the 
devout theology of his motlier’s lieartli, and often 
preached on Sundays, He died at 'rottenham, 8th 
Novemhor 1842, 

Hones. See Whetstones. 

Honesty (Limaria), a genus of plants of the 
natural ontor Crucifer®, of which two species, 
natives of the south of Europe, X. annua or 


hicnni's and L. redieira, hai'e long been cultivated 
m British ilouer-gardens, on account naitly of the 
beauty of their lloweis, and partly of the euiiims 
appearance of their large Hat seed-pouches 
(silicules), or rather their large oval memliiaiious 
dija-sepinients, uhich aie very peisisteiit, resemble 
polished films of niother-oLiieaii, and are fre- 
quently used ns mantelpiece and table ornaments. 



The origin of the English name is doubtful. Some 
of the older English poets mention the ]ilant as 
Lunurie — ‘in wircerie.s excelling;’ for il was 
reckoned among herbs potent for magic. 

lloilcy is a .sweet, thick litpiid produced by 
hee.s and other in.seet.s of the .same genus. Tlie 
working hee.s gather tlie neelar fioiti the nectaries 
of flowers, and also sweets from other sources when 
nectar is scarce, which they carry home to the 
hive in the crop or honey-hag. Here it appears to 
undergo a transforniation, by M-hieh it beoomes 
honey hefoie it i.s disgorged into the cells of the 
comh. Yet the change is such that many of the 
distinctive characteri.stic.s of the various materials 
can he traced in the manufactured lioney. Thins 
we Hud clover and heather honey easily distiiigiiish- 
ahle, the clover-honey heiiig a clear white— almost 
greenish-white — fluid liquid ; while that obtained 
from the heather has a rich aniher colour, and i.s 
much more vi.scic!, so tliat it cannot he , riling from 
the combs without destioyiiig them. The flavour 
and colour of other flowers can also he di.stinetly 
traced in various honeys, such as that made from 
the llowers of the ivy and that from honey-dew, 
tlie produce of the Aphides, which may he .seen in 
summer in the form of a sticky liquid oh tlie leave.s 
of the lime and other tree.s. In default of better 
food hec.s soinotimes resort to this Inmey-dew, But 
it imparts a blackish hue to the honey and a dis- 
agreeable ilavoiir. 

Honey contains dextro-glucose and hevo-glucose, 
cane-sugar, as also guniniy, waxy, colouring matter, 
and e-asentlal odorous oils, along with water and a 
minixte quantity of mineral matter and pollen. 
The proportion of erystalli-sahle sugar increase,? 
with the age of the honey, so that in time it 
acquires a granular consistency. Exposure to liglit 
and cold increases this tendency, whieli is stronger 
in some lands of pure honey than in others. 

As an article of commerce and for human con- 
sumption honey is presented both in the comh and 
ns ran honey. The run honey is separated from 
the wax of which the storing cells are coiiipo,sed, 
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liy the centiifugal extractor, or by the more tedious 
and less \)erfeut method of cutting the eomh in 
pieces and miming the lioney throngli a hag placed 
near a lire. The best form of comh-lioney is tliat 
■\vhieh is termed virgin honey, It is contained in 
iniro ■white cells of very thin -wax. These cells 
have never been used by the bees for any other 
purpose than the storage of honey. When the 
ct'lls have been previously n.sed for the inenhation 
of eggs and the development of bees thiough the 
lama stage they become discoloured and niueh 
thichor iii the walls, and after lepeated use in 
hrewling they heconia quite hhiek. Coinh-honoy 
in dark-coloniod cells is of very inferior quality. 

Kioin the renuitest times honey has been em- 
ployed as ail article of fond. And to the ancients, 
who ivei'e itiiacquaiiiled witli sugar, it was of more 
iniportfince than it now is. ‘r\ land Jlowing with 
milk and lionet ’ oll'ered the highest coiiceirahlc 
advantages to the eastern niiml. The honey of 
llvinettiis, a iinmntain in Attica, and of Ryhia, a 
muniitain in Sicily, were of old hold in high rcpiilc, 
doubtless in cnnseniiciicu of tlm wild thyme and 
other fragrant herbs glowing n|ion them. The 
honeys of Narhonne and of ( diaiuoni.x for similar 
reasons are now held in high estimation, as also 
llie heather-honey of ISeotland. Taken in moderate ^ 
ipiantity, honey is nntrili\e and mildly laxative. 
i4oinu few kinds |iohsuss poisonous properties, sueh 
as that of the Ilrazilian wasp anil the lioiiey of 
Ti'ohiijond gathered from the A-./iii-n /w/if/ni, INliieli 
adnlteraled honey is sold ; see Alu'l/THll.vri(i,N. 

As a dcmnlcuiit and llavonring agent Imney is | 
used in many preiiarathms of medioinc. It is also i 
used in the pre[iarati(m of several poiiular sweet- 
iiiuats and in the mannfaotiire of some kimlM of ale. 1 
lifead is a ferineuteil liquor iiiado from the washings I 
of the cimihs from which honey has hueii extracted. 
Large quantities of honey are aminally imported 
into (ri'oat Britain from Aincrica, ospoeiall.y from 
California, where iiiariy largo hec-farms exist. .See 
BlilC j and for the Honey Ant, sec Ant. 

Iloiwy-lmzzJird, or lliin-KTi'ic {I’c.rnin api- ' 
roi'iis), one of the Kaleiiiiidie, allied to both kites 
luul hu/.mrds, hut with iiiiuiy ]iec.uliaritio.s, sueh as 
the thick feathering of the sides of tiio head down 
to the Imse of the hill. It winters in Afiiea, and 
breeds in the wonded districts of north lCuro])e, 
ranging, however, as far cast as China and tlapiui. ' 
To Britain it is nsnally only a visitor, and that not ] 
very eoiimionly ; hut there are records of its occa- 
sional hreedhig here. Howard , Saunders Lcdls how 
colleetors of ‘British’ speciiiioiis paid lid for a 
couple of egg.Sj or £-t() for a \iair of old hinls, till 
tlic breeding virtually ceased, The Inmey-huzzard 
oircs its name to its" habit of jilundeniig the no.st.s 
of bees and wasjis for the sake of the larvic, and 
iqipareiiLly also the honey. It also devours grnhs 
of niany kinds and various small animals. The 
nest, often founded on that of some other kite, is 
bitnatoil on .some leafy tree, and may he further 
coneealed by a covering of leaves, which are ro- 
placed as they wither. The eggs, nsnally two, are 
laid ill June, which is late for a bird of prey. The 
genu-s inclndo.s a few other s[i<'ci('s. 

lloiicyoomb Moth, or Bich-mutu (f/nffovVO, 
a gumns of .small moths in the same family as the 
Rrass-inotlis (Orainhns), and noleworlh.y for l.he 
habit some of the speeies have of iiifesting bee- 
hives. There they deposit their eggs ; and the 
laiU'in feud on the lioneycoiiih, tlirongii wliich tlioy 
make lunnehs lined with silk. In a corner of tlio 
hive the eoctnins are .spun, and the metamm'])hoHes 
accoiuiilished. There are two broods in the year, 
and the later pupm sleep through the winter. The 
he.st-known species, G. /iie/h/iiel/a, is a satiny moth, 
about an inch acros.s the wings, 'When tlie'y occur 



also distingnished by some authorities, llnnihle- 
' bee ncsls are iiifc.stcil as well as hee-hives. 

Ifoiicy-dcw, a viscid Haedmriiiu exiulatioii 
which is often found in warm diy weather on the 
leaves and .stems of plants, ocunrring on both 
trees and heihaeeims plants. It is often, hut not 
I always, associated with Llie preseueu of Ajiliiiles, 

I Cocci, and oUior insects which feed on the jiiicos of 
iilants, and its How i.s ascribed to their jmuoluieb ; 
1 hut the rupture of the tissne.s from nny oilier oaiifie, 

I sueh as -tlie state of the weather, seems also to 
prodneo il., and warm dry vi’eathcr suum,s to he 
necessary for the production hi the kiiii of that 
siiperalmmlaiuie of sugar ■which i.s thus llirowii olF, 
Aphides themselves exude by ceiLain peonliar 
organs (soe Ajoii.s) diops of a ilnid which is called 
honey -ilew, which imihahl.y ilillbis eonsideralilv 
from the (lirect o.xinlatioii of the plants on wliu'fi 
the,v feed, Imt mingle, s witli it whore tlioy ahoiuid. 
Honey -dew is often so almmlaiiL as to fall in drops 
from one leaf to anoLlior on to the gronud, some- 
times falling from trees even as a copious shower. 

I Dillercnt kinds of niaima arc tlio dried honey-dew 
or saccharine exudation of certain plants. See 
1 jM.\nn.\. But very generally this exiulatioii, as it 
dries, coals the surface of leaves and hranches with 
a clammy llliii, to wliieh everything bimighl liy the 
atni().sphoi'e adliuras, and on wliieh mimld.s and otliei 
•small fungi soon grow, and thus the poiesoftlio 
plant aru clogged luul its health is ininiured. 
(hudeuors aie tlierefore oarufnl to wash oiriioiicy- 
dew with tlie syringe. Orange and lemon plaiitn- 
lidiis sometimes .snll'ci great injury from the iibnnd- 
aac(' of honey-dew ; and it has jirovcil a cause nf 
very groat loss in the eolVeo-plautiUioiis of Ueylou. 

Honey-catyr, nr HoNny-MuoKtU!, the naine 
of a largo family of birds ( Meliphagidic ), tribe 
Tonuin),strc.s, order In.sessoru.s, eharacLeri.sed by 
their long, sharp, slender, curved hills, and tlicii 
long cleh> extensile tongue tevniinatiug in a pencil of 
hristlc-liko filanienls. They are on tirely coiiliiied to 
Au.stralia and the islands included in theAnstralhin 
region, where they aio very ahundant, living on 
honey and iuseotH,' which they are jiiulicnlarly well 
adapted for gaUioiing from the llou'crH of such trees 
as the Eucalyptus and Baiiksia. Twoiity-thrse 
geiioni, ami 11)0 specie.s are eimiiierated. Several of 
the genera are conliiiGd to Ainstralia, otliers to New 
Zealand, and a few range over the whole Australian 
region. In India and Africa they are replaced 
by the iSnn-hirds (Ncctariiiiiilic ). They are birds, 
of active hahilH and generally \-ovy beautiful 
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[iliiiii.-iH'e. One .specie',, cjilleil by the Aiistialjan-. 
tlie iiillenian nr Bille-liivil [Mdijihiiija or IHiluns 
is said to be tlie most gorjifeously* 
phimaged of all known birds; tliu female is more 
sombre in dress. Anotber species {Il/ff:aiit/ut 
nichDiUjihrt/s) is called tlie llell-binl, because its 
voice resemliles tlie tinkliny of distant slieep-bells. 



New Holland Honey-eater {ihUpUuya Norm Molkiiulkc)- 


To this family i.s referred the Pai-.soii-biicl or Tiii 
{Frosthviiioderci Nuvtti^cdnmluv), a bird larj^er than 
a blackbird, and of a bluisli or "reenisli-black 
colour, with white streaks on the back of tlie neck, 
a ivliite .spot on each win^', and two tufts of .snow- 
white downy curly featliei's urnaiiieiUino the .sides 
of the throat. Unlike most of the Meliidiagidie it 
is a bird of line sonu. It has also great iiowens as a 
uiooking-bii'd, readily leania to speak many words, 
and beeoines v’ery familiar in domestication. 

Honcy-guidc, Indicator, or Mouoc, a genus 

of birds (Indicator) formerly clas.scil a.s cuckoos, 
and to an extent jiartaking of their habits, but now 
ranked as a small separate family (Jndicatovida'), 
perhaps most nearly allied to the woodpeekerB and 
barliets. Of cloven species known eigiit are 
peculiar to Africa. Tliev are all hird.s of .similar 
coloration, hoing generally of a dull jjray tinged 
with yellow or olh'e ; they vary coiisulerahly in 
size, tlie larger hpecies measuring about 8 inches in 
length, the smaller not e.xocediiig four inches. 
They have aopuired their name from their habit of 
gnictiug men to honey, a curious instinct prompting 
tliBiii to hop from tree to tree before the tiaveller 
whose notice they liai’e Bucceeded in attracting by 
lluttering and uttering a peculiar cry, and to lead to 
a place where a bees’ nest may be found. The ciy 
is said to change in ob.aracter on reaching the 
locality of the nest. 

Honey Locil.st mreciCfleilitso/nutriucunf/m) 
— also known as the iSW'KET LoctrsT and Black 
Locvst, and in Britain a.s the TiinEE-TlioiiKED 
Acaci.v — a lofty and heautifnl tree of the natural 
order Leguminosiv, suh-order Ca'salpiniea', a native 
of the valleyR of the Allegliame.s and of the basin 
of the IMihsiKsippi. It i.s not found wild on tlie 
Atlantic coast of North America, 01111011011 often 
planted for ornaiiient in the vicinity of habitation^. 
The llower.s — which are small, greenish, and in 
bl)ikes — have, when perfect, six stamens and one 
IH.stil, hut are very generally unisexual. The leaves 
are twice pinnate, without terminal leaflets, the 
numerous small loallets giving a peculiar graceful- 
ness to the foliage, which is of a light shining gi’een. 
The tree is furnished with mimeroiis sharp) trijile 
spines. The pods are long, Hat, pendulous, often 
twisted ; the seeds large, brown, and enveloped 
in a pmlp, which, when the piod is ripe, is very 
sweet, tiiigar has been made fi'Om it, and ivhei) 
fermented it yields an intoxicating beverage in 
use among the American Indians. The honey 


locust attains a height of 70 or SO feet. Trees irf 
large si/c are to be .seen in some jiarts of liiitaiii. 
The wood resembles that of the Locust Tiee (tpv.), 
or False Acacia (Hubniia jncudaaicici), but is more 
coaise-graincd. 

Hoilcy-sfoilCi or Mellite, a mineiwl of re- 
markable eh.'iraeteis and composition, found in 
oounection witii blown coal (geneially accomjianied 
by suljiliur) in several jilace.s in Germany. It 
oecuis in wpuare oetaliedions, looks like a lloney- 
yellow resin, and may be out with a knife. It ‘is 
a mellato of alumina, consisting of mellitie acid, 
alnmiiui, and water. 

Jloncysiiclilc [Lunkuv, m-, according to .some 

botanists, CKjirifuliii/n, wliieli others make a .sub- 
geiius of Louiceia), a genus of plants of the natuial 
order Caprifoliacea*. They are slirnhs, often twin- 
ing, and have tlie Powers two or more togetlier in 
axillai'y heads. The calyx is shni t and .i-toothed ; 
the corolla tubulav-fnniiel shaped, o-cleft, geneially 
two-lipped; the fruit a ' 2 - or t!-cel!ed beriy, eoii- 
tainiiig one or I’ciy few seeds. The Cuiimion 
Honeysuckle, or AVnodhiiie (X. Pri-ii'li/uicnu/ii), in 
veiy almmlant in M ood.s ami thickets in most jiai't-s 
of Britain. On account of its heantiful oieani- 
coloured whoils of HoweC', and their delicious 
fragi'ance, it i.s often planteil in .sliiubberies and 
trained again.st walls. It is said to be the ‘ tnisted 
eglantine’ of Milton. The pbenomena obseived in 
its growtii have been adduced in piroof of a pio-- 
eeptire pover in pilants ; tlie brandie.s shooting out 
till tliey become unable to be.ar their om n weight ; 
and then, on their meeting with any other braneb, 
twining around it, from right to left ; but if they 
meet only with one another, tM-iniiig in differeiit 
flirection.s, one to the right, and another to the left. — 
Very similar to this is the Perfoliate Hone>snekle 



Perfoliate Honeysuckle [Luincmi capi'i/oliiwi). 
It, liowcv; /i, Iruit. 


{£. caprifuliuui), with paler whorls of flowers, and 
reniai-Kahle for having the upper leave.s united so 
that an opijio.site pair form one leaf, through the 
middle of which the stem passes. This peculiarity 
is confined to the flower-bearing shoots, and does 
not occur on the young runnel's ; it is .also most 
jierfect neare.st the flower. This sjiecies is a natii'e 
of the .south of Eurnjie, but is now naturalised in 
many parts of Britain, and much pilanted, as, 
although less powerfully fragrant than tlie Common 
Honeysuckle, it flowers' earlier. — There are immci- 
oub other bpecies, natives of Europe, Siberia, and 
North America. The Ely Honeysuckle (L. Xylot>~ 
teiim) is an erect shrub', a native of Europe and 
Asia, scareelj’ indigenous in Britain, but common 
in shraliberiea Its bran che.s are not nnfreijnently 
used in .some parts of Europe for tube.s of tobacco- 
pipes ; and it is said to make good hedges in diy 
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soils. Other erect apeeies are not rrnfveqneiitly 
planlod in slinibbevies. — The Triniipct Honey- 
.suclcle (X. soiiijim’troiw), called in Auieiica the 
Coral Honeysuckle, is a nalive of tlie southern 
state.s of North jViiierioa, often planted in Britain 
on account of its beautiful flowers, red on the out- 
side, and scarlet within, which, howeviu-, liave uo 
fnrqriiuce. Tt is a Iwiuiuj; everyreen shrub. — The 
herrius of the hoiio^ suekle.s are nauseous. — The 
naiiifi hoiioy.sucldu is also giran to .shrulrs very 
dili'eieut from this genus, hut of which the llo\ve_r.s 
abound in honey, as to species of Baiiksia in 
Australia. Arjtlna in'scosci is called Sw.auip Honoy- 
.sirckle ill Noitli Auierioa. See also I'TiENCii 
IlUMISYSlICICLK. 

lloilHour, a seaiiort in the h'reiich diqpaitiueut 
of Cidvado.s, is situated on the Houthern side of tlio 
Seine estuary, opjiosite to Havre, friiiii wliicli it i.s 
7 miles distant, It is irregularly built, dirty, and 
nniiiteresting'. Then' is a school of liydrography, 
and one of its cliuvelics is a celehiated place of 
pilg'i'hiiaga to sailors. The eoinmeree of flonlleiir, 
once of iimeh greater iiiiportanco than at the 
present time, has heeii ahsorlied in great measure 
by Ilavro. But the liarhour and its n|iliroaelies 
were greatly improved iu 187'I-'S1, and there is still 
a coirsideialile export of egg.s, Imtter, poultry, 
oorii, and cattle, mostly to liiiglaiid, and import 
of iioii and coal, and of timlier from Norway. 
The principal maiiiifaetiires are leather, east- 
metal, and reihiod sugar. There are also rope- 
walks and sliiphuildiiig yards. I’op. 9205. 

llonU'-koiiy', or IftANd-KlANd ( ‘sweet watois’), 
an island of soutlvevn (Jldtia helonging to tireat 
Britain, sitiialed on the east side of the river 
(.'anion, and about 90 miles S. by B. from the 
eity of Canton, ft eonsists iirineijially of a nigged 
ridge of granitic rocks, extending from north- 
we.st to soutli-ea.st, and has an area of 29 ,s<(. lu. 
Jiavrun and desolate, with scarce any traces^ of 
eulLivatiori, the island itself presents a striking 
contrast with the liuauty of its Imrhimr, a iiiagiiili- 
eeiit sheet of water, 10 sq. m. in e.vteiit, one of the 
liuest iu the worlil, which stretehest hetweeu the 
northern slioro of lloiig-kong and the poiiiiisula of 
ICowlooii on the oppo,sito iiiaiitlanil. The .straits 
that separate the two are seavoely half a iiiilo wide 
on the east, hut o.xpaiid greatly towards the west. 


It is to the c.xoellence of its luudiour, to the faet 
tlint it has been iiiado a free port, and to its being 
the headquartei'.s of iiuropean llnauce in eastern 
A,sia, tlint Ilong-kong owes its iiiiportanee as 
the principal coinniorcial entrepot of sonthem 
China, if not of eastei'ii A.sia. The annual value 
of the luercliandisc hrouglit into llong-kong 


ports exceeds -019,000,000, and the value of that 
carried thence is more than £22,000,000. The trade 
between Hoiig-koiig and Ureat Britain aniomitsto 
a value of 1! million pounds sterling for exports 
from iroiig-koiig, and more than 1| million Lr 
imports into Hong-koiig. The iiiiiioipal ohjecU of 
commerce arc opium (iiiqiortcd ) .and tea and silk 
(liotU c.xjiorted); the .Cliiiiese trade in these hast 
tw'o coinnioditie.s is almost exoluaii-ely in the hands 
of Hong-kong iiierchaiit.s. Other articles of tiade 
arc sugar. Hour, rice, salt, hemp, copper, le.ail, iron 
woollens, eartlieinvaro, iiut-oil, aiiiher, cotton,’ 
sandalwood, i'siry, hotel, vegetables, Ib'e-stock] 
granite, and shiiipiiig .stores. Tlie last named’ 

, together witli sugar, ruin, ice, and ropes, are the 
chief inaiiufactiires on the island. Hoiig-knug is 
ill regular .steam communication with Europe, 
India, Singapore, Australia, Jaiiau, Canada (A'’au- 
eoiivcr), aiuf Sail Eraiieisco. Every year sei’eial 
thousand (Miincsc coolies pass through the port 
going abroad and retiiriihig homo. In the live 
years ending lsS7 the einigrauls averaged 62,000 
iiiimially, and in that year rose to 86,000 ; in 
1887 the immigrants were more than 02,300 in 
numher. The mean annual teiiiiieratiire is 76° F. 
The slimmer is hot and generally rainy; since 
188-1 the toniperatnre has been steadily rising 
on the whole. But tlio island is not nnliealtliy, 
oxeoiit at eortain seasons. T'lmndei'Ktovms are 
freijneiit, and typhoons occasionally work great 
havoc and cau.se Herioii.s los.s. An olwervatoiy is 
mainlaiiicd on the island. Kroiii 5000 in 1841 tlie 
iuhahitiiiitM iiioi'easud to .37,058 in 1851, and to 
l‘23,51l in 1861, to 123,898 in 1871, to 100,402 
in 1881, and 212,0.'il in 1888, of whom only 
(i(),524 were females. Within liie ten yeai.s pro- 
eeding the last-iiiioled date the cost of living 
iuerea-sed 20 per cent, ilong-kong is the .seat of 
a Biitish governor and is a lirilish naval statieii 
(SCO CoAhiNd Stations). Tlie city of Victoria, 
the capital of the island, stretches some 4 miles 
along the northern .shore, and from its silualiun 
oil (he sloiius and terraces of the. lulls oveilooking 
the harbour niul its liaiidsiniie streets and honses, 
is justly entitled to he called one of the linest 
cities in the East. Here ilwedl all the Eiiropenns 
and most of tlie ( 'Iiiiiese portion of the popnla- 
tioii. On the imiiiiland the extremity of tlie peiiiii- 
sula of Kowloon, emlirae.iiig an area of 2fi sq. iii., 
was ceded to (I rent Britain in 1861, and now forms 
administratively part of the depiendcncy of Hong- 
kong. The island wa.s iirst occupied by tireat 
Britain iu 1.841, and was .secured to her in the 
following year by the treaty of Nanking. 

llollitOll, aiiiarket-lown and niiinieipal borough 
(1846) of Devonshire, near the loft hank of the 
Dblor, 17 miles by rail ENE. of Exeter. Eour 
times dovastated by lire between 1747 and 1797, it 
is a modern wcll-hnilt place; Imt its old parish 
ehurch, on a hill, contains a line oak-.sereeii, erected 
in 1482 by Bishop Ckinrteiiay of Exeter. ^ The 
famous Ilonitoii jiillow-lace, a maniifaetiire inti’o- 
diieod here by Floiiiisli refugees in the middle (if 
the Kitii century, is still a specialty of the dlslrkt 
(see Lack). The heautiriil vale of IJoiiiton is 
famous for its ImOtor. lliiiiiton was disfrauclii.sed 
ill 1868. I’op. (1851) 3-427i (1881) 3358. 

lloiiululn, the capital of the Hawaiian or 
.Saiuhvicli Islands, is situated on the soutlicrn 
coast of the island of Oahu. It is at once tlie seat 
of govoriiincnt and the commercial centre of the 
Hawaiian kingdom; Init it was not ovighially the 
capital, and its importanco is of modern growth, 
being due to the fact that its liarhoiir i.s the only 
really well-protected piort in the Arcliipolago. 
The iiai'bour, which lias attracted to Honolulu first 
whaling vessels and suhsequeiitly traders of all 
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Iciiuls, ih iiot fi large one. It i.s entereil tlirongli an 
opening in the coral-reef, i‘3 150 yards wide at the 
entrance, and extends f<ir rather more tlian a mile 
in a north and .south direction. The town stands 
close to the shore, on a nairow plain at the mouth 
of the Nnnann valley, which runs hack between 
cliffs into the main range of Easteni Mountains. 
The .stri|) of flat land on wjiich the town i.s hnilt 
is naturally hare ,and dry, and the monntains, which 
protect tlie harhoiir from the !<nrth-ea,sterly trade- 
V iiids, also keep off the rain, so that the rainfall 
at Honolulu is innoli smaller tiian in some other 
parts of the Isl, anils. Water-work.s, however, supply 
rnigatioii, which keeps the gardens of the town 
hright with Howei's and foliage. The centre of the 
town is well laid out in rectangular streets, with 
houses hiiilt in liumpean .stylo ; most of the 
appliances of civilisation are to be found, notalily 
telephones i thcie are line government hnihlings, 
and an iiitere.sting jmhlic lilirary. The climate 
is pleasant, the least healtliy time being when 
southerly or south- westerly breezes blow; food- 
supplies arc pli'iilifiil ; and sliips riiiniing between 
America and A.sia or Austrahi.sia coii.stantly call 
at the port. The jiopulatlon i.= estimated at over 
20,01)0, including a large nuniher of foreigners; for 
the trade is almost onliialy in foreign hands, and 
tliB town is described as ‘ having a thoroughly 
American aspect.’ Sec also H.tw.vii. 

Monoraviiuii. See Feus. 

HoilOVill.S, Fu wnw, second .son of the Konian 
em|)erov, T'hcodosius the (iveat, was horn in 384. 
On the death of his father the empire was divided 
between him and his hiother Avoadius, Honorins 
receiving the western half, with Home as his 
capital, fieing only ten ycave old, he wa.s put 
under the gnardiansliin of (itilioho who was 

the rfc ruler of the western empire nntil 

408. After the deatli of Stiliolnp who hn<l been 
the .strong bulwark of western Uome against the 
barbarian invasions, Alaiio the tloth overran Italy, 
and besieged Hume, and Look it in 410. _ A new 
champion of the empire arose in Constantins, who 
was appointed tlie colleague of Honorins in the 
eonsnlsln'p, and received in marriage (1 17) the hand 
of ills sister Placidia, along with a shave in the 
empire. lint he did not long enjoy lii.s good 
fortune, as his death took place a few' months i 
after. Thereafter things went from had to worse 
in tiie em])irc, and tlie woalj Honorins lost his 
Imhl of tlie fair provinces beyond the Alps, w’liilst 
Africa was a seething caldron of revolt and civil 
war. The lirst oinperov of the West died in 423, 
at llfivenna, wliioh lie had made his capita! in 403. 
See .1. B. Biiry’.s llistonj of ihc Later Itonun 
Em/ih-c (1890). 

lloilOl'illS J., who succeeded Boniface V. as 
Bishop of Koine in 025, W'as linm of a consular 
family in Caniiiaiiiii. Ilis name is connected with 
the liistovy of the na.schal controversy in Ireland 
and with that of the early Anglo-Saxon Clinrcli. 
During liis pontilicate Ihe liisliopvic of York was 
elevated to the rank of an arclihi.slioprie, and the 
festival of the "Elevation of tlie Cross was insti- 
tuted. At the lieiglil of tlie Monolhelite (fj.v.) 
controversy lloiiorius, at the sngge.stion of .Ser- 
gius, jiatriareli of Constantinople, abstained from 
condenming tlie new doctrine, s, and for his luke- 
wariiiiie,ss in .so doing w'as stigmatised as a heretic 
at tlio Council of Constantinople (680). He died 
in 0.38, and was .suoceeded by- Severinus, Soine 
letters of his .are pie.ssrved in Lahho’.s CoUertio 
Gonn/iortini, vol, iii. 

lloiioiii', blAiDs OF. .See Hoimuiioi/D. 

lIoilonvaBlc, a title given in the United 
Kingdom to the younger sons of E.arls, and all the 
children of Viscounts and Barons ; to Maids of 
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Honour, Lord.- of .Se-.-ion, the .Siijiieiiie Judges of 
Englaiul and Irehnid. For the per-ons entitled to 
he styled ‘ Honoiiiahle,’ ‘Most Hononi.able,' .and 
‘Right Hoiiouiahle’ le-pectively, see Adtuiess 
(jFoi!M.s OF). In America custniii attaches the 
title of Hoiumralile to the names of gm ernors of 
states, judges, ineinbei.s of congress, and other 
]mhlic functionaries, 

llOIlOlIVS, I^IlLITAItY. fjee SaLVTES ; and for 
Honours of War, see C.vpitulatiox. 

IIoiitlieiiM, Joii.vxx Nikolat-.s vox. was 
horn at Treves, 27th .lanuary 1701. He was 
educated in the Jesuit scliool of his native city, 
studied^ canon law at Louvain, and afterwards 
taught it for ten yeais at Tre'es, of which see he 
became suffragan liislion in 1748. He is tlie antlior 
of two works on tlie liistory of Treves, Hhturia 
Trerirensis Dijilomnti'i'ci (3 voK. 1750) and Pro- 
drunius Historki' Trerirensis (2 vols. 1757). But 
be \h chiefly memorable for a theological e.s,say in 
Latin, On the State of the Chiirrli and on the 
Lrriitiiniite Aiitlmrilij of the Ponian J'ont/f (1783). 
This he published under the no/ii dc jy/iiinc of 
Jiistinus Fehroniits, whence the system of clmrcli 
government which Uie work iivojionnds has heeii 
railed Fehroiii.'ini.sm (fj.i.). His .scheme limy he 
descrilicd as an e.vaggerated form of tlallicanisiii, 
with the democratic element of Congregationalism 
superadded. The work was condemned by Clement 
XIII. iuiniediatuly after its apneavaiiee. When it 
became known in 177S that Iloiitheiiii was the 
antlior, Pins YI. rerpiived from him a leli action of 
Ilia doctrines. But three years later in his f'mn- 
menturius Hontlieim rejieated liis old view.s. He 
died at Moiitrpiintiii in Luxembourg, Bepteiiibev 2, 
1790. 

llOlltllOlVSt, Ouii.vr.D VAX, Dnteli painter, born 
at Utrecht on 4tli NuYember 1590, and died there 
on 27tli April 1656. He was a membei' of the 
painters’ guild of Utreclit (1622-37) and of that of 
Tile Hague (1637-52). He twice i Kited England 
( 1620 and 1628), and painted pmlinits of tlie royal 
family and an allegory (now at Hampton Court), 
He also found patrons in Elizabeth of Bohemia 
and tlie princes of Orange. His he.st pictures 
are imitations of C’.aravaggio, whose w'oi'k.s greatly 
influenced him whilst studying in Rome ; he 
was iiaiticnlarly fond of painting interiors dimly 
ilhiminefl by lamps or eaiidle.s. The ‘ Liheratioii 
of Bt Peter,’ the ‘ Martyrdom of St John,’ the 
‘ Musician,’ the ‘ House in the Wood,’ and the 
poi traits of Mary do' Medici, the king and fpieeii 
of Bohemia, and the Duke of Buckiiigli.ani may he 
taken as lepreseiitative of his skill. — His hrother 
William (1004-06), an historioal and portrait 
painter, worked for the coni't of Berlin from 1650 to 
1004. 

Ilonv^d ( ‘Land-defenders’), the name given in 
Hnngavy imdev tlie earlier kings to the national 
chani)iious. In the Slimmer of 1848 the term was 
revived, and applied first to the revolutionary 
.ariiiies, and after the organisation of tlie Hungarian 
landwehr in 1868 to tliat body of men. 

lIooiL The academic hood is a modification of 
the monks’ cowl ; the right to wear linods is liestoweil 
by universities and by certain eliartered colleges, 
and tlie v-aliie and source of the wearer’s degree 
are indicated by the iimterial, shape, and colour of 
the hood. A very complete ]i.st of iiniveLsity and 
other degrees and hoods is given in WhitaLcr's 
Atmnnaek. 

Hood, Mouxt. See Ca.scade ILiXfiE. 

Hood, Alkxaxdeh, Lord Bridjiort, admiral, 
horn in 1727, w.ns the younger .son of tlie vicar of 
Tliovncorobe, near Axiiiinster, and younger hrother 
of the more famous Viscount Hood. The date of 
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his ciiiry into tlic sevvioe and the events of his 
o<aiiy careev ave unknown, liotli the Hoods entered 
the service under tlic pati'ouage of Admiral Smith, 
coiniuonly called ‘Tom of Ten Thousand,’ a noted 
eharaetov in his day. On the ‘2d Decemher 1746 
Alexander Hood reoeived his commission as 
lieutenant, and on the lOth .June 17d() attained 
post rank and the cominand of the Prince (horqc 
(flO guns). Fn 17.')7, licing in command of tlie 
Aiitclojie (.JO guns), he <lrove on shore in Andieruc 
Hay the French frigate Aqnilnn of 4,S guns, lifter 
service in the jMeditorrauean and (lhannel nndor 
Saunders and Hawke, ho again distinguished hini- 
solf in 17(10, while in command of the Mincrr/i, 
frigate (112 guns), by recai)turing from the French 
the \Varicicl\ a (ll)-gun .ship, formerly English, hot 
now armed witli IJ-t gnus. Ouring the war of 
American indepondcnco he served nmeli under 
ICoiniel, Rodney, and Ilowe in the Channel and 
the Strait of tliliraltar, Tn the notorious Keiipel 
court-martial ho appeared not wholly to his credit. 
During the French revolulionary war ho scrvul in 
the Channel with distinction, having a share in 
the famous victory of Irlie Isl. .liiue, and afterwards 
in cominand of hlookading sijnadi'ons. I [c atlained 
Hag rank in 17H0, and was raised to the. peei-age as 
IJaron Briiljiort of Criedeet St T’liomas, Somerseb, in 
17il(i, and Viseonnt lh'id|iort in 181)0. Ho died 
Hd May I8M-. Sue Nortil Chronirh', vol. i. pp. 
2()."-28;j, and the llov. 'I'. ICeppcl’s /,//« of Lord 
Krpiicf. 

lloodi doiiN IlKid,, ail American general, was 
horn at Owlngsvillo, fvuntneley, 1st .lune I.S;J1, 
graduated at West L’oint in 18, 'id, and saw some 
servioo against the TmUiuis. Ho entered the Con- 
federate army, commanded a brigade, and was 
severely wonmlud at (laines's Arill, at ( Jettyslmrg, 
and at Chiokamauga, whore he lost a leg and was 
made lieutenant-general. He commanded a corps 
under Uoueral d. E. Johnston in the retreat to 
Atlanta, and in July 18(i-l- siiecoodod liini in coin- 
liiand of the army. On Seiitemher 1 he was com- 
lolled to evaouate tlic city, and leave the road free 
or Sherman’s march to tlio si'a. He yet made a 
bold attempt lo cut Slmrmaii’s oommunieatioii.s, 
and, though worsted at li’rnnUliu on November 30, 
pushed as far north as Nashville ; 1ml here he was 
again defeated hy 'I'lmmas on Decemher Hi, and 
at his own rcipiest he was relieved of comm, and, 
Ha died in New Orleans, 30tli August 1879. Tfis 
pai'hoiial oxiieriences were pulilished posthninouHly 
as Adntili'C nnd J/rlrcnl ( 1880), 

Hood, Honrx. See UohiN rJoon. 

Hood, S.tMOHh, VTseount Hood of Whitley, 
admiral, older brother of Jnird llridnoi't, was horn 
at Tliorncomlio in 1724, and eiitereil the navy in 
1740 under CJomiimdore Smith on hoard the lioDDir;/. 
Ho was promoted lieutenant in 17‘Ki, eommander 
in ITiH after seeing good servire, .and post-raptain 
in 17, JO, While in that rank he eomin.andcd the 
Vestril, frigate of 3‘2 guns, in whieli lie took a 
French fi'igato of oipial force after a liereely-cmi- 
tested actum. After much other service at sea 
he was made cimimissumer of rortsmonth dock- 
yard in 1778. Ill 1780 lie was promoted to Hag 
rank, and sailed almost at once in coimnaud of 
a scpuidroii to roinforoe tlie North iViuerieiin and 
West Imliau stations under the orders of Jlodnoy. 
He remained in those waters til! peace was signed ; 
and, as tliey were the great socne of the naval war, 
he had many opportunitios of distinguishing him- 
self, In A])rU 178] ho fought an action with 
Do (ivasse oil' the Dianunid Hock, and in July 
of the same year— Itodney having gone on 
leave — was engaged under Admiral (Jravos in 
the battle off the Cliesapeake, Tn January 1782 
he wa.s back iu the We.st Indies, and .showed 


himself a tactician of the most hrilliaiit kind by 
the imasterly sei'ie,s of manmiivves hy which he 
outwitted Do Dvasse in the .actions fought iu tlie 
Basseterre Hoads oil' the island of St IvitS,. "When 
Hodney arrived to take coinimaiid with the ru- 
inforeonients from England, Hood liecame ac.ain 
his second in comimuicl. In that r.aiik lie li.ad a 
cmispicuims share iu the winning of the decisive 
victory of the I2th April, commonly called tlie 
hattle of Dmiiiiiio.a. The hnmt of the iirellminary 
action of the Dth fell on his division, and im the 
12th he led the rear of tlio English line. For his 
services on this oceasimi ho was made Baron Hooil 
of (lathering ton in tlie Irish ]ieorage. In 178-t 
ho stood against h'o.x for M’estmiiistcr, and was 
elected. He hecaiiie a Lord of the Ailmiralty in 
l7ScS. Wlieii the great revolutionary war lii-oke 
out in 1793, he was appointed to the Mediter- 
ranean. Tn that position lie directed the ocenpa- 
tiou of Toulon and the siilisciiueiit operations in 
the Diilf of Lyons and on the coast of (.’orsic.a, 
Tie hauled down liis Hag in 179.7. In 1791) he 
was made Viseoniit Iloml in the peerage of Dreat 
Brilain, and he died a,t Bath, 27tli .lime 1816, 
Lord Hood had the rcpiilatioii of being a coii- 
sunimate lacticiaii. Nelson, who scried iiiuler 
him, eoii.sidcrcd him (he ablest of onr admirals in 
the early years of tlie war, and it is said I hat a 
plan ho drew up Tor an attack on a Freiioli licet 
at anchor, which was iireveiitod hy foul winds, 
had Home share in iiisiiiriiig the plan of attack 
adopted in tihe hattle of the Nile. See Naval 
( '/troll ir/r, I’o), ii. iij), 1—10; Miiiidy's Jiuiliicj/; 
Nelson’s Lc/irm mid ] kupnlrliCH ; James's Naval 
llistur!/. 

Hood, r niiM.vs, poet and liiimorist, was hovii 
on the 23d of May 1799, at No. 31 the Poultry, in 
the (Hty of London, where liis fablier enrried on the 
ImsiiK'SK of a ]mhlislicr in partnerHhip with a Mr 
Vernor. Thomas I food tlie elder was a native of 
Scotland, tlio son of jiareiits in liuinhle circiim- 
staiici's, near Errol, on the uortli hank of the T.ay, 
lietwoeii I’orth and Diiinleo. Originally hound 
apprentice to a hooksollur in nniidee, he had pro- 
ceeded to London, and liiially hocanio member of 
(lie linn just mentioned, lie was himself a man of 
some turn for antliorslii]i, mid even wrole a couiile 
of novels now forgotten, so that his more dis- 
tingiiislied son was horn, as he expressed it, ‘with 
ink in his blood.’ The elder Hood married the 
sister of Mr Sands, an engraver of some vepnte, 
from whoiii Tlioiiias Hood pmliahly received his 
first iinimlso towards art iiinl artistic associations. 
To Tlioiiias Hood, the pnldislmr, and his wife, were 
horn a family of six children, two sons and four 
daiiglilers, of whom Thomas was the second son. 
There was a tondeiiey to eoiisnmption on the 
mother's side, for the malady was fatal to tlio elder 
son James and to two of the daughters, and in tlie 
seipiel to Ml’S Hood, and was at the root of those 
coinplicated disorders wdiich made the life of 
Tlioiiias Hood ‘ one long disease. ’ The father coii- 
h-ncted a ehill while mirsing his elder son, and died 
after a few days’ ilhiuss iu 1811, ■when Thomas was 
only twelve years old, leaving the widow and re- 
maining cliildroii in reduced eircii instances. 

In his Litcrnri/ llriaini-'ti'ciirc.s, a disciivsive 
autolliograiihy written hy Hood in 1839, and pub- 
lished ill tlie lirst series oT Hood’s Oini, he tells us 
that he owed his earliest iiistriiclioii to two iiiaideu 
ladies, of the name of HogsHosli, who had a small 
school in Token House Yard ; that lie vvas then 
sent lo a suburban hoardiiig-scliool (the ‘(Jlapliam 
Academy’ of his faiuous Ode), and nltiinatoly to a 
day-school at Clerkenwcll, whore his mother wont 
to resido after her husband’s death. Liis education, 
ordinarily so culled, closeil at this point ; and after 
the age of thirteen or fourteen hi.s own Ivcen and 
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catholic love of leading was the foundation of that 
singular versatility and resource which marked 
both his iioetic and his huiuorons vein. For the 
next two yoai's of his life there is some nneertainty 
as to his imrsuits. According to his own account, 
lie was now placed, tlirough the iniinenee of a 
friend of the family, in a niorchant's connting- 
iioiise in the city, hut his health jiroving unahle to 
stand tlie cniilinement to tlie desk, he was shipped 
oil' to Dundee, where relations of his father were 
living, among whom he reshled for some three 
years, from ISlo to ISIS. 

These tiireo years were impoi taut in Ilood’.s life. 
The tIu'Cateiied consumption was for a time warded 
off_tiic hoy led the healthie.sb of outdoor lives in 
lishing and boating — he hail ample loisiire heside.s 
both for reading and sketching, and lie began to 
practise liis pen both in ver.se and jirose in the pages 
of local newspapeis and magazines. In ISIS he 
returned to hondou with his health apparently re- 
established, and entered the studio of his uncle, the 
engraver, jifter a short apprcnticesliip of only two 
years iia hegaii to work on his own account, until, 
tlio literary instinot liegiiiniiig to wax far stronger 
tliaii the gTapliifi, lie .scem.s to have discovered where 
lay the true litdd for his genin.s. About the .same 
time the LoiKhii losing its editor, John 

fcjcott, and passing into the hands of Tajdor and 
Hessoy, Thomas ILood, llion a young man of two- 
aad-twenty, was appointed suli-editov. 

N'otliiiig more propitious for Hood's genins eonld 
have happened. It einaiioipatud liim for ever from 
tlio engraver’s desk, the dnidgery and constraLiit 
of wliieh wore seriou.sly afrecting llis health, and it 
threw him at oneo into a .society of writers he.st 
lilted to call forth all that was host in him. He 
now found UinmelC in daily coiniianionsliip with 
sncli men as Hroeler, Cary, Allan (’mmingham, Do 
Quiucey, Hazlitt, and, above all, with Charles Lamb, 
with whom a close fviendsliip sprung up, destined 
to he one of tlio lii-st inlluouces of Hood’s literary 
Jifa, It was, Jiowei’ei', the intiniaey with John 
HaniiUoii Jteynolds, wlio.se sister lie married three 
years later, that more tlian all the ro.st served to 
enoouriigc and train Hood’s poetic faculty. John 
Keats had died early iu 1S'21, the year that Hood 
joined the iiiagaziiio, and it does not appear that 
they ever met ; hut Ileynolds had heen the close 
friend and disciple of Keats, and Hood passed at 
once under the same fascinating iiiHueiice. lie- 
tweon Jul,y 1>S'21 ami July 1823, besides otlier and 
ligiitur contiihutioiis to Ihe Lotidnn, Hood wrote 
and pulilished in Iho iiiag/izino some of the fiim.-t 
of what may he called tlie poems of his Keatsian 
period— I,y«n.y iha CriiUiiir, the Tm Fcncoehs of 
Bcdfiiut, tho Ode (u Autumn, and otliei-s— poems 
which have never materially increased Hood’.s 
fame witli the ordinary reader, chiefly because 
Hood tho humorist appeals to a larger audience 
than Hood the poet, and the world is_ always in- 
disposed to allow eroilit to a writer for gifts of very 
oppo.sile kinds. And aUliougli in the ela.ss of sub- 
jects, and ill tho very title.s of these poems, as well 
as in turns of phrase and vorsllicatlou, the influence 
of Keats is nmuislakahlo, the pooiiis shoiv ipiite 
as markedly tho result of an ear lunl taste formed 
upon a loving study of the narrative poems of 
Shakespeare. And ‘over all there hung’ a tender 
melanolmly ohservahle in all Hood’s serious verse, 
cngendereil in a iieraoiiality on whicli from the 
heginiiing tliere re.sted tlie .sliadoiv of iiiipendhig 
fate. In .spile of real and original poetic quality, 
these poems, i,s.sned anonyninusly, failed to attract 
notice, and when in 1827 he produced llieni with 
others of still liner quality in hook-form, the 
voluina fell all hub dead from the pres.s, 

A diflerent fate attended an earlier venture in 
182.'), when Hood and his brother-in-law Reynolds 


pnhlislied (also aiionymoii.sly ) the little loluiiie 
entitled Otieii ami to (liruf FenJe. 

Wliile writing .serious poetry in the Lunduu it liad 
fallen to Hood's lot to net as ‘ comic man ' or 
liumormis clioiiis to the magazine, and as such to 
invent facetious ansii ers to con e^ponduiits, veal or 
imaginary. Among these he had inserted a Imr- 
le.sque Ode to I)r Kitchener, exhihiting a leihal 
wit of quite ilill'eient flavour from the ordinaiT. 
The .success of tlii- trifle .seems to have siigge-teil a 
collection of .similar odes, to wliieh Keyriolds eoii- 
trilmted a few. But Hnod’.s was far the iiinrc 
conspicuous share, levealiiig a vMiltli of liniiiorons 
ingenuity that at once attracted notice, t'oleriilge 
wrote, attrihiiting the hook to Ijiimh, as the only 
writer he knew capahle of the achievement. The 
hook pas,sed rapidly tlirongli three editions, and 
practically deteriiiiiied tliecliief oeonpation of Hood 
for the remainder of his short life. Hi' miisiral 
melancholy verse had hvonglit him no recognition. 
His liist facetious efforts had gained him an audi- 
ence at once. From that day forth the vein thus 
opened was to he worked, in health and in .sick- 
ness, with the giain and a,gaiiist tlie grain, for 
twenty year' of anxiety and struggle. 

For Hood had married in 1824 contrary, it is to he 
feared, to all counsels of pnideiice. The miiiTiage 
was one of truest afl'eetion, hut it rouldji.ai'dly 
have been acceptable to hfi’s Hood's family, for 
Hood had no means of support hut his pen, and his 
liealth was already matter of serious aiixiet.y. The 
marriage .soon pro'dimed strained relations with tlie 
Reynoldses, ami in the end a complete estrange- 
ment from Hood’s early friend and hrotlieisiii-lau'. 
The Odes (tud Addrr.m’s ■were followed in 1826 
by the limt .series of IJ'hi/ux und Oddities, where 
Hood lirst exliihited such graphic talent as he 
possessed (he said of himself that, like Pojie's ‘ tape- 
tied curtains,’ he was ‘never meant to draw’) in 
these ^)/(‘f»rc-y(»)i.s of which lie seems to have heen 
tile inventor. A second series of II Iiims^ and 
ft/cW/e.? appeared ill 1827, rlediented to Sir TVaJter 
Scott, folknved without delay hy two volnine.s of 
Kutio/nd Tides, the ]ea.st eliaracterislic and iiotice- 
ahle of Hooil’.s writings. In 1820 he edited The 
Gem, one of tlie many fasliiimahle anmiala then in 
vogue — a reniavlcahle little volume, for hesides 
Charles I.amb’s ‘ Lines on a Child dying ns soon as 
horn,’ written on the death of Hood's first child, it 
gave to the woihl Hood's A'lipcac Aiwwi,_the Jirst 
of Ids iioeins sliowiug a tragic foree of real individii- 
alit.v. 

Hood anil lii.s wife, who pavsed the first yeans of 
their mamed life iu Knhert Stieet, Adelplii, left 
Loiulou iu 1829 for a cottage at Wiiidiiiiore Hill, a 
few iiiiles north of the iiieU'opolis, where he sclieiiied 
the lirst of tho.se comic annuals which lie produced 
yearly and single-handeil from 1 8, SO to 1839. In 
1832 'lie left AViiicluuore Hill for an old-fashioned 
house at TV an, stead, in Esse.x, forming part of the 
old limtoric mansion, TVaii.steail Hoii.-ie, where the 
romantic .scenery of the park and iieighhourhood 
furnished him with a hackgroniul for his one 
novel, Tiilncij Hall, written dniiiig the next two 
years, and pnhlislied in three volumes in 1834-y-a 
story of a conventional melodramatic type, with 
an 'underplot of cockney life and maiiiiere, not 
without many tonelies of Hood's peculiar charm, 
hilt on the whole a failure. He never repeated 
the exiicriiiient of pro.se romiince. 

In 1334 the failure of a pulilishei' plunged Hood 
into serious money diflienltie.s by which he was 
hampered for the rest of his life. AfteiAhe mitU 
of his second child, a son, in January 183, I, and the 
dannerouR illness of AIv.s Hood whicli followed, the 
family went ahroad and settled for two yeare at 
Cohlenz on the Rhine, and for the next three 
yeai-s at Ostend. During tlie.se live yearn Hood, 
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strugj^liiig a^iiinsti the hlo^v pu)grc!j.s of a fatal 
diisea'-e, contiimed to pi'odiice liisi Comir Annuulu 
and other lighter matter, and schemed his U}! the 
llhhir, a huinorons account of the proceedings of 
an English family in Germany, told in letters, and 
too idj\’ionsly imitated from Hmn])hrcy Clinler. 
'J'his, when pnhlishcd in 1S39, at once hit the public 
taste, hut seems to have hrought little profit to its 
autho?', u’ho, apparently destitute of all biishiess 
faculty, suffered throughout his career from the 
misfortunes or the superior sagacity of his pnh- 
lishers. The sull'eriiigs of Hood during these live 
years were very tcirilile, and are only hinted hy 
his son and daughter in their memoir of their 
father. In an nnpuhlished letter to his wife in 
April 1810, written during a temporary visit to 
England from the house of his generous friend, the 
first Charles Wentworth Dilko, he write.s ; ‘1 find 
my jm.sition a very cniul one — afler all my stnigglos 
to he, as I am, almost moneyless, and with a very 
dim prospect of getting any, hut hy the slieer 
exercise of my pen, Y^hat i.s to he done in the 
meantime is a question I ask myself without any 
answer hut — llruges jail. At the very moment of 
heing free of Hailey, am I tied elsewhere, haiul and 
foot, and hy .slieer necessity ready to .siiri-cnder 
myself that .slai’c, a hooksellor’s hacdc ! ’ 

llv the kindness of friends Hood was enahlod lo 
letn'rn to England, with security from his creditors, 
ill 18-10. Disease of lung.s and heart was now so 
far advanced that the fatal i.ssuo was only a ques- 
tion of time, hut he continued lo struggle <m 
bravely and cheerfully for five yoais longer. In 
1811 he u'as oll'ered hy Collmrn the odit(ir.ship of 
the New Muiithli/ MaiiicJnc at a salary of C300 a 
year, a post which he filled for two years, tvhen, a 
dilFci'enco arising with the proprietor, ho icsigued the 
editorship, and in January 1841 started a new 
lieriodioal of his own, Huud'n Mmitlili/ Mdf/iieiiie, 
destiiieil to he hi.s last literary voiituro. Meantime 
in the Chiistmas number of Puneh (18i;!) bail 
ajipeated the ‘8oiig of the Shirt;’ and in Jlood'K 
Mwjoxine, during its brief careei, there followed 
the ‘Haunted House,’ the ‘Lay of the Labourer,’ 
and the ‘ Biidge of Sighs,’ proving that, as the ilark- 
ncss of his own pnisjioets deepened, the .sympathies 
with his kind deepened also, and quickeneil Ids 
finest genius. (July a few months after the .starling 
of the maga/;hie a iioliee to the subscribers liiul to 
tell that the health of the editor was rapidly failing. 
Towards the end of the year his friead.s used their 
interest with the govurnmeiit of the day, and in 
November Sir Itohert Peel wiote announcing a 
pension to Mrs Hooil oii the civil list of TlOO a year. 
In the immher of the magazine for Pehruary 1815 
appeared Hood’s last coiitrihutioii, the touching 
lines, prophetic of hi.s aiqiroaehing end, hegiuning : 

farewell life — iny Mi‘iise.s Hwini, 

And the world is ;;rnwiiig iliiii, 

and ending ; 

O’er the eartli Hiere omncN a hlonm, 

Sunny li(;lit lor sullen glouin, 

■\\^arm perfume for viipnui.s cold — 

I amell llu! rose .ibovc llm mould ! 

After three more mouths of increasing pain and 
di.stro&s, Thomas Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchley Hoad, on the 3d of May 1845. He was 
biirie.d in ICensal Green Cemetery. Ilis devoted 
wife, broken in health with the long attondnuce on 
her huishaiul, survived him only eighteen months. 

Hood produced hi twenty-four years an amount 
of prose and verso of which at least one half the 
world might willingly lot die. Of the other half, 
all the serious poetry is remarkable, and a small 
portion of first-rate excellence. Lyric.s such as the 
‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the ‘ Bridge of Sighs, ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ tlie song hegiiniing ‘I remeinher, I remem- 


ber, tlie liomse where I was born,’ and the ‘ Uile to 
Melancholy’ are of an as.snred immortality. His 
humorous verse — ami in the best of it, as in ‘IH&g 
Kilinansegg,’ are often blended ])Oelry, pathos, and 
even real tragic iiower— is of a kind that Hood 
alisolutoly created. Not only was he the most 
prolific and successful pnnstm- that ever used tli.at 
form of U'it, hut he turned it to purposes of which 
no one liad ever siqiposcd it capable. It became in 
his hands the most natural and obvious vehicle for 
all his better gifts. The truth is, he brought to it 
the transfiguring power of real imagination, and, 
instead of its dcgraiiing whatever object it touched 
in his hands it ministered to the noblest ends! 
Even in the ‘ ,Song of the Ehirt,’ when his deejiest 
sympathies wcie involved, he uses the pun with 
ainiosb magical effect, as where the poor needle- 
woman, confined to her sijualid garret when all 
nature in hccknniiig her foi th, cxclaim.Si 

Ami umli'viic'iitli my ciivrs 
'I’hc lirouilinu sw.lIIows cliiiu, 

As il to rIkuv me Iheir .siimiv bucks, 

And Iwit me uilh llic spi-n»a ' 

It was Hood’s misfortune that the necessity of 
writing' for bread compelled him to write Vou- 
.stantly below bis better genius. But be lias left 
.sulficient to found a durable fame as a writer of 
isire individuality, who, using ii discredited method, 
made it delightful hy the hiiagiuatinu of a true 
poet and the' humanity of a genuine lover of his 
Kind. 

The best iiccoimt of Hood's early life is to bo foiuuUn 
Ills Litcmril Rem inhoonem, imblished in tlie first series of 
Ihioifti Uwti. The Memoir hy his son and dinij'hter is tho 
chief source of iiifornmtioii about his later life, but is a 
poor anil unsatisfactory book. Liitcr, in 1885, Mr Alex- 
aiuler Elliot, in a modest work ciititleil Ffood in Scotiiiiul, 
has ooUccted from persons and ilooiuncnts previously im- 
coiisulted some very iiiteicsthig details of Hood’s early 
rosidoucc in Uimdee, and of a second visit of a tew 
weeks paid by him to tliiit city not long before his 
deatli. 

Hoots. T he healthy RoiiiidiienH of the horse’s 
foot is mainly preserved hy permiltiiigf it to 
grow uiiiiijiirod hy the rasp and knife (.see 
llmtSE-HiiOkiNii ), aiid kept clean hy heing washed 
with cold water; all other applioatioms are in- 
jurious and destroy tho tmighiiess of the ‘horn 
surface.’ Koflncss and hrittlono.ss of the hoof, 
which are fruitful sources of cracks and Corns 
(q.v.), may he remedied hy placing the feet 
for several hours daily in thick woollen swabs, 
kept cool and moist hy frequent applications of 
cold water, and hy encouraging a more healthy 
growth of horn hy occasional mild blisters round 
the coronary hand, Cracks, or sand-cracks, as 
they are termed, iiio.stly occur amongst houses iiiucli 
upon (ho road, cause lameness, and constitute un- 
soniidiiess. When Borious anil recent, poiiltioing, 
thiiming away of the crust about the crack, and 
perfect rest are essential. After the earlier lieat 
and tenderiiBBs are removed a hot iron should he 
drawn at right angles to tho crack, holli above 
and hclow, so as to sejiarato the diseased from the 
sound horn. Waxed thread or fine wire should be 
wound round tho hoof, and a sound growth of horn 
stimulated hy a hlisier round the coronet. The 
liorse’.s hoofs are too hard and coarse to he eiii- 
idoyed for the making of tho better class of coiiihs 
ami buttons, for 'which iiur]i(iHO the hoofs of cattle, 
to the value of nearly tIoOOO, are aiiniially imiiorted 
into Britain. They are, lurwcvor, largely used by 
manufacturer, s of prnssiate of potash and artilieial 
manures. See I'llOT. 

llOOg’llly, or I-IuGLt, a river of Bengal Proper, 
the most westerly of the channels hy which the 
Ganges reaches the sea, and oomiiiercially the iiiost 
important. Taking its distinetive iiaiiio near the 
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town of yantijiui-, it lias a soiuhoiiy course of 64 
inilef. to Calcutta, anil a further courhe of 81 miles 
in the same direction to the Bay of Bengal. Being 
a deltaic liver, the Hooghly is much .snliject to 
lieing silted up, and is only kejit open to nariga- 
tion by the vigilant exertions ot a special stall' of 
river engineer.s. Even with all their c,are the 
.stream is fieiinently dangerous, owing to shifting 
ipiicksands and nun’ing hanks and channels. In 
spite of these drawbacks ves.sels ilr.wing 26 feet 
of water are safely taken np to Calcutta hy the 
Calcutta pilots. At its mouth the Ilooghly has a 
width of 13 miles. The lioie (q.v.) of tire river 
frequently attains a height of 7 vertical feel. See 
map at C.tLCUTT.t. 

IlOOg'llly a city of Bengal Proper, 

capital of a district, stands on the right or western 
hank of the river Hooghly, 25 miles hy rail north 
of Calentta. Pop. (1881) of Hooghly with Cliin- 
suva, immediately to the south, 31,177, mostly 
Hindus. Here is a college for English and Asiatic 
literature, wliieli owes its o.xistenoe mainly to tlie 
luiinificence of a native. 

IIook< Eee PisiT-iinoic. 

Hook, d.tMES Cn.VRKK, painter, was horn in 
liondon on 21st November 1810, his mother being 
a daughter of Adam Clarke, the Biblical com- 
nientatoj'. He entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1836, gained the Hast medals in the 
Life and Painting Schools in 1842, and in 1845 was 
awarded the travelling .studentship of the Royal 
Academy for ‘ Riz]iah watching the Bodies of the 
Sons of Saul.’ lie returned home after a staj 
of eighteen moiitlis in Italy, and for some time 
painted soeno.s from Italian histoiy ami literature, 
mostly connected with Venice, together with .some 
few suggested liy Shakospoare’s plays and the 
Jlihlo. Most of tlieso were roniantio in feeling, 
(lianiatio in treatmeiit, and brilliant in colouring. 
In 1830 Hook was elected an Associate of the 
Iloyal Academy, and ton years later full Acade- 
iiiician. In the ineantinie lie had begun to work 
at subjects ooiiiiected witli the lives oF the people, 
more especially pieces illustrating seafaring life. 
His powers in this line of study, his most eharac- 
teristio and liis best, are illustrated hy the 
' Widow’s Sou going to Sea,’ ‘ Shiinboy’s Letter,’ 
‘Coa.st-hoy gathering Eggs,’ ' Lull', BojV ‘Carting 
for Farmer I’engolly,’ ‘Tickling Trout,’ ‘A Mer- 
maid,’ aniuugst iiiauy others. Mr Hook is also a 
skilful etcher. See the Art Journal Aiuiual of 1888. 

Hook, Theodoue Ediv.ujd, prince of jack- 
puddings, was horn in London, 22d September 
1788, second son of the Vau.xluill cninposer, James 
Hook (1746-1827), by his lirst wife, the beautiful 
Miss Madden, wlio died in 1802. His elder hrotlier, 
I)r James Hook (1771-1828), hecauie in 1802 
chaplain to the Prince of Wales, in 1825 Dean 
of 'VVoroe.stor, and was liiiiisolf the author of a 
couple of novels. Theodore’s education wits almost 
limited to a year at Hari'ow and inatriculatiuii 
at Oxford; but while yet a ndnov he achieved 
celebrity as the anlhoi' of tliii-teeii suooessfnl comic 
operas and melodramas (1805-11), as a pun.ster 
and matchless I'lujirom'satorc, and as a practical 
joker — Ilia greatest pui formaiice the lleruens Street 
Hoax (1809), which took in the Lord Mayor, the 
Duke of Ulouce.ster, and hniidrccls, thonsaiuls of 
ImmWer viotim.s. Such talent.s claimed recogni- 
tion, and in time the ‘ little pot lion of the green- 
room’ gained the entree of very high sooiet.y. The 
Prince Regent him, self remarked that ‘ something 
must be done for Hook ; ’ and in 1812 that .soiiie- 
tliiiig was found in the post, n-orth £2000 a year, 
of treasurer to tlie Mauritius. There Hook fared 
gloriously, until in 1818 a grai'e delidenoj^ was 
detected in the public chest ; he was aiTCsted and 
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sent, almost jieniiiless, to England. An acijnaint- 
aiice, meeting him at St Helena, said, ‘I hope 
yon are not going home for your health.’ ‘Why,’ 
answered Hook, ■ 1 'am sorry to .say they do think 
there ’s sninetliing wrong in the ehest.’ Him.self 
he asciihed the ‘ unfortunate defalcation ’ to a 
black cleik, ulioliad cnmniitted .suicide; .anyhow, 
tlioiigli criminal proceedings irere drojiped, in ]S2,‘i 
he was pronounced a ciown debtor tor £12,000, 
and was again .sold np and arrested. In 1825 be 
was released from the Kind's Bench, hnt not from 
the debt; however, he m.ade no pHhrt to discharge 
it. Meanwhile, in 1820, he had stalled the Tory 
John Bull, whose chief aim was to vilifj' Queen 
Caroline, and wliieh in its palmy days hronght liim 
fully £2000 per annum. Siii/iur/n "idhI Doings (9 
vols. 18‘24-‘2S) yielded other £4000, and nine more 
three-volmne novels followed between 1830 and 
1839 — Muru-cH, the lialf-antohingiaphical Gilhcil 
(lurneji, Joel: Brag, &c.— four of them Iiist appear- 
ing in the New Utonthbj Magazine, of which Hook 
was editor from 1836. So lie lived for a time in 
great style; and even after debt diovo him from 
St James’s (1831) he .still dined, diced, dr.ank, and 
made sjmrt in clubs and titled hnii.ses, whilst the 
woman he had betrayed, the mother of lii-s liie 
children, was left to the loneliness of the cottage 
at Fulham. Slmke.speare has notliiiig more pitiful 
than Hook’s words to the friend who Jiad caught 
him in deshabille ; ‘ Well, you see me as I am at 
la.st — all the bucklings, .an'il paddings, and wash- 
ings, and hrmshings diopped tor ever— a poor oh! 
gray-hnired man, with my belly about my knees.’ 
He was only lifty-two then, and a week or two 
later he died, 24lh Angnst 1841. He Is buried in 
Fulham ciuirchj aid. 

See his Life mul Rmitins, by the Rev. R. H. Dalton 
IJaiiiani (‘2 vols. 1849), and Loolihart’s Quarterly article 
(Jlay 1843; reprinted 1851), 

Hook) W.tL'l'Ell F.VliijUHAn, ecclesiastical his- 
torian, was horn in Lonihm in 1798, .son of Dr 
Jamesi Hook, afterwards Dean of Worcester. He 
was educated at Winche.ster and Christ Clmroli, 
Oxford, took orders in 1821, and, after holding 
some minor prefermenls, wa.s appointed vicar (if 
Leeds in 1837. Here, mainly by his energy and 
entlmsiasin, no fewer tlian twenty-one new 
churches, were built in Leeds, as well as twenty- 
thiee parsonages and twenty-seven schools, while 
the parish chuicli was rebuilt at a cost of £28,000. 
In 1839 Hook was made Dean of Chichester hy 
Lord Derby. His leaning.s towards Tractarian- 
ism hronght liim no little unpopularity; hnt 
throughout life lie maintained a high ideal of 
devoted churclimanship. He died 20th UctoLer 
1873. A memorial church at Leeds, which cast 
£25,000, and was designed hy Sir G. G. Scott, was 
conseci'ated in 1880. 

Dean Hook's works are An Ecclesiastical Bicfirapliy, 
containiwj the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern 
Divines {S vols. 1846-52); A Church Dictionary (SiXi ei. 
1869); The Cross of C'/irisi (1873) ; The Church and its 
Ordinances (sermons, 4 vols. 1876); and Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury (12 vols. 1860-76). See his 
Life and Letters, by W. It, 'V’'. Stephens (2 vols. 1878). 

Hookah (from Arabic huqqa, through tlie 
Hindustani ; the Persian Jiahjiin ; also called 
Nargileli, from Persian itdrgil), the water tobacco- 
pipe of Arabs, Tmks, Persians, Hindu.s, and other 
orientals. It consi.sts of a howl for the tobacco, 
a water-bottle, and a long flexible tube ending 
in tho mouthpiece. A wooden tube leads from 
the bottom ot the head or howl down into the 
water in the bottle, and the flexible tube is con- 
tinued downwards by a atift' tube into the space 
above the water in tho bottle. Thus the smoke is 
cooled before it readies the mouth of the smoker. 
Many of these pipes are beautifully decorated, or 
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even encrutsted with gems. Tlie Imbbh-hubhle of 
India (named from tlie sound produced) is a similar 
but simpler water-pipe, made of a cocoa-nut filled 
with water, and two abort wooden tubes at right 
angles, one going into the water, the other iiierely 
passing inside the lop of the shell. 

Ilookc, Robert, an Engli.sh natural pliilo- 
sopher, born at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, July 
18, 1()35, and educiited un<ler Busby at West- 
minster, and at Cluist Cliurcli, Oxford. He en- 
joyeil the patronage of the Hon. PkObert Boyle, 
and helped him lo construct his air-pump. In 
1662 he was appointed curator of experiments to 
the Royal Society, and in 1677 became its .secre- 
tary ; in 1663 professor of Geometry in Gresh.aiii 
College, Lontloii ; and after the great fire of 1666 
he acted as surveyor during the works, and thu.s 
.accumulated several thousand pounds, U'hicli he 
hid aw.ay in an old iron chest. He died at Gve.sliam 
College, March 3, 1703. Hooke rvas a man of 
e.vtraordiiiary inventive genius, and liji.s justly 
been considered as tire greatest of pliilosopliieal 
mechanics ; the wonderful sagacity, nay, almost 
irrtuition, he siiowad iir deducing correct geneiral 
lari's from meagre premise.s ha.s never before or 
.since been erpralled. There was no importarrt irr- 
vention by any philosopher of that time which was 
not in part airtioipated by Hooke. His theory of 
gravitation subsequently formed part of Nervtoit’.s ; 
be anticipated the invention of tlie stenm-engino, 
and the uisoovery of the law.s of the con.strained 
motions of planets, xVmoiig his own completed 
(li.scovories are the law of tlie e.vtcnsion and com- 
pression of elastic bodies, ’ uf tonsio sic ms;’ the 
siiirple.st theory of the arch ; the halance-.snrirrg of 
watches and the anohor-esoapeinent clocks; the 
permanency of the teirrperatuve of boiling water. 
The quadrant, telescope, and mioroi5oope are also 
matenally irrdebted to liinr. Crooked in his person, 
he WM upright in character, although solitary and 
penurious in his Iiahits. His controversies with 
Huygens, Hevelius, and others brought him but 
little credit. 

Hookci", Mouut, a peak in the Canadian 
Rockies, 15,600 feet high, situated on the east 
boundary of British Ooluinhia. 

Hooker, JosErii, an American general, was 
born at Hadley, llassaoliusetfe, 13th November 
1814, graduated at West Point in 1837, and served 
with distinction in the wav with Mexico, gaining 
the brevets of captain, major, and lieutenant- 
colonel, and his captain’s commission. In 1853 he 
retired from the army, and bought a farm in Cali- 
fornia; hut in 186! he olferad his services lo the 
Union government, and was at once appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and nmjor-general 
in 1862. He commanded a division of the 3d corps 
in the Peninsular c.ampaigii, and won for himself, 
by his coolness and gallantry, the nickname of 
'Fighting Joe.' In the battles of Juno 1802, 
during the famous ‘ change of base, ’ his division 
rendered important services ; and it was his defeat 
of Ewell (August 27 ) that compelled the enemy to 
evacuate llauassas. Advanoed lo the ootninaud of 
the 1st corps, he gallantly carried the position on 
the right of the gap at South Mouiitani ; and he 
opened the battle at Antietam, where he was 
wounded, and won his promotion to the grade of 
brigadier-general in the regular army. He com- 
manded the centre grand division in Burnside’s 
nnsnccessftil attack on Fredericksburg in Deaeinirer 
1862; ami in January 1863 he succeeded him in 
the command of the Army of the Potomac. With 
this force (about 120,000 men) he was confident of 
effecting Lee’s destruction ; and about the end of 
April, throwing a detaclinient of 30,000 men 
acro.ss the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg, he 


crossed at the fords above with his main body, and 
marched through the Wildcnie,s.s to near Clmii- 
cellorsville, where he arvaited Lee’s attack. 'Tlie 
Confederate troops numbered barelv 50,000, hut 
the greater part of this fence, under Jackson (q.v.), 
turned the National Hank, and, attacking the rear 
on May 2, threw part of Hooker’s army into con- 
fusiou. On tlie following day an impetuous attack 
by the whole Confederate line drove Hooker from 
the field, and he withdrew to the north side of the 
river. Tliis defeat and retreat were legarded at 
headquarters as inexcnsahle ; and, in spite of lus 
.skilful management of his army when Lee inv'aded 
Penri.sylvaiiia, he was superseded liy Meade before 
tlie cud of June. In November, with the 20th 
coqis, he gallantly carried Lookout IMoiintaia, and 
took part in the attack on Missionary I’idge. He 
accompanied Sherman in his invasion of Georgia, 
and served till the fall of Atlanta. Ho was 
hrevetted major-general in the regular army in 
March 18G5, and m 1868, having hoconie inoapaei- 
tated by paralysis, retired with tlie full rank of 
iiiajov-geiieral. He died 31st Ootoher 1S70. Un- 
fortunate ill his one separate comniand, Hooker 
still retained too much self-esteem to be altogether 
a model lieutenant; yet this failing has been 
nearly forgotten in the memory of bis jiersonal 
bravery, bis skill as an organiser, and his un- 
doubtedly important services. 

Hooke.!*! SiH JtisKTii, See umlei' Hooker, 
Sat AVieliam. 

Hookei*! Richard, the greatest of Engli.sli 
philosopiiical tlieologiaus, was born in or near tlie 
city of Exoter about tlie end of March 1664. xit 
an early a^e ho showed a ‘ quick apprehension of 
many pcr])lext parts of learning,’ ami through the 
inlhienee of his uncle, John Hooker or Vowel 
(1525-1601), chamherlaiii of the city, was brought 
under the notice of Jewel, Bishop of Ralishury, 
and sent, partly at lii.s o.xpen.se, to his own college, 
that of Corpus Cliristi, O.xford, wliere AA'altou 
tells us he was admitted a clerk in 1567. After 
his patroii’.s (loath in 1671 he was befriended 
by Sandys, Bishop of Loiuloii, who conimitteil 
Ills son Edwin to his care. Another pupil was 
George Cramiier, giaiul-nepliew of the areliliishop, 
and botli became famous men, and remained ins 
conslaiit friends in later life. In his niiieteentll 
year Hooker became scludar of his college, gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1577, ami was soon after admittod 
Fellow. His iirogress in learning is seen liy his 
intimacy with Henry Savillc, and by his being 
chosen in 1579, in the illness of tlie Hebrew professor, 
to read the lecture. Three months later AA’alton 
tolls ns that he was for a short time expelled 
by the vice-president for some forgotten college 
quarrel, along with liis tutor and friend, Dr Jolin 
Raiiioliis, hut soon after restored. After about 
three years’ residence he took orders, and vie 
long was appointed to preach at iSt Paul’s Ci'o.s'fi. 
This necessity appears to have been a severe ordeal 
lo his modest nature, the more so that the weather 
proved very unfavourable for his journey ; Init, 
says AValton, ‘ a warm bed, and I'e.st, and drink 
proper for a cold, given him by Mrs Churclmian 
[the Sliuimmite at whose house the prcaeheis 
were lodged], and her diligent atloudance added 
unto it, enabled liiin to perform the office of the 
day, which was in or about the year 1581.’ But the 
scheming widow’s kindness proved too much for the 
simple-minded scholar. He was led into a marriage 
with her daugliter Joan, who hronght him neither 
beauty nor portion, was ' clownish and silly ’ in 
AVood’s phrase, and, wliat ivas worse, proved botli a 
shrew and a scold. Every reader knows Walton's 
account of the visit of Sandys and Cranmer to their 
old master at his living of Drayton -Beauchamp, in 
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Biiokhigliainsliive, wliitliei- he had retired. They 
found liiiii tending tlie .sheep, lii.s Horace in his 
hand, and not long after they reached the lionae 
Biehard was called from their onnipany to rock the 
cradle. iSoon .after this IJooker Wiis tr.ansfciTed, 
at the recoiniuend.ation of Ai'chhisliop Sandys, .and 
through the inflnence of Whitgift, to the ll.aster- 
ship of the Temple, against a strong eUbrt made to 
promote the aftornooir re.ader Travers, .a prominent 
Puritan le.ader. The nninn of the coHeagne.s, as 
Tiiighb have been expected, was not a liappy one. 
Travers was the more popular preacher, if the 
le.ss profound thinker, and Pnller tells us that 
‘the congregation in the Temple eldied in the 
forenoon and flowed in the afternoon.’ The aer- 
moms of Traver.s soon hecaiue attar-k.s upon wh.at 
he oonsideved the latitudinarianisui and cn-ors of 
Hooker, and, indeed, as Pnller says pointedly else- 
whej'e, ‘ the pulpit spake fmi'e C'anterbniy in tlie 
morning, .and Geneva in the afternoon,’ a state of 
niatter.s that Whitgift soon put an end to by silenc- 
ing TnL\’ers. The iiery Puritan appealed to tlie 
Council with a.seiiesuE set charges against Hooker’s 
doctrine, and Honker answered him with masterly 
coiielusiveness and temper.aiice. But having been 
dr.awii into this personal enntroveisy against Ins 
inclination, he felt it to he his duty to set forth the 
larger rpieKtion of the real fundamental basis of all 
oluivch government, <aud to this end desired Whit- 
gift to remove him to some ()uiut Ib’ing, ‘wheiol 
might behold Go(r,s blessing spring out of my mother 
earth, and eat my own bread without oppositions.’ 
Aocovdingiy, in 1591 ho accepted the living of Bo,s- 
comhe, six mile.s from Salisbury, becoming also 
snh-dean and prcheiulary of Saruui ; ami here he 
finished four of the proposed eight hooks of the 
Lawn of Ecclmaistkal Pulifii, which were, however, 
not published till 1691- in a .small closely-printed 
folio. The year after^ he removed to the living of 
Bishopshorne, three miles from C'anterlmry, where 
he remained till his death, unconscious of his grow- 
ing fame, a parish priest of uiiexainpled humility 
and devotedness. Ilis fifth book appeared in 1697, 
hut the author did not live to complete his work, 
dying about the end of the ye.ar 1600, of a cold 
c<auglit in a passage liy watei' betwixt London and 
Gravesend. Almost Ills last words were upon the 
‘ blessed ohedienoe and order of the angel.s, without 
wliich peace onnhl not he in lieaven, and, oh that 
it might he so im earth ! ’ He was buried in his outi 
olmroli, and left Ids widow and four daughters be- 
hind liim. Sir William Cowper, great-grandfather 
of the first Earl Cowper, built him a monument in 
Borne church, and in a poetical epitaph »f his own 
composition applies to Hooker tlie famous terin 
judkious, which will never he dissociated from liis 
name. 

At the time of his death the last three books 
wore believed to be nearly complete, hut if .so, they 
were soon lost, the blame of which was laid, appav- 
entl.y ■with some ju.stice, upon Hooker's widow and 
her Puritan relatives, who wore suppnseil to abhor 
the theology eontained in them. Some months 
after lii.s death the rough drafts of the completed 
hooks that remained were reluctantly given up to 
the avchhishop, aud by him eiitrusteiL to Hooker’s 
friend, Dr Spenser, to prepare for publication. Tlie 
latter reprinted the first live hook.s in 1604, hut his 
further labours were interrupted, and after his 
appointment to he pi'esidont of Corpus (1607), he 
entrusted the papers for transoriptiou to a young 
.scholar named Henry Jackson, who issued some of 
the Sermons (1612-14). But Spenser died in 1614, 
bequeathing the pajiors ‘ as a precious legacy ’ to 
Dr King, Bishop of London. Soon after his death 
in 1621 they wore claimed hy Abbot for Lambeth 
Library, where they remained till Laud’s commit- 
tal for higli-treasou, when tlie library was handed 


over first to the custody of I’lynne, next of Hugh 
Peters. There.after the fate of the original papers 
is unknown. Tn 104.S, a.s tVood tells ns, hut iiioie 
likely ill le.")!, the sixth and eighth hooks were 
puhlisliedat Loudon, described as ‘according to the 
most autheiitiniie copies,’ and, indeed, we have good 
grounds for believing that this text is snhstantially 
genuine, being to a certain extent guaranteed to 
ns hy Bishop Ainlrcwes and Archbishop Ussher. 
But, unfortunately, as Keble points out, in its jires- 
eiit form the .sixth hook is an entire dei iation from 
its subject, which .should have been, accouling to 
the_ plan of the whole treatise, a di.scu.s.sion of the 
claim of lay elders to a share in church government, 
whereas aliont nineteen-twentieths of the uliole is 
taken up u'ith a serie.s of di.sseil.'itions on Primitive 
and Romish penance, in their several parts, con- 
fes.sioii, .s,ati.sfactinn, alisohition. How Hooker’s dis- 
cii.s'sion of lay elders would he just the part of Ins 
woik most displeasing to the Puritans of his time, 
and the presnmption is perfectly reasonable that 
this part of the original work was destioyed. At 
the same time, as Kchle points out, the sixth hook 
hears evei-y mark of being Hooker’s work, tliongli 
it is not in its place .ns a part of the Ecclcskistkal 
Folit;/. The .seventh .niul eighth hooks, however, 
hear every mark of being snhslantially genuine; 
the former appe.nved first in 1CC2, in the hew edition 
of Hooker issued hy Ginmlen, the soi-disant author 
oi fhbEih-onBusili/.e, and not entirelya reassuring 
editor. The famous Life hy Walloh was written 
for a secoml edition, issued in 1666, in order to 
conect the iiiaccurneie,s in tlie life provided hy 
Gaudeu. Walton’s account of the saintly and 
.simple-mhided theologian is one of the finest pic- 
tures in the whole range of English biography, 
Imt it should be_ remembered th.nt in this case 
he was not sketching from life, and Keble pointed 
out th.at the supev-simplicily aud excessive meek- 
ness and tempeviviioe attributed to him harmonise 
hut jndiH’erently Avith the masterly intellect, the 
incisive irony, and Iteen limiumr that were in 
Hooker. All earlier editions of Hooker’s Avorks 
Avere superseded hy that of Keble, puhh’sheil hy 
the Clarendon Pre.ss, O.xford, in 1830, containing 
.also Walton’s Life and an exhaustive preface from 
liis oAvn pen. Of this u’ork the 7th edition, revised 
by Dean Church and Canon Paget, Avas issued in 
three volumes in 1888. Of the first hook alone 
there is an eiiition, Avitli an admirable introduction 
and notes, hy Dean Church (1868). 

Hooker’s Laws of Ecclaiastkcd Poliiy is the 
earliest great philosophical Ai’ork Avritten in the 
English tongue, and is a noble nvomunent of masaivo 
prose no less than of profound thought and masterly 
logic. The .style is neither artificial nor involved, 
hut a.s well ordered and avcII sustained throughout 
ns the thinking itself, while it is capable of a grar-e 
ami modulated rhythm that rises at times into the 
region of serene yet impassioned eloquence. As a 
thinker he is Jiulicions in the highest sense of the 
word, and his Avurk forms a broad .and enduring 
fimndatioii adeqiiate tor the cliuroli of a great 
nation. Its fuiidaineiital idea is that of the unity 
and all-eiiihraoing n.atiire of laAV, considered as the 
inanifeBtation and development of the divine order 
of the uniA'crse. The iiaramoimt laAV which domin- 
ates the iiniveiae is itself lint the outAvard expies- 
sion of the government of God, and is ever identical 
Avitli calm and temperate reason. Reason is the 
criterion hy Avliich even revelation is to he distin- 
guished as to Avhat is eternal and immntahle and 
what is vai'iahle according to the necessities of 
expediency. There is a broad distinction hetiveen 
natural and supernatural laiv, hut both siipfilenient 
and complete each other, both have their place 
ill the interpretation of the Avays of God to man. 
Authority must ever he allowed great iveight in the 
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(;ovQnmient of the world, hut it inuf,t ever he kejit 
in harmony and conformity witli reason. A neces- 
sity of poiiiy may ho held in all churches and 
governments without holding any one lixed form to 
he necessaiy, fni- these forms are not tiiitiniiJ Imt 
jiusithr, and therefore alterable and subject to cx- 
|iodiency as interpreted hy tejujiei ate reason. But 
the eternal facts of morality are necessary and self- 
evident po.stuiates of the divine governinent of tlie 
world, and thus rest on verities that cannot lie 
shaken. The whole furnisiies a conclusive answer 
to the Puritan extreme and exaggeration i)f tlie 
central position of Protestantism, the making of ' 
Bcriiitnve tlie sole guide of human conduct, which i 
rests and depends rather on the conciirrcnce and 
co-operation of all the various sources of knowledge 
that Divine Providence has provided for man. It 
is not too much In say tliat it is mainly to Hooker’s 
work that Anglic, an theology owes the tone and tlie 
direction that it has never .since entirely last. 

Hi.s lir.sthook is built on ahvo.ad foundation of first 
principles- ; Ids second .and third form polemic corol- 
laries to the (irst ; and in tliu fourth and lifth we 
have his detailed defence of ehnrch di.scipline and 
ritual ; while the last two contain a defence of its 
govei'iiiuent and its relation to the st.ate. The (iftli 
hook is a complete .apidogyfnr theAnglican Clmreli 
and its u.sages, .stamped tlironghont with eliarae- 
terihtic lireadth ,and wi.sdnin. PI ooker m.ainlains the 
high religious value of ritual interpreted hy the 
lu'inciple of syndiidism, and kejit in harmony with 
primitive u.sago so as to c.arry with it I lie weight 
<d' niulivided authority, yet a.sserts the right of the 
living autliority within the clmreli itself liotli to 
enact and to (iispenso, in order to avorl anarchy 
anil disrujitiou. In his defence of Episcopacy in the 
■seventh hook he shelters liiiiiself hehiinl no divine 
right or nssninptiuu of toviiial scriptural iuithority, 
imt ni.aintaiiis its superiority ,as a forni of clmreli 
government, lioth from its umlenialde anliijtiity ami 
its practical utility in actual experience. In his 
eiglitli hook Hooker lUsoussos the ipiestion of the 
royal .suprenmoy and the mutual relations of church 
and state. To liiin, as to Arnold and Ktanley, 
ohnrch and state are merely oo-extensivo terms, and 
tnen owe civil duties to the whole connmuiity as a 
state, spiritual duties to it ns a clmreli. The royal 
supremacy is notliing more than the assertion of 
national unity and indepeiideiioe as against mere 
sacerdotal pretensioiis, tlie whole body piditiemiilor 
its executive head, the crown, heing cipially cim- 
cerned in the fraiiung of all laws alloctiiig the 
clmreli, itself considered hut as a part of a greater 
wliole. On this ipiestion modern comlitions li.ive 
entirely shifted tlic liases nf discussion, and, whether 
rigditly or wrongly, Hooker's dream of a clmreli and 
state one and iiidii-isilde now seems to Eiiglisli- 
nien little more than a devout imagination. 

Ilookci') Tho.\iA( 5, one of the founders of Con- 
necticut, was horn at jMarkliold, Leicestershire, in 
15S6, studied at Cambridge, .and became a b'ellow 
of Enimanuol College, and w.as for four yeiire ,a 
curate at Chelmsford. Ejected fur noiieonformily, 
he lived in Holland until 1033, when he went to 
Massachusetts, and received a charge at C'am- 
liriilge. In 10.30 he removed ii-itli Ids e,ongreg.atioii 
to Connecticut, and founded the town of Hartfonl, 
whore lie died, 7th July lli47. Hmilier wa-s a man 
nf great iidlnence in New England, and pnldislied 
many sermons and polemical work.s. A selection, 
with a Life, was printed at Boston in 1849, 

Hooker, Sin Milt.i.ui Jack.sdn, a celeliratod 
Englisli botanist, was horn .at Norwich in 1783. Of 
independent means from an early age, ho devoted 
him, self to natural .science. Hi.s finsb work was a 
Journal of a Tour in Iceland in 1811, written from 
memory, hi.s diarie.s and collections liaviiig been 


Imnied. It proved .--o popular that a second edition 
was called for in 1813. He married in ISl.'i, and 
settled first at Halcswortli in Snil'olk, Imt iv.as 
appointed liy the crown to the chair of Pmtaiii at 
(llm-gow University in 1821). In 1841 he ‘im.s 
appointed director of the Royal (lanlmis at Kew, 
and hi.s energy .and entlimsiasin c.xieiidcd it enor' 
mnii.sly. He was made K.II. in ISSli. Alrcadv 
R R..S. in 1810, he became later D.C.L. of Oxfoi-.]^ 
LL.l). of lllasgow, .and an lionor.ary nieinher of 
most foreign .scientilic societies, He exercispil 
much inllnciiee in botanical appointments and in 
naming naturalists to accompany exploring expe- 
ditions. His herliaiinm and Ids adniinihle libr.arv 
were given to Kew, He died August 12, ISti.i. 
His name survives iu iMoiint Iloidccr in the Itoekv 
Monniains, ami in Hookeria, a n.atiiral order lif 
ino.sses. 

His Hrilinli Jnnr/cnininnur (181(i); his edition of 
( 'iirtis’s Fltini LoiiiUiicniiis (1817 28); Min-nilogiii 
Until II II iea (1818), in conjiniotioii with ])i- T. Taylln-; 
and jifiisi'i Hj'utu'i (1818-20) were his chief early woric,.’ 
Later books wore krnlic Flora (1822-27); the Bnlkk 
Flora, with Jh- 'W.-ilker-.'Vi-not ( I8;!0) ; Jeoncs FUieum 
with ])r tlrcvillu (1829-31); Iconoi Flantariim (ISr!?- 
.54); S/irrirh FUirum (]84(i-lid); ami Filiccs Exolk'ic 
(1,857-09). Yut lie found time in his busy life to edit 
the 7>’o/nm'TO/ MitiniFini’ (1827-9.5), the Lmidon Journal 
Ilf JJutiiiiii (1842 18), and the Jonrmd of Ilntinni anil 
Ki w Misri?lfin>i (1.81(1 57 ). 

Sit! .losKi'ir ll.VT/rtiN H()I)Ki;i!, son of the preced- 
ing, and alsii an endnenl. mitnrnli.st, was born at 
Halcswortli in Sullidk, .June 30, 1817. He was 
educated at, the High Scliool .and university of 
(flasgow, and gr.adiiated as M.T). there in 183(1, 
Ho next jidned the antarctic expedition of the 
JCiv/iiis and Trrrnr, returning after a four yews' 
ahsouce to superintend the publication tif his 
magistral Fiont AnUirctica (1S44-47), Flora Fiinr 
ZcloiiiUic (1.8,53-5,5), and Flora Tarnmniir ( 1890). 
fie acted for .some lime as snlislitnU! for Professor 
tlraliam in the chair of Botany at Edinlmigh 
University, was apiiointed in 1840 botanist to llie 
(leological Survey of (Ireat Britain, and next year 
started on a liotaiiic.al expeditinii to the Ilinialayiis, 
which occnided liim for three year.s. His JInna- 
laijiiii JuiiriHi/r (18.54) contiiiiiH the narrative of this 
expcilition, and the Ithododrndrnnn of thr SlUdin- 
lliiiiidaijii ( 1H-Ii)-.51 ) illnstrates the most reniarkaldc 
aildition.s winch ho niadu to tlie ornamental idaiils 
of our g.ardens on this occasion. "With Dr Tlmm- 
•son of tlie Calcutta liot.anic Carden.s he uiiilcrtord; 
a Flora ludka (vol. i, 1855), still a splemlid 
fragment. He puldi,sliGd later a ilor.a of British 
India (1874), In 1871 he m.ade .an expedition to 
Morocco, a,scendcd the (Ireiit Atlas, the summit of 
which had never before been roaelicd by a Euro- 
pean, ami lirought back a valuable ced lection nf 
idants. His Tour ajipe.areil in 1878. In 1877 he 
accompanied Dr jVsa Dray in a scientilic tour 
tliroiigli Colonuio, Utah, aiid California. 

Dr Hooker w.as a(i])ointed assi.staiit-direclor at 
Kew Dardens in 185.5, and on the (le.ath nf his 
father in 1895 lie succeeded him as director. He 
s'liececfled him also in tlio.so liberal idea.s ivldcli 
have made Kew llm real centre of the botanical 
world. He was iiresidoilt of tlic Bi'itisli A.s.socia- 
tion meeting at Norwicli in 1898, and in ids iniicli- 
ilebated addrc.s.s (irofo.s.seil liimself entirely an 
adherent of Darwin. Kroin 1873 to 1878 he was 
lircsideni of the Royal Society, w.as made C’.B. in 
1869 and TC.D.S.T. iu 1877. He is also LL.D. of 
Cambridgo, Dnldin, Edinburgh, and Dltvsgow, .and 
D.C.L. or Oxford. One of his best-known works 
is Ids useful FtadeniJ Flora of the British Islands 
(1870); hi.s moat iimiorl.ant, the Genera Plant- 
arum, in conjunction witli Deorge Bentliiim_(3 
vol.s. 1862-83). See an article in 2 V«U»’(>( vol. xvi.). 
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Hooks JIIkI Eyes. ’Diuse <lre.-s-l';i>tejier'. 
weie Uhcd inucli Jiiore largely iibmit ISGO and 

for MJiiie leiig'tli of time lirevioiisly fhaii they are 
now, owing to a tUangu in tlio fiwliiim of ladies’ 
ilresses hy rrhich Imttons have to a great extent 
talien their place, llookfi and eyes were formerly 
niade hy luind liy lionding the wire of which they 
aie formed into the proper shape with pliers. Jiul 
for many years they have heen made hy machines, 
which are complex in their details, fly one kiml 
of machine the wire is first drawn off a reel, next 
cut to the rei|uiied length, then hy a sinker forced 
into a slot hy which it is hent, and at the same 
tinie the two ends are formed hy cams into the 
lateral loops. This is the process for an eye, Imt 
11 hook reipiircs an additional heml, and this i.s pro- 
duced hy anotlier slot and sinker. jSIakei.s of these 
liiticles do not, however, all use the .same kiml of 
machines. Hee also h'j.sil-nuuKS. 

Hoolth dDllN, translator and dramatist, was 
horn at Honrlields, honilon, in 1727, and at the age 
of seventeen hocame a clerk in the East tndia 
House, where he lemaiiied until 17S3. lie jmh- 
lished translations of the Jcniscili:iii Jirlircicd 
(171)3) and JihinJihi (1732) of Tas.so, tlie dramas 
of iMetastasio (17U7), and the Urlum/o I''iiri(i.vi of 
Ariosto (1773 33). This last .Southey speaks of as 
‘lhat\ile vershm of lloole's,’ and .Scott ilcserihcs 
the translator hhiisolf as ‘a uohlu transinuler of 
gold into lead.' Ilis dramas were C'i/ri(s (17()8), 
Tiiiiaiithcn (1770), and Okuiticc (1773)— all of ihein 
failures, although .lolm.son, who was lloole's friend 
and spoke well of his v'emes, praise.s the last in a 
complimentary lottoi'. lloole died 2d A)nil 1.303. 
See Aumluicn of Ilia Lifi; of John Hook (1803). 

Il001> A.sll. See NiiTl'hli-'niiiii. 

lloopci', duHN, an English hishop and martyr, 
was horn in Somer.setshire ahuiit 1403, and educated 
at Merton College, O.xford, whence in 1518 he passed 
to a Cislereian monastery at Uloncester. The read- 
ing of Zwingli made him !i Ueformer, and having 
for some tinie served iis chiiiihun to Sir Thomas 
Arundel he twice wont, in 1539-40, for .safelyts .sake 
to the Continent, and after trai’elliiig' in Eraiice and 
(lormany married and settled for three years at 
Zurich. ' in 1340 he returned to Englaiul, and 
hecamo a popular preacher in l.oiidoii. in 13,50 he 
was appointed Bislmii of (llouoe.ster, and for hisdilli- 
culty aljout the oatli ami Ids olijections to wearing 
the ei)iscopal habit was iuiprisoned for sonic time in 
the Fleet. His laljours as a hishop were incessant, 
and lie wore out nature in devotion to his duty. 
In 1532 he received the hishopric of Worcester in 
I'ominanilam. Ee.xtyear at the commencenicut of 
klary’.s reign he ivas committed to the Fleet, and 
after eighteen months’ imprisonment was tried for 
heresy and condemned to death. He was hiirned 
at the stake at (lloiice.ster, Eeijriiai-y 9, 1555, lii.s 
suil'erings being much (iroionged liy the use of 
green ivood. His Earlj/ Writings were edited liy 
the Uev. Samuel Carr in 1843 ; las Litier Wrilinijs, 
liy the Itov. Charles Neviiisou in 1852, both hir 
the Parker Society. 

, H«01)illg-C<)»Slll (or WhoOPING-GOUGII ; tech- 
nically, 1‘cHiiKnis] is an infections and epidemic 
disease, mostly attacking children under ten, 
es])eciaily in spring ami antnmn. Its earliest 
symptoms, whieli nanally appear live or six diuys 
after ex’pn.suro to infection, are lho.se of a ooni- 
nura cold, as hoarseness, a watery diseliarge from 
tlie eyes and no.se, opjire.ssion of the cliest, a 
feliort dry cough, and more or loss feveriBlmess. 
Tliis stage, wdiich is called the catarrhal, lasts a 
week or ten days, when tlie fever remits, and the 
cough becomes more troublesome, is worse at 
idgbt, and occurs in paroxysms consisting of a 
series of sliort expiratory jnili's followed liy a deepi 


inspiration of air tlirungh the contracted cleft of 
the glottis (Larynx, q.v.), cau-ing llie character- 
istic ‘whoop.' The atlULdc usuall_N terminates in 
flic expccloralinn of glairy nincns or in lomiting. 
liming the fit of coughing the face lieeomes red or 
livid, the eyes project, and tlie child .seizes .some 
peison 01 object near him for .snjipoit. These jiar- 
oxy.snis ncciu at imcertahi intervals, and between 
them the child retuiiis to his iday, takes liis food 
with good ap))otitL‘, and exhibits little nr no sign 
of illness. The disease reaches its height at about 
the end of the foiiitli week, after whk-h the par- 
oxysms diminish in frequency, and the patient 
sliow.s signs of improveiiient. The second stage 
may last froni two to eight wtek.s, and, if no 
lelapse occur, is succeeded liy whut may he termed 
the convalescent stage, the duration of which is 
very variable. 

This is one of those disease.s wdiich seldoiu occur 
moie than once in a lifetime ; and hence it prob- 
ahly is that, as few children esciqie it, it is coin- 
liaratively rarely noticed in adults. Moibid ana- 
tomy has failed to throw any direct light ujion 
its special seat. The proportion of deaths to 
recoveries has not been satisfactorily clctcimincd, 
hut wdien there is a siwere epidemic the mortality 
due to this di,sca.se i.s often very great, tlie prospect 
heing worse in the I'ery young and in patients 
ail'ceted with riclcet,s. Tliis mortality is in reality 
due rather to the hionchitis, pneuiiuiiiia (or inllam- 
niation of the lungs), .'iiid convulsions, which are 
fre(|ueut eomidicatioiib of hooping-cough, than to 
the disease itself. 

The treatment of hooiiing-coiigh consist.s in 
general nieasuie.s to prevent complicationsi, and in 
special treatment for shortening the disease and 
diminishing the violence of the spiisms. The cliild 
slnmhl he Ke})t in the luniso with the leiiqiernlnre 
about (iO” r. , while quiet and tlie avoidance of excite- 
ment must he enforced. The diet shonld he simple, 
nutritions, and not too stavehy. If the itateai 
vomiting he not .siiiHcient to reliei'c tlie chest and 
stomach of mucus an ocoasional emetic of ipeca- 
cnanlia or .siilpliiite of cop 2 )er nmst he given. Tlie 
howels should lie kejit moderately oiien. In the 
catarrhal stiUge a simple expectorant is all that is 
needed, lint when the whoop is developed give 
helladomia in large doses. Alkalies are also use- 
ful, and liromide of ainmoiifmu if neivous symptoms 
eonqilicate the siia,sms. As hooping-cough has the 
characteristic.s of a germ disease, antiseptic inhala- 
tions and spiray.s seem to oll'er good ground for hope 
in sliorteiiing the malady. Stiiimlatiiig liniments 
such U.S lloclie’s Emhrucation are useful if the catarrh 
of the chest i.s .severe, and in the stage of decline 
alum is of beiieiit internally. During convales- 
cence nothing is ,so important an a change of ah', 
while precautions are taken against glandular 
enlargements by building iq) tlie .system. 

Hoopoe (f^nqio), a genus of semi-terrestrial 
insectivorous birds of the family Upupidie, tribe 
Tenuirostres, and order Insessores, most nearly 
related to tlie Hornhills, hut presenting a strong 
contrast to those ungainly hircls hy their graceful 
carriage, elegant figure, and beautiful crest. They 
are most characteristic of the Ethiopian region, hut 
they are found in central and southern Europe and 
in Asia a.s far as Cej'lon and Mongolia, The six 
siieeies are most at home in de.sert eonntry, where 
their .saiid-coloiired plumage i.s a jn'otection to them. 
The Coiiimoii Hoopoe [Umpu ejmps) is about a 
foot long ; its plumage exliihits a fine iiikture of 
white, liiitt', and black ; on the tawny-coloured head 
is an enormous erectile crest, the feathers of which 
have a black tip beyond a narrow white bar. The 
Ijlumage of tlie female is a little paler in colour 
tliau that of the male. This bird visits Britain 
during the spring and autumn migration, hut 
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^^el(lom breeds in any x>ai't of the island. The 
Hoopoe derives its name fiom tlie very frequent 



(Join)iion Hoopoe ( Upiipa cpopi,). 


utterance of tlie sound hon-hou-hoo ivhieh it pi'o- 
duceS] piiiline out tlie sides of its neck and 
Jiauirueimg on the ground nith its hill at each 
note. 

Hoops. See ClUNOLlNE, 

Hooi'll, a decaying to^vn and seaport of North 
Holland, on a hay of tlie Zuider Zee, 27 miles NNE. 
of Amsterdam hy rail. In the 17lh century it had 
20,000 inhabitants, and still it is full of antique 
carved lioiise.s; but, like the other ‘dead citie.s 
of the Zuider Zee,’ it lias greatly fallen oil in 
)ia.si)erity. There is etill, howover, a trade in 
lutter and cheese, Here the large nets for 
herring- fishing were invented. Pop. 11,311. 

lloofsac niouutaill, a part of the Green 
Mountain range in western klassacliuaotts, through 
which is pieiced the must notable railway tunnel 
in America, Tlie Hoosac timiiel, whicli has a 
length of very nearly 5 miles, was coimnonced in 
1831 for the line between Boston and Albany, was 
twice abandoned, and ivas linally opened in 1875, 
having cost the state of Massachusetts about 
118,000,000. See Tunnel. 

Hoove, or distention of the .stonuiclis, but 
particularly of the rumen or iiist stomach, with 
gas, is a common complaint among cattle and 
sheep, and resulte from the eating of food to which 
the animal has been uuaocustoiiiad, from wet 
clover or vetches, or from any easily fermentable 
food. Belief generally follows walking e.xercise, 
friction on the belly, and a dose of any ordinary 
.stinmbaufc, whieli for a cow may consi.st of a couple 
of ounces of turpentine, whisky, ether, or ginger, 
to wliioh should also be added, in order to clear 
the bowels of the oll'ending food, a laxative, such 
as a pint of oil or a pound of salts, A fourth or 
fifth of these quantities will sullice for sheep. 
The introduction of the probang, with the small 
end downwards, allow's the escape of gas wlicu there 
is little food in the stomach. If simjdo remedies 
fail, the breathing becomes distressed and the 
animal stupid; the gas may with safety be allowed 
to escape by an external opening made at a point 
intermediate between the last rib, the lumbar 
vertebric, and the prominenee of the haunch, 
either with a canula and trochai or a large jjocket 
or table knife. Por several day.s after an attack 
of hoove the digestive organs are apt to he easily 
deranged, and the animal ninst have .soft and digest- 
ible food, and an occasional dose of .simple laxative 
medicine. 

The horse’s bowels when disteucled. with gases 
are now punctured with the best results. 


Hop [Eumnlvs lujiulm), a perennial diceoious 
plant of the natural older C'annabinacea', the 
only species of ita genu.s. It hiss long, rough, 
tuining stems, and stalked o- to O-Iohed roindl 
leaves, and is a plant of luxuriant giowth and 
.abundant foliage. The male Howeis grow in loose 
Itiancbing axillary panicles, and consist of five 
stamens surruumlcd iiy a o-iobed peiiautli. The 
lemala flowers are in strobiles, or cones, with liuife 
jKjrsistent, concave, eiitiie scales, wliicb enlarge as 
the fuiit ripens. The part of the bop so much 
used in brewing, and sold under the n.ame of bops, 
is the ripened cone of the female plant. Female 
plants alone, tbeiefore, aie cultivated to any con- 
siderable extent, it being enough if a few- in, ale 
plants are scattered ovei a field. 

The hop is lir.st mentioned hy Pliny as one of 
the garden jilants of the Itomaus, who ate the 
young slioots as we eat asparagus ; as, indeed, 
nianj- country people in England do at the present 
day. It is a native of Europe and of some parts of 
Asia, a doubtful native of Britain .and of North 
Anieiica. It is e.vten.sively cultivated in the .south 
of England, the total area under luqis being 6(),C90 
acres in 1880, and 67,724 in 1889 (Kent, 36,487; 
Sussex, 7282; I-Iercford, 6850; Worcester, 2939; 
Hants, 2906; Surrey, 2101, &c. ). Hops are also 
giown to a considerable extent in Germany 
(116,000 acies), Erance, Elandens, and soiitbein 
Kussia, and now successfully in the United States 
(46,800 acres in 1880; about foiu-lifUis in western 
New- York), and in Australia and New Zealand, 

The cnltii.ation of the hop was introduced into 
England from bhanders in the time of Heniy YIII,, 
but did not become snflicient for the supply of 
the kingdom till the end of the 17th century, 'For 
some time after hops began to bo used in brewing 
a strong prejudice existed agaiuat the innovation; 



and parliament was petitioned against hops, as ‘ a 
wicked weed, that w-ould spoil tlie taste of the 
drink, and endanger the jienple.’ 

Tlie hoj) ronuirda deep I'icli soil on a dry bottom, 
and succeeds best in a sheltered situation with a 
south 01 ' .south-west aspect ; yet there should be a 
free circulation of air. Tlio ground is generally 
W’ell pulverwod and manured to a coni^ider.able 
depth hy the plough or spade hclorc planting. The 
plants are usually set in stools of from three to 
live, a few inches apart, in rows six feet asunder, 
with the same sp.aee between the stools. Tliey are 
obtained from cuttinga or suckeis taken from the 
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healthiest old stools, and are usually planted out 
boraeu'hat elosely in musing lines for twelve 
months before being planted permanently. They 
miike very little growth the first year, and not 
until the third year do they come to full hearing, 
when from four to .six poles from 14 to 18 feet lon" 
are required for each stool. The iiio.st favoured 
timber for hop-poles i.s Spanish che.stnut, which is 
e.xtensively grown in hop-districts as coppice-wood 
for tliis jHirpose. The poles aie .set to the plants in 
spiing before growth commences, and removed 
when tlia stalks aie cut away in autumn. The 
dants are then dressed with manure, and the soil 
lotween the stools is stirred lightly with the 
fork. In Germany the poles are fewer and much 
taller than in England— fronr 23 to 27 feet high. 

The cones are known to he fit to gather when 
they aotptii'B a brown amber colour and firm con- 
sistence. The stalk.s are then cut at the base, and 
renrovecl along with tire pole.s and laid horizontally 
on frames of wood, to each of wlrielr is attached by 
tenter-hook, s a large bag-like cloth irrto which the 
hops fall as they are picked by women and chil- 
dren, who are otrrployed in gi'eat rrrinrhets at this 
work. ‘When picked the hops are irrrrrrerliately 
convoyed to the kilir to be dried, as otherwise 
they are liable to heat and hecoirte spoiled in a 
few hours, especially when they are picked in a 
moist state. The nporatioir of diyrug hops is 
similar to that of dryuig malt, and the kilns are 
of the same oonstructiou. Great care is rennii-erl 
in drying to prevent overlieatiirg, by wlrioti the 
essential oil is liable to be volatiliserl. The hops 
are .spread on hair-cloth from 8 to 12 inches deep, 
and when tiro ends of the .stalk, s have become 
shrivelled and dry they are taken off the kiln, and 
laid on a wooden Hour till they become quite cool, 
when they are put in bags or pockets. 

The produce of no British crop is more precarious 
than that of the hop. In a good season it maybe 
as much as 20 owt. per acre, in a bad season none 
or at most perhaps 2 or 3 owt. Tire plant lias niauv 
en 0 mie.s, both insect and fungoid parasites, wliicli 
prey upon it, and destroy tire crop season after 
season. It is calculated that on an average the 
hop-crop fails every five or seven yeans. This, 
ill conjunction with the heavy e.xpou.se of the first 
formation of a plantation, precludes any hut tliose 
having considerable capital from taking up its 
cultivation. But the jiroduce of plentiful yeare, 
if properly preserved, may he kept to meet the 
demand when scarcity may raise the price from 
£2 or £3 to £20 or £30 per owt. ; oonseipiently to 
those who can wait few crops are equally profit- 
able. 

The best varieties of the liop are the Hill Golding, 
the East Kent Golding, Golden Hops, Jones’s Hoiis, 
Grape Hops, and Eai’iiliam WJiite Bine, The 
Goldings are the best and ricbe.st. The Jones’s 
are valued for their habit of short growth, requir- 
ing shorter poles. The Colegates and Grape Hops 
are Jiardy and prolific on poorer soil than any of 
the others. 

The fibre of the stems i.s employed to .some 
extent in Sweden in the manufacture of a coarse 
kind of cloth, white and duralile ; but the fibres 
are so diHieult of separation that the stems require 
to be steeped in water for a wholo winter. 

The fruit of the hop is a little nut, not larjrev 
than a grain of mustard-seed, and between its 
outer shell and the kernel there is a small qirantity 
of a peculiiir granular' substance which also exists 
as a sort of ellloresoenoe otr the surface of the scales 
themselves ; much of the value of the hop deprenda 
upon the ahundauce of this snhstance. It is not a 
mere powder, hut eacli grain is a little organised 
cellular body, of an oval or round form, and, when 
been under ‘tlie microscope, having a reticulated 


surface. The powder coirtaiirs some 10 jrer cent, of 
lujpnUne, the hitter pr-irreiide to which haps seem 
to owe their tonic properties. The oil of hops 
is .sedative, anodjme, and narcotic ; the pleasantly 
aromatic odour has somewhat of the .same cpralities, 
hence the value of pillows stuffed with Irop.s in eases 
of mania, .sleeplessness, iStc. The hitter principle is 
not nareotie, hut tonic. The oil and hitter principle 
comhuie to make hops more useful than camomile, 
gentian, or airy other bitter, in the manufacture of 
beer; hence the medicinal value of extra hopped 
nr hilUr beer. Tire tannic acid contained in the 
strobiles or cones of fiower.s also adds to the value 
of liops, particularly as causing the precipitation of 
vegetable mucilage, and consequently the clearing 
of beer. fifff era nr e used as a tonic. See also 

Bitiru. 

Until the year 1802 hops paid an excise duty, 
and formed an inipoitant part of the revenae, 
although n I'ery variable crop, owing to the ser-ioris 
check it is liatile to from insects, fungi, diseases, 
and the weather-. Large quantities of hops are 
imported into the United Kingdom for home use 
and for c.'cportation to the colonies and other 
countries. In 1SS8 hops imported amornitod to 
210,600 cwt. of a declared value of £799,391. 
The annual exiiortation of hops is about 20,000 
owl., chielly to Australia, Belgitini, and the United 
Btates. 

Hoi>-flea, or Tooth-legged Beetle {Phyllo- 
iieta or llulika concinna), a vei'j’ .small coleopter- 
oub insect, not quite one-tenth of an inch long, 
wliich often doe.s much mischief in hop-planta- 
tions in spr-ing, devouring the tender tops of the 
young slioots. It is of lire same genus as the 
tuniip-lly {Phyllotrcta nemorvni), so destructive 
to turnips. 

Hoi’-fly [AjjMs or Phorodvn htimvli), a species 
of Aphis (q.v.) or plant-louse, iiiiportaiit on 
account of the injury it inflicts in some seasons on 
tire hop-plantations, Tire general colour is pale 
green, a.M the common name ‘green fly ' indicates. 



Hop Aphis (Aphis hurradi) : 
a, 1), wiitacU feninlc, iiatnrnl sire .inrl magnifled ; c, d, lam or 
‘ mt,' natural size and niagnifled (from Mlga Onnerod). 


The males, which are winged, appear in autumn, 
ami pail- with wingless females. These lay 
eggs, which develop next spring into swai'ina of 
winged females. These produce partlreno-geneti- 
cally and viviparously great numhei's of larvae, 
‘lice’ or ‘nits,’ which nsnally reinain wingless, 
hut rapidly matrire, and soon become tire virgin 
and viviparous parents of fresh .swarms. Males and 
sexual repioductioii reappear in antuinn. Both 
larvro and adults laiin tire plants. No efficient 
method of preventing the ravages of this pest has 
yet been discovered ; hut the henelicial service to 
man of lady-hirds and other natural foes of this fly 
has been long and widely recognised. 

Hope, Thomas, author and connoisBeur, was 
horn in London in 1774. "While still a youth he 
travelled over a large poidion of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and oolleoted many drawings, ehiofly of 
buildings and sculptures. In England he first 
attracted attention by the splendid decorations 
which he bestowed on the interior of his mansion 
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ill Duchess Hlveet, PorUaml Place, Liiuflon, a 
ilescription of ivhich apiieared in his hook on 
Household Furniture (180o). In 1809 he imblisheil 
Costume of the Ancients and Airhitecture of 
Theatres, in 1812 Modern, Costumes, and in 1819 
(aminyinously ) Anastasiiis, or Memoirs of n 
Modern Greek at the close of the IStk Century. 
This last work is his masterpiece, and hy many 
was ascribed to Lord Byron, wlio was >i,Teatly 
Hattcrod hy the niinour. It is certainly a hrilliaiit 
and ertulila performance ; still it wants the 
dramatic wi's of a yennine work of penins. Hope 
died 3d February 1831, leaving behind him a very 
heterodox hut rather eloquent essay On the Origin 
and Prospects of Man (1831), and an Historical 
Essay on Architect arc (183o). 

His third son, Alexander .Iaiies Beiihsporh- 
Hiirii, horn in 1820, was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gradnated 
B.A. in 1841. He was twice Conservative meinhcr for 
Jhiidstone (1841-u'2, 1857-59), and for Cambridge 
University from 18(18 till his death on 20lh October 
1887. In 1880 he was sworn a prii-y-conncillor, 
and in 1881 Dublin Univer.sify created him an 
honorary LL.D. A zealous High-Churchman, he 
was the piinciiral founder of fit Augustine’s 
missionary college at (.^anterlmry (q.v.), and 
published .several work.s on church topics, a.s well 
ns two novels, Sfeicify Tied Up (1880) and The 
lirandreths (1882), lie was also a proprietor of 
tile Saturday Eeriew. 

lIoiHl-Scott, dAME.s, third sou of the Hon. Sir 
Alexaiuler Hope, ami gi'andson of the second Earl 
of Hopetoun, was horn at Marlow in 1812, and 
from Eton proceeded to Cliiist Clmrcli, Oxford. 
He contented hiinaelf with a pas.s degree ( 1832), 
hut got a fellowship at Merton ; and, called to the 
bar ill 1838, soon made a great parliamentary 
practice. lu 1847 he married Miss Lockhart, on 
whose suooession six years later to Abbotsford he 
as,siimed the additional surname of Scott j and in 
18, 51 both he and his wife wore admittcid into the 
Konian eoininiuiimi. He died in London, 29tli 
April 1873. Hi.s Life hy Hohert Oirishy (2 I’ol.s. 
1884) is .specially interesting for the glimpses it 
gives of men greater than himself, as Cardinal 
Newman and Jlr (iladstonc, 

lldpital, Michel de l’. See L’Hoi’ital. 

Ilopkilis, JoilNiS, was born, 19th May 1795, 
in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, where his 
parents, (Quakers, gave him a fair education and 
the training of a fanner. At the ago of .seventeen, 
however, he went to Baltimore, there became a 
grocer, and in 1822 founded the house of Hopkins 
and Brothers. From the grocerts business he 
retired in 1847 with a large fortune, which he 
employed in hanking and railway operations. In 
1873 he gave pi'operby worth !3i4, 300,000 to found 
a free hospital ; ho presented Baltimore with a 
public park, and he also gave over §3,000,000 to 
foniid the John-s Hopkins University in Baltimore 
(q.v.). He died Deoemher 24, 1873. 

Iloj()kiU8, Samuel, D.D., an American theo- 
logian, vvas horn at Waterlmry, Connecticut, 
Septeinher 17, 1721. Having gradii.ated at Yale 
College in 1741, he studied theology with Jonathan 
Edwards, and from 1743 to 1709 was settled as 
pastor of I-Iousatounuc (now Croat Barrington), 
Massachusetts. He then removed to Newport, 
where he died Decemhev 20, 1803. His writings 
include a life of President Edwards, sermons, 
addresses, a treatise on the millennium, and his 
System of Doctrines ( 1793 ) ; these were repuhlislied 
with a memoir by Dr E, A. Park at Boston (3 vols. 
1854) ; and an earlier edition ( 1805) contains some 
autohiographioal notes. Hopkins, who is said to 
he the hero of Mrs Beecher Stowe’s Blinister's 


Wooing, was remarkable for Ids simplicity, devout- 
nass, and unseliishness. Those who adopt tlie 
Hopkinsian theology are not a distinct .sect, hut 
are pretty mimeious in America, in some of the 
ChrLstian bodies of which the tenets are generally 
CnlviiiLstic. They hold most of the Calvinistic 
doctrines, iiini even in their iiio.st extreme form 
lint they entirely reject the doctrine of imputation’ 
both the imputation of Adam's sin and of Christ's 
righteousuo.ss. The divine ellicienoy extends to 
all act.s whatsoever, and ,sin it, self under the guid- 
ance of divine jirovidence is merely a nece.ssarv 
means of the greate.st_ good. The' fundamenlal 
doctrine of the Hopkinsian system, however, is that 
all virtue and true holines.s consist in disinterested 
bencroleiice ( involving nnconditioual submission ), 
and that all sin is sclfshness — the self-love which 
leads a man to give his llrst regard even to his own 
eternal intere.sts being condemned as sinful. 

Iloppncv, John, K.A. (1739-1810), was horn 
at Whitechapel of (Jerman parents. Under the 
patronage of the Prince of M^ales he became a 
fashionable portrait-painter and the rival of Law- 
rence. 

Hop-tree (Piclca _ trifolkdu ), an American 
slinih of the rue family (Kutacea')> Mso called 
Siirubhy Trefoil, is planted as an ornamental plant. 
Its frni't is intonsoly hitter, and is a iionr snhstitule 
for hops. 

llor, Mount. Bee Edom. 

Horace. <iuiNTu,s Hohatius Fl.iccus, Latin 
poet and .sntiri.st, iviis born near t^emi.siain southorn 
Italy, on the Sth December 65 li.ij. Ilia father was 
a manumitted slave, who as a collector of taxes or 
an auctioneer had sai’od enough money to buy a 
small estate, and thus belonged to the same class 
of small Italian freeholder.^ its the parents of Vii'gil. 
Apparently Horace was an only child, and as such 
received an education almost beyond his father's 
means ; who, instead of sending 'Irim to school at 
A’'emi.sia, look him to Borne, iiroi’idcd him with 
the dress and attendance customary among hoys of 
the upper clusse.s, and sent him to the best masters. 
At seventeen or eighteen he proceeded to Athens, 
then the chief school of philosophy, and one of tlie 
three great schools of oratory, to complete his 
education ; and he was still there when the murder 
of Julius (jinsar, 15th March 44 li.c., rekindled the 
Haines of civil war. In the aiiLunin of this year 
Brutus, then proprietor of Macedonia, I’isited 
Athens while levying troops. Horace joined hi.s 
.side ; and such was the .scarcity of Homan officer, s 
that, thongh barely twenty-one and totally with- 
out military experience, he wa,s at once given a 
high coiumission. He was present at the battle 
of Philipjh, and joined in the general ilighb that 
followed tlie republican defeat ; he found liLs way 
hack to Italy, and apparently was not thought 
important enough for proscription hy the trium- 
virate. Hi.s property, however, had been confis- 
cated, and lie found employment in the lower 
grade of the civil service to gain a livelihood. It 
was at tliis period that poverty, he .say,s, drove him 
to make verses. His earliest were chiefly social 
satiras and personal lampoons ; but it was probably 
from some of liis first lyrical pieces, in which he 
showed a new mastery' of the Bonian language, 
that ho became known to Variiis and Virgil, who 
in or about 38 B.O. introduced him to Mmceiias, 
the confidential mini.ster of Octaviaiiu.s, and a 
munificent patron of art and letters. The friend- 
ship thus formed was nnintennpted till the death 
of Maioenas, to whose liberality Horace owed 
release from husiness and the gift of the celebrated 
farm ainong the Sabine hills. From this time 
forward his life ivas without marked incident. 
His springs and suumier.s were generally spent at 
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Home, where he enjoyed the intimacy of nearly all 
the most pj-oniiuent men of the time, liis aiitruuns 
at the Sal)iiie farm or a small villa which he pos- 
sessed at Tibnr ; he sometimes passed the winter 
in the mildei- seaside air of Baiic. Miccenas in- 
troduced hini to Augustus, who, according to 
Suetonius, offered him a place in his own housc- 
liohl, wliich the poet prudently declined. But a.s 
the unrivalled lyric poet of the time Horace gradu- 
ally acquired the position of poet-laureate; and 
lii.s ode written to command for the celebration 
of the Secular Games in 17 u.c., with the ollicial 
odes which followed it on the viotorie.s of Tiberin.s 
and Dni.sus, and on the glories of the Augustan 
age, mark the highest level which this kind of 
poetry has reached. On the 27th November S li.c. 
he died in his lifty-seventh year, Virgil had died 
eleven years before ; Tibullus and Propertius soon 
after Virgil ; Ovid, still a young man, was the 
only consideraljle poet whom he left beliiiid ; atul 
with his death the great Augustan age of Latin 
poetry end.s. 

The following' is the list of Horace’s works, 
arranged acoor(ring to the dates which have been 
most plausibly tixo<l by scholars. Some of the 
questions of Horatinu chr(moh)gy, however, are 
still at issue, and to most of the dates now to he 
given the word ‘about' should be prefixed. 

The first liook of ten in nuinher, Ids 

earliest publication, apjieared 35 n.o. A second 
volume of fliglit .satires, showing more maturity 
and finish than the first, was iiublislied 30 B.C. ; 
and about thc^ same time the small collection of 
lyrics in iambic and composite metres imitated 
from the Greek of Archilochus, which i.s known as 
the Epochs. In 19 n.o., at the age of forty-six, 
ho produced his greatest >vork, three books 
of Udcjs, a small vcslumo whicli represents the 
long labour of years, and which placed him at once 
in the front rank of poets. About the same time, 
whether hefoi'o or after remaims uncertain, is to he 
placed Ids incomparable volume of Epistles, which 
111 grace, ease, good sense, and wit mark as high a 
level as the Ochs do in ter.seiie.s.s, melody, and 
exquisite lliiish, Tliesc two winks are Horacets 
great achievement. The remiumler of his writings 
dciunnil hut brief notice. They are the Oarmeii 
Sccnlara already noticed ; a fourth book of Oiks, 
with all the perfection in style of the otheus, hut 
.showing a slight decline in freshness ; ami three 
more epistles, one, that addressed to Floras, the 
most charming in its lively and gi-aoefnl ease of all 
Horace's familial' writings ; the other two .some- 
what fragmentary essays in literary criticism. One 
of tliem, generally known as the Ars Foetica, was 
perhaps left unfinished at his death. 

In his youth Horace had been an aristocrat, hut 
his choice of sides vvas perhaps more the result of 
aooideiit and association than of conviction, and he 
afterwards acquiesced without great dillieulty in the 
iiiiiiei'inl govenimeiit. His acquiescence was not 
at first uiitempered with regret; and in the Ochs 
niodei'u critics have found touche.s of veiled sarcasm 
against the new monarchy, and even a certain 
sympathy with the abortive conspiracy of Mureiia 
in 22 i).D. But a.s the empire grew stronger and 
the advantages which it brouglit became more evi- 
dent — the repair of the destruction caused by tlie 
civil wars, the ovgamsafcioii of governmeut, the 
development of agriculture and coiiiiiierce, the 
establishment at home and abroad of the peace of 
Rome— his tone passe.s into real eiithusia.sni for the 
new order. 

Horace professed himself a follower of the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, which he toolc as a reasonable 
mean between the harshness of Stoicism and the 
low morality of the Cyrenaios. In bis Odes, espe- 
cially those written on piihlio occasions, he uses, as 


all public men did, the language of the national 
religion. But both in religion and in iiliilo.sojdiy 
he remains before all things a in, an of the world ; 
his satire is more of uianner.s and follies than of 
vice or impiety ; and his excellent sense keeps him 
always to that ‘ golden mean ' in which he sums u]) 
the le.sson of Epicurus. As a critic he .shows tlie 
same general gooil sense, hut his critieism.s do not 
profess to he oi'iginal or to go much beneath 
the surface. In Greek literature he follows Ale.x- 
andriaii ta-ste; in Latin he repre-sents the tendency 
of lihi age to undervalue the earlier efforts of the 
native geniu.s, and lay gi-eat .stress on the technical 
finish of his own day. 

From his own lifetime till now Horace has had a 
popularity unexampleil in literature. A hundred 
generations who have learned him as schoolhoy.s 
liave rememhered and retunieil to him in mature 
age as to a ])ei.sonal fiieiid. He is one of tlio.se rare 
e.xample.s, like Julius Ciesar in politics, of genius 
which ripen.s late, and leaves the more enduring 
tracfts. U]i to the age of thirty-iii'e his ivoi'k is 
still crude and tentative ; afterwards it is charac- 
terised by a jewcl-fini.sh, an exquisite .sense of 
language which weighs every word accurately and 
makes every word inevitable and jierfect. Ho was 
not a profouiul thinker ; his philosophy is that 
rather of the market-[)lace than of the schools ; 
he does not move among high ideals or subtle 
emotions. The romantic note wliich makes Virgil 
so magical and projihetic a figure at that tiirii- 
ing-point of the world’s history has no place in 
Horace; to gain a iiniver.sa! audience lie offer.s 
nothing more and nothing less than what is uni- 
versal to mankind. Of the common range of 
thought and feeling ho is perfect and absolute 
lunstev ; and in the graver p.assages of the Epistles, 
as in the sad and noble cadence of ^ his most 
famous Odes, the melauoholy temper which under- 
lay liih quick and bright humour touches the deepest 
springs of human natiu'e. Of his style the most 
perfect criticism was given in the ne.xt gciieralion 
by a single phrase, Iloratii cui'iosci felicdus ; of no 
poet can it be more truly .said, in the iihrase of 
the Greek dramatist Agathoii, that ‘skill lias an 
affection for luck, and luck for skill.’ Ills poetry 
.snpplie.s more phrases whicli have become pro- 
verbial than the rest of Latin literature put to- 
getlier. To suggest a inirallel in English literatuie 
we must unite in tlioiiglit the excelience.s of Pope 
and Gray witli tlie easy wit and cultured grace of 
Addison. 

Horace’s lii.stm'ical position in Latin litei'atme i.s 
this : on the one band he canied on and perfected 
the native Roman growth, satire, from the ruder 
essays of Lucilius, so as to make Roman life from 
day to day, in city and country, live anew under 
his pen; on the other lie naturalised the metres 
and mamier of the great Greek lyric poets from 
Alcaius and klappho downwards, Before Horace 
Latin l.yric poetry is represented almost wholly by 
the hri'lliaiit hut technically iuiiiiatiire poems of 
Gatullns ; after him it ceases to exist, For what 
he made it he claims, in a .stmlied mode.sty of 
phrase hut with a just sense of his own merits, an 
immortality to rival that of Rome. 

Editions : Horace’s ivorks are believed to have been 
printed for the finst tune in 1470 at Milan. The most 
nnpoi'tanl commentaries (with Latin notes) are those 
of Denis Lamhiii (1C61), Bentley (1711), and Orelli and 
Baiter (1850-62). For ordiiiai-y students, with English 
notes, the most useful editions are by Maoleane (1853), 
Yonge (1867), IViclsliam (vol. i. Odes andEjwdet, 1874), 
Wilkins [Epistles, 188.5) and Pahiior [Satires, 1883). 
THANStATIONS : Francis, Conington (the whole). Sir 
Theodore Martin [Odes and Satires), Eutlierfurd Clark 
[Odes). The Life of Horace, by Dean Mihnan, and Sir 
T. Martin's hook (1870) in the ‘Ancient Classics for 
English Headers ’ may also be read with advantage. 
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Hoi'iltii, tlie three hrotlieia selected hy Tnllus 
HoitiliuK, king of Koine, to iighfc against the three 
hrothers Ciiratii, the cliainpions of Alba Longa, 
when it was agreed to decide the quarrel between 
the two cities by the issue of single combat by 
tlnee warriors chosen from either side. The legend 
goes that two of the Horatii were speedily slaui ; 
the remaining brother, yet unscatlied, by a sinin- 
lated flight, succeeded in engaging each of liis 
wounded opponents singly, and in overcoming them 
all. As he entered the gate of Rome in trininjih, 
bearing the trophies of the slain, he was met hy his 
si.ster, whose beloved was one of the dead champions 
of Alba. She cursed his slayer, her victorious 
brother, and was hy him thereupon stabbed to tlie 
lieart. Horatins, condemned hy the diiiimi'iri to be 
scourged to death, was afterwards saved by the 
people, and lived to destroy Alba Loug-a and cany 
its inhabitants to Home. This story, although con- 
taining a very large admixture of mythical ele- 
ments, points to the close relationship tliat e-visted 
between Koine and Allia Longa, as well as to the 
fact of an internecine struggle having taken jilace 
before tlie latter was incorporated in the political 
organi.s'atiun of the former. 

It was a descendant of the survivor of the three 
Iloratii, named Horatiii.s Codes, wlio in 507 E.c., 
along witli Titns Ilenuinius and 8puiius Lartius, 
formed the ‘ dauntlc.ss three,’ who ‘kept the 
bridge so well in tlis brave days of old,’ against 
tlio army of Lavs I’or.sena, king of Latinm, 
ivliiJst their compatriots broke down the yublieiiiu 
bridge beliiiul them, Horatins escaped by .swim- 
ming the ‘ yellow Tiber,’ was received with jubilant 
shouts by Ills fellow 'Citizens, and ovorwlielmed with 
honours and rewards. 

Ilorbiiry) a village of the We.st Riding of 
Yorkshire, 4 miles SW. of Wakelield, manufac- 
tures woollens, worsteds, flannels, &o, Pop. 5030. 

115r<lC) a town of Weistphalia, 2)j miles SE. of 
Dortmund, has large ironworks (emiiloying more 
than 4000 men) and coal-mines, with iron, steel, 
and zinc manufactories. Pop. 14,598, 

Ilordclii, a term that lia.s been applied to a 
.substance tliat can be e.Y- 
tracted from barley (Lat. 
hoi'ckuiiL ), 'wliich is merely 
a inixturo of starch, cellu- 
lose, and a somewhat nitro- 
genous matter, 
llorcl). yoo Sinai. 
IIorellOWlKl {Mmrii- 

hium), a genus of plants of 
the natural order LabiiiUe, 
having a tubular 10-ribbed 
calyx, with 5 or 10 spiny 
equal teeth, 4 stamens in- 
cluded in the corolla, the 
upper lip of the corolla 
erect, the lower lip 3-cleft. 
The species are mostly per- 
eiiniiil, herbaceous plants, 
uative.s of the south of 
Europe and the East. One 
spooies, the Coininon or 
White Horehouud [M. vu/- 
(jnrs), is a rather rare 
native of Britain, and is 
found generally throughout 
Europe, except in the more 
northern regions, growing 
in ivaste places, way.side.s, 
&c. It is frequently cul- 
(Mnirubmm i"ii!f/a?'e). tivated in gardens among 
collections of herbs. It is 
about 1 to 1^ feet high, bushy, with roundish, 
ovate, crenatCj wrinkled leaves, and almost globose 


wboils of nbite flowers. Tlie wliole plant has a 
whitish apiicarance, from the down with which its 
leave.s are covered. It has an aromatic hut not very 
agreeable .smell. It is tonic, slimnlanl, and laxa- 
tive, and is much used in cuugli.s, being a popular 
remedy, and a verj- safe and eflicacion.s one. ft 
was formerly also employed in allections of the 
womb and of tlie liver. It is adininistered in the 
form of an infusion, or made into a syrup with 
sugar, and sometimes the syrup is candied. Black 
Horelionnd is the 2 io]mlar name of Ballota nigm, 
another native of Britain, and belonging to the 
.same natural order. P’or Water Roreliound, see 
GyPSY-WURT. 

Itorizoil, the circular line formed hy the 
a]ii)arent meeting of the earth and sky ; thi.s, in 
astroiioiny, is sensible horizon. The rational liori- 
zon is the circle formed bj' a iilane jiassiiig through 
the centre of the oaitli, jiarallel to the seiisilde 
horizon, and produced to meet the heavens. The 
urtifdal horizon is a small trough containing 
quicksilver, llie surface of which affords a rellection 
of the celftstinl hodie.s It may he ii.sed for calculat- 
ing the altitude of the stars when the sea-horizon 
is obscured hy fog or otherwise not available to the 
sailor delerminiug his iiosition. 'I’lie d;;) of the 
horizon is the angle through which the sea-lioiizoii 
ajijiears deqiiessed in consequence of the elevation 
of the .spectator. The true dip of the horizon, 
however, is not e.xactly the same as ils apparent 
depression. The a)i))arcnt sea-horizoii is raised 
above its true place hy refraction through an angle 
which varies according io the state of the atmn- 
spheie and the relative temperatures of the air and 
water, the variation ranging from one-third to one- 
twerity-lhird of the amount of the true dip. The 
rule commonly employed is to dimiiiisli tlie true 
dip by about ’one-fourleontb of its amount to lind 
the aiipavent dip. 

llormayi", Joseph, ITiEiiiEKR von, historian, 
was bom at Innsbruck, 20th January 1782. In 1803 
he was aiqiointcd keeiier of the state and royal 
archives of Austria, and in 1816 iinjierial liistorio- 
graplier. But, having conceived an nnoonqiier- 
ablo haired of Meltornich, who had caused him to 
be imprisoned for thirteen muntlis upon suspicion 
of being concerned in a new revolt in 'I’yrol, 
Ilormayv in 1 828 entered the service of Bavaria, 
and, after four years’ activity in the deiiartment 
for foreign all'aiis, was nominated minister of 
Bavaria to Hanover from 1832, and to the Haiise 
towms from 1837. Eroiti 1846 to Ills death on 5th 
October 1848 he was head of the Bavarian archives. 
He published ,se\’eral works on the history of Tyrol 
(including Dus Land Tirol, 1845), an ‘Austrian 
Plutarch,’ and a general history of modern times. 

lloril; a general term applied ( I ) to certain 
structures, whatei-er their coinjiosition, growing on 
the heads of oxen, sheoj), girall'es, rhinoceroses, &c., 
and to similar stnielnre.s on other animals such as 
beetles; (2) to a siilmtancu of a certain delinite 
chemical eoinpo.sition furniiiig ‘horns,’ hoofs, nails, 
claws, and other similar structures. 

(1 ) Of horns as they exist among inanimals there 
are two distinct classes; (ti) liorms foimed of eiii- 
dennal tRsue ; and (l>) bony horns or aiitlens. (a) 
Efiidermal horns are of two kind,s. The horn of 
the rhinoceros, which is an example of the first 
kind, consists of a compaot, uniform agglutination 
of epidermal fibres or bristles. The slightly con- 
cave base of the born fits over a slightly-projecting 
roughened iwrtion of the nasal bone,s imderneath. 
In the growing horn, while the fibres at the hack 
decay, new fibres are so added at the front and 
•sides that, relatively to the fore-part of the head, 
the position of the horn remains always the same. 
In grown animals new material is added only at 
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till! Liihe, and the whole outer Miiface ih smootli 
ami rounded. The horn is median in position and 
s\ininetrieal in shape. In llie female it is nsiiaHy 
chillier ami .smallei-. When a .second iiorn is 
present it is nsmilly shorter and smaller in size, 
and is situated heliiml tlie liist one and on the 
frontal hones. If we imafpne the rough part of 
the hone nndcnmatli and the vascular tissue im- 
mediately over it growing ujiwarda into llie ejii- 
deimal hoin and hollowing it out, we liave the 
second kind of e])iilennal Imni — the hollow lioni 
found in tlie Uavieoriiia (lloviihe, Ovidm, Anli- 
lophhn). In the case of these Imins the bony jiart, 
or Imrn core, is developed as an outgrowUi from 
the frontal hone ; in tim Dovidm and Ovidm the 
cores arc Jiollow or .spongy, and their .sjiaces com- 
mimieate with the air-spaces in the frontal bones, 
while in the Antilojiidm the core.s am .solid or only 
slightly excavated at tlie liase. Hollow liorns aie 
nsimlly unliranclied and jicr-^istent, Imt in the 
Piong-hoin Antolojie {AiUilucntmi rimfricuiut) the 
liorny sheaths are shed aimnally while the bony 
core.s grow and their vascular' covering.s i>ur.sisl 
ami give rise to tlie now horns; these Imrns show, 
after the lirst year, a small hraiicli or snag analo- 
gous to the lu'Oiv-aiiLler of the deer. In the 
Chiekara (Antilopc [ J'cfrmvmo.s J tjicadricormt,), an 
Imlian .Sjiecie.s of antelope, luo [jairs of lioni eoie.s 
are developed from the froiiLul hones. The gigantic 
e.vtinet antelopes Hramatherium and Siiatherium 
had two jiaiis of horns like the Aidiloiic (jiuidi'i- 
ciinu!>', and I he hinder pair posse.ssed the hranehed 
chiiraoter imiv e.xliihited only by tbe Prong-lmrn. 
Ilidlow horns are found msually in Imtli se.xes, hut 
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Front View of the Skull of the Ox, with the right 
Horny Sheath detached from the Coro. 

ill some genera of antelope.s (Tmgelaplius, Cervi- 
cajira, Ceplialopliiis, i.'tc. ) only in the male. In 
the Proiig-lioni the horns of tlie female are almost 
liidden in tlie Imir of the head ; tliey are .small, 
short, and unliranclied, as in the yearling buck. 
{It] Hoiiy liorns or antleis (see Antlishs, and DliEll) 
are of two kinds, e.xemplilied by the liorns of tbe 
deer and giratl'e respectively. In those the horns 
are developed from ineinhrane hones which grow 
up coycrcil by the skin, and nourished by vessels 
from it, 111 the giraffe tlioy grow just over the 
jmictioii of tlio frontal wit’li the parietal hones, 
and hecomn united to them by means of cartilage. 
The intogumeut over the antler is terminated by a 
tuft of coarser hair, and is persistent. Horns are 
present in liot/i &e.\'e.s, and the young giraffe is 
llio only animal horn with horns. The antlers of 
the deer differ from tliose of the giraffe in that the 
memlivaiie hones hecouie firmly united by bony 
growtli to the frontal hones, tbe integument — or 
velvet— cloe.s not per.si.st, and tlie horns are shed 
annually. 

(2)_True horny tissue is a iiiodifiecl fonii of epi- 
dermic tissue. The term includes not only time 
horn, as noted above, but also hoofs, nails, claws, 
hair, woo], beaks of animals generally; the carapace 
of tortoises, the scales of the pangolin, the spines 
of the hedgehog and the quills of the porcupine, 


the feather^ of hints, the ‘castors' of horses and 
other animals, and other ejiidermic thickenings and 
I growths, whethei oconniiig normally us the cidlusi- 
ties over the breastlume of camels and the Jiijis of 
some nionkeya or palhologic.ally 
I as the ‘corns’ and ‘limns ’of the 
Imm.ansnhject. This tissue largely 
consists of an .allmmiimid suli- fy -'.yj 

stance termed ‘keratin,’ wliicli is /l* V'/ ? / ^ 
composed of carbon (from oO'.I to I J^T'* 

52-d iierceiit.), hydrogen (from (p-l r/ ■ v \ 
to 7 percent.), oxygen (from 2()-7 /A ) 

to 2 j per cent.), nitrogpii (from v / ! 

16’2to 17'7 iiev cent.), and snljilmr V 'to AsA?'- 

(from "7 to 5 per cent.). Keratin y 5 " -jfb 

may he (ditaiiied from the .stiiie- 7 

tines above enumerated by the 
successive action of boiling water, Cellular Structure 
alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, of Horn, 
and is probably a compound 
body that has not yet been resolved into its com- 
ponents. Viewed under the microscope, homy 
tissue is .seen to consist of numerous paiallel hunilleh 
of fine thieads. These thicads, under the action 
of a concentrated solution of caustic ]intasli or soda, 
unfold into small iilates which gradually expand 
into regular nucleated epidermic cells shown in the 
figure. 

Cattle aie frequently dishorned to prevent them 
from constantly goiing and injuring eacli other 
when confined ‘in uiien courts ; the whole or jiart 
only of the hom and hmn cove may he removed, hut 
the usual method is total dishouiing by sawing off 
the horns clo-se to tlie head, at tlieir junction with 
the .skull. If the ojierntion is .sk-ilfnlJy performed, 
aiiil if proper pieeantions be taken to jireventin- 
lliuuniatioii following, the opeiatioii is affirmed by 
many to be by no means a very painful one (iniicli 
less so Ilian many otliei.-, sucli as branding), the 
skin being tlie mbst sen.sitive structure involved. 
It should not tlieiefoie, it is lugueil, be considered 
witliiii tlio category of cruelty to animals forbidden 
b,y law. In 1889, liowever, the Queen’s Bench 
division decided against this view, the judges 
denouncing the practice as cruel and deuioralk- 
ing. The Seotti.sh Court of Session in 1890 came to 
an opposite conclusion, which was ajijiBaled from. 

IIOEN Manuf.vctuiies.— T lie liorns of the ox, 
bntt'alo, sheep, goat, and antelojie are hollow, tough, 
and capable of being sjilit into flexible slices, 
lihinoceros lioni, tliongli solid through nearly its 
whole length, reseinhles that of the ox in its nature. 
From the most remote ages the horns of animals 
have been employed by man for various purpo,ses. 
Numerous examples of poniaids, liandles, pick- 
axes, darf-Iieads, ‘batons of authority,’ and imple- 
ments of iiiiknowii use made of reindeer and red- 
deer horns have been found in river-gravels among 
otlier prehistoric remains of the Neolithic period. 
But the most remarkable of the produotioiis of 
Neiditliie man which have yet been found are 
pieces of reindeer linrn and mammoth tusks with 
carvings or etciiings of animals upon them. 

Horns of the ox, as well as tho.se of the slieep and 
goat, can he sjilit uii into sheets or plates after they 
have been .soaked and boiled. IVlien made very 
thin such plates were at one time used for window- 
panes, for the construction of lanterns, and for 
covering Hornbooks (q.v.). Two pieces of horn 
can also be welded togetlmr at the edges by steep- 
ing them in hot water and applying pressure. 
Another valuable property of horn is that when 
heated it can he iire.ssed into a die or mould. In 
this way it is formed into ornamental handles 
for knives, forks, umbrellas, and walking-canes ; 
also into drawer-knobs, spoons, boxes, buttons, and 
many other useful articles. The manufacture of 
combs from horn i.s already dascribed under CaMB. 
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It way lie stated here that the hoofs of oxen are 
likewise mamifactiived on a lar^e scale into eomhs, 
and to some extent into othei' articles sneh ii* 
buttons. 

In their natural foim, hut cleaned and polished, 
horns are ui^ed as duiikiii"-caiis and simtt'-hoxes, and 
in ])a.st times they were \'ery largely employed^ for 
holding gunpowder. They also served as wind- 
instruments. Many of the Scotch powiler-iiovii.s in 
use dining the 16th and 17 th eentiiiies are huauti- 
fully and elaboiately carved. .-V cousiderahle uuin- 
her of these aie illustiated in DrunmmiuVs Mncfcnf 
ticutlUh Weapons ( 1881 ). In India buffalo and other 
liorn.s are used fur ornameulal ivork of vaiions 
kinds, llhinoceros horn again is a favourite male- 
rial with Chinese carvel's, who form the base of 
it into elegant cups, and sometimes make a very 
effective ulnament of llie entire horn, ivhicli admits 
of being very boldly cai veil. The deer horn so much 
worked up at Sheffield into handles fur cawing and 
pocket knives i.s chiefly that of the Axis deer 
iCe/'L’iiii u.vis) of India. ' Deer lionns arc employed 
in France and t4ennany to decoiate fiiruitnve. In 
Groat Britain the antlers or horns of the stag, the 
roe, and the fallow deer — generally u'ifch the sknll 
attached — are favourite ornaments for the decora- 
tion of entrauca-halls, and good e.xaniplos of those 
are now somewhat costly. 

The averago annual imports of horns and hoofs 
into Great Britain for the three years ending 1888 
amounted to oOOO tons, valued at rather more than 
6150,000. To show tlia largo .size to which some 
horns attain, it may he slated that a pair on the 
head of a Cape o.x aoiiietinies measui'es 0 or 10 fact 
from tip to tip. The horns of a largo-si/cd Indian 
ImlFalo, though curved in shape, are ahout as long. 
They are 8 or 9 inches broad at the base, and a 
single horn may weigh 11 or 12 lb. 

Horn, C.tl’E, commuuly_ .spoken of as the 
southernmost point of America, is a steep, black, 
bare nionntain-lieadland of onu of the small i.sland.s 
of the Fuegiaii Archipelago, 5.'j° o9' S. lat., 07° 14' 
W. long. It WHS nameil Hoorn, aiiglicismi Horn, 
‘the Eforn,’ when rounded in lUIO by tlie Dutch 
navigators, Lemaire and Boiiouteti. It was sighted 
by Drake in 1,')78. The claugerons doubling of 
Cape Horn is avoided by steamers, which now ])ass 
through the Strait of Magellan. 

lloru, Count (1518-08). See Eiumont, and 
HoLL.tND [Histdl'j/]. 

Horn, French (Fr. cur, cur de chime j Hal. 
corjio, coma ilc cuccia ; Uor. horn, xualdhoru), one 
of the most important, as it hs the softest toned, of 
brass instruments used in orchestral music. Its 
soft and peculiar tone is due to the length of the 
tube, the shape of the bell, and the funnel-like 
bore of the mouthpiece. 'This Litter imiiortant 
point 'svill he understood 
iron] Mg. 1, which shows a 
section of the horn mouth- 
piece (n) contrasted with 
that of the trumpet (h), 
the moat brazen of brass 
instruments. The original 
French horn was used in 
hunting, nud consisted of 
a long tube with two or 
three turns made large 
enough to g(3 over the 
shoulder.s of the hnnter. 
It was used from a very 
earl^' period, hut it ■was 
Louis XV. who eompused 
the complete .set of sounds and fanfares still used 
in the French hunting-field. 

It was introduced into the orohe.strn in the early 
part of the LStli century, and it gradually acquired 


the import.int jiositiun it now holds fiom the 
smooth softness of its tone.s as a foundation fui- 
harmony in choi'ils, and its line contia,st with other 
histniments. 

For oiche.stral jrmpo.se.s the in.stritment was 
improved by the addition of oiooks of varyimf 
lengths, so its to pitch it in difi’cicnt keys; and 
thus horn music is iilways written in C with the 
key added to .sliow the crook to he msed. These 
crooks aie usually eight in number, ami extend 
from A|3 ill alto to C basso ; the lowest crook 
making the total length of the instrument a little 
over 16 feet, 'riiere are also tuning croolrs, raisint' 
or lowering either of the others a .semitone, .inH 
aKo a tuning .slide for the more aceiiiate tuning 
with the other instriinieiit.s. The open notes of 
the horn are the harmoiiios of its fiiiulaniental 
note (see H.viijruNIt'S), and us tliis, from the lengtli 
of the tube, is veiy low, the harmonics in the 
middle scale are at very short intervals with many 
consecutive notes. It may be given approximately 
thus : 
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'The notes actually sounded, of course, depend on 
the crooks used. 'The method of forming the inter- 
mediate notes by hand-sto))piiig was discovered by 
a player named Hum))! at Dresden about 1770. 
'Ihe open hand, with the fingers close together, is 
introduced into Uio hell, lowering the pitch a semi- 
tone. These stojiped notes, however, have a 
muffled sound, nnd in modern times the horn is 
almost always made u'ith two or three vah'cs to 
bridge over the intervals. Fig. 2 .shows the horn 



with two valves as comiiionly used. On account of 
the frequent changes of pitch, and the number and 
tenderness of its ojieii notes, it is a difficult instru- 
ment to play, 'rlic horn is very seldom ii.sed 
singly ; either two or four hoiiig the usual riuiiiber 
in tiie orolie.stra. 

Handel, Mozart, Beothovoii, Sehnhert, Weber, 
Meiidelssohii, Kossiiii, Schumauii, and all coiii- 
pohoi'B of note have given the horns a most im- 
portant place in their work.s. Bee article ‘ Horn ' 
in Groves Diotionary of Music. 

Fostiiorn, a straight brass or copper instru- 
ment, varyiim from 2 to 4 feet iu length, and some- 
what re.semhling the bugle in its taper bore; it 
lifts a small eupped inontlipicoe. It ivas used a.s a 
signal instrument by the guards of inail-coaclieH, 
but has occasionally been introduced into light 
music. It has the same open notes as the Bugle 
(q.v.). The hunting-horn, used in England, is a 
shorter iuslTumeut of the same kind. 'The Sax- 
horn (q.v.) is a different instrument. 
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Horilbeain (Carpiiuis), a genus of tlie natural 
order Aiueiitaeea', eonsiatiiig of trees with compact, 
tnugli, liaril irood ; hark almost smooth ami of a 
whitish-gray colour, deciduous leaves, and momc- 
oious flowers. The male catlcius are cylindrical 
and sessile ; their llowers consist merely (If a little 
scale-like bract and twelve to twenty-four stamens. 
The female catkins are slender, several inches long 
when in fruit, and couspiounus for their long leaf- 
like bracts, and containing small, ovoid, prominently 
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Common Horuhoiuu {Gurpinus Utiiliib) : 

ft, mtilf* ciitkiu ; t, I'l'iiuik' catkin, Fully lUuclopcil ; c, fniU. 

cihhed nuts. Tins llowers apiiear in spring as the 
leaves come out. Such arc the oliavacteristies of 
the Common Tlonihoaiu (Cntvn'jjiM which 
is helievoil to he indigonons to Britain, hnt is Itest 
known as a plantation tree. It has a wide range 
of diatrilnition on tlio eontina/it of Europe. 

The tree attains a height of from 30 to 80 feet — 
rarely the latter. The wood is wliite, very com- 
pact, hard, and tough, but does not now rank liigh 
comniereially. Tt is oocasLonally used hy joiners, 
turners, ami whoelwriglits, hnt., being ca|)able of 
toeeiving a lino iiolish, is more in demand for 
])nrpose.s of ornaincnt than utility. It was for- 
iiiony in Ibitain, nml is yet in many parts of 
Europe, preferred for making yoke.s for cattle — 
hence, according to some anlliorities, the name 
liornboani. It is one of tlio heat of firewoods, and, 
the leaves, like those of tlie beech, being persistent in 
winter, it is employed as a hedge plant for purposes 
of shelter. There are a very few other species of 
Carpinus nativers of Eurojie, Asia, arid Nortli 
Amerien, dilVeriug ehiully in the size and shape 
of the fruiting bracts. 

Itornbill, the name of a genus { BHeero.s ) and 
of a family ( Bucerotidie) of birds now placed in the 
division of Fiasirosiral Picarian birds. The specie.s 
are numerous, and are found in Africa, India, and 
throughout th(! Malayan region as far as New 
(Ininea. They are mostly large birds, the largest 
being more tl'ian d feet long, the smallest rather 
Kinaller than a magpie. They are bulky birds of 
heavy, noisy llightj their large hills are snrmonnted 
liy bony crests or helmets of varied shape and 
sometimes of groat size, but rendered light by the 
presence of nuiuorons air-cells. Their food is prin- 
cipally fruits, but in certain circumstances they 
become to a great extent oimiivorous. The most 
curious fact regarding these birds is that during 
the breeding season the male imprisons the female 
in the nest in a liollow tree, plastering up the 
entrance, and leaving only a small slit through 


which he .snpplie.s her .and lier ortMning ivith food 
until the young ones are nearly bill grown. In 
captivity the male 
bird lias been ob- 

"•erved to disgorge 4 

at inlervak the lin- - A 

iiigof Ills gizzardjii 

that the fom\ snji- ' [> ’ 

/hiring he/- temi /»f ^ 

breeding season is - V 

lIorjibleiMlo. ^ 

forming ^^mineial, 

sidered to be an iso [ii i i'mI 

morplions mixture of 

silicate of magnesia , p fnt'n 

and lime and .silicate ' lU'l.i'A 

of iron and lime, I ' " ' 

Xmiii'ous silicate 'of 
lime ami mngne.sia. 

It crystallise.s in monoclinic fornrs ; has a hardness 
= CTi to (i ! and s])ecilie gravity = 3'1 to 3 ’.I. There 
arc two tolerably well-marked varieties— viz, com- 
mon hornbiciulc and humdtic hornhkndc. Common 
Uorublende is dark-green to raven-black, and is 
characteristic of many crystalline scliists and 
jdutonic rocks. It generally takes the form of 
long prismatic crystals, hnt is sometimes massive, 
lihrmis, ,and ladiating. Basaltic hoinhlemle is gen- 
erally hrownish-blaek to pitck-hlack, and the crys- 
tals are usually short and well formed. It oocui.s 
as a primary eon.stituent of many eruptive rooks. 
Siiiaruffdiic is a jiectiliar grass-gi’den JameJlar foi'in 
of hornldende, characteristic of the rock Eclogite. 

llornltook. the jniiner or apparatus for learn- 
ing the elements of reading, used in Englanil 
before tile days of printing, and common down to 
the time of Creoi-ge 17. It consi.sted 0 / a single 
leaf, containing on one side the alphabet large and 
small, hi black letter or in Homan, with perhaps 
a small regiment of monosyllables. Then followed 
a form of exorcism and the Lord’s Prayer, and n,s 
a liiiale, the Homan numerals. The leaf wn.s usually 
set in a frame of wood, witli a slice of transparent 
horn in front— hence the name of horn hadk. There 
was a handle to hold it hy, and nsnally this handle 
had a hole for a string, wdicreby the apparatus was 
•slnng to the girdle of the .scholar. Sometimes the 
leaf was simply iiasted againist a slice of horn. At 
lirst the leaf was of vellum, with the charactei's in 
writing; latterly, of paper, and printed. The horn- 
hook was prefaced and otherudse ornamented with 
figures of the cross, and hence came to be often 
called Ciirist Oro.ss Row, or C’ri-ss Cross Row. 
Common as hornbooks at one time were, copies 
of them are now exceedingly rare. In Notices of 
Fngiticc Tracts, printed for the Percy Society ( 1840), 
Mr Halliwell figure.s a very pmfect specimen, which 
he assigns to the time of Elizabeth, Allusions to 
the hornbook .ahonnd in the older writers ; thus 
Shenstone, in his Hchoohnistress, tells ns of the 
children, how 

Tlieir bonks uF stature smell they lake in liainl, 

Wilicli with iiellucifl horn scciu’«[ ftre, 

To save from lingurrf wet the letters fair. 

llorncastle, an ancient market-town of Lin- 
colnshire, at the foot of the \\'olds, between the 
confluent Bain and Waring, 21 miles E. of Lincoln, 
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with wliicli it is oouiiect(3cl hy a bi-aiicli-liue (1855). 
It has a hau(lE.mne I’ei pemlicular ohureli (restored 
1861), a corn exchan;>-e (18,56), a grammar-school 
(1562), anil a great Angiiibt hov.se-fair, to which 
Borrow devotes eleven chapters of t\\Q Romany Rye. 
Eonian remains have heen found here, and in the 
neighhonrhonil are Hcrivelshy, long tlie_ seat of tlie 
Dymokes, champions of England ; Wincehy, the 
scene of a Royalist defeat (1G4.8) ; Woodhall Spa, 
with a salt-spring discovered in 1820 ; and the site 
of the Cistercian ahhey of Reveshy ( 1142). Pop. 
(1841) 4021 ; (1881) 4818. See Weir’.s Hidory nf 
Honicajitle ( 1820 ). 

Home, Ricii.tRD Hbnry ‘ Henokt,’ a bright 
and vigorous writer, born on New^-year’.s Day 180.8. 
He was Bilnoated at Sandhnr.st, but from love of 
adventure found his way into the Mexican naval 
service, and took his .share in all the fighting that 
was going at Vera Clrnu, ,Saii .Iiian IJlloa, and else- 
where. After passing throngh perils of all kinds, 
from yellow fei’er, sharks, broken ribs, shipwreck, 
mutiny, and fire, lie reached Engl, and in safety, 
and plunged into a busy life of letters, writing 
noeti'y and prose alternately and with emi.al excel- 
lence. His f.amouK eiiic Orinn he published at the 
ju'ice of one farthing in 1843, to .show bi.s eontcmpt 
for a public that would not buy poetry. In 1852 
be w'ent to Australia to dig for gold, and quickly 
became a person of cousequence in the colony 
of Victoria ; hut he rctunu'il to England in 1861), 
dts, satisfied with tlie goveniuieiit’.s f.aibire to im- 
plement its ohligations. lie m.aintaiued the same 
incessant activity almost up to the close of life, 
]d.s iron constitution braced hy the .swimming aiul 
athletic feats in which since hoyliood he had heen 
foremost. He died 13th March 1884, Among 
his book, 9 may be named Exposition of the False 
Medium iiud' Barriers e.eeludinfj Men of Genius 
from the Riiblie (1833), A iVcio Apirit of the Aye 
(1844), in which he was helped by E. B. Browning; 
and Australian Facts and Prospeots (1859); two 
tragedies, Cosmo do' Mediei ( 1837 ) and The Death 
of Marlowe ( 1837 ) ; J udas Iscariot: a Miracle Play 
(1848); and The Dreamer and the IFoc/tcr (1851 ). 
Mrs Browning’s letters to him were collected in 
1877. 

Hoi'ue, TuoM.bs Haetwell, biblical critic, 
horn (Jetober 20, 1780, was ednoatod at Christ’s 
Hospital, and afterwards became clerk to a bar- 
rister. His leisure hours wore ilevotod to the study 
of the Bible, ,and in 1818 ho published his Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study ami Knowlcdye of the 
Holy Scriptures, a work which procured for him 
admission into orders without the imual prelimin- 
arie.s. Siihseiiuently, St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, granted him the degree of B, D., and the 
University of Pennsylvania that of D.D, In 1833 
he obtained a rectory in London ; and ho was also 
made a prebendary of St Paul’s Cathedral. In the 
course of a long Ufa Horne published a large nnin- 
her of theological works, and died 27th June 1860. 
The Introduction liecame a very popular authority 
and passed through many editions ; au important 
one was that edited in 1856 by Dr Samuel Davidson 
(q.vu). See tlie Rminiseewes of T. II, Horne, by 1 
his daughter (1862). ' 

Homed Scrcamev. Sue ScuEAMEn. 

Homed 'Poad, also called Horned Frog and 
Horned Lizard (Phrynosoma cornutum), is really a 
lizard belonging to the Agamidm ( n. v. ), It i.s found 
in Mexico, Texas, Oregon, and California. 

Homed Viper. See Cbra.sth.s. 

Homellsvillc, a town of Now York, 91 miles 
SE. of Biill'alo by rail, with railway workshops, 
and manufactures of mowiiig-machinea, .shoes, &c. 
Pop. 8195. 


HORN-WORK 


Horner, Fuakcls, was horn at Edinhuridi 
12th August 1778, a merchant’s son of mixed 
English and Scottish ancestry. From the Hirfh 
School he passed at fourteen to the univerr,itv, ami 
after three years there, spent two more witli a 
clergyman in Jliddlesex, there to ‘unlearn’ Id's 
broad nativ'e dialect. On his return (1797) he was 
called to the Scottish bar, from whicb in 1802 lie 
removed to the English; and in 1806 entered parlia- 
ment as M'irig inemlicr for St Ives. He had made 
his mark in the House as a political economist 
when, at the early age of thirty-eight, he died of 
consninption at Pisa, Nth February 1817. There is 
a statue of him hy Chantrey in Westminster Abbey ■ 
but himself he left little to preserve his nauie’ 
beyond soma eoiitrlljiitions to the Edinburgh Renew 
(q.v.), of which he rvas one of the fonnder.s. Yet, 
in Lord Coeklmrn’s words, he was ‘]iossessed of 
gre.ater public infinence than any oilier private 
man. and admired, lieloved, trusted, and deplored 
hy all except the lieaitless nr the base.’ And this 
ho e.xplaiii.s, wa.s due, not to rank, ivealfcli, office! 
talents, eloquence, or fascination of iiiaimer, lint 
merely to ‘ sense, indnstvy, good principles, and a 
gooil heart— to foi’ce of character.’ See Ilonicr’.t 
Memoir and Correspondence (2 vols. 1843), and 
Cockimrn’s Memorials of his Time (1856). 

Hornet i Vespa crahro), the largest .species of 
wasp fonnd in Britain. It i.s not uncommon in 
.some parts of England, Imt is not found in Scot- 
land. It ineaKures 
about an inch in 
length, and is pre- 
doniin.antly brown or 
browiiLsh-red, with 
some yellow’ on head , 
abdomen, and wings. 

The insects lick the 
sap of trees and are 
very partial to sweet 
things, such as fruit, 
the secretion ot 
aphides, &o. Af 
tiine.s, however, they 
;ire markedly car- 
nivorous. The fe- 
males have for- 
midable retractile Hornet ( Fespn cmiiro ). 
stings. The nest, 

which is hnilb in a liollow tree, in an outhouse, 
or in some other sheltered place, is conipo.sed of a 
coarse papery matoiial manufactured from liark. 
The commnnity of males, females, and w’orker-, is 
not snppo.sed ever to iuchide more than about 200 
individuals^ all of them the offspring of a .single 
female, wdiicli, having survived the w'lnter in some 
sheltered hiding-))Iace, laid the foundation of her 
nest in spring. Tlie liornet is common through- 
out Europe, and is represented in the United 
States hy the Whitefaced Hornet ( V. maculala), 
also a large species. See W.t.sp. 

lloritiiig, in Scots law'. Sec Execution. 

Horiii,>ii)c is the name of an English dance, 
probably named after au obsolete musical iiistm- 
meut. Many popular hornpipes are familiar, .such 
a.s the College hornpipe, Ac. Those best known 
are in common time, although the earlier ones weie 
in ;} time. See Chappell’s Popular Music. 

Hornstoiic, an impure I'ariety of flint, with a 
very splintery fracture. 

lloi'ii-work, in Fortillcatioii, is a capacious 
fonn of advanced work formerly much used. The 
head Is a baslioned front, and therefore self-llank- 
ing, while the .sides or brauohes are Hanked from 
the Works in rear. If, in, stead of a .single bastioned 
front, the work has two bastioned fronts, it is called 
a Qroxon-iuork (q.v.), and if three, n double crown- 
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work. The position of these works is outside the 
glacif?. There were good examples in the old forti- 
fications of Strasbnrg. See also Foutification. 

Ifoi'oclcnka, a town of ATistria in East Galicia, 
lOli miles SE. of Lemberg. Pop. 10,226, 

Horology (Lat. horologium, Gr. harologiau, 
‘ a snn-dial,’ ‘ ii w.aler-elock Gr, hora, ‘ a season,’ 
‘an hour,' and -logion, from hgoin, ‘ to tell ; ’ com- 
pare Old Eng, horologe, Er. horlogr, ‘ ,a clock’), the 
science which treats of the construction of machines 
for telling the time, Altlinngh it is easy to lo<dv 
hack to a period when time, .according to tl)e 
modern conception of it, as measured by hours and 
minutes and seconds, was unknown, yet we find 
progress early made in the me.asuiement of huger 
periods of time, Ijy oh, serrations of the heavenly 
bodic.s. Thus, time was early divided luto years 
,i,ocording to the .apparent motion oE the sim 
.among the constellations ; into months by the 
revolution of the moon round the earth ; and into 
d.ays by the .alloniate light ami darkness c.aiised 
by the rising and setting of the sun. It was long, 
however, before any accui-ate me.asnre was found 
for <a division of the day itself. 'L'he eavlie.st meas- 
ure employcil for this piirnosa tliat rve can trace 
is the .shadow of an upriglifc olijocfc, rviiicli gave a 
rough measure of time liy the variatioms in its 
length and position. This suggested the invention 
of .snn-dials (see DiaIj). Anotlior means early 
adopted for the measurement of short periods of 
time was hy noting the quantity of water discharged 
through a small orilloe iu the containing vessel. 
Instruments for the measurement of time on this 
principle wore called Clepaydyie ( q. v. ). The ruimiug 
of line sand from one vcs.sel into another w.a.s found 
to all'ord a Htill more certain measure, and lienee 
the invention of tive Hour-glass ( q. v, ). King Alfred 
is said to have ohserved the lapse of time hy noting 
llxe gradual shortening of a ligiited candle. 

It is not very easy to trace to its .source the 
history of the invention to which the modem 
clock owes its parentage, as there are many 
vague allusions to horologes from a vciy early 
period ; hut w'hetlier these wore some form of 
water-clock or wlieel-and-u'eight clock is uncertain. 
But there seems little reason to doubt that Gev- 
hevt, a ilLstingui.shed Benedictine monk {afterwards 
Pope Hylvester II.), made a clock for Jlagdclmvg 
in S)96, whicli had a woiglit for motive power ; and 
that weiglit-clooks began to he used in the monas- 
teries ol Europe in tlie llth century; though it 
is probable tbat these only struck a bell at certain 
intcrviils as a call to prayers, and hud no dial to 
show the time. St Paul’s Catliedral had a ‘ clock- 
keeper ’ in 1286, and pre.smmil)ly a clock ; and 
Westminster possessed one about 1290, and Canter- 
hury Cathedral ahont 1292. An entry in the 
patent rolls of tho eleventh year of Edward If. 
(1.818) pirovos that E.xeter Cathedral had a clock 
in that year, .and .St Alljan.s, Glastonbury, Padua, 
Straalmrg, and many other places possessed them 
in the first half of the bttli century. The St 
Albans clock was a famous astronomic.al one 
made hy Richard de Wallingford, who was son of 
a black, smith of .St Alb.ans, and afterward, s became 
abbot there ( 1826-3-1). The clock made for 
Glastonbury Abbey by Peter Ligbtfoot, a resident 
monk (about 1325), was removed in the reign of 
Homy VIII. to IVells Cathedral, and is now 
preserved in .South Kcn.sington Museum ; as is 
also an old clock from Dover Castle, hearing the 
date 1348, and tlie initials R.L. in monogram. 
The original great clock at Straslnirg Cathe- 
dral wa.s made in the years 1352-70 (remodelled 
and reconstructed in 1571-7d). A clock much 
superior to anything preceding it was that made 
by Henry de Vick (or Wick) for the tower of 


Charles V.’s palace at Paris in 1370-79. It was 
said to he on the bell of this clock tliat the 
•signal was given for the masnncre of .St ISartholo- 
inew, 1.172. By successive improvements clocks 
have gradually developed into the beautiful pieces 
of mechanism of the present day. Many oniious 
and interesting specimens, suclCas that of Stins- 
hiirg (q.v.) (1594), Lyons Catliedral (1.198), .St 
Dunstan’s, London (1671; removed to a house in 
Regeiit's P.ark, 1831), and many nther.s, have an 
IiLstorical interest. Many cmiosities of meolianism 
are .still constructed in the name of clocks, hut 
generally eccentricity is their only feature. Those 
interested in the subject will find much information 
in Wood’s Curio.'.itics of Clocks aiicl IFofc/ie,s (1866). 

The date w lien portable clocks were finst made 
e.mnot he determined. They are mentioned in 
the liegiiming of the 14th century. The motive 
power must have been a mainspimg instead of a 
weight. The Society of Antiqiiaiies of England 
possesses one witli the inserbition in Iloheiiiian that 
it wa.s made at Prague by .Jacob Eeeh in 1525. It 
h.as a spring as motive power with fu.see, and is 
one of file oldest pnrt.ahle clocks in a peifoct st.ate 
in Enghand. 

Illuiiiiiiated cluck dials, to shine at night, were 
introduced in tho first quarter of the 19th centmy. 

Clocks- are of many and various kinds— .striking 
and non-striking — turret-clocks big enough to 
carry hands 6 to 10 feet long and to ling a hell 
to be heard at 20 miles’ distance, the good old- 
fa.shioned eight-day clock witli its long case, tlie 
ornamental drawing-room sjiring clocks, Dutch 
clocks, American clocks, and .an infinity of other.s. 
Technically, those wliich strike are called clocks, 
and tho.se wliich do not strike, tlmcpirces, irrespec- 
tive of size. But, liowever imich they m.ay vary 
in size and apiicavance, they .are all founileil oh 

tlie same principle, and ittvill 

answer onr pie.sont purpose to /,t9S - 
illustrate that principle in it.s On \ 

more ordinary form of the | li feiF | 

household clock. ■||! "fMqV 'i i 1 

Fig. 1 represents a diagram j,| i wWSSl 1 

of a non-striking timepiece. |i! |Liss|||( jU 

A weight, h^ turning a barrel, J |ji| 

a, on wliich its cord is wound, i| w 

sets in motion a train of /•! 
wheels, b, r, terminating in the ». 

crown-wheel or esca[ienient- .!i?| ' 

wheel, d. These wheels are i (J 
set between two plates which * 
are fixed together by four pil- 
lars, one at each corner ; the 
pillars are riveted into the HH 

hack plate, F, ’and fa.stened 1|9 

with movable pins into the ° ilH 

front plate, k'. The dial, i ||lH 
removed in the fig., is also I iiH 

pinned on to the front plate ! 

by four short pillars or fed. 1 r..„ . 

Hic teeth in the pinions 

and wheels are so arianged ' 

in number that, while the 

crown-wlieel revolve.s in 60 

seconds, the ceniie wheel, h, 

takes an hour to do so. To | 

regulate the speed at which | 

the clock shall move, an | 

arrangement called .an escape- | 

nieiit, c (to be afterwards I 

more fully described), coni- 

muuicates by means of its t A 

arutch (at /) with the pen- 

dulniii, g, wliicli is snspeiicled wh 

by a spring from the cock 

at li. The arbor of the barrel 

e.xtends in a square form to the dial at i, where 
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it is wouml lip ; a ratcliet preventing,' its uinvimling an escapement ivhicli enabied a less inaintainiiii' 
without turning the wlieel with it. Tlie hands power to impel a heavier pemluhun. The ])eiulm 
have a separate train of wheels, called the dial luni, too, making snialler arcs of vibration, was 
or motion train, between tlie front plate and the less resisted by tlie air, and therefoie iierformed its 
dial. The arbor of the centre wheel, h, is pro- motion with greater regularity. This device is 
(bleed to the dial, and on it is put the minute- called the inic/ior esca]i(3meut. It was brought 
wiieel, revolving once an hour, with a long socket hy Hooke ijefore the notice of tlie Royal fiociety 
on wlilch tlm niiniite-liand is llxed. Over this is in 1666 ; and was practically introduced into 
placed a larger wheel, the hour-wheel, /, revolving tlie art of clock-making Iiy Clement, a Lninlnn 
in twelve lioiirs, which is set in motion hy the clock-maker, in 16S0. It is the escapement 
jiinion of a duplicate iniuiile- wlieel, m (and also still moat usually employed iu ordinary Englisli 
.seen at /i, lig. G). The attachment of tlie minute- clocks. Fig. .S lepresenls the more modern 
wheel to the centre- wlieel arbor is, hy meams of a form of the 
sjiring, eiiniigh to ensure the hands lieing earned anchor or recoil 
round with the clnck, Imt nob enongli to prevent escapement ; A, 
the hands being turned, when necessary, hy hand, its avis; BC, the 
without distniiirng the interior works, pallets ; ,an(l H, 

Stiiking-olock.s liave an additional train of tlie escapemeiiL- 
whcel.s with separate weight (or spiiiig) for the wheel vevoh-ing 
.sinking- ; it will he dcserilied further on. in the diroclion 

Hpriiig-clocks— i.e. clocks hnving a coiled .spring of the arrow. The 
as a nuitive power instead of a falling weight — connection hu- 
iiavc an arrangement of liarrel and fusee chain tween the ]iendii- 
similar to that of tlie watch, to be afterwards him and escape- 
described. The spring is used when it is wished to mentmay lie seen 
,s,ave .space, as the noce.s.sary fall of a weight re- in lig. 1. Wlieii Fig, 3. 

quires a case deep enough to hold it, something the pendulum 

about 4 feet for an eight-day clock. Tlieir size also swings to the right AC rises, and a tooth escapes 
iieoe.w'itates a sJioi-t /a-ndn’iiiiii, irliieh, of eoiu'j'O, from C, ivjijle anollier fiili.s on the outside of 
does not indicate seconds. B, and, owing to tlm form of the pallet B, the 

I’revious to the invention of the pondnlniii, the train goes back during the remainder of the 
regulating aiiparatii.s was generally as shown in .swing, il’lie same tiling occurs on tlie pendulum’s 
lig. 2, wliich represents return; the aim AB rises, a lootli escapes from 
part of Do A'ick’s clock B, and another falls on the inside of C and hacks 
already mentioned. Tlie tlie ivJioelwork nn before. An eacli of tlie thirty 
teeth of the escape- teeth of the wheel tlm.s acts twice on tlic pallets, 
iiieut-wlieel, Ii acting at B and again at D, it follows that a hand li,\eil 
on the two pal/cte, //, /, on its ai-hor will move forward nVth of a circle 
attached lo the upright with each vihiation of the iicmliilum and mark 
spindle or arlior, KH, seeomls on tlie dial. At cacti contact the onward 
to wliioli is (i.ved the piessiire of tlm wheel give.s- an inipnl,se to the 
lialaiiee, LL, gave to pendulum, eommuiiicated through the crutch, 
the latter an alternate sullicieut to counteract the retarding cii'eots of 
or vihrating motion, the rc.si.staiiee of the air and friction, u-liicli would 
which was regiilalcd otlienvisc bring it toa slaiulstill. The length of a 
Pig. 2. hy two small weights, poiululiim oscillating .seconds is, for the latitude 

5i(, m. The furtliei- of London, about .9t)'i4 inches, 
tlie.se weights were moved from the centre, the The defect of Hoolce's escapoiiient is tlie re- 
more tliey retarded tlie moi’ement ; and, hy means coil, and various modiricatioiis liai-e been devised 
of numerous notches, tlieir position could he to obviate this. Tho first and iiio.st successful was 
shifted till tho proper .speed was secured. made hy (jeorge Cliaham, an English watch-maker, 

The great epoch in tho liistory of liorolog 5 ' was in the hegiiining of 
the introdnetmu of tlie Feudnluiu (q.v.) as a the 18th century, and 
regulatin": power. This has generally been attrib- bis improved form is 
nted to Hiiygems, a Dutch pliilosoplier, wlio wn* called the dcad-hcal 
iiiidonbtedly the first to bring it into piractieal use eseapement (fig. 4). 

(1657). Tlio fact of the actual invention, however. There the outer sur- 
is ob.scure, and Sir E. Beckett says : ‘ Tho first face of B and inner 
]iendnlum clock was made for )St I’aul’s churcli, in surface of C are arcs of 
t'ovent Garden, liy Harris, a London clock-maker, circles wlio.se centre is 
ill 1621, though tlie credit of the invention was A, and a little consid- 
claimed also hy Huygens liimself, and hy Galileo’s oration will show that 
son, and Avicenna, and the celeliratod Dr Hooke.’ there can bo no re- 
in ada)iling the. pendirluiii to tlio clocks jireviously coil. This escaqieincnt 
e.visting Huygens had only to add a new wheel is adopted in time- 
aiid pinion to the iiiovenicnt, to enable liiiii to keepers wlien gveal Fig. i, 

place the crown-wheel and sjiindle in a horizontal accuracy is required. 

instead of a perpendicular position, so that the Many other oscapoineuts for clocks liave been 
balance, instead of being horizontal as in De Vick’s devised; but no one seems to have mot with 
clock, sliould be jierpemlioulav and extended down- general favour except a certain form of remontuire 
wards, fanning a peiubibim at one end. or p-avity escapement. The form of it shown in 

The priiicipleofcim.struotion adopted liy Huygens, fig.' 5 is called tlio duidilc. threc-hcjfiul escapement, 
from the peciiiiar action of the levers and spindle, and was invented for tho great clock at IVest- 
leqiiired a light pendulum and great arcs of oscilla- minster, in 1854, hy E. B. Denison (afterwards Sir 
lion ; and it was consequently said that ‘ Hny- ' E. Beckett, Cj.C,). In this clock tlie pendulum is 
geris’s clock goveined the psndnimn, wlierons the 13 feet 4 iiicii long, to vibrate in two .seconds, 
pendulum ought to govern the clock,’ About ten I and its boh weighs 6 cwt. The oscapenieiifc con- 
years afterwards the celebrated Dr Hooke invented I sists of two grai’ity impulse pallets, AB and AC, 
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aiiDving era pivots at A. The esca])e-wlieel consists 
of two three-legged wheels, ahr, and (lcf\ squared on 
one arhor a little distance apart, tliree lifting 
])ins (or three-leaved pinion) 
fixed between them. The 
tliree pins are shown by the 
tliree (lots in the centre of the 
lig. The legs of the wheels 
are generally arranged alter- 
nately as in the lig. The 
pallets, with their anus [/ and 
/i, lie between the wheel.s ; at 
C is a block to look the legs 
ah', and at li, on the other 
■side, and of eonr.se acting 
in the reverse direction, 1-, 
another to lock the legs drf. 
The leg a is, in the lig., 
locked on the block at C. 
The pendulum, part of which 
is removed to show the e.scape- 
wlieed, is supposed to he mov- 
ing in the direction of the 
arrow, and has received im- 
pulse from the falling pallet 
All at )■; it is just beginning 
to touch the otlior pallet at 
which has been kcqit in position clear of tlie 
pendulum by one of the centre pin.s hearing on 
the arm g. The iipudulimi before turning again 
moves the pallet AU just enough to allow the leg 
(t to escape from the locking-hlock at C; tlie 
wheel flies round, impelled by the clock-weight, 
till the log / look.s on the block at li ; by the same 
movement tiro jiin which is .seen near tlie end of 
the arm h. pushes the pallet All away from the 
pendulum, whioh now gels impulse from the fall of 
tlio pallet AG. Tlii.s goc.s on at eaeli .side alter- 
nately, the pallel.s being raised by the clock train, 
the iiendiilnm only unlocking them. _ To make 
tlie motion go .smoothly and prevent jar, a lly i.s 
attached to the arhor of the e.seai)e-wheel by a 
spring j it is seen in the figure. As the height 
to which the pallets are lifted i,s the miiio, how- 
ever unequal the force coimminioated by the train 
may be, the arc of vibration of the pendulum 
reniains coitstaut, a.s the weight of the arm and 
the distance it falls are alway.s the same. 

The gradual perfection of the clock required 
also improvements in the regulatings power wliich 
finally resulted in the compensation pendulnm (see 
Pendulum ). 

Tlie imiu-oveinenth in the escapement and the 
pendulum bring the iiioehaiiical perfection of the 
clook, as a time-keeping instrument, to the jioiut 
whioh it has attained at the present day. But 
the art of liorology would he incomplete unless 
there were soiuo standard, independent of indi- 
vidual mechanical contrivances, by which the 
errors of each may he corrected. This standard 
is supplied by observatories, and the methods hy 
which time is determined belong to the detail.s of 
practical astronomy. There are in most parts of 
the United Kingdum now suHieient opportunities 
of setting clocks by a oomiminication more or less 
direct with these' establishments. When the.so 
are not to ho liad the sun-dial may .still he used 
with advantage as a means of approximation to 
the correct time. The time which a clock ought 
to mark is aicau tiinr, the delinitiou of which will 
he found in tlie articles Uay and Time. The meem 
time at any place depends on the longitude. _ Supi- 
posiiig a clock to he set to Greenwich mean time, a 
clook keeping mean time of any place will be 4 
minutes faster for every degi’ee of longitude east of 
Green wicli, and 4 minutes slower for every degree 
west. Since the introduction of railways, clocks 
are usually set witluii Great Bvitaiu to Greenwich 
258 


mean lime. In the United States, where the 
extent of country makes it unadvia.able to use the 
mean time of one meridian, four st.andard meridi.ans 
were adopted in 1883 — viz. 7o°, 90°, 103°, 120° we.st 
of Greenwich. Clocks sliowing ‘Eastern,’ ‘Cen- 
tral,’ ‘ Mountain,' and ‘ Pacific ‘ time are therefore 
respectively five, six, seven, or eight bonus .slower 
than (.liecuwich mean lime. 

Por tlie more ready transmission of correct 
time to the piihlio there is at Greenwich Oliser- 
vatory, as well as some others, a hall which is 
dropped l)y mean.s of electricity precisely at one 
o’clock. Several attempts have been made to 
keep the public clocks of a town in perfect agree- 
ment with the mean-time clock in the observatory. 
One means of effecting this was by an eleetnc 
connection and a modification of Bain’s electric 
])cndiihiiii (1840), by Mr II. L. dones of Che.ster 
(1857), on the suggestion of Mr Hartmip, the 
a-'tronomer of tlie Liverjiool Obsenratory. Por a 
description, see ELUcrnic Clock. A clock in the 
c.astle of Eilinburgli, by whose meebanism a gun is 
Jirod )>reei.sel,v .at one o’clock every day, is con- 
trolled by the mean -time clock in the observatory 
on the Calton Hill. 

It is not known when the alarum nr when the 
striking-mechanism of the clock was liisl applied, 
d'lic lir-st striking-clock probably annonncecl the 
hour by a, single blow, as they .still do in churches 
to avoid noise. During tlie 17th century there 
existed a great taste for striking-clocks, and hence 
a great r.ariety of tliem. Several of Tonij)ion’,s 
(died 171.3) clocks not only struck the quarters on 
eight hells, hut also tlie hour after each quarter. 

’The striking part of a clock (see fig. 0, which 
.shows an Ruglihh striking-clock by Ellieott, taken 



from the engraving in Moinet’s work) is a peculiar 
and intricate (liece of mechanism. The motive 
power is a weight used in a similar manner to 
that in the time-keeping train shown in fig. 1. In 
fig. 6, a, i, c, d, c are the striking-train ; e Ls a fly 
w^iich acts as a drag to prevent the striking being 
too rn))id. The striking-train is kept in a normal 
condition of rest by the tumbler or gathering pallet 
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/, fixed to the prolonged avhor of the wheel c, 
heing caught by the pin at llie end of the rack r/. 
A few minuter hefoie the liour, a pin on tlie wlieel, 
/i, of the dial-train, raises tlie arm, i, of tlie lifter 
i, /r, I, which in turn lifts the lever which has 
hy means of its hook been holding the I'aek, //, Jixed. 
The tail end, //, of the raclt is then forced by the 
spring, 0 , against the ‘snail’^). The snail is attached 
to the hour- wheel of the dial-train (see fig. 1), and 
consequently revolves in twelve hours, and lias a 
step for every hour. The rack, in falling on it, is 
freed to tlie extent of a tootii (i.e. a tooth gets past 
the hook ,at in ) for every step of the snail. As shown 
in the fig., one tooth would he freed, and the re.sult 
would be that the clock ivoiild strike one ; when 
the last step of the snail is readied, twelve would 
be struck. The result of this inovenieiit i,s that 
the striking -train moves a little till a jiiii on 
the wheel li catches on tlie end of the lifter f, 
which is tmneil down through a hole in the 
plate for the purpose. The resulting sound is 
called ‘ warning.’ Precisely at the Iiour the iiiii on 
the wheel h slip.s past the end, /, of the lifter, 
which fall.s, relieving tlie strikiiig-traiii ; tlie hmins 
are struck on the lidl v, hy the liammer .v, acted 
on by the iiiiis on the wheel h. As the tumbler 
attached to the wheel o revolve.s once for every 
stroke of the hell, it (jaihoi's up a notch of the rack 
at each revolution, until it is stopped hy a return to 
its original position of rest at the pin on the rack </. 
The rack, le\'er, and lifting-piece arc (dloDC the froiit 
plate, and are (livoted on stiuhs li.ved into it. A 
lever, i, moved hy a imiuter on the dial, throw.s 
the striking work out of geai' when tlie clock i« 
r 0 ((uired to he silent. In the lig. ii is an extra 
wheel tor tlriviug a baud to show the days of the 
month. 

Clucks which cliime tlie quarters and half-hours 
have generally a third train of wheels for the 
chiming. 

In England clocks are principally made in 
London and Handsworth near liiniiiiigliam, Ihoiigli 
there are many small local makers. Many of the 
ornamental clock, s and timeiiicces are manufac- 
tured ill France. 

Dutch or wooden doch were first introduced 
about the middle of the 17Lh century. Though 
made on the same principle as ordinary olock.s, 
tlieir arrangements arc nmch simplified, and tlioir 
principal parts made of w'uod amt wire, only the 
actual wheels heing brass. They are i-ory cheap, 
and consequently became voiy common in lower- 
class liouseliolds ami kitcliems. They are made in 
the lllack Forest in Germany, and, considering 
their mode of inauufaoture, are wonderfully accur- 
ate as timokeeqior.s wlioii properly taken care of. 

Tiiey are now rapidly being superseded hy 
American cloehs, wliieti, on account of their clieaqi- 
ness, neatness, and portability, have hecoiiie very 
popular. Their manufacture is a great 
iiidu,stryin the United State.s, atWater- 
bury in ConnecLiont, Brooklyn, New 
York, and many other place, s. The 

wheels and jdates are stanijied, and very ■ alBS 
little inamial labour is spent on them, ffl B[lll!!!ll| 
every qiarl being interohangoahlo in 
similar-sized clocks. Their appearance 
is too familiar to require a detailed 
description. To many of the.se cheaii 
cloek.s alarums are fitted, which can he 
set to .srmiiil at any hour. Hea Ab.tUM. 

Watches . — The modern perfect watch and chron- 
ometer may he said to he the re.sult of a gradual 
devehipnient from tlio early clock rather than 
that of any particular invention. The firet step 
was obviously to find some other form of power 
than the weight ; and this was made in the end of 
the 15th century hy the invention of the coiled 


spring as a motive power, hut where, or hy whom 
is uncertain. ’ 

It seems to he taken for granted that Peter 
Hele, a nieehaniciaii of Niiromherg, as early as 
1490 made .small iiooket olock.s of steel w’hich 
■showed and struck the hours, and were driven hy 
a coiled spring. The.se fioin their oval .shape were 
called Nureiiiherg eggs. The next step was the 
invention of the iusee, an arrangement to overcome 
the weakening of the spring as it beoauie uncoiled. 
This also is involved in obscurity, though it immt 
have occurred early in the 16th century, as the clock 
mentioned as niacfe hy Jacob Bech in 1525 lias that 
modilication. At Hr,st a gut coul w.as used, the 
cliain heing a modern invention. The balance u.sed 
was exactly like that of l)e Vick'.s clock (lig, 2), 
except that the weights on the arms of it were 
fixed instead of hanging. The next step of any 
consequence was the iiiveiition of the halauce- 
spritig hy Dr Hooke in 16.58-00, which was the 
fonndation of all the varied iiiqiinvements resulting 
ill the almost perfect chronometer compensatloii- 
balanee of the pi'eseiit day. 

Although watche.s were intiodiiced into England 
in Henry VHT.’s time, they did not come into 
goiiera! use till the reign of Elizabeth, and then 
their cost confined them to the wealthy. At first 
they were very large, on account of their striking 
1 part ; and their cases, without glass, were pierced 
with elaborate open work to let nut tlie sonml of 
the hell. lYhen the striking work was dispensed 
with, they of course heennie nmch smaller, and gradu- 
ally drifted into being oiuaiiienlal rnthor than use- 
ful They wore rielily ornamented with pieture-s 
ill enamel, set in the heads of walking-sticks, in 
bracelets, in linger-rings, and enricheil with the 
most costly jewels, They were encased in crystal 
and in imitation skulls, and in fact became subject 
to all the vicissitudes of fashion, through whicli it 
would be necdlcHs for us to follow them. The 
curious will find much entertaining matter in 
tVood’.s work already referred to, Previona to the 
invention of tlie balance-spring, watclies (n,5 also 
clocks) had only one hand, wliicTi showed the hours j 
but after that even 1. the gronter power of regulating 
the iiiqtioii led to the introduction of extra wheels 
to carry iiiiiinte, and finally seconds, hands. 

The watcli is essentially a miniature edition of 
the ordinary spriiig-elock, except in two points— 
viz. that it has a halanoe-spring instead of a short 
pcndiihiiii, and that, as the eseapement-wheel re- 
volve-s ill about six .spcombs, an extra wheel re- 
volving ill a niiniite i.s iiitroiliiceil to carry the 
seconds hand. 

The train of nn ordinary verge watch is shown in 
fig. 7 : a is the barrel enclosing the iiuuiispriug 
and turning, hy means of the fusee chain t/, the 
fusee and great wheel c, and, through the pinions 
and wlicek if, r,/, the escajie-w heel ;/. The hands 


or motion train are exactly a.s described for clocks, 
and are similarly carried hy the elongated arbor of 
the cciilre-wheel d. As will ho seen in the fig-, 
the fusee is of a peculiar shape. The reaRoii is as 
follows : When the chain, which is fixed at the 
broadest part of the fusee, is fully wound up, it goes 
from the narrow part to the barrel where the other 
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end is fixed, find of course tli_e spring is also fnlly This i-. called the hoi'r.Qi\i(il or njUiuhr e'capeinent 
ironnd. Afc tins point tlie .spring is .strongest ; .nid, (llg. 10). It irns introduced in the lieginning of 
nnlling upon tlie narroiv end of the fusee, has the the IStli century, and it is still the e-capeinent 
least leverage. As it gi'iidnally umvinds, aiid at used in many foreign watclies. The inipulse is 
tlie same time hecomes wealier, the leverage, owing given to a hollow cut in the cylindrical axis of tlie 
to the sliape of tlie fusee, hecomes in c.xactly the halaiice iiy teetli of a jieculiar foini piojecting 
.same ratio greater, and thus tlie power on the from a horizontal crown-w heel, 
niachinery is eipialised till the whole chain is Other forms of escapement in liigli estimation 
unwound. The spring is wound up hy the sijnared ^ are the fcrcr, tlie duple,)’, and the cliraninnctcr 
lu'hor, m, or tlia fusee through an opening m tlie ‘spring-detent' e.scapement. Tlie lever e.scape- 
inside case ; the arbor of the spring-harrel heing of ' meiit (invented about 1770 hy Thomas Mndge) 
course fixed. An ingenious stop arrangeiiient pie- ^ is tlie dead-heat escapement (see fig. 4) adapted 

vents the po.ssilidity of damage hy^ over-winding, to tlie altered conditions of a watch. Fig. 

The inaiii.spring is a thin rihlion of finely tempered 11 shows the form used in most modern English 
steel (fig. S). The inner watches. Tlie pallets, P, P, are fixed to a 

end is hooked on to a lever, A (pivoted at F), and tliere is an iinpnl.se 

catch on the arbor of , ]iin, B (usually a piece of inhy), set in a small 

the barrel round which i disc, 0 (cnlleil the roller), on the axis of the balance, 

it is coiled, and the outer | 
end to a catch on the i 
inside of the rim of llie 
barrel. In the .Vnieri- 
can watches, now so common, the fusee is 
dispensed 'with, and tlie great wheel is mi the 
barrel and directly gii'cs the luotLoii. In recent 
years tliis form is also used in almost all kej’less 
"watches. The verge escapement sliowii in (ig. 

7 is exactly (.he .same as that shown in I)e 
Vick’s clock (fig. ’2), Two pallets, h, i, moved 
alternately in opposite directions liy the teeth 

of the e.scapomont-wheel, cause a viliniting motion Fig. 11. 

in the balauoG it, which is steadied and regu- 
lated hy the halanoe-spring /. The halanee and The luhy pin works into a notch at the end of the 
.spring are. shown in plan in fiir. 9 ; it is the lever, and the pin and notch are so adjusted that 
halanee and h the spring, which when a tooUi of the osca]io-wheel 1) leaves the 
is arranged spirally. The inner nallet the pin slips out of tlie noteli, and tlie 
end is fixed to the stall’ of the lialance is detached from the lever during the 
balance, the outer to a stud c, reniaindev of its swing ; whence the name iklach'd 
fixed to the watch-plate. Its lever escapienicnt, originally applied to this arrange- 
beautifully delicate motion maj'- meiil. On the balance returning, the pin again 
be observed in any watch, (is enters the notch, moving the lever just enough to 
all watches have the .spiral allow the tootli next in order to escape from the 
■spring except chronometers, dead face of the pallet on to the impiulse face ; then 
wliich have a cylindrlcally the eaeane-wheel acts upon the lever and balance ; 

Fig. 'J. coiled spring instead. The the tootli escapes, and another drops upon the dead 
length of the Iialauee-snring face of the pallet, the pin at the same time passing 
in proportion to tile weight of the balance ont of the notch in the other direction, leaving the 
is an important factor in regularity of motion, halanee again free. This arrangement is found to 
and for minute adjiistmeiit an instrunient, il, r, give great accuracy and steadiness of perforniaiice. 
called a rctjnlafor is attaclied to it. Two curb- A safety piiii, E, on the lever, prevents the wheel 
pins at d eiielose the outer coil of the spring, and, heiiig unlocked, except when the iinpulse-piu is in 
in the case of tlie watch going fast, a movenieiit the notch of the lever. Two hnntdng-pins, GG, 
to the left leiigtlioiis the spring and retards the keep the motion of the lever witliin the desired 
speed in proportion. For too slow a motion a limits. 

inoveiiient to the right will .shorten tlie sluing and In the duplex e.scapenieut (invented aliout IVSO) 
(piicken it. tlie escape-wheel has two sets of teeth, hence the 

The principle involved in the cloek-pendiilum name. One set, soinetliiiig like the lever-wiieel 
and watcli-ljnlaiico alike is tliat hy tlieir regukuity (fig. 11), lock the wheel hy pressing on the halanee 
of inoveniont tliey sliall Iceep tlie inechauLsin from .staff, and tlie other, standing up from tlie .side of 
going either too fast or too slow, and that in return the rim of the wheel, give impulse to the halanee. 
the mechanism shall give repeated inipnl.se.s .snfii- It is rarely used now. 

cieiit to keep them perpetually in miition. Tlie chroiionieter spiiiig-detent escapement was 

As tlie vertical invented in princiiile by Le Roy about 1765, and 
or v'erge eseapeiiieiit, perfected liy Eanishaw (who also invented tlie 
owing to the recoil cylindrical bnlaiice-spning ) and Arnold about 1780. 
of tile escape- wheel It is shown in fig. 12; a is the escape-wheel, 
and other causes, is wiiicli has fifteen teeth ; b, tlie impulse-roller, 
iiottobe depended on fixed ou the same .staff as tlie balance; c, the 
for very great accur- impulse-pallet; d, discharge-jiallet ; c, locking- 
acy, attempts were pallet — all the pallets are of ruby or sapphire;/, 
iiiimediately mode the blade of the detent fixed at 7; hy its .spring g; 

Fig. 10. after the invention and h, the gold-spring. In the fig. a tooth of the 

of the halanoe-spring escape-wheel is caught on the Inoking-pallot ; the 
to devise some form of escapement which would discliarge-piallet (carried round hy the roller iu the 
give bettor results. Hooke, Huygens, Haiitefeiiille, | direction of the arrow), by pre.ssing on the end of 
(ind Tompion introduced improvements, hut the ' the gold-spring, which in turn presses on the horn 
first to .succeed was made hy George Graham, the i of the detent i, bends the detent enough to 
inventor of tlie (lead-heat escapement in clocks. I allow the tooth to e, scape from the pallet. The 
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es>cape-wheel, lieiiiy I'Bleaspil, o'\-evtakes the inuniLe- 
jiallet aTid drive's it on till their paths divei'f'e aiul 
they separate. Tlie wheel i"! again hi-diight to a 



stand hy the locking-pallet of tlie detent, which, 
on l)L'iiig released hy the discharge-pallet, ha,s .sprung 
hack to its original po.sitioii. Tlie rollei-, hai’ing 
made its vihration, is brought hack hy the spring. 
In the return the discharge-iiallet forces itself past 
tlie end of the gold-spring, tlio iniiiulse-pallet clears 
tlie teeth of the e.seape-wlieel, anil Iho balance goes 
on till the inoinent,um is e.xhausted, when the 
.Spring induces another vihration, the wheel is again 
unlocked, and the iinpnlse-pallet gets miotlier 
blow. J)j’ receiving iinpnl.se ni one direction and 
unlocking at every alteniata vibration only, the 
chronoiiietor-halaiico is morn tlmvonghly detached 
tiian any otlior, It is very delicate, liowe\'cr, and, 
though tliB nio.st perfect known, it cannot stand 
rongli usage, and is not so snitahle for ordinary 
pocket-watches as a good lever. At sea the 
chronometer is Imng in Gimbals (q. v.), so as to 
he always horizonlnl wlialever tlie motion of 
the ^'cssel. 

In watches, even more than in clocks, varia- 
tions of temperature, unless proidded for, produce 
variations in the rate of going. A rise in the 
temperature makes the halanoe expand, and tliere- 
fore angnients it.s nimnont of inertia. It diniini.slies 
the clnstioity of the ,spriii"'j and the time of vibra- 
tion of tlie balance, wliicli deiiends upon the 
nioinent of inertia directly, and upon tlie elastic 
force of the spring iiivorsoly, is increased — tlio 
watcdi, that is, goes more sloivly. A fall in the 
temperature is attended )iy opjiosite results, the 
watch going nioro rapidly than heforo. Uonipensa- 
tion can obviously he made in either of two ways— 
hy an e.xpedient for shortening the clleclive length 
oi the balance-spring as the teinjieratuve rises, so 
as to increase the clastic force of the spring ; or hy 
an expedient for diminishing the monimit of inertia 
of the balance as tlie temperature riso.s, so as to 
corres]iond to the diminution of the force of the 
spring. The lir.st method was that made use of 
by Joliu IlaiTison (q.v.) in his chronometer, and 



Fig. 13. 


it depended on a laminated bar of brass and steel 
Jixed at one end, called a eomjicnmtion curb; the 
free cud carries two ouvh pins, which emhrace the 
balance-, sjn'ing, and, as the bar slirink.s and expands, 
regulate the length of the .spring. It is never used 


iio«. An adaptation of tlie other method, invented 
in I7S2 by Joiin Arnold, and improved by I'lioiims 
Karn.'.liaw, is that whicli is ahiay.s enijdbyed non. 
Kig. 13 show.s the 
form employed for 
marine ehrnriometeis, 
ami lig. 14 that for 
jiooket chronometers 
and watches ; f, tt, f 
(lig. 13) is the main 
bar of the balance ; 
and f, h, /', 1/ are two 
compound bars, of 
wliicli the outer ^lait 
is of hra.s.s and tlie 
inner part of steel, 
carrying weights, c, 

(•', whose position may 
he .siiifted to or from 
the lived end, according as the coinpeiisatioii is 
found on Iriiil to he less nr more than is desired, 
lirass expands more with heat and contracts more 
uith cold than .steel ; eoii.seqnently, as tlie fceiiipera- 
tiiro rises the bars ivith their widgiits, being lixed at 
one end to the main har, bend iuu'ai'ds at Uie free 
end, anil so tlie moment of inertia of the haiaiiee is 
diminished ; a.s it falls they bend ontward.s, .and tlie 
moment of inertia is increased ; and of conrse tlie 
dimimition or the incrcaho nmst, he made exactly 
to coiTesimiul to the dimhmtinn or increase in the 
fmee of tlie .spring. 'Die screws, d, d, litied to liie 
n.xed end of each of the cimqioiind bars are used 
for briiighig the clirmiometer to time; soiiioliiiies 
tlio Hiiialler ones are dispensed with. In lig. 14 the 
l>rinci|>le is tlio same : «, n, a, n are the time .screws 
(equally distributed in the watoh-halance) ; llie 
otlicnsaro for coni] lemsation, and tlioir positions may 
he sliifteil or larger ones siilistitnted it necessary. 

Tlie wodorii marine clironometer is just a large 
watch litted witli all the coiitrii'anoes whicli e.\- 
porieneo has .shown to he comluoii’is lo accurate 
timo-keeiiiiig— e.g. the cylindrical halaiice-sjiihig, 
the detaclied sjiring-ilctent c.scapeiiient, and the 
cmiijionsation-halaiice. Harrison’s chvoiioiiieler, 
mentioned above, was the lirst, and was conpiloted 
after many .years of study in 17.S1). T'or a dc- 
.seriptinn, .see lirithh IJoi-uluf/it'id Jiniriiid, vol. xx. 
jiago 120. After many trials and improvements, 
ami two test voyages to America, nudertiikcn for 
the satisfaction of the commi.ssioiiers, the last of 
which wa.s comidotcd on the ISth Heptemher 17B4, 
the reward of i;‘20,0()(). which had been oll'ered hy 
government for the best time-keeper for ascertain- 
ing the longitude at scii, tvas finally auarded to 
Iiini. Harrison niailo many other invontioiis and 
improvements in clocks ami watches, including 
his maintaining .spiring to the fusee, to koe]! the 
works going while liuing- u'rmnd ; a form of renum- 
toirc oscapement, tvc. 

Somewhat later than Ibis sei'eral u.vcelloiit chron- 
ometers were produced in France hy IScrthoud and 
be Itoy, to the latter of whom was au’arded the 
jirize lly the Acaddmie lioyalo ile.s Bcienoe.s. I’ro- 
g-resa was still made in Knghuul hy hfudge, Arnold, 
and Earnshaw, to whom iirines were awarded hy 
the Board of Ijongitude, The suhsc'nucnt progres.s 
of watob-inaking ha,s been chielly dirceled to the 
constrncUon of inicket-watohes on the pirindiilc of 
marine cliroiionietei'H, and such accuracy lias been 
obtained that the ai'crage error is reduced lo one 
second a day. 

The conipeni3aLion of an ordinary lialaiice cliruii- 
onieter cannot be made ]ierfectly accurate for id! 
degrees of teniiiorature, hut only for two iioints. 
The e.xj)]anation of tlii.s ]ic,s in the fact that, while 
the variations of elastic force in the spring go on 
uniformly in proportion to the rise or fall of the 
teni]ieraUire, tlie inertia of the balance vnrie.s, not 
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iuvernuly a'a_ tl»i ilLtaiice of iU «eij;lits from the 
centre, but iii\ er^ely as the htjnitre of the distiiiice 
of the centre of gyration fi-oiii the centre of motion. 

The jMU'tieiilar 
Ijuints in the 
case of any 
chronometer 
aie matter of 
ail just ment. 
h’or iiKtauce, 
one clirono- 
meter may he 
made to go 
Ihg. 15. accurately in a 

tem[ieiature of 

40', and also in a teiii|ieratuie of SO', at other 
teniijeratureM lieing nob so accurate; another 
dnonoiiieter to go accurately at a temperature 
of 20' and 00''. ft is ]n,anife,st tlnit the former 
would he adaiited_ to v’oyage.s in a Manner, the 
latter to voyages in a colder climate.' To more 
fully adjust tlie compensation certain pieces are 
ll.xed to the halauce to act in heat or in cold, and 
this i.s called auxiliary compensation, and there are 
at least tno or three balances invented of recent 
years; one of ;\'hich i.s shown in (ig. 1 , 3 , which are 
practically self- ad jus ting fur the ordinary range of 
temperatures to which Jiiariiie cliroiioiueters are 
sulijectod. The anluthm of the problem seems to 
he in setting' the huniiue Hat instead of vortical, 
and making the bar also himetallic. 

Apparatus for testing elmnwmeters have been 
lung in use in the oliservaturics at ( Irooinvieli and 
Liverpool. In tlia latter there is now an extensive 
apparatu.s for this purjioso, devised hy^ the ingeni- 
ous astionomer, Mv llartuui). In a room which 
is isolated from noise and changes of temperature 
the chronometor.s lira arranged on a frame under a 
glass case, so eontrh'od that they may he subjected 
ill turn to any given degree of temperature. The 
rate of cacli under the dift'ereut teniperatui'e.s is 
ob.served and noted, and the chronoimtcrs regis- 
tered aeeordiiigly. 

A largo proportion of luodern watches are made 
to M'iuil and to set the liands from the pendant. 
Pig. 10 .show.s the form of koyle.ss work chielly 
employed in English noii-fu.seo ivatches. The 
chief part is the three M’heela workbig in the 
Tocking-hav nb, one of wliieh gear.s witli the wiud- 
ing-M'heel, r/, of tliu barrel when tlie rocking-bar, 
'Which is capable of a little motion, is in its normal 
placU; as in the lig. A contrato wheel is fixed on 
the end of the wiiiding-hutton r, and by its means, 

when the but- 
ton is turned, 
the train is 
set in motion 
and tlie liarrel 
wound. When 
the hands are 
req^uireil to he 
■set, a push- 
piece in theoase 
hearing on the 
end, h, of the 
rocking-har 
is pressetl by 
the finger, tak- 
ing the vock- 
ing-har wheels 
out of gear 
with the M'iiul- 
ing, and piic- 
ting them in 
gear MUth the 
Fig. iC. hand-wheels at 

c. The hands 

may then he turned by the winding button, and, the 


piivh-piece being h-t go, the train retnins to its 
normal position. Thu use of the fnsae being at- 
temied M-ith some amount of eoniplicatioii in the 
keyless inechanisin, it is u.siiiilly dispensed with 
on this account, and one of the must model 11 
arrangements iu an English keyless \YatcU is 
shoM'ii in lig. 17. ’i'he barrel, o, is here imule to 
occupy all the 
height hetiveeii 
the pillar (or 
lower) plate and 
the top limit of 
the movement, 
and all the space 
between the cell- 
tie pinion and the 
halauce cock, in 
Older to get a 
long, thin inain- 
sjiring ; the ad- 
vantage of M'hieh 
is that lliere i.s 
an ahmidaiice of 
imwer (much 
more than is re- 
ipiired for a day’s going ), and only a iiortion of the 
spring is used for the ordinary M'inding for tu-enty- 
foiir hours. This juactieally iiisure.s an ailjust- 
ment of the motive power as nearly eipial to that 
obtained by the use of the fusee as ‘it is pos.silile to 
arrive at. 

Repealing M'atdies were first made ahont 1070, 
the Invention being claimed by Daniel Qiiare, 
Edward Barlow, and Tuiiiiiiim. They have a 
striking arrangement very much on the piitioijJle . 
of the striking clock, and on oonipressing a spring 
they at any time strike the hours and cpuarteis, 
and iu some cases the nihuites. They aie very 
expensive and liable to go ont of repair, and repaiis 
are costly. They have iieaily gone out of use. 
For slop-second aiiangements to record swift 
passing event.?, .see CmtONOctit.irn. 

In England watelies are luo.stly made at Preston, 
Liverpool, Goveiitry, and at Clevkeuwell, London, 
where tlm division of labour principle is carried 
out iu an extreme degree — many small factorie.s 
making, for instance, only balances, others springs, 
others cases, others hands, i&o., only that small 
number M'iio ]jut the works together seeing tlie 
eomplete M'fitch. At Eew Oliservatory there are 
arraiigeiiients for testing M’atches, and grant- 
ing certificates if satisfactory, on payment of a 
fee. In the United States the manufacture of 
M'atches, like that of olocics, is carried on in a 
much more wholesale manner ; the ivlieels and 
plates lieiug stamped by machinery, eveiy similar 
part being exactly alike and interchangeable ; and 
on account of the economy of inamial labour, 
they can he turned out marvellously cheap. 
Generally the large clock-factories ahsoniannfaotvue 
watches. 

See Thiout I’aiti^ Tvaite d’Soriouevk (1741) ; Lepaiite, 
Traitn il'Horloytrie. (1765) ; F. Bertlioud, I'niitf desBor- 
Ivjm Marines ( 177S ), Sistoirc de la Mcaure du Temps par 
ies Borlai/es (1802); TIios. Eeid, Tvuitite on Clock and 
Watch niatini/ (1619) ; Jiugeiiseii, frincipcadelaMcsure 
da Temps (1838) ; Moinet, Moureau TraitS ginCral 
TSorlogeris (1848); Wood, Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches (1860); Denison (Sir E. Beokett, Q.G.), £udi- 
meiUarff Treatise on Clocks and Watches and Bolls 
(1874; 7tU ed. 1883); Faienl Office Mridywents of the 
Specifications rclatiny to Watches, Clocks, and other Time- 
keepers ; Saunier, Modern Boroloyy (Eng. traus. by 
ikiljpUn &Bigg, 1885); Eoinbol, Emiiunmmt thUoruiue 
dc I'lTorloi/cne ( Geneva, 1889) ; Britten, Watch and 
Clock Makerf Bandbook ( 1889 ) ; The British Boroloyical 
Journal (monthly from 1869) ; Za Revue Ghronomelriyue 
(monthly from 1867). 

Horoscope. See A.stroloctY. 
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IlorrockS; JuiiEMtAii, an abbi'ouonier of re- 
iiiarlcable i'eiiius, geiiei-allj' known as the first 
oliserver of the tviuisit of Venus, an account of 
uliich jihenomenon he lias gh'un in a Latin treatise 
entitled T'c/in,? hi Hole visit. He was horn at Tox- 
tetU, near Liverpool, aiijiai'ently in 1(119 ; he entered 
Emuunnel College, Cainhi'idge, May 18, 1632; was 
appointed in 1639 to the curacy of Hoolc, Laiica- 
shiie, in whiidi village he made his famous ohserva- 
tion (Noveniher 24, 1639, o.S. ), while a mere youth. 
He died suddenly on Jamiav.y 3, 1641, the day 
before an intended journey, having promised to 
visit his chief friend, "iVilliani Crabtree. Dr Wallis, 
his contemporary, informs us that Horrocks at the 
time of his death ‘ had not completed Ida twenty- 
third year.' Newton, in the Fihicipiii, he.ar.s 
honourable testimony to the value of Horrock.s's 
astronomical work, especially commending his 
lunar theory as tlie most ingenious j'et lirought 
forward, adding, ‘ and, if I mistake not, tlie mo.st 
accurate of all.’ Hoirooks is frequently mentioned 
by the seieiitilic men of the 17th century; the 
observation of tlie transit being liy no means re- 
garded as his sole astronomical achievement, as he 
added to our knowledge of tlie oliysical cause of 
celestial motions, deduced tlie solar parallax, eor- 
roeted the .solar dinmeter, and made tidal oUserva- 
tions. Heveliiis ijvinted the Venus in Sole visa, 
which first appeared in tleriuany (1662) : a transla- 
tion of tills w'ork, with mumoir by Whattoii, ap- 
peared at London in 1869. In 1678 Horrocks s frag- 
mentary works were published under the ansiiicos 
of the Hoyal (Society, being edited by Dr Wallis, 
with the title t/ercHinc Ilorvoaoii Opera rust/uima, 
&a. The name of Jeremiah Horrocks, long for- 
gotten e.xoept by astronomers, is now, ‘after the 
lapse of more than two centuries,’ engraven on 
nuirhle in AVestininster Abbey. 

lIoi'SC [Eauus], an ungulate or Iioofed mammal 
of the order Perissodaotyla, oluvraoterisod by liav- 
ing an odd uumber of toes ; the family Equidic 
formed the group Solid uugula of old writers, owing 
to the presence of only a .single hoof, whicli marks 
them nil’ unite sharjily from all allied animals. 
The Eiigli.sli iiaiiiu is found iii Anglo-Saxon a.s kurs, 
and is cognate with tlie Icelandic hruss, German 
russ ; it is sometimes referred to Sanskrit root 
hrcs/i, ‘to neigh,’ Imt, according to .some, witli more 
probalrility, to a Teutonic root har, ‘ to rnu,’ cog- 
nate witli Latin rurrerc. The Latin name is no 
donlit from tlie root ah, conveying the idea of 
swiftne.ss ; Sanskrit ucm; Ur. kippos or hihkos ; 
Lab. equus. 

The existing specie.s of the genus Eumis are 
about half a dozen in luimher i (1) 'Ilic Horse (E. 
caballus) is characterised by the tail being furnished 
with long hairs quite from its base ; by the long 
and flowing mane ; by the possession of a hare 
callosity on the inner surface of the hind as well as 
of tlie fore legs ; and by the head and ears being 
smaller and the limbs longer than in the other 
species. (2) The Ass [E.' im'nus) is almost as 
widely distributed as the horse ; it is probably of 
African origin, being almost certainly coiispecilic 
with the Abyssinian form, E. icciiiopiis. (.3) The 
Asiatic Ass [E. hemioniis] diilers from the coinmun 
as.s ill being of a more reddish colour, in the absence 
of the shoulder stripe, _ and in having smaller ears.' 
By some zoologists it is split up into tlu'ee species 
— the Syrian Wild Ass {E. hemippiis), the Oiiagor 
{E. oiuttjer), and the Kiaiig or Dziggetai, to which 
the term E. homioniis then becomes restricted. 
(4) The Quagga {E. qnaqya) has dark stripe, s upon 
the head and shouldeis on a brow ii ground ; it 
is .said to he now e.xtinot. (5) BurclielTs Zebra 
(E. BurehelH) is white, with stripes on the 
body and the upper parts of the limbs ; it 
e.x tends from the Orange River to Abyssinia. 


(0) 'file Mountain Zebra {E. ;.chra) is white 
with long black stripe.s reaching down to the 
feet. It is limited to the Oape Colony, ,aml 
is ra])!dl 3 ' ili.sappearing. The.se last flire’e arc 
sometimes, united into a, special genus, Hippoti'a-is. 
(7) The explorations of the Russian traveller 
Rrzhcvalski ( 1’rcjcval.sky ) in 1881 added another 
species to the list of Asiatic foiiiis, which has been 
called after him. The lung hairs of the tail hc'dii 
onl.v half-way don'ii it ; the mane is short and 
erect, and there is no forelock ; the head is large 
and lieav.v ; (he ears smaller than (hose of the 
ass. It inhabits the dry sultry regions of the 
Dzungariau He.sert, living in companies of fifteen 
to twenty, each led by a stallion. (.)nly two herds 
were observed, and onl 3 ' one specimen was securetl. 
The resemblance which this specic.s juesents to the 
liorse of early souliduros has liecii pointed out h\’ 
ser’oml observers. 



Horsu, witli mimc.'j of partb ; 

1, Cleat; ii, wiUiei.s ; 3, crimp; 4, liiiiiislrliiji : a, linoli; 0, 
cuimim; 7, tetloci: ; 8, pii-slerii ; 0, liuol'; 10, coronet j 11, 
arm; 12, millet; la, imizzlc. 

The anatomical structure of the horse has been 
the subject of many elaborate treatisea, and only 
a very liiief outline of its more salient features can 
be oll'erod here. Tlie skull is reniarkahle for its 
great length, especiallj' as regards the hones of the 
face, whicl) occupy an e.xtenli lu'ice as great n,s 
those of the cranium. The orbit is approximately 
cirenliir uml comidete hehiml, a fact 'iyliich dis- 
tinguishes the hoi'HO from the tapir and rhinoceros, 
iiu well as from its fo.s.sil allie.s. The co-operation 
of the zj'gomatic process in the formation of the 
lower pai't of tho orliit i.s an unusual if not a 
unique feature. The great cheeks are formed 
mainly of the maxillary hono.s, though the laciny- 
mal and malar bones occupy a considerable area in 
tlie upper portion. The nostrils are roomy, jiro- 
vided with extensive turhinal hoiio.s, and roofed 
in by the nasal hones, whieli are broad hehiml, 
pointed in front. In the naked sknll the antei-ior 
openings of the nostrils extend far hack at either 
side between the nasal and premaxillaiy lione.s. 
The palate, like tlie lloor of tlie ovaninm, is long 
and narrow, forming a kind of valley between the 
two rows of elevated molar teeth. Below the 
brain-case there is a distinct canal through the 
aliaplienoid bone for the internal maxillary artery. 
In tlie region of the ear the tympanic and periotic 
hones are fused togetlier, hut are loose from the 
skull, being held in position onlj' by the descend- 
ing proce.ss of the squamosal hone. The hyoid 
hone is well developed, o,special]y as regards its 
anterior arcli, and tlie basal segment sends a 
liroceas forward into tlic longue. The riiinocero.s 
and tapir liave a similar, hut smaller, process, 
The mandible is very large, and the lower and 
hinder part is expanded into a broad flat plate for 
the attachment of the massetor muscle. Tlie verte- 
bral column is made up of seven cervical, eighteen 
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dorsal, six luiiiljiir, live saeial, and fifteen or more 
candal vertelnie. Most of the vertehne are more 
or less hollowed behind, tbit, eliaracter being more 
marked in the fore than in tlie hinder part of the 
spine. Tire dorsal processes of the vertehrm in the 
forepart of lire chest are very higlr, and to tliein 
is attached the great elastic ligament {liffnmcntum 
nvc/ut;] which relieves the ninscles of the heavy 
weight of the head and neck. The stermnrr con- 
sists of six segnieuts, the anterior one being .shapeil 
something like tire ]>row of a boat. There are no 
collar-bones, these lieing in fact absent from all 
hoofed mammals (Ungnlata). The slroirlder-hlade 
is long and narrow, and hears a prominent rounded 
tnberfle, representing the coi'acoid bone. The 
hnmerus is short and stout ; of tire two bones of 
tire forearm tire ulna is well developed behind, 
where it forms the great process (nlecranoir), pro- 
jecting backwards from the elbow-joint, bnt it 
taper.s giudnally away lielow, and is firmly fii.sed 
with the radius. The wrist (‘knee’ of common 
speech ) consists of six bones, disposed in two rows 
of tliree each ; in the second row the middle bone 
{oumcij/nuiii] Is very large, and supports the eaimon- 
l)one, whilst the two laterals are small, and each 
supports a splint-bone. The fore-foot of the hor.se 
eon.si.sts of only one fully-iioveloped digit, corre- 
sponding to the middle lingei- of the hnman hand. 
The inetaoai'ira! hone of this linger i.s known as 
the ‘ canium-bone,’ and aiiproximated to its upper 
end are the thin tapering rndimenis of the -second 
and fourth metacarpals, commonly i known as 
‘splint-bones;’ tlie cannon-hone is succeeded by 
three phalanges, known respeolively as the ‘large 
pastern,’ ‘small pastern,’ and ‘coffin-bone.’ Be- 
hind the foot are three small bones (sesamoids), 
two behind the joint lietween tlie cannon-bone and 
large pastern (commonly called the ‘ fetlock’), and 
a single one placed transversely behind the joint 
between the small (lastem and the coifin-hono, 
oommonly called the ‘navicular.’ In the hinder 
liml) the thigh-bone lias a prominent fiattened 
process on its outer side, about one-third down ; 
this is known as the ‘ third troobantov,’ and is 
characteristic of all odd-toed ungulates. 'SThat is 
really the knee is known as tlie ‘atiile joint.’ 
The fibula is rudimentary. The tarsus consists of 
seven bones. The o.s oalcis lias a well-marked 
flattened heel-process, commonly known as the 
‘ hock.’ 'The bones of the hind-foot resemble very 
closely those of the fore-foot, and hai'o the same 
name.s, A very strong ligament passes down the 
hinder surface of the foot, and the two smaller 
se,san]oid bones above mentioned are imbedded in 
it. It is ooiumonly known as the ‘suspensory 
ligament of the fetlock ; ’ occasionally innsciilar 
fibres are found in its substance, and this fact, 
taken in conjunction ivith its jm-sition and attach- 
ments, shows that it is the representative of the 
iuteros.seons inu.sc]e,s of the hnman hand. Tlie 
navicular bone lies in the tendon of the deep fle.xor 
muscle of the foot. 

The hoof is the representative of the claws or 
nails of other animals. The last segment of the 
toe is widened out to form a foundation for it, and 
this is increased by cartilaginous .side-pieces and 
a fibrous ami fatty 'sole-piece. The integninent is, 
of course, oontimious with the skin of the limb, 
but it is extremely vascular, anil its surface is 
developed into papillie or lanunio, which secrete the 
horny matter of the hoof. The chief share in tliis 
process is taken by the ‘ coronary cushion,’ or 
thickened ring round the upper part of the foot, 
and by the cushion in the sole. The result of this 
is that the hard external tissue of the hoof is 
renewed from within as fast as it wears away on 
the outside. The lower surface which comes into 
contact with the ground is hollow, and its centre 


is_ occupied by the ‘frog,’ a triangular eminence 
with its apex directed fm■wal■d^, and eoiif.isting of 
pavement epitlielial celK arranged coiiceiitrically. 
Utlicr homy structines are the .'-o-called ‘chest- 
nuts,’ hard oval warts situated on the inner 
surface of all four legs in the horse {U. caballns), 
and of both fore-legs in the other members of the 
genus. 

'The teetli of tlie liorse wlien tlie series is com- 
plete are forty-four in number : three ineisor.s, one 
canine, four premolars, and tliree molars on either 
side of each jaw. The incisors foim a semicircle ; 
they have a pit in tlie ajiex partially filled up uitli 
bony matter, and this it is wliioli produces the well- 
known appearance of concentric rings as tlie tootli 
wears away, and their disappearance when the 
wearing has cairied the surface of the tooth beyond 
the bottom of the jiit Tlie canines are either 
nulinieiitary nr absent in the females. Between 
tliew and tlie grinding-teeth is a wide gap (dia- 
stema) in which the bit is placed. The first pre- 
molars are either quite riuliineiitary or absent ; 
when ])re.sent tliey are usually lostbefoie maturity, 
so that the griiiding-teetli in actual use only 
amount to si.x in number. They liave very long 
crowns, wliieh are gradually irasbed up as the 
surface wears away ; this peoniiarity in strnctnrc 
is only seen in the teeth of the more recent hoises, 
and is probably to be associated U'iUi tlie removal of 
the animal from swamps to drier plains, and hence 
from soft moist vegetation to food more cliflicult of 
mastication. The enamel of the teeth forms a 
curved folded ]dnte, the pattern being derivable 
from that seen in other Perissodactyles ; and it is 
this which produces the cliaracteristie pattern seen 
in the surface of the hor.se’s mohiis, The temporary 
or milk teeth are twenty-four in number — three 
incisors and tliree milk-niolaifl on either side of 
eacii jaw. At birth the first and second molars 
are present ; at one week old the central incisors, 
appear ; at six u’eeks the two next incisors ; at 
three months these incisors are level, and a third 
molar has come into view ; at .six months obJitera- 
tion is apparent in the central incisors ; at eight 
months t/ie lateral incisors have erupted, making 
the full number of six in each jaw ; at one year 
the fourth molar is visible ; at eighteen months the 
mark is very faint in tlie central incisors ; at two 
years old there are five molars ; at three years the 
])ermanent central incisors replace the temporary 
ones ; at three ami a half and four and a half years 
respectively, the same happens with the second and 
the lateral incisors, and at the latter date the 
canine.s appear in tho male ; at five yeais the 
mark is nearly, and at six years quite effaced in 
the central incisors; at seven years the like has 
happened to tlie next incisors; and at eight 
yearn the mark has disappeared from all the 
teeth, and the canines have become blunted. 
Hence bj’ tlie presence of the dilferent teeth and 
their condition as regard.s wear, it is possible to 
tell the age of a horse nifch considerable accuracy 
up to six or eight yeans of age, hut after that no 
reliable conclusions can be drawn from these 
organs. 

The lipis are flexible ; the palate long and narrow, 
and transversely ridged ; the soft palate has no 
uvula, and, except during the actual proces,s of 
swallowing, embraces the epiglottis, so that respira- 
tion is carried on entirelj^ through the nostrils. 
’Three paii-s of salivary glands are present, the 
parotid being by far the largest, Tlie stomach is 
simple and a good deal curved upon itself : at the 
oesophageal opening is a kind of muscular valve to 
which is commonly attributed the dilliculty which a 
horse experiences in vomiting. The small intestine 
is eighty or more feet in length, and terminates in 
a large omeum with sacculated walls. The liver is 
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almost symmeti'ical, and there is no gall-hladdev. 
Tlie lieart is ratlier loiigei'; tlie aorta ffives oil’ 
almost immediately a large trunk (the so-called 
‘anterior aorta'), ^s■hicll suhseriiiently divides into 
the two axillary and two carotid arteries. The 
anterior apertures of tlie nostrils are large, and can 
be dilated by special muscles ; immediately witbiii 
the opening on the upper and outer .side is a 
blind ]iouch (‘false nostril ) 2 or 3 inches in depth 
and of unknoivn function ; in the iina it i.s even 
larger. There are also air-sacs in the hinder and 
upper part of the pharynx w hich .spring from the 
Eustachian tnlies. The time of jiairing fall.s be- 
tween the end of Marcli and beginning' of .Iniie. 
The period of ge.station is eleven months, and only 
one foal is born at once. The mare is capable of 
breeding at tliree years old, but the stallion is not 
usually allowed to pair until four years of age. The 
average age of a horse may he put down at twenty 
years ; the greatest age on record is believed to be 
si.xty-two. 

Tlie .sDnse.s of the lior.se are acute, thongli many 
animals excel it in this respect ; but its faculties 
of observation and memory are both very highly 
developed. A place once visited or a road once 
traversed seems never to be foi-gotten, and many 
are the cases in wbicli men liave owed life and 
.safety to these faculties in their beasts of Imrdcii. 
Even when untrained it is very intelligent : horses 
left out in winter will scrajie away the snow to get 
at the vegetation beneath it, which cattle are never 
observed to do. I’erluip.s tliis may be inherited 
from their ancestors in tlie .'Silieriiin plains ; hut 
curiously enough tlie very same habit is observed 
in the liorses of the f'alklaud Islands, wliose 
ancestors in La Plata could have had no occasion 
to show the same instinct for many generatioii.s 
back. 

With patience and kind treatment the horse can 
be trained to go through quite qouiplioated feats of 
memory and perception. That it possesses also an 
accurate sense of time is clear from the facility 
with which it can he taught to walk, trot, and 
dance to music, or take (lart in concerted evolu- 
tions. Its knowledge of tunes is evinced by ihs 
comprehension of military signals. It is very 
timid and cautious ami suspicious of every new 
aiglit or sound ; while in respect of moral qualities 
it is scarcely too imieh to say that hor.se.s are as 
diverse as men. 

The history of the horse can ho traced hack, 
though with extensive gaps, to the lieginning of 
the 'Lertiary geological period, where wo find the 
remains of a small ungulate no larger than a fox, to 
which the appropriate name EohqJiius has been 
given. It was of very generalised structure, having 
for example four complete toe.s and a rudimentary 
fifth on the fore-feet. In Miocene times it was 
succeeded by Mwhippus and Aiichithorknn, which 
in their fiurii gave place to the Pliocene Sipparion 
and PlioMppus, each of thc.se .showing an increase 
in size and a closer approach in structure to the 
modern horses. The history of the feet in par- 
ticular fui'nislies one of the best examples of the 
gradual evolution of a yieeialised from a more 
generalised organ (see Foot). The skull and 
neck became coiiickleutly more elongated, and the 
teeth underwent changes which have been already 
alluded to. 

The etymological synopsis above given shows that 
the house was known to the Aryan people before 
their dispersal. Incised figures of the horse upon 
bones have been found in oave-deposite rofen'ed to 
the Palceolithic age, and there is evidence to show 
that at this period the animal was an object of the 
chase and a source of food. It was probably small 
land hea^vy, with a large head and an uinight or 
hog-mane; and attention has been already called 


to the resemblance wliicb some of the sculptured 
ligure.s of antiquity hear to the Efiuus przhcvalskii 
above descrilieil. 

The horse reappears in Neolitliic remains in the 
.Swiss lake-dwellings and elsewlicie, but liereappai- 
ently .still ns an (jbject of the cba.se. The precise 
date of its domchLicatiou is nucertain. On Egypti.aii 
mouuuients no trace of it appears before the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos (jr sbepberd king.s ; and it is 
generally .slated that the animal wa,-- incviously 
unknown to the Egyptians, though it can baldly 
be consiilered as jiroved that it was introduced bv 
the Hyksijs. 

In .Scripture the horse is only referred to in con- 
nection with warfare; witness the poetic descii))- 
tioii of the war-horse in the Jkmk of Job. The 
earliest mention of the niiiinal in Holy IViit ocems 
in eoimection with the faniiuo in Egypt, wlien 
Joseph gave the people corn in c.xchange for their 
horses; and its use for riding is alluded to in 
2 Kings, xviii. 23. 

In Homeric times the lioi'se w.as not used for 
riding; indeed, at the battle of Marathon (J90 
H.C. ) the Persians, Imtnottlie Llreeks, used cavalry. 
After 450 n.c., howevei', the art was practised m 
Greece, and a treatise upon it, of somewhat later 
date, from the pen of Xenophon, still exists. The 
\var-hor.scs of tlie Britons and the chariots, tlieir 
wheels armed with .scythesj are described liy 
Ca-sar. Athelstan jiaid siiedal attention to the 
breed of English horses, and oven imported animals 
from Spain, for its improvement. In tills lie was 
followed by other iiionarc)i.s, as John and Echvard 
HI. In the reign of this latter king a law was 
passed forbidding the exportation of horses, and a 
number of Spanish jennets were introduced. Henry 
'V’lII. made various enactnicnts for ini|H'oviiig 
the condition of the English horse, iiavticiilarly 
relating to the pasturing of entire horses upon 
coiiimoiis and open lands, wliere a good deaf of 
promiscuon.H and detrimental breeding had taken 
place. In the reign of Elizabeth it was penal to 
make iiver a horse ‘ to the use of any .ycottisliiiiaii,’ 
a pvoiiibitioii naturally repealed by her auccessor, 
who further signalised hiiii.scdf by bringing over to 
Engbiiid the ‘Markliani Arabian,’ believed to 
have been the first of that breed introduced. He 
did not prove a success ; but still the ex]>ei'iiiieiit 
was reiieated from time to lime, and in William 
HI. ’s reign the ‘ Byerly Turk,’ the first of a cele- 
brated trio, was bvouglit over to England. At the 
very beginning of the ISth oeiitiiry came the 
‘ Harley Arabian ’ ( the sire of IBying Chillier, s, 
1713), and later the ‘ Godolpliin Araliiaii,’ or Barb 
(1724-53). The first of these was the great-great- 
grandfather of the celebrated racer ‘Eclipse’ (foaled 
176J), from ivlioiii so many winners of imporlant 
races have descended. Indeed, it is not too niuoli 
to say that from one or other of these horses, 
ill most case.s from all three, all horses at present 
on the turf Iraoo their descent in the mate line. 
Bince the coiiiiiieiieeiiiont of the Ifith century an 
accurate record has been kept of the descent of all 
racelioraos, and an attempt has been iiiadc to carry 
the hisloiy alioiit a century furllior back. 

There has been iiiiicli discussion and speculation 
as to the kind of animal from which the domestic 
horse has been derived. Colonel Hamilton Sinitli 
supposed that the modern breeds have descended 
from about live iiriiiiitive dilTercntly-coloured 
stocks, but this view finds no supporters nowadays ; 
rather is it maintained that ‘ the similarity in the 
most distinct breeds in their general range of 
colour, in their dappling, and in the occasional 
appearance, CRpecially in duns, of leg stripes and of 
doiible and triple shoulder-stripes, taken together, 
indicate the probability of the de.soent of all the 
existing races from a single, dim-coloured, more or 
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IcnS btviped primitive stock, to wMcIi uur liorses 
btill occa.sioiially revert.’ 

Wlicther tlie actual species thus alhideil to is 
still living in tlio wilil state is e.vtremely uncertain ; 
indeed it is held liy many competent judges that no 
primiti\'ely uikl liorso.s nmi' e.xist, the lieivks of 
horses that roam over the itiissiiin steppes heing 
supposed to be the desceiuhuits of aiiimals which 
were once domesticated, and have relapsed into the 
feral .staLu, as i.s known to he the c;i.se with the 
mustangs of Houth America. 

The Tarpaii, or wild horse of southern Russia, is 
a small animal, with thin, hut strong, long-jointed 
leg.s, longi.sh thin neclc, and eompaiatively tliiek 
head, pointed ears ilirected forwards, and small 
vicious eye.s. The coiit in summer is close, short, 
and w'avy, e.specially heliiud j in winter it is tliick 
and long, forming a kind of heal'd under the cliin ; 
the mane tliick and bushy, the tail of moderate 
lengtli j tlie oulour generally pale lirown or yellowish 
in summer, almost wliite in winter. It is found 
in aontheni Rn.ssia, hut (according lo Ihndde) is 
absent from Ceutral Asia, even from tlie north of 
tlie Gobi, wlicre the dziggetal is found. It lives in 
large lierd.s, often muiilieritig several liuiidred.s, 
.siihdivided into little groups or families, eacli pre- 
sided over liy a stallion, wlm protects ids retimio 
valiantly, lint permits no irregularities in tlieir 
lieliaviour J young horses keep at a distance on the 
outskirts of tile herd until Lliey are able to under- 
take tlie cares of a family for themselves. The 
stallions are ever on the alert with nose and ear to 
detect the approach of danger, of wliicli tlioy give 
notice liy a loud iieijs;!!, u]mu lieariiig which tlie 
wliole herd takes to lliglit, sumetiuies disappearing 
as if Iiy magic from the crafty maimer in which 
tliey take advantage of irregularities in the ground. 
The story tliat tliey protect tliemsolves li,y forming 
a ring witli lieads ‘directed inwards liaa lio fomida- 
tioii in fact, althuugli tlie stallions ivill defend tlie 
mares and foals from impending attack. Tlie 
stallions light vigorously among tlieniselves witli 
teetli and hoofs, and each as lie attains maturity 
must win liis position in the herd by a series of 
duels. Tliey present all tlie appearance of tmly 
wild aniuuus, ami are regarded as sucli by the 
Tartars amt Cossack.s, wlio destroy them on all 
possible opportunities, because tiiey are useless for 
taming purpose.s, ami because they intlicfc consider- 
able damage upon tliese lioise-reariiig oommuiiities 
by devouring their stores of liay ami enticing away 
tlieir mares. 

Tlie Soutli American wild lior.se.s, known a.s 
‘ cinnnarones ’ or 'mustangs,’ are reported liy Azara 
to be the descendants of some haif-dozoii individuals 
which were left to their own resources when the 
town of Buenos Ayres was abandoned about 1535. 
When in 1580 the town was reinstated, tliey were 
found to have increased to a very considerable 
number. They arc of tlie same size as the domestic 
liouscs, liut with tbiclcer heads and leg.s, and longer 
necks and ears ; all are hrownisli or lilackish in 
colour. Tlieir social .system is tlie same as that of 
the tarpans. They proceed in Indian file, leaving 
no gap.s in tlie series, and are avoided by travellcre 
owing lo tlieir attempts to entice tame horses into 
their company, not unfrequently with success. 
Tlie Indians on the paiiijias eat the mares and foals, 
and al.so capture a certain nuniher in order to tame 
them ; hut the Europeans make no use of them, 
except perliaps to kill one wlien fuel is scarce in 
order to replenish the camp-fire with its marrow. 
The accounts given liy travellers of these animals 
differ in many important particulars. 

The subject of the horse's paces is one wliich has 
given rise to muoh controversy. It has been luoin- 
tained that liorses in a wild state use only the 
walk and gallop, the trot and others being the 


resiilt.s of eiliicatioii. This question can hardly he 
regarded as settled even now, for the fact that 
(inite yomig foals liave Iieen oh.served to trot beside 
their dams is e-xplicahlc as an instance of heredity. 

Six well-marked paces may be distiiigiiislied in 
the movements of domesticated lior.se.s — the walk, 
the .aiiilile, tlie rack or pace, tlie trot, tlic canter, 
and the gallop. The study of the precise iiiove- 
iiieiits of the diHeicut liiiih.s in carrying out these 
paces is very dilKeult, especially in the case of 

I tliose ill wliich tlie motion is rapid. Marey, the 
Frencli pliysiologist, \ias tlio first to attempt a 
rigorous analysis of tliese movements by means of 
apiiaratns. He attached to tlie horses’ hoofs small 
elastic liags, connected liy tubes with pointeis, 
wliich made marks upon a revolving cylinder. 

' When any one of tlie feet touclied the ground tlio 
hag wa.s compressed, and the pointer in.staiitly made 
acovi'esponding iiiaik upon tlie cylinder. Very valu- 
able i'C.sults were obtained by this method of study ; 
but they need not he further detailed Iieie, as tliey 
have been .superseded by tlie beautiful photograpliic 
investigations of Muybridge. In tliese e.'iperiiiieiits 
the liorse was made to proceed along a track in 
front of a row of twelve or twenty -four caiiieras, so 
ai ranged that, as the animal passed in succession 
before each of them, an liistaTitancons pliotograpli 
of it was obtained. Tliese ]iictures fiiniisli the 
means of aualysiiig the various paces, as tlie 
exact attitmle of the hor.se is shown at veiy shoi't 
intervals of time. In tlic case of an ouiinary walk 
the liorse lias always two and sometimes three feet 
on the ground at once. Tlic order of the succession 
of tlie footfalls i.s ns follows ; left hind, left fore, 
right hind, riglit fore; furthermore the horse is 
alternately .supported by the two feet of the same 
side (laterals) and by a hind and a fore foot of 
different sides (diagonals); when the animal rests 
upon the laterals, the suspended feet appear in a 
side view between the supporting feet ; wlieii upon 
tlie diagonals, the .suspended feet hang out one in 
front of and the other behind the siiiipovting feet. 
These rides funii.sli the means _ of te, sting the 
accuracy of artistic representation.s of walking 
hovacK U'he amble is a I'apid walk, the lengtli of 
time the feet re.st ujiun the ground being reduced 
so that the body is often supported upon only one 
foot, and generally only on two. The rack, or 
as it is calleil in America the ‘pace, ’is a steji but 
rarely seen ; in it the laterals move synchronously 
with each other, so that a horse perfoniiing this 
action has been aptly compared to two men running 
one behind the other and keeping stop. The trot 
has been defined as a pace characterised by the 
synclivmious movement of the diagonal liiiibs, 
tliougli in practice the movement is rareljq if ever, 
quite simultaneous. It has often been maintained 
by experienced liorsenien that a horse in trotting 
has always at least one font in_ contact with the 
gi'ouml. So far, hotvever, is this from being the 
case that a fast trotter is quite unsupported for 
move than half the distance he traver-ses in each 
stride. In tlie canter the order of the footfalls is 
the same as in the caf,e of the walk, and the 
characteristic difference is due to the peculiar 
rhythiii as well as to the final ettbrt whioli propels 
the body at the conclusion of the stride as the 
forc-leg leaves the ground. 

We may analyse the gallop by the aid of the 
accompanying reduced silliouettes copied from 
Muybridge, and then it will be seen that its 
conventional representation by artists is quite 
unlike any of the actual positions assumed by 
the moving animal. Fig, 1, it must be remem- 
bered, does not represent the start of the gallop, 
but mei'ely a phase in a continuous action ; 
the body is moving forward by impetus already 
acquired, and the fore-foob just leaving the ground 
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w aiUling to it. Fij;. 2 is twenty -seven inches 
fiivther fuvwaril ; the leg which was on the ground 
in the last hccaine so aslant tliat it was obliged to 
(luit the ground, and is now thrown backward ; the 
hind-legs are gathering up and coming forwards 
jireparatory to descending. Fig. 3 shows no 
further propul.sion, Imt the hind-legs are still 
moving forwards. In lig. 4 one hind-leg has just 
touched the ground, the otlier is at it.s greate.sl 
e\ton.sion ; one fore-leg has come forward ahont 
half-W'ay. In lig. 5 both fore-legs are hoiiiig ex- 
londed in advance ; One hind-log i.s pmshing upon 
the ground, the other being lironght down. Fig. 
6 shows both Iiind-legh at work propelling the body 


forwards and upwards j one leg has neaily done it.s 
work, the other ju.st begun ; one fore-leg is at its 
rnaxiimiin forward range, the other is ])eing pro- 
jected. In tig. 7 one hiiul-leg has left ami tljo 
other is just lea^•ing the ground ; one foi-e-leg lias 
readied the ground and is jii.st heginniug its 
.stroke. Fig. 8 sliows both hind-legs in tlie air, 
and the weight of the body siqiported upon one 
fore-leg. In lig. 9 one fore-leg i.s doing its .stroke, 
the other is nearly ready to begin ; the bind-lei's 
remain nmcb as in tlie last diagram. In lig. 10 
one fore-leg liiis left the groniul, the other i.s at 
work upon it ; and tlie hind-legs are being hrouglit 
forwards. This Inings ns to tlie eiiil of the series, 
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for fig. 11 is really iiiterinediate between figs. 1 
and 2. One or two faohs iiia.v he seen from these 
(liagrania, whiohj though ainall, are accurate. The 
greatest propulsive force rosides in the hind-logs ; 
as the weight of tlie horse de.scemls upon any one 
of its feet, the strain upon the limlis is so great 
tliat the pastern joint lies ipiite horizontally; the 
legs are bent ivlion taken nii ami straiglitenod in 
the descent; the heels strike the gnmiul before 
tlie toes. Tile length of a .stride in the dillerent 
paces may he ap]ivoxiinately stated as follows : 
walk, 6 feet; amble, 10 feet; rack, 12 feet; trot, 
8 to IS feet ; oanter, 10 feet ; gallop, 12 to 20 feet. 
In the matter of speed a horse may he said to walk 
4 or 6 miles an hour, trot under saddle 6 to 12 
mile.s, or in harness 10 to 12 or even 14 ; as regards 
a gallop, the fastest records seem to he 3 miles in 
B min. 42^ sec, ; 1 mile in 1 min. 43 sec. It is stated 
that some of the old Cleveland liorsc.s could carry 
7(10 Ih. for 60 miles in t^Yenty-four hours, and 
hawreiice gives a story of a Galloway which heat 
the coach from London to Exeter (172 milo,s) hy a 
quarter of an liour, notwithstanding its frequent 
relays of fresh horses, 

A' few words must he devoted to the varioas 
domestic breeds of lionses. 

The mce)- is the one for wdiicli England is pre- 
eminently famous, and his origin from the oom- 
hinatiou of oriental with native blood has been 
above alluded to. The age of the racehorse when- 
ever foaled is reckoned from the next 1st January, 
and hence it is advantageous that they should he 
horn early in the year, so as to gain as much time 
as poasible for development. In July or August 
of the following year the serious training for the 
two-year and three-year-old races now in vogue 
begins. Very few horses now race after four year.s 


old, hut are used lor stud pm poses, iiL prieeb vary- 
ing with the huccchs they have attained on the 
turf. 

.Successful racehorses vai’y much in sliape, .some 
being small and neat, olhurs tall and bony. In 
height they may he said to range from 15 to 16?, 
hands (the hand = 4 iiiehos), though the niosC 
nsmil dimensions are between 15.1 ami 16 hiind.s ; 
the head should he light and well" set on the neck, 
the earn small and piicked, the eve large, and the 
nostrils wide and expansible. The nock must he 
moderately long, and must eomhine museuhir 
developiiieiil with lightness ; tlie windpipe broad 
and loose; the witbeis may he high and narrow; 
hut it is imperative that the shonlder he sloiiing and 
muscular. The body should be moderately deep 
and straight ; length should he given to it hy the 
shoulders and liiiis ; the loins must be broad and 
lirni ; the liijis long and wide. The liiiihs ought 
to he well pioportioned and cleanly modelled ; the 
fotluek-joiiits large and the pasterns strong; the 
feet of modern le .size, with no sign el contraction 
either in the heels or the frogs. The tail should 
he set on high. Most important of all is it that 
the difi'oreiil parks .shonhl hariiioniso together, and 
that the action should he good. Colour is perhaps 
of less consequence ; still it is worthy of remark 
that for a long time Iho majority of winners have 
been chestnuts. 

At his fastest speed a racehorse may cover a 
mile in 1 min. 43 see. ; the rate of a mile a minute 
currently aUrihuted to Eclipse is, according to a 
competent authority, ‘wildly inoreilihle.’ 

In America the favourite term of horserace is the 
tvolting-matoh, which appears to have originated 
in the prohibition of lior.seracing' l.y the Puritans. 
The gradual evolution of the fast trotter is remark- 
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able. In 1828 a bet of ^'lUOO Wfi'' made and lo•^t 
tliat III) lior.se could trot one mile in 3 niimite.s. In 
1852 the time rennired for that distance was 2 iiiiii. 
211 see. ; in 18(16, 2 min. 18 sec. ; whilst in 1881 it 
had been brought as low as 2 min. lO'o sec. In 
1843 there was one horse that could do the mile in 
21 min., whilst, in 1871, 233 horses, and in 1882 no 
less than 1684 conld accoiiiplisli this feat. See 
TnoTTtNO. 

The hunter i.s sometime.s, hut not often a tlioroiigh- 
hred. If this he tlie case, he is generally a lior.se 
that has failed to stand the test of the short rapid 
races, and is thereafter trained for a Ininter. He 
(lill'ers from the racer mainly in carrying-power 
and endurance. A deep girth, with liroad hips, 
a hack not over long, and strong leg.s are Ids ino.st 
essential character, s. .Inmping is a most necessary 
aceoinplisliiiienl. A (ive-haried gate is the ordinary 
limit of a leap ; but a few lior.ses have been known 
to clear heights between 6 and 7 feet. Yet only a 
few will jump 10 or 12 feet of water in the buutiiig- 
hold, although horses have been known to leap a 
distance of 36 feet. 

Tlie aharger oimlit to be IfrU hands high. He 
should lie a good weiglit-cariier, and the paces 
should be easy, owing to the regulation length of 
tlie military .stirrups. l<'urtliermora, as the soldier 
has to devote his right hand to the maiiagemeut 
of hhs weapon, only the left can he used for guid- 
ing his steed, wliieh ha.s thus to he accinstoined to 
take its instructions from the pressure of the leg 
or indications given by the lieel. 

Harno.s.s-lior.sc",s are of all degrees of value, and 
of varieties of race and breeil, from tlie tall liigli- 
stepping bays, 16^ or even 17 hands in height, wliieli 
di'aw the fonr-in-bands of tlie wealtliy, to tlie 
little pony wliicli drags a basket phaeton. A leally 
well-iuatolied pair of carriage-horses of good action 
will fetch a very liigli price. Tor horses drawing 
light vehicles, 15 T hands is an average height ; those 
preferred for coaching are taller, and the wlieeleiv 
are ooiiimonly an inch higher tlian the leader's. 

Cart-horses, like other liaviiess-liorseH, are of all 
kinds. The enormously heavy aniinals which have 
lieen developed as the result of crossing the native 
blood with Flemish are now to be seen almost 
e.velu.sively in the drays of brewers ; for tire 
most part they are bred in Lincolnsliire, and are 
expensive to rear, and hence to ^uirchase. The 
ohl Cleveland breed artd the Siiftulk Punch are 
said to he now extinct, and the Clydesdale is 
perhaps tlie favourite breed fur this purpose at the 
pre.senl time. 

A pony is dellned as being a horse under 13 
hands high ; the Exmoor ponies are a valuable 
breed, with well-sha])ed head, good_ qnavters, and 
powerful hocks. For small diiiionsions the palm 
IS, however, carried of!' by the Shetland breed, the 
height of wliioli is often as little as 10 hands, and 
not uiifrequantly less even than this. 

In the inanue!' of .stable maiiageiiient it in of 
fir.st-class importance that the stable itself sliould 
he in a healthy locality, and free from even the 
suspicion of had smell or foul air, to both of which 
horses are particularly sensitive. The stalls should 
he roomy, and the slope of the floor no more than 
i.s needful to allow the drainage to rnn oil; indeed 
an arched flour is to he preferred to a smootli slope. 
The stall, s should be aderpiately lighted, but tire eyes 
should not be .strained by the use of too light paint 
or whitewash on the walls. Good ventilation is 
imperative, and should be achieved without ex- 
posing the animal to cold draughts. About 55° E. 
IS the iirean temperature to he aimed at, hut it is 
very often impossible to keep it clown nearly bo 
low as this ; in winter it is easy to keep it up, or 
even if this fail, the difterenoe can he made up by 
olotlung. In ail matters pertaining to the treat- 


ment of a hoiie, regularity and modei'atioii are 
the great .secret-, of siicce.s.s. 

Tlie food varies much with the nature of the 
work the home is called upon to perform, and the 
means of libs owner. A cavalry charger is allowed 
10 lb. oats and 12 Ih. hay per diem ; an onmihns 
horse 17 lb. of mixed oats and maize, tlie jiropor- 
tions varying according to tlie relative prices of 
the two gi-aiii!., and 10 Ih. li.ay. A hunter is 
very eommonlv allowed 12 Ih. oats, 2 lb. beans, and 
6-8 111 . hay. 

A ceitaiii modeiatc aniount of exercise every 
day is Hcc-e.ssary; imtliing is wome than excessive 
fatigue one day and entire lest another. Two lioiiis 
walking will as a rule sullice, but the needs and 
o,ap,ahilities of ilift'ercnt aninial.s niiist he .studied by 
those who have the care of them ; in all ca,ses it 
should he enough to pieiont undue lirlgetinc.ss 
when the animal i.s used by his ma.ster. 

HoiISE-riJ:E.4KING, a process tluough which ail 
young h(ir.ses have to go before they are lit for 
work. The racehorse is generally hiokeu when 
about eighteen months old, hut carriage and 
drauglit hoises are not broken until fonr-yeav-olds, 
tliougli many farmers break their horses for light 
ivork ,at an earlier age. The jirocess dilleis oon- 
siderahlv in vaiious cmuitries, hut that in use in 
Eimlanii, though the slowest, is the most thorough, 
and the only one litted to break a really valuable 
liorse without lisk. The cliief rerpiisites'for a good 
horae-breaker are gentleness and unlimited patience, 
as a hasty action may undo days of work. Before 
the commencement of the training, the horse i.s 
accustomed to he tonchefl by a man, and to the 
feel of a halter. After he "is familiar with his 
breaker, wlio sliouhl on no account he oliaugeil, he 
is taken out with lending rein and halter until 
used to being led. The breaker may tlien com- 
meuee to ‘ mouth ’ his charge — i.e. teach him to 
answer the pressure of the hit. This is generally 
done by placing a hit in the horse’s mouth every 
day while in the stable, until he is used to the 
metal ; he is then driven rvith long veins attached 
to liis hit, hy the breaker, w'ho walks behiiul and 
turns his pupil in various directions until he 
answei.s the rein readily. After the mouthing has 
been thoroughly done, the house may be mounted 
or harnessed and gradually accustomed to his 
proper work. As the majority of houses do not 
repay no mncli trouble, tliey have to he broken 
more (piiokly, lint in the case of a lugli-hred animal 
at the risk (if his coinage or his temper. 

In 1868-60 great attention was called to the 
system of an American called J. S. Ilavey, who 
broke iiorse.s thorouglily in an hour. The essence 
of Karey’s method (a method imhlished many years 
previously, hut first introduced to the public by 
Karey) was the ‘easting’ or throwing down of the 
horse, and frightening him so thoroughly that he 
gave no fiutliev resistaiu’e. Twenty yeai-s later 
much discussion was raised over an AnstraJiau 
system, said to differ entirely from Earey’s, lint 
which only differed in tlie fact that the Iiouse’s 
head was tied to liis tail until he fell, instead of 
violently easting him. Both of these sy, stems, 
while of great utility in the case of a vioion.-i 
liorse, or wliere horses are plentiful and of little 
value, are much too severe to he undergone hy ! 
a liigh-conraged hut nervous colt, who only requires 
patience and gentleness to master him, 

From 1784 a tax was imposed upon horses and 
horsedealers ; in 1869 this was fi.xed at 10s. 6d. on 
each horse or innle, and £12, 10s. ivas charged for 
a dealer’s license ; the tax was removed in 1874. 

In the year 1888 no less than 11,505 horses were 
imported into the Ilnited Kingdom from various 
parts of the world, chiefly from Germany (6667) 
and Denmark (2234), the average value of the 
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animals l)eing nearly .HI 8. In the same year 12,880 
home-hreil horses were exported, the greatest 
miinhers going to Canada (2(388) and lielgiuiii 
(2558) ; the average value was over £05. 

There are works uii the lior.se by Hidney (new ed. 1887 ), 
IValsh [‘ Wtoneheiige ’] (new ed. 1880), ITouait (new ed. 
1882), Oiiyer .and AUx, Lc Chual (Paris, 188(1); on the 
hiatury of the horse, by Lawronce (180'J) ; on honso-nian- 
agement, by Ilayhew (1801), and others; on the anatomy 
of the horse, by'iM'Fadyean ( 1881 ) ; on horse-breaking, hy 
iVloreton (1888), and llayca (1889). See also the articles 
IllDINO, HlPPOl'H.VOT.VnTKUIN.VllY MEDIIJINE, GnANDEBS, 
BkoKEN Winn, &c. ; and for a full list of books and 
papers lelating to the horse, tluth’s hibliiiijriipkimL 
Rioord uf (hond. 1887). 

Horse, Ma.STEH m.’ the, the third great ollieer 
of the court, wlnr has the snperintemlence of the 
royal stables, ami of all hor.su.s and hreerls of horses 
helonging to the (ineen. He e.vercises authority 
over all the eiiuerrios and pages, grooms, euaeh- 
iiien, saddlers, and farrieis, and lias the a|ipoitit- 
nient and contrid of all artilicers working for the 
royal stables. He is aiisweralde for the dis- 
hnrseineut of all revenues appropriated to defray 
the e.xpeiisps of his deiiartineiit ; Imt his aecounts 
are audited and examined hy the Board of Green 
Cloth. Hu lias the privilege of ntaking use of the 
royal horses, pages, and .servants, aiul rule.s next to 
the nuniai'cli on all .state uceasioiis. The ollicc is 
one of great antiquity, ami is consiilored a position 
of great liunour. He is appointed during plea.sure. 
by letters-patent ; but his tenure of ullieo depends 
on the e.xiHteiiee of the political party in power. 
The salary is £2300 a year. 

Horse-clicstiuit. Hue Ciiisstnut. 
Horsc-lly. See h’outsT-FLV'. 

l[or8e4t'iliir<l.S. Hoe Guauds. Tlie name is 
also applied to a large public ollice in Whitehall, 
apirropi'iated to the departnieuts under the general 
comiuanding-in-clnef. The word Ilorseguards is 
used couventioiially to simiify the military author- 
ities at the head of army all'airs, in contradistinction 
to the civil ohiet, tlie Seuretary of State for War. 
Horse-hair, you H.tn:. 

Horse-hair Worm. See ll.uh-Kut,. 
Horscinaiishii). See RiDiifU. 

Hor.SClls. a Danish seaport, at the head of 
the HorseUHiiord, 32 luilos SSW. of Aarhuiis hy 
rail. Pop. 12,(30-1. 

HorsC-l»OWer. The wurd^wiccr i.s of frequent 
use as a .seientiiie expre.s.sion. Thins wo speak of 
steam-power, water-piower, and so on. When used 
in this sense it is quite obvious that reforence 
is merely made to the nature of the store of energy 
in the particular motor under consideration. Again, 
when we speak of the total energy of a given 
system as the total pjower that it "has of doing 
work, it would seem to he almost an insult to 
the mental piower of our auditor to tell him in 
addition that hy the latter jdivase we ineati .simply 
total work mea.sured in terms of any convenient 
unit. But it is often necessary to know the 
quantity of work which uan be produced in a 
given time by a given motor. It is in this con- 
nection that the term one horse-power is used to 
denote the rate at which on the average a howc can 
do work per unit time, and thi.H rate is adopted 
in Britain as the unit rate of working. Estimates 
of its numerical value necessarily differ very much ; 
and BO, in order to get a deliuite unit available for 
scientific purposes, the eonventiou is made tliafc the 
original estimate of Boulton and Watt shall be 
regarded as correct. The value which they gave 
was 33,000 foot-pounds per minute. 

An ordinary rule for calculating the horse-power 
of a steam-engine is to divide hy 33,000 the con- 
tinued product of tlia area of the piston in inches, 


the in-e.ssure in pouinK weigiit pier .sijunve inch, the 
length of the .stroke in feet, and the iminber of 
strokes per minute. Thus, hy the horse-iiower 
of an engine we merely mean the numerical rate 
at which it can do work, exjiresseil in terms of the 
above coiiveutional unit, and this number obviously 
coincides with the nniulier of horses to which the 
engine is equivalent as regards work in the .same 
time. Of conr.se the armilable hur.se-jiower is less 
than the actual horse-power as got by the above 
rule, because of the work w'hieli h.is to be done 
against friction in the engine itself. See Steam- 
engine. The term jinni-powcr is siuiiUirly used 
heiiig usually taken as one-eiglitli of a horse! 

Horsevticillft'. tloises were u'-ed for har- 
ness purposes before they were ever ridden ; and 
chariot-races took pilaoe before lior.ses raced iiinler 
saddle. The earliest mention of eliai'iot-raoe.s occur.s 
in Homer (//i’mf, xxiii. ), who gives a clear description 
of those contests. Thu ]iriigramme of the Grecian 

games included horseraciiig in the 33d (Jlympiad 

i.e. the year 648 ii.(J. ; soi'iie authorities gi\’e the 
time as the 23d (Jlyiiqiiad, tlnnigh this earlier date 
was that of chariot-racing. Bacing can tlms claim 
a liistory, albeit a broken one, of nearly .8000 years, 
and, at the period above mentioned, it was so 
far reduoed to a system that the horses had to he 
entered and sent to Elis at least thirty clay.s before 
the eoutest-s began, the riders spending the month 
in a courso of training luitl e.xoroise. The 71sfc 
(Jlympiad, or 49(3 n.c. , the Greeks instituted a race 
called the ‘Caljie,’ which was eonlined to mare.s, 
just as the One Thousand Gniueas and the Oaks 
are now; while according to Grole’s Ilistorj/ of 
Greece it would appear that, in couise of time, a 
certain unniber of races were re.strieted to colts of 
one age, so that they might not labour under the 
disadvantage of completing muler equal weighl.s 
ag.iinst older horses. In the lOth century, Hugo 
Giipiot aecompianied his roquu.st foi' tlie hand iif 
icing Athelstan’s sister by a present of several 
German running borsus. In the reign of Henry IT. 
‘ liackneys and cliarging steeds’ raced at Smitli- 
Jield ; anil under Iticlmi'd I, we hear of a course three 
miles lung, with a prize of ‘ forty pionnds of redy 
goldo’ for tlie winner. To Jame.s 1. the credit is 
commonly assigned of having placed the turf on a 
nermanent l)a.sis. Ilis ta.ste for racing appears to 
have been lo.stered by an aoeiduiital circuuistiuice. 
It is .said that sevoml Spani.sh hor,se.s, throu’n over- 
hoard from the .shipis of the Armada, reached the 
coast of Galloway, and proved .supioi'ior in speed to 
any of the native horses. The suitableness of 
Nowmarlcet a.s a .site for racing had been pieroeivod 
prior to the ailvont of James I., who, however, lost 
no time in wifcnes.sing the race.s tlicre, as he was 
present in 1605, pirohably for the first time, that 
being two years after lu.s accession to tlie throne. 
It is worth mentioning that the king was at Lineohi 
races in 1007, bueaii.se, on tlie occasion of a race 
taking pilace there on the 3d April, the king appears 
to have acted as a sort of clerk of tlie course, fur lie 
caused the traok, a quarter of a mile long, fo be 
‘ raled and corded with rope and hoopies ’ on botli 
sides, whereby the people were kept out, and ‘ the 
horses that romied were seen fairc ’ ( Nicliols’ /"ro- 
gress of James I.). Cromwell was, to a certain 
extent, an upiholder of racing, though perhaps 
ha did more for breeding than for racing; but 
Charles H. greatly encouraged the turf, and 
caused races to be held near whatever place he 
might happen to he staying. Queen AimOj as is 
well known, kept racehorses, ran them in her 
own name, and gave plates to be run for. None 
of the lirst three Georges signalised themselves hy 
extreme love for tlie turf ; but it was in the 
twenty-third year of George HI. that the Horse 
Tax, which fnifer alia imposed a duty of two guineas 
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upon every horse eiitereil oi- .startin'!- for any plate, 
I'L-o., was pa.s.sc(l. Before George III.’s long reign 
came to an end the Prince of Ai’^ale.s was a jirnuiincnt 
lignre in the racing world, lii:, career .as a horse- 
owner dating from 178-1. In 17HG the stud was 
sold in consequence of the ]iecnniary einharrass- 
]iient.s of the prince ; hnt, on parliament gcneroasly 
increasing lii.s hicoine, he look to racing once more. 
Wlieii tlie prince next g.ave np racing it. was for 
a very dilfcreiit reason. Ilis hor.se Escajic was 
entered to run on the 20tli and 21st at the New- 
market Octolier meeting in 1791. On the lirst day 
it was lieaten hy three others ; hut on the seconil 
(lay it won easily, whereupon nnplL'a.sant remarks 
Avere made, tlie Joelcey Clnli took the matter np, 
and Sir Ch.arles IJmilmry told the nrince that if lie 
continned to alloAV Chifney to ricle his liorses no 
gentleman Avonld start against liiin. Kather than 
sacrilic.e his jockey lie retired from the tmi, tliongli 
he made a modilied reappearance in 1805 at the 
request of the dockey Ohih ; hut the royal atahle 
iA-a.s never repre.seiiled at Newmarket after 1808. 
IVilliaiu IV. naturally had no t.aste for racing, Imt 
as a sort of duty ho kept on so that the nomina- 
tions should not hecome void. 

Since the accession of tiueon Victoria tlie tiu-f 
lias not received any p.articular enconragenieiit from 
royalty; in fact, frmn a purely racing view a retro- 
grade .step lia.s heen taken, as in 1880 the (iiieeii'.s 
I'lates Avore discontiiined, and the sum they repre- 
seuted was increased to 115000, which has heen 
handed over yearly to tlie Iloyal Coimnihsion on 
Hoi'se-hreoding, who have exiiehded this amount in 
nroinoting tlie hreediiig of liiintei-.s and otlier half- 
hreil house, s. Hiuoa the time of William IV. no 
iiieiiiber of tlie royal linnse owned raeeliorses luiUl 
the Prince of Wales liouglit a few. 

Of all tlie meetings hold at the present time the 
one at ChosLor is iiossihly the most ancient, as an 
order hearing date lOtli .lanuary loTl jirovides for 
the (Saddlers’ hall, which ivjis of silk, being ehangeil 
into a sih’fir hell of the value of 3.s. 4tl., ami tliis 
hell Avas to he tiio prize for tlie Iiorse ‘ which, AA-itli 
speed of i-iiiiniiigc, then sliould riiiino liefuve all 
others.’ In UilO tlie one sih-ei- hell Ava-s cliaiiged 
into tliveii ‘ oiipp.s,’ and the race Avas then kiiOAA’ii as 
‘ St George’s Itaeu,’ In 1923 ‘ one faire silver enp]),’ 
Avorth about .£8, aa-hs .snh.stiliited for the three cnp.s, 
The Chestor fhiii, a.s at jn-e.sent constitnled, Avn.s 
first run for in ]S2-l. In Vorksliire, a liorseracing 
cOAAiity par cxr.oilr.nrc, i-ac,es tooli place, according 
to Camden’s llritiDinia, as early as 1590 in the 
forest of Galtres, on the east of Vork, the prize 
being a .small hell Avilh AA-hicli the head of the 
AA'iiiniiig horse avus decorated; AA'hilo Drake, in 
ilis Eboraouiu, stales that, Avlieti the riA-er Ouse 
AA-as frozen over in lfl07, a liorserace AA'as rnu npion 
it from the toAA'er at Mavygate end, thvouirh the 
great arch of Ouse Brulgo, to the Crane at BEelder- 
gate Postern. On the Kiiavesmirc racing dates 
from 1709, tlioiigli tlie iiiASt race for the King’s 
Gninea.s did not take place till 1731. The .St Leger 
liaa done uioi-e than aiiytliiug else to make Don- 
caster ToAvii Iiloor famous; yet, tliongli races do 
not appear to have been Inild there so early as 
at Chester or NcAviiiarkel, so long ago as 1703 
the yorlcshirenien pitted their honses one against 
another, and tAvelve yeans later the corporation 
of Dmicaster coiitiihiited toAVards the stakes. In 
1770 a .sAveonstakes Avas avoia hy the Warquis of 
Kockiiighaiiv.s Allahulciilia, and in 1777 by Mr 
Sotlieron’s Boui-hmi. In 1778 the race, the condi- 
tions for Avhioh Avere identical Avith those governing 
tile afore.said .SAA’eep.stakes, first received the name 
of the St Legal-, the propo.sal to so designate it 
emanating from the Marquis of llockiiigham, Avlin 
presided at the dimier held at the Ked Lniii on the 
entry clay. A Colonel St Leger, aa-Iio lived near I 
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Doncaster, originated the .siveepstakes in 17TG, 
and the i-ace received its iiaiiic in his lioiinnr. 
Since it'- fii>t institution the conditions of the 
race and the Aveight« can-ieil hy the lionsea have 
scA-eral times niidcrgoiie altor.atinn. Ascot (q.v.) 
! lia-s heen a seat of hor.seracing .since 1711. 

Ep.soni (q.v.), jieiiiap.s tlie most popnl.ar race- 
oom-.se in England, fiif,t hecaiiie faiiirms in 10,30 
fiir_ its mineral AA-aters. It is uncertain Avheii 
racing Avas first practised, hut it certainly existed 
in 10-18, and in 1(560 Pe]iys regrets his inability 
to he present at Banstead Doavus to sec a great 
house and foot race. Wlieii racing at Ep.soiii 
AA'a.s in its infancy tlie nsnal cn.stom aa a.s to decide 
a race in the forenoon, aftei- Avhicli tlie Avliole coiii- 
paiiyAveiit into the toAA'ii todiiinei, and if another 
race Avas fixed fur the same day, it took place 
after dinner. In 1780 the Derby Stake.s Avere 
lir-st instituted, and named alter one of the tAirfs 
best and mast inllnential siipportens — the tAvelfth 
Earl of Derby. In point of antiquity, lioAverer, 
the Oaks can elaini precedence over the Derby, the 
‘Ladies’ Race’ liaA'mg first taken place iii‘l779. 
On tliirfeeu occasions since tlie Derby Ava« first ran 
the Aviiiner of that race lias sncceeiled in also aa-iii- 
iiing the St Leger. ('haiiqiion, achieved tlie dual 
A'iclory in 1801) ; and then eirsiied a perioil of foi'ty- 
eight yeans before the feat Avas again acoomp]i.s'lied 
hy lynrplice in 1848; and then, strange to .say, tlie 
same horse Avon both races in tAA-o snccessiA-e years, 
Eiyiiig Dutchman and A'oltigenv Avitiniiig in IS49 
and 1850 rospoctively. The other donhle AA-iniiers 
have lieen AA est Australian in 1853; Blair Athol, 
18(54; (ilailintenr, 18(55 ; Loid Lyon, 1SG(S; (Silvio, 
1877; Iroquois, ISS) ; Melton, 18155; Urnionde, 
1886 ; and Dunovaii, 1880. The (St Leger lias been 
Avon hy the Oaks AA-innev on six occasions— viz. 
Eoniiosa, 1868 ; Hannah, 1871; Marie Stuart, 
1873; Apology, 1874; Janette, 1878; and Sea- 
breeze, 1888. The Tavo Thousand (Sniiieas, Burby, 
and (St Leger have been aa-oii hy the .same horse 
four times only. The iinst-nniiied race AA-a.? first 
mil in ISOO, hut it was not till iS53 that Mr 
Boavcs’r AA’est AnstVialiaii sueceuded in oarrviiig off 
all three event, s ; tlie other Avearens of AA-liat Im.s 
been grandiloquently termed the ‘triple ovoavu' 
hcin|' Gladiatenr in ‘l8(55, Lord Lyon in 1868, and 
the niinon.s Urnionde in 1886 ; hnt in 18GS Eormoaa, 
AA’iniier of the Oaks, had been preA-ion.sly succe.s.sfui 
ill the Taa-o Thoii.sand, and suh.seqnently aa-oii the 
St Leger. Although AA-itli the more pi-ominent 
OAViiei-s liie Derby continned to he reganled as the 
race of the ye.ar, statistics sIioav that for some reason 
or other the great event Avas scarcely keeping up its 
cliaraelei-. In 1807, Avlien Hermit Avon, there Avere 
thirty starfers, hnt that number lias never heen 
reached since ; and it is only in the yeans 1809, 
1872, 1874, 1878, and 1879 that the .stiirteia have 
numbered lietweeii twenty and thirty. In 1886 
and 1888 there Avere nine compotitors only, and a 
proportionate falling off is noticeable in the cases 
of the oilier ‘ cla.s.sic ' i-ace-s, n.e they ni-e termed. 
'TIils is douhtle.ss oiring to the competition of the 
rich stakes offered hy tlie executive of the gate- 
money meetings. In 1880 the sum of £2000, at 
that time the largest aiiiounl ever given to any one 
I'lAce, Avas added to the Mancliestei- Cnp. Since that 
time stakes liave been increasing in value. 'The 
(SaiidoAvn Park Eolijise (Stake.s, foiiinled in 1886, 
AA'as in 1SS9 Avorth £11,100; tlie Royal Stake.s at 
Keiupton Park, (imt run in JSS9, Ai-as woi-th £9500; 
tlie Portland Stake.s at Leicester, for tAVO-y-ear-olds, 
anioimteil to £5250; and the Prince of AA’ales’s 
Stakes, for three-yoar-nlds, at the same meeting, 
to £11,000. AADiether tlie-SB vahiahle prizes are for 
the ultimate good of the turf remains to he seen ; 
hut it is inclispiitahle that they hare materially 
interfered Avifch the old-estahlialied races; so in 
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ordov to keep pace witli the times it has heeii 
arranged that the Derby sliall never he rvortli less 
than iihOOO ; tlie race of 1 8!)0 being the lirst to eonie 
under tlie new oi-der. 

During the Ihit-racing season of 1889 the value 
of the stakes competed for reached the unprece- 
dented sum of £480,889, 18 b., of which no less than 
£73,838, lO.s. was won hy tlie Duke of Portland, 
a .sum very far in exces.s of the winnings of any 
other owner. Donovan alone won £38,666, lo.s. ; I 
Ayrshire, £20,660 ; and Semolina, •£9283, iSs. Jlr I 
H. Milner wa.s credited with .£21,545, 6.S., and 
Chevalier Ginistrelli witli .£11,867, Us. For year- ■ 
lings of fashionable pedigree large prices are always 
forthcoming j but the record was reached when, in 
1876, 4100 guineas were paid for Maximilian. That 
high figure, however, was very nearly a|)pioached 
in 1889, when, during the St Leger week at Don- 
caster, Colonel North gave 4000 guineas for a colt 
hy St Simon — Garonne ; and, to illustrate tlie 
value set upon good blood for In coding piirpoi3e.s, 
it may he mentioned that Jfr D. Baird p.aid 4000 
guineas for the hrood-mare Allegra when .she was 
put up during the July week at Newmarket. 

Flat-racing is altogether under the direction of 
the Jockey Club, .and, hy rule 0.3, any horse niuniiig 
at a meetiugnot under Jockey Club rules i.s thence- 
forward disqnalilied for ever from running at ineet- 
ing.s at which the nile.s are in force, The Jockey 
Club appeav.s to have come into extstciice during 
the reign of George II. ; and the lirst ineiition of 
it occurs in Hehor’,s Ilaciug Calendar for 1758, in 
conuootiou with a regulation passed iu the Jrarcli of 
that year directing all lider.s to pa.ss the scales when 
they came in, under pain of disini.ssal. In the 
volume on llacinff in the ‘ lladiiiinton ’ .series, the 
writer on tlie ' History of the Jockey Club’ says that 
tradition a.ssigns to tlie year 1750 the origin’ of (he 
Jockey Club. At anyvate a room on tlio site of 
the present Jockey Club buildings wa.s erected iu 
1752 on ground leased by 'William Erratl, a horse- 
dealer, to the Duke of Ancaster and the Mavqni.s 
of Hasting.s, hi tru.st for fifty yoar.s. Tiie rules of 
racing are promulgated hy this body, and are 
altered from time to time as ciicuiiistauee.s may 
sngge.st. Ill 1889 the rules •were entirely recast, ! 
and came into force with the commeficement of the | 
season of 1890. The new code coiifer.s increased i 
responsibilities and power upon the ollicials, and j 
make,s several changes in the rules which liad pro- | 
vioasly been in force. The ‘ apprentice allowance’ , 
has been done away rvitli, and the restriction wliicli i 
formerly precluded foreign horses from being handi- j 
capped in England unle.ss they had been six months ' 
in the country lias been ahofished. The object of , 
the rule, which to some persons was very ohiioxions, i 
was to enable the liandica]iper to have some know- \ 
ledge of the previous performances of the liorses 
to which he bad to assign weight. The Jockey 
Club is a self-ooiistituted hodj', and many of its 
acts are neither recognised nor governed hy the 
law of Engl, and ; yet with l espect to racing it 
disoharges imany important functions. No duty, 
however, has been more disagreeable than the one 
it was called upon to perform in 1889, when the 
stew.ards, Mi' James Lowthor, Lord March, and 
Prince Soltykoff, sat as arbitrators in tlie case of 
Sir George Chotwynd v. Lord Durham, which w.as 
an action orighially brought in a court of law, hut 
afterwards refeiTeu, with the assent of both parties, 
to the Jockey Club. The proceedings arose out of 
a .speech made hy Lord Durham at the Giiiicrack 
cliniier at Yorlc in 1887, in which sundry charges 
were made against certain persons on the tiirf. 

Aocording to Biif’s Guide, 2100 horses ran in the 
year 1889. Of this uuniher 988 were two-year-olds ; 
523 were three-year-olds ; foiir-yoar-olds niimberpd 
277 ; and there were 312 horses of the age of live 


years and upwards. In the same publication the 
names of lOS trainers appear ; and there are 33 
ollicials who have receii'ed licenses to act in various 
capacities at race-meetings. During the season of 
1890, 105 mpetings were lixeil to take ]ilace between 
the 24th !March and the 22d November; and the 
names of 195 jockej's appear iu the table of win- 
ning mounts for the year 1880. The earnings of 
a jockey in good practice are very great. The 
regulation fee is .£5 for a winning niomit and .£3 
for a losing one ; hut it is comp,T,rativel 3 ' seldom 
tliat a jockeys remuneration is confined to the 
mlniimim scale. Bets are often made for him - 
retaining fees run to £1000 or more; presents are 
almost invariably given for snccessfnl riding ; and 
in some ca.ses the stakes of great races have been 
promised to jockej's if tliej* win. It is not in Eng- 
land alone that horsevacing flourishes. Mail}- 
meetings ,are held in France, the chief races run 
there being the Derby, iir.st run in 1836; tlie Oaks, 
in 1843; and tlie Grand I’ri.x. Important nieetiiig.s 
are held in Gerimaiiy and at Vienna ; while racing 
is hecoiiiiiig popular in Italy, tiome of the gveat 
English races have been won hy French hoi-ses. 
Thus, the Goodwood Cii]) was won in 1853, 
18.35, 1857, and 1873 by Joiiiieiice, Barnneino, 
Monarqiie, and Flageolet respectii’ely. IMorteiiier 
won the Ascot Gold Gup in 1871, and Henry 
in the .sneoeeding year ; while Boiard in 1,S74 
.and Verneiiil in 1878 must ho added to the 
list. In 1876 Gliaiiiaiit and Jongleur between 
them carried oil' the JMiddle Park Plate, Dew- 
hiiist Plate, and Criterion Stakes ; Caniellia won 
the One Thousand in 1876, and Chaiiiaiit the Two 
Thousand in 1877 ; Eiignerraiule and Camellia 
ran a dead-heat for the Oaks in 1876, and the St 
Legev fell to llayon d’Or in 1879 ; aiid,^ in addition 
to these victories of Freiioli houses, Fille de I'Air 
carried oil' the Daks in 1864, and Gladiateiir, ns 
already mentioned, won thcT'wo Tlioiisand, Derby, 
and St Leger in 1865. The long list of siicee&se.s 
gained liy the French horses in 1876, eoiijiled with 
the fact tliat so fcAv French raoes were open to 
Eiiglisli houses, caused the late Lord Falmonlh to 
give notice to the .lockey Club iu that year that he 
would bring forward a motion to the ellect tliat no 
foreign horses should he allowed to compete in 
England until the bar to the adinissioii of Eng- 
lish abroad was removed. Tlie idea, however, 
did not lind favour, and the motion was allowed to 
drop. Tlie successes of American liousos date hack 
to 1857, in which year Prioress won the Cesare- 
witcli for Mr Ten Broeck, that gentleman’s Starke 
being the winner of tlie Goodwood Stakes in 1859 
and of tlie Goodwood Cup in 1861 ; Iroquois was 
the Derby winner of 1881, and of the Prince of 
Wales’s Btalies (Ascot) and of tlie iSt Leger as 
well : while h'oxhall took the Cesarewitch and 
Canibridgeshire in 1881, and the Ascot Cup iu 
1882. Ill more reoentycars Wallenstein and Passaic 
achieved .some successes. Hungary lias been re- 

K -e.sentcd on Engii.-'ii rnoeconrses liy Kisber, the 
erliy winner of 1870, and hy Kiiicsem, wlio won 
the Goodwood Clip in 1878. The entries for the 
Derby of 1800 ineludud two Australian colts sent 
overliy tlie Hun. James White. AUhough trotting 
i.s tlie national sport in Amevioa, the galloping 
tlioronghhred is somewhat growing in favour. 
Rus.sia lias its races j the turf exists as an institu- 
tion ill the colonies, at the Cajie, and in India; 
and racing, for a few years prior to 1889, advanced 
so quickly into jiopiilar favour at Buenos Ayres 
that the exjiort trade to that place was a very 
brisk one, and an English racing man or two and 
a trainer were tempted to go ovor to the Argentine 
Kepuhlio. The native trainers, liowcver, were 
.successful over the Eiiglishmen. 

The rules of racing in England provide tliat in 
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each day's racing tliere shalj be two races of 1 mile 
or upwarils, not being selling races ; and no race 
shall be run over a less distance than 5 furlongs. 
In the opinion of those who have the interests of 
the turf at heart, there are too many of wliat 
are colloquially known as ‘o-fniiong scrambles,’ 
which make shifty horses anil had jockeys. The 
rule a-s to the nmnber of races in a 'day of 1 mile 
or upwards is of course strictly complied with ; hiit 
it is at comparatively few meetings that a 2-mile 
race is witnessed. At A.scot there are .several 
events run ovei' 2 mile.s ; tlie (lold Cnp course 
!,s 2i mile,s ; and that for the Alexandra Plate 
D niile,s ; while the Goodwood Cnp distance i.s 
also 24 mile.s, and the CesarewiLch i,s run over 2^ 
mile.s. 

The weights carried by racehorses are as.signed 
in Vcirions way.s. In .some race.s, lilce the Derby, 
Oaks, and St Leger, wliieli are oonlhied to horses of 
one age, all carry tlie name \veight ; hut if, a.s in 
the Derby, both fillies and colts are eligible to 
compete, the lillie.s have a .sex allowance of 3 lb. 
Next come the weiglit-for-age races, open to horses 
of different age.s. in which ease homes of tlie same 
age carry the .same weight, tlie jmiinger ones le.ss 
tliaii older one.s. Thirdly comes the hiLndic.ap, 
wliicli, owing to the fiekl it o[ienM to fraud, la 
said to have been respousihle for many of the 
malpractices wliich occasionally take [dace in con- 
nection with the turf ; it was brought into fashion 
by the proiuotors of race-meetings sometimes (iiul- 
iiig it dilHcnlt to provide sufficient sport for the 
spectators and tlie owners of Imrsos, When racing 
was in its infancy all horses, whicli wore, liowever, 
usually five or six years of age, carried the same 
weights, so tiuit if a four-year-old liaiipeiied to start 
lie met iiiaturev horses on disadvantageous terms ; 
and, wlien a house had made a name for himself, no 
otliei's were entered against Iiini. Weiglit-for-ago 
races (in which horses of six years old and npwartls 
give weiglit, according to a scale laid down, to 
younger comnotitors) and give-and-take plates 
were gradually iubvodneed, the give-and-take 
]ilate being one in ivhich a certain weight, say 9 
stone, was assigned to horses of a certain sizc,_M 
hands, for example. Horses above that size carried 
7 lb, extra for each inch, while those who fell 
short of that measiiremeut were allowed 7 lit. 
for each inch below 14 bands. Handicaps were 
known in ,the IStli century, bub it was not 
till about 1818 that tUey lignred often in tUo 
progrannnes of race-meetings. Since tlion they 
have increased in number. 

The handicaps at the inoetiugs of wliicli tlie 
Jockey Club stewards are also the stewards of 
the meeting are made by the official haudi- 
ca]nier, who is a salaried official of the Jockey 
Club ; but bis .services are retained for many 
other meetings, for wliicli he obtains extra re- 
muneration from those einiiloying him, In racing 
it is sought to equalise the chances of the differ- 
ent liorso.s by apportimiing to each the weight 
which, in the ojiinioii of the iiaiidioapper, tvill bring 
them together, his aim being to bring ahoutaileail- 
hoat by all tlie Imrsos comiietiiig. The conditions 
of a liandioa]) are duly piihli.shed, and tlie date at 
which the entries close i.s notified. The liaudi- 
capper then proceeds to eensider the nowers of the 
horses, and assigns to eaeli horse the weight he 
thinks it ought to carry, and in due couise tlie 
■several owners know the liaiidieaiiper’s estimation 
of their horses by tlie piihlieation of the weights 
in tlie Baaing Oalandar. Those who think that the 
handicapper lias entertained an exaggerated e.sti- 
mate of their house’s powers can save furtlier co,st 
in the way of forfeit hy declining to accept; and 
then the next piece of intelligence pulilished in the 
a/ieei Calcnckir is the ‘acceptances,’ as they are 
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' called— in other woril.s, the names nf the liou'CS 
I whose owneus are prinw facie .satisfied with their 
I chances, though it hy no means follow.s that all 
tlio,se tliat are ‘left in,’ a.s tlie phrase inns, will 
.start for the race. It frequently happen.s that tlie 
lioise to wliicli i.s allotted the ton weight i.s among 
tlie non-aeceiitous, not always because his oivnor 
thipk.s that tlie house cannot give away the required 
\vei»ht, hnt hecaiise lie i.s occa.sinna!l,v unwilling 
for hull to carry so niueh for fear of hreaking liini 
don'll, of iviiich there is ohvio!i,s'ly more chance 
miller .9 atone than under (i or 7 atone. 

Moreover, the conditions of nearly every handicap 
jirovide that a house winning a nice after tlie imh- 
lication of the weigh I.s .shall eany a penalty, whicli 
imnst he added to the weight originally allotted by 
the handicapper; and the incurring of thus penalty 
is often the reason of liorscs not starting. tVlien 
the top weiglit or weights do not accept, tlie high- 
est weight accepting is raised to that which was 
originally tlie maxiiimni of the handicap, and 
then, assuming the iiiaximmii to have been 9 stone, 
a notice appears in the Calendar to the effect 
that, the liigliest weight accepting being S stone 
4 Ih. (or wh.afever the impost nia 5 ' have lieen), 
it has been raised to 0 stone, and the others in 
proportion. The miiilimim weiglit to he carried 
111 a liniidicap or any otlier race is fixed hy tlie 
rules of racing at 6 stone, and hy tlie ‘27th nile 
the top weight to he allotted in a handicap sliall 
not be less than 8 stone 12 Ih, For a year or two 
prior to 1889 a rule was in force that apprentices 
who had not ridden three winners might claim a 
.7-ih. ailowaiice so long as the weight to lie carried 
did not fall short of tlie iiiinimnni weight pennitteil. 
Tlie object of the nile was to encourage the eni- 
ploynieiit nf lads not yet out of their time wlio 
gave promise uf riding well ; Imt after the regula- 
tion had been in force for a short time it was 
urged that tlie 5-11). allowance upset the work of 
the handicapper ; so, when the rules of racing 
wore revised liy tlie Joclcey CInh in 1889, the 
section authorising the apprentice allowance was 
e.xcised. 

To decide upon the weights liouses shall carry is 
no easy task. The handicapper must he a regular 
attendant at race-meetings and able to foriii ids 
own judgmeul on what he sees ; for the position 
a house may occupy at the termination of a race is 
not necessarily any criterion of liis true form. He 
may he out of condition ; or, when his jockey finds 
he 'cannot win witli liini, a horse is almost invari- 
ably eased and liiihshes seventh or eighth when he 
niiglil have been third or fourth ; and the Imndi- 
capper mmst also possess sufficient perception to 
see when an attempt is made to throw dust in his 
eyes. Even so astute a man as the late Admiral 
Rous occasionally made mistakes ; and wlioever 
may for tlie time being occnjiy that difficult posi- 
tion must abandon all hope of pleasing everybody. 

See J. C. Wliyto, Hhionj of the British Turf (2 vola 
1810); James Eice, Hisionj of the Turf (2vo1b. 1879); 
W. May, The Jlaochorae in Training (1880), and The 
Horse and hole to Breed Him (1888); Have, ZTisfori/ of 
iVdiomartet (1884) ; Uistonjof Ilaclugand Stceplechasing, 
‘Baduiinton’ series, Duke of Beaufort, editor (18S(i); 
Touchstone, Pedigree, Rescripfioii, md History of Cele- 
brated English and Ercneh Eaaehoraes, 1764 to 1S87 ; an 
anonymous History of Pacing (1SC2); Joseph Oshonie, 
The Horse-breeder’s Handbook (I8SI), and Companion 
to the Stud-book fEpzom, 1889); The Qaieral Stud-book, 
published every five years ( vol. xri. 1889); Weatberleys’ 
Portraits of Celebrated Pacehorses (4 vols. 1887); 
Tsanion, Portraits of Celebrated Paeehoises (4 vols, 
1^9); WeatlierleyB’ yearly Macing Calendar; Buff’s 
Cuide to the Turf. See also Steeplechase, Tbottixg, 
Bettino. 

Iloi'Se'l'a<li.sll (Cochlmriu Arimrada), a per- 
ennial lierhaceon.s plant, belonging to tbe natuial 
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HORSE-TIADISH TREE 


HORSESHOEING 


fli'der Cnicifei'cT and to the wiiiie fjeinis as soiirvy- 
ffrass. It possesses the same antiscorbutic pro- 
perties as the latter, hut is better known poj>nhirly 
on aoemuit of its use as a condiinent witli roast- 
beef. It is highly stimulant, exciting the -stoinach 

and promoting the 
seerotionH, particu- 
laily that of urine. 
Its virtues depend 
>i]inn a voli'itile oil 
similar to oil of 
niustavd. Tlie oil 
contains about 30 
jier cent, of .sulphur 
to its other elements, 
and is recognised as 
one of the mo.st 
]inwprful .antiscorhn- 
liea kiiovn. Ilorse- 
ladish is a native 
of south-eastern 
Europe, has long 
heeii cultivated in 
Liiiti&h gardens, and 
is naluialised in 
some parts of Eng- 
iiiiul and Ireland. 
l*'or its ])crfect cul- 
tivation it rof)nire.s 
very deeply-worked 
soil', front which it is 
very dillieult toertuli- 
cate, as the smallest 
hit of root not re- 
moved will emit a 
hud. Ctisps of fiital 
])oisoiiing have 
Hoots of FTorao-radiah (ft) and .several times oc- 
Monkshood (t), ouwed through the 

ignorant mistaking 
the roots of Monkshood (q.v. ) for tho.so of horse- 
radish. The former are powerfully poi.soti(ms ; hut 
there is no rosemhlance htdwoen the two jilnnls in 
any re, sped. The roots of horse-radisli arc long, 
tapering, cylindrical, with a creain-ctdonred skin. 
Tho.se of inonk.shood are sliort, incgular in shape, 
blunt at both ends, and hare a nnt-hrown skin. 
Tlie root-leaves of horse-radish arc from 9 to 18 inches 
long by from i to 0 inches broad, ontiro, hut often 
toothed on the margiiiM. Tliose of nionksliood arc 
roniidtsh in outline, divided to the base into live to 
sovun deeply-cnt, linear, Iiiioly-]ioinbed segmenls. 
The ilower.s of hor.se-iadish, whiuh arc .spaiiugly 
pi-oducecl in Iliitain or the United States, are homo 
on branching steins about 2 feet high, and coiu- 
po.sed of four imre white spreading petals. Monks- 
hood iiears its tlowers freely in liandsomo racemes, 
at the extreniilie.s of usually simjile or unbranclied 
stems ; the colour is deep blue, and ihe unopened 
flower .strongly re.scmhle.s a helmet or hood. 

Ilorse-i'Jidisli 'Irce. See Bun (Oil op). 

IloX’.seslloeillg;. In olden times Iiorse,s gener- 
ally went un.sliod, as tliey now do in many eastern 
countries ; hut onr macadamised roads and paved 
streets, fast jiacc.s and heavy loads, would speedily 
wear away tlie stoutest hoofs, and a rim of iron 
has aecordingly been long in use as a jirotection. 
In style and jiattern the horse’s shoe varies almost 
as much a.s Ids master’s hoot, and like it, when 
badly made or unskilfully litted, produces serious 
inconvenience, and even leads to accidcnt.s and 
diseases. 'When the feet are strong and properly 
managed nothing Is better than a plain shoe of 
tolerably uniform hi'eadth and thickness, carefully 
fashioned to the shape of the foot. But many 
good authorities prefer what is called a seated 
shoe, wliich has a level part for the orast to 


rest upon, and within that the innei half of the 
shoe towards the sole surface is bevelled oil. Tliis 
seated shoe is thus wider than the jilain shoe, and 
hence affords greater proteetiun for a weak or flat 
sole. For faulty or diseased feet special forms of 
shoes are made. In all healthy feel tlie .slioe 
should he fitted to the foot, and not, as is com- 
monly done, the font cut to lit the .shoe. Anotlier 
frequent error must lie avoided — keeping the shoe 
short and spare at- the heels. For roadsters the 
toe of the fore-shoes sliould be .sliglitly turned up, 
uhich greatly obviates tripping. Tlib liind-slioes 
are genci'ally thickened and sometimes turned down 
at the heels. The nunihev of nails lennircd must 
vary somewhat with the weight of the shoe and the 
soundness of the horn ; live is tlie minimum, nine 
the maximum. It is important, lunvovor, tliat the 
shoes he lirmly held on by as feu nails as possible. 
In a saddle-horse vith sound feel three on the 
outside and two on the inside slionld snfiice to 
hold a well-litted slioe. Horses for heavy diaught 


li 



A sound Fure-foot prepared for the .Shoo ; 

A, A, tlielioels of the enis1 ; ]5, tho loo out out to receive the 
('Up; 0, C, tlio cniiirlei's (il tlie I'niht; D, II, tlie bois ns they 
should he li'II, iMth the full fiou lietweeii them; E, E, the 
niiBlos bclivoeii the heels nutl Imra, whoie corns appear; 
P, P, the coiiciiie .siirfiioe ill the lue ; B, G, the hulhous heels; 
U, the ctult. 

are generally shod in Scotland with tijis .and heels, 
which .all'orti increitsed lirnme.s.s of tread .and greater 
power, esjieciiilly when dragging heavy loads. To 
preserve the foot in a soniul stale the shoes .slionld 
he removed every month. 'When the shoe is ciire- 
fiilly taken oft',' the wall -.surface on which it has 
rested should lie ras]ied, lo remove any ragged 
edges and any ]iortioiis of adhering nails. Having 
for a month been protecled from the wear to whicli 
the exposed portions of the foot arc subjected, it 
will proh.ably have grown considerably, and in .a 
stout lioof will require to he cut down with the 
diawiiig-knife, especially towards tlie loe. Exccjit 
ill very .strong feot and in farni-hoises working 
on soft land, the siirfaee of the sole uncovered by 
the shoe seldom reipiiros to ho cut. It is the 
natural ]iroto('Lion ot the intern.al delicate jiarts, 
ami must ho prcferahlo to the leal her and pads 
often artilieially .suhstituted for it. The liars must 
likewise remain untouched, for they are of great 
service in supporting weight ; whilst the tough, 
elastic frog ninst he soruinilously preserved from 
the dc.structivc attacks of the knife, and allowed 
uninjured to full'll its funclions as an insensible 
pad, obviating concussion, and supiiorting weiglit. 
When the shoe i.s put on and the nails well dni'cn 
home, they .should lie hrokoii oil' about .an eighth 
or even a sixteenth of an inch from the crust, and 
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hnjinnereil \^ell iloivn into it. Tlii.s obviously gives 
the shoe a mnch firniev hold than the usual piactice 
of twisting off the projecting nail close to the crast, 
and afterwards rasinug down any asperities that 
still remain. When the shoe is iiimly clinched 
the ra.sp may he very lightly run round the lower 
margin of tlie cru.st ju.st where it meets the shoe, 
to smooth down any irregularities ; hut all fiirthei 
u.se of the rasp must he iuterdicted. The clinched 
nails if touched will only have their linn hold 
weakened ; nor ]nnst the ipiper poitioirs of the 
crust, which blacksmiths are so tond of turning 
out rasped and whitened, he tims senselessly 
de]nived of tho.se external nuetuou.s secretions 
which render the nnrasped foot so tongh and 
sound and .so fi’ee from .sandcrack’.s. The hoof 
cannot he too dry and tough, From time to time 
various attempts ha\'C been made to fix shoes to 
horses’ feet witliout nails ; and a shoe has been 
invented, which is said to luu'c answered the piir- 
po-,e ; hnt in tlie opinion of many tJie .system is 
still immature, .aud requires to he more extensively 
tested. An intere.sting exhihitinn of horseshoes, 
ancient and modern, was held in Loudon in March 
ISOO. 

See JVol^s on the Shonii;/ of Horses^ by Lieiit.-col. Fitz- 
wyijram ; a jiaper on ‘ Homeshoeinj,’ by Miles, in tlie 
jnurnnl of the llnital A<iri. Hoe. (repiintucl by MiiiTay); 
and IVilliams’ Voiceinai'ii Sur(nrii. 

Hor.sctails (Equisctiun), a genus of herha- 
ceous plants which in itself oonstUntes the singular 
natural order Equisotacow. The family is dis- 
tinguished from all other.s liy the leafless, arlic- 
iilated, and whnrkd stents and bi'anches, whicli 
in .structure and character closely resemhlc .some 
of tlie larger fossil plants imiv extinct. They are 
separated from all other plants also liy their frncti- 
ficatiou, whicli is an ovoid or oblong terminal 
cone-like spike, consisting of .several wliorls of 
peltate, shield -sliaped, short-stalked brown or black 
scales, tiiidei’ each of which are six or seven caii- 
snles lilled with miiiiilo spores, and opening on the 
inner side. Under the iiiicrosoope there will be 
.seen attached to the base of each spore four tliread- 
like fllameiits, somewhat oluh-shaped at the apex, 
lolled sjdrally round the spore when moist, hut un- 
coiling elastically when dry. 

The species of hoisetail are few in number, 
althoiigli ividely diH'used in the temjierate and 
colder regions of tlie northern liemisphere, hecom- 
iiig rare in tlie tro]ncs. Nine siieeies occur in 
Britain, usually in moist or marshy pdaces, hut 
they adapt themselves easily to a great variety of 
statioii.s, and are almost ineradicable where tliey 
obtain a footing in either field or garden. Diuretic 
and other inediciiial piroperties have been asciibed 
to them, but apparently on slight grounds. They 
all contain a large (jiiiiutity of .silica in the cuticle 
of their .stem, s, whioli has rendered them useful in 
polishing metals, marbles, ivory, cabinet-work, i.'tc. 
E. hymalo is the most favoured species for tlie.se 
piiirposes, and it is imported in considerable quan- 
tity from Holland under the name Duldi Rushes. 

Iloi'Slliun, a market-town of Sussex, near the 
source of the Arun, 26 miles NNW. of Brighton 
and ,33 SSW. of London. The noble parish church. 
Early English in .style, was restored in 1865,- other 
Iniildiiigs are the corn exchange (1766), grammar 
soliool (1540; vehnilt LS40-57), &c. Brewing, tan- 
ning, iron-founding, and coach-hiiilding are carried 
on. Hor.sham returned two memher.s of parliament 
from tlie 14th century till 1832, and one down till 
1883. East of the toivn is St Leonard’s Fore.st, and 
2 miles NIY. Field Plaee, Shelley’, s birthplace. 

(1851) 5047; (1881) 9552. See Histones of 
Ilor.sham 1)5' Howard Dudle 5 ' (1836) and an anony- 
minw writer ( 1868). 
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Horsley, Sa.muel, an English prelate, was the 
son of a clergyman, and was horn at London in 
1733. _He was educated at Westminster Scliool 
and Trinity Hall, Canihiidge ; and in 1759 .suc- 
ceeded his fatlier as rectoi of Newington, in Surrey 
— a liring uliich he held for tliirt 5 '-f(mr yearn, 
though he also enjoyed in the interval many other 
pireferinenls, including the arclideacomy of St 
Albans (1781). In 1767 Horsley was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society' ; in 1774 he piililisiied 
his JlciuarJ.s t/ii the Uhiervatiuns made in the late 
Voyage tuieanh the Xurih Pule, foe deta-mining 
the Aecclcmtion of the Pe/idiiliim : and two yeais 
afterwards he issued proposals for a comiilete 
edition of tlie works of Sir Isaac Newton, which, 
however, did not make its appearance till 1785. 
But the_ grand event in his career was the contro- 
versy witli Priestley, in m Inch he displayed leiiiark- 
able leainiiig and acuteness, somewhat marred 
by iiitolerauce aud contemptuous bitterness. The 
woik that excited the contrnver,sy wa.s Dr Prie.st- 
ley’s Hhlurg of the Corrujiiions" of Christianity, 
among which comipitions was included tlie ortho- 
dox doctrine of Christ's uncreated divinity. 
Horsley reviewed the work witli great severity in 
ills cliarge dclii’ercd to tlie clergy of his aioh- 
deaeoiiiy. May 22, 1783. Prie,stley reidied tlie 
same year; and in 1784 Horsley retorted in seven- 
teen Letters. 'Ihese -were, in return, met by a new 
.series from Priestley. After a silence of e'ighteen 
months Horsley .again replied, and in 1789 collected 
and published the whole that he had written on 
the subject. His services were rewarded with the 
bishopric of St Davids in 1788, with tliat of 
Rochester in 1703, ami with that of St Asaph in 
1802. He died at Brioliton, October 4, 1806. As 
a bishop lie was liberal to the clergy and humane 
to the poor of his diocese, withal vigilant and 
even strict in the discharge of his episcojial duties. 
Horsley’s works, hesidos those already mentioned, 
consist of sermons, works on Hosea, tlie Psalms, 
and on biblical criticism, an edition of part of 
Euclid, and some disquisitions on classical subjects. 
A collected edition of his theological works M'as 
puhlished by Longman (6 vois. 1845). 

Ilorteiise, Queen. See Bonapaete, Vol. 
II. p. 288. 

llortcnsillS, Quistu.s, Roman orator, was 
born ill 114, ami died in 50 B.C., liaving nineteen 
years before held the consnlslii]). A master of the 
florid or ‘Asiatic’ style, lie largely devoted liim- 
.self to tlie defence of aristocratic oti'enders, such as 
Yerre.s. His only rival was Cicero, but his count- 
leas .speeches are known to us only by' the merest 
fragments. 

Horticulture. See Gaedening, 

llortiis Siccus. See Heebaeigji. 

Homs, an Egyqitian deity, wliose name, E'ar, 
iiieaiis ‘ tlie day ’ or ‘ the sun’s patli,’ and is gener- 
ally written in liieroglypliics by the sparrow-hawk, 
which was sacred to iiim. See Egypt. 

Horvatlj, Michael, Hungarian liistorian, was 
born at Szerttes, in the county of Csongrad, 20tli 
October 1809. In 1844 he became profe.ssor of the 
Hungarian Language and Literature in Tienna, and 
four years later Bishoj) of Csaimd. He took an 
active part in the revolutionary war, holding the 
appointment of minister of ‘culture’ and public 
instruction, 'i'lie defeat of tlie Hungarians drove 
liim into exile. In his absence he was condemned 
to death, hut was allowed to return home under 
the amnesty of 1867. He died at Carlsbad, I9th 
August 1878. Of several liistorical works wliieli 
he wrote three deserve special mention ; Histori/ of 
Hungary to JS'^3 (4 vois. 1842-46), and its continu- 
ations. Twenty -five Years of Hungarian History, 
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lS23-.'iS (2 vols. 1S63), and Histof]] of the War 
of Independence in hi iiiif/ary {3 vols. 1865). 

]Io.saillia 4 useil as an ex'pression of praise, is 
1 sally a prayer— ‘ Save, we pray’ (through Gr. 
hosanna, from Heh. hoshiidinnd). 

IIosea(Hel). H0shil‘a! LXX. OsSe ; Vulg. Osee), 
the first in order of the twelve minor prophets, is 
iio'vliere mentioned in the Old Testament e-veept 
in the hook which bears his name. From this 
aonree we learn that he was a citizen of the 
kinsdom of Israel (see i. 2, where ‘the land’ 
is pdainly the northern kingdom, and vii. 5, where 
‘our king’ is the king of iSaniana), that liis 
father’s name was BeCri, and that he prophesied 
during, and a])[iai'ently also after, the reign of 
Jeroboam II. — i.e. from about the middle of the 8th 
century b.c. The fourteen chapters which preserve 
to us all that we know of what must have been a 
long period af prophetic activity may plausibly be 
believed to have been edited by himself and given 
to the world in writing towards the close of his 
life. The first three derive a special interest from 
their autobiographical element. Ti;e remaining 
eleven consist of a series of prophecies, mostly of 
a threatening cbai'actcr, relating to the king- 
dom of Israel. The details of these present many 
exegotical difiioulLies, and it is impohsible to de- 
termine with any certainty what may Irave been 
the precise oivcnm.stances under which each oracle 
was originally delivered. Some relate to the still 
outwardly prnsperou.s time.s of Jeroboam IT., and 
others, most likely, to the troubled years that im- 
mediately followed. They jroint ^euernlly to an 
exceedingly dis.solute internal condition of sociot 5 ', 
wliioh ultimately drove the prophet to the verge of 
despair, atvd out of which he saw no escape save in 
the desti'uetion of the kingdom, to be followed by 
a final restoration lirouglit about in some unex- 
plained way through the suvoreign love and mercy 
of Jehovah. The oue.stion of gi'eate,st interc.st to 
interpreters of tlio Book of Hosea is that connected 
with the nan’ativc of the first tlirco ohajiters, in 
which the prophet relates how the exjieviencoa of 
his married life furnished liim with his prophetic 
message. In the opening words we read of his 
marriage to Oomer liatli-Dildaiin, by whoni he had 
three children to whom he gave the significant 
names, Jez.reol ( ‘ Jehovah ahall sow ’ ), Lo liuliamali 
(‘not pitied’), and Bo Amuii (‘not my people’). 
Her profligate conduct after marriage led to a 
separation, but, in oliedience to a divine call, he 
took her back ; and in the ultimate victory of 
marital love over a wife’s infidelity he_ saw the 
token and the promise of the final triumph of 
Jehovah’s grace over Israel’s sin. According to 
the modern view, lirst .suggested by Ewald, further 
elaborated by Wellliauseu (in 4tii ed. of Bleek’s 
Einlaituncf]a,n<X Robertson Siiiitli, and now adopted 
by iiioat scholars, Hosea, i. 2, is to be interpreted in 
tile light of .siioii a passage as Jer. xxxii. 8, ivliero 
we liave a clear instance of recognition of a divine 
command only after the deed has been accontplishod, 
and there is therefore no necessity for suppo.sing 
that Hosea was aware of the profligate character 
of Gomel' batii-lDiblaiiii when he married her, or 
indeed that lier ])i'ofligaoy had declared itself at 
that time. Earlier interpreters either took the 
passage literally and argued tliat a iiiavviage which 
otlierwiae would liave been contrary lo all sound 
moral feeling was justifleil by a divine oouimand, 
and that the repulsive eleiiients in it magnified the 
obedience of the prophet ; or tliey treated it as an 
allegory, without much attempt to explain how a 
prooeedirig wliicli would be objectionable in fact 
ceases to be so in the realms of fiction. 

For a full discussion of Hosea and bis prophecies, see 
IV. E. Smith, Prophets of Israel (1882). There are 


special coinmeiitarie.s on the book by .Siinson (Hambure 
and Goth.r, 1851), IVunsohe (Leip. 1808), Nowack 
(Berlin, 1880), and Clicyne (new ed. Cambridge, 1889). 
See also the comiiieutaries on the minor prophets 
generally— EwaUl (Propheten, vol. i. ; Eng. trans. 1876) 
Hitzig, Koil (Eng. trans. 18G8), Eensa (Bible, 1876)’ 
Pusey (1860 ) ; and, for lioniiletioal purposes, Schmoller 
in Lange’s jSihriifci'l; (Eng. trans. 1874). 

Ifosliailgiabad, chief town of Hoshangahad 
district (area, 4437 sq. m. ; pop. in 1881, 488,787), 
in the Central Provinces of India, staiuks on tlie 
south bank of the Nerbudda River and on the 
Bliopal State Railway, 40 miles SSE. from Bhopal. 
It does a lively business in English luece-goods, 
cotton, grain, &c. It has been in British hands 
since 1817- Pop. (1877) 11,613; ( 1881 ) 15,863. 

Hosliiai'imr, capital of a district in Punjab, 
near the foot of the Siwalik Hills, 90 miles E, from 
Lahore. Pop. ( 1881 ) 21,363. 

IIO.sicry, in its most limited sense, refers to 
the manufacture of stockings (lio.sc); hut in its 
move general apiilicatioii it comprise.s all knitted 
goods, whether made by hand or by macliinery. 
The ime of liose or stockings originated in the cold 
countries of tlie north, and probably the first were 
made of skins, and snhseqiieiitly of cloth. Hhi- 
iniiiatioiis in ancient MSS, .show that these nether 
garments were worn by tbe Anglo-Saxons and the 
Normans. Tbe art of knitting was inventeil (it is 
■supposed ill Scotland) in the 15th oeiitiiry. Certain 
it is that knitted stockings found their way to 
France from Scotland, and led to tlie estah'lish- 
meiit of a giiilil of stocking-knitter.s, who olio.s'e 
for their patron .saint St Fiacre of Scotland 
(really an Irish monk of the 6th oeiitniy, the 
patron of gardeners). In 1580 IVilliaiii Lee, of 
Woodhoi'ough, Nottingham.sliii'c, entirely altered 
the liosiory trade by inventing tlie knitting-frame, 
or stocking-frame ; and, altlioiigli he did not live to 
enjoy miitdi benefit himself from it, it soon became 
a very important feeder to the ooiiiiiievoe of Great 
Britain. 

The first improvement of marked importance on 
Leo’s machine was the ribbing apparatus invented 
by Jodediah Strutt in 1758, 'riiis consisted in add- 
ing a second scries of needles, ivitli an arrangement 
for working them, to Lee’s iiiacbine, wliioli could 
only make a tdaiii, not a ribbed, web. Sir Marc I. 
Brunei invented, in 1816, a circular knitting-frame, 
lo which he ;iave the name of trimfenr. This 
liroduced a tubular web, and was a iiierilorious 
machine, but it did not come iiiiich into use till 
it Avas improved, about 1844, by Clausseii of 
Brussels. His further modificaiion of it in 1847 
caused it to he widely adopted, and it has received 
various iinproveiiieii'ls since. Several iinporlaiit 
improvements in ho.sicry niachines are due to 
'ToAVTiseiid, chief among tliem being a tumbler or 
latch nGGcllo, patented by liiiii in 1858, wliioli i.s 
iiOAV largely employed in certain kinds of knittiiig- 
niacliiiies, especially those for fancy hosiery and 
for domestic use. Fig. 1 sliow.s two view.s of this 



needle. A i' 0 ))reseiits it with the hinged latch or 
tongue folded back on the stalk so that the hook 
may catch the thread. B shows the latch closed 
on the point of the hook so that it may freely pas.s 
a new loop of thread through tlie last-formed loop. 
Tlie latch is moved by the loops of thread or yarn 
during the action of the iiiaohine, The modern 
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form of Lee'n iieedie is siiowii iu tlie other ligmes. 
The most prominent name amoiiij; tlve improvers of 
hosieiT macliines in comparatively recent times is 
that of lYilliam Cotton of Lou^lihorongh. lietween 
ISol anil 1869 he ilevised arrangements both for 
narrowing and M'idening the fabric, and in eou- 
jiinction with Attenborough made a number of 
aIteratio7is foi' tlie better on tlie general arrange- 
ments of tlie parts of tlie knitting-frame. Some 
of the best hosiery machines driven by steam-power 
now iu use are on Cotton’s system. 

The names of two Americans appear in the list 
of those who liave oontribnted to the advancement 
of knitting machinery. In ISdS an English patent 
was taken out by W. C. (list for a circular machine, 
which, by rising several feeders instead of one, 
enabled striped work with as many as sivteen 
colours to be made at once. Another Engltsli 
patent was taken out in 1877 by Aluiet Kaid for a 
oircnlar knitting-frame for making automatically 
articles of many dill'erenb sliapes, in wliicli the 
loops or atitehe.s are so locked together as not to 
unravel when cut or torn. 

A knitted fabric of one colour comsisls of one 
continuous thread instead of a warp and a weft 
thread as iu weaving, and the knitting done by a 
machine is exactly of tlie .same nature ns that done 
by hand. With the aiil of the accompanying illus- 
trations a brief desoriptiou will suflice to explain 
the jirinciplo on which a knitting-machine or 
stocking-frame works. A perspective sketch of a 



part of a division of tlie machine is given in fig. 2. 
The hooked needles (Lee's) are shown at A, M, C, 
D, E. The ‘sinkers,’ J, K, L, M, N, are thin 
plates of steel, which have a liaekward and forward 
motion, each sinker passing between two needles. 
When the .sinlcer.s are moved to tlie left of tlieir 
position in the figure a space occurs between them 
and the needles, along which the threail nr yarn is 
laid. As the thread iiroceods along the face of the 
needles the sinkers one by one advance and thrust 
the thread between them, tlma forming a row of 
loops, after whieli the sinkers retire. 

All the neodle.s aot siiiiiiltaneou.sly and in the 
same way ; hut to make the action of the machine 
more easily understood, ligs. 3, 4, and 5 show tlie 
movements of a .single needle, Fig. 3 represeuts, 
in side elevation, the position of a sinker, a comb, 
and a needle, at the moment when the needle has 
.Slink botiveen the sinkers, till the newly-fonned 
loop of thread, 0, enters the hooked portion or open 
eye. The needle, continuing its descent, is rocked 
forward till, as shown in fig. 4, tlie ‘ heard ’ of the 
hook comes against the ‘ presser bar ’ P, which 
pre.sse.s for a moment the point of the beard into a 
groove on the stem, and so forms a closed eye 


round the loop U. The needle, in farther de^cend- 
ing, pulls tins loop throngh the last-formed loop 
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of the knitted fabric. It is in this closing of the 
hook to enable the one loop to lie drawn through 
the other tlmt Llie great ingenuity of Lee’s inven- 
tion lies. Fig. 5 shows the new loop just pulled 
through, and then the needle, 
rocking forward in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, ascends, 
wliile the loop slips down its 
stem. The next loop is pulled 
through in the same way. 

Tlie exphanatioii just given of 
the motion of one needle ap- 
jilies to all the needles, as they 
are fixed in line on a rigid liar. 

Fig. 0 shows an enlarged 
plaji of tive rows of loops, in 
whicii the triangnlar dots, Riis, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, in 
the last-formed row are the needles with the 
thread-carrier, T, in the position where it com- 
mences to lay the tliread in front of them. The 
knitted fabric is wound iiiinu a roller as fast as 
it is formed. It would take np too 
much space to desciihe the arrange- 
ment lor narrowing or widening the 
fabric, to bring it to the sliape of a 
stocking for exmiiple. This is called 
•fashioning.’ Tlie well, however, is 
often not .shaped in the process of 
knitting, hut cut, xvlien llni.shed, 
into any form required, a.s is done 
with ordinary cloth. 

Some of the most improved modern 
knitting.frame.s work at a greatspeed. 

One with six divisions of 480 needles each (a usual 
size) bus in all 2880 needle.s. Each of these forms 
loops at the rate of 90 in a minute, so that the 
whole macliine foims 259,200 loops in a minute. 
An expert hand-knitter, working with wire.s, can 
hardly do more than 100 loop.s in a minute. 

Numerous hosiery or knitting machines, varying 
nnicli in tJieir details, are now made both for 
factory work and for domestic use. In the volumes 
for 1886 and 1889 of the Textile Manufmtvrcr, 
published at hlanchester, several of the best of 
tliese are illustrated and dc.scrihe(l. To the pages 
of that journal we are indebted for the diagraum 
given in'tlii.s article. For tlie history of tlie knit- 
ting-frame, see Felkin’s Hfuc/iiiie-wroughi Sosieiy 
and Lace (1867). 

Nottingham and Leicester, especially the former, 
are the chief centres of the hosiery manufacture 
in the United Kingdom, hut it extend,s into the 
adjoining counties. It is also extensively carried 
on in France, Germany, and othei’ continental 
countries. In the United States hosiery factories 
are in active operation in New York, and in five 
or six neighbouring states. The nnaterials used 
for hosiery are cotton, wool, and silk ; and the 
number of different kinds of articles made, includ- 
ing stocking's, gloves, shawls, hats, bonnets, and 
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all kincln oE viiulorclo thing, amounts to thousamls. 
The result of recent iniprovenierits in the machinery 
for the manufacture of liosiei'v is shown hy the fact 
that in 185i it coat fully six shillings to knit a 
dozen pairs of stockings by the hand knitting-frame 
then in use ; whereas the cost at the present time 
hy imwer knitting-machines does not exceed one 
sliilliug' and ten])ence per dozen pairs. 

IlospiCC, the name giv’cn to the pious estah- 
lishments for shclteiing travellers, maintained hy 
monastic persons, usually in connection with mon- 
asteries. One of the best known in inliospitahle 
regions L that on the Aljiine )ia,ss of Great St 
Bernard (see St Beesaud), of wliich mention is 
made as early as 1125. Travellers are lodged and 
Ijoarded gratuitously, hut tho.se who can, depo.sit a 
ault.ahle present in tlie alins-hox. Similar estah- 
li.slmients are found on the Simplon, the Little St 
Bernard, am! the Bemiiia. 

llospitsilIcr.Si in the Roman Catholic Church, 
are cliaritalde hrutlici'hood.s, founded for the care of 
the poor and of the sick in ho.spitals. They follow 
for the most part the rule of St Augustine, and 
add to the ordinary vows of poverty, chastity, ami 
obedience, th.at of self-dedication to the particular 
work of their order. The KnigliLs of St John 
of Jerusalem (see below) and the Teutonic Knights 
{([.V.) were both originally hosiiitallei’s. The 
Knights Ho.spitallers of the Holy Spirit were 
founded at IMontpelliei' in 1198 hy Guy of Mont- 
pellier, and Uic hosiiitallers of Our Ijady of Christian 
Cliavity at Paris in the end of the 13tli century hy 
Guy de Joinville. And numerous similar ovdein 
liave been e.stahliijliod since tlieii. 

The Ohdeh of the Kniuiit.s of St John 
OF ilEilOT.tLEM, otherwise called the Knights of 
Ilhodes, ami afterwards of Malta, a celebrated mili- 
tary (uidreliginu.s order of tlio middle ages, origin- 
ated about 1048 in a ho.spital, dedicated to St John 
the Baptist, which some meroliants of Amalli built 
at Jerusalem for the care and cure of pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulchre. After the compie.st of Jeru- 
salem by the crusaders under Godfiey of Bouillon 
in 1099, tire hosiiital servants were joined hy many 
from the Christian army, who resolved to devote 
themselves to the service of the poor and sick 
pilgrims. Gerard, the (irst rector or the hosirflal, 
formed them into a regularly-constituted religious 
body, bouml hy the v()W,s of poverty, cha.stity, and 
ohedieiioe, and subject to the jurisdivtioii of the 
Patriarch of Jenwalem. Pope Pascal II. gave his 
.sanction to tlioii' institution ns an order in 1113. 
Raymond du Puy, the successor of Gerai'd, extended 
the activity of the order hy pledging its lueuihers 
to protect pilgrims on the roads from the .sea to the 
Holy City. Boon afterward.s the order became 
predominantly military : the Hospitallers were 
sworn to defend the Holy Sepulchre to the last 
clro)) of their blood, and to make wav u])on the 
infidels wherer'or they should meet them. Having 
become military as well as religions, the order was 
leevuited by persona of high rank and. inllnence, 
and wealth flowed in from all (jiiartens. Various 
hospice.s, called eommanderies, were established 
in the maritime towns of Europe as resting- 
plaee.s for pilgrim.s, 'wlso ivere there provided with 
the means ot setting out for Palestine. These 
hraucli ostahlishments also collected the revenue.? 
of tire order, and received candidates for admission 
to its ranks. After the conquest ot Jerusalem hy 
Baladin the Hospitallar.s established themselves at 
Acre in 1191. Boon afterwards a hitter rivalry 
sprang up between them and the Knights Tem- 
plars, wlnoh finally .sot them in battle airay one 
against the other in 1239, when I'ictory inclined 
to the formei'. The Hospitallers clung with des- 
peration to Acre, the Inst Chji,stian stronghold 


in Palestine ; hut after a terrible siege by the 
ruler of Egypt, they were compelled to sail 'inviiy 
to Cyprus (1291). where the king of the Llaiul 
gave tliem an asylum for .some years. 

In 1 18S Frederick Biirbaros.sa toidc the order under 
tlic protection of the empire. In the following cen- 
tnry the title of ‘inasLer’ was changed hy Pope 
Cleinent IV. into ‘grand-ma.ster.’ Tlie brethren 
consisted of three classes, knights, chapilains, and 
serving hrotliers, these last being lighting squires, 
u'lio followed tlie knights in theii' expeditions. The 
order was in the 12tli century divided into eight 
‘languages’ — Pro\’eiice, Auvergne, France, ItiTly, 
Aragon, England, Govinany, and Castile. Each 
‘ language ' enihraced ae^'eral grand-priories, and 
under these again were a number of commanderie.s. 

In 1310 the knights, under the grand-master 
Fnlk de Villaret, in conjunction with a party of 
cnisadovs from Italy, cajitured Rhodes and seven 
adjacent islands from the Greek and Moslem pirate, s, 
and carried on fi'oni thence fur more than two hun- 
dred yeans a succe,s&fnl war again.st tlie Turku, 
During this period tlie Hospitallers were the owners 
of nearly 19,000 manors in Enro])e, and to tUe.se 
9000 more were added on the .siippi-e.ssiou of the 
Knights Templars in 1312. In 1523 tliey were com- 
pelled to surrender Rhodes to Bultau Solyman, .aiirl 
retired to Camlia (Crete). In 15,30 Charle.s V. 
assigned them the island of Malta, with Tripoli 
and Gozo. Tii]mH was surrendered in 1551 to the 
corsair Dragnt, who in 1505 laid .siege to Iilalla, 
which the Hospitallers had strongly fortified. 
Dragnt wa,s healen oil' at the end of four montli.s 
with’ tlie los.s of 23,000 men. Tlie knights con- 
tinued for .some time to he a powerful bulwark 
agaimst the Tm’li.s; but after the Refoi'ination a 
moral degeneracy overspread tlie order, and it 
rapidly declined in political importance. In 1798, 
through the treachery of some Frencli kniglits and 
the weakne’ss of the last grand-master, Hoinposch, 
Malta was .snrreuded to the French. The lands 
still remaining to tlie order were about this time 
conliscateil in almost all tlie European states ; hut, 
though extinct as a sovereign body, certain hraiiclies 
of the order, witli more or less just claims to legiti- 
mate succession, have coutiniicd during tlie 19tli 
century to drag on a lingering e.xistenee in Italy, 
France, Spain, England, and Gernnaiiy. After 
1801 the otlioe of grand-master was not filled up, 
till in 1879 the ])opB appointed a grand-master 
for the Italian and Bohemian ‘languages,’ In 
their military capacity the Ho.spitallers M'ore red 
siircoats over tlieir arhiour. The badge worn hy 
all the kniglits was a Maltese cross, enamelled 
white and edged with gold. The motto of the 
order was ‘Pro lide,’ witli the later adilition of 
‘Pro iitilitate hoininiim.’ 

Tliero are two mudern associations which ascribe 
their origin to the original order — the Brandenburg 
‘ Joliaiinltovovden’ and the English order of the 
Knights of ,St Jolm. Tlie former, a direct descend- 
ant of tlio German ‘ language ’ of the old legitimate 
oidev, was vcovgaiusefl in 1853, and did good sevvica 
ill the campaigns of 1866 and 1870. in England 
the property of the old order was confiscated in tlie 
linst year of Eliz.aheth’s reign, and the order itself 
was dissolved and doclared to he illegal hy Henry 
Vin. in 1541. Nevertlieless tlie ‘language’ of 
England was resuscitated in 1827; tlm revived 
society lias its Iieadquartons at Bt John’s Gate, 
Clerkeiiwell, London. Its ellbrts arc ]niroly pliilan- 
tliropio : it (ii.stribiitea charity to convalescenia who 
have just loft hospital, maiiitaiiis cottage hospitals 
and convalescent home,s in tlie country, and an 
ophtlialmic hoM])ital at Jerusalem, It lias founded 
the street amlmlance .sy.steni, and was chiefly con- 
cerned ill tlie origination of the Red Cross Society. 

See Histories of the order hy Roaio, Del Pozzo, Vertot 
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(Eng. 1728), Taaflte (1852), Poi-ter (1883), De Salles 
( 1889 ) ; and Delaville de lloux’s Lcs ArchUei, la 
BiUintheqiic, et hi Trhor de I’Ordre de St-Jean d Jt/alte 
(1883). 

Ilospitsil.s are fto called from tlie medieval 
Iwspitiu, or more properly the class of hospitals 
estal)lished very generally for the reception and 
relief of lepers, who.se malady was one of the 
sconrges of Europe. These leper hospitals were 
very commonly in England and in Scotland called 
‘ Spitals ; ’ hence the frequency of such namc.s of 
places as Spital, Spitallields, &c. The leper lios- 
pitals and other kinds of the old hospiti.a dis- 
appeared with tlie improvement of society, and 
snhstitnte.s for them on a broader scale began to be 
estalilished in the modern form of hospitals. Of 
public establisliinenfcs under this general designa- 
tion there are now, as is commonly known, three 
distinct classes— hospitals for the reception and 
treatment of the sick and hurt. hu.spitals for the 
board and education of children, and hospitals for 
the recejition ami iicrniauent hoard of poor old 
persons of both .sexes. As in the present work the 
more remarkable hospitals receive .some notice under 
their re.specfcive lieiids, we need liere only offer a 
few general oh.sorvations. 

Hospitals for the sick and Inirt are in some 
parts of England and Scotland termed Iuiirmarie.s. 
Under wliatever designation, in.stitutions of this 
kind are now estahlislicd in all parts of the civilised 
world. They are supported in most cases oii a 
principle of charity, hut in some special instances 
trom the funds of the state or the civic munici- 
palities. The primary or move important object of 
all such institutions is to mitigate bodily sull'ering, 
whether that arise.s from natural or accidental 
causes, in wlivcli respect they are indispensable as 
a refuge to all who are unable to pay for private 
medioai or .surgical aid, or a.s a convenient means 
of succour on emergencies to persons of every rank 
and degree of opulence. While such is tlie main 
object of these benevolent institutions, tliey are 
also serviceable as soliools for medicine and surgery; 
as such, no university, at wliieh these and kiiulred 
hrauolies of learning are taught, can he said to be 
eomiilete without the adjunct of a well-organised 
hospital, where professors can practically educate 
their pupils by pointing out varieties of disease ami 
injuries, and a.xemplifying methods of treatment. 
Hence tlie best specimens of hospitals are found in 
university towins — as in London, Paris, Edinburgh, 
and some other eities famed as schools of medicine 
and surgery. Tlie older of the London hospitals 
are St Thomas’s (1553), 8t Bartholomew’s (1546), 
and Bedlam or Bethlehem ( 1547 ), to which may be 
added the Westminster (1719), Uny’s (1725), the 
Lock (1746 ), St (ieorge's ( 1733 ), the London ( 1740 ), 
the Middle.sex (1745), and University College 
(183.3). A considerable aeoessiou to the number 
took place in the reigu of George IL, when .society 
hccaine alive to the value of such iMtitutions. It 
was at this period that the Eoyal Infirmary of 
Ediuhnrgh was established (1738). The antiquity 
of British ho, spitals sinks into insignificance in com- 
parison witli that of some institutions of this kind 
on the Continent. The HOtel Dieu in Paris, which 
is alleged to be the mo,st ancient hospital in Europe, 
was founded in the 7tli century, and, long known as 
the Maison Dien, received the henefaclion.s of sue- 
ce.ssive .sovereigns. 

In London, Paris, and other large seats of popula- 
tion, liesides the general hospitals, there are now 
lying-in hospitals, ophthalmic hospitals, eonsunip- 
tive hospitals, ohildren’s hospitals, &c. — each with 
its peculiar accommodation and stall' of officials. 
Convalescent Hospitals (q.v.) are a valuable ad- 
junct to ordinary hospitals for the sick. In- 
dependently of these there are hospitals for the 


treatment of mental maladies, of whkdi Bethlehem 
and St Luke's in Loudon, and the estahlisliinents 
m_ Paris, known as Hospices, are examples. To 
this cla.-!S of institution, s belong Lunatic Asylums 
(q.v.), also asylums for the reception and treat- 
ment of naturally iiiiliecile children ; these last, 
tliongii in operation fur .some time in Fiance ami 
Switzerland, being but of recent estaWishment in 
Great Britain. To these must he added the isola- 
tion hospitals for the treatment of smallpox, 
scarlet-fever, and otlier forms of infectious disease.s, 
wliicli have been established in recent years by 
every energetic sanitary authority out of the 
rates. Brides tliese institutions under cii'il ad- 
ministration are tliose hospitals ivliicli are main- 
tained by the English, French, and other govern- 
ments for the military and naval services. In the 
United States, wliere every medical college has its 
own ho.spitaI, or tlie right to teach in the wards of 
public institutions, tlieve are also many ho.spitals 
or _ asylums for inebriates (see Inebhiates), for 
opiuin-userH, and tho.se addicted to the u.se of 
other narcotics (.see also Foundlixk Hospitals, 
Ambulance). 

LTntil the middle of tlie 19th century the organ- 
isation ami management of hospitals and the 
imivsing of the sick in Britain and in most parts 
of Eunqie were, ex'cept in some few in.stance,s, 
extremely defective. Public opinion was then 
aroused on the question, and certain principles 
were laid down on hospital coiistmctiou and hos- 
pital nni-sing which liave been recognised and 
adopted to a greater or less extent since that time. 
These principles may he brieliy summed up as 
follows under the three heads ; ( 1 ) Construction, 
(2) Administration, (.3) Nursing. 

(1) Construction. — The first object is to obtain 
pure air in ami around the building. The purity 
of air around, will depend upon the site. The 
soil should bo clean and dry ; the po.sitiun should 
admit of free circulation of air untainted by sur- 
rounding sources of impurity or damp, Tlie num- 
ber of .sick who can he placed on a given site de- 
pends on the form of the huildhigs in which they 
are to be placed. It is now considered that more 
than 100 patients should never be under the same 
roof. And less is better. This has led to the 
pavilion form of building being adopted — blocks 
connected by corridors. Two floors onlji of patients’ 
wards ai’e admissible, but hospitals with only one 
floor for the ward accoimnodation are now univer- 
sally recognised as best. More than three is insani- 
tary. Ho.spital buildings consist (n) of the wards for 
the reception of tlie sick, ami then- appurtenances; 
these necessarily form the basis of the design ; 
subsidiary to tliese are the operating theatre, &c. ; 
and where there is a medical scliool instructional 
accessories have to he provided, (J) The build- 
ings for administration— i.e. for lodging the stall', 
the kitchen, stores, and dispensary, should be 
always subordinate to the question of the aocoiii- 
moilation for siek. In some lio.spitals extra out- 
patients’ departments are provided. The.se should 
never be placed under the same roof with the wards 
for the sick. 

(ft) Tlie fimt principle of the ward unit is that 
the ward and ward offices should he self-contained 
within one door eommanded by the head-nurse's 
room, so that at any moment she may know where 
every patient is. 'The size of the ivards has to he 
souiewiiat guided by economy of administration, 
so as to enable the largest number of patients to he 
nursed by a given niiniher of nurses. The limit of 
the ward is practically tlie number ivlio can be 
efficiently iiui'sed under one head-nurse. Each 
wal'd may have subsidiary to it one or two small 
wards for bad cases. 

The ward appurtenances consist partly of nursing 
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aceoimnoilation anil partly of offices for patients. 
The nm-Hiiiij aecoiiniioilation inolniles a heilrooin 
for the head-iinrse ; a serving i-ooiii in which food 
can he warmed, ilrinh.s and extra diets made, and 
linen kept and aired, hot water obtained, iionltices, 
&c. made ; also a nurses’ water-closet near. The 
lieail-nurse’a room should he so placed as to enable 
the nur.se to exercise constant superi’ision over the 
ward and the patients. The offices for piitionts 
comprise a lavatory for the patients, a bath-room 
with a movahle hath, which bath-room and lava- 
tory should he largo enough for minor surgical 
operations, and water-closets in the proportion of 
about 3 to 10 ])er cent, of the number of patients 
— the general hospital for acute cases, mostly in 
bed, requiring the lesser number~-one or more slop 
.sink.s, a jilaoe for keeping ejecta of patients for 
medical inspection. The.se appurtenances should 
be cut oil' from the ward by ventilated lobbies, 
and should he always warmed and ventilated inde- 
pendently of the ward. 

The form of the ward should he such as to enable 
the air to be renewed with the greatest facility. 
Exiierienoe in this climate shows that the win- 
dows are the best apiiliiuiec for complete renova- 
tion of tlie air. Pnr this juirpose they should he 
on opposite sides of the wanl, and the wards should 
not exceed from 20 to 28 feet in width. There 
should not ho abm’e tu'o I'ou’.s of liods between the 
windows. The rflotangnlar form enables these 
conditions to he best fullilled in the case of large 
wards. Where the wards are not intended to con- 
tain more than from four to eight patients a 
circular form of ward has been in some cases found 
nnobjeotionable ; but as it is a principal object in 
Imspilal construolion to pvoviile a laigc wall .sftace 
in proportion to the floor and cubic space per bod 
in the wards, and as the reotiuigular form affords 
the largest, and the circular form the smallest wall 
space in proimrtion to the area of the ward, it is 
evident that the rectangular form is that best 
adapted to sanitary requirements. 

(o) The subsidiary accommodation should be .so 
arranged as not to interfere with the purity of air 
in or araimd the wards. The fewer places in and 
ahout the wai'd the hotter. Not only the best 
arrangements, but what use will be made of them, 
has to be con.sidcred. The .sleeping accommodation 
for nurses should be so placed as to ensure purity 
of air in the dormitories, and complete qniet for 
the night-nurses to .sleep by day. 

(2) Administmtion is intemlcd to enforce econ- 
omy so far as it is consistent witli the provision of 
requirements for the sick. It is usrrally in tlie 
liands of a governing body, niiicli is.snes all regula- 
tions after consultation with jirofessional advisers ; 
it controls the expenditure and raises the funds to 
support the bo.spital, The governing body acts 
through its treasurei', secretary, and steward 
for the general discipline and control of expendi- 
ture. The well-being and cure of the patients is 
directed by the jirofessional .staff of medical oJiicci's, 
which consists of visiting pbyBicians and surgeons 
and of resident inedicnl officers, who control the 
treatment of the patients under their direction and 
in the absence of the visiting medical officere. The 
nursing of the sick is under a trained matron or 
lady superintendent, who should be the head of all 
the women emjiloyed in the hospital. 

(3) Nursing the sick and injured is performed 
usually by women under scientific heads— physicians 
and surgeons. Nursing is putting ns in the best 
possible conditions foi- nature to restore or to jire- 
servB health — to prevent or to cure di.sease or in- 
jury. The physician or surgeon proscribes these 
conditions — the nurse carries them out. Health is 
not only to he well, but to be able to use well 
every power we have to use. Sickness or disease 


is nature’s way of getting rid of the effects of con- 
ditions which have interfered with liealtli. It is 
nature’s attempt to cure — we have to lielp her. 
Partly, perhaps mainly, upon nnrsing must depend 
whether nature .succeeds or fails in her attempt to 
cure by sicknes.s. Nursing is therefore to lielp 
the patient to live. Nnrsing i.s an art, and an 
art reipiiring an orgain,sed practical and scieiitilic 
training. Por nursing is the skilled servant of 
niedieiiie, surgery, and hygiene. 

Nur-sing proper means, besides giving the inedi- 
cines and stimulants jirescribed, or ajiplying the 
surgical ilressiugs and other remedies " ordered, 
(1) the providing and the proper use of fresh 
air, especially at night — i.e. ventilation — and of 
warmth or coolnes.s ; (2) the securing the health of 
the .sickioom or ward, vs'hieh inclmle.s liglit, cleanli- 
ness of lloors and walls, of bed, bedding, and 
utensils ; (3) personal cleanliness of patient and of 
nurse, quiet, variety, and clieerfuluess ; (4) the 
administering ami .sometimos preparation of diet 
(food and drink) ; (ii) tlie aiqilication of remedie.s ; 
ill other word.s, all that is wanted to enable nature 
to sot uji her restorative jirocesses, to exjiel the 
intruder disturbing her rule.s of health and life. 
For it is nature tliat cures ; not the physician or 
mu-se. See Nui’SiiXii. 

Poor-lull' Iii/iriiiurks.—'d'ince, 1870 poor-law or 
pari.sli inlirmariu.s for .sick ami inlirm, ivlio used to 
be harboured (not treated) in workhouses and 
nursed by paupers, have been built_ in London 
ami the United Kingdom; these fullil also more 
or less the veipilsites ■ of good hospital construc- 
tion, and are served by trained nurses. Some 
difference exists between the e.ssontials for general 
liosjiital.s and for ])ooi'-law inlirnmrios— the latter 
liaving no medical schools, no visiting or resi- 
dent medical officers, except the resident medical 
superintendent and bis assistant, no aocidents 
or operations, 'riie large majority of patients 
in tlieiii are eljronio, not acute, case,s, and incur- 
ables. A smaller nnrsing stail in jiroportion is 
needed. Home few of the best ami largest have 
now training-schools for nurses. Hiiiee IHIH Metro- 
piditan Hoard asylnnis, supported also by the rates, 
nave been built near Lnnilon for fevers, for small- 
pox, for idiots and imbeciles, &c. 

Li/iitg-iii Jl(/,ipiicds.-—The lying-in ho,si>ital.s re- 
(piire special consideration. The continuons use of 
wards for this paiqiuse an])ears to bo very danger- 
ous to the jiatients. Imlecd this would seem to be 
the reason why there are fewer casualties from this 
cause ill wovkliouse iiilirmariB.s than in the ordinary 
lying-in hospital, and why the lying-iu at home is 
.safer than oitbor. 

In Paris, where this subject b,as been much con- 
sidered, two forms hare been tried with good 
results. In one each patient lias a small ward to 
boraelf, with its scullery or service-room attached, 
oiiening through a covered porch into an open 
veranda. After each conlinement the ward is 
cle.aned ami lime-wbited before further oceniiation. 
Ill these wards fatal results have been I'ory rare. 
Another form is to liave a ward which can liokl two 
or more beds, in one of wliieli the patient is brought 
for the delivery, and after a few liours she i.s 
wheeled out in the bed into a large ward where 
she reiiiaiiis rvitli other patients who have also 
been delivered. With this jilan also, where the 
delivery ward is cleaned and linie-wbited at short 
intervals, and where two delivery wards are in use 
alternately, one always staniling empty, fatal 
results have been rare. Instances of both forms of 
lying-in ho,sj)ital.s are not unknown in the United 
Kingdom. But it would be well if the 5 ' were more 
universal. 

Children's HospUah mnst be provided with estab- 
lisluuents for bathing, pilaying indoors and out, 
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large garilen-gi'Oimds, gyimiastie grouiKts and halls, ' 
in and out of doors ; the gymnastics should he under 
a professor, and out-])atients sliould he always 
luliiiitted. A ‘sister’ must superintend each of j 
all these places. Singing in chorus is to he taught. 
It is a matter of universal liospital experience that 
iutenningling of ages i.s essential. If you have a 
children’.s hospital, let the age of admission include 
fifteen years, especially on the female side. In all 
lio.spitaI.s (in a eliiid’.s inrspital muoli )nor6 than in 
others) the patient must not stay a day longer than 
is absolutely necessary. Every child’s hospital 
ought to liave a convulatn'Oii liranch at a distance; 
if possible liy the sea, Sick rhildven can never he 
left alone for a moment. One might almost say a 
muse is required for every child. Tliis is why iii a 
general hospital it is mnoh better for the cli'ihlren 
to he mixed with the adults; and, if they are judi- 
ciously distributed, it doe.s the wo;iian in tlie ne.vt 
bed as much good as it does tlie child, or the man 
as it does the little hoy. If there mmt he a chil- 
dren’s ivard in a general liospita), let it he foi- tlie 
infant.s. 

Convalescent Hospitals must he as like a lionie 
and a.s unlike a ho.spital as i)o.s,sible. A string of 
detached cottages is the he.st, admitting of exten- 
sion by tlie addition of .similiir parts. Convalescent 
wards in a general hosiiital are not good ; nor are 
da3'-rooins. Healthy' ojien position and climate 
must he carefully selected. The convalescents are 
only to sleep at night in their I'ooins, while in the 
day they are ‘ out and about,’ or occupying them- 
selves— the men in the garden, the women at house- 
hold work. But there iiiu.st he strict discipline. 
There must he two small wards for relapses next 
the ‘sister’s’ room, iu the centre cottage. The 
convalescent hed.s may ho divided by curtains, to 
he pulled far hack iu tlie day-time. A wash-hand 
stand to ho permitted within — no lavatoiy. Three 
or four beds a good number for each convale.scont 
room, Men and women .sliould have separate 
cottages, and only meet at meals. Every hospital 
should have its convalescent branch, and eveiy 
county its convale.soont home. 

Hospitals fov Incurables shonU admit all diseases 
certified by 'com[ietout medical judge.s to be hope- 
lessly iuourable— except mental diseases, which 
require special arrangements. One well-known 
hospital for incurables e.xcludes epilepsy because 
it frightens the other patients ; avoids, if ])oa.sib]e, 
congenital and infantile disease ; prefere jiatients 
of and above middle age ; and excludes children 
and iifl under twenty yearn. The ca.ses treated by 
incurable hospitals are principally cases of clironie 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, and various aflectioiis 
whicli cripple the limlis, &c. ThesB hospitals, 
while treating cases within their walls, are no 
doubt productive of great henolit to tlie comumii- 
ity ; bub the system of granting pen.sions from the 
ho.spilal funds to out-patients is very question able. 

A Bamnritan fund m generally jirovided to assist 
poor patients leaving ho.sjiitals who may he deficient 
in elothing or other necessaries. In public His- 
ponsarm (q.v,), at slated hours, medical advice 
and medicines are gii'en gratis to aiiplioants ; in 
recent yearn provident dispensaries have been 
e.stablished, supported by subscrijitious, entitling 
the subscriber to advice and inedieiue, Valuable 
establishments are those called iu Franoe Muisons 
da &nfc— private hospitals for the reception and 
treatment of patients who are able and dmposed 
to pay a small siuii for board and medical or 
surgical attendance. 

Hospital Sunday, On one Sunday in the year 
it is the practice for churches of ainiost eveiy 
denomination iu London and throughout the pro- 
vinces to have special collections for the support 
of the hospitals of the country. In London the 


movement originated in 1S73, its. author being 
Hr Wakley, editor of the Lancet ; and the gross 
total collected there in lS73-S!)'was i‘5]2,47B. 

See Mount and H. Saxon Snell, HuspiUd Vocstrnctiou 
aiul Management (18.S4) -, J. Clifford Sinitb, Jtepori of 
Conference on Adniinisiraiion of HospitalSt 16GJ ; 
Douglas Galtoii, Construction of Hospitals (1870); as, 
also his Eejiort on Herbert Hospital, iVoolwicli (ISfw), 
and his article on ‘Hospital Administration’ in Quain’s 
Hietiouary j H. Sa.xoii , Snell, Churitahk and PurocMal 
Institulions ; Florence Nightingale, Holes on Hospitals 
(1859; new ed. 1858), and Hates on Liiiny-in Instiin- 
lions (1871); and, amongst hluehooks, the Eeports of 
Commissions on the Sanitary Condition of Barr.ack.s and 
Hospitals (ISfJ), on Eegulations affecting the Sanitary 
Condition of the Army and Organisation of Hospitals 
(18.58), and on Smallpox and Fever Ho-sjiitals (1882). 

lIosi>o«lai‘, a Slavonic title once coniinonly 
given to the governoin of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
wheveab the Idng of Bnnmania is now known under 
the native Ibmiaiiic title of Dommi. Lithiiaiiiau 
princes and Polish kings also bore the title. 

HostfLat. hostia, ‘a victim’), the name given 
iu the Itoman Catholic Church to the consecrated 
bread of the encliarist. It i.s so called in conformity 
with the doctrine of that church that the aiicharist 
is a ‘.sacrifice,’ in the strict sense of the word, 
though, in the connnon language of Catholics, 

‘ host ’ is used for tlie iiiiconsecrated altar-bread, 
and even so occurs in the offertory of the Eomaii 
luiasal. The host in the Latin Clnircb is a tliin 
cu’cular wafer [in Old English, ‘syngeing cake’) 
of unleavened bread, made of the finest flour, and 
heai'ing stamped upon it the figure of tlie Cruci- 
fixion or some emldematic device, as tlie Lamb, 
or the letters IHS, These are the ‘points' and 
‘figures’ forbidden in the first book of Edward VI. 
In all ancient liturgical rite.s tbe consecrated lio.st 
was broken before being consumed by the priest. 
In the lionmii Church tlie celebrant, who uses at 
mass a larger host tlian that reserved for other 
communicants, first breaks it into two halves, and 
tlien from one half detaches a fragment which he 
drops into tlie olialice. In Ibe Creek and other 
oriental cluirches, as well as iu various Protes- 
tant coimnnnities, the encliarist is celebrated in 
leavened bread ; and one of the grounds of 
separation from the West alleged by Michael 
Cenilarins was tbe western practice of using iin- 
leavened bread. The use of unleavened bread is 
founded on the belief that Christ can only li,ave 
used .sncli bread when instituting the eucharist at 
the Paschal feast. Luther followed the Roman 
Church in this point, bnt did not break the host. 
It was decided by the Privy-council, in the Purchas 
case (1871 ), tliat tlie use of the wafer is forbidden 
in the Cbnroli of England. The elev.ition of the 
host is the act by which the priest immediately 
after pronouncing the words of consecration raises 
the host vritli both hands above Ids bead, whilst 
the sei-ver tinkles bis bell to cal! attention to tlis 
ceremony, that the congregation may adore Christ' 
present. 

Hostage^ a person given to an enemy as a 
pledge for the proper fulfilment of treaty condi- 
tions. Forineriy the evasion of the terms of the 
treaty by one of the contracting parties used to be 
regarded as entitling tbe enemy to put to death 
the hostages that had been given up to them. 
Thesliooting of Archbishop Darboy (q.v.) and his 
fellow hostages in 1871 was the mo.st execrable 
crime of the Paiis CommunKits. 

UostilinS) Tullus, the third of the legendary 
kings of Rome, succeeded Nnnia Pompilius in 670 
B.c. He it was wlia made tbe famous arrange- 
ment by which the combat of the Horatii with the 
Curiatii decided the question of supremacy between 
Rome and Alba in favour of the fonner. He fought 
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figiiinst Eidetiiu and and conquered tlieni ; and 
desfcroyeil Alba, and removed the inhabitants to 
Rome, giving tliem Mount Cieliua to dwell on; and 
carried on war against the Sabines. At length the 
gods grew wrathful with him for his lovo of war 
and his neglect to worshiu them, and Jupiter 
Elichis Gonsiiiued liiiii and his house with fire 
about 6.38 u.C. xiccording to Niehulir and Arnold, 
there are glimpses of a di.stinct peisonality in 
the legend of Ho.stilius, unlihe those of Roniulns 
and Numa, which are merely personifications of 
the two priiicijial stages of a nation’s growth. 

Ilotixid, a bed of fermenting vegetable matter, 
usually surmounted by a glazed frame, employed 
in gardening for cnltiv'ating melons and cucum- 
bers, the rearing of tender animals, propagating 
stove and gieenliouse plants by cuttings, seeds, or 
grafting, forcing Mowers, &c. It is an inexpensive 
means for obtaining a high temperature in a limited 
atmosphere, accompanied with genial hmnidity 
charged with niitritious gase.s, which in very bene- 
licial to plants. Formerly it was an indispensable 
adjunct to the gardaii, hut the almost universal 
employment jjf liut water as a heating- agent for 
horticultural pnri)o.sos has latterly greatly eircnin- 
sorihed its use. The materials used in making liot- 
bed.s are .stable-dnng, leaves— those of the oak and 
beech, being o.sjiecially .suitable, are frequently 
niixerl with the dung — tannur.s’ hark, s[)ont hops, 
and the witete of jute, cotton, hoinp, and fla.v, 
all of wliich must he alluweil to [lass through 
the lirst violent stage, s of fcnneiitatiou in order to 
eliminate the deleterious gases they contain before 
being built up into tlie bed. The .size of tlie Ijod 
is reg'nhiLod by the degree of heat reijuirod for the 
purpose in view. A bed of stablo-duug with or 
without leaves interiui.xed, four feet thick, will for- 
some time after it is liuilt maintain a temperature 
of from 75" to 90", wliioh is sullicieiit for most pnr- 
pose.s. As the fermontatiou deelinea tlie bed cools 
down, but heat is again readily iiioreased by adding; 
fresh material to the sides of it. The heel should 
be made a few inclios wider and longer tlian the 
frame that is to lie placed upon it, and from 0 to 9 
inches liigher at the back than the front to secure 
a better angle for light. Sue also Plant-iiou.se. 

Hotchpot ( the same word as Kokk-potch in the 
culinary sense), a phrase used in English law to 
denote that, whore one ohihl has already received an 
advancement out of the father’.s estate, that child 
must bring such portion into hotchpot before he 
■\vill he alhrrved to sliaro with the other children, 
under the statute of distributions, afler the fatlier’s 
death. In other words, a chihl who lias got money 
from the father to place him in husine.sH, &c., 
imist treat that as a payment to account of his 
share at the father’s death. The eldest son is not 
required to hriug into hotchpot the land which he 
takes as heir. A .similar, but not identical, doc- 
trine exists in Scotland under the name of colla- 
tion. 

Ilotcll-potcU, a Scottish dish, may he delined 
as a kind of inutton-hroth in wliich green peas 
take the place of barley or rice, ffukh-pokh or 
Eodyc-podcia is a corniption of Old Bnglisli hotch- 
pot ; Fr, huehepot ; from Diitoh hutspoi (hiitscn 
being ‘ to shake in tlie put ’ ). 

Hot Cross Biuls. See Cnoss-iiUNS. 

Hotel (Fr. hotel, Old Fr. hostel, Lat. hospitalc), 
a superior kind of inn (see Inn), like the old Eng- 
lish hostel. The often palatial hotels that have 
sprung np since the introduction of railways are 
too well Icnown to require notice. One point of 
difference between the European and the Ameri- 
can systems is that under the former, except in the 
ease of a table d'hote, the charge is for each dish 
ordered, while under the American plan a fixed 


price is charged for ei-ery meal. The modem 
French word is still u.sed for the house of a ricli 
or distinguished man, or for a public biiildiiif 
such as the Hotel dc Villa (see Municipal xiEciiu 
TECTunE), as well as for inn or hirstelry. 

HothousCi See Pl.vnt-iiouse. 

Hot Spri]l$i'S, a small town of Arkaii&a.s, 
miles WSVV. of Little Rock, iimoh frequented as a 
siinimer-resort. It has over fifty thermal springs 
ranging in temperature from 95° to 148° F. Pim’ 
35.")-t. 

Hotspur, II.uiiiY. See Peecv. 

Hottentots, the people who were in posse.ssion 
of the greater jiart of what is now Cape Colony when 
it was first visited and cDloiii.sed by Europeans. 
The Hottentots were so called by the eailie.st 
Dutch settlers, puzzled at their .strange harsh 
faucal .sounds and clicks, Hottentot or Hiittentiit 
signifying a quack in Frisian or Low Gei-uian. Ifc 
is a somewhat misleading name, as it is popularly 
used to include tlie two distinct families distin- 
guished by their native names ; the Khoikhoi, tlie 
so-called 'Hottentot proper, and tlie 8nu (,Sa) or 
Jtuslimen, between whom little charity exists. 
Again, among the Khoikhoi proper, t'lie touns 
Hottentots, Hottentots proper, or Cape Hotten- 
tots are often applied to the reiimants of thetrihe.s 
who formerly lived around Capetown ; while the 
inhahitauts of Griqualand West, of tlie 8unth 
Kalihari, and of Groat Namaqualaiid are distin- 
guished by their tribal names as Griqnas, Naina- 
quas. Koras or Korauas, as if tliey wore nut as 
much Hottentots ns the Khoikhoi of C’ape Colony. 
The Bushmen are hunters ; the Khoikhoi, nonuuls 
and sheep-farmers. At the present time the 
so-called Hottentots proper may number about 
17,000 ; and the half-breeilH, mostly employed in 
the Cape Colony, may number probably 100,000. 
The majority of the fornier and almost all the latter 
class are now semi-eivilised, and copy the habits, 
customs, dros.s, and vices of the European colonists. 
In goneral they are of medium height, not very 
robust in buihl, and have small bauds and feet. 
Their skin i.s a pale brown colour j their liair woolly, 
growing in curly knots ; their cheek-hones very 
prominent ; and their chin uoiiited, The U'omen 
are .sometimes distingui.shed by certain organic 
peculiaritie.s, and often have an enormous develop- 
ment of fat, especially in the breasts and hinder- 
jiarts. Their ])rineipal characteristics in former 
days were indolence and hospitality. Their 
favourite ainnsomcnts were feasting, dancing, 
smoking, and .singing. The inou were herdsmen, 
and not fond of war, thoimh they liked to hunt. 
The women, although hohl in high esteem, per- 
formed all the mannal labour, Tiieir dwellings 
were huts of wood and mats, or tents, disposed m 
circles, and easily transportable. Their manner of 
living was entirely patriarchal : each tribe or 
division of a tribe had its own chief. Their 
method of perpetnatiiig family names was that 
the sous took their motlier's family name, tvhilst 
the daughters took their father’s. 

Their language embraced three principal dialects 
—tlie Nama, sjioken by the Namaqnas ; the Kora, 
spoken by the Kor.aiias ; and the Cape dialect, now 
almoiit, if not entirely, extinct. Owing to its use 
of suflixos for expre.saing the declensions of nouns 
and the conjugations of verlis, the Hottentot lan- 
guage has been classed by Block, Lo]]sius, and other 
■scholars with the Hamitio family of sjieeoh. This 
view Is, however, controverted by Fr. Milller, Hahn, 
and Von Gabelentz, who maintain that tlie Hotten- 
tots and Buslnuen are allied peoples, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the greater part of 8mith Africa. 
The association of the Bnslraien with the Hotten- 
tots rests, liowever, upon little more than the 
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cummoii posisession of a few vei'Lal routs and tUu 
common use of some liarsli faiical soands or 
‘ clicks ’ in their manner of sneecli. These ‘ clicks ’ 
are four in miiuhei' — a dental sound, nsiially repre- 
sented hy tlie sign 1 ; a palatal, hy 4; a'^lateral, 
hyll; and a cerebral, by !. All tile Khoiklioi 
idioms are distinmiished liy monosvllahic roots 
ending in a vowel, and the use of pronominal 
elements as sulllxes for the purpose of forming 
derivatives. They possess no prefixes. One strik- 
ing feature i.s a decimal system of counting. 

They have both .sacred and profane poetiy, and 
hymns of liotli kinds are .sung accompanied hy 
tlie so-called reed-mnsic or reed-dances, performed 
on reed or hark pipes. The sacred hymns are 
generally prayers, invocations, and songs of praise 
in honour of the supreme being Tsuillgoab, the 
beneficent deity Heit.si-L'iliil), and the Moon ; wliile 
tlie profane reed-songs or dances deplore the fate 
of sonio dead chief or liern, or are sarcastic lessons 
to some one wlio lias dune .something mipopiilar. 
They are often given hy way of welcome to some 
guest worthy of liummr, and in ei'ery large kiaal 
tlicre is a liandmaster, who.se husiiiess it is to drill 
tlie young hoy.s and girls in this imrsic. Dr Hahn 
compares its eil'oot to tlie liarmoniiim. The chief 
divinities of the Khoiklioi, as lias been seen, aie 
tlie supreme being Tsiiillgoah, wiio lives in the 
Red Sky ; another beneliceiit being, Ileitsi-eihih, 
considered as an ancestral deity, wlio came origin- 
ally from tlio East ; and llGaiiiiah, an evil spirit, 
wlio.se malignant iulliienoo has to he averted hy 
prayers and oharius, whloli fiirnisli employment to 
troops of profe.ssional sorcarers. The mythology 
is rioli, hut singularly eoiifused and ditlicult of 
intorprotation. It contains also repulsive features 
enough, hut not more so than tlie old Greek, RIiicli 
more might liave lioeii known liacl well-meaiiing 
missionaries been more sympathetic or iiitelligeiit. 
Beyond tlie liyniiis spoken of, the popular imagina- 
tion has originated, or at lea.st retained, a great 
number of fables, as well as legends, provorb.s, and 
riddle.s. One persistent feature in tliese is a stioiig 
inoliiiation to personitications of impersonal be- 
ings. Speeoli and reason are freely imputed to the 
lower aiiiinals, and liuman-like agencies employed 
freely as causes of celestial and otlier natural pheno- 
mena. Tlie first to give e\'ample.s of tliese was 
Captain (afterwards Sir) James Alexander in his 
Expedition of niscouovy into the Interior of^ Africa 
(2 vols. 183S). More were brought to light liy 
Krfinleiii and other solinlars, and in ISOi l)r W. 
H. I. Bleek gave a good selection in his Rexjaard 
the Fox in Bouth Afrka: Hoitentot Fahlcs and 
Tales. 

For the laiiguago, see the grainiiiars by TindaU (1871), 
Hahn (1870), Fr. Midler {Grundriss der Spruchtoissen- 
scliaft, vol. ii, 1877), and Block (1862-09). For the 
people, see Dr Gustav Fi-itsoh, Die Eingeiorenen Sied- 
Africas [1872) ■, and Dr T. Hahn's TsuniWgoam : the 
Siqircme Being of the Khoi-Ehoi (1882). 

Hottentots’ Bread. See Dio.soojieace.e. 

Hottoiiia. See Water-violet. 

Hondln, Roiiert (1806-71). See Conjuring. 

Boudoil, Jean-Antoine, the greatest French 
sculptor of the IStli century, was horn at Versailles, 
20th March 17-11. He was of hnniljle origin, his 
father liolding office in a nohlBnian’.s house. He 
was a born sculptor, and at the age of thirteen had 
already attracted notice. An untrammelled eclecti- 
cism was ever Houdon’s most nroininont character- 
istic. In 1761, when he was but twenty, he won 
the de Rome, and in Rome he threw liiinself 
with entliusiasm into the study of the antique. 
Heroulaneuni and Pompeii liad not long been 
brought to liglit. All Winckelniann’s works were 
published dunng Houclon’s sojouni in Italy. Ten 


years he remained in Rome, and there executed the 
colos.sal figure of St Bruno, the founder of the order 
of the Chartieiise, of which Pope Clement XIV. 
said that it woiihl speak did not tlie rules of its 
order enforce silence. On his retiiui to France the 
usual oftlcial liuiioiir.-! were conferred upon him. In 
1777 he was received into the Academy; in 1796 he 
was elected meioher of the , Institute ; and he wa,s 
a])pointed professor at the Ecole den Beaux-.arts in 
1805. Apart from liis work his life was singularly 
uneventful, though he once visited Anierioit under 
the escort of Fr.anklin, to execute a uionuuient in 
honour of Wasliington (1785). Xnr did he alto- 
gether escape from the trimhles of tlie Revolution. 
An allegorical figure from his liand, entitled ‘Sainte 
Sclioliistiqne,’ involved liini in the lieinmis diarge 
of desiring to perpetuate tlie worship of the saints. 
But on pleading that his statue only repiesented 
Philosophy, he was ner|uitted. Towards the end of 
his life Ids intellect failed him, and death came as 
a release, 16th July 1828. Houdon is perhaps the 
most conspicuous figure among the artists of his 
time. His mastery over his material was complete. 
Bo great were Ids technical skill and adroitness tliat 
they sometimes carried Idm beyond tlie hounds of 
his art. He had essayed .all styles witlioiit sacri- 
ficing Ids personality, and, while much of liLs work 
has an almost classical simplicity, it was generally 
Ids method (in portraiture at least) to obtain a 
reseniUance hy an infinitude of details. It is a 
little strange that Ids ‘ Eccirclie ’ slioiild be the most 
widely known of ids worii.s. For it was in por- 
traiture that ids greatest triuniplis were achieved. 
Turgot, Rousseau, T^oltaii-e, Diderot, Franklin, 
Wasliington, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Napoleon, and 
Mcllle. Aruaiild are a few of the great men and 
women whose features he lia,s perpetuated for us. 
In 1890 a statue of Idni wa,s erected at A'eisailles at 
a cost of 10,000 franc.s. 

Houghton, Richard klimcKTON JIilnes, 
Lord, was horn of a good old Yorkshire family 
at Fryston Hall, Pontefract, 19th June 1809. Hia 
father, ‘.single-speech Milnes’ (17S4-1S58), of Fry- 
ston, Bawtry, and Great Houghton, declined the 
cliancelloi.sldp of tlie exchequer and a peerage; his 
motlier was a daughter of the fourth Lord Galway. 
Educated hy private tutors at home and in Italy, 
lie went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, wliere 
he graduated M.A. in 18,81, and wliere lie was a 
leader in the Union (then ‘cavemous, tavernous'), 
and one of the famous band of ‘Apostles.’ From 
1837 till 1863 lie represented Pontefract, first as a 
Conservative, hut latterly as an independent Liberal; 
and then lie was called liy Lord Palmerston to the 
Upper House, of whicii for a score of yeans lie was 
‘the only poet.’ In 1851 lie married a daughter 
of the second Lord Creive. She died in 187-4 ; and 
he liiinself, liaving tliree years before had a passing 
attack of paralysis, died suddenly at Vichy, Ilth 
August 1885. A Mu'cenas of poets (and of 
poetasters), lie got Lord Tennysou the lameate- 
sliip, soothed the dying lionrs oi poor David Gray, 
and was one of the first to recognise Mr Swin- 
hurue’s genius. His own poetry is always re.speet- 
ahlc, ana some of tlie .«liortei- pieces were in their 
day exceedingly popular—' Straii'mrs Yet,’_ for 
example, and the pretty lyric whose refrain is 
‘The beating of my own heart AVas the only sound 
I heank’ Be.rides this. Lord Houghton— the ' Mr 
A^avasoiir’ of Beaconsfielil’s Tancnd—'X&s a trav- 
eller, a pliilantliropist, an unrivalled after-dinner 
speaker, and Rogers’ sucoepor in the art of hreak- 
fast-giviug. He went up in a balloon, and doivn 
in a diving-bell ; he was tlie first piihlisliing Eng- 
lishman who gained access to the harems of tlie 
East; he clianipioned oppressed nationalities, 
liberty of conscience, fugitive slaves, and the 
rights of women ; he carried a bill for estaUishing 
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refowimtones (18i6); iind Ije eoniited aiuoiif' liis 
friends Hallam, Teiuiysoii, Thaokeray, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Sydney Sniitli, Laudor, Cardinal Wiseuian, 
Heine, Thirhvall, and a liost of others. 

lurd Houghton's works include; Memorials of a Tpur 
in Uruce ( 1833 ) ; Poems of many Years ( 1838 ) ; MeimHals 
of a Residence on the Continent (183S); Poetry for the 
Peojifc (1840) ; Memorials of many Scenes (1843); Palm 
(1814); Life, Letters, a nd Pemains of Keats (2 vols. 
184S); Good Niijht ami Good Morniny (1859); Mono- 
yraphs. Personal and Sorial (1873); and Collected 
'Poetical lYor/es (2 vols. 1875), See an article by T. H. 
S. Esoott in tlio Portnujhtly for Mepteuiber 1885, and a 
promised Life by 'Weniyss-llaid. 

HoilglltOn-lc-SprinS» '’■ town in the county, 
and 6i- miles NE. of the city, of Diirham. its 
rapid growth is mainly due to the extension of 
iieighhopring collieries. The line cruciform parish 
church contain.s the cimiue-centn altar tomb of 
Bernard Gilpin (q.v.), who founded a grammar- 
Bcluujl here, and among' ■who.se successors were 
Pater Heylin and Archbishop Sancroft. Po)). 
(1851) 3224; (1881) 0041. 

lloillidi a name applied to dogs u.sed in limit- 
ing. The true lioimd, such as the Bloodliouiul, the 
Po.xhonnd, and tlie Sta'diound, hunt only by scent. 
In this division may also lie included tlic Ba.s.set- 
homui (a short-legged dog u.sed in unearthing foxes 
and badgers), the Beagle, and the Harrier. The 
greyhound and the deerhound run by sight alone, 
amt are not hounds in the correct aooeptauoe of the 
term. See also Fox-huntinu. 

IIoniKl’.S-toilffHC {Ci/noglossiim), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Boragineie, of wliieli 
there are many species, all of a coarse appearance, 
with .small llowers. The Coinmou HouiKl’s-tongue 
{C. officinale) is a native of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
ami North America ; not uncoiniuoii in some parts 
of Britain, es]iecially near the sea-coa-st. It has 
.soft downy leaves, of a dull green colour, purplish- 
red llowers, and a stem iuiout two feet liigh. 



Hound’s-tongue ( Oynoglossum offloinale). 


Its odour is very disagreeable. The root was 
formerly administered in scrofula, dysentery, ftc., 
and is said to he anodyne. It is also one of the 
pretended specilios for serpent-liites and hydro- 
phobia. 

Hoimslow, ft town of Middlesex, 10 miles W. 
by S. from London by road, was formerly a place 
of inucli importance in the old coaching days, it 
being the first stage out of London on the Bath and 
Soiitliampton roads. As many as 800 horses were 
thou maintained hero, 500 coaches passed through 


daily, whilst a inosr extensive husine,s.s in ])ostin'r 
■wa.s carried on. With the opening of the railwav.s” 
however, the place gradually declined, and at the 
present time it contaims hut little of intere.st. Its 
three churches are all iiiodeni, the oldest, rebuilt 
in 1835, having been formerly the chapel of a 
priory. West from Hounslow, .stretching fur 5 
miles along the road, and in 1546 containing an 
area of 4203 acres, was Hounslow Heath, the scene 
of many military encampments, and notoriou.s in 
the aimals of highway loljhery. It is now for the 
most part enclosed. Near to the town are exten- 
sive gunpowder-mills and cavalry and militia bar- 
racks, and at Kiieller's Hall, once the residence of 
yir tJ. ICneller, the painter, are the quarters of the 
Royal Military School of Music. Pni), (1851) 3314; 
(1871) 9294; (1881) 10,459, of which the barracks 
contained 1038. 

Hour, a measure of time equal to djth part of 
an astronomical day or to -Ath part of a natural 
day (excluding the hours of night or darkness). 
See Day, and Time ; and for theliours in Catholic 
usage, see Bueviaiiy. — Hour-circles, in astionomy, 
are any great circles which cut the poles, 

Honr-ghlSS, an instrument for measuring in- 
tervals of time. It is made of gla,ss, and ct)n,si,st.s 
of two bulbs united by a narrow neck ; one of the 
bulbs is nearly lilled with dry sand, line enough to 
run freely through the orilice in the neck, and 
the quantity of sand is just as much as can nm 
tliroimli the oi’ilice in an hour, if the instrument 
is to he an hour-glass; in a minute, if a minute- 
glass, &e. The obvious defects of this instrument 
are the expansion or contraction of the oriHoe 
produced by heat or cold, and the variations in 
the dr,yness of the sand, all of which produce de- 
viations from the true mensurenieiit of the time, 
The hour-glass was almost universally cmiiloyecl 
in churches during the Kith and 17tli centuries, 
In several of the cimielios in England hour- 
glus.s .stand.s of elegant 'workmanship are still to 
be seen. 

lloiil'i, the name of the beautiful damsels who, 
according to the Moslem faith, await with theiv 
companionship in Paradise the true believers after 
death. See Moiiammudankm. 

lloiisatoil'ic lli'Ver rises in Massachusetts, 
flows tiivougli Connecticut, and enters Lung Island 
Sound near Bridgeiiort. In its course of nearly 150 
miles it aii'ords rvater-po-wer to many manufacturing 
villages. 

House, in point of law, is an Englishman’s 
castle, though not a Scotchman’s. In other words, 
wdien a man shuts himself up in his own house no 
bailin' can break open the door to arrest him, or 
seize liis goods for debt, in England, and no court 
can give such power, e.xcept in the case of a writ 
of attachment for contempt of court or a writ of 
hahcrc facias pusscssioncm (the writ by which a 
judgment for the recovery of land is commonly 
enforced). In Scotland leave can he got from 
the court, often called on that account the king’s 
or queen's keys, to enable the messenger to break 
open tlie outer door and arrest. In England, 
though it is not conqietent for the bailiff to break 
open the outer dooi' by force, yet every trick or 
stratagem is fair in order to effect a peaceable 
entry, and once in he cannot be tuimed out. 
'Where the party is charged with a criminal offence 
a constable armed u'itli a warrant, or in .some 
coses without, i.s entitled to break into the house 
and arrest hinr, both in England and Scotland. _ A 
man is entitled also to defend his house against 
trespassers and thieves, using no greater for'ce limn 
is neces.sary ; and if necessary in that sense, he may 
even kill the intruder, tiiongh very str'ong circum- 
stances are required to justify this. He may also 
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put hpi'iiig-gmiK DU tlie ureiuise.'- : hut hy doing so 
fie iiiiiy render himself lialde to an action if any 
pel .'■on laivfully entering the premise.-' .slioiild lie 
injured. In Scotland a peculiar name i.s given to 
the offence of feloniously assaulting a man in his 
oivii liouse, called Hamesuchuu (q.v.), a name also 
used in the old law of Englainl ; and all olleuces 
ooimnitted in another person’s liou.se are generally 
punished more severely than those not committed 
111 a house at all. 8ee also Eviction. 

House-boat. See Baugb. 

Housebote. See Estovek. 

Housebrcaltilig E the breaking and enter- 
ing into a dwelling-hoirse, .sho]i, or wai'eljouse, 
between the hours of (i a.m. and 9 p.m., and steal- 
ing any cliattel or money to any value. The draw- 
ing a latch, the ojicning a window, or the euiploy- 
nieiit of fraudulent means to effect an entry con- 
stitutes hrcftking and enteriiiff. The punisliuicut 
range.s from fourteen years’ iienal servitude to two 
years’ in!])risonnient. Sue BtinoL-.rnv, where the 
law ill the United States is also noticed. 

Hoiiscbtiriiiiig. See AitsoN, 

llousc-lly (dfinsm dninaiifii ), perhaps the most 
familiar and widely distrihiited dipteroits in.seot. 
Adults arc to he seen the whole year round, though 
natui'iilly mo.st numenma iii suuimer. They feed 
iiidiscriiuiiiatingly on Nvliat- 
ever they can suck up 
fclirnngli their llesliy pro- 
hosois or scrape oft’ with 
their other mouth parts. 
The females lay their eggs 
ill groiiiW; aliout eight days 
after pairing, and tlie wliiile 
doi'elopinent ncou)nes about 
a month. The eggs are 
depo.sited in decaying organic 
matter, in dung, or in any 
liltli, and the larvic are 
liatclied ill a day, or even 
less if the weather he warm. 
Fig, 1. These larvm are smooth, 

.vith naked maggots, witliont le{« 
t'nf or distinct head, with small 
urn booklets at the mouth, and 
a length of about one-third 
of an inch. They feed on 
organic debris, move hy contracting the abdo- 
men, and grow for about a fortnight. Then they 



Fig. 2. 

A, liGCd op liotise-dy : a, coinpomul eye ; t, nuteiiua ; d, maxil- 
Inrypalps; e, /, ‘proboacis Inbeliir, lips of ‘ proboscis ; * 
h, opciiio" into ‘ proboscis ; ' i, thorax, with breathing pore 
(after Von nayck). B, omi of a fly's foot highly magnilied, 
sliowing long hairs, two terminal claws, cud two meinbranons 
adhesive pads. 

seek some dry resting-place, undergo pupation, 
and finally in another fortnight become winged 
insects. 


B, bii'v.i ol'lioii.si'.fly, 
brmfching pores at 
(lower) end 1 h, yi. 
tly eiiiergliig from [ 
aheatli. 



Many part,s of the lioiise-fiy, such as the sucking 
proboseib, or the Iiair-eoveied ili-'Cs of the feet by 
which the insects adhere to the wimlow-pane, well 
deserve the attention they generally get from tlio-e 
who use the microsco])e. Tliough house-flies do 
not bite, they are often extremely troublesome. 
Expedients for killing them off rerjnire no adver- 
tiseinent. It is more important to notice that 
house-Ilies are probably somethiies responsible for 
disseniinatiug disease-gei ms. 

lIOHSeboId, The King's cm Quees’.s, in Great 
Britain compiises the deiiartmeuts of the Lord 
Steward (q.v.), the Lord Ohainherlain (q.v.), with 
the Lords of the Bedcliamher, a medical depart- 
ment, the Iloyal Almonry, ami the dep.artment 
of the hlistress of the Eohes, which comprises tlie 
Ladie.s of tlie Bedcliamlier, the liedchamherAVomen, 
and the Maid.s of Honour. For tlie Lords and 
Ladies of the IJedchaiuher, see Bedc'H.vmiePv (.see 
also liOV.-VL EAMIev). The Maid« cf Ilonoirr, of 
whom there are eight, .are immediate attendants 
on the myal jierson, and in rotation perform the 
duty of aeconqianying tlie Queen on all occasions. 
Tliey enjoy by courtesy the title ‘ Hononrahle,’ 
wlien not entitled to it liy birth, and are then 

designated the ‘llouourahle *Miss ’ without the 

Christian name. 

llqiischold Troops are those troops wiiose 
especial duty it is to attend the sovereign and to 
guard the metropolis. These forces comprise three 
vegiiiieiits of cavalry— the Lst and 2d Life Giiard.s 
and the lioyal Horse Guards ■, and three regiments 
of foot— the Grenadier Guards of three battalion, s, 
and the Coldstream and Scots Guards of two 
battalions each, See Guards, 

llonsc-lcek (Sf/iipcri>it)i(/ii), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Crassiilaceic, having a calyx of 
six to twenty sepals, the petals equal in numher 
to the sepal.s, and inserted into the base of the 
caly.x; the leaves generally \’ery succulent, and 
forming close 
jusettes. 'The 
Common House- 
leek or Cypliel 
{&'. Uetorum), 
called Fans or 
Fotiets in Scot- 
land, and in 
some conntrie.s 
Jupiter’s Beard, 
grows wild on the 
rocks of the Alps, 
but has long 
been common in 
almost every 
part Ol Eni’one, 
planted on walls, 
roofs of cottages, 

&c. It sends up 
leafy ilowcring 
steins of 6 to 12 
inches in height, 
bearing hranolies 
of pale red star- 
like flowers, 
equally curiou.s 
and beautiful. 

The leaves cut 
or bruised and applied to Iniras afford immediate 
relief, a-s they do also to stings hy bees or wasps ; 
and they are heuelicial when applied to ulcers and 
inflamed sores. They were formerly in high esteem 
as a remedy for fevei-s and other diseases ; and an 
edict of Charlemagne contributed greatly to the 
extensive distribution of the plant. The edict is 
in these words : Et haheai qiiisquc supra doninm 
sumn Jovis barbetm (‘And let eveiybofly have the 
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Jnpitei'’s lieanl on hi,s lioiise’). — Other species 
possess siinihir properties. S. soboliferum, with 
yellowish-green flowers, is very frequently ]>lanteil 
on walls in Germany. The fishernien of Madeira 
say that nets rubbed with the fresh leaves of S. 
ghitiiiosnm are thereby rendered as durable as if 
tanned, provided they are also steeped in some 
alkaline liquor. Some of tlia species, nativ’es of 
tile south ot Europe, Canary Isles, &c., are shrubby ; 
otlier.s are common greenhouse plants. 

Iloiiseiliaid’s Knee is tlm term oommouly 
applied to aii acute or chronic iuHammation of the 
bursa or sac tliat intervenes between the patella, 
or knee-pan, and tlie .skin. Housemaid.^ are 
especially liable to it from tlieir kneeling on hard 
damp stones. In il.s acute form it causes con- 
siderable pain, swelling, and fclnile disturbance. 
The only disease for wlilcli it can be mistaken 
is iullamination ot the synovial membrane lining 
the ca\'ity of the joint ; but in tliis disease 
the patella is tin-own forwards, and the swell- 
ing is at the side.s, while in housemaid’s knee the 
swelling is very superficial, and ia in front of the 
patella. The treatmoiit in the acute form consists 
essentially in tlio means usually employed to combat 
inllaniinatioii— viz. re.at, leeclies, fomentations, and 
purgativea ; if .siippnratiou take place the sac mn.st 
be freely opened and tire puh evacuated. The 
olironio form may sulj.side under rest, blister.s, &c., 
or it may require iucEiou nr c.'ccisioii for its cure. 

House of Lordiit Uouiiiioiis. Bee Paulxa- 
MENT. 

IlousC'i'Ciit.s. Sea La^dlorv and Tenant. 

lloiisiiiir of the Poor. A Royal Commission 
to inquire into tire condition of the workiug-classe.s 
sat in ISSI and 1885. Acts for facilitating im- 
nrovement in tlie dwellings of tire working-classes 
Iiave been passed in 1808, 1876, and 1870. See 
Guinness, Hill, Peaiiody; as also Cottage, 
Lai)ouiieiu3, Lodging-house, Poor. 

Iloussa. See Haussa. 

IIOU.StOIl< capital of Hari-is county, Te.va.s-, on 
the navigable Bult'alo 11a, yon, 49 miles by rail NW. 
of Galveston, with wliic'h it is connected also by 
steamboat, s. It is the great railway centre of the 
state, stands in the midst of a fertile oonutry, ami 
shirrs largo quantities of cotton, grain, and cattle, 
besides the jirodirots of the great pine-forests, which 
are prepared here. Tire other maimfactuves in- 
clude machinery, iron-castings, railway carriages, 
farming implements, fertilisers, cotton-seed oil, &c. 
Pop. ( 1870 ) 9382 ; ( 1880 ) 18,640 ; now much lai’ger. 

llOUStOll; Samuel, president of Texas, was 
born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, March2, 1793, 
was brought up noiir the Cherokee territory in 
Tennessee, and was adopted by one of the Imiiau.s 
there. In 1813 he enlisted as a private soldier, and 
by persistent bravery rose to the rank of s-ecoiid- 
lieutenant before the end of the war. He left the 
army in 1818, studied law at Nashville, and was 
elected in 1823 and 1825 a member- of congrass, and 
in 1827 governor of Tennessee. In Janiiary 1829 
he niari-ied the daugliter of an ex-goveriiov ; hut in 
the following- April, for- reasons never- made public. 
Ire abarriloned wife, country, and ch-ilhsatiou, and 
spent three years among the Cherokees, beyond tire 
Mis.sissippi, -where his adoptive father had settled. 
In 1832 Houston went to Washington, aird irrit- 
cured the renrovnl of several United State.s Indiart 
agents on charges of fraud, but got irrto personal 
drfficnlties rvitlr tlreir friends, The Te.xan war- 
offered a new field to his ambition. He was made 
commatrder-itr-ohief. Tire Atirerrcans at fii-st surr- 
tained some .severe los.ses, but on 21st April 18.36 
Houston with 750 men iriliioted a oruslting deleat 
on a force of 1800 Me.xicarts rrnder Santa- Anna, on 


the batiks of the San Jacinto, and by tliis one 
decisive blow achieved the independence of Texa.i. 
The hero of San Jacinto was elected first pre.sidetrt 
of tire reptiblic, and re-elected in 1841, and on tlie 
aniiexation of Texn.s, in 1845, was elected to the 
United States senate. Elected governor of Texas 
in 1859, be opposed sece.ssion, was deposed in 
March 1861, and took no furtliei- part in public 
affairs. He died 2t)th July 1863, 

Hovas. Bee lM.tDAGA.SCAR. 

Ifovedoii, Roger of, an old Engllslr ciii-onicler, 
most probably horn at llowden, in Yorkshire, who 
was attacherl to the hou.scliold ot Henry II. , and 
was employed in nii.s.sion.s to the lord.s of Gallon-, ay 
and to the heads of the monastic houses. In 1189 
he was appointed an itinerant justice for the forest.s 
ill the iiortliern counties, and he seems to have spent 
his last years in Yoi-k.sliiie, probably at Hon-den. 
It may be supposed that he did not survive 1201, 
as bis Chroxirh ends with that year-. It oommences 
with the close of the Chronicle of Bede in 732, and 
is divided by Bishop Stubbs into four ]iait.s : the 
Jirsf, cudiiig with 1148, consisting cliielty of tlie 
ITixtui’ia pt)U Bcdam ; the uccond, ending w-itli 
1169, mainly based on the Ilr/fouc Chronicle ; the 
third, ending witli 1192, mainly an .aliridgment of 
Benedicts Chronicle; and the fourth, ending with 
1201, a record of contemporai-y events, not without 
value. The Ohrunkla was first printed in Sir H. 
Saville’s Scrijiiorcs pout Bcdam in 1590. There is 
an EngliHh translation by II. E. Riley in Bohn's 
‘ Antiquai-ian Library ’ (2 vols. 1853). The original 
forms 4 volumes (1868-71) in the Rolls series, 
under the editorsliip of Bishop Btubbs. 

lIovcllci'S. See Deal. 

lloveii. See Hoove. 

llotvard. The noble House of Howard has 
stood for many centurio.s at the head ot the English 
nobility. Tho Howards have enjoyed the drrkedoni 
of Norfolk since the middle of the 15Lh century, 
and have contributed to the annals of the nation 
sevei-al persons of the most distinguished oharaoter 
hoth ill iiolitii'.s ami in literature. Neither Wir W. 
Dugdale nor Collins claims for the Howards any 
more ancient origin than Sir William Hon-ard, a 
learned Cliief-jii.stioe of the Common Pleas under 
Edward I. and Edward 11. , tliongh Dugdale inci- 
dentally liiontions a traditiun that their name is of 
Saxon origin, and ileri\-ed eitlier from an ominenb 
oHico under the crown hefore the Conquest, or from 
Horeward, the leader of those forces which for a 
Lime defended the isle of Ely so valiantly against 
William tlie Conqueror. The pedigree earlier 
than Sir William Howard has been completely 
deiiiolislied in an article on ‘ Doubtful Norfolk 
Pedigrees ’ jiriiited in the Genccdof/iH. Be this as 
it may, it is cortaiii that Sir John Howard, the 
grandson of the ahove-men turned judge, was not 
only admiral and captain of the king’s tiai-y in the 
nor-thof England, but sheriff of Norfolk, in which 
comity he held extensive property, which was suh- 
seqiieiitly iucrea.sed by tho nian-iage of lii.s gi-aiid- 
soii. Sir Roliert. with the co-heiress of the ancient 
and noble House of Mowbray, Dukes of Norfolk. 
The only son of this union was Sir John Howard, 
one of tile loading- su))poi-tei',H of the House of York, 
who, biiviiig o-ained early distinction in the Erencli 
war-s of Henry YI. , was constituted by Edward lY, 
constable of the iiiipoi-tant castle of Norwich, and 
sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, He .subsequently 
became treasurei- of the royal liousehold, obtained 
‘ a grant of the whole benefit that should accrue to 
the king by coinage of money in the City and Tower 
of London, and elsewliere in iEnglaud ; ’ and further, 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Hoivard and 
Duke of Norfollr. We lind him in 1470 made cap- 
tain-general of the king’s forces at sea, and he was 
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most stveuunus in that capacity in his resistance to 
tlie House of Laucastov. Finally he was created 
Earl Marshal of Enf;land, an honorary distinction 
still borne hy his desceiiclants, and in 1484 was 
cnnstilutcd Lord Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Aciuitaine. He fell next year, however, on ISos- 
worth Field, and after his death his honours were 
attainted, as also wore those of hi.s sou Tlioinas, 
who had been created Earl of Surrey. The latter, 
however, after suffering throe years of imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London, obtained a reversal 
of his own and his father’s attainders, juid, being 
restored to liis honours aceordiiigly, became distin- 
guished as ^ a gcnaral, ami is more particularly 
celeljrated in liistory for ids defeat of tlie .Scotch 
at Floddeu in loLf. Ills son Tlioiiws, tliii-d Duke 
of Norfolk, wa.s attainted hy Henry VIII., but was 
afterward, s re.stored in blood, aiuldjy his marriage 
with a daugliler of JCiiig Edward IV. liecanic the 
father of the ill-fated and accomplished Earl of 
.Surrey (q.v.), who.se o-xeentiini w.as fclie last of the 
many acts of tyranny which di.sgr.acu the memory 
of Henry YIII, The .same sentence had lioeii pa.s.se(l 
on the duke, when the death of the royal tyrant 
.saved him from Die Idock. Ills grandson Tlioma.s, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk', in like manner suffered 
attainder, and was e.'iecuted on Tower Hill for high- 
treason, foi' lii.s commnuicatiou with Mary, Queen 
of .Scots. The family hommr.s, however, were again 
restored, partly hy .James I. to hi.s gramlson, and 
iiartly hy Charles 11. to his groat-great-grandson, 
Thoma.s, who thus became eighth duke, and whose 
cou.sin and .sncce.s.sor, Cliaiics, ninlli dnkc, wa.s the 
direct ancestor of the present Duke of Norfolk. 

It wouhl he impoasible hei-c to give a li.st of all 
the honours which from time to lime have been 
conferred on various branches of the d\ical House 
of Howard; it is .suilioient to a, ay that, in one or 
other of their uudespread hrauches, the Howards 
either have enjoyed within the last three centuries, 
or still eiijoyj Iho earldoms of Carlisle, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Northamiiton, Arundel, Wicklow, Nor- 
wich, and Elliimhaiu, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard de AYaldeii, Howard of Castle llising, and 
Howard of Effingham. 

It will he seen from the above remarks that the 
duc.al House of Norfolk is one whose fate it has 
been, heyoiul all others among tlie English nobility, 
to liiid its name interwoven with the thi’ead of 
English history, and not rarely in colours of blood. 
The accomplislied hut unfovUuiate Surrey, and his 
scarcely less unhappy father, Thomas Howard — 
whose head w.as only saved from the block on which 
his son so nobly suffered hy the death of the eighth 
Henry — are ‘ hnusehold words ’ in the p.ages of 
English history ; and reailers of Shakespeare will 
have otlier racollection.s of the same name allied 
with other histovieal events ; while those who ai’e 
familiar with the writings of Pope will not have 
forgotten how tersely and imintedly he typifies the 
glory of ancestral pedigrees hy ‘ All tlie blood of all 
the Howards.’ Other menihers of tlie House of 
Howard have gained a jilace in the \iage.s of English 
history, Sir Edward Howard, K.O., brother of the 
llr.st Earl of Surrey, was made by Henry VIII. 
the king’s Htaudaril-hearer ami admiral of the fleet, 
in which oaiiacity he lost his life in hoarding a 
French vessel oil Brest in action in 1513 ; his 
brother, .Sir Edmund, acted as marshal of the lionse 
at Floddeu ; and his half-brother, .Sir Thomas 
Howard, was attainted, and died a prisoner in the 
Tower, for aspiring to the hand of tlie Lady 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret, Queen 
of .Scotland, and niece of Henry VIII., one of whose 
ill-fated consorts was the Lady Cathaiiiie Hoivnvd. 

Howard, Catharine, fifth queen of Henry 
VIII., was a granddanghlev of the second Duke of 
Norfolk. The year of her birth, not known with 


certainty, rias prohahly 1321 nr 1322. Cathniiiie 
was brought ii]i partly in her father's house, partly 
in that of her grandmother, the Duchess of Norfolk'. 
In 1540 the king mairied Anne of Cleve.s. But it 
was a marriage for rvliieli he had no liking ; and 
Gariliner, the lloman Catholic Bishop of Vinchester, 
being just then recalled to fiuoiiv, he and hi.s [larty 
endeavoured to bring the king and Catharine to- 
gether, Aline of Cleves was divorced on the 9th 
of July, and Heiii'y married Catharine Howard on 
the 2Sth of the same month. But in November 
the queen was accused lo Henry of having been 
guilty of imuioral eomhiet with two gentlemen 
of her graiuliiuitlier's liousehohl, hut previous to 
her maniage witli the king. The evidence against 
her was cimviiieing, and on tliis charge she was 
helieaded on 1,3th Fehniary l."42. 

Howard, John, the philanthropist and prison 
lefonnev, was horn at Hackney, in Middlesex, on 
2d September 1726, though both place and date 
are given differently liy different authorities. His 
cdiieatiou was mostly got through private tuition. 
The iiiheritaiice of an ample fortune, which fell to 
him on the deatli of his fatlier in 1742, enabled him 
to gi'atify his taste for continental travel. In 1736, 
after his wife's death, he set sail for Lisboa, which 
had just been devastated hy the great earthquake, 
hut was captured on the way hv a French privateer, 
and carried to Brest, wliere lie was thrown into 
prison. There even a .short cajitivity sufficed to 
leave upon his mind a lasting imi)res.siou of the 
inluunan treatment to ivhich prisoners of irar were 
.subjected in Freiieli luisons. After Ids return home 
Howaul married a second time, and settled at Car- 
diiigtoii, .3 ndle.s from Bedford. That village reaped 
tlie I'mst-friiits of those philanthropic e.xertions 
which aflerwanls culminated in such noble labour, 
the work of pri.son reform, lii 1773 Howard was 
noiidnated higli-.sherilf fur the cimiity of Bedford, and 
his interest in lU'isnn.s and tlieir inmate.s was now 
Jinst fairly roused to the pitch of practical effort. 
He wa.s struck with the injustice under whicli many 
poor Iprisoner.s siiff'ereil, in tliat they were detained 
111 prison untried, or even after being pronounced 
innocent, until tliey or their friends had ]iaiil cer- 
tain fees to the ganJeis and other officials. Howard 
at once began a long series of tours tlu-oughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the condition of prisons, and inquiring 
into tlie manageineiit ami treatment of jirisonei's. 
Chiefly as the re.sult of his efforts, two acts were 
jiassed in 1774, one making provision for fixed 
.salaries to he luiid to the gaolers, and the other 
enforcing greater cleanliness in prisons, with a view 
to the prevention of the dre.aded gaol-fever. From 
this time oinvavd Howard prosecuted with un- 
wearied zeal and patience tliis tlie great work of hi.s 
lifetime, upheld by an indomitable sense of duty, 
and supported hy a devout faith and his own firm, 
steadfast will. The remaining years of his life were 
jiriiicijiaBy s]ieiit in visiting the prisons of Great 
Britain aiid the countries of the Continent. Amongst 
the graver abuses he set himself to get aholished in 
his native land were such iliings as these ; many 
jnisons were in a deplorably dilapidated state, the 
cells narrow, filthy, and unhealthy ; debtors and 
felons were confined proniiacnously in the same 
prisons; separate apartments were not provided 
for the two sexes, and the gaolers were allowed 
to .sell liquors to those placed under their charge, 
causes directly ministering to immorality and 
dnmkenness. 'Howard's endeavours to relieve 
hniiiaii suffering in prisons easily turned his 
thoughts to ho.spitals ; aud he also directed his 
efforts to the alleviation of sufl'eruig and the 
removal of abuses in these estahlislmients, as 
well as in schools and all kinds of henevoleiit 
institutions. From 17S5 he devoted his attention 
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more esiiecially to the plague, and to the con- 
Ridevation of means for its j)rerention. With 
this end in view, he studied it in tlie hospitals 
and lazarettos of the cliief Mediterranean towns in 
which it was wont to show itself. But whilst still 
pursuing his investigations, he was himself stnick 
down hy typihus fever at Kherson, in Rus.sia, .and 
died on 20th January 1790. He was huried at 
Dopliinoidta (now Stepanovka), 4 miles N. of 
Klierson. The chief re.sults of his e.vtensive ohsev- 
v.ations were recorded with faitliful acenr.acy and 
great minuteness of detail, though with little sense 
of gener.alisation, in two works — TItc Utaie of 
Frinons in Eimland ami IF«te, with an Acmiinl of 
soma Foreign Prisons { 1777 ), to which a .supplement 
was added' in 1780, wliilst the editions of 1784 and 
1792 were eacli an enlargement on its predecessor ; 
and All Arconnt of the, Prinr/jxil Laaimttos in 
Enropa (1780). In conseepuenee of his nohle self- 
denying lahoui'iS Ilow.ard has heconiethe piroverldal 
ideal of a philanthropist, the type of the he.st kind of 
humanitarian activity and loi'e. Burke, in speak- 
ing of his labours .at Bath in 1781, s.aid, ‘He has 
visited all Europe, nottosnn-oy the Kumptuousnesa 
of palaces or the stateliness of tempiles ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the rcnia,ins of 
ancient grandeur, nor to fonn ji .scale of thecnrio.sity’ 
of modern art ; nor to collect medals or collect 
manuscripts ; hut to dive in the depths of dun- 
8'eon.s, to plunge into tlie infection of hoispitals, to 
survey' the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depres.sion, and 
contemid, to veinomhev the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to \'isit tlio forsaken, and to com- 
pare and collate the dtstre.s.sos of all men in .all 
countries. ... It was a voyage of disoovery, .a cir- 
eumnavigatiou of charity.’ See Lives by tlahlwin 
Brown (1818), Taylor (18,3G), Hepwnvth Dixon 
(1849), Field (1850), and Stoughton (185.8; new 
ed, 1884); Correspondence of Iroward (1855) hy 
J, Field ; and the article Prison.^, 

Howard, Oliver Otis, an American general, 
wiis horn at Leeds, Maine, 8th NovemheV 18.80, 
graduated at We-st Point in 1854, took oonimaml 
of a regiment of M.aine vohmteev.s in 18G1, and was 
made brigadiev-geiioral for gallantry .at the limt 
battle of Bull Run. He lost an arm at Fair Uak.s 
in 1862, hut afterwards was in several actions, and 
in 1864 commanded tlio Army of tlie Tennessee in 
the invasion of Georgia. He coniiuanded the right 
wing of Slierm.an’s army in the inarch to the sea 
and through the C.aroliiias. He was commissioner 
of the Froodmen’s Bureau from 1865 until its aboli- 
tion in 1874, ami was the first president of Howard 
University (see Washington, D.C. ), which was 
named in his honour. He conducted two Indian 
campaigns, in 1877 and 1878 ; in 1886 he was pro- 
moted to major-gener.al, and received the command 
of the division of the Pacific ; in 1889 he was trans- 
ferred to that of the Atlantic. General Howard 
is a chevalier of the Legion of Honour (1884). He 
has published .several hooks, inohuling Chief Joseph 
(ISSl), an account of liis campaign against the Nez 
Perces. 

Howard of Elliiigliain, CnAi!LE.s, Lord, 
was horn in 15,86, and in 1573 succeeded his father, 
who was the ninth .son of the .second Duke of 
Rorfolk, and who in 1554 had been raised to the 
peerage and been made Lord High Admiral. In 
158.) that dignity was conferred on the son, .and as 
such in 1588 he commanded g'lnrimisly against the 
Armada (q.v. ). For his share with Esse.x in the 
Cadiz expedition (1.596) he was created Earl of 
Nottingham, and in 1601 he put down Esse.x’s 
mad insurrection. In 1619 he re.signed his office 
in favour of Buckingham ; and he died 14tli De- 
cember 1624. Contrary to the common opinion, 


there is no proof that he was ever a Catholic 
{Notes and Queries, 1851, 1888). 

Howe, Elias ( 1819-67 ), inventor of the Sewiim- 
inachine (q.v.). “ 

Howe, John, the most philosophic of the Puri- 
tan divines, was born 17th May 1630, at Lomdi- 
horougli, in Leicestershire, to the living of whieli 
p.arish his fatlier had been presented liy Laud. He 
studied both at Oxford ami Cambridge, where he 
made the friendship of the most distingni.sheil pm- 
lessons and students of that day. After pveachinn 
for .some time .at 'Winwick, in L.auoashire, anl! 
Great Tnrringtnn, in Devonshire, with much accept- 
ance, he was appointed domestic chaplain to Ci-om- 
well in 1656, a position he occupied witli great 
reluctance, hut in which he disch.argcd his ditlionit 
duties with rare lirnmess .and courtesy, not fearing 
to speak hi.s mind before Cromwell himself, and 
winning praise even from the enemies of his party'. 
Indeeil, tlironghout life he was on the most intimate 
terms with persons so wide apart as Baxter and 
other nonconformist divines, .and the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the Estahlishment, .as Ktilling- 
ileet .and Tillotson. At tlio Restoration he returned 
: to Torrington, where he remained for about two 
' .vear.s. But the Act of Unifnrinit.y ejected him 
, from his p.arish, 24Lh August 1662 ; for though one 
of the most liheral-minded of tliu Puritans, and not 
I tronhled with morbid conscientiousness, he was 
also a man of strong principle. Like many' otheis 
of the nonconformist ministers, lie wandered about 
preaching in .secret till 1071. In 1668 lie published 
his lirst work. The Blessedness of the Uightcous, 
wliicli was very popular. In 1671 he was inviteil 
hy Lord Mnssarene, of Antrim Castle, in Ireland, 
to become his domestic chaplain, where he spent 
four yearn of great hapiuness, iireaohing every 
fiabliath at Antrim churcli, with the s.anotinn of 
the liisliop. Here lie wrote Ids Viiniti/ tif Man as 
Mortal, and began his greatest work, The Good Man 
the Living Temple of Cod (1676-1702), which oecu- 
liics one of tlie iiighest places in Puritan theology. 
In 1075 lie was called to he pastor of the dissenting 
congregation in Silver Street, London, and went 
thither in the hogiiinitig; of 1676. In 1677 he pub- 
lished, at the reemest of Mr Boyle, 'The Itcconcil- 
ahleness of Cod's Prcscionre of the Sins of Men v.ith 
the Wisdom of Ills Counsels, and Exhortiifionsi'in 
1681, Thoughtfulness for the Morrow ; in 1682, Sclf- 
dcdication ; in 1683, Union among Protestants; 
and in 1684, The Jledcemcr’s Tears wept over Lost 
Souls. In 1685 he was iniited hy Lord AY barton to 
travel with him on tho Continent ; and after vi.sit- 
ing the prinoip.'il cities, he resolved, owing to the 
state of England, to settle for a time .at Utrecht, 
where he was adiiiiUod to several interviews with 
the Prince of Gr.ange. In 1G87 the Declaration for 
Liberty of Uonscieiice induced him to return to 
England, and at the Revolution next year he lieaded 
the deputation of dissenting clergymen when tliey 
brought 'their adilress to the throne. Besides smaller 
works, he puhlislicd, in 1G93, Carmditg ofJlcligious 
Contention; in 1694-95, several treatises on the 
Trinity ; in 1699, The Redeemer's Dominion over the 
Invisible World; and ho continued writing till 1705, 
when he puhlished a characteristic work, Patknee 
in Ejcpeetation of Future Blessedness. He died 2d 
April 1706. 

Howe was a man of a noble presence, with a (inely- 
halanccd mind, a profound thinker, yet gifted with 
great piactical sagacity. His own convictions were 
very clecicled, y'et ho liad large toleration for the 
opinions of others, and of one of his persooutors 
writes ‘ he did not doubt after .all to meet him one 
day in that place where Luther and Zwinglins well 
agreed.’ The value of his writings is "'reatly' marred 
by a poor style and innumerable subdiviHions and 
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(ligressiotw, wtiich led a woman niico to say ‘he 
was so long laying the cloth that she always 
despaii-ed of the diiinev.’ But Eoheit Hall said of 
him, ‘ I have derived more henelit from the works 
of Howe than horn tliose of all otlicr divines put 
together.’ A great admirer of Plato, ‘ though with- 
out the slightest pretension to the eloqnenee of the 
renowned tirecian, ho bore no mean resendilance to 
him in loftiness of mind, snhlimity of conception, 
and, above all, in intense admiration of all moral 
e.vcellenoe. ’ ‘Of the consummate ability witli 
which he mn.st have conducted himself no other 
proof is needed than the statement of the following 
facts : that he was often employed in the most 
delicate affairs by Cromwell, yet witliout incnn-ing 
either Idaine or suspicion ; without betraying confi- 
dence or compromi.sing principle ; that, though e-v- 
posed to .scrutinising- eyc.s, he left not a riret of hi.s 
armour ojren to the shafts eitlier of malice or envy, 
and that he could awe Cromwell into silence and 
move Tillntson to tears j that he never made an 
enemy and never Inst a friend.’ His works were 
published in 1724, 2 vols. folio, rvith a life hy Dr 
Calamy j more tiian one edition 1ms been published 
since. See Henry Rogers’ Lifu and Character of 
John, llown ( 183(i). 

llo-vve, RiciiapD Howe, E.'lHl, British admiral, 
the sou of the second Viscount Howe of the Irish 
peerage, was born in 1723. He left Eton atfonvtcen, 
and, entering the navy, served under Anson (q.v.) 
again.st the Spaniard.s in the Paeillc. Hade i)o.st- 
captaiii at twenty, he in tliat .same year drove away 
from tlio coast of Scotland two Fiench ships conve,y- 
ing troops and ammunition to the young Pretender. 
After serving; olf tlie oo.ast of Africa, Howe took an 
active part in the naval operations of the British 
during the Seven Years' War, especially distingnisli- 
ing himself by tlie oaptuve of the island of Chanssey, 
in the attacks njion the isle of Aix, St Halo, and 
Cherbourg, and in engagements with the French 
fleet in 1705 and 1759. In 1708 lie huooeeded to the 
Irish title of viscount on the death of his brother, 
George Angiistns (1724-58), tlie brigadier-general, 
wlio was killed before Tioondereg.a. Appointed a 
Lord of the Ailniii'.alty in 1763, he was promoted 
two years later to the important office of Treasurer 
of tile Navy. In 1778 he defended the Ameri- 
can coast against a superior naval force under 
D’Estaing, wliom lie repelled olf Rhode Island. 
He wa.s made a viscount of Great Britain in 17S2. 
Being sent out the same year to relieve Gibraltar, 
lie disembarked troops, ammunition, and supplies, 
and then ottered battle to the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, but they, declining an engage- 
ment, drew off towards Cadiz. Howe was mode 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 17.S3, and receiv'ed 
an English earldom in 1788. When war with 
Prance broke out in 1793 he took coininaiid of the 
Channel fleet, and next year gained off Usliaiit the 
victory which is known as that of ‘ the glorious fii-st 
of June.’ The French fleet consisted of twentj.^-six 
sliip.s of the line, and the British of twenty-five. In 
a very short time the latter captured seven of the 
enemy’s vessels and dismasted ten more. Howe’s 
last public service was to bring hack to their duty 
the mutinous seamen at Spitliead and I’ortsnioutli 
in 1797. He died August 5, 1799, leaving the repu- 
tation of being a thorough seaman, oautioii.s, cool 
and intrepid in danger, and considerate of his men. 
He greatly increased the cfficieiioy of the navy by 
the introduction of a new system of evolutions and 
naval tactics. See Lives liy G. Mason (1803) and 
Sir J, Barrow (1838). — Another brother, William 
(1729-1814), held a command under Wolfe at 
Quebec, succeeded General Gage in 1776 as com- 
maiider-in-cbief of the British forces in America, 
commanded at Bunker Hill, took New York, 
defeating Washington at White Plains and at 


Brandywine, luit was Mipei-.-ieded by Sir Hemy 
Clinton in 1778, for having lost the opportunity of 
destroying the American force at Valley Forge. 
He sulisequently held various honoraiy commands 
in Britain, and .sneceeiied to his brother's viscounty 
in 1799. 

Howe, Sa.mlel Gridlev, M.D., an American 
pliilanthroiii.st, was born in L’o.ston, November 10, 
1801, and graduated at Brown Univer.sity in 1821, 
and at the Harvard medical school in 1824. He 
served as a surgeon during the Greek wav of inde- 
pendence from 1824 to 1827, organising the medical 
stair of the Greek army. He then went to America 
to raise contrilmtions, and, returning with food, 
clothing, and .supplie.s, formed a colony on the 
istlumis of Corinth. Swamp-fever, liowever, drove 
him from the country in 1830. In 1831 he went to 
Paris to study the methods of educating the blind, 
and, having become mi.xed up iii the Polish insur- 
rection, .spent sis week.s in a Prus-'-iaa pri.-.on. On 
his return to Boston he established a , school for the 
blind, his most famous pupil being Laura Bridgman 
(q.v.). He also established a school for the train- 
ing of idiots. In 1S51-.53, a.ssisted hy his wife, he 
edited the anti-slavery ConimonwcaUh, and, after 
revisiting Greece in 1SG7 with supplies for the 
Cretans, he edited in Boston The Cretan. He ilieil 
Otli January 1876.— His wife, Jitlia Ward Howe, 
lioni in New York city, 27th Miiy 1819, became 
prominent in tire wortran-suffr-age ruovenrent since 
1869, preached lir Arrrerican Unitar-ian pulpits, arrd 
pnhlislred, besides narTalives of tj-avel and a Life of 
Margaret Fuller, several volnirres of poems, Passion 
Flowers (1854), Words for the Hour (1837), and 
Later Lyrics { 1866 ), the'last tiro best. In 18(51 she 
wrote the ‘ Battle-hymn of the Kepuhlic.’ 

Howell, .Tames, whose Familiar Letters is still 
an Ertglish classic, was liorrr about 1.394, son of the 
rrrinister of Ahernant, iir Carrrrartherrshire. He had 
his educatioir at Her-eford and Jesus College, 0.x- 
fortl, and took Iri.s B.A. in 1613. He then neeatrre 
steward to a glass-ware mairnfactory, and trnver,sed 
in its interests Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, 
and Italy. He was next employed abroad on jmblic 
business in 1626, became secretary to Lor-il Scroop 
at York, was returned to parliament for Eicltinond 
in 1627, .sent with the Ear-l of Leice.ster to Denmark 
in 1632, and appoirrteil in 1642 clerk to the Privj'- 
council. Next j'e.ar he was sent hy tire Parliament 
to the Fleet, where Ire lay till 16'i8. At the 
Restoration tire office of historiographer-royal was 
created for hint. He died in 166G, and was huried 
in the Temple church. Howell was a man 
of considerahle Itrrtrrour, learning, and industry. 
Besiiles translation.s from Italian, Frenclr, and 
Spanish, Ire wrote no less than foi-ty-one original 
works on history, politics, and philological niattei-s. 
He had put Iris travels to much profit. ‘ Thank 
God,' he says, ‘I have this fruit of my foreign 
travels, that I c.an pray unto him every day of the 
week in a separate language, and upon Sundar 
in seven.’ His Instructions for Forreine Travell 
(1642) is still interesting, and ia reprinted in Pro- 
fessor Arher’s series ( 1 869 ) ; and Iris supplement to 
Cotgravets French and Englislr dictionary main- 
tains its interest for lexicographers ; but it i.s 
by Iris Eymtolw Ho-EUanm : or Familiar Letters, 
domestic and Foreign (1645-55; lOtlied. 1737), that 
Iris name continues to he venrernhered. Tiiese dis- 
play not only shrewd sense and brilliant wit, but 
also grace and form, and indeed are the earliest 
letters in our language that are really literai-j’. 

Dr Bliss, the erudite editor of ‘'Vood’a Athma: Oxoni- 
enses, intetided to edit Ho-welVs Letters ; this was at 
length adequately done by Hr Joseph Jacobs in 1890. 

Howell’s state Trials, the name given 
to the series originated by Cohhett in 1809, 
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ljecaii.se vols. xi. to xxi. of lliis work were eiliteil 
liy T. 15. Howell (died 1S17), and voL. xxi. to 
xxviii. liy liis son, Tlioinas Jones Howell. 

Howells, WlLl.lAM Eea.X, ,1 iiopiil.'ir Aiiierie.m 
novelist, was lioni at Martin's Feiiy, Ohio, Ist 
March 1837- His fatlier’.s family was of Welsh 
(•iiiaker origin, and he himself was brought up a 
Kwedunhovgiaii. From an early age he was familiar 
witli press-work, as his father was a busy and not 
always pro.spernus printer and journalist ; hut his 
earliest aeriou.s work in journalism was in the 
Cincinnati Gazette and Colninlm.s State Juimwl. A 
life of Lincoln, written in ISGO, ]irocured liim tlie 
post of coiiHiil at Venice, wliicli he held from 1861 to 
ISG.'i, making himself master of Italian the while, 
and writing liis able papers, collected in Venetian 
Life ( 186S). After' lii.s return to America he wrote 
for the New York Tribune anil the Times, the 
Nation, and the Atliiniie Montlity, and lilled the 
editor's chair of the last from 1872 till his retire- 
ment in 1881. His later work in |)Oriodica)s was 
done for tlic Century and Ilarjicr's IVarjirJiic. He 
had already made liis mark as a first-rate journalist, 
a fair poet, and a clever critic, when in 1871 he 
found Ills real work as a writer of liction. His 
clever atnry. Their Weddiny Journey, at once 
hroiiglit him jiopn/arity which quickly grew in 
England no les.s than' America, as the growing 
merit of succeeding novels made it more and 
more cluserved. Of ilie.se the lie.st are A Chanec 
Aefjnaintancc (1873), A Forcyono Cunelnsion (1874), 
A Counterfeit Prcsciiimcnt (1877), The Lady of the 
Aroostook (1878), 'The Undiseuucrcd Cuiiniry {\BSQ), 
Doctor Breen's Practice { 18S.S ), A Modern Instance 
(1883), A JVoman’s licasun (1884), 'The Disc of 
Silas Lujiheem (1885), An Indian Summer {IHQ), 
Annie Kilhurn (1888), and A Ilurxird of New 
Fortunes (1889). 

Tliese works reveal tlicir autlior to us as an 
artist of great oousoientiou.sn 0 sa and iuduatry, hut 
of decided sliortooinings as well as gifts. He i.s 
humorous, brilliant, epigrammatic, and acute, hut 
ho oaiiiiot tell a atorj', and liis an!hiiimi.s analysis 
of ooniinouplaoB cliaracter.s i.s in’ordone to tlie 
e.xtent of tedioiisne.ss. "With all ills gifts he is 
not a great artist in flotion, and lie lacks that 
rare comliination of sympatliy and humonr which 
gave George Eliot and Mr.s Gaskell tlieir insight 
into wh.at was really generic and Imman at the 
lieart of tlie trivialities of everyday life. Howells 
wastes ills strengtli on tlie over-elaboration of 
details, Imt too often tliese are not tlie really 
significant, and tluis tlie general effect of the wliolc 
portrait is feeble, indistinct, and unsatisfactory, 
liis ovei'-elahoratod ratlier tlian really refined 
]3o.st<)niini.s, and hi.s American, s e.\]JaiKling spirit- 
ually under tlie now conditions of an ancient 
oiviiisatinn in some Italian city are always care- 
fully painted and indeed striking ])ortraits, but 
almost always they fall a little short of the one 
tiling needful— tliat look of the life which is 
creation, and wliicli evidently demands tlie intuition 
of genius to catch. 

Ho-wictoui). See PiscicuiyruiiE. 

llowitt, William and Mary, wiiose wi-iting.s 
cliarmed, interested, and instructed tlie public 
during the earlier half of tlie 19tli century, may he.st 
he treated togetlier. William Howitt, tlie son of a 
land-, surveyor of good descent, a member of the 
Society of Friends, was boin at Heanor, Doriiysbire, 
in 1792, and was educated at Ackwortli ami Taui- 
wortli. 'iVith no intention of pursuing the hn.si- 
noas, lie served a four years’ apprenticeship to a 
hnilder, carpenter, and cabinet-maker. IMssessed 
of strong literary tastes, and fond of counti-j' 
life and sports, lie wrote poems, and an account 
of a country excursion after the manner of 


Wa,sliingtnn living. Un Ajnil 16, 1821, 'Williuin 
Howitt married Mary Botliam, a young lady of 
kindred laste.s (burn at Lritoxeter, 12tli March 
1799 )_, and they settled at Hanley, to conduct a 
chemist’s biiBiness. After a few niontlis tliey 
removed to Nottingham for twelve yoais of steady 
and successful literary industry and mental iin- 
provemeiit. Tlieir iiitoi places of aliode were 
Esher, in Surrey, London, Heidelherg, and Rome. 
The record of tlieir after-life is a record of tlie books 
they wrote, of pleasant travel foi literary imrposes, 
while they were on terms of easy intercnnr.se with 
all their notahle contumjioraries. In 1852-54, at 
tlie lieiglit of the gold-fever, 'iYilliiini Howitt iva.s' 
in Australia. Tlie Ilowitts wore instrinnental in 
getting XIOOO for Miss Mcteyavd’.s life of "Wedg- 
wood, and it was at 'Williain Ilowitt’s suggestion 
lliat (Mrs Gaslcell wrote lier iirst novel. They 
quitted tlio Society of Friends in 1847 ; Williain 
Howitt liecaine a believer in spiiitualisni, and in 
later life Mary Howitt joined the Catholic eom- 
iminion. After a long life of blameless literary 
iniliiBlry AVilliam llowiit died at Romo, IMarch |j, 
1879. Blary llowitt, whose lieart and mind ‘ever 
llowed witli love and interest for all lier surround- 
ings,’ composed and wioie from her earliest yeais, 
and nin.st people have seen or j'pail some of he;- 
poems, ballads, novels, or juvenile tales, of which 
she wrote many, liy means of translations slie 
liist made tlie 'works of F’. Rromer and Hairs 
Andersen known to the English ]ml)Uc, She 
wrote for tlic annuals, for the Tcojdc's Journal, 
Ilovitl's Journal, Chambers's Journal, Otc, A 
pension was bestowed ujion her in 1879 by Lord 
Beaconsfield. She died at Rome, January 30, 1888, 
and lier remains were laid beside tliose o'f her )ms- 
Imiijl in the cemetery of Monte Testaccio, One 
critic ha.s justly said tliat "W. llowitt and liis wife 
are inseparably associated witli all that is enchant- 
ing in rural England. In their jmems, their novels, 
and the stories of their country vambles they made 
themselves tlie exponents of nature, blending the 
idealism of imetie fancies with iiictures tliat have 
the realism of photograplis. In politics 'Williain 
Howitt was an extreme Radical, Joint produc- 
tions of AVilliam and Mary Howitt wore the Forest 
Minstrel (1827), Desuluiion of F yam (1827), Book 
of the Seasons (1331), Jyiieratnre and 1‘omanrcs of 
Northern Europe (18.52), Stories of English Life 
{ 1853 ), and liniund Abbeys of Great Britain. Wil- 
liam Howitt’s chief work's, besides contributions to 
newspapers and magazines, were History of Priest- 
craft ( ifc-iS) ; PnntiJcu ( 1835) ; Ittmd Lifrin England 
(1837) ; Visits to Eemarkubh Places (1838 ; second 
series, 1841); Colonisatmi and Christianity (\838]-, 
Bog's Country Bonk (1839); Student Life of Ger- 
many ( 1841 ) ; Homes and Haunts of the Poets ( 1847 ) ; 
iMiid, Labour, and Gold ( 1855) ; illustrated History 
of England (5 vols. 1850-61); History of the Super- 
jifetid'of ( 1863) ; Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand ( 1865 ) ; Mad IVar Planet, and 
other Poems ( 1871 ). See Slary Howitt, an Autobio- 
graphy, edited by her dangirter, Margaret Howitt 
(2 vols. 1889), 

Howitzers (Ger. Ilauhitsen) are guns which 
came into use early in tlie liistory of Held artillery, 
as portable instruments for diseliarging shell into a 
luKtile force. As for tliis purpose no groat range 
was neeea.sary, a small cliargo of iiowder sufficed; 
and tlie howitzer could be made, in proportion to 
its large boro, extremely light. For modern liow- 
itzera, soo Cannon. 

Howler, IIovvLiNG Monkey, or Stentor 
(Mycetes), a genus of Central and South Ameri- 
can monkeys, remarkable for the dilatation of 
the hyoid bone into a liollow driini, wliicli com- 
municates witli tlie larynx, makes a conspieu- 
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oiH external .swelling of the throat, and gives 
proiligioiiR power to the voice, enabling tlieae 
aninialh to emit hideous souniU, which can he 
iieard at least two niile.s away, and to which all 
their names refer. They live' chiefly among the 
branches of trees, and take extraordinary leaps 
fioin one to another, taking hold by the tail like 
most of the American Platyrrliine monkeys, as 
readily as by the hands, and often swinging by it 
alone. Tliey are giegarion.s, and unite their voice.s 
in concert, so as to produce a most deafening noiae ; 
tins is what Humboldt and others say, hnt accord- 
ing to 'Wallace it is only one individual at a time 
which causes all the sound. The monkeys of this 
genus have a low intelligence, and their brain 
.strnctiii'e bears out tliis I’iew. A howler was 
first brought alive to Europe and exhibited at the 
Zoological flardens, London, in 1863. There are 
apparently not moi'e than .six .species. 

llOWl'all, or H.tUR.y a town of India, with 
growing manufactures, on the right or west hank 
of the Hooghly, directly opposite to Calcirtta, of 
which it is practically a suburb. It is connected 
with Calcutta by a floating hiidge (1374), and is 
the Bengal ternunus of the East Indian Railway. 
Pop. (1872) 97,784; (1881) 1O5,028. 

llO'fVSOll, Jot!N Saul, dean of Chester, was 
horn ill 1816, and in 1837 took a double flr.st-class 
at Cambridge. Taking order.s eight years later, in 
1849 he became principal of the Liverpool College, 
and in 1867 dean of Cheater. The complete 
i-estomtion of the cathedral rvas in g-reat measui'e 
due to his energy and devotion. He died 15th 
Becemher 1885. With Conybeave he wrote the 
well-known Ziyi cutd Episthi of fit Paul (1852). 

Howflii a penin.sula on the east coa.st of Ire- 
land, forming the north side of the Bay of Duhlin, 
terminates in a lofty clift’, at the foot of which 
nestle.s the village of Horvth, the chief fi.sliing- 
station on that part of the coast. 

lloxtoil, a district of London, partly in Hack- 
riej', but mainly in , Shoreditch ; tlie Ho.xtou division 
being part of tire parliamentary borougli of Shore- 
ditch. 

Hoy (Soand. iloen, ‘high island’), one of the 
Orkney.s, I.) mile S'VV. of Mainland or Pomona. 
It is 13) miles long, 3 furlong.s to 6J railes broad, 
and 53 sq. m. in area. Unlike the rest of the group, 
Hoy I'ise.s abruptly fi'om the .sea, with stiipendou.s 
clitt's that attain 1140 feet in Braclirougli or St 
Joliii’a Head, and 595 in Bevvy Hill ; inland are 
Ciiilags Hill (1420 feet) and tlieWard Hill (1564), 
commanding a splendid panoramic view. The 
rock.s represent both the Upper ami the Lower Old 
Red , Sandstone. Near the .south end is the line 
natural harbour of Long Hope x Ij miles). 
The ‘Dwarlie Stone’ is a sandstone block, 28 feet 
long, 14) broad, 61 liigh, with a chamber hollowed 
out of it ; aud the ‘ Old Man of Hoy ’ is an insulated 
jflllar of rock, 450 feet high. Pop. ( 1841 ) 1436 ; 
(1881) 1380. See Tttdor’.s Orbie>/,i (1883). 

Hoy, a sirrall coasting vessel, dift'errng little, if 
at all, from the sloop or smack, and often used for 
conveying goods from a large vessel to the shore. 

Hoylilke, a small watering-place of Cbasbire, 
at the extremity of Wirral peninsula, 8 miles by 
rail W. of Birkenhead. It has a celebrated golf- 
links, opened in 1869. Pop. of district, 2519. 

Hoyle, Edmond, the creator of whist, was hom 
in 1672, and is said to have boon educated for the 
bar. Little is known about liis life, except that 
he lived for some time in London, writing on 
games and giving les.son& in whist, and died there 
on 29th August 1769. In 1742 he piihlished his 
Short 'I'reatixe on Whist, containing the law.s and 
some rules, for which he is .said to have received 
260 


I £1000, and whicli in 176.3 reached a 13th edition. 

I See Whist, and ten articles in lYotCs and Queries 
' for 1839. 

Hrabfiiiiis. See R.ibanus MArnr.s. 

Ui-r'Kischin. See Pr.uht:. 

Hlialln'g'a, a river of Peru, rises near the CeiTO 
de Pasco, over 14,000 feet above the sea, tlow.s 
north on the east side of the Central Cordillera, 
breaks through the range at the gorge of C'hasuta, 
and enteis the Marafion. Its total length is about 
650 miles ; it is navigable as far as Ynririiaguas, 
above which aio falls and raiJuK. 

Illiaiuaiigil. See Ayacucho. 

lllianaca, or Uuanmco (Luma linmuKos ; see 
Ll.vma), a species of the .same genus with the 
llama, vicuna, and alpaca, of which some naturalists 
suppose it to he the wild original. It is found not 
only on the Ande.s, hut throughout gi'eat part of 
Patagonia. It is of a reddish-brown colour, the 
eais and hind-legs gray. It generally lives in herd' 
of ten to forty, and is very quick-sighted anti waiy ; 
althongh such is the strength of its curiosity that 
hunters attract the herd.s within easy reach nr their 
rifles by lying down on the ground and kicking 
their feet in the air. Like its congeners, the 
Hiianaea is extremely sure-footed on rocky ground. 

Huanca’i’cU'ca, a ilepaitment of Peru, lying 
entirely within tlie Corililleras, with an area of 
8710 sq. m. Pop. 104,155, The climate L cold 
•and raw on tlie mountains, where sheep, cattle, 
and llamas are herded, .and hot in the deep valloy.s, 
where sugar is grown. The chief riches aie in the 
mines, especially of silver and quicksilver.— The 
capital, Hii.ancaveliea, 150 miles ,SE. of Lima, is a 
dreary mining town in the sierras, with a pop, of 
4000, engaged in working some famous quicksilver 
mines close by. 

Hliail'lICO, n department of Peru, with an are, a 
of over 13,000 sq. ni. Mining and agi-iculture are 
the eliief industiies. Pop. 73.856.— The capital, 
Hnaiinco, lies in a lovely valley on the Huallaga, 
amid plantations of cntl'ee and sugar. It is a 
bishop’s see. Pop. 5300. 

Hllber, Franuois, autlior of a hook on the 
habits of bees, ivas born at Geneva, July 2, 1750, 
and died, 22d October 1830, at Pregny near his 
hirthpkace. At au early age he lo-st life eye- 
sight, hut with the assistance of his wife and an 
intelligent dome.stic he conducted a number of 
original and important observations on the liahit.s 
of bees. His book first appeared as Lettres d Ch. 
Sonnet (1792) ; it was reprinted in 1796, and again 
in 1814, under the title of Nouveltes Ohservaiions 
sur es Abeilks. In his later yeaus he derived 
important aid from his son, Jean Pierre (1777- 
1841 ), who wrote a v.aluahle treatise on the Habits 
«/■ Ants (1810). 

Hilbert, St, Bishop of Liege, was son of Ber- 
trand, Duke of Guienne, and ivas horn in 656. He 
lived a luxurion.s and worldlj' life, first at the court 
of the Frankish king Tlieoclevicli, next under Pepiu 
of Heristal, but after the death of his wife retired 
from the world into a monastery, on the advice of 
Bishop Lambert. Afterwards, when on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, he was made by Pope Sergius I. 
Bishop of Tongern, ami in 708 succeeded his master, 
Lambert, in the .see of Maestricht and Liege. He 
died in 727, and was afterwards canonised ; his 
fe.'tival falls on November 3. He lias been patron 
of ovdei-s of kniglitbood in Bavaria and Bohemia. 
See the hooks by Fdtis (1846), Des Granges (1872), 
and Heggeu (1875). In legend and in art, since 
the 15tE century, St Hubert appears as a mighty 
hunter who was startled into repentance when hunt- 
ing on Good Friday by the sudden appearance of a 
stag bearing between his horns a radiant crucifix, 
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At once he venoiinced hunting and all worldly 
lilensures, and became after his canonisation the 
jjatron saint of hunters. His aid is especially efii- 
eacious for persons bitten by mad dogs and those 
pos.sessed with devils. See H. Gaidoz, La Rage 
ct St Hubert (1887). 

Ilubertuslmrg’, formerly a royal hunting-seat 
of Saxony, 25 mile.s E. by S. from Leipzig, built 
in 1721 by Prince Frederick Augustas, afterward, s 
King Augustus, III. of Poland. It was ranch in- 
jured during' the Seven Yeans’ War; and tliere 
on ISth February 17G3 was signed the treaty by 
whicli that war was endeil. Siiioe 1840 the hiiild- 
ing.s h.ave served .as a prison, a ho.spital, an asylum 
for the insane, .and a refuge for idiot children. 

llnblL a town of Bharwar in the presidency of 
Bomb.ay, stands on a good road lending to Karwar 
on the Malabar coast, 102 miles to the south-west. 
It cont.ain.s (1881) 36,077 inh.abit.aut.s, and is one of 
the pi'incip.al cotton-m.arts in that section of India. 

Hlibncr, Uruor.F .li Lir.'; Bknso, (ierm.an 
piainter, i\’,as horn at (Ids, in .Silesia, 27tli January 
1806. He studied at Dusseldorf, to which school 
of painting he l)elong.s. In 1841 lie was appointed 
professor of P.aintiug in the academy fit 1lre.sden, 
.and was director of the pioLirc-gallery from 1871 to 
1882, in which year lie died, 7th Novenibei', at 
Loschwitz, near llresden. Among I\i.s pictures are 
'ilob .and his Friends,’ 'Charles V. in .San Yn.stc,’ 

‘ Frederick the (t-reat ill S.ansouci,’ ‘ The Chdden 
Age,’ and ‘The Dispute lietweon Lnther and Dr 
Eok.’ He also designed glass paintings, including 
some for tlie cr,V 2 it of Glasgow Cathedral. 

lIllC; Evakiste Ulicas, French missionary and 
tr.aveller, was horn at 'ronloiise, August 1, 1813, 
Almost irauiediatolj' after his ordination he joined 
in 1839 the niissiouary expedition of his 'order, 
the Lazari.st Fathers, to China. In 1844 Hue, in 
company with Pfcre Gahet and a single native con- 
vert, set out with the intention of penetrating to 
tlie unknown land of Tibet, beyond tho Lerrihlc 
de, serf of Gold, lint it w,a.s not until January 184(1 
that they succeeded in I'cacliiiig Lliassa, the capital 
of Tibet, and the rcsiileueo of tho Dal.ii Lama. 
And scarcely had they settled in that city ami 
started a mission, wdien an order for their inimedi- 
ate expulsion from the oounlry was obtained by the 
CliinesB resident in Llias.sa. They were conveyed 
hack to Canton. Hue’s health Iiaving coinpletoly 
broken down, he returned to Franco in 1852. His 
Asiatic experieiice.s are recorded in Souvenirs d'nn 
Voyage dans la Tartaric, Ic Thibet, et la Chine 
pendant las Annecs tS44-4G (2 vols. Paris, 1850; 
Eng. trails, by W. Hazlitt, 1851-52), and L’Rmpire 
Ghinois (2 vols, 18.54; Eng. trails. 1855). He also 
wrote Le Christiam'smc en Chine (4 vols. 1867-58; 
Eng. trans. 1857-58). The strangeness of some 
of the incidents recoided in the book on Tibet 
provoked some degree of incredulity' ; hut the 
testimony of later trave]ler.s in the .same regions 
fully corroborates the truth of Hue’s narrative. 
He died at Paris in March 1860. 

Huckaback, a coarse kind of linen cloth, 
figured somewhat like damask, and usually eni- 
^jloyed for table-cloths .and Lowclliiig. 

Huckleberry. See Whortleberry. 

Hiidrtcr.sflckl, a ‘ clothing toivn ’ in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, a nmniciiial and county 
lioroiigh, 26 miles NE. of Manchester, 15 S. of 
Bradford, 17 SW. of Leeds, and 189 NNW. of 
London. Well built of stone and regular, it occn- 
])ie8 a coiisider.alde extent of liigh ground, sloping 
down to the left hank of the (iolue, which here 
receives the Holme ; and it owes its rapid extension 
to its .situation in a ricli coal-di.striot, to ite abund- 
ant water-power, and to its transit facilities by 


rail and canal. Among the chief edifices ar(! the 
circular cloth-hall (1768-80); the railwiiy station 
(1848), with a marble statue of Peel (1875) before 
it; the classical town-hall (1880); the chamber of 
commerce (1880) ; the moeh.aiucs’ institute (1861) • 
the market- ball (1880); the iiilirimuy (1831-74)’ 
Huddersfield College ( 1838), .aililiated to the Lou- 
don University ; .and the Collegi.ate Hohool ( 1839), 
Some of the churche.s, too, are noteworthy in an 
architectural view, St John’s (1853) having been 
designed by Butterfield, and St Thomas’ (1859) by 
Sir G. G. Scott. The Beaumont Park, 21 acres in 
area, was opened by the Duke of Alb.any in 1883, 
and there also is Greenliead P.ark of 26 aore.s.’ 
Huddersfield is the chief seat In the north of Eng- 
land of what is called tlie ‘ fancy trade,’ and every 
ileseription of plain woollen goods is also niaiiu- 
factnred ; M'hilst other industries are cotton and 
silk -.pinning, iron-foniuling, m.achine-making, &c. 
Roman remains have licen found here ; hut Hud- 
dersfield has no liistory to speak of. In 1750 Bishop 
Pococke described it as ‘a little town.’ It was 
enfranchised by' the Reform Act of 1832, and made 
a municipal horongh in 1868, the houmlary having 
been greatly’ extended tlie year before. Pup. 
(1861) 34,877 ; (1871 ) 74,358 ; (ISSl) 87,146; (1888) 
91,419, 

Hudson, a river in Now York, and one of the 
mont beautiful and import, ant in America. It rEes 
in the Adiroud.ack Mountains, 4326 feet above the 
level of tlie sea, its head-streams the outlets of many 
moniitain-lakes, At Glen’s Falls it has a fall of 50 
feet, and soon after, taking a southerly' course, runs 
nearly in a straight line to its mouth, at New 'York 
city. It is tidal up to Troy, 151 miles from its 
mouth, ami iiiagiiilicciit stcamhoats ply daily be- 
tween New York and Albany, liolow Newbuig, 
60 miles from New York, the river enter, s tJieliigh- 
lands, which rise abruiRly from the water to the 
height of 1600 feet. Hei’e historical associations 
add to the interest of .scenery of singnlarheautyand 
grandeur ; liere was the scene of Arnold’s treason 
and of Andre’s fate ; and at 'West Point, the seat 
of the United States military academy, 8 miles 
below Nendnirg, are the niins of Fort Putnam, 
built during tlie war of independence. Emerging 
from the liigblimds, the river widens into a In'ornl 
exiianse called Tappan Bay, wliioh is 4i miles wide 
and 13 long. Below, on tlie right bank, a steep 
w.all of trap rook, called the Pali.^ade.s, rises from 
the river’s lirink to a height of 300 to 510 feet, .and 
extends for nearly 20 miles to the upper portion of 
the city of Now York. Tlie river from here is 
known ,a.s the North Rivoi-, and is from 1 to 2 miles 
wide ; and after passing between New York and 
Hoboken and Jersey' City’, it falls into New York 
Bay. Its whole length is ahont 350 miles, and its 
principal tributaries are tlie Sacondaga, Moh.awk, 
and M'^alkill. The Hudson has valuable sliad and 
.sturgeon lislreries. The Hudson River Railway, 
connecting New York with Albany, runs along the 
e.aat hanlc. Tim river is connected by canals with 
L!iko.s Erie and Champlain, and with the Delaware 
River. In 1874 a tunnel was undertaken between 
New York and Jersey City' (see Tunnui.). The 
river is ii.ained from the 'English navigator who 
exidoved it in 1 609. Robert Fulton’s first successful 
experiment in steamboat navigation was made on 
this river in 1807. .See ‘ Our River,’ by John Rur- 
rouglus, in Scribner’s Monthlg (August 1880), and 
tlie Panorama o f the Hudson (both li.anks, as far as 
Alban.y), published by' tlie Br,yant Literary Union 
(Neyy'Yodc, 1888). 

Hudson, eaiiital of Columbia county. New 
York, sland.s on the left hank of tlie Hudson River, 
and on tlie Hudson River Railroad, 116 inile.s N. of 
New York city. It extends along a high ridge 
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eiiiliiiK iu a bold proiuontovy, at whose foot are the 
wharves ; its fovuier IVest Indian trade anil its 
whale-lisheries ha,ve been abandoned, hut it has 
still an active river-trade. Hiid.son has n line 
court-house, a city hall, several foundries and blast- 
furnaces, and manufactures of jire-ei)"iiies, iiajmr, 
leather, Hour, iS:c. Pop. SliTO. 

Hlltl.SOll, (TEOfiffB, tlie ‘ Railway h'inir,' "’'‘ts 
horn at York in 1801. There he suhsei£uentl,y 
carried on business ns a linen-draper. Inheriting 
a fortune of £.80,000 in 1S‘2S, Hudson witlidrew 
from hnsine.sR, and began to interest hiiu.self iu 
local politics and in railway speculation. He 
became the ruling spirit of the York and Morth 
Midland Railway Company j and hi.s ventures and 
schemes for amalgamating various railway eniii- 
pauies were alteuded with extraordinary success. 
Hudson rvns elevated to the dictatorship of i-ail- 
way speculation. Everything he tonched tiimeil 
to gold. fie bought large estates, was three 
time.s elected lord nmvor of Ynilc, .and w.ts sent 
to piarlianient by the electors of Snndei land ( I.S-t.1). 
Bub the ivailway mania of 18-17—1:8 jihinged him 
into ruin. Ho was .accn.sed of h.aving ‘ coidccd ’ 
the accounts of compiiiiies with whitdi he was eon- 
neoted, and of h.avlng paid dividends out of c..i.pital. 
Legal proceedings were in.stituted ag.ainst him, .and 
his snddenly-acf|nired gains were almost entirelv 
swept away. ^ The constituency of .Sunderland, 
however, oimtiuued to elect him a.s their repre- 
■sentntive until March 185!), He afterward.s lived 
in comparatively nariow cironmstances. and died 
in Loudon, Doceniher 14, 1871, 

Hudson* Hkxrv, a distinguished n.avig.ator, 
of whom we know nothing before Aiiril 1007, when 
we find him starting, in a small vessel witli ten 
sailors, on his lirst unfortunate voyage for the 
dlsoovery of ,a north-east passage, in his second 
voyage in 1608 he reached Nova Zeinhla. He 
undertook a third voj'age in 100!) from Amsterdam, 
at the expense of the Dutch East India Company, 
(riving up all hope of iindiiig a north-east pa.s.sage, 
lie sailed for Davis Strait, tliou steered southwards 
in search of a passage, discovered the mouth of 
the river which now hears his name, .and sailed 
up its waters for 150 miles. He sailed upon his 
last voyage in Ajiril lORJ, in the Discovcric of 70 
tons, and lenehed (Iveenland in June. Steering 
we.stiv.ard, ]ie discovered the .strait now known as 
Hudson Strait, and jiassed through it, .and entered 
the great hay which Inn received the name of 
Hudson Bay. Althnngh very InsuHicieiitly sup- 
plied with provisions, he resolved to winter in these 
desolate regions, in order to prosecute his dis- 
coveries further in the following spring. The food 
fell .short, and the men, dissatisfied with Hudsonk 
determination to continue the voyage, mutinied, 
and cast him .adrift in .a .shallop, with eiglit others, 
on Mid.summer Day 1011, The real ringleaders per- 
ished miserably in a .scuffle with savages, and the 
survivors, after great suffering, reached England. 
See George Asher’s Rciirii Hudson, the Navigaior 
(Hakluyt Society, 1800). 

HikEsou Bay, .a gulf, or rather inland .sea, in 
the north-east of North America, is completely 
landlouked except on the north, where Southaini)- 
ton Island and Fox Ch.annel lie lietween it and the 
Arctic Ocean, and where Hud.son Strait, nmning 
,500 niile,s sonth-e.ast, connects it with the Atlantic. 
Including its aoiith-easLern extension, James’s Bay 
(q.v.), it measures about 1000 miles in length anil 
600 in .average width, and )in.s an area of some 
500,000 sq. m. The eastern shore, called the East 
Main, Is for the most part rooky, and is fenced ivitli 
several small islands ; the western .shore, the West 
Main, is generally flat. This .sea, tlie gi-eat drain- 
age reservoir of the Canadian North-west Teni- 


tories, receive.s the preeipit.atiim from over an area 
of nearly 3,000.000 sq. m. (J£ tlie numerous rivers 
which bring down this water only two need he 
mentioned — the Churchill, whiwe deep and narrow 
month forms the he-t harbour on the shores of 
Hnd,-on B.ay, .and tlie Nel.soJi, of whose total 
c<mr.se of 400 uiiles only 70 nr 80 .are navigable. 
Hitherto the only husiiiess that has been In any 
extent developed in this region has been the fnr 
ti-ade of tlie Hudson Bay Comiiany (q.v.), though 
fish-oil has also been exported. Of late years, 
however, a movement has been on foot for opening 
lip a direct coniiiiimication from England witli Mani- 
toba and the Noith-west of Canada by way of Hud- 
son Bay and Strait. The sehenie provides fnr a 
r.ailway from AYiimipeg to Fort Nelson on the hay, 
a distance of 0,50 miles, of which 40 miles were con- 
structed by the end of 1800. The cliief objection 
to the project is that, althnngh the hay is fpiite eiusy 
to n.avigate, and i.s only coveied with ice in iiiiitcr 
to a dist.ance of ahciiit !() miles from the shore, yet 
the jiassage of Arctic drift-ice through Fox Channel 
and Hudson Str.ait in early snimiicr reiiileis the siic- 
ces.sfiil iiavigatiiiii of the latter waterway somewhat 
unccit.ain. The .strait can, however, he traveised 
by vessels on an average for about three iiionths 
anniialJy. This route would e/fiset a eaving of 773 
miles as coniiiaved with the route hv way of Mon- 
treal, and of 11.80 as comiiared with that by New 
York. 

See Cnjitain IF. CoaU’s (icogrujihj of Hudson's Buii, 
17 77-51, eiUtecl by J. B.irrow for the Hakluyt 8ociety 
(1852) ; Hr liubert Bell in Pnc. So;/, (rfoy. Soe, (1881) ; 
iV. .Slielforil in National Ecikw (1880) ; ainl C. It llark- 
ham in Free. Eon. Ocoy. Sloe, (1.888). 

llud.son Bay Conipaiiy, a corporation formed 
in 1070 by Prince Kiipevt and seventeen noblemen 
and gentlemen for importing into Ureat Britain 
furs and skins obtained by barter from the Indians 
of North America. The company was invested with 
the absolute proprietorslii]! and tlie exclusive right 
of traffic over an undefined territory, which, under 
the name of Rnpert’.s Land, compri,sed .all the 
regions discovered, or to he discoveied, within the 
entrance of Hudson .Strait. This was taken as 
meaning all land.s that drained into Hudson Bay or 
Hudson Strait. For more than a century, however, 
the grantees confined tliomselves to tlie coast dis- 
ti'icts. Down to 1713 they had also to contend 
against the iiostiie acts of tlie French of Canada, 
wlio ile.stroyed their forts, ruined their goods, and 
captured their .ship.s. But after Canada pas.sed from 
the French to the British in 1763 adventurers from 
the great lakes began to penetrate, in quest of 
peltry, far up the Saskatchewan towards the Rooky 
Mount.aiiis. And their enterprises, coming to he 
prosecuted with more sy.stematic energy', led in 
1783 to the formation of the North-west Fnr Com- 
pany of Montreal. After a period of stubborn 
competition, the Hiulsou Bay Company coalesced 
witli its foniiidahle opponent in 1821. The sjihere 
of their labours was now practically coincident 
with all British Nortli America, between the 
Pacific and Atlantic, .and the Aretie Ocean and the 
United States. In 1838 the Hndsiin Bay Company 
again acquired tlie sole right of trading for itself 
for a period of twenty-one years ; on the expiry of 
thi.s concession the fnr trade in Briti.sli North 
America was thrown open to the world. Finally, 
iu 1809, the company made a formal ces.sion to the 
British government' of whatever territorial claims 
remained, receiving an indemnity of £300,000 from 
the Dominion of Canada, to which the wiiole 
temtoi'iea were forthwith annexed. It was, how- 
ever, stipiulatecl that the company shauld retain all 
its forts, with 50,000 acres and one-twentieth of all 
the land lying within the ‘fertile belt’ from the 
Eed River to the Rocky Mountains. Re.sides still 
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ctin-ying on the hii.sine,^s of collecting furs, the 
coiniiany no''v clerives a large income from the sale 
of tliese conceded lands. 

See Fitzgerald's Exaniiiuitian of the Charter and Pro- 
centhii/scf the Pmlion’s Muy Co>np(in2i, and Montgomci^ 
Maitin'-s Hudson’s Bay Company's i’erritories and Van- 
couri'r’s Island, both published in ISI!). 

IInc« the capital of Aiinaiii, 10 miles from the 
mouth of the Hue lliver, or Trunngtien. In 1801 
it ■\vas strongly fortilied liy French ollicers. The 
heart of the citv is occiijiied hy the ])alace ; much 
of the rest of it is composed of mud huts. Since 
before Annam hecame a French jjroteetorate, tliere 
has been a French resident at Hue ; and .since 
the treaty of Hue in 1884 there is a Fiencli garrison 
in Thuanan, the piort of Hud. There is little 
industry in Hue, which has a population of .SO, 000 
(with aulmrhs, 50,000), iiicluiling a immher of 
Uhinuse. See Annam. 

line and Cry, a pihrase derived from the old 
jirocess of [mrsuit with horn and voice, used in ohl 
English law to do, scribe the imusuit of felons. 
lYhoever arre.sted the person pursued was pro- 
tected j and it was the duty of all persons to .ioin 
in a hue and cry. The JIiio unct Cri/, a police 
gazette for adver'iising criminals, was estahliKlied 
in 1710, 

Iliielfcr} Fii-iii'CiK, musical critic and Pro- 
vencal scholar, was horn at ]Mun.ster, in AVest- 
jihafia, in 1845, studied at Hcrlin, Leipzig, ami 
Paris, and settled in London iu 1800. He .soon 
became an authority on music, was musical critic 
of the Tinies, anil was I'ccognlsed ns the champion 
in Hritain of AAhvguer and Wagnerian music. In 
1800 he edited the Provencal poet Guillem do 
Oahestanh, and in 1878 published The Troitba- 
dual's: a Hlstorit of Proueiiral Life and Litendure 
in the Middle Ayes. Two works on Wagner were 
from his pen — one in 1874, the other in the ‘Great 
Musicians’ .series, in 1881. He died January 19, 
1880. 

]luclva« a tliriving town of S[iaiii, situated 
near the conllueuce of the Udiel and tlic Tiiilo, 68 
miles hy rail M’8W. of Hev'ille. Fishing and tlie 
plaiting of esparto grass are the chief indnstrie.s. 
Huelva is the port tor the important Uio Tiiito 
ooppor-mine.s, in British hands, and a shijming 
place for wine. An iron pier was ci-cctcd in 
1880-00. In tlie two years 1886-87 there were 
sliippcd front Huelva 1,313,827 tons of copper ore, 
valued at .£2,530,974, and 180,134 tnn.s of lead, 
v.alned at ,£2,310,i2iS. Pop. 18,195.. — The pi-ouiuce 
of Huelva has an area of 3913 sg. m., and a pop. 
(1887) of 254,831, 

Huerta, Vicente Gahoia de la, a Spanish 
iioet and critic, wa,s horn in 1730 nt Zafra, iu 
Estremaduva, hut spent the greater part of his life 
iu Madrid, where lie was heatl of the Koyal Liltraiy, 
and where he died on 12th March 1787. His 
tragedy of Foynef (1778), founded upon the story 
of the love of ICing Alfon.so A^fll. for the fair 
Jewess Kachel, wa,s received with great enthusi;i.sni, 
and is still esteemed one of tlie best of modern 
(Spanish tragedies. Huerta ivas a zealon.s hut not 
ahvay.s consistent opponent of the prevailing Galli- 
cism of his own (lay. Asa lyric and dramatic poet 
he sliows great ooininand of language and ver-sifi- 
cation. His iroenis ivorc pnhlished in two volnines 
in 1778-79, and again in Bihlwtcra de Autorcs 
lispaiiolcs (voh l.vi. ), Huerta edited the Tmtro ^ 
Bspahol (17 vols. 1785-86), a collection of the best 
works of tlie older Spiani.sh draniatist.9, 

Huc.sca, a very old and piotnrestjne town of 
Spain, on the Isnela, 55 inile.s by a hraneh-line NE. 
of Saragossa. Among its chief Imildlngs arc the 
cathedral (1400-1515), a beautiful Gothic edifice; 
the Koinauesque cliurcli of San Pedro (1150-1241) ; 


the univer.sity, founded in 1354 hy Pedro lY, ; and 
a foniior palace of the kiiig.s of Aragon. The (Am 
of the Homans, wliere Sertorins rva.s murdered in 
72 l:.C., Hiicsca afterwards hecame fanums as a 
•seat of learning. Tanning and maimfactiires of 
linens are here carried on to some extent. Pop. 
1,3,043, — y\ie. prui'incc of Hiiesca hn.s an area of 5S4S 
sq. ni., and a pop. (1887) of 254,958. 

Ilue.scar, a to-wn of Spain, 75 miles NE. of 
Granada. Poii. 7760. 

lliict, PJEinm Daniel, I'l'enoh .scholar and 
liolymath, was horn at Caen, Fehmaiy 8, 1630, 
Ho wa.s educated in tlie Je.siiit school of Caen, 
and hecame a zealous pupil of De.scartes and of 
Bochart. The latter he accompanied on a visitlto 
.Stockholm in 1652, when he discovered and tran- 
scribed the M.S. of Urigeii -which wa.s the hnsi.s of 
his ceiehraled edition of that father fifteen vear.s 
later. On his return home he gave lnm.sGif up 
entirely to study. Jii 1661 he pnhlished his essay 
Plf hderpretntionc. In 1670 he was ajijiointed with 
Bossiiet tutor of the dauphin, and in the same year 
wrote liis Essai .siir rOrir/ini' dcs Homums, He 
took an active part also iii preiiaring the Ileliihiii 
edition of the classies. Having in 1670 taken holy 
orders, he was sneccssively abbot of Amiay (1678), 
Bislioj) of SoiBsons (16S5) and Avranclie's (1692), 
and abbot of Foiitenay ( 1699). In 1679 appealed 
one of his most inqiortant hooks, TJenionsirat/o 
Evunyrliea. iu 1701 he withdrew to the Jesuits’ 
house iu Paris, where lie died, 20Ui .January 1721. 
During hi.s eplscoiial career Hiiet puhli.shed a’couple 
of hooks on the Cartesian philosophy, another on 
reason and faith, and another on tlie site of the 
earthly jiaradise. To his late.st years hehmg His- 
tuire till Commeree et de la Nariyutiun dcs Aneicnts 
(1716), and his anlohiographical mcmoiis (1718). 
His works were jmhiislied in a collected form in 
1712, and a volume of Ifudiunu appeared in 1722. 
In this latter ye.av Iluot’s 'I’raiif de la Fiiihlessr de 
r Esprit Jlianai/ir, which excited mncli contro- 
versy, fii-st saw the light. Bee Iiis Latin autohio- 
gra]>hy (1713), the Prench Life hy Bartholomess 
(1850), and ail article in the (jmirterly, 1855. 

llnielniid, Ciikistoi’ii AYiliielm, German 
jihysician, was horn on 12tli August 1762, nt 
Laiigeiisalza, in Thuringia. After studying at 
Jena and Giittingen, Jie was ajipointed physician 
to the court of Weimar, where Ids father and his 
grandfather had previously Jiiled the same office. 
In 1793 he was appointed jirofessor of IMediciiie 
.at Jena, and iu 1798 ri'ciit to Berlin to jireside 
over the medical college there and the Charlte 
Hospibil. On the foiuidation of the iiiiii'ei'sity 
of Berlin in 1809 he hecame one of its professors. 
He died '25lli August 1836. He liad a very high 
reputation for skill as a jihysician, was greatly 
esteemed for Ills intolJeetiial ahilitie.s and hi.s line 
nharacter, and founded a minihor of henevmleiit 
.societies and institntioii.s. Of Ids pnblislied n'orks 
the most notable were the fanioiis Mah-ohioUl:, 
or the art of prolonging life (1796 ; 8th eel. 1889), 
which was translated into alnio.st all the languages 
of Eiirojio; a work on the jiliy.sieal education of 
the young (1799; 12th ed. 1875); nwA Enchiridion 
Medinim (1836; 10th ed, 1857). 

ling, Johann LeoniIaiid, Catholic theologian, 
was horn at Constance, June 1, 1705, entered into 
iiriest’s orders in 1789, was appointed a profe.ssor of 
Theology at Freilmrg in 1791, and died tliere, lltli 
March 1846, The most imjiortant fruit of his 
biblical researolies wo.s his Introduction to the Hew 
Tcstaweid (2 vols. 1808), which was translated into 
most of the European langunge.s (Eng. hy D. G. 
AVait, 1827 ). 

Huggins, AALlliam, astronomer and speotro- 
scopist, was born in London on 7th February 1824. 
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Wliilst still a youth liii uiitid was attracted to tlie 
•study of chemistry, luajineti.sni, and allieil brandies 
of physical science. In 1S52 he was elected a 
mendier of the Microscopical Society, and for some 
years laboured at the study of pliysiolojiy, animal 
and ve"ctahle, with the microscope. But having 
in ISdo hiiilt for his own private u.se an oliservatory 
at Upper Tube Hill, near London, he began what 
proveil to he the principal work of his lifetime 
— tlie study of the phy.~ical constitiifion of star.s, 
planets, comets, and nehiih-e. By re.searches an 
tlie Sim’s s[iectra and the spectra of certain comets, 
he ascertained that tlie himiiious [iroperties of tlie 
former are pot the ~ame as the luminou.s propertie.s 
of tlie latter. Since lS7d he has been engaged 
photographing the ultra-violet paits of the spectra 
of the .Stars. He has also determined the amount 
of heat that reaches the earth from some of the 
ii.ved stars. Mr Hiiggin.s wn.s elected a Bellow of 
the Society in 180.1 He wa.s twice awarded 

the medal of the same society and twice the gold 
medal of the I’oyal Astronomical Society. In 
187-t lie became cmresponding member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, and three year.s later eorre- 


1 

worki! of Giraldim Cambrensis. See also Canon Perry's 
Life of St Siiiih of Avalon ( 1879 ). 

Hug'll of Lincoln, a boy supposed to have 
been murdered by the Jews of Lincoln, as told 
both in English traditional ballads and early 
chronicles. Pvofe'sor Child (No. Inj) gives no 
fewer than eighteen versions of ballads on this 
I theme, which agiec iiiarvellonsly even in detail. 

I A gioup of hoys playing at foot or at hand hall are 
joined by the young Hugh or Sir Hugh, who drives 
I the hall through a Jew’.s window, is enticed into 
the house by tlie Jew's daughter, cruelly murdered 
and fimig into a well, from whicli he speaks ndracii- 
loiisly, whereby the murder is discovered. The 
story of Hugh of Lincoln is told in the A?/m/Is of 
IVai-erky, under the year 12d5, by a contemiiorary 
wiiter. Here tlie hoy is tortured liy the Jeivs, and 
[ liiially cnicilied in contempt of Christ. His, body 
is discovered liy nuraeiilon,s nie.ans, and eighteen 
I .lews are hanged for their sliare in the eriine. 
Additional cirounisLauces are found in M.ittliew 
1 Paris. The stoiy occurs .simultaneously in .several 
Anglo-Freueh ballads; and Chaucer's Prioresses 
Tale, ia an artistic elaboration of the theme. 


spondmg memher of the Hoyal Society of Cinttiii- 
gen. From 187(1 to 1878 he was president of the 
Royal Astrnnomieal iSociety. 

S't',_ of Avalon, llisliop of Lincoln, was 
horn of iiohle family at Avahm in Burgundy about 
118.3. (Jn Ilia mother’s deatii his father entered a 
priory of regular canoms at Villarhenoit, carrying 
with liiiu tlie boy, then hut eight yeans old. ' At 
nineteen he was iirdaineil deacon, and w.as already 
remarkable fur his lioliness of life and ascetic 
austerity. Ere long he was attracted by the severer 
discipline of the Grande Chartreuse, and thither 
he repaired, although he had takeu an oath to his 
superior not to do so. Here he remained ten year.s, 
received his priest’s orders, and was for his' prac- 
tical ability appointed hursiiv to the monastery. 
I-Iis fame caiiio to the ears of Henry II., avIio pre- 
vailed upon liiiii to accept the govei'iinient of the 
struggling Carthusian moiia.ster,y at IVithani in 
Somersetsliii'e, and .siiuimoiied him lienee in May 
1186 to lill the bishopric of Lincoln. For fourteen 
yeans he goi'eriied Ids diocese with great wisdom 
and vigour, retiring every year a sliorb time to 
3VTtham for lii.s .soul's liealth. Hi.s unworldly 
holiness gave him great iiitlueiice, not only over 
Henry IT., hut al.so hi.s fciicce.s.sor.s Piicharil and 
John. He did not leave off his frank oiitspoken- 
ne.s.s of .speech and hi.s qiiiol; wit even in the pres- 
ence of the king. Withal his oliaiity was so 
rein.arkabic that even the .Tews of Lincoln are said 
to have wept at his funeral. .411 his life he had 
been notable for his love of birds, and at his resi- 
dence at Stow, near Lincoln, he had a pet swan 
whose affection for its master appeared to helioldei'S 
to be more tb.m natural. The swan usually appeal's 
ill re]n'esentatioiis of the saint. Soon after his 
accession to the episcopal throne he had begun with 
vigour the rehiiildiiig of his cathedral, and he 
lived to see the completion of tlie elioii’ and eastevii 
tran.septs. But indeed, with the exception of the 
presbyter.y, the entire clmrcli, as it now dominates 
Lincoln, -svas conceived in the mind of Hugh’s archi- 
tect, and gradually perfected under his Kiicceasore. 
Hugh visited his native ooiintiy in 1200, and on 
his I'etui'ii journey ivas seized with illness, and died 
at London 16th Noveniher 1200. Heivas canonised 
in 1220, and for long iiiiracle.s were wrought at his 
tomb, and his cult was almost as popular as that 
of St Thomas in the south. 

Both the Dletriml Life of St Svgh of Avalon, {I860) 
and the Magna Vita S, Sugoiiis (1864), the latter most 
likely written by his domestic chaplain, Adam, abbot of 
Evesham, were edited by the Hev. J. K Diinook. A 
Life by Giraldus is printed in vol. -vli. (1877) of the 


' We liud more or le.ss circumstantial versions of 
I the same story not only .it Lincoln, but at Nor- 
j wich, Gloucester, Lomloii, and Northampton ; at 
Blots, at Saragossa, and Valladolid ; at Frisingen 
and Zurich : at Fragile and Cracow, Pavia and 
Venice, and very fieqiiently among the Ueriuan 
lieoplcs, as at Vienna, Erfurt, Magclehiirg, Mainz, 
Jluiiicli, Breslau, and Ratisbon. Besides the de.sire 
to deride the Passion, an additional motive was 
inventetl, tiiat the Jews sought to obtain blood for 
use_ in the Paschal rites— a cliarge ridiculously at 
variance both witii Jewish precept and practice. 
This siiigulav notion has survived persistently for 
over GOO years, and has formed a pretext for cruel 
and shameful wrong down to onr own day. It is 
.still a iirnily-held popular notion in Russia, Hun- 
gary, at Siiiyrna and Alexandria; indeed it was 
only so late as August 1883 tlmt lifteen Jew,!; were 
acquitted after over a year's iinprisonineiit for the 
alleged kidnappiug of a young girl at 'ri.sza-E.szhir, 
and tiiat the good Christian.? of Budapest plundered 
the Jewish .s]id]« in their disappointment at the 
vei'dicl. 

Sea the Chaucer Society’s Originals and Anatofiuis of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Fahs tor 1875 (No. 10) and 1876 
(No. 14), and part v. of Professor Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1888). 

Uugli (hu>et. Bee CAPEmN Dynasty, 

Hliglicinleil (locally Hitchendon), a parish of 
Buckihglianisliii'e, among the Cliiltein Hills, 2 miles 
N. of High Wycombe. Hiiglieaden Manor, a barge 
brick tliree-story mansion, ino,s'tly modern, ivas 
purchased before 1847 by Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconslield. It is rich in intere.stiiig portraits ; 
and in its terraced gardens are trees planted by 
Queen Victori.a in 1877 and the Prince of Wales in 
1880. The ancient parish clmrcli, much restored in 
1874, contains a nioniimeiit to the earl, erected by 
the Queen ; and in it.s vault he lies buried by the 
.side of Lady Beacomsff eld. 

Huglics, Thomas, author of Tom liroicn’s 
Sr/tool-dtigs, second son of John Hughes, Esq., of 
Donningtoii Priory, near Newbury, in Berkshire, 
was horn at Ufiington, Berks, October 23, 1823. 
He was educated at liiighy under the celebrated 
Dr Amoltl ; entered Oriel College, Oxford, in 1841, 
and took his degree of B, A . in 1845 ; was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1848, and became a 
member of the Chancery Bar. In 1856 he gave to 
the world Tom Brown’s School-dags, a vivid and 
tmtliful picture of life at Rugby, evidently Written 
from the author’s own boyish impressions. It is 
the liighest praise to say that it adinivahly supple- 
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jiieiith Stanley’s life as a picture of the greatest of 
luoclern teacllers. It was followed in 18o8 liy 2'/(c 
Hcowing of the White Horse; in 1861 hy Tom 
Brown at Oxford, in which the mental history of 
his hero is continued, with sketches of college life 
and incidents ; and in 1869 hy Alfred the Great. 
Hnghes pursued meanwhile the ])i'actice of the law, 
hccame (i-C. in 1861), and a County Court judge in 
1882. He associated early with Jilauriec and Iviiigs- 
ley in their work of social anil sardtary reform among 
the London poor, and while he had gained the con- 
lidencB and good-will of the working-classes hy his 
endeai’ours to promote a better understanding 
between masters and men, and by teaching the 
latter the value of co-operation, he has never failed 
courageously to rebuke the narrow prejudices and 
mischievous views held by certain membei-s of 
trades-unions. At the general election for Lam- 
beth in 1865 he was placed at the head of the 
poll. He wa.s returned for Frame in 1868, which 
lie continued to represent till 1874, and always 
took a prominent part in debates relating to the 
combinations of trades-uidoiisandthelawof master 
and servant, In 1880 he assisted in founding a 
settlement in the United State.s, nn account of ■ 
which he published under the title of Itugby, I'en- 
jie.Mcc (1881). He has also written Memoirs of a 
Brother, U. C, Hughes (1873), and Lives of Daniel 
Macmillan (1882) .md Bishop Fraser (1887). 

lliigli. Bee Hooghlv. 

IlllgfO, Victou-Marie (1802-85), was the son 
of a Lorrainer and a Breton, and was born at 
Besaiii;oii, His father, General Hugo, was on 
active service, so that his earlier years were mostly 
S]ieiit in the track of the emperor's armies. He 
was educated partly in Paris at the Fenillaiitiues 
(1809-11, 1813-^1.5), partly in Madrid (1812), and 
partly at the lilcolc Polyteohniqne, where be read 
mathematics and practised poetry. At fourteen 
he produced a tragedy; at fifteen he went near 
to winning a prize at an Acaddmie competition; 
and at twenty, when he published his linsb set 
of Odes el Ballades ( 1822 ), he had thrice been 
victor at the Floral Game.s of Toulouse. The 
next year, being by this time a married man 
and the enfant suhlime of M. dc Chateaubriand, 
he published his Hans d'Islando (1823), that wild 
and whirling romance of an iimiossible Iceland ; 
and followed it up with Biaj-Jargal (1824), a 
second set of Odes ct Ballades (1826), and the 
famuus Cromwell (1827), tlianks to which last — 
a tragedy even then impossible to act and norv 
almost as difficult to read — he became the most 
conspiououB figure in lesthetic France. For llo- 
niantioism — that protest in action against the ell'ete 
and hidebound conventions of the age of Louis 
XIV. — wa.s now by way of being an accomplished 
fact; and the preface to Cromwell was greeted 
W'ith an enthusiasin of approval on the one hand 
and of detestation on the other in these days 
not easy to understand. In its way, indeed, it 
is a document of singular importance in literary 
history. It is largely compacted of paradox and 
antithesis no doubt ; and no doubt its premises are 
mostly dubion.s and its conclusions not more than 
fantastic. But it asserted the artist’s right to be as 
Shakespearian — that is, as lawles.s — as Tie jJeased, 
and it was so completely a declaration of independ- 
ence, and a decree of emancipation, that, whatever 
liaiipen.s, the literature of France can never wholly 
recover from it.s ellect. 

The time indeed was big with revolution and 
W’ith change, and Hugo’s manifesto was accepted 
by the Romanticists with the solemnity of absolute 
conviction, so that he instantly took his place by 
right of genius and authority at the head of the 
literary host. He was fully equal to the cliarge 


of cour.se ; fur while he was far and away the 
gruate.st artist in words that modern France 
has seen, he was also very careful and curious in 
the work of ‘ engineering a reputation,’ and 
contrived to take himself and Ins function .so 
seriously that to his followers he was not niucli 
below divinity itself. It is said that he made 
himself a forehead ; and it is certain that while 
hi. Rodin’s niagnilicent bust of him is far less 
suggestive of Apollo than of Hercules, the Hugo 
brow — enormous, radiant, ‘ prone with excess of 
mind ’ — aiipear.s and reappears in contemporary 
caricature with all the persistency and more than 
the effect of Gillray’s view of the ‘Bottomles.s Pitt.’ 
It is certain, too, that the lirst .sketch of his life 
and work that got into print was written in his 
own house, and was the work of his own wife; 
and as Mine. Hugo never wrote again, it is legiti- 
mate to argue tliat the hero may very possibly 
liave lent a hand to the epic. But he never 
oe.ased from achievement ; and his achievement 
was inevitably that of a great artist in speech. 
In 1828 he published his Orieniules, wherein he 
revealed hiimself for such a master of rhythms, 
such an inventor in style, such an adefit in the 
mystery of the use of words as France had never 
seen. The year 1830 was the great year of Her- 
nani — the lir.st in fact and tlie second in time of 
tho.se ‘ jive-act lyrics ’ of udiich Hugo’s drama is 
composed. In so far as it relate.s to drama — 
material, structure, amount, movement, the pre- 
sentation of emotion in action — the question bad 
been settled now and for all time by Dumas the 
year before ; bn I Dumas u'as not a writer in the 
sense that Hugo was, and the battle of style was 
still to light, and the hattleJield was the Thdittre- 
Framjais, aiut the ensus helU. was llernani. It is 
so brilliantly written, the inovemcnt of the verso 
is so victorious and the diction is so gorgeous, 
that even now it takes one time and patience 
and a certain familiarity to see that, while con- 
structed in tlie formula of Henri Trots el sa Cour, 
it is no more a play than Samson Agonistes. 
In those days men had neither time nor patience, 
while as for f.ainiliarity ! ... It was enough that 
to one side the veive was incomparable, and that 
to another it was the Aecursed Thing. As Hugo 
took care to jiack as much of the lionse as he could 
get made over to him with Romantics, and as on 
the other part the Classicists were to the full 
as eager for the quarrel, the que.stioii of what is 
and what is not style was argued for many nights 
on end with a vehemence — sometimes attaining to 
the inspiration of assault and battery — wbicli lias 
made 1830, as the year of Hernani, a sacred date — 
as who should say a species of Hegira in the 
annals of Romanticism. 

In 1831 Hugo published Notre Dame de Paris, 
a pretentious but picturesque and moving historical 
romance in which he enters into competition with 
Sir Walter and comes badly oft', and Les Fenilles 
d'Automne, a sheaf of lyric and contemplative 
ver.se in wlilch is included some of his best ]ioetiy ; 
and bronvbt out his best [ilay, Marion Delorme, 
at the Tholltre-Francais, In 1^32 he produced _Zc 
Hoi s'amuse, which was interdicted after the first 
night, and of which the best that can be said Is 
that it is supierbly written and that it h.'is gone 
the round of the world as Bigoletto. The next 
year was lhat of Lnerdca Borgia and Marie Tudor, 
the first a good and stirring melodrama, the 
second a farrago of unveraoities of all kinds — 
moral, liistorioal, dramatic, and the rest ; in 1834 
came Claude Gneiix, which is pure liumanitarian 
sentimentalism, and the Littirature et Philosophie 
Mutes, a collection of juvenilia in prose, all care- 
fully dated and all as carefully rewritten or 
revised. Followed in 1835 Angelo, a third melo- 
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driiiiia in prose, and the admirable lyrisra of Lea 
Vhants flu Crenusaih; in 1856 iffl Svniera/rfn (an 
opera for Mdlle. Berlin); in 1887, Lta VoU In- 
tericures, in 'vvliicli, as in Lcs Feuillcs rl'Automiie, 
the poet’s f'enius of diction is held hy some to 
have found its noblest ex])ressinn ; in 1838, liny 
Bias, after Hcniani the most famous of his stage 
rhapsodies ; and in 1810, Lcs llai/ons et les Ombres, 
yet anntlier collection of hriliiant and sonorous 
verse ; after -which the prodigious affluence of 
creativeness to wliich all those were due appears 
to have been momentarily exhausted. Certain it 
is that Hugo published no more until 1813, when 
he again failed at the Brancahs with that ponderous 
trilogy of Les Bm-yrares, .surcharged with as it 
W’ere an vEschylean sentimentali.sm. His next 
essay in pure art was not put forth till 1856, the 
dozen or lifteen years between being very largelj’ 
given over to the pursuit of politics and the prac- 
tice of oratory, journalism, and i)amphletcering in 
prose and vev.se. 

Putting it roughly, Hugo was until 1830 a 
Koyaliat, and worshipped Napoleon; and between 
1830 and ISIS be was a Napoleonist with a turn 
for lumianitariani.sm, hut more or less resolute in 
tlie oau.se of order and law. In tin's latter capacity' 
it was that he sat for the city of Paris in the 
A.ssejnblee Constituante. There he voted now 
with the Right and now -with the Left, .so that, 
when on his election to the A-ssemhlee Lumalative 
he threw in his lot with the democratic repiudicans, 
the lepi'oaoli of apostasy was by no means un- 
founded. It is not clear that he would have been 
linally content with any change in the condition of 
things at this time — always excepting such a turn 
of the wheel as would have brought himself to the 
top and kept him there as a kind of emperor by 
the grace or genius and the deuiooracy. But it is 
plain that he wa.s bitterly dissatisfied with tliinge 
as they wore, even as it is plain that he could 
neither endure the eminence of Montalembert nor 
eon.sider with patience and dignity the fact of the 
])opularity of the prinee-pre.sident. In 1862, after 
the emn d'itat, he withdrew to Jersey, whence he 
issued Ins NapoUon Ic Petit, perhaps the most 
mannered and the least literary of all his works, 
and in 1853 Les CkUimeiits, which ia certainly the 
greatest achievement in tlie fu.sion of pure poetiy 
with political and personal .satire in all literature. 
Three years after appeared Les Contemplutions, a 
gathering of poems elegiaeal, reflective, and lyrical, 
remarlcable for beauty of exju-e.s.sion and compara- 
tive simplicity of style ; and three years after that 
the womlerful and often be-n’lldcririg Let/eiide. tics 
Bieclcs (1859). Still another silence of three yeais 
was broken by the ]>nblication (in ten languages) 
of Les MisHrables a panoramic romance of 

modern life, mannered beyond mea.sure in style and 
abounding in abeurdities and longueurs, but includ- 
ing also not a little of Hugo’s sincerest and most 
touching invention and achievement; and this in 
its turn was followed hy the extraordinary rhapsody 
called IVilliaiii Siuiicesjmrc {ISQ4:1, and hy Lcs C'iiaii- 
sons ties Bites et des Bois (1865), a hook of verses 
which i.s at the .same time a little gallery of achieve- 
ments in style; by Les Travtdllcurs do laMIer, an 
idyll of 2 ms.sion, adventure, ami self-sacrifice ; by Le 
Homme gui Bit, a piece of fiction whose purpose 
and tenor are intended to be historical, and whose 
elleot is sometimes to overwhelm the reader, often 
to weary him, and still more often to amuse. 
Returning to Paris after the Fourth of Septem- 
ber, Hugo at once distingui,slied himself by sum- 
moning the Germans to witlidra-Nv from France 
and proclaim the German Republic. Some five 
or six months after he was chosen to repre- 
sent the Seine, hut soon resigned his seat on the 
ground that one of his speeches wa.s interropted 


hy the Right. He stayed on through the rule of 
the C’oinmnne, and defended the Vendhnie Column 
while he could ; and then, departing for Briwsels, 
he protested jiuhlicly against tlie action of the Bel- 
gian government in rc.spect of the beaten Com- 
munists, the efl'ects of which jiroceeding were that 
the poimlace rose against him, and that he was 
expelled the kingdom. Again he stooil for Paris, 
hut was beaten by a majority of 27,000 on a 
register of 231,000. In 1872 ho published i’AmicV 
Tc.vrihk, a .series of jiictiires of the war, diatribes 
against Germany, and eulogies of France, which 
are often eloquent and arc .soiuetimes poetry ; in 
1874 his last romance in jirose, the nmch-dehated 
Quatre-Vingt-Treizo ; in 1875-76 a comjilete collec- 
tion of his .sjieeclies and addresses. In 1.876 he was 
made a senator, and pnhlished the second part of 
the IJtjendc; 1877 was the year of the Uistuire 
(fun Crime, which has been fairly enough described 
as ‘ the apotlieo.sis of tlie Siieci'al CoiTe.siiondent,’ 
and of IjArt d’etre Gnintl-pire, wherein, with much 
chariniiig verse, are good store of conceits and 
no .small amount of what some one has called 
‘ the pedantry of sentimentalism ; ’ 1878 and 1879 
enriched us with le Bape — a piece humanitarian, 
anti-clerical, and above all theatric.al, which they 
may praise who can — and La Pitie Supreme., the 
etieet of -whicli is much the same, and which — ^like 
L'Ane (1880), and a great deal of ics Qnciire Vents 
de VEsprit (1881), and Torijuemada (1882) — is 
merely Hugo in decay. His mastery of words 
remains invariable, his accomplishment is always 
snperh; but all ton frequently he jirodnces anti- 
thesis under the delusion that he is expressing 
ideas, he iiarades all manner of atfeotations with 
the air of one reviewing a Tenth Legion or (3ld 
Guard (so to speak) of the sentiments, lie continu- 
ally mistakes prejiosterousness for grandeur; he 
fall.s a prey to any of the eternal unveraeities he 
may chance to encounter; his ‘ idiilosoiffly ' is a 
mere efiect of appetite, and as always his de- 
pressing lack of humour is ‘ not merely zero, hut 
even a frightful inintis quantity,’ so that he 
abides in error witli a seriousness ndioulous indeed. 
But genius is alway.s; genius, and temiierament 
never ceases from being temperament; and the 
final impression is one of unsm'iias.sed accomplish- 
ment and abounding mental and emotional 
activity. So that Hugo died the foremost man 
of letters of hi.s time, and they were few indeed 
■who grudged him the jrahlic funeral with wliich he 
was digniJlcil, and in which the pau])er'.s hearse 
that hui-e him tumbwards — (the invention was 
wholly his own) — was followed by the best and tire 
■woret of living France. 

Hugo’s work is vitiated a.s an expression of life 
by the presence of an abounding insincerity in 
combination with a quality of smf-sufficiency so 
inordinate as scarce to be distinguished now and 
then from an immense stupidity. In truth he does 
but seem to create : his pereonages— Cimoiirdain, 
Josiane, Didier, Ursus, Rny Gomez de Silva, Claude 
FivIIo, Laiiteiiac, Lucrece Buraia, Javert, and 
Myviel, the very jpicitwc of Les Travailleurs do la 
IJcr, are all expression.'! not of humanity hut of ITctor 
Hugo. You would believe in them — and in him — 
if you coni d; but yon cannot, for he takes care to 
make belief impossible. His plays are sometiraes 
■\vell made, are always heavily decorated, are all 
magnificently -written, and have all had their 
chance of immortality. But their author ia Victor 
Hugo, and the situations are abnoimal, the pereon- 
agos peculiar, the interests remote from experience, 
and such motive as is developed is too individual 
and strange to be felt beyond -the footlights. Much 
the same is true of his prose romance ; but while 
the level of style is notliing like so higli as in 
tile plays, it has merits — of invention, pathos and 
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ten'or, presentation — absent from these, ami which 
made him one of the most popular writers of 
his epoch. That said, it may ho added that to 
talk of Hugo as either a dramati.st or a master of 
romaiUic tietioii is to beg the question of Hugo’s 
gi'eatness. His prose, as prose, has never the easy, 
voluptuous, natural elo([uenoe of George Sand’s, 
nor the mordant felicity of Merimee’s, nor the 
s])()ntaiieity and vivacity of Dumas’s, nor the ter- 
rible yet irresistible persua.siveness of the opening 
chapters of Mii.sset’s Cunfcssinn d'li/t Hit 

Sidck. Hi.s dramas are only so many lyrical ex- 
pressions of Hugolatry, the work of tlie arch-Hugo- 
later. flis hc.st and truest title to immortality i.s 
Ids poetry. In truth, the range and the capacity 
of Ins genius in iliytlim ami rhyme are unparal- 
leled in the literature of France. It was for llusset 
to utter the truest note, and to make the invention 
.speak the very langu.age of the lieart ; it has been 
for Leconte de Lisle, for Baiidelaiie, for Gautier to 
prodnce inipeecahlo work each after his kind ; hut 
assuredly it was for Hugo to accomplish the most 
gorgeous and the most heroic achievement in the 
divine art of .song. His verse, with its inliidto 
capacity of violence and calm, .sunshine and thun- 
der, apocalyptic fury and grace ineli'ahle, has some- 
thing of the edeeb of the miiltitiidinous .seas 
as he saw ami de.scrihed them from his eyrie in 
inidcliannel. The uU'eot of ]ii.s alexaiulriiie.s, with 
their wealth of colour and light and energy, may 
fairly he paralleled with that of Shakespeare’s 
iamfiios; while in tlioir purityof form, the sweetuc.ss 
and distinction of their cadence, s, their richnes.s 
of rhyme, their magical felicity of expres.sion, his 
lyrical inonsures pub the Pleiad and all its works 
to shame. There can Ije no possible ilouhb that in 
many of the relations of life Hugo was a poseur 
of the first magnitude — that from the lirst he hum- 
hngged his oontomporaries with a pertinacity and 
a success Lliat are only equalled by his faculty of 
taking himself seriously (so that at last it was a 
moot point whether Hugo u'as the divinity or the 
divinity was Hugo) — in which he indulged from the 
first hook to the last. But there can he as little 
that while es.sentially uii-Preiieli— a coinhiualioii, 
indeed, of Teuton and Celt, and moreover ahso- 
1 lutely lacking in sanity — lie was a lyrmb of the lirst 
order, and such a master of words ami cadences, 
such nil artist in rliythms and rhymes, that he may 
j fairly he said to have found French poetry a place 
1 of brick and stucco, and left it a palace huilded of 
' jewels— a palace of the Arahiaa Nights. 

See Victor Hugo raconla par lui Temoin ilc Vie; A. C. 

' Swinbm'iie, Victor Hugo ; Gautier, HMoire du llomaii- 
tisiiic; Banville, Petit TraitH de Potsie P’ranfaiac; 
Baudelaire, L'Art Romantique ; Heine, Dumas [Mes 
Memoires), Gustave Planolie, Paul do Saint- Victor, and 
Sainto-Beuvo, jiuaaim, 

nuglK^UOtS (from the Genevese nickname 
eiguBiiat, Ger. cid/jcuosse), the name formerly given 
hi France to tlic adherents of the Keformatioii, 
whioli movement coininenced almost siimiltaneousiy 
ill France and Germany. One of the most eminent 
iiame.s in the early history of French Protestantism 
is tiiat of Faiel (q.v. ), and one of the liist supporters 
of its cause w™ INIargiirct of Valois, queen of 
Navarro, the sister of Francis 1. Subsequently, iu 
the time of Calvin, many of the nobles and middle 
classes embraced the reformed religion, Francis I., 
however, opposed it with great severity, and caused 
many to bo burned as lieretics. The alliance of 
Henry IT. with the German Protestants gave at 
first an impulse to the cause of the lleformatiou, 
but the aspect of things was again changed 
when the family of Guise obtained ascendency at 
court. Under Francis II. a chainher (chauibre 
ardenta) was established in each parliament for the 
puni.sliment of Protestants ; and executions, con- 


fiscations, and banishments were common in all 
parts of the kingdom. The Protestants took np 
arms against the government, choosing Louis I. 
Prince of Bourbuii-Coiide, for their leader. On 
February 1, 1560, in a meeting at Nantes,, they 
ie.solvcd to petition the king for freedom of religion 
and for the remm'al of the Guises ; and in the 
event of his refusal, to seize the king’s person, and 
liroclaim Oonde governor-general of the kingdom. 
But the court, being appiised of the cnn.spiracy, 
fled from Blois to Amlioise, and the Duke of Guise 
was appointed govenmr-genei'al. Some hands of 
Protestants, approaching Amhoise with weapons in 
their hands, were easily defeated and taken ; 1200 
died by the hand of the executioner. The Hdict of 
Komnraiitiii, in May 1060, took the prosocutioii of 
heretics out of the liamls of the parliament, ,aud 
gave it into those of thebishop.s. Whilst the Guises 
plotted the death of the ProtesLant leaders Charles 
IX. ascended the throne, a prince not yet of age; 
and the queen-mother, Catharine de’ Medici (q.v.), 
having removed the Guises from the helm oi the 
state, was compelled io seek the support of the 
ProtesLants against them and their pnrty. In July 
1561 appeared an edict whieli freed the Huguenots 
from the penalty of death. For the complete 
termination of strife the court opened a religious 
couferenoe at Poissy. The chief disputants were 
the Cardiii.'il of Lomiiiio on the one side, .and 
Theodore Beza (q.v.) oil the other. The elfecb 
of the discus.sion u’as to unito ami emhokleii the 
Protestants, with wliom the machinations of the 
Guises forced Catliariiio into closer alliance. In 
1062 appeared an edict giving iiohlemeii the right 
of the tree exercise of their religion on their own 
estates. 

Ill March of the same year, a oonqiauy of Pro- 
testants met in a barn at Vassy for religious 
exercises was attacked, and many of them were 
massacred by the followers of the Duke of Guise. 
On this Coiidii hastened to Orleans, and called his 
eo-roligionisl.s again to hi.s standard ; ii’liilst the 
Guises toolc possession of the persons of the king 
and his mother, and proclaimed the Protestants 
rebels. In September the royal troops Look llouen, 
and in Decemtmr a liatt-le was fought at Dreiix, in 
which, after a hiiril .struggle, the Protestants were 
defeatcil. The Duke of Guise marched on Orleans, 
hut was assasibinated iu his camp liefore that city, 
Feliruary 18, L568. Hereupon the queen-mother 
hasteiieii to ooiichide the peace of Amlioise, by 
wliicli the Proteslauts were allowed the free exer- 
cise of tlicir religion, except in certain districts 
ami towns. Catharine, howei’er, formed a elo.se 
alliance with the Wpaiiiards for the e.xtirpntion of 
heresy, retrenched the new liberties of Hie Pro- 
testants, and made attempts upon the life of Coiide 
and of the Admiral Coligiiy (q.\'.). These leaders 
of the Protestant party adopted the resolution of 
taking possession of tlie king’s person. The court 
lied to Paris, wliioh Conde invested ; hut in Xovein- 
her 1567 a battle was fought at St Denis between 
Condo and the Constable Montmorency, in con- 
sequence of wliicli Conde fell hack into Lorraine; 
and iu IMareh 1568 Catharine concluded peace at 
Longjiimean. Nevertheless slie persecuted the 
Prote.staut.s, of whom ,3000 wore assassinated 
or executed. The ProtesLants having, however, 
received assistance in Lroojis from Germany, and in 
money and artillery from England, began the 
third religious war. But on March 13, 1569, they 
were defeated, and Conde their leader .slain, at 
Jarnao by the royal troops under the Duke of 
Anjou, ntterwards Henry III. Jeanne d’Albret, 
queen of Navarre, endeavoured to reanimate the 
Protestants, and set up her son, afterwards 
Henry IV., as the head of the Protestant cause. 
Colig’ny having received further assistance of 
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ti’OO])^ fioin (leimany, laii] .sip<,'e to Poitiev.-, liut 
wa'i again defeated by the Duke of Anjon at 
Hcmcontonr. Fre'li leinforeeinent's from England, 
Swit/.erlaiid, and Geiniany enabled Coligny to 
take Niuies in I5B9, and to relieve La Rochelle, 
vvhiKt Lannue obtained a vicloiy over the loyal 
trooiis at Lucon. Catharine and her bon now 
fconght for jieace; and a treaty, conohidefl at St 
Germain-en-Laye in August 1570, gave to the 
Protestants an amnesty, the free exercise of their 
religion everywhere except in Paris, and the iio^ses- 
sion of a number of places of secmity. 

Catharine, having failed to o^■erthrow the Pro- 
testant cause in the open Held, sought to accom- 
jdish her object by tieachery ; and by a general 
massacre of Protestants on St Bartholmnew’s Day 
(tpv. ) 1572, 30,000 Huguenots were slain within 
two months in Paris and in the provinces. Al- 
though deprived of their leaders, and weakened 
by the .slaughter of great nnmheis of their he.st and 
bravest, the Protestants llcw to arms. The Duke 
of Anjon, after having lost his army before La 
Rochelle, took a<lvautiige of liis election to the 
throne of Poland, and in 1573 coueluded a peace 
by which the Protestants obtained tliu free exercise 
of their religion in their places of seenritv, Mnnt- 
anbaii, Niine.s, and La Rochelle. A .section of the 
Roman Catholic nobility, at whose head was the 
Duke of Aleiicim, the ymiugest sou of Catharine, 
from puiely political motives united with the 
Protestants in opposition to the (pieen •mother ami 
the Guises. Catharine; tliercfove, incited her third 
son, now Henry III., immediately to recommence 
lio.stilities against the Prote.staiits, But, contrary 
to all expectation, the Protestant cause was in 
the highest degi'oe prosperous during the year 
1573. A peace was ooirclnded at Beanlieri by 
wliieli the Protestants were freed from all restric- 
tions in the exercise of their religion, and obtained 
eiglit new places of security. The Duke of Guise 
originated a Catholic association, called the Holy 
League, at the head of which the king put liim- 
self in the Assembly of the States at Blois in 
1576, and Uie .sixtli religions war began. Peace 
svas, however, again onucludad b.v the king him- 
self at Bergerac, in 1677, on the former conditions ; 
and Catharine, to diminish the power of the Duke 
of Guise, entered into a private ti-oatj' with Henry 
of Navarre. The terms of peace being violated by 
the court, Henry I., Prince of Condo, sou of Louis 
I., cojjjmenced tlie .seventli religions war (called 
the ynei-re dcs umonreii.i:) in November 1579 ; but 
he and his colleague Henry of Navai're being van- 
quished, peace was concluded at Fleix, November 
1530. 

There was now a comparatively long interval of 
repo,se till 1581, when, hj"- the death of the Duke 
of Anjou (foi'inerly of Aleucon), Henry of Navan-e 
became heir to the throne of France. Hereupon 
Henry, Duke of Guise, e.xerted himself for the 
revival of the League, entered into an alliance with 
Spain and the pope for the extirpation of heresy, 
declared tlie (Jardinal of Bourbon heir to tlie throne, 
and began hostilities against the Protestants. This 
Will' i.s commonly known a.s the ' war of the three 
Henries.' The king soon made terms with Guise, 
and declared all the privileges of the Protestants 
to he forfeited. The Proteslairts, having obtained 
troops from Germany and inorrey from England, 
errtored on the eighth religions war, Henry of 
Navarre commanding the Protestant army. The 
Duke of Guise, in the midst of these troubles, 
grasped the whole povver of the state, But his 
designs with regard to the throne having become 
very evident, the king caused him and his brother 
the cardinal to he assassinated at the Aasemhly of 
the iState.s .at Blots in September 1588. In le.ss 
than a year the king was liimself assassinated by 


a monk named Jacqne-- Clement, and Hemy of 
Navaire succeeded to the throne, and signed the 
famous Edict of Nante.s (see NAhTES) on 13th 
April 1598. 

Under the reign of Henry lY. the Protestants 
lived ill tranmiillit.v. But when, durin.g the minor- 
ity of Lmiib XIIL, Mary de’ Tileilioi, the queen of 
Heiiiy IV., assumed the rein.s of governniPiit, the 
marriage treaties with the Spanisli court excited 
the apprehensions of the Protestant^ to .snob a 
degree that in Roveinher 1615 the Prince of Condii 
set up the standard of rebellion. In spite of the 
treaty of Lomhiii (1616), in June 1617 a royal edict 
comnianded the entire suppression at once of the 
Protestant Clmrch and of political piivileges in 
the province of Biiarn : an edict not carried into 
full ell'ect till 1620. Plostilitics again broke out 
ill ilay 1621. At the head of the I’rutestants were 
the two brothers, the Duke of Rohan and the 
I’liiiee iSonhiae. Tlieir cause, however, was feebly 
maintained ; and after the capitulation of Mont- 
pellier, 2lst October 1622, there followed a general 
)ieace, by which the Edict of Nantes wa.s con- 
liniied, Imt the right of prohihitiiig the assem- 
blies of the I’rotestiiiits was assiiined on the part 
of the crown. The court, however, paid little 
attention to the treaty, and tlie Protestants again 
rose in arms. Souhise, with a fleet furnished by 
tlie town of La Rochelle, ofteiier than once defeated 
the weak royal navy ; and Cardinal Richelieu (mv.) 
resolved upon the capture of La Rochelle. This 
he accompli.shcil after a heroic re,sistance by the 
iiihahilants. The fall of La Rochelle was speedily 
followed by that of Niiiies, iMontanhan, Castre.s, 
and all the other Piotestant strongholds. Now 
left defenceless, and bereft of all political power, 
tlie Protestants were enthely deiieiulent on the 
will of the court, which, however, made no attempt 
to dejirive them of their liberty of conscience. It 
was Louis XIV. who, at the instigation of Madame 
de Waintcnoji and his confessor Lacliaise, com- 
menced anew the persecution of the Protestants, 
gradually deprived them of their equal civil rights, 
and endeavoured to }mt down the Protestant 
Clmrch altogether. Bodie.s of tioops, accompanied 
by monks, passed through the .southern provinces, 
coiiqielluig the inhabitants to renounce their 
religion, demolishing the jdaces of woi-sliip, and 
putting to death the preachers ( see Dn.AGONNADEi? ). 
Fciiclon was conspicuous for his zeal in seeking the 
coiiveision of Protestants. Hundreds of thousands 
lied to Switzerland, the Netherlands, England, and 
Germany. Many Protestants also made an insin- 
cere profes,sion of Roman Catholicism, On 23d 
October 1685 Louis at last revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, Hereupon began a new flight, followed 
by a still more fearful persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Their nminage.s were declaied null; 
their children deprived of the light of inheritance, 
and forcildy shut up in convents; their preachers 
indisciiminately put to death. From the vicinity 
of Nimes, where they had always been very 
numerous, thousands betook tliem.selves to the 
mountains of the Ceveniies, and continued the 
exerci.se of their religion in secret. Amongst these 
and the mountaineers of the Cevennes areuiarkahle 
fanatical enthusiasm displayed itself, and, under 
the name of Camisards (q.v.), they maintamed 
for a mimher of years a wonderfully successful 
oiiposition to the iorces of the great monarchy. 
Tlie Mar of the Cevennes, or Camisard War, was 
not terminated till 1706, the suppression of the local 
rebellion being attended with cii'cum.stances of 
great cruelty. France lo.st in twenty yeara more 
than half a million of her most active,' enterprising, 
and industrious citizens ; and, notwithatanding all 
the persecutions, about two millions continued to 
adhere to the Protestant religion. 
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The pai'tial lepuhC wliieh the L’l-eterttants enjoyed 
for more than ten year^ rvas attended hy a revival 
of their worshiii, especially in Provence and 
Uanphine. In 172-1, therefore, Louis XV., at the 
instigation of the Je.suits, issued a severe edict 
against them. The .spirit of the age, however, 
now hegau to he opposeil to peiscmtion. An 
edict ot 17.')'2 declared marriages and baptisms 
by Piotestant niinister.s to be null, and required 
tlie repetition of them hy the Homan (Jatlndje 
clergy. Put when, upon this, many began again 
to tl'ee from their country, the disgust of the 
Roman Catholics themselves was so mueh excited 
that tho court recalled the edict. Montesquieu 
successfully advocated the cause of bderatioii ; 
Voltaire did much to promote it hy his expo.snre of 
the judicial murder ot .lohu Galas (rpv.). At la.st, 
hy nil edict in 1787, which indeed was nut registered 
by the parliament till 17SS), Louis XVI. declared 
the Protestant marriages aud haptisiiis to he valid, 
and re.stored to thu Protestants equal civil right.s, 
except tliat they might not he advanced to public 
offices and dignities. Even in 1781) a propo.sal for 
the cmuplete omanoipatioii of tho Protestants was 
rejected hy the National Assembly, which, how- 
ever, admitted Protestants, aud oven Protestant 
preachers, as mciuhers without objection ; ainl in 
1700 it jiasseil a decree for the restitution of all 
the piopertios of unn-C'atholics conliscated .siiiee 
the time of Louis XH''. Tho Ooih NopoUon gave 
Prutostant.s in Fiaiico equal civil and political 
rights with Roman Catholics. Tlie charter granted 
liy the liomiioiis acknowledged the freedom of 
P'rolestant worship, and the state pledged itself 
for the niaintouaiico of the pastors ; yet under the 
government of tho Uestiiratioii the. privilege.s of 
Protestants were in many way.s eircnniscrihed. 
After the revolution of July 18, '10 thu Reformed 
Charter of Prance uroelaimed uuiver.sal freedom of 
oonsoience and of worship, wliieh principle ha.s 
been maintained in suhse(iuent changes. Pro- 
te.stants were no longer auhjecled to many excep- 
tional hardships, and in variotis important in- 
stances were protected hy Napoleon III. from tho 
arbitrary e.xovcise of piiwer attmuptod hy illiberal 
local magistiutos advouso to their religion, lint 
tho Protestant Church — in which are 

iuchided both Kefornied aud Luthuran.s, aud of 
which tlie pastors receive small salaries from tho 
.state (.see PuAKCH) — was not till 1872 permitted to 
hobl synoils or general assumhlies or to iiroselytise. 
.-It a synod held in that year the con.sorvative 
party in the olmvcli, in spite of some opposition, 
carried their proposal that the church, which had 
long been without a formally binding creed, 
should adopt an evangelical confession. P’ronch 
Protestants now minihev 700,000 approximately, 
with 1400 places of W'orship and OoO uUHiHter.s. 

Tlie first Huguenot elnu'ches in England date 
from the 16th century, as also the introduction of 
the Huguenot industries, such as the woollen, 
worsteil, and napery trades, silk-weaving, tapestry, 
dyeing, glass-making, pottery, and papur-makiiig. 
Under Charles II. the Savoy in Loudon was granted 
to the Huguenots as a place of worshiii, a fashion- 
able West-end church, in which, as a token of 
‘conformity,’ the Common Prayer-hook was read 
in Erench. Prom 1685 onwaids thousands and 
thonsanils of Hngneuots found their way to Plug- 
laud, ,aml gave William of Or.'uige tho .sn])port of 
thoir military talent, political interest, and financial 
resources. The planting of Protestantism in Ire- 
land was greatly dne to the services of the Hugue- 
nots Hchomherg and Ruvigny. Under Queen 
Anne there were tliirty Huguenot chnrcliB.s in 
London almie. Towards the close of the century 
more than half had disappeared through the rapitl 
absorption of the Huguenot familie.s iu the iVngli- 


can Church, and their rise to the first ranks in the 
gentry of England. Meniher.s of the Sanrin family 
sat among tlie bishops, tho son of Peter .-\llix 
hecame dean of Ely, the son of Casauhou was 
rector of Ickham, the families of Chenevix and 
Treiu-h gave ai'chhishops to Dublin and Tnani, ami 
that of ilomaiue clergymen to London. Cavalier 
and Ligonier served under the liiitish Hag, Romilly 
adorned English larv, the Martineaus shine in 
English letters ; the Ileauforts, Iloiloaus, Ro.san. 
quels, Boiudilloiis, Cazenoves, tie Crespignys, De 
Villievs, Du Canes, Gosscls, Layards, Millais arc 
only a few in.stances taken at random nut of several 
hundred family niinies of Ilugneuot origin. 

See llulliiere, ErJaircium iiuiih Hiduriqms kiir/rs Causes 
de ht Revocation del’ Edit des Nanlis (17fiS) ; p'elice. Hid. 
dea Pfolcstaiil.a cii France (1851) ; Haag, La France Pro- 
teatautc (18ri9; new ccl. 1883); the works of Oapehgue 
(1838) and Agucsse (188'2); Smiles, The ffin/ncnots in 
Fiiijiaiid (1867); Taird, liiao of the lIiKjvenots (18R0), 
and his Hiiyuenol Emigration to America (Hew York, 2 
voD. 188.'i) ; I!. L. I’oolc, The Hnguenols of the Dispersion 
(1880); Jhdlitin dc Vllistoirc da Protestuntisnic Fraufats ; 
'rraiiBactioiia and jniblicatioiis of tho Huguenot Society of 
London, Dstahhshud m ISS.!. See also the articles P’nANCK, 
M.rnoT, Hiixiil IV., A'o. 

(7/ eh'rithicitit Cicuih'ostris), a remark- 
ahle New Zualiuid stalling, now restricted to a few 
wooded and mmintainoiis regions. Tho pliiinage 
Is lilack, except on tho white tips of the lail feiither> ; 
there is a wattle at tho corner of the mouth; the 
hill of the female is strikingly diil'erent from that 
of her mate, being long, much curved, and pliant, 
instead of straight and sirong as in the male. Tlie 
ditl'erence is so maiked that tlie two sexes were 
formerly referred to distinct species. In digging 
grabs out of wood the two kiiul.s of hills sup- 
plement one another. The birds, which are be- 
coming rapidly rare, seem to submit readily to 
captivity. 

lliilL or KiN(i,STON-ON-IluLL, nil important and 
nourishing English liver port, a parliamentary and 
munici|ial borough and comity of itself, is situated 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, in a low, lei’el 
plain on the north hank of the. Humber, liere 2 
miles wide, and here joined^ hy the Hull, 42 miles 
ESE. of York and 173 N. of London. Of cliiirelies 
tlie moat notable are Ploly Trinity, Decorated and 
Perpendicular in stylo, with a central tower 140 feet 
high; and 8t Mary's Lowgato (1333), one-half of 
which was removed to make room for tlie mansion- 
house of Henry VITT. , who .stayed here in L'i-tO. 
Roth were restored liy Sir (1. (.1. Scott. All Saints’ 
Church (18(10), from designs of Street, is a good 
example of a brick chuicli. Tlie most imiiortant 
educational e.staldialnneulM are Hull and East 
Riding College; the PInll graminar-sclmol (1486), 
where Andrew ilarvell was educated ; and Trinity 
House School (1716), wliere a large munlier of hoy.s 
receive a nautical education ; to which may he added 
the Literary and Philosciphical Society, tlie Royal 
Institution, the Hull Church Institute, Young 
Peoide’s Christian Institution, Literary (Jluli, Col- 
lege of Chemistry, Mechanics' InsUtutc, tho School 
of Art. An equestrian statue (1734) of William 
TIL stands iu the market place, and iu Junction 
Street is a column (18,34) surmounted liy a statue 
of Wilberforee, who was a native, as also was 
Mason the poet. Among many other benevolent 
establishments, the Trinity House, iu.stitnted in 
1309, hub rebuilt in 1753, tor the relief of decayed 
seamen, and the Cliartevhonse (rebuilt 1645), an 
endowed institution for tlie poor, are the most 
worthy of note. There are three prettily laid out 
public parks. A town-hall, Italian Renaissance in 
style, was opened in 1866, as also was a new 
exchange. There are also a spacious gaol (1869), 
a new po-st-office (1877), the Tlieatre Royal (1873), 
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the (Inck-ottice (1S71), iiuhlic haths (1850), a new j 
Hjarket-hall (1887), and the Jainea lieclatt Free i 
Lil 11 ary (1889). 

Tlie dnclt^ and hasin.^, cninjiri.^ing an aiea of 
upwauls of ‘200 aeres, have heen coiistmcted Mnce 
1774. The Victoria Dock (1850-64) covers 20 
acres, exclusive of two large timlier ponds and i 
tidal hasiiis tiliit'h contain an area of ahonfc 9 | 
acres ; it partly oconpic,s the site of an old , 
citadel with a liattery of twenty-one guns, nliicli | 
till 1S64 connnanded the entrance of Hull Koads ■ 
and the Hiiniher. The Alliert Dock ( 241 acres ) was 
opened in 1869; and the Alexandra Dock (40 
acres) in 18S3, on the same day as the Hull and 
Barnsley Ilailway. Hull was one of the lirst ports in 
England to engage in tlie whale-fishery, an enter- 
prise which has heen abandoned ; hiit its lisheries 
for edible fish employ, in conjunction with ' 
those of (.Irinishy, large lleets of lioat', attended 
by steam auxiliaries. Hull is a (jrincipal steam- 
packet .station, and ocean-steamcr.s ply regularly to 
111 , any of the principal ports of Belgium, Holland, 
Deamark, llussia, (Termany, and .Scandinavia. 
Its home trade is also very extensive. It is the 
great outlet for the woollen .and cotton gomls of 
tlie midland counties, witli wliicli it loisdiiect oom- 
luiinic.atiou, hy me.ans of railway, river, or canal. 
It is the chief eiitreiiot for (Terman and Scandi- 
navian oversea trade. There is also i egnl.ar steiim 
communication with New York and Boston; and I 
an Australian trade and a very important trade , 
with India have lieen inaugurated. Hull ranks | 
third among British ports, the average yearly value ' 
of its imports exceeding £20,000,000, of its exports 
£16,000,000, From its geographical [) 0 .siti(Hi it 
is confidently believed that, even were the interior 
of the country canalised as far as Leeds, the port 
at the mouth of the Humber would continue to 
luaiiitam the jioiitioii of third entrepot of the 
kingdom. Shiphnilding yards are in operation ; 
and, in addition to iron ship.s, important iron- 
clads have been built here for British and several 
foreign governments. The chief manufactures are 
those iirincipally to which a flourishing port gives 
vise, as rones', canvas, ehaiii, eluiia-cahles, macliiii- 
ery, &e. Many mills of v.arious kinds are earrieil 
on, a.s M'ell as chemical factmdes, ginneries, and 
sugar-relineries, Seed-crushing for oil is .also :in 
important staple industry, in which a large amount 
of cajiit.al is invested. Constituted the free borough 
of Kingstoii-mi-Hull hy Edward I. in 1299, the 
town owed much to its great nierchant-lmn.se, tlie 
De la Poles, whose head, Michael, in 1383 was 
created Earl of .Suffolk. In 1042 the refusal of its 
governor, .Sir .lolin Holham, to admit Chailcs 
within its U'alhs marked the outbreak of the Civil 
War, during which Hull was twice besieged hy 
the royalists. It was made the seat of a suH'ragaii 
bishop ill 1534, .and again in 1883. Since 1885 
Hull has returned three instead of two nieinber.s 
to parliament. Pop. ( 1831 ) 84,690 ; ( 1881 ) 165,690 ; 
(1889) 208,017. 

See- local works by Gent (1730; new ed. 1869), Frost 
(1827), Symons (1862), Sheahau (1864), and Tindall 
Wildridge (1888) ; also Freeman’s English Townn (1883). , 

lIulL tlm chief town of Ottawa county, Quebec, 
is on the Ottawa Kiver, opposite Uttaw.a city, with 
which it is connected hy a suspension bridge. It 
h.as several mills, and manufactures a.xes, niatclies, 
ami wooden ware,s. Pop. (1881 ) 0890. 

Uiill, William, an Americ.an general, wa.s bom 
at Derbj^, Connecticut, in 1733, touglit with dis- 
tinction ill the war of independence, anil was 
governor of Michigan territory from 1805 to 1812. 
>Vhen the second w’ar with Britain was hurriedly 
entered into, tlie government .sent him at the bead 
of an ill-found army of 1300 men to defend Detroit ; 


there he was left without .--iiiiplie.s, .--hut in by 
Briti-h and Indian--, and ultinmtely compelled to 
.-uiTCuder. Tlic government needed a scapegoat, 
ami Hull was tried Ijy ennrt-miirti;tl .and .‘-entenced 
to be slmt. The sentence, bnwever, was never 
c.ariied out, .and be died on bis faun at Newton, 
Massacliasetts. in 1823. 

His ne())iew, I.s.lAC Hri.L, naval ollicer, was horn 
at Deiliy, Connecticut, 9tli March 1773, hecaiiic a 
c.a)iiii-hoy at fourteen, rose to the command of a 
ship in tiie West Indian trade, and in 1798 entered 
the iiewly-est.abli.shed American navy .as a foiiith- 
lieiitenaiit. He was ai>pniiited to the Con.stltnlirm 
frigate, which lie commandei! as eaplain fiom IsOtj. 
Hull was an .able seaman, and in .Inly 181'2 his 
skill in sailing his ship enabled him to ese.ape from 
an English siimidion, .after a imrsuit of three ilavs 
ami nights. (4u .-Ingnst U) of the same year he 
eaptuipil the British frigate Hucri'irrc, forty-four 
guns, after a close .action of thirty niiniites ; the 
ConJilution losing fomteen killed and wounded, 
t\\c Lhicrrim seventy-nine. The fiurrricn t-o 
injured that she had to be linrned ; while Hull s 
frigate c'caiied with sneli slight dam.age as to gain 
fur her the name of ‘ Old Ironsides.' Hull received 
.a medal from ccngie.ss, swords of lionour, and the 
freedom of 'eveml cities. He afterw'.ards com- 
manded sfpiadions in the Meilitetranean aiul 
Pneitie, retired in 1841, and died in Plil]adel])liia, 
13th Felnuary 1843. See the Life hy Oenernl 
.Tames tirant Wilson (New York, 1889). 

lliillali, John Pyke, the pioneer of imisic for 
the people, was horn at Y'orcester, '27tli June 1813. 
He studied at the Koyal Academy of Mu, sic, and 
in 1836 composed The Villto/c Coquette to Charles 
Dickens's libretti i. In 1840 he began popular singing- 
elasse.-; in Exeter Hall, Lomlnn, in wliieli. (luring a 
course of twenty years' teaebhig', he trained them- 
sands tn use tlieir I'oiL'C in bin"ing. He was for 
several tears professor of Yncal Atnsic in King's 
College, 'anil taught at other .schools and colleges in 
the metrojiolis ; and from 1874 to 1882 was appoiijted 
inspector of training-schools for the United King- 
dom. Hullali, who follotred ,a motlifi cation of 
Wilbeiu’s system, bad little symputliy with recent 
develoimient.s of modern music, and opposed the 
‘Tonic Sol-fa’ method. He pulilislied amongst 
I otlier woiks a lliitorii nj Modem Music { 1802) and 
The Third Periud n}' Musieul History (1865). Of 
Ids song.s, ‘ Tlie Three Fisbem ’ and ‘ The Storm ’ 
attained wide popularity. He died in London, 
21st Februarv 1884. See the Life by bis wife 
(1886). 

1 lliilsean Loetuves, sA-c. The Kev. John 
Hulse, born at Midillewieh, Cheshire, in 1708, 

' educated at St Jiilin’s College, Cambridge, and 
' died in 1789, herpieathed bis property to the uni- 
I vensity, for the lounding of two divinity scholar- 
I sliip.s in .St rlohn's College, the Hnlsean Prize, the 
oHice of Christian Advocate (in 1860 changed into 
the Hnlsean Professorsliip of Divinity), and that 
] of Ilulscau Lectuier nr Christian Preacher. The 
lecturer, appointed atmiially, mmst deliver at least 
four lectures before the univeisity, altiiough the 
number rerpiired was originally twenty, afterward.? 
reduced to eight, and since 1860 to four. The 
subjects are ‘ the Evidence for Revealed Religion ; 
the Truth and Excellence of Christianity : Pni- 
jihecies and Miracles ; Direct or Collateral Proofs 
of the Christian Religion, espeei.ally the Collateral 
Argument'; the most difticult Texts or Obscure 
Parts of Holy Scripture.’ Among the lecturei’S have 
been Trench, Christopher M'ordsworth, Ellicott, 
Dean Howson, Earrar, Dr B. A. Alrhott, and 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 

lliiiuanc Society, The, was formed in 1774 
))y Dr Hawes and Dr Gogan and thirty-two othem, 
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in Liimlon, for tlio purpose of ieMiseiUlin!> Lliobc 
will) liail been iiiuneised in «!itei and -Heie aiijiai- 
ently iliuwneil. At the jiiosent time it distiilmten 
lew, lids, consisting of medals, clasps, testimonials, 
and siiiiis of iiioiK.'i, to those wlio save oi attempt 
to sase life fioin dioiviiiiig. Also ‘all cases ot 
ovceptioiial braveiy in lesciiino oi attemiiting to 
lescue iiuisoiis fioiii .'iHidiV'^i.i, in mines, wells, hlast- 
fiii maces, oi in soweis vlieic foul gas may endanger 
life, aio leconnisablc by tlio society.’ It likewise 
gives pii/es toi swiiiimiiig to the pupilh of public 
scliouls and of training ships. Boats and boatmen 


Wcdid ot till' J'uY.d Iluinaiie .Society 
(.aliiiil si/i 1 ' iiKh (li.inu'ti'i ) 

iiie kept on the Sei|ioiitiiio in Hide I’aik for llie 
jmipose Ilf watcldiig over the Initlici.s who lesovl 
tliitlicr. And dining tlie skating season o.vpeii- 
enced ieemcii aie sent to tlie vaiious watcis iu and 
aiiniiiil London to help in rasi* of aceideiiK The 
society is ,snii|KiUed liy liiiqiiesks and piivato Mib- 
.sciiplioiis iSiiict; lH7,'i tlie SLanliom* gold medal 
1ms been awiudod ‘to the case oxliiliiting gieiifi'st 
gallantry dining the year.’ In 188!) more than live 
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liuiulied lewaids weie ilistiibnted, one luindieil 
mine than in .ui.\ otlier jo.n since tliu foiiiid.ation 
ot tlio society. The ligiiie sliows the medal of 
the .society. Aiiotlioi loveise is used w lien it 
piesented to iioisoms wlio liave lisked tbeii liies to 
save otlicis, but without success ; the iiiscii|iiioii is 
‘VITA rniiicppo KxeosiTA iiono JILDIT .SOIJIISTAs 
liui.iv Uinsi-VNA.’ See Atnnuil Jii'jioii of the Itut/u! 
Ilniiiaiic Suridi/ (4 'riafalgar .Sipiaie, W.C.). 

lllllliaili.st.s (Lat, titertr hiniuiuivm, ‘polite 
letteis’ — w’boiice the title IluDiuiiilt/ im the pio- 
fcssoisliip of Latin in Scottisli unii eisilies ; Ital. 
niiiniiiitii), the name assniiieil at the leMial of 
le.aiiiiiig by those who looked ii]hiu the eiillii alioii 
ol elassie.il liteiatnie as the most I'ahiable insliu 
iiient of education, in o])posilioii to those w ho clung 
to the aneii'iit methods of the iScliolastlcs (q.i.). 
In then iiiodcs ot thought also the tendency ot the 
Immiimsts was to evalt Paganism ,it the expense of 
( 'liiisli.uiity. Ill the IStli eimtiiii the name lieciuiie 
a wold of loiiiuach tor those wdio showed a blind 
zeal fm the eussn s ns the sole ediicatimial subject, 
o]i|ii)siiig the I’hilaiitliiopists, who.issei pnl the value 
ol iiiatliciiiaUcs, science, modem languages, and 
liistoiy. T’he iiaiiie is oficii given to the toieniiist 
leiiroseiitatii Cs of classieal leaniing limii lh(‘ lime 
of the Uonaiss.ancc (i|.v. ) oiiwaids, sueh as Krasniiis, 
Sir 'riiomas Moug Uliicli \oii llutleii, (ieoigo 
Biicliaiiaii, ike 

lliiinilintilviaiis, a imine assigned to anti- 
Tiinitiuians, who icgaid ('hiiet as ,i nieie man, 
and iofii.se to asmiliu to him any Miperiialmal 
(dmiactei, whether of origin or of naliije (see Uni- 
T.vittVN.s). The iiaiiie llnmiuiilaiiaii is also .some- 
times applied to the disciples of St iSiiiioii, and in 
general to those who look to the pei'l'ectihility of 
Imiiian nature as their great nioial and social 
dogma; also to tliosc who, from ovei -philaiitliioii.j , 
ohjeel lo soiere measures, such as ('a]iilal piiiiis’li- 
meiit, ik'o. I'm the religion of IJniiiaiiit,!’, ,sce 
I’i).srj'[visivi, 
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